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LANGUAGE— 1A 

Term  Plan  and  Details  of  Work. 
Spring  Term. 

Composition. — Conversation?  on  topics  mentioned  under 
nature  study ;  on  simple  artistic  pictures ;  on  pupils'  playthings, 
pets,  games,  outings,  occupations ;  and  on  food,  cleanliness, 
manners,  etc. 

Penmanship. — Daily  free-arm  exercises  on  the  blackboard 
and  on  paper.     Pupils'  writing  should  be  large. 

Reading. — Sight  reading.  Use  of  primer.  Children  should 
be  able  to  recognize  and  pronounce  correctly  at  least  three 
hundred  words. 

Use  of  Library  Books. — Distribute  one  to  each  child,  chang- 
ing every  week.  Teacher  should  question  child  what  he  liked 
best  in  the  book,  to  see  if  he  uses  it. 

First  Week. 

Composition. — The  Flag. 

What  do  you  salute  every  morning?    Why? 

Whose  flag  is  it? 

What  are  the  colors  in  the  flag  ? 

Do  we  all  love  the  flag? 

How  many  stripes  in  the  flag? 

John  may  count  the  number  of  stars  in  the  flag. 

Penmanship. — Differs  in  different  sections  of  the  city,  ac- 
cording to  the  reader  used,  as  the  penmanship  and  phonic 
lessons  are  correlated.  There  are  two  excellent  systems 
designated  as  (a)  and  (b)  throughout  the  twentv  weeks'  work. 

(a)  it. 

(b)  moon. 

Reading. — Short  sentences  from  the  blackboard.  Teacher 
reads  to  children  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse." 

The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 
One  day  a  lion  was  fast  asleep  in  the  woods.    A  little  mouse 
was  playing  near  the  lion.    He  ran  over  one  of  the  lion's  paws. 
Then  the  lion  put  out  his  big  paw.     He  caught  the  poor,  little 
mouse. 

"O,  let  me  go!    Please  let  me  go!  Do  not  kill  me!    If  you 
will  let  me  go,  perhaps  I  can  do  something  for  you  some  day." 
The  lion  said,  "Ho !    Ho !    The  idea  of  a  little  mouse  doing- 
something  for  me !    Well,  you  may  go."    And  he  let  the  mouse 
run  off. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  lion  was  caught  in  a  net  which  the 
hunters  had  put  in  the  woods.  The  little  mouse  heard  the  cry 
of  the  lion  and  came  running  to  him.  He  began  to  bite  the 
ropes  and  one  after  another  the  great  ropes  broke. 

Soon  the  lion  jumped  up  on  his  feet  and  the  lion  and  the 
mouse  were  happy  as  they  ran  away. 
Memorizing. — 

Little  Jack  Horner  sat  in  a  corner. 
Eating  a  Christmas  pie. 
He  put  in  his  thumb  and  pulled  out  a  plum. 
And  said,  "What  a  good  boy  am  I !" 


Sounds  of  Letters. 

Two  systems  under  the  heading  of  (a)  and  (b)  : 

(a)  "ake"  series  m,  b,  c,  t,  r.  1,  w,  s,  f.  sh. 

"it"  series  b,  1,  w,  s,  p,  f,  h,  wh. 

( b )  find  f,  sat  s,  men  m. 

Second  Week. 

Composition. — Story  suggested  by  picture.  "Can't  You 
Talk?"    G.  A.  Holmes. 

Whom  do  you  see  in  the  picture  ? 

Where  is  the  little  girl  ? 

What  animals  are  with  the  baby  ? 

Which  animal  is  the  taller? 

What  is  the  girl  saying  to  the  dog? 

Penmanship. — 

(aj   me,  so. 

(b)    ran. 

Reading. — Sentences  taken  from  the  reader  printed  on  the 
blackboard.  Ethical  lesson.  Teacher  tells  the  pupils  the  story 
of  "The  Boy  and  the  Sparrows." 

The  Boy  and  the  Sparrows. 

Once  a  boy  found  a  nest  with  young  sparrows  in  it.  He 
put  them  into  his  hat  and  pulled  it  down  over  his  head.  He 
thought  that  no  one  would  know  what  was  in  it. 

As  he  walked  through  the  streets  he  did  not  raise  his  hat  to 
anyone.  This  made  people  who  knew  him  wonder,  for  he  was 
usually  a  very  polite  boy.  One  man  said,  "Let  us  see  if  his  hat 
has  grown  to  his  head."  He  pulled  the  boy's  hat  off,  and 
away  flew  the  sparrows. 

Since  then  if  a  boy  does  not  tip  his  hat  to  ladies  they  say, 
"He  must  have  sparrows  in  his  hat." 

Whv  did  the  lady  think  the  little  boy  had  sparrows  in  his 
hat  ? 

To  be  a  very  polite  boy  what  should  he  do  when  he  meets 
his  superiors  or  his  elders  or  ladies  he  is  acquainted  with? 

Memorising. — 

Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a  wall. 

Humpty  Dumpty  had  a  great  fall. 

All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men 

Can  not  put  Humpty  Dumpty  together  again. 

Sounds  of  Letters. — 

(a)  "eat"  series  m,  b,  s.  p,  f.  h,  n,  wh. 
"ill"  series  m,  b.  t.  r.  w,  s.  p,  d.  f.  g,  h. 

(b)  none  n,  lost  1.  ran  r. 

Third  Week. 

Composition. — Conversation  on  "My  Home." 

What  mother  does? 

The  responsibilities  of  father. 

Why  father  works  ? 

Why  mother  is  busy  about  the  house? 

The  number  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

How  much  you  love  each  other. 
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What  you  can  do  about  the  house  to  assist  mother  in  her 
duties. 

Penmanship. — 

i  a  I  make. 

(b)  eat. 

Reading. — Short  sentences  from  the  board.  Begin  the 
readers.     Read  to  children  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood." 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

"Little  Red  Riding  Hood"  was  so  called  because  her  grand- 
ma made  for  her  a  pretty  red  li«  ►<  ><  1 

One  day  her  mother  made  some  butter  and  cake.  She  put 
them  into  a  basket  and  sent  Red  Riding  Hood  to  her  Grandma. 
Her  Grandma  lived  by  the  mill  the  other  side  of  the  wood. 

Red  Riding  Mood  started  toward  the  wood.  Here  she  met 
a  wolf.     The  wolf  asked,    "Where  are  you  going?" 

"I  am  gomg  t"  see  Grandma.  I  have  some  cake  and  butter 
for  her."  said  Red  Riding  Hood. 

"Where  does  your  Grandma  live?"  said  the  wolf. 

"Grandma  lives  in  a  little  white  house  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wood,"  she  said. 

Way  ran  the  wolf  through  the  woods.  Then  he  knocked 
again  and  again.  No  one  came  to  the  door,  so  he  walked  into 
the  house.  I  le  put  on  Grandma's  cap  and  got  into  her  bed  and 
waited  for  Red  Riding  Hood. 

By  and  by  Red  Riding  Hood  came  and  knocked  at  the  door. 
"Who  is  there?"  said  the  wolf.  He  tried  to  speak  like  Grand- 
ma.   "Come  in,"  said  the  wolf. 

"I  have  some  butter  and  cake  for  you,"  said  Little  Red 
Riding  1  lood. 

"Put  them  on  the  table,"  he  said.  "Then  come  and  kiss 
me." 

Red  Riding  Hood  put  the  basket  on  the  table  and  walked  up 
to  the  side  of  the  bed. 

"(  lh,  Grandma,  what  long  arms  you  have!" 

"The  better  to  hug  you,"  said  the  wolf. 

"What  long  ears  you  have.  Grandma!" 

"The  better  to  hear  you,  my  dear." 

"But  what  big  eyes  you  have.  Grandma!" 

"The  better  to  see  you,"  said  the  wolf. 

"Rut  what  big  teeth  you  have,  Grandma!" 

"The  better  to  eat  you,  my  dear." 

The  wolf  was  going  to  jump  at  Little  Red  Riding  Hood 
when  a  hunter  came  in  at  the  door  and  killed  the  wolf. 

Then  he  took  Red  Riding  1  lood  home  to  her  mamma. 

Memorising. — 

Little  Miss  Muffet 

Sat  on  a  turret. 

Eating  her  curds  and  whey. 

There  came  a  big  spider, 

Who  sat  down  beside  her, 

And  frightened  Miss  Muffel  away. 

Sounds  of  Letters. — 

Ca)  ies  m,  b,  c,  r.  s,  p,  f.  h. 

(  b  i    home  h.  tails  t.  put  p. 

Fourth  Week. 
Composition. — Conversation  on  "My  School." 
Why  do  girls  and  boys  go  to  school? 
1 1  •  you  like  to  attend  school? 
\        t  is  your  principal's  name? 


What  is  your  teacher's  name? 
What  is  the  number  of  your  school  ? 
What  grade  are  you  in? 
What  is  the  room  number? 
On  which  floor  is  your  room? 

Teacher  must  be  careful  in  the  above  conversation  that  the 
children  do  not  answer  in  monosyllables. 
Penmanship. — 

(a)  eat. 

(b)  cow. 

Reading. — From  blackboard,  short  sentences  rearranged. 
From  Readers.     Read  to  children  "The  Three  Bears." 
Memorizing. — 

Little  Bo  Peep  has  lost  her  sheep, 

And  can't  tell  where  to  find  them. 

Leave  them  alone,  and  they'll  come  home, 

Wagging  their  tails  behind  them. 
Sounds  of  Letters. — 

(a)  "all"  series  m,  b,  c,  t,  w,  p,  f,  g,  h. 

(b)  tail  ail,  sat  at. 

"ail"  family  blending  t,  s,  m,  n,  r,  f,  h,  p. 
"at"  family  blending  s,  m,  r,  f,  h,  t,  p. 

Fifth  Week. 
Composition. — Story    suggested   by   a   picture,    <rKittens." 
T.  Adam. 

What  do  you  see  ? 

How  many  kittens  are  there  ? 

Are  they  all  the  same  size  ? 

What  colors  are  they  ? 

What  are  they  doing? 

Conversation  on  "The  Apple." 

What  am  I  holding  in  my  hand  ? 

Is  it  a  big  apple? 

What  color  is  the  apple  ? 

Are  apples  other  colors,  too? 

What  colors  are  they  ? 

From  where  did  this  apple  come? 

Do  you  like  apples? 

Penmanship. — 

(a)  will. 

(b)  the  cat.  the  cow,  the  moon. 

Reading. — Rearranged  sentences  from  the  blackboard. 
From  readers. 
Memorizing. — 

Little  Boy  Blue,  come  blow  your  horn, 

The  sheep's  in  the  meadow,  the  cow's  in  the  corn. 

Where's  the  little  boy  that  looks  after  the  sheep? 

Under  the  haystack  fast  asleep. 
Sounds  of  Letters. — 

(a)  "6"  mow,  bow,  tow,  row,  low,  woe,  so,  doe,  foe,  go, 

hoe.  no,  show,  whoa, 
"e"  me,  be,  tea,  lee,  wee.  we,  see,  pea,  fee,  he,  she. 

(b)  fall  all. 

"all"  family  f,  t,  h. 

Sixth   Week. 
Composition. — Conversation  on  "The  Bank." 
I  saw  a  sign  today  with  the  words  "Savings  Bank"  upon  it. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  that  means? 

(Continued  on  page  39.) 
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LANGUAGE— IB 

English. 

English  in  this  grade  may  be  divided  into  seven  branches 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  planning  of  the  work,  i.  e. : 

A.  Conversation. 

B.  Oral  Reproduction. 

C.  Dramatization. 

D.  Memory  Work. 

E.  Use  of  Correct  Expressions. 

F.  Reading  to  Pupils. 

G.  Use  of  Library  Books. 
H.     Ethical  Lessons. 

First  Week. 

A.  Conversation  lesson  on  Nature  Study  topic,  "The 
Rain." 

Why  are  you  all  wearing  rubbers  today?  What  made  the 
streets  wet  ?  Where  did  the  rain  come  from  ?  What  does  the 
rain  do  for  the  flowers  and  trees  ?  What  does  everybody  carry 
when  it  rains?  In  the  summer  how  do  you  feel  after  it  rains? 
Who  can  tell  me  all  the  rain  does  ? 

B.  Oral  Reproduction  story. 

The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher. 

A  crow  saw  a  pitcher  with  some  water  in  it.  He  wanted  to 
take  a  drink.  The  water  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  pitcher. 
The  crow  threw  some  pebbles  into  the  pitcher.  This  brought 
the  water  to  the  top.    Then  the  crow  took  a  drink. 

What  did  the  crow  see?  What  was  in  the  pitcher?  What 
did  the  crow  want?  Where  was  the  water?  What  did  the 
crow  throw  into  the  pitcher?  What  happened  to  the  water? 
What  did  the  crow  take?    Who  can  tell  me  the  whole  story? 

C.  Dramatization. 

The  Crane  and  the  Farmer. 

Farmer — "It  is  now  spring.    I  shall  sow  my  field." 
Crows — "See  the  seeds  in  the  field.    Let  us  pick  them." 
Farmer — "I  think  I'll  spread  a  net  here  to  catch  the  bad 

crows." 

Crows — "Oh  !  my !  we  are  caught  in  the  net." 

Crane — "Yes,  and  I'm  caught,  too.     Oh,  farmer,  I  am  not 

a  crow.    I  am  a  good  bird.    Please  let  me  go.    Do  not  kill  me." 
Farmer — "Ha  !    Ha !    If  you  go  with  those  who  are  wicked 

everybody  will  think  you  are  wicked,  too.    You  must  die  with 

your  friend." 

D. — Memory  Work. 
"Golden  Rule." 

"Be  unto  others  kind  and  true 
As  you'd  have  others  be  to  you." 

"Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 
Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise." 

E.  Use  of  Correct  Expression.  At  least  one  irregular  verb 
should  be  taught  every  week. 

Teach  correct  use  of  past  tense  of  see. 

What  did  you  see  on  your  way  to  school  this  morning? 
John,  you  tell  me.  If  answer  is  "I  seen,"  eradicate  wrong  idea 
by  substituting  right  idea  and  say,  "No,  John,  T  saw'  is  right." 
Say  "I  saw."  Repeat  the  question  until  several  pupils  have  told 
what  they  sazv  on  their  way  to  school.    Game  :  See  Saw. 


F.  Reading  to  Pupils.     Buckwalter  2nd  Reader   (P.  P. 

Simmons). 

Two  Men  and  a  Bear. 

As  two  men  were  going  along  the  road  one  day  they  met  a 
black  bear. 

One  of  the  men  was  very  quick,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
bear  he  ran  and  got  up  in  a  tree. 

The  other  man  could  not  run  fast.  He  was  frightened,  too. 
He  knew  the  bear  could  catch  him  if  he  ran,  so  he  did  not  run. 
He  had  heard  it  said  that  a  bear  will  not  eat  a  dead  body.  So 
he  lay  down  on  the  ground  as  if  he  were  dead. 

The  bear  come  up  and  put  his  nose  to  the  man's  head,  face 
and  ears.  The  man  did  not  move.  He  lay  still  as  if  dead.  The 
bear  did  not  hurt  him  and  soon  went  away. 

When  the  bear  had  gone  the  man  in  the  tree  came  down 
and  asked :  "What  did  the  bear  say  to  you  ?  I  saw  him  put  his 
mouth  to  your  ear,  but  I  could  not  hear  what  he  said." 

The  other  man  replied  :  "The  bear  said  very  little.  He  just 
told  me  not  to  go  with  a  man  who  would  run  away  and  not  help 
a  friend  who  was  in  trouble." 

G.  Use  of  Library  Books. 

There  should  be  a  class  library  of  at  least  one  book  for  each 
pupil.  There  should  be  a  card  for  each  book  and  a  number  on 
each  card  corresponding  to  the  number  in  the  book.  When  a 
book  is  given  to  a  pupil,  his  name  and  the  date  when  the  book 
is  due  should  be  recorded  on  the  card.  Each  pupil  should  be 
allowed  to  keep  a  book  for  a  week.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
his  book  should  be  exchanged  for  another. 

For  pupils  poor  in  reading  a  special  pupil  library  card  and 
supplementary  reader  card  should  be  kept  as  follows : 

Diagram  of  Card. 


Name  of  Book. 


No. 


Pupil's  Name. 

Date 
Due. 

Pupil's  Name. 

Date 
Due. 

In  the  regular  library  period  the  children  should  be  allowed 
to  read  silently  from  their  library  books  for  about  five  minutes. 
Then  several  pupils  should  be  called  upon  to  tell  what  they  have 
read.  Repeat  till  entire  group  is  heard.  Especial  aid  and 
selected  books  should  be  given  to  the  backward  reader  and  the 
less  facile  talkers.  Occasionally  a  story  in  script  should  be 
placed  on  the  blackboard  to  develop  the  power  of  concentration 
and  prolonged  attention.  A  story  such  as  "The  Little  Pine 
Tree,"  found  on  page  65  of  the  Haaren-McManus  Natural 
Method  Readers  (1st  reader)  would  be  of  suitable  size  and 
matter.  If  the  natural  method  is  not  used  as  the  basal 
system  of  reading  in  your  school  this  splendid  series  of  readers 
(Chas.  Scribner's  Sons)  will  provide  excellent  material  for 
supplementary  class  reading  or  library  reading  for  a  backward 
group  of  pupils.  Each  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  take  the 
book  home  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  reading  it  silently  to 
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himself  (or  merely  to  look  at  the  pretty  little  pictures),  but  also 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  aloud  to  his  parents  or  friends  at 
home.  Ask  him  the  next  day  to  tell  you  what  he  read  at  home 
and  thus  test  his  ability  to  read  and  to  relate. 

Second  Week. 

A.  Conversation  lesson  based  upon  a  picture,  as  "Three 
Members  of  Temperance  Society." 

"Look  at  the  picture,  children.  What  do  you  see  in  the 
picture?  How  many  horses  are  there?  What  are  they  doing: 
What  are  they  drinking?  Where  is  the  water?  Who  can  tell 
all  he  sees  in  the  picture?  What  else  would  you  like  me  to  tell 
you  about  the  picture  ?    Which  horse  do  you  like  best  ?" 

B.  Oral  Reproduction  story. 

The  Boy  and  the  Nuts. 
A  boy  put  his  hand  into  a  jar  of  nuts.    He  grasped  so  many 
that  there  was  no  room  for  his  hand  to  come  out.    He  began  to 
cry. 

"Take  only  half  as  many,"  said  a  man  who  was  watching 
him,  "and  your  hand  will  come  out  easily." 

The  greedy  boy  dropped  half  and  at  once  out  came  his  hand. 

C.  Dramatization. 

Tin.  Boy    wi)  nir.  Nuts. 
Boy — "What  fine  nuts.     I  am  hungry.     I  must  have  some 
of  those  nuts.    Oh.  dear!    Oh,  dear!    Boo-oo-oo-oo !" 
Man — "What  is  the  matter,  my  son  ?" 
Boy — "Oh,  I  cannot  get  my  hand  out  of  the  pitcher." 
Man — "Why  not.  my  son?" 
Boy — "I  was  greedy  and  wanted  all  the  nuts." 
"Man — "Drop  half  of  them.     Now  vou  can  get  your  hand 
out." 

D.  Memory. 

I  Saw  a  Ship  A-sailing. 

I  'erse  I . 

"I  saw  a  ship  a-sailing 
A-sailing  on  the  sea. 
\nd.  Oh !  it  was  all  laden 
With  pretty  things  for  thee." 

E.  Use  of  Correct  Expression.  Irregular  verb  do  de- 
veloped as  in  first  week. 


Play  a  game  with  5  cards  "DO" 


One  side  printed. 
One  side  script. 

Did 

I  have  done 

He  has  done 

You  can  do  it ... . 
Jakie  may  do  this. 


F.     Reading  to  Pupils. 

Instead  of  the  Pine  Tree  the  pupils  might  be  told  the  fol- 
lowing stories  found  in  The  Edson-Laing  Basal  Series  of 
Readers  (Sanborn  &  Co.)  :  Peter  and  Mary,  and  Cri-Cri.  In 
the  selection  of  stories  to  be  read  to  the  children  and  in  the 
selection  of  class  libraries  for  the  1A,  IB,  2A  and  2B  grades 
teachers  should  obtain  valuable  suggestions  for  the  proper 
presentation  of  stories,  if  each  primary  teacher  possessed  two 
or  more  desk  copies  of  each  of  the  great  systems  of  reading 
now  so  popular  in  our  city  schools.  These  books  should  be  used 
to  supplement  whatever  basal  series  of  reading  is  used.  Sets  of 


these  books  could  be  used  for  backward  pupils.  Better  results 
would  be  obtained  by  this  use  of  text  book  library  books  than 
by  undirected  library  periods. 

G.     Use  of  Library  Books.    Same  as  above. 

The  pages  of  worn-out  library  books  may  be  used  for  cut- 
outs and  pasted  in  scrap  books  (made  of  a  folded  manila  sheet) 
for  one  group  in  the  busy  work  period. 

Third  Week. 

A.  Conversation  lesson  based  on  a  game,  "Tag,  You're  It." 
What  game  did  you  play  after  school  yesterday?     (Tag, 

You're  It.)  Who  was  "it"?  What  did  you  do  when  you  were 
"it"?  What  happened  to  the  boy  who  was  tagged  ?  How  many 
boys  had  a  chance  to  be  "it"? 

What  game  do  you  like  best?    How  do  you  play  it? 

B.  Oral  Reproduction  story. 

The  Boys  and  the  Frogs. 

Some  boys  were  playing  near  a  pond.  There  were  frogs  in 
the  pond.  The  boys  threw  stones  at  the  frogs  just  for  fun. 
They  hurt  some  of  the  frogs.  At  last  one  of  the  frogs  said  : 
"Please  stop,  boys.    What  is  fun  to  you  is  pain  to  us." 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  boys.    And  they  let  the  frogs  alone. 

C.  Dramatization. 

The  Boys  and  the  Frogs. 

Boys — "See  those  frogs  in  that  pond  !  Let  us  throw  some 
pebbles  at  them.    Watch  them  duck  under  the  water!" 

Frogs — "Oh,  boys;  stop,  please  stop  throwing  pebbles  at  us. 
You  are  hurting  us." 

Boys — "Oh,  but  we're  having  such  good  fun !" 
Frogs — "What  may  be  fun  to  you  is  harmful  to  us." 
Boys — "That  is  true.     Let  us  leave  them  alone." 

D.  Memory  Work. 

I  Saw  a  Ship  A-sailing. 
Verse  II. 

"There  were  comfits  in  the  cabin. 
And  apples  in  the  hold. 
The  sails  were  made  of  silk, 

And  the  masts  were  made  of  gold." 

E.  Use  of  Correct  Expression.  Irregular  verb  be.  Play 
a  game,  The  Busy  Be  with  cards. 

F.  Reading  to  Pupils.  J.  W,  Davis's  Sea  Brownies  (D. 
C  Heath  &  Co.). 

Home  Again. 

Two  happy  children  went  to  Dreamland  that  night  on  the 
back  of  the  "Fly-Away  Horse."  They  were  Bennie  and  Little 
Bell. 

Bennie's  eyes  looked  like  stars  the  next  morning.  He  had 
been  to  so  many  beautiful  places  with  Brownie  Ben. 

And  Little  Bell's  ears  looked  like  pearly  sea  shells.  For 
they  had  been  listening  to  Fairy  Bell's  wonderful  songs. 

And  Father  Ben  and  Mother  Bell  said  to  each  other :  "What 
dear  children  we  have  ! 

"Bennie  is  growing  into  a  brave  and  noble  boy.  He  is  a 
great  help  to  us.  And  what  should  we  do  without  Little  Bell? 
She  is  like  a  sunbeam  !" 

(Continued  on  page  40.) 
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LANGUAGE  WORK— 2A. 

Term  Plan  and  Details  of  Work. 

Spring  Term. 

Mondays. — Conversation  Lesson. 

Tuesdays. — Correct  Expression  and  Sentences  for  Copy. 

Wednesdays. — Library  Books. 

Thursdays. — Oral  Reproduction. 

Fridays. — Memory. 

First  Week. 

Conversation  Lesson. 

(The  aim  of  a  conversation  lesson  should  always  be  kept 
in  mind— to  get  the  children  to  talk.  The  dull  pupils  should 
be  given  special  encouragement.  The  teacher  should  not  ex- 
pect the  children  to  answer  in  her  own  language.  The  most 
glaring  errors  should  be  corrected  at  the  time,  but  not  with 
undue  emphasis.  The  most  common  errors  noted  should  be 
used  as  a  separate  lesson.  If,  at  the  close  of  the  lesson,  the 
children  have  been  induced  to  talk,  to  reply  when  spoken  to, 
the  lesson  has  not  been  a  failure.) 

How  many  boys  like  to  take  library  books  ? 

To  whom  do  the  library  books  belong? 

Then  how  should  we  use  the  books? 

If  you  let  another  boy  take  one  of  your  books,  and  he  tore 
the  pages,  what  would  you  think  of  him? 

If  he  should  lose  the  book,  would  you  like  it? 

Do  you  let  your  baby  brother  or  sister  take  the  book? 
Why  not? 

If  you  should  soil  the  cover  which  is  on  the  book,  what 
would  you  do? 

Before  you  sit  down  to  read  the  book,  what  do  you  always 
do?     (Wash  hands  with  hot  water  and  soap.) 

Correct  Expression. 

I  saw  it. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  how  the  drill  may  be  given : 

Teacher.- — Sam,  what  did  you  see  on  your  way  to  school 
this  morning? 

Sam. — I  seen  a  horse.  Teacher  corrects,  giving  model 
sentence,  "I  saw  a  horse."  She  asks  different  children  what 
they  saw.  Children  will  answer  "I  saw  a  policeman,"  "I  saw 
a  dog,"  etc.     Unconsciously  the  pupils  learn  the  correct  form. 

Sentences  for  Copy. 

I  saw  a  picture  of  George  Washington. 
Frank  saw  three  squirrels  in  the  park. 

Oral  Reproduction, 
the  two  goats. 

Two  goats  met  on  a  narrow  bridge.  There  was  not  room 
for  them  to  pass.  Neither  wished  to  go  back.  They  ran  to- 
gether.    Both  fell  into  the  water  and  were  drowned. 

Where  did  two  goats  meet  ?  Why  did  they  not  pass  ?  Did 
either  wish  to  go  back ?  What  did  they  do?  Where  did  they 
fall? 

Memory. 

"All  Things  Beautiful."    Mrs.  C.  F.  Alexander. 
1st  Stanza — 


All  things  bright  and  beautiful, 

All  creatures  great  and  small, 
All  things  wise  and  wonderful, 

The  Lord  God  made  them  all. 
Memory  Gem. — Waste  not :  want  not. 

Second  Week. 
Conversation  Lesson. 

Description  of  a  Game.— "Black  Tom."  If  the  children 
do  not  play  "Black  Tom,"  take  the  lesson  on  any  other  game 
with  which  they  are  familiar. 

When  we  have  recess,  what  game  do  we  like  to  play? 
(Black  Tom.) 

How  many  sides  do  we  have?     (Two.) 

After  the  boys  are  divided  into  two  sides,  whom  do  we 
choose?     (One  boy  to  be  Black  Tom.) 

Teacher. — Yes,  and  we  choose  a  boy  who  speaks  plainly, 
and  loudly  enough  so  that  all  the  boys  can  hear. 

Where  does  "Black  Tom"  stand ?    (Between  the  two  sides.) 

What  does  he  call  out?1     ("Black  Tom,"  three  times.) 

When  he  does  that,  what  do  the  boys  do?  Run  to  the 
other  side. 

Teacher.— The  boys  are  careful  not  to  be  too  rough  and 
knock  each  other  down. 

What  does  "Black  Tom"  try  to  do?  (Catch  as  many  boys 
as  he  can.) 

The  next  time  the  boys  run.  who  helps  "Black  Tom"? 
(Those  who  were  caught  before.) 

If  "Black  Tom"  should  call  out  twice  instead  of  three 
times,  what  do  the  boys  do?    (Stand  still.) 

Who  are  the  winners  of  the  game?  (The  last  boys  to  be 
caught. ) 

Correct  Expression. 

My  point  is  broken. 

Sentences  for  Copy. 

The  window  was  broken  by  a  careless  boy. 
The  pitcher  is  broken. 

Oral  Reproduction. 
the  fir  tree  and  the  bramble. 
A  fir  tree  looked  down  upon  a  bramble.  "Poor  thing,"  he 
said,  "you  are  good  for  nothing.  I  am  tall  and  strong."  But 
the  bramble  said,  "I  am  content  with  my  low  place!  See, 
here  comes  a  man  with  his  ax  to  cut  you  down.  Do  you  not 
wish  you  were  a  bramble  and  not  a  fir  tree?" 

Upon  whom  did  the  fir  tree  look  down?  What  did  he 
say  to  the  bramble?  What  did  he  say  about  himself?  What 
did  the  bramble  reply  about  his  low  place3  What  else  did  he 
tell  him? 

Memory. 

2nd  Stanza.— "All  Things  Beautiful." 
Each  little  flower  that  opens. 
Each  little  bird  that  sings. 
He  made  their  glowing  colors. 
He  made  their  tiny  wings. 
Memory  Gem.— Do  the  best  and  leave  the  rest. 
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Third  Week. 
Conversation  Lesson. 

How  many  children  made  sure  they  were  neat  and  clean 
before  they  came  to  school  this  morning? 

What  did  you  use  when  you  took  your  bath?  (Soap  and 
wash  cloth.) 

Teacher. — Yes,  we  must  use  soap  if  we  wish  to  be  per- 
fectly clean. 

What  kind  of  water  did  you  use? 

What  did  you  do  to  your  hair? 

What  did  you  do  to  your  fingernails? 

Were  you  ready  for  school  then?  (No,  I  brushed  my 
teeth.) 

What  did  you  use  on  the  brush? 

How  many  boys  remembered  to  brush  their  shoes  ?  That 
is  important,  because  if  our  shoes  are  dirty  and  dusty,  we  do 
not  look  neat. 

Correct   Expression. 
I  got  it  from  my  father. 

Sentences  for  Copy. 
My  mother  got  transfers  from  the  agent. 
I  got  a  book  from  the  library. 

Oral  Reproduction. 

learning  to  fly. 

One  summer  evening  a  robin  was  teaching  her  four  baby 

robins  to  fly.     She  said  "Don't  be  afraid,  just  spread  out  your 

wings  and  the  air  will  hold  you  up."     The  little  robins  did 

as  they  were  told.    They  flew  to  the  next  cherry  tree. 

Who  was  teaching  her  four  baby  robins  to  fly?  What 
did  she  say  to  them  ?  Did  the  little  robins  do  as  they  were 
told  ?    Where  did  they  fly  ? 

Memory. 
3rd  Stanza. — "All  Things  Beautiful." 
The  purple-headed  mountain, 

The  river  running  by  ; 
The  morning,  and  the  sunset 
That  lighteth  up  the  sky 
Memory  Gem. — Doing  nothing  is  doing  ill. 

Fourth  Week. 

Conversation  Lesson. 

canary. 

Who  has  a  bird  ?  What  is  he  called  ?  What  color  is  he  ? 
How  many  toes  has  he?     (Two  in  front,  one  behind.) 

What  does  he  do  in  the  morning?     (Sings.) 

Teacher. — He  also  sings  during  the  day. 

What  else  does  he  do  all  day?  (Bathes,  eats,  and  drinks. 
Hops  around  in  his  cage  from  one  perch  to  another.) 

What  has  he  in  the  top  of  his  cage?     (A  swing.) 

What  does  he  do  with  it?  (Rocks  himself  on  the  little 
swiiiL,r.  ) 

Where  does  he  live?     (In  a  cage.) 

Can  a  robin  live  in  a  cage?    Why  not? 

What  do  you  do  every  morning  for  your  canary?  (Feed 
him,  bathe  him,  and  clean  his  cage.) 

What  does  he  eat ?  How  does  he  take  his  bath?  (Throws 
water  over  himself  with  bis  beak.) 


How  does  he  sleep?  (Stands  on  one  foot  and  draws  the 
other  up  under  him.) 

Correct  Expression. 
I  did  it. 

Sentences  for  Copy. 
I  did  five  problems  correctly. 
Sam  did  his  work  neatly. 

Oral  Reproduction, 
the  fox  and  the  goat. 
A  fox  once  fell  into  a  well.  He  could  not  get  out.  A 
goat  came  along.  The  fox  said,  "This  is  the  best  water  I 
ever  drank."  The  silly  goat  jumped  into  the  well.  The  fox 
leaped  upon  the  goat's  back  and  climbed  out.  The  poor  goat 
was  left  to  get  out  as  best  he  could. 

Into  what  did  the  fox  fall?  Could  he  get  out?  Who 
came  along?  What  did  the  fox  say?  What  did  the  silly 
goat  do  ?  How  did  the  fox  get  out  ?  How  was  the  poor  goat 
left  to  get  out  ? 

Memory. 
4th  Stanza. — "All  Things  Beautiful." 

The  tall  trees  in  the  greenwood, 

The  pleasant  summer  sun ; 
The  ripe  fruits  in  the  garden, 
He  made  them  every  one. 
Memory  Gem. — A  man's  best  friends  are  his  ten  fingers. 

Fifth  Week. 

Conversation  Lesson. 

a  pet  dog. 

How  many  children  have  a  dog  at  home  ?     John,  tell  me 

about  yours.     What  is  his  name  ?     How  big  is  he  ?     What 

color  is  he? 

Teacher  asks  same  questions  of  several  children. 
Do  you  ever  take  him  out  for  a  walk?    Why?     (He  needs 
exercise.) 

Did  you  ever  see  a  dog  swim?  (He  is  very  fond  of  the 
water.) 

Tell  me  about  your  dog's  ears?  (Some  say  short,  others 
long  and  erect.) 

What  tricks  can  he  do?  What  games  do  you  play  with 
him?  Do  you  like  your  dog?  Why?  How  does  he  act  when 
he  is  happy? 

Correct   Expression. 
I  brought  it. 

Sentences  for  Copy. 
I  brought  a  large  apple  to  my  teacher. 
Brother  brought  these  leaves  from  the  country. 

Oral  Reproduction. 

A  man  had  a  dog  which  had  grown  old.  He  could  not 
run  fast.  His  teeth  were  giving  way.  One  day  he  caught  a 
hare.  He  could  not  hold  her.  His  master  beat  him  for  letting 
her  get  away.  "Master,"  said  the  poor  old  dog,  "do  not  beat 
me  for  what  I  am.    Be  kind  to  me  for  the  sake  of  what  I  was." 

Who  had  a  dog  which  had  grown  old?  Could  the  dog 
run  fast?  Were  his  teeth  good?  What  did  he  catch  one  day? 
Could  he  hold  her?  What  did  his  master  do?  What  did  the 
poor  old  dog  say? 

{Continued  on  page  41.) 
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LANGUAGE  WORK— 2B 

Term  Plan  and  Details  of  Work. 
Spring  Term. 
First  Week. 
Reproduction  Stories. 
In  reproducing  stories,  the  teacher  should  ask  the  child 
questions,  since  it  is  difficult  for  the  latter  to  remember  de- 
tails and  the  correct  order  of  events. 

THE  DOG  IN  THE  MANGER. 

Some  hay  was  in  a  manger.  A  growling  dog  lay  on  the 
hay.  A  hungry  ox  came  along.  The  dog  snapped  and 
growled  at  the  ox  and  would  not  let  him  touch  the  hay.  So 
the  poor  ox  went  away  hungry. 

Questions  for  Reproduction  Stories, 
the  dog  in  the  manger. 
What  was   in  a  manger?     Who  lay   on  the  hay?     Who 
came  along?    What  did  the  dog  do?    Did  the  ox  get  the  hay? 
a  conceited  grasshopper. 
A  very  young  grasshopper  and  an  old  rooster  were  out 
in  the  field  together. 

"I  can  jump  higher  than  anyone  in  this  field!"  cried  the 
grasshopper.  The  rooster  said  nothing,  but  opened  his  mouth 
as  if  he  meant  to  yawn. 

"Here  I  go!"  cried  the  grasshopper,  and  she  jumped  so 
high  that  she  landed  in  the  rooster's  mouth.  The  rooster  gob- 
bled her  up.  And  that  was  the  end  of  her  and  her  boasting. 
a  conceited  grasshopper. 
Who  were  out  in  the  field  together?  What  did  the  grass- 
hopper say  to  the  old  rooster?  Did  the  rooster  reply?  What 
did  he  do?  Where  did  the  grasshopper  land?  What  did  the 
rooster  do? 

Second  Week. 
Reproduction, 
the    golden    goose. 
Once  a  man  owned  a  wonderful  goose.     Every  morning 
when  he  said,  "Lay,"  it  laid  a  golden  egg.    By  and  by  the  man 
grew  so  greedy  that  he  wanted  all  the  golden  eggs  at  once. 
So  he  cut  open  the  goose.     There  wasn't  one  egg  in  it.     And, 
of  course,  the  goose  couldn't  lay  any  more  eggs  now.     The 
foolish  man  had  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 
the    golden    goose. 
Who  owned  a  wonderful  goose?     What  did  the  goose  do 
when   the   man   said   "Lay"?     What   did   the   man    want   all 
at  once?    So  what  did  he  do?    What  did  the  man  find  in  the 
goose?    Could  the  goose  lay  any  more  eggs  now? 
the  boy  and  the  frogs. 
Some  boys  at  play  near  a  pond  began  to  throw  stones  at 
the  frogs,  just  for  the  fun  of  seeing  them  go  under  the  water. 
They  killed  several  of  them. 

At  last  one  of  the  frogs  lifted  his  head  out  of  the  water 
and  cried  out,  "Pray  stop,  boys;  what  is  fun  for  you  is  death 
to  us." 

"That  is  true,"  said  one  of  the  boys.  "Let  us  leave  the 
poor  creatures  in  peace."     And  they  did. 

THE  BOY  AND  THE  FROGS. 

Where  were  some  boys  playing?  Who  were  in  the  pond? 
What  did  the  boys  throw  at  the  frogs  ?    Why  did  they  throw 


the  stones?  What  happened  to  some  of  the  frogs?  What 
did  one  of  the  frogs  say  to  the  boys  ?  Did  the  boys  throw  any 
more  stones  after  this?    What  did  one  boy  say? 

Third  Week. 

Reproduction. 

the  dog  and  his  shadow. 

A  dog  was  crossing  a  stream  of  water  with  a  piece  of 

meat  in  his  mouth.     As  he  looked  down,  he  thought  he  saw 

another  dog  with  a  larger  piece  of  meat.     Said  the  greedy 

fellow  to  himself,  "I'll  have  that,  too."    He  dropped  his  own 

meat  and  sprang  into  the  water  after  the  shadow.     The  real 

meat  fell  into  the  water  and  floated  away. 

THE  DOG  AND  HIS  SHADOW. 

What  did  a  dog  cross?  What  did  he  have  in  his  mouth? 
What  did  he  see  in  the  water?  What  did  the  greedy  fellow 
say  to  himself?  What  did  he  drop  into  the  water?  Did  he 
try  to  get  the  larger  piece?  What  happened  to  the  real  piece 
of  meat? 

THE  BEARS  AT  PLAY. 

A  small  brown  bear  and  a  small  black  bear  walked  up  to 
each  other  and  rubbed  noses. 

"Will  you  play  with  me  if  I  play  with  you?"  whispered 
the  brown  one  to  the  other.    And  the  other  whispered,  "I  will." 

The  two  trotted  out  to  the  center  of  the  cage.  The  brown 
one  turned  a  somersault  and  the  black  one  turned  a  bigger 
somersault.  After  this  they  both  turned  somersaults  together. 
When  the  play  was  over  they  rubbed  noses  again  and  each 
went  back  to  his  own  cave  in  the  rocks. 

THE  BEARS  AT  PLAY. 

What  did  the  small  brown  bear  and  the  small  black  bear 
do?  What  did  the  brown  one  say?  Did  they  play  together? 
Where  did  the  two  bears  go  ?  What  did  the  brown  one  do  ? 
Did  the  black  one  turn  a  bigger  somersault  ?  Then  what  did 
both  together  do?  When  the  play  was  over,  what  did  the 
bears  do? 

Fourth  Week. 

Reproduction, 
the  boy  and  the  nuts. 
A  boy  put  his  hand  into  a  jar  to  take   some  nuts.     He 
grasped  so  many  that  there  was  no  room  for  his  hand  to  come 
out.    In  a  great  fright,  he  burst  into  tears. 

"Be  satisfied  with  half  as  many,"  said  a  man  who  was 
watching  him,  and  your  hand  will  come  out  easily." 

The  greedy  boy  dropped  half,  and  at  once  out  came  his 
hand. 

THE  BOY  AND  THE   NUTS. 

What  was  in  a  jar?  What  did  a  boy  do?  How  many  nuts 
did  the  boy  grasp?  Was  he  able  to  draw  out  his  hand ?  What 
did  the  boy  do?  What  did  a  man  say  to  the  boy?  How 
manv  did  the  greedy  boy  drop?  Could  he  get  out  his  hand 
then? 

THE  SHORT  TALE  OF  THE  RABBITS   WHO   WENT  OUT  TO  SEE  THE 

WORLD. 

Two  white  rabbits  lived  in  a  hutch  in  our  back  yard.  One 
sunny  morning  said  one  to  the  other,  "Let  us  go  out  to  see  the 
world." 

So  they  did.  They  went  up  the  alleyway  to  the  front 
garden.     Here  the  grass  was  growing  fresh  and  gTeen. 
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"Ah  I"  viiil  the  other  one.  "the  world  was  made  for  us. 
It  is  nothing  but  a  big  cabbage  leaf.     Taste  it." 

Just  as  they  put  their  noses  down  to  nibble  a  bit  of  it,  a 
dog  poked  his  nose  through  the  railing  and  said,  "Bow  wow." 

"Oh,  my,  the  world  belongs  to  him,"  they  cried;  "he  may 
have  it."     Vnd  back  they  scurried  to  their  safe  hutch. 

There  they  stayed,  eating  cabbage  leaves  and  letting  the 
world  alone. 

THE  SHORT   TALK   OF   THE   RABBITS    WHE    WENT   OUT     In   SEE    THE 

WORLD. 

Who  lived  in  a  hutch  in  our  back  yard:  What  did  one 
s.ay  to  the  other"-'  Where  did  they  go?  How  was  the  grass 
growing  here?  What  did  they  think  the  cabbage  leaf  was? 
What  were  the)  going  to  do'  Whom  did  they  see  just  then? 
What  did  the  dog  say?  What  did  the  rabbits  say?  Did  they 
remain  in  the  garden?'     Where  did  they  go? 

Fifth  Heck. 
Reproduction. 

I  HI    SONG    nil     COCKLE-SHELL  SINGS. 

One  day  Anna  Lucy  held  a  cockle-shell  to  her  ear.  She 
listened  and  then  began  to  -mile.  "Do  you  hear  anything?" 
asked  her  little  brother.  Frank. 

"Yes."  answered  \jina  Lucy,  "you  may  hear  it.  too."  She 
held  the  shell  to  Frank's  ear.  Frank  listened  :  then  be  began 
to  smile.     "What  is  it?"  he  whispered. 

"It  is  the  song  of  the  sea."  said  \nna  Lucy.  "The  shell 
it  in  her  heart." 

Tin-:  song  Tin-:  cockle-shell  sim;s. 
What  did  Anna  Lucy  hold  to  her  ear  one  day?     What  did 
her  little  brother,  Frank,  ask  her?     What  did  Anna  Lucy  say? 
Did  die  let  Frank  hear  it?     What  song  did  the  shell  sing? 

Till-;    RUNAWAYS. 

■  toe  da)    four  little  whit<  md  three  little  white  geese 

met  together  near  Rover'-  kennel.  But  they  were  so  full  of 
themselves  that  they  did  not  notice  where  they  were. 

"We  Stole  out  while  Mother  Sow  was  dozing  after  dinner," 
screamed  the  little  pig  laughed  so  much  they  rolled 

on  the  ground 

"We  stole  out  while  Mother  Goose  was  gabbling  with  a 
neighbor."  giggled  the  little  geese.  And  they  hugged  then- 
sides  to  think  how  clever  they  were. 

"What's  this'  What'-  this!"  growled  Rover,  coming  to 
oor  of  hi-  kennel. 

The  pig-  squealed  with  fright  and  the  geese  clacked  in 
terror.     All  took  to  their  heels,  hack  to  their  mothers. 

nil-;  RUNAWAYS. 
Who  met  near  Rover's  kennel  one  day-  Did  they  know 
they  were  there:-  What  did  the  little  pigs  scream?  What  did 
the  little  geese  say?  Were  they  very  happy  about  it;-  Who 
heard  what  they  were  saying?  What  did  Rover  do?  Were 
the  pius  and  geese  frightened?     What  did  they  do? 

Sixth  Week. 

Reprodui  I  [ON. 

THE  ANT  ami  the  dove. 

e  an  ant  went  to  the  bank  of  a  river  to  quench  her 

th  As  she  stooped  to  the  water  she  fell  in  and  was  nearly 


drowned.  A  dove  perched  on  a  tree  overhanging  the  river 
saw  her  and  quickly  dropped  down  a  leaf  to  her.  The  ant 
climbed  upon  the  leaf  and  it  floated  to  the  bank.  She  went 
ashore,  safe  and  sound. 

Not  long  after  this  a  bird  catcher  stepped  softly  up  to  the 
tree  to  set  a  snare  to  catch  the  dove.  The  ant  saw  him  and 
quickly  stung  him  in  the  foot.  The  bird  catcher's  cry  at  the 
pain  startled  the  dove.    Away  she  flew,  safe  and  sound. 

THE  ANT   AM)  THE   DOVE. 

Who  went  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  Why  did  she  come? 
\s  she  stooped  to  take  a  drink,  what  happened?  Who  saw 
her  fall  in?  What  did  the  dove  do?  Then  what  did  the  ant 
do?  Was  the  ant  saved?  After  this,  who  set  a  trap  to  catch 
the  dove?  Who  saw  the  man.  What  did  the  ant  do?  When 
the  bird-catcher  cried,  did  it  frighten  the  dove?  So  what  did 
the  dove  do? 

THE  CROW    AND   THE    PITCHER. 

\  thirsty  crow  looked  for  some  water.  After  a  while  he 
found  a  little  in  a  tall  pitcher.  He  tried  to  reach  it,  but  in 
vain.  At  last  he  had  a  bright  thought.  First,  he  dropped  one 
pebble  into  the  pitcher.  Then  he  dropped  in  another  and  an- 
other. After  some  time  the  watch  rose  to  the  top.  Then  the 
crow  could  drink  it.     Was  he  not  a  wise  crow? 

I  111.  (ROW    AM)  THE    PITCHER. 

\\  ho  looked  for  some  water?  Where  did  he  find  a  little? 
Could  he  reach  it?  So  what  did  he  do?  Then  what  hap- 
pened? Could  the  crow  drink  it  now?  What  kind  of  a  crow 
was  he  ? 

Seventh  Week. 

Reproduction. 

Mil.  FOX   AND  THE  CROW  . 

A  fox  saw  a  crow  in  a  tree.  The  crow  was  eating  a  piece 
of  cheese.  The  fox  wanted  the  cheese  for  himself.  He  knew 
her  voice  was  harsh.  Yet  the  sly  fellow  began  to  praise  it. 
The  foolish  crow  was  pleased  with  this.  She  opened  her 
mouth  to  sing.  Down  dropped  the  cheese  to  the  ground.  Do 
yon  think  the  fox  ate  it? 

THE  FOX  AND  THE  (Row  . 

\\  hat  did  a  fox  see  in  a  tree?    What  was  the  crow  eating? 
What   did   the   fox   want  ?      The   fox   knew   what  ?     What   did 
be  do'     How  did  the  crow    feel'     What  did  she  do?     What 
dropped  to  the  ground?     Do  you  think  the  fox  ate  it? 
I  III    sw  \n's  meal. 

(  )ne  morning  as  a  shining  white  swan  sailed  about  on  the 
lake,  he  saw  a  hoy  on  the  bank,  eating  some  bread.  He  swam 
over  to  the  boy  and  thrust  out  his  long  white  neck  toward  the 
bread. 

"The  beautiful  swan  wants  m\  bread!"  cried  the  boy.  He 
was  delighted. 

He  broke  it  and  threw  it.  bit  by  bit.  on  a  lily  pad.  The 
swan  ate  it,  to  the  last  crumb.  Then  he  bent  his  head  as  if 
to  thank  the  boy,  and  sailed  away. 

THE    SWAN'S    MEAL. 

Who  was  on  the  lake  one  morning?  What  did  the  swan 
see?  What  was  the  boy  eating?  What  did  the  swan  do? 
What  did  the  boy  say?  Was  he  glad  to  give  the  swan  his 
bread  ?     What  did  the  swan  do  then? 

(To  be  continued.) 
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LANGUAGE    WORK— 3A 
Term  Plan  and  Details  of  Work — Spring  Term. 

First  Week. 

Composition. 
Monday — Oral  Reproduction. 
Tuesday — Correct  Expression. 
Wednesday — Construction. 
Thursday — Four  lines  of  Poetry. 
Memory — The  Violet — Jane  Taylor. 

Down   in   a  green  and   shady  bed, 

A  modest  violet  grew  ; 
Its  stalk  was  bent,  it  hung  its  head. 
As  if  to  hide  from  view, 
(a)   In  what  kind  of  bed  did  the  violet  grow?     Why  is  it 
called  a  bed?     What  happened  to   the   stalk?     Why  did  the 
violet  hang  its  head? 

Details. 

I.  Oral  Reproduction. 

The  Boy  and  the  Wolf. 
A  boy  was  minding  some  sheep.  Some  men  were  working 
in  the  fields  nearby.  They  told  the  boy  that  if  a  wolf  should 
come  he  should  cry,  "Wolf,  wolf!"  One  day  the  boy  thought 
he  would  play  a  joke  on  the  men.  He  cried  "Wolf,  wolf !"  The 
men  came  running  up  to  him  and  found  out  it  was  only  a 
joke.  In  a  few  days  the  wolf  did  really  come.  The  boy  cried 
"Wolf,  wolf!"  The  men  thinking  it  was  a  joke  did  not  come. 
The  wolf  ate  up  the  sheep  and  the  boy  learned  a  lesson. 

Questions. 
What  was  the  boy  doing?  Who  was  minding  some  sheep 
in  the  fields  nearby?  What  did  the  men  tell  the  boy  to  do  if 
a  wolf  should  come?  One  day  what  did  the  boy  do ?  What  did 
the  men  do  when  they  heard  him  cry  ?  When  they  came  what 
did  they  find  out?  What  happened  when  the  wolf  really  came? 
What  lesson  did  the  boy  learn? 

II.  Correct  Expression. 

Teach  the  correct  use  of  is.    Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following : 

1.  John  playing  ball. 

2.  The  room  warm. 

3.  the  door  closed? 

4.  Harry in  the  office. 

5.  My  father working. 

III.  Construction. 

The  teacher  and  children  working  together  should  construct 
a  paragraph.  Select  a  topic  which  is  easily  imitated.  Write 
three  sentences  on  this  topic.  Put  the  model  on  the  board,  or 
give  each  child  a  copy  of  the  model  such  as  the  following : 

Currants. 

Currants  are  fruit.  They  grow  in  clusters  on  bushes.  They 
ripen  early  in  summer. 

The  model  is  to  be  read  silently.  Substitute  grapes  for 
currants.    Children  write.    Grapes  are  fruit. 

Study  the  second  sentence.  Grapes  do  not  grow  on  bushes 
but  on  vines.    Bushes  may  be  used  in  place  of  clusters. 

For  the  third  sentence  use : 

Grapes  ripen  late  in  summer. 

Children  may  now  write  a  composition  on  grapes  with  model 
of  currants  on  the  board. 


IV.     Copying. 

First  stanza  of  the  "Violet,"  by  J.  Taylor. 
Down  in  a  green  and  shady  bed, 

A  modest  violet  grew  ; 
Its  stalk  was  bent,  it  hung  its  head, 
As  if  to  hide  from  view. 
Second  Week. 
Monday — Construction. 
Memory — 

And  yet  it  was  a  lovely  flower, 

Its  colors  bright  and  fair ; 
It  might  have  graced  a  rosy  bower, 
Instead  of  hiding  there. 
Why  is  the  flower  called  a  lovely  flower?     Where  could 
the  violet  have  grown  instead  of  in  the  shady  bed? 
Tuesday — Four  lines  of  Poetrv. 
Wednesday — Oral  Reproduction. 
Thursday — Correct  Expression. 
Friday — Copying. 

Details. 

I.  Construction — Golden  Rod. 

The  golden  rod  is  a  flower.  It  grows  in  clusters  on  stalks. 
It  blossoms  late  in  summer. 

Imitation — Aster. 

The  aster  is  a  flower.  It  grows  in  clusters  on  stalks.  It 
blossoms  early  in  fall. 

II.  Oral  Reproduction. 

First  part  of  "Little  Red  Riding-Hood." 

Little  Red  Riding-Hood — Part  I. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  a  certain  village  a  little 
girl.  When  she  was  six  years  old,  her  grandma  made  her  a 
red  coat  with  a  hood.  She  looked  so  pretty  in  it  that  the 
children  all  called  her  "Red  Riding-Hood." 

One  day  her  mamma  said :  "I  want  you  to  take  this  cake 
and  some  butter  to  grandma." 

Red  Riding-Hood  was  very  glad  to  go.  She  always  had  a 
good  time  at  grandma's. 

She  put  the  things  into  her  little  basket  and  ran  off.  When 
Red  Riding-Hood  came  to  the  wood,  she  met  a  big  wolf. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  said  the  wolf. 

Red  Riding-Hood  said,  "I  am  going  to  see  my  grandma. 
Mamma  has  made  her  a  cake  and  some  butter." 

"Does  she  live  far?"  said  the  wolf. 

"Yes,"  said  Red  Riding-Hood,  "in  the  white  house  bv  the 
mill." 

"I  will  go  too.  and  we  shall  see  who  will  get  there  first," 
said  the  wolf. 

Questions. 

How  old  was  the  little  girl  when  her  grandma  made  her  a 
red  coat  and  hood?  Why  did  the  children  call  her  "Red  Riding 
Hood?"  What  did  her  mother  say  to  her  one  day?  Why  did 
Red  Riding  Hood  like  to  go  to  her  grandma's?  In  what  did 
she  put  the  things?  Who  did  she  meet  when  she  came  to  the 
wood?  What  did  the  wolf  say?  What  did  Red  Riding  Hood 
answer?  Then  what  did  the  wolf  ask5  Where  did  she  say  her 
grandma  lived?  What  did  the  wolf  say  when  he  found  out 
where  her  grandma  lived  ? 

III.  Correct  Expression. 
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Teach  correct  use  of  are.     Fill  blanks  in  the  following: 

1.  Golden-rods flowers. 

2.  John  and  Henry in  the  yard. 

3.  The  children busy. 

4.  The  dogs barking. 

5.  all  the  boys  here? 

IV.  Copying. 

First  4  lines  of  "Hiawatha's  Childhood." 
By  the  shores  of  Gitche  Gumee, 
By  the  shining  Big-Sea-Water, 
Stood  the  wigwam  of  Nokomis, 
Daughter  of  the  Moon,  Nokomis. 

Third  Week. 

.Monday — Four  lines  of  Poetry. 
Memory — 

Yet  there  it  was  content  to  bloom, 

In  modest  tints  arrayed ; 
And  there  it  spread  its  sweet  perfume 
Within  the  silent  shade. 
How  did  the  violet  feel  growing  in  the  shady  bed?     What 
did  it  spread  in  the  shade?     Why  is  it  called  a  silent  shade? 
Tuesday — Oral  Reproduction. 
Wednesday — Construction. 
Thursday — Correct  Expression. 
Friday — Copying. 

Details. 

I.  Oral  Reproduction. 

Little  Red  Riding- Hood — Part  II. 

The  wolf  ran  off  and  took  a  short  way,  but  Red  Riding- 
Hood  stopped  to  pick  some  flowers.  When  the  wolf  got  to  the 
house,  he  tapped  on  the  door.  The  grandma  said,  "Who  is 
there?"  The  wolf  made  his  voice  as  soft  as  he  could.  He  said, 
"It  is  little  Red  Riding-Hood,  grandma." 

Then  the  old  lady  said,  "Pull  the  string  and  the  door  will 
open." 

The  wolf  pulled  the  string  and  the  door  opened.  He  ran 
in  and  ate  the  poor  old  lady.  Then  he  jumped  into  her  bed 
and  put  on  her  cap. 

When  Red  Riding-Hood  tapped  on  the  door,  the  wolf 
called  out,  "Who  is  there?"  Red  Riding-Hood  said,  "It  is  your 
little  Red  Riding-Hood,  grandma." 

Then  the  wolf  said.  "Pull  the  string  and  the  door  will  open." 

When  she  went  in,  she  said,  "Look,  grandma,  see  the  cake 
and  butter  mamma  has  sent  you." 

"Thank  you,  dear,  put  them  on  the  table  and  come  here." 

Questions. 

How  did  the  wolf  go  to  get  to  her  grandma?  What  did 
Red  Riding-Hood  stop  to  do?     Why? 

What  did  the  wolf  do  when  he  came  to  the  door?  What  did 
grandma  say  when  she  heard  the  tap?  Why  did  grandma  think 
that  it  was  Red  Riding-Hood  tapping?  How  did  the  wolf  get 
in?  What  did  he  do  to  the  poor  old  lady'  After  he  ate  her 
what  did  he  do. 

When  Red  Riding-Hood  tapped  on  the  door  what  did  the 
wolf  say?  What  did  Red  Riding-Hood  answer?  How  did  she 
get  in?  What  did  she  say  to  the  wolf?  What  did  the  wolf 
tell  her  to  do  with  the  basket? 


II.  Construction — An  Apple. 

The  skin  is  red.    Inside  the  skin  is  the  pulp.     In  the  center 
of  the  pulp  is  the  core.     The  core  holds  the  seed. 
Imitation — An  Orange;  a  Banana. 

III.  Correct  Expression — Place  correct  use  of  is  or  are  in  blank. 

1.  The  papers torn. 

2.  The  hat new. 

3.  the  girls  sewing? 

4.  The  girl in  the  store. 

5.  Abie  in  the  yard? 

IV.  Copy — A  letter. 

365  Hick  Street, 
B'klyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  10,  1914. 
My  Dear  Harry  : 

Promotion  day  was  June  30.  I  am  now  in  the  3A.  I  like 
it  very  much. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Sam  Smith. 

Fourth  Week. 
Monday — Oral  Reproduction. 
Tuesday — Correct  Expression. 
Wednesday — Copying. 
Thursday — Construction. 
Friday — Four  lines  of  poetry. 
Memory — 

Then  let  me  to  the  valley  go, 

This  pretty  flower  to  see, 
That  I  may  also  learn  to  grow 
In  sweet  humility. 
Who  wishes  to  go  to  the  valley  ?    Why  ?    What  lesson  may 
we  learn  from  this  violet? 

Details. 
I.  Oral  Reproduction. 

Little  Red  Riding-Hood — Part  III. 
When  Red  Riding-Hood  went  near  the  bed,  she  said,  "Oh, 
grandma,  how  big  your  arms  are." 
"The  better  to  hug  you,  my  dear." 
"How  big  your  ears  are,  grandma." 
"The  better  to  hear  you,  my  dear." 
"How  big  your  eyes  are,  grandma." 
"The  better  to  see  you,  my  dear." 
"How  big  your  teeth  are,  grandma." 
''The  better  to  eat  you." 

Then  the  cruel  wolf  jumped  up  and  ate  poor  little  Red 
Riding-Hood. 

Just  then  a  hunter  came  by.     He  heard  Red  Riding-Hood 
scream.    The  hunter  ran  into  the  house  and  killed  the  old  wolf. 
When  he  cut  the  wolf  open,  out  jumped  Little  Red  Riding- 
Hood  and  her  grandma. 

Questions. 

When  she  went  near  the  bed  what  did  Red  Riding-Hood 
say  about  grandma's  arms  ?  What  did  the  wolf  answer  ?  What 
did  she  say  about  her  ears?  What  did  the  wolf  say?  About 
her  eyes'  What  did  the  wolf  say?  About  her  teeth?  What 
did  the  wolf  say?    And  then  what  did  he  do? 

Who  came  by  just  then?  What  did  he  hear?  When  he 
ran  in  the  house  what  did  he  do  to  the  wolf?  Who  jumped  out 
when  he  cut  the  wolf  open? 

(Continued  on  page  41.) 
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LANGUAGE    WORK— 3B 
Term  Plan  and  Details  of  Work — Spring  Term. 
First    Week. 
Monday — Reproduction  Story  (Fable). 
Tuesday — Oral  Explanation  (Ethical  Lesson). 
Wednesday — Plural  and   Singular. 
Thursday— Model  Letter. 
Friday — Poetry. 

Monday — Reproduction  Story. 
"The  Thirsty  Crow." 
A  crow  that  was  very  thirsty  found  a  pitcher  with  a  little 
water  in  it.     She  tried  first  to  break  the  pitcher  and  then  to 
overturn  it,  but  it  was  both  too  strong  and  too  heavy  for  her. 
At  last  she  thought  of  a  way.     She  dropped  little  pebbles  into 
the  pitcher  and  thus  raised  the  water  until  she  could  reach  it. 
Teacher  tells  story  first  as  a  whole.     She  then  asks  ques- 
tions as: 

(1)  What  did  a  thirsty  crow  find? 

(2)  Why  couldn't  she  drink  the  water? 

(3)  What  did  she  try  to  do? 

(4)  Why  couldn't  she  break  the  pitcher? 

(5)  At  last,  what  did  she  do? 

(6)  What  did  the  pebbles  do  to  the  water? 
Tuesday — Oral   Explanation    (Ethical   Lesson). 

Care  of  School  Books. 

Tr. — "Children,  do  you  own  the  books  that  you  have  just 
received?"     Ch. — "No,  they  are  lent  to  us." 

Tr. — "To  whom  do  these  books  belong?"  Ch. — "To  the 
Board  of  Education." 

Tr. — "How  should  you  treat  the  property  of  other  people?" 
One  child. — "We  should  take  very  good  care  of  other  people's 
property."  Another  child. — "We  should  return  it  as  we  re- 
ceived it." 

Tr. — "Tell  me  one  of  the  things  that  you  are  going  to  do  to 
keep  these  books  nice  and  new."  One  child. — "I  am  going  to 
cover  my  book."  "Tr. — "Yes,  we  must  all  cover  our  books ; 
but  will  any  kind  of  cover  do?"  "Ch. — "No;  it  must  be  clean." 
Another  child. — "It  must  be  strong."  Tr. — "A  heavy  brown 
cover  like  the  grocer  uses  makes  the  best  cover." 

Tr. — "Tell  me  something  more  about  the  care  of  our 
books."  Child. — "I  must  keep  my  book  nice  and  dry  when  I'm 
coming  to  school  on  a  rainy  morning."  "Child — "I  must  find 
a  place  for  my  book  at  home."  Tr. — "Yes ;  be  sure  to  have  a 
place  for  your  book  and  keep  it  in  it.  Do  not  allow  your  baby 
brother  or  sister  to  have  it." 

Tr. — "Tell  me  anything  else  that  will  help  to  keep  our 
books  neat  and  clean."  Ch. — "We  should  be  careful  to  have 
clean  hands  before  we  touch  our  books."  Tr. — "Yes,  that  is 
one  of  the  most  important  things.  Always  wash  your  hands 
after  your  dinner  before  you  begin  your  studying." 

Let  one  child  make  a  resume  of  the  talk,  "Care  of 
School  Books." 

Wednesday — Singular,  Plural. 

Teach  meaning  of  singular  and  plural.  Tell  children  that 
a  word  that  means  one  person,  place  or  thing  is  known  as 
singular.  Ask  pupils  if  they  can  give  you  a  word  that  means 
one  person,  place  or  thing.  Tell  them  that  a  word  that  means 
more  than  one  person,  place  or  thing  is  called  plural.     Ask 


pupils  to  give  words  that  mean  more  than  one  person,  place  or 
thing.  After  the  idea  of  singular  and  plural  has  been  given, 
have  pupils  give  sentences  containing  words  in  singular  and 
words  in  plural. 

Thursday — Model   Letter.    Copy. 

168  Taylor   St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  19,  1914. 
Dear  Robert, 

'School  has  begun  again  and  I  am  working  hard.  I  am  in 
the  3B  grade,  and  I  like  it  very  much.  Write  soon  and  tell 
me  how  you  like  your  new  class. 

Your  friend, 

Harold  Waters. 

Master  Harold  Waters. 

Cover  model.  Introduce  by  speaking  of  need  of  letter 
writing.  Talk  about  the  postman  and  the  delivery.  Have 
pupils  read  the  letter.  Have  them  study  form,  heading  and 
salutation. 

Have  pupils  copy,  step  by  step.  Each  letter  must  be  perfect. 

Friday — Memory  Work. 
"The  Tempest." 
We    were    crowded    in   the    cabin ; 

Not  a  soul  would  dare  to  sleep ; 
It   was  midnight  on  the  ocean, 
And  a  storm  was  on  the  deep. 
Questions. — Where    was    everybody?      Why    were    they 
afraid  to  sleep?     What  do  you  suppose  the  deep  is?     How 
would  you  feel,  out  on  a  stormy  sea  at  midnight? 

Second   Week. 

Monday — Plural  of  nouns. 

Tuesday — Memory. 

Wednesday — Correct  expression. 

Thursday — Letter  dictate. 

Friday — Oral  description. 
Monday — Plural  of  nouns:  Boy,  girl,  mother,  father,  sister. 

Teach  plural  of  these  words. 

Have  pupils  give  sentences  containing  these  words  in  their 
singular  form,  i.  e. : 

I  am  a  boy  in  the  3B  grade. 

My  father  is  a  good  swimmer. 

My  sister  goes  to  this  school. 

Write  these  sentences  on  board.  Have  pupils  change  these 
so  the  words  boy,  girl,  mother,  father  and  sister  are  in  plural 
form. 

Tuesday — M  e  mory . 

"The  Tempest." 
'Tis    a    fearful    thing    in    winter 
To  be  shattered  by  the  blast, 
And   to   hear  the   rattling  trumpet 
Thunder,  "Cut  away  the  mast!" 
Questions :    What  story  does  the  first  line  tell  ?     What  is 
the  blast?     What  is  the  mast  of  a  ship? 

Wednesday — Correct   Expression. 
Tell  children  by  way  of  introduction  that  do  is  one  of  four 
brothers — do,  did,  doing,  done.    Name  the  parts,  calling  them 
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first,  second,  third  and  fourth.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
fourth  part — done — requires  a  helping  word.  State  what  the 
helpers  may  be.  Have  pupils  give  sentences  containing  done 
(on  other  side)  with  its  helper.  Write  sentences  on  the  board. 
Have  children  supply  parts  of  do,  i.  e. : 

He  will  his  work  well.     The  boys  are  as 

you  said.    I  have all  I  can.    I it  for  my  brother. 

Thursday — Letter    ( dictate ) . 
Write  from  dictation  the  letter  of  the  previous  week. 

Friday — Oral   Description. 
"Our  School  House." 

Each  child  will  describe  the  school  house.  The  oral  de- 
scription of  each  pupil  will  consist  of  answers  to  the  following 
questions,  which  may  be  placed  on  the  board: 

(1)  On  what  street  or  avenue  is  the  school  house? 

(2)  What  color  is  it? 

(3)  Tell  if  it  has  a  tree  in  front  of  it. 

(4)  Tell  one  other  thing  about  your  school  house  that  you 
would  like  people  to  know. 

Third    Week. 
Monday — Questions,   statements    (meaning   review). 
Tuesday — Poetry. 

Wednesday — Reproduction  story   (fable). 
Thursday — Address  envelope. 
Friday — Plural  of  nouns. 

Monday — Question  and  Statement. 

Note — This  lesson  may  be  correlated  with  nature  work, 
reading,  etc. 

Tr.  (after  class  has  read  the  story  of  Dick  Whittington,  or 
some  other  interesting  story  suitable  to  grade) — "Tell  me 
something  about  Dick  Whittington. 

First  Child — "Dick  was  a  poor,  lonely  boy." 

Second  Child — "His  father  and  mother  were  dead." 

Third  Child — "He  went  through  the  streets  of  London 
looking  for  gold." 

The  teacher  w  rites  these  stories  or  statements  on  the  board. 
She  calls  them  statements.  She  tells  children  that  a  state- 
ment is  a  sentence  that  tells  something.  She  calls  on  pupils  to 
change  the  first  statement  so  that  instead  of  telling  a  thing,  it 
asks  something  about  Dick.  She  writes  the  questions  on  the 
board  under  the  statements.  She  tells  pupils  that  a  question 
is   a  sentence   that   asks   something. 

Pupils  give  other  statements  and  change  them  to  questions. 

Tuesday — Memory  Work. 

"The  Tempest." 

So  we  shuddered  there  in  silence, 
For  the  stoutest  held  his  breath, 
While  the  hungry  sea  was  roaring 
And  the  breakers  talked  with  Death. 
Questions  on  poetry  : 

(1)  Why  is  everybody  silent? 

(2)  Why  do  they  shudder? 

(3)  What  do  you  suppose  stovtest  means? 

(4)  Is  the  sea  really  hungry? 

(5)  Give  me  another  name  for  breakers.  Did  they  reallv 
talk? 


Wednesday — Reproduction  Story. 
"The  Man  and  the  Lion." 
A  lion  was  going  along  the  road  with  a  man,  and  each  was 
telling  stories.  By  and  by  they  came  upon  a  statue  by  the 
roadside  of  a  man  with  his  hand  upon  the  lion's  throat.  The 
man  pointed  to  it  and  said :  "There !  see ;  we  are  stronger  than 
you.    We  are  the  masters  of  animals." 

But  the  lion  said:  "If  lions  knew  how  to  carve  in  stone, 
you  would  see  the  lion  with  his  paw  on  the  man's  neck." 

Teacher  tells  story  as  a  whole  and  then  asks  questions  as 
in  first  week. 

Questions  on  story  : 

( 1 )  Who  were  walking  along  the  road  together  ?  What 
aid  they  see?  Tell  about  the  statue.  What  did  the  man  say? 
What  did  the  lion  say  ? 

Thursday — Address  envelope  for  letter  written  first  week. 
Master  Robert  Waters. 

162  Ross  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Friday — Plural  of  Nouns. 
Review-   meaning  of  singular  and  plural. 
Teach  plural  of  book,  pencil,  hat,  apple,  brother. 
Have  pupils  use  these  words  in  statements,  using  singular 
form.     Have  them  change  these  to  plural. 

Fourth  Week. 
Monday — Poetry. 

Tuesday — Verb   do.      (Elliptical    sentences.) 
Wednesday — Plural  of  nouns. 
Thursday— Composition   (Columbus  Day). 
Friday — Statements  to  questions. 

Monday — "The  Tempest." 
As  thus  we  sat  in  darkness, 

Each  one  busy  with  his  prayers, 
"We    are    lost!"    the    captain    shouted. 
As  he  staggered  down  the  stairs. 
Questions  on  poetry : 

Why  were  the  lights  turned  out?  Would  you  pray  if  you 
had  been  there?    Why  did  the  captain  stagger  down  the  stairs? 

Tuesday — Verb  Do.    (Drill.)    Review  four  parts. 

Have  children  supply :  ( 1 )    I  have  my  home-work. 

(2)   My  brother  his  work  well.      (3)   We  as 

we  are  told.     (4)   The  boys  in  our  class  are  their  best 

work.      (5)   Washington  much   for  his  country. 

Wednesday — Plural,   Singular   of   Nouns. 

Review  meaning  of  singular  and  plural. 

Teach  plural  of  man,  woman,  child  and  eye.  Have  pupils 
give  sentences  using  the  singular  form,  and  then  have  them 
change  these  to  plural. 

Thursday — Composition. 
"Columbus  Day." 
As  a  preparation   for  this  lesson  read  to  pupils   a  short, 
simple  account  of  the  life  of  Columbus.    Ask  pupils  questions; 
get  oral  answers  and  then  have  written  answers. 

Illustration:  In  one  sentence  tell  what  Columbus  Day  is 
and  when  it  is.  In  another  sentence  tell  why  we  honor 
Columbus. 

(Continued  on  page  42.) 
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LANGUAGE    WORK— 4A 

Term  Plan  and  Details  of  Work.   Spring  Work. 

First  Week. 

I.     Reproduction   Story. 

"Ceres." 

In  September,  Ceres,  the  mother  earth,  drives  north,  south, 

east  and  west  over  her  kingdom,  leaving  in  her  wake  bounty 

and  beauty  for  the  sons  of  man. 

Fields  and  woods  proclaim  her  passing.  The  fields  are 
golden  with  nodding  grain,  and  vineyards  purple  with  luscious 
grapes.  The  trees  bow  down  their  heavily-laden  branches 
for  us  to  gather  the  fruits. 

The  richness  of  the  harvest  gladdens  the  heart  of  man, 
and  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  is  raised  to  Ceres,  the  bounti- 
ful giver. 

Questions  for  reproduction  story:  What  does  Ceres  do  in 
September?  Tell  how  the  country  looks  at  the  harvest  time? 
How  does  man  thank  Ceres  for  the  bountiful  harvest? 

II.    Verb  Drill, 
Fill  blanks.     Write  zvrote,  has  or  have  written. 

Longfellow  "The  Children's  Hour." 

Does  Sam's  pen well? 

Who  "Robert  of  Lincoln?" 


Have  you 
I  shall  - 


the  storv  of  "Hercules' 


to  my  grandmother  tomorrow. 

William   very   well. 

Charles  has  his  dictation. 

When  will  you the  letter? 

My  teacher  has  asked  me  to  -         -  a  letter. 


Both  of  these  pens 
III. 


poorh 


Model  Letter. 

76  Fulton  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
September  14,  1914. 

Dear  Frank : 

Next  Tuesday  we  shall  have  a  holiday.  Mother  has  prom- 
ised to  take  me  to  Prospect  Park.  Three  of  my  playmates  are 
going  with  us. 

We  are  going  to  play  games  and  gather  autumn  leaves.  Of 
course  we  shall  not  forget  to  visit  the  animals.  Will  you  ask 
vour  mother  if  you  may  come  with  us. 

Your  friend, 

John. 

Have  children  copy  above  model,  substituting  personal 
heading  and  signature. 

IV.     Dictation. 
The  goldenrod  is  yellow ; 

The  corn  is  turning  brown  ; 
The    trees    in    apple    orchards 
With  fruit  are  bending  down. 
Copy  stanza  of  poetry  from  reader. 

V.     Rules  for  Capital  Letters. 
Write   several   sentences   on   board.     With   what   kind   of 
letter  does  each  sentence  begin  ?    Have  children  write  sentences 
on  board.     In  this  way  develop.     Rule:    The  first  word   of 
every  sentence  begins  with  a  capital  letter. 


V.     Memory  Gem. 
"The  Children's  Hour." 
Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 

When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 
Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupation 
That  is  known  as  the  children's  hour. 

I  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 

The  patter  of  little  feet, 
The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened, 

And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 

From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamplight. 

Descending  the  broad  hall  stair, 
Grave  Alice  and  laughing  Allegra, 

And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

A  whisper,  and  then  a  silence : 

Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes 
They    are    plotting    and    planning    together 

To  take  me  by  surprise. 

A    sudden    rush    from   the    stairway, 

A  sudden  raid  from  the  hall ! 
By  three  doors  left  unguarded 

They  enter  my  castle  wall ! 

They  climb  up  into  my  turret. 

O'er  the  arms  and  back  of  my   chair ; 

If  I  try  to  escape,  they  surround  me ; 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 

They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses. 

Their  arms  about  me  entwine, 
Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen 

In  his  Mouse  Tower  on  the  Rhine. 

Do  you  think,  O  blue-eyed  banditti, 

Because  you  have  scaled  the  wall. 
Such  an  old  mustache  as  I  am 

Is  not  a  match  for  you  all? 

I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress 

And  will  not  let  you  depart, 
But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeon 

In  the  round  tower  of  my  heart. 

And  there  will  I  keep  you  forever : 

Yes,  forever  and  a  day, 
Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruin 

And  molder  in  dust  away. 

— Henry  W.  Longfellmv. 

Questions  to  Bring  Out  Meaning  of  Above  Poem. 
At  what  time  of  the  day  does  the  "Children's  Hour"  come? 
What  words  tell  you  the  "Children's  Hour"  is  a  time  of  rest? 
Where  is  the  poet  at  this  hour?  What  does  he  hear  in  the 
room  above  him?  Whom  does  he  see  descending  the  stair? 
What  are  the  children  doing  on  the  stairway?    How  do  they 
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enter  their  father's  study?  What  does  the  poet  mean  by  "My 
castle  wall"?  What  part  of  a  castle  is  a  turret?  What  is  the 
turret  in  this  room?  What  does  the  poet  mean  by  being  de- 
voured with  kisses?  What  else  did  the  children  do  to  him? 
What  does  this  make  him  think  of?  (Tell  children  story  of 
"The  Bishop  of  Bingen".) 

What  are  banditti  ?    Who  are  the  blue-eyed  banditti  ?  What 
wall  did  they  scale?     Why  does  the  poet  call  himself  an  old 
mustache?     Where  is  his  fortress?     What  is  he  going  to  do 
with  his  captives?     What  is  a  dungeon  in  a  castle  used  for? 
Where  is  the  poet's  dungeon  ?     How  long  is  he  going  to  keep 
his  children  prisoners  in  the  dungeon  of  his  heart? 
Seco)id  Week. 
I.     Addressing  Envelopes. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Reid, 
87  Graham  Ave., 

Brooklyn, 
New  York, 
In  the  above  address  what  is  written  on  the  first  line?    On 
the  second  line?     The  third  line?     The  fourth  line? 

Have  children  notice  that  each  line  begins  a  little  farther  to 
the  right  than  the  line  above.  Children  should  make  rectangles 
like  the  above  and  write  addresses  of  father,  relatives  and 
playmates. 

II.  Composition.  Description. 
Model :  The  Apple. 
The  apple  is  a  fruit.  Its  shape  is  round.  It  hangs  by  a 
stem.  Opposite  the  stem  is  called  the  blossom  end.  The  skin 
is  thin.  Beneath  the  skin  is  the  flesh.  In  the  middle  lies  the 
core.  We  eat  apples.  Some  apples  taste  sweet  and  some  sour. 
The  seeds  point  toward  the  stem. 

Children  should  study  the  above  model  and  then  write  a 
description  of  some  other  fruit. 

III.     Dictation. 
Write  it  on  your  heart  that  every  day  is  the  best  day  of 
the  year. 

Copy  paragraph  from  reader. 

IV.     Rules  for  Capital  Letters. 
Write  on  board : 

Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 

When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 
Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupation 
That  is  known  as  the  Children's  Hour. 
Have  children  observe  that  each  line  of  poetry  in  the  above 
stanza  begins  with  a  capital  letter.     Also  have  them  observe 
poems  in  reader. 

In  this  way  develope :  Rule — Every  line  of  poetry  should 
begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

V.     For  Reproduction. 
"The  Donkey's  Mistake." 

A  donkey  was  once  loaded  with  salt.  He  came  to  a  river 
and,  slipping,  fell  into  the  water.  When  he  arose,  his  load  was 
lighter,  for  the  salt  had  dissolved.  The  donkey  noticed  this. 
Another  time  he  came  the  same  way  and  fell  on  purpose.  This 
time  he  carried  dry  sponges.  They  absorbed  the  water  and 
became  very  heavy.  The  donkey  could  hardly  rise,  and  came 
near  bein^  drowned.    (From  De  Garmo's  Language  Lessons.) 

Questions  for  Reproduction  Story : 

With  what  was  the  donkey  loaded  the  first  time?    What 


happened  when  he  came  to  the  river?  With  what  was  he 
loaded  the  second  time?  What  happened  when  he  came  to 
the  river  this  time? 

Third   Week. 
I.     Composition.     Fable. 

A  fox  in  search  of  prey  came  to  a  grape-vine  on  a  trellis. 
The  vine  hung  full  of  sweet  grapes.  The  fox  leaped  up  many 
times,  for  he  wanted  them  badly.  But  they  hung  so  high  that 
all  his  leaping  was  in  vain.  Some  birds  sat  in  a  neighboring 
tree  and  laughed  at  his  efforts.  Finally  he  turned  away  with 
contempt,  saying :  "The  grapes  are  too  sour  for  me.  I  do  not 
want  them." 

Using  the  above  model,  write  a  composition,  "The  Cat  and 
the  Roast."  Think  of  a  cat  instead  of  the  fox;  instead  of  the 
grape-vine  imagine  a  cupboard  with  a  wire  door,  upon  which 
the  cat  scratches;  instead  of  the  grapes  think  of  a  roast,  and 
instead  of  the  birds,  two  dogs.  (From  De  Garmo's  "Lan- 
guage Lessons.") 

II.     Dictation. 
Low  on  the  ground  an  acorn  lies ; 
Little  by  little  it  mounts  to  the  skies; 
Shadow  and  shelter   for  wandering  herds ; 
Home  for  a  hundred  singing  birds. 
Copy  stanza  of  poetry  from  reader. 

III.     W'rite  on  board: 

My  name  is  John  Wood.  My  mother  and  I  live  near  the 
park.     I  went  to  visit  my  cousin. 

Notice  that  every  time  the  word  /  is  written  with  a 
capital  letter.  The  word  /  stands  for  the  person  who  is 
speaking. 

Develope  rule :  The  word  /  is  always  written  with  a  cap- 
ital letter. 

IV.     Oral  Description  of  a  Picture — "The  Gleaners," 
By  Millet. 
V.     Verb  Drill. 
Supply  the  correct  word :  Break,  broke,  has  or  have  broken. 

I  have  my  pencil.     The  girl  has  the  glass. 

Have  you  ever a  pitcher?     Frank  fell  and  his 

arm.     The  last  straw  the  camel's  back.     Did  you  ever 

an  egg?     The  waves  will  on  the  shore.     The 


window  has  been 


by  Tom. 


Fourth  Week. 
I.    Dictation. 
Habit  is  a  cable:  we  weave  a  thread  of  it  every  day,  and  at 
last  we  cannot  break  it. — Horace  Mann. 
Copy  paragraph  from  reader. 

II.     Sentence  Work — Subject  and  Predicate. 

Dogs  bite.     Rivers  flow. 

Of  what  do  I  speak  in  the  first  sentence?  What  do  I  say 
of  them.  Of  what  do  I  speak  in  the  second  sentence?  What 
do   I  say  of  them. 

The  part  of  the  sentence  that  shows  what  is  spoken  of  is 
called  the  subject.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  first  sentence? 
Of  the  second? 

The  part  of  the  sentence  that  tells  what  is  said  of  the  sub- 
ject is  called  the  predicate.  What  is  the  predicate  of  the  first 
sentence?    Of  the  second? 

(Continued  on  page  43.) 
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LANGUAGE    WORK— 4B 
Term  Plan  and  Details  of  Work — Spring  Term. 
First  Week. 
MONDAY— Oral    Reproduction. 
TUESDAY— Sentence  Study. 

WEDNESDAY— Model  Composition  from  outline. 
THURSDAY— Sentence  Study. 
FRIDAY— Poetry  ;  four  lines. 

Oral  and  Written  Reproduction. 
A  Lesson  in  Politeness. 
President  Jefferson  was  a  man  of  very  careful  manners. 
One  day  while  he  was  riding  with  his  grandson,  he  met  an 
old  slave  who  raised  his  hat  and  bowed  politely.  Jefferson 
returned  the  salute,  but  the  grandson  took  no  notice  of  it. 
Jefferson  turned  to  the  boy  and  said :  "Thomas,  do  you  per- 
mit a  poor  slave  to  be  more  of  a  gentleman  than  you  are?" 

Reproduction  Story. 

1.  Write  three  questions  that  you  would  like  to  ask  about 
this  story.     Let  every  question  be  a  good  one. 

(Teacher  may  call  on  pupils  to  answer  the  questions  asked.) 

What  is  the  name  of  the  story? 

The  name  of  a  story  is  often  called  the  title. 

(The  first  and  the  important  words  in  every  title  begin 
with  capital  letters.) 

Study     of    Simple     Declarative     Sentence — Course     of 

Study — 4B. 

1.  I  go  to  school. 

2.  I  am  in  the  fourth  grade. 

3.  James  is  in  my  class. 

4.  My  school  is  the  best  in  the  city. 

Each  of  these  sentences  tell  you  something.  It  is  a  state- 
ment about  something. 

With  what  kind  of  letter  does  each  of  these  sentences  be- 
gin? 

What  mark  of  punctuation  follows  each  statement? 

A  statement  or  declarative  sentence  is  a  sentence  that 
states  or  tells  something. 

A  statement  or  declarative  sentence  begins  with  a  capital 
letter  and  is  followed  by  a  period. 

Model  Compositions  from  Outlines. 

Bruce  and  the  Spider. 

(Pupils  compose  orally  from  outline  before  writing.) 

I.  Who  Robert  Bruce  was. 

1.  What  English  did. 

2.  Where  Bruce  went. 

3.  How  he  felt. 

II.  Spider. 

1.  What  spider  wished  to  do. 

2.  Why  Bruce  watched  spider. 

3.  What  happened. 

III.  What  Bruce  said. 
What  Bruce  did.     Result. 

IV.  Lesson  the  spider  taught. 

To  insure  intelligent  use  of  outlines,  they  should  be  con- 
structed in  the  presence  of  the  class  and  their  purpose  should 


be    made    clear.      Pupils    should    compose   orally    from    these 
outlines  before  writing. 

— Course  of  Study. 
Language. 

Review    lesson   on   the   simple   declarative    sentence. 

Reading  to  pupils — "Gulliver's  Travels." 

Paragraphs   and   stanzas   from   memory.      (Poetry.) 
The  Village  Blacksmith. 

1.  Recite  the  first  verse. 

What  do  you  mean  by  a  "smithy?" 

What  kind  of  man  was  the  smith  ? 

What  about  his  arms? 

What  else  in  the  first  stanza  tells  you  about  his  strength? 

Capitalization :  words  derived  from  proper  names ;  words 
applied  to  the  Deity ;  titles  of  honor  and  respect. 

Punctuation:  possessive  forms  of  nouns.  Broken  quota- 
tions. 

— Course  of  Study. 

In  exercises  for  dictation,  introduce  selections  to  teach 
above. 

Dictation. 

William  Henry  Haworth  said,  "Man  never  made  and 
nature  never  produced  anything  more  beautiful  than  the 
American  flag." 

Change  to  a  broken  quotation. 

Second  Week. 
MONDAY— Oral  Reproduction. 
TUESDAY— Sentence  Study.     Dictation. 
WEDNESDAY— Verb  Study   (irregular). 
THURSDAY— Verb  Study  (continued).  Transcription. 
FRIDAY— Poetry    (4  lines).     Dictation. 

Oral  and   Written  Reproduction. 
A  Lesson  in  Politeness. 

General  Lee  was  once  a  passenger  in  a  crowded  railway 
train :  An  aged  woman,  poorly  dressed  and  carrying  a  heavy 
basket,  boarded  the  train.  She  walked  from  one  car  to  another 
without  finding  a  seat  and  no  one  offered  her  one.  At  last 
she  came  to  the  place  where  General  Lee  was  sitting.  He  rose 
at  once.  Lifting  his  hat  politely,  he  said:  "Madam,  take  this 
seat."  In  an  instant  a  dozen  men  offered  to  give  their  seats  to 
the  general,  but  he  refused  them  all.  He  said:  "If  there  was 
no  seat  for  this  old  lady,  there  is  none  for  me." 

Study  of  Simple  Declarative  Sentence. 

Make  a  statement  about  each  of  the  following  things — 
children  —  birds  —  boys — Atlantic  Ocean — cotton — Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Read  the  following  sentences.  Tell  how  each  begins  and 
why,  and  what  mark  is  placed  after  each  and  why. 

1.  The  oak  is  a  strong  tree. 

2.  The  rain  helps  little  plants  tc  grow. 

3.  The  sun  helps  them  grow. 

In  sentence  (1)  what  is  spoken  of  (oak)?  Oak  is  the 
subject. 

In  sentence  (2)  what  is  spoken  of  (rain)?  Rain  is  the 
subject. 

In  sentence  (3)  what  is  spoken  of  (sun)  ?  Sun  is  the 
subject. 

(The  part  of  the  sentence  that  shows  what  is  spoken  of 
is  called  the  subject.) 
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Irregular  Verbs. 

1.  I  learn  my  lessons. 

2.  I  learned  geography  last  week. 

3.  I   have  learned   the  "Village   Blacksmith." 

4.  Some  boys  always  know  their  lessons. 

5.  I  knew  my  lessons  yesterday. 

6.  John  has  known  his  lessons  all  term. 

In  sentence  2,  how  is  learn  written  to  show  past  time  is 
meant  ? 

In  third? 

Does  "know"  change  in  the  same  way  to  show  past  time? 

"ed"  is  generally  added  to  the  present  form  of  the  verb 
to  express  past  time,  but  some  verbs  change  entirely  to  ex- 
press past  time  as,  know — knew — known. 

Learn  following  verbs : 
Present  Past  Present  Past 

write  wrote  written     break  broke  broken 

take  took  taken        grow  grew  grown 

speak  spoke  spoken     tear  tore  torn 

give  gave  given       draw  drew  drawn 

Language. 

Review  lesson  on  irregular  verbs  learned  in  previous  lesson. 
Add  to  list.    Use  in  sentences. 

2.  Recite  the  second  stanza.  What  does  second  line  mean  ? 
What  is  meant  by  "honest  sweat?"    What  does  fifth  line  mean? 

Describe  the  smith  ( from  what  has  been  told  you  in  stanza 
1  and  2. 

(2nd  verse  "Village   Blacksmith.") 

Dictation. 

1.  Nathan  Hale  said,  "I  regret  that  I  have  only  one  life  to 
give  for  my  country." 

2.  "I  regret,'  sai<]  Nathan  Hale,  "that  I  have  only  one  life 
to  give  for  my  country." 

a.  What  kind  of  quotation  in  sentence  1  ? 

b.  What  kind  of  quotation  in  sentence  2? 

The  day's  work  was  over.  The  boys'  lessons  were  finished. 
John  went  to  his  cousin's  house  to  visit.  James  sat  down  to 
read  his  sister's  book.    Harry  helped  his  mother  do  her  errands. 

Possessive  forms  of  nouns. 

— Course  of  Study. 

Transcription  Exercise. 
Things  to  Be  Done. 
There  are  so  many  things  to  be  done. 
So  many  battles  lost  or  won, 
That   neither  mind   nor   hand    need   be 
Waiting  for  opportunity. 

— Mildred  Stone. 
Third  Week. 
MONDAY— Oral  English. 
TUESDAY— Sentence  Study.    Dictation. 
WEDNESDAY— Poetry    (4  lines).     Transcription. 
THURSDAY — Rules  for  Capitalization  and   Punctuation. 
FRIDAY— Written  Reproduction. 

Oral  and  Writen  Reproduction. 
A  Slow  Boy. 
James  was  a  very  slow  boy.     He  was  ^low  to  move  and 
slow  to  speak. 

One  day  his  mother  sent  him  to  the  grocery  to  buy  some 


molasses.  His  mother  said,  "Now,  James,  be  sure  to  get  the 
jug  half  full.     A  full  jug  is  too  heavy  for  you  to  carry." 

After  a  long  time,  James  came  slowly  back.  He  set  the 
well-filled  jug  upon  the  kitchen  floor.  As  his  mother  lifted 
the  jug  to  the  table  she  saw  that  the  grocer  had  filled  it. 

She  said,  "James,  didn't  I  tell  you  to  get  the  jug  half  full? 
Why  did  you  bring  such  a  heavy  load?" 

James  slowly  said,  "Before  I  could  tell  the  grocer  how- 
much  I  wanted,  he  had  filled  the  jug." 

Study  of  Simple  Declarative  Sentence. 

In  sentence  1,  what  is  said  of  the  subject? 

In  sentence  2,  what  is  said  of  the  subject? 

In  sentence  3,  what  is  said  of  the  subject? 

The  part  of  a  sentence  that  tells  what  is  said  of  the  sub- 
ject is  called  the  predicate. 

Copy  the  following  sentences.  Draw  one  line  under  the  sub- 
ject and  two  lines  under  the  predicate. 

1.  Christopher  Columbus  was  a  bright  boy. 

2.  He  liked  the  sea. 

3.  He  found  a  beautiful  land. 

4.  This  wonderful  land  was  America. 
3.  Describe  a  blacksmith  shop. 
Describe  a  blacksmith's  tools. 

Tell  story  of  the  third  stanza  in  your  own  words. 
(3rd  stanza  "Village  Blacksmith.") 

Capitalization  and  Punctuation. 

Review  rules  for  capitals  learned  in  preceding  grade.  In 
4A,  children  are  taught  that  proper  names  begin  with  capitals. 
Have  children  give  examples  of  this  rule.  Drill  on  it  to  pre- 
pare for  new  rule  to  be  learned : 

"Words  derncd  from  proper  names  begin  with  capitals." 

Written  Reproduction. 
Story  of  "A  Slow  Roy." 

Language. 
Reading  to  pupils:     "Gulliver's  Travels." 

Dictation. 
The  Pilgrims  said :     "God  has  been  good  to  us.     We  will 
thank  Him  for  His  goodness." 

They  had  a  great  feast.     They  invited  the   Indians  to  it. 
That  was  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Review  rule  for  capitals — (All  names  and  titles  of  the  Deit> 
begin  with  capitals.) 

Why  capita!  for  God,  His.  Him. 

Transcription  Exercise. 
When  boys  and  girls  salute  the  flag,  they  do  not  merely 
express  their  pride  that  it  is  a  flag  honored  over  the  world. 
They  ought  to  remember  that  the  flag  represents  the  country 
to  which  they  owe  duties  in  every  hour  of  their  lives.  All  the 
time  they  are  receiving  blessings  from  that  country,  and  all 
the  time  they  have  duties  to  that  country. 

Edward  Everett  Half. 
Fourth  Week. 
MONDAY— Oral  English. 
TUESDAY— Rules  for  Capitals.     Dictation. 
WEDNESDAY — Composition    (written  from  outline). 
THURSDAY— Poetry   (4  lines).     Transcription. 
FRIDAY— Sentence  Study. 

(Continued  on  page  44.) 
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GRADE    WORK     IN     ENGLISH— 5A 

First  Week. 
Language. 

1.  Drill  in  correct  use  of  "sit,"  "set,"  "break,"  "tear." 

Composition. 
Oral — 1.  Study  of  Poem  "Excelsior,"  as  a  whole. 

2.  Memorize  Stanza  I,  II. 

Written — 1.  Study  of  following  model. 

The  Cat  (Description). 

The  cat  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  animals  as  do  the  tiger, 
lion,  and  the  leopard.     They  all  live  upon  flesh  of  some  kind. 

The  cat's  head  is  round  and  her  ears  are  short.  Her  fur 
and  paws  are  soft.  She  has  very  sharp  teeth  and  a  rough 
tongue.  When  she  is  angry  she  uses  her  claws  which  are 
very  sharp,  to  catch  and  hold  her  prey. 

The  cat  is  very  gentle.  When  young  she  is  very  playful  and 
likes  to  be  petted.  She  likes  to  lie  in  the  sunlight  or  any 
warm  spot.     When  she  is  hungry  she  mews. 

Besides  being  a  playfellow  the  cat  is  useful  in  catching  rats 
and  mice  in  our  homes.  When  teased  she  often  scratches  her 
annoyer. 

Make  an  outline  of  the  above  and  reconstruct  the  composi- 
tion from  the  outline. 

Outline. 

1.  What  the  cat  is. 

2.  Description  of  her  body. 

3.  Habits. 

4.  Uses. 

Written  :    Dictate  the  following. 

I.  Live  for  something.  Write  your  name  in  kindness,  love, 
and  mercy  on  the  hearts  of  thousands  you  come  in  contact 
with  year  by  year  and  you  will  never  be  forgotten. 

II.  In  City  Hall  Park,  New  York,  there  is  a  statue  of  the 
young  patriot,  Nathan  Hale.  Have  you  ever  heard  why  this 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory? 

Spelling  Rule — Words  ending  with  e,  silent,  regularly  drop 
the  e  before  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

Second  Week. 

Language. 

1.  Drill  in  correct  use  of  "make,"  "go,"  "eat."  "drink." 

2.  Drill  in  correct  use  of  "about,"  "above." 

3.  Type  forms  of  sentences. 

a.  Underlining  the  subject  once  and  the  predicate  twice. 

b.  Filling  in  blanks  with  subject  and  predicate. 

Composition. 

Oral:     Memorize  Stanza  III,  1Y.  of  "Excelsior." 

Written  1  :     Dictate  the  following. 

(  a)  "As  companions  and  acquaintances  books  arc  without 
rivals ;  and  they  are  companions  and  acquaintances  to  be  had  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances." — Ruskin. 

(b)  "We  should  make  the  same  use  of  books  that  the  bee 
does  of  a  flower ;  he  gathers  sweets  from  a  flower,  but  he  does 
not  injure  it." — Colton. 

(c)  Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. — Longfellow. 

Written  2 :  Story  suggested  by  a  picture.  Study  the  fol- 
lowing model  with  class  and  make  an  outline.  Reproduce  and 
write  according  to  outline. 


The  First  Step. 

This  is  the  painting  by  Jean  Francois  Miller,  a  French  artist. 
After  a  long  struggle  he  finally  became  famous  among  the 
painters  of  his  time. 

This  picture  shows  a  mother  and  a  very  young  child.  The 
child  is  trying  to  walk  alone,  but  the  mother  holds  on  to  the 
dress  tightly.  The  father  is  standing  with  his  arms  stretched 
out  to  the  child.  There  is  a  wheelbarrow  and  a  spade  near 
him. 

The  parents  seem  to  be  very  much  attached  to  the  child. 
Their  thoughts  seem  to  be  only  of  it.  This  is  a  rery  beautiful 
picture. 

a.  Oral  reading. 

b.  Outline  developed  on  blackboard. 

c.  Written  composition  based  on  outline. 

Spelling  Rule — Most  nouns  add  s  to  the  singular  to  form 
the  plural. 

Third  Week. 
Language. 

1.  Drill  in  correct  use  of  "lie,"  "lay." 

2.  Drill  in  correct  use  of  "by,"  "to." 

3.  Changing  an  inverted  subject  to  regular  position. 

4.  Spelling  Rule. 

Monosyllables  and  words  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  end- 
ing with  a  final  consonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  double 
the  final  consonant  before  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel,  ex- 
cept when  the  addition  of  this  suffix  throws  the  accent  nearer 
the  beginning  of  the  word. 

Composition. 

I.  Oral:     Memorize  Stanza  V,  VI  of  "Excelsior." 

II.  Written:    Letter  (excuse  for  absence). 

456  Broadway, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 
January  6,  1915. 
Mr.  James  A.  O'Donneli., 
Principal  P.  S.  No.  43. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Mr.  O'Donneli:     Please  excuse  my  absence  Monday, 
January  4,  '15.     I  had  a  very  bad  cold.     I   will  try  my  best 
not  to  be  absent  again. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Frank  Cobert. 

( )utline  letter  on  b.  b. 

a.  Heading. 

b.  Salutation. 

c.  Body. 
Excuse : 

d.  The  closing  line. 

e.  The  signature. 

Draw   rectangle  to  represent  envelope  and  write  address. 

Dictate  the  following:  (a)  Among  the  more  important 
metals  are  gold,  silver,  and  iron.  Gold  and  silver  are  the 
precious  metals.  Iron,  though  so  common,  is  the  most  im- 
portant metal  we  have. 

(b)  "If  the  riches  of  the  Indies,  or  the  crowns  of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe  were  laid  at  my  feet  in  exchange  for  my 
love  of  reading,  I  would  spurn  them  all." — Fenelon. 

(c)  The  tools  of  the  savage  are  his  canoe,  fishing  net,  bow 
and  arrows.    The  great  difference  between  the  savage  and  the 
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civilized  man  is  that  the  latter  uses  the  seven  hand  tools.  They 
are  the  ax,  the  saw,  the  plane,  the  hammer,  the  square,  the 
chisel  and  the  file. 

Fourth  Week. 
Language. 

1.  Drill  in  correct  use  of  "take,"  "give,"  "speak,"  "grow." 

2.  Drill  in  correct  use  of  prepositions  "against,"  "along." 

3.  Show  subject  pronoun. 

a.  Point  out  the  subject  pronouns  in  sentences. 

b.  Construct  sentences  containing  subject  pronouns. 

Composi  rioN. 

Oral:     Memorize  stanzas  VII.,  VIII.,  "Excelsior." 
Written — I.     Dictate  the  following: 

(a)  There  is  beauty  in  the  forest, 

When  the  trees  are  green  and  fair ; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  meadow, 

Where  wild  flowers  scent  the  air ; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  sunlight. 

And  the  soft,  blue  beam  above  : 
Oh !  the  world  is  full  of  beauty 

When  the  heart  is  full  of  love ! 

(b)  In  1860  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  elected  President  of 
the  United  States.     Before  he  had  been  long  in  Washing- 
ton the  great  war  between  the  North  and  the  South  broke 
out.     It  was  a  long  war,  lasting  from  1861  to  1865. 
Written — II.     How  to  Play  Basketball  (Exposition.) 
There  are  five  players  on  each  side  in  basketball.    They  are 

right  forward,  left  forward,  right  guard,  left  guard  and  center. 
There  are  two  halves  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  each. 

The  field  is  rectangular.  In  the  center  of  each  of  the  two 
short  sides,  a  basket  is  placed  ten  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  throw  the  ball  into  the  basket. 
The  ball  must  be  passed,  not  kicked  or  carried.  The  player 
may  only  run  two  steps  while  holding  the  ball  and  then  must 
aim  for  the  basket.  He  may  keep  the  ball  moving  by  bouncing 
it.  Tackling  must  be  done  with  one  hand.  Any  violation  of 
these  rules  is  a  foul  and  entitles  the  opposing  side  to  a  free 
throw. 

A  goal  from  the  field  counts  two  points.  A  goal  resulting 
from  a  foul  counts  one  point.  The  side  that  has  scored  the 
greater  number  of  points  at  the  end  of  the  game  is  the  win- 
ning side. 

(a)  Write  above  on  blackboard. 

(b)  Develop  outline. 

(c)  Reproduce. 

(d)  Write  using  outline. 

Fifth  Week. 
Language. 

1.  Drill  in  correct  use  of  "begin,  "fall." 

2.  Drill  in  correct  use  of  prepositions  "between,"  "among." 

3.  Rule  for  use  of  capitals. 

First  word  of  every  quotation  begins  with  a  capital. 
Composition. 
Oral :     Memorize  ninth  stanza  of  "Excelsior." 

General  review  of  poem. 
Written — I.     Dictate  the  following: 

(a)  "Is  this  where  we  are  going  to  live?"  shouted  the  boy. 
"Maybe — yes,"  replied  the  father. 

(b)  The  woman  asked,  "Is  this  the  place,  Henry?  Isn't 
it  fine?    See  all  this  nice  glass  front." 


"Yes  I"  exclaimed  Henry,  "and  behind  there  is  a  garden 
with  plenty  of  room." 

(c)  "My  pretty  boy,"  said  the  man,  "has  your  father  a 
grindstone?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  I. 

"You  are  a  fine  little  fellow,"  said  he ;  "will  you  let  me 
grind  my  ax  on  it?" 

Written — II.     Composition    (Narrative). 
The  Bees. 

A  hive  of  bees  consists  of  the  queen  bee,  the  drones,  and 
the  workers.  The  queen  bee,  the  largest  bee  in  the  hive,  is  the 
mother  bee.    She  takes  care  of  the  house. 

The  drones,  or  male  bees,  are  non-workers.  They  live  but 
a  short  time  and  are  often  chased  from  the  hive  by  the  work- 
ers because  of  their  laziness. 

The  workers  are  small  bees.  They  gather  nectar  from  the 
flowers  in  the  fields  and  make  it  into  honey.  Other  workers 
are  busy  in  the  hive,  making  honeycomb  from  the  wax  which 
comes  from  their  bodies. 

The  honey  is  used  as  food.  The  wax  is  used  especially 
for  the  manufacture  of  candles  and  artificial  flowers. 

(a)  Pupils  study  above. 

(b)  Develop  outline  on  blackboard. 

(c)  Write  composition  from  outline. 

Sixth   Week. 
Language. 

1.  Drill  in  correct  use  of  verbs  "wear,"  "drive." 

2.  Drill  in  correct  use  of  prepositions  "by,"  "with." 

3.  Contractions — don't,  doesn't,  o'er,  e'er,  o'clock,  it's, 
can't,    won't,    I'll. 

4.  Spelling  Rule — Nouns  ending  in  s,  z,  sh,  ch,  x,  add  es 
to  the  singular  to  form  the  plural. 

Composition. 
Oral :    Study  of  poem,  "Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree." 
Memorize  first  stanza. 
Written — I :     Dictate  the  following : 

(a)  "James,"  said  the  carpenter,  "always  rely  on  yourself 
in  all  you  do." 

"Yes,  father,"  answered  his  son,  "I'll  obey  your  command." 

(b)  Greatly  begin;  though  thou  have  time 
But  for  a  line,  be  that  sublime. 

Not  failure,  but  low  aim  is  crime. 
Composition. 

Written :  Explanation  of  an  Occupation — How  to  Find  a 
Bee  Tree. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  find  a  bee  tree.  One  must  have 
sharp,  quick  eyes  for  this  sport.  When  on  a  search  of  this 
kind  we  must  carry  a  compass,  hatchet,  a  pail  and  a  box  with 
a  piece  of  honeycomb  in  it.    The  box  must  have  a  lid. 

While  walking  through  the  meadows  we  suddenly  discover 
some  bees  on  some  flowers.  We  quickly  sweep  one  into  our 
box.  The  bee  is  alarmed  but  soon  smells  the  honey  and  eats 
it.  We  now  set  the  box  down  and  remove  the  cover.  Very 
soon  the  bee  rushes  from  the  box  and  starts  for  its  home  in 
the  woods. 

If  we  cannot  follow  its  flight  with  the  eye  then  we  can 
mark  its  direction  by  the  compass.  •  By  careful  search  you 
can  find  its  hive  in  its  hollow  tree. 

Outline  the  above  and  write,  using  outline. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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LANGUAGE   WORK— 5B 

Daily  Plan. 

In  teaching  composition  the  teacher's  aim  is  to  secure  per- 
fect English,  and  originality  of  thought  and  expression.  She 
must  always  have  a  model  ready  to  read  to  her  pupils.  She 
may  then  put  the  topics  on  the  board  or  get  the  children  to 
give  them  to  her. 

After  a  child  gives  the  first  paragraph  orally,  the  teacher 
calls  on  several  others  urging  each  one  to  make  his  work 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  others.  This  is  done  with 
all  the  paragraphs  and  then  two  or  three  boys  may  be  called 
upon  to  give  the  whole  composition. 

After  attention  is  called  to  the  arrangement  of  paragraphs, 
capitalization,  punctuation  and  the  spelling  of  difficult  words, 
pupils  write  the  composition.  The  teacher  looks  over  the 
papers  while  pupils  are  writing  and  calls  attention  to  common 
errors. 

When  papers  are  collected  the  teacher  corrects  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  set  and  the  following  days  the  composition  is 
re-written  after  she  has  drilled  therm  in  the  correction  of  the 
common  errors.  Misspelled  words,  mistakes  in  grammar,  poor 
English  in  their  corrected  form  are  placed  upon  the  black- 
board and  the  pupils  are  then  led  to  correct  their  own  mis- 
takes and  learn  not  to  make  the  same  errors  again. 

Before  the  compositions  are  labelled  and  put  away  some 
of  the  best  ones  should  be  read  by  the  pupils  to  the  class. 

First  Week. 
Monday — Prose  Selection. 

Associate  yourselves  with  men  of  good  quality,  if  you  esteem 
your  own  reputation ;  for  it  is  better  to  be  alone  than  in  bad 
company. 

Washington. 

Teach  definition  of  prefix  and  suffix.  Prefixes — bi,  be,  con. 

bi  =  two,  twice,  double ;  bimonthly,  biped,  bicycle. 

be  =  to  make ;  becalm,  benumb,  befriend. 

con  =  with  or  together;  conflict,  confer,  connect. 

Tuesday — Friendly  letter — preparatory. 

86  Boerum  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York, 
February  2,  1915. 
Dear  John :    I  am  delighted  to  tell  you  that  I  was  one  of  the 
fortunate  boys  who  was  skipped  from  a  4B  to  a  5B  grade. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  our  teacher  promoted  100 
per  cent.     She  worked  very  hard  with  us  and  so  we  accom- 
plished a  great  deal. 

I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  do  my  very  best  work  so  as  to 
be  sure  of  promotion  next  term.  If  possible  I  shall  try  to  skip 
again.  I  have  learned  that  by  listening  carefully  and  paying 
strict  attention  to  whatever  teacher  says,  one  can  learn  much. 
Do  let  me  know  how  you  like  your  new  grade  for  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  were  promoted.  Give  my  kindest  regards  to 
your  parents  and  let  me  hear  from  you  soon. 
Your  sincere  friend, 

John  Jones. 
Wednesday — Letter  re-written. 
Thursday — Review  kinds  of  sentences. 
Tell    of    each    of    the    following    sentences    whether    it    is 
declarative,  interrogative  or  imperative  and  give  reasons. 

I  am  King  Canute.     Am  I  the  greatest  man  in  the  world? 


Do  all  things  obey  me?  Will  even  the  sea  obey  me?  Waves 
of  the  sea,  roll  back.  Do  not  touch  my  feet.  The  waves  do 
not  obey.    They  wet  my  feet  and  my  robe  also. 

In  the  following  exclamations  tell  which  is  declarative, 
imperative  or  interrogative.    Tell  why  each  is  an  exclamation. 

0  send  my  brother  back  to  me ! 

What  have  you  done,  my  poor  misguided  boy! 
Dare  to  do  right !     Dare  to  be  true ! 
Am  I  a  dog  that  you  treat  me  thus ! 
Would  that  I  were  a  boy  again  ! 
Friday — Review  subject  and  predicate. 
Point  out  subject  word  and  predicate  verb  of  each  of  the 
following : 

1.  The  royal  family  rode  to  church  in  a  beautiful  carriage. 

2.  The  flag  of  the  United  States  waved  proudly  aloft. 

3.  After  breakfast  the  traveler  started  on  his  journey. 

4.  Behind  the  clouds  the  sun  is  still  shining. 

5.  George  Washington  was  the  father  of  his  country. 

Second  Week. 

Monday — Prose  selection. 

Every  good  citizen  makes  his  country's  honor  his  own,  and 
cherishes  it  not  only  as  precious  but  as  sacred.  He  is  willing 
to  risk  his  life  in  its  defense  and  is  conscious  that  he  gains 
protection  while  he  gives  it. 

Andrew  Jackson. 
fa 
prefixes^  ab,  de,  dis. 

[abs. 
a,  ab,  abs  =  from  or  away ;  avert,  absent,  abrupt. 
de  =  down,  from ;  depend,  depose,  descend,  degrade. 
dis  =  asunder  or  apart,  not ;  disarm,  disburden,  dishonest. 
Tuesday — Letter — Application  for  a  position.    Preparatory. 

93  McKibben  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York, 
February  19,  1915. 
Messrs.  Abraham  &  Straus, 
Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn. 
Gentlemen :      I    read    your   advertisement    in    last    night's 
"Globe"  for  an  office  boy.     I  would  like  to  apply  for  the  posi- 
tion. 

1  am  fourteen  years  of  age  and  reside  with  my  parents 
at  the  above  address.  I  am  a  pupil  of  P.  S.  43  and  am  in  the 
5B  Grade. 

For  reference  I  can  show  you  my  report  card  which  has  a 
record  of  all  my  work,  attendance,  punctuality  and  deportment. 

If  you  would  give  me  a  trial,  I  am  sure  I  would  meet  with 
your  approval,  as  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  give  you  every 
satisfaction. 

Enclosed  please  find   a  stamped   self-addressed   envelope. 
Hoping  to  receive  a  favorable  reply,  I  am. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Jacob  Green. 

Wednesday — Letter  re-written. 

Thursday — Teach  pronouns. 

/,  we,  thou,  he,  she,  ye.  you.  they.  it.  who. 

The  above  pronouns  are  used  as  subjects. 

The  following  pronouns  are  used  as  objects : 

me,  us,  thee,  you,  him,  her.  them.  whom. 

Improve  the  following  sentences  by  using  pronouns  instead 
of  nouns  where  it  seems  best  to  do  so : 
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1.  Frank    learned    Frank's    lesson    before    Frank    went    to 
school. 

2.  The  kitten  ate  the  kitten's  breakfast. 

3.  Robert  and  George  took  Robert  and  George's  skates  and 
went  to  the  lake. 

4.  The  girls  ate  the  girls'  lunch  under  a  tree. 

5.  Jennie  and  Bertie  are  happy  because  Jennie  and  Bertie 
are  good. 

Fill  the  blanks   in  the  following   sentences   with   pronouns 
used  as  subjects.     Do  not  use  the  same  one  twice. 

am  monarch  of  all  I  survey. 

must  strive  to  succeed. 

plans  a  ship  that  will  sail  the  sea. 

buried  De  Soto  in  the  Mississippi. 

loved  to  gather  flowers  with  her  sister. 

Fill    these    blanks    with    pronouns    used    as    objects.      Use 
a  different  one  each  time. 

He  saved .    To did  you  deliver  my  message? 

—  manv  fish. 


The  fisherman  gave  — - 

The  policeman  protected  . 

They  chose captain. 

Friday — Teach  object. 

Place  objects  after  the  following  verbs. 

1.  Washington  crossed  the  . 

2.  The  cat  caught . 

3.  The  child  spilled . 

4.  Frank  soiled  . 

5.  Bessie  swept . 

I  i    A  cobbler  mends  . 

7.  The  woman  washed  - 

8.  Edward  caught  a  — 


in  the  lake. 


9.  Mary  always  obeyed . 

10.  The  carpenter  built . 

Third  Week. 

\l"iiday — Prose  selection. 

Thou  may'st  as  well  expect  ti  i  gri  >w  stronger  by  always  eat- 
in-,  as  wiser  by  always  reading.  It  is  thought  and  digestion 
which  make  books  serviceable  and  give  health  and  vigor  to 
the  mind. 

Thomas  Fuller. 

Indicate  subject  word,  predicate  verb,  and  object  if  there 
be  one  in  the  following: 

1.  The  gardener  plant-  the  seeds. 

2.  Mary  dresses  her  doll  every  day. 

3.  There  is  dust  on  the  chair. 

4.  The  cook  ground  the  coffee. 

5.  Jane  upset  the  ink 

Tuesday — Letter  ordering  goods.     Preparatory. 

153    Manhattan    Avenue. 
Brooklyn,  New  York, 
February  16.  1915. 
Mr.  Henry  Batterman, 

Graham  and  Flushing  Avenues,  Brooklyn. 
Dear  Sir :    Please  find  enclosed  a  money  order  for  one  dollar 
($1.00)   for  the  "Life  of  George  Washington." 
Kindly  sent  it  to  me  as  soon  as  possible. 
Respectfully  yours, 

<  Ierald  Harvey. 
Wednesdav — Letter  re-written. 


Thursday — Irregular  verbs, 
arise  arose  arisen 

begin  began  begun 

blow  blew  blown 

break  broke  broken 

bring  brought  brought 

Fill  blanks  with  proper  forms  of  verbs. 

(arise)     We  at  six  o'clock  this  morning. 

(begin)     They  have to  dig  trenches. 

(blow)     A  brisk  wind  over  the  Atlantic. 

(break)     Who  has this  beautiful  vase. 

(bring)     The  news  was by  Paul  Revere. 

Friday — Teach  rule  for  words  in  a  series. 
Combine  each  of  the  following  groups  of  sentences  into  a 
single  sentence  and  punctuate. 

1.  The  cat  eats  meat.  The  cat  eats  bread.  The  cat  eats 
fish. 

2.  We  study  arithmetic.  We  study  drawing.  We  study 
reading.    We  study  music.     We  study  penmanship. 

3.  Washington  was  a  soldier.  Jackson  was  a  soldier.  Grant 
was  a  soldier. 

4.  Columbus  was  an  explorer.  Ponce  de  Leon  was  an 
explorer.  Balboa  was  an  explorer.  Henry  Hudson  was  an 
explorer. 

Julius  Caesar  was  a  statesman.  Julius  Caesar  was  a  soldier. 
Julius  Caesar  was  a  writer. 

Teach  prefixes — trans,  ex,  ad. 
trans  =  across. 

translate,  transfer,  transatlantic. 
ex  =  out. 

exit,  export,  exclude. 
ad  =  to. 

adjourn,  admit,  adhere. 

Fourth   Week. 
Monday — Prose  selection. 

The  only  way  to  shine,  even  in  this  false  world,  is  to  be 
modest  and  unassuming.  Falsehood  may  be  a  thick  crust ; 
but  in  the  course  of  time  truth  will  find  a  place  to  break 
through.  — William  Cullen  Bryant. 

Use  correct  pronouns  in  the  following: 

2.  He  gave  Rob  and  (I,  me)  a  quarter  apiece. 

2.  (She,  her)  and   (  I,  me)  are  in  the  same  class. 

3.  (We,  us)  boys  certainly  had  a  fine  time. 

4.  Either  (he,  him)  or  his  brother  wrote  this  letter. 

5.  No  one  was  there  but  you  and  (him,  he). 
Tuesday — Letter,  Complaint.    Preparatory. 

153  Manhattan  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York, 
February  23,  1915. 
Mr.  Ilemy  Batterman, 

Graham  and  Flushing  Avenues.  Brooklyn. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  received  the  "Life  of  George  Washington"  on  February 
18.  When  I  unwrapped  the  package  I  found  that  the  cover  of 
the  book  was  badly  stained. 

Will  you  kindly  exchange  it  for  one  in  good  condition? 

Respectfully  yours, 

Gerald  Harvey. 
(Continued  on  page  48.) 
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LANGUAGE  WORK— 6A 
Dictation. 
First  Week. 

1.  "A  merry  Christmas,  Bob!"  said  Scrooge,  with  an  earn- 
estness that  could  not  be  mistaken  as  he  slapped  him  on  the 
back.  "A  merrier  Christmas,  Bob,  than  I  have  given  you  for 
many  a  vear.  I'll  raise  your  salary,  and  endeavor  to  assist 
your  struggling  family  and  we  will  discuss  your  affairs  this 
very  afternoon.  Make  up  the  fires  and  buy  another  coal  scut- 
tle before  you  dot  another  i,  Bdb  Cratchit !" — Dickens. 

2.  Near  the  gold  mines  of  Australia,  by  a  little  squatter's 
house  that  was  thatched  and  whitewashed  in  English  fashion, 
a  group  of  rough  English  miners  had  come  together  to  listen 
in  that  far-away  country  to  the  singing  of  the  English  lark. 

3.  Like  most  singers,  he  kept  them  waiting  a  bit.  But,  at 
last,  just  at  noon,  when  the  mistress  of  the  house  had  war- 
ranted him  to  sing,  the  little  feathered  exile  began  as  it  were 
to  tune  his  pipes.  The  savage  men  gathered  around  the  cage 
that  moment,  and  amidst  a  dead  stillness  the  bird  uttered  some 
very  uncertain  chirps,  but  after  a  while  he  seemed  to  revive 
his  memories  and  call  his  ancient  cadences  back  to  him  one  by 


one. 


Second  Week. 


1.  "Children!''  mamma's  clear,  sweet,  voice  rang  out  pleas- 
antly.   "Children !  children !" 

But  only  the  comical  game  chickens  were  scurrying  around 
the  yard  on  their  long  stilts  of  legs.  No  children  could  be 
seen.     Mamma  went  back  into  the  breakfast-room. 

2.  "Where  can  the  children  be?"  she  said. 

"Gone  to  the  Klondike,  I  believe,"  papa  said  calmly,  with- 
out looking  up  from  his  paper. 

"Oh!" 

"Yes,  I  saw  them  equipping  out  in  the  barn  just  after 
breakfast.    They  were  finely  provisioned — " 

"Oh !"  said  mamma  again.  "That's  why  they  all  begged 
to  carry  their  breakfasts  out  of  doors — why,  yes !" 

3.  It  was  an  hour  or  two  before  dinner  when  the  miners 
came  back  and  appeared  before  mamma  in  the  kitchen.  They 
were  loaded  down  with  big  yellow  pumpkins. 

"Nuggets,"  said  Ferris  briefly. 

"But  why  did  you  come  back  so  soon — what  in  the  world!" 
exclaimed  mamma. 

"We — we  were  starved  out,  ma'am,"  he  murmured. 

Third  Week. 

1.  Stillness  of  person  and  steadiness  of  features  are  signal 
marks  of  good  breeding. — O.  W.  Holmes. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  so  exact  in  all  his  dealings  that  peo- 
ple called  him  "Honest  Abe." — Coffin. 

The  difference  between  one  boy  and  another  is  not  so  much 
in  talent  as  in  energy. — Thomas  Arnold. 

2.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  what  splendid  dresses  the 
ladies  wore  in  those  times !  They  had  silks,  and  satins,  and 
damasks,  and  brocades,  and  high-head-dresses,  and  all  sorts  of 
fine  things.  They  used  to  wear  hooped  petticoats  of  such  enor- 
mous size  that  it  was  quite  a  journey  to  walk  round  them.  The 
gentlemen  dressed  with  full  as  much  magnificence  as  the  ladies. 
For  their  holiday  suits  they  had  coats  of  figured  velvet,  crim- 


son, green,  blue,  and  all  other  gay  colors,  embroidered   \\  ith 
gold  or  silver  lace. — Hawthorne. 
3.  Stanza  6,  The  First  Snowfall. 

Fourth  Week. 

1.  It  is  very  necessary  for  every  city  to  have  a  plentiful 
supply  of  pure  water,  which  should  be  distributed  generally. 

Diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  are  frequently  incurred  by 
drinking  water  from  streams,  wells,  and  springs.  Diseases 
often  come  from  imperfect  sewage  systems  and  from  defective 
plumbing. 

The  Tortoise. 

2.  I  was  much  taken  with  its  sagacity  in  discerning  those 
that  do  it  kind  offices;  for  as  soon  as  the  good  old  lady  comes 
in  sight,  who  has  waited  on  it  for  more  than  thirty  years,  it 
hobbles  towards  its  benefactress  with  awkward  alacrity,  but 
remains  inattentive  to  strangers. 

Thus  the  most  abject  reptile  and  torpid  of  beings  distin- 
guishes the  hand  that  feeds  it,  and  is  touched  with  the  feelings 
of  gratitude. — G.  White. 

3.  At  the  first  leap  it  clears  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  feet,  then  it  tumbles  down  a  series  of  steep  stairways 
four  hundred  and  two  feet,  and  then  makes  a  jump  to  the 
meadows,  five  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  more.  But  it  is  the 
upper  and  highest  cataract  that  is  most  wonderful  to  the  eye 
as  well  as  the  most  musical.  The  cliff  is  so  sheer  that  there  is 
no  break  in  the  body  of  the  water  during  the  whole  of  its 
descent  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 


Fifth  Week. 


1. 


We  know  its  walls  of  thorny  vine>. 

Its  glades  of  reedy  grass, 
Its  safe  and  silent  islands 
With  the  dark  morass. 

— Bryant. 
2.  There  is  another  whom  I  also  like — the  little  school- 
mistress of  the  upper  number  three,  the  young  lady  with  the 
rosy  face  and  two  dimples  in  her  cheeks ;  she  wears  a  large 
red  feather  in  her  hat  and  a  yellow  cross  on  her  neck.  She  is 
always  happy  and  keeps  the  class  merry;  she  is  always  smil- 
ing and  when  she  scolds  with  her  silvery  voice  it  seems 
as  though  she  were  singing,  striking  her  little  rod  on  the  table 
and  clapping  her  hands  to  impose  silence. 

2.  Reserve  your  kind  looks  and  language  for  private  hours. 

— Swift. 
Habit,  when  not  resisted,  soon  becomes  a  necessity. 

— St.  Augustine. 
True  obedience  does  not  argue  or  dispute. 
Commerce  defies  every  wind,  outrides  every  tempest  and  in- 
vades every  zone. — Bancroft. 

3.  Every  large  city  has  a  fire  department,  which  is  or- 
ganized to  put  out  fires  that  occur  within  the  city. 

The  street  cleaning  department  has  charge  of  cleaning  the 
streets,  and  carrying  away  ashes  and  garbage  from  houses. 

Composition. 
First  Week. 
1.  Model  letter — Application  for  a  position — Studied  and 
imitated. 
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63  West  125th  St., 

New  York,  February  3,  1915. 
Messrs.  Park  and  Tilford, 

Broadway  and  21st  St.,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen : 

In  reply  to  your  advertisement  in  to-day's  Times,  I  hereby 
apply  for  the  position  of  errand  boy. 

I  am  fourteen  years  of  age  and  live  with  my  uncle.  My 
principal  has  very  kindly  permitted  me  to  send  you  his  rec- 
ommendation, which  I  enclose. 

Hoping  that  you  will  give  me  a  trial,  I  remain, 
Respectfully  vours, 

THOMAS  GORDON. 
2.  Exercise  in  invention. — Material:    A  picture  called  The 
Pony.     Call  your  story  Frank's  Birthday  Present.     The  fol- 
lowing are  suggested : 

Frank  Hale — living  in  city — just  ten  years — visits  uncle  in 
country — awakened  in  morning  by  neighing  of  pony — learns 
whose  it  is — the  ride — lets  cousins  ride,  too — message  to  his 
father. 

Second  Week. 

1.  Social  Letter. — From  following  outline:  Frank  Hale, 
hero  of  last  week's  exercise  in  invention,  writes  a  letter  home 
to  his  father. 

a.  Introductory  remarks  about  good  times. 

b.  Surprise  on  birthday. 

c.  Learning  to  ride. 

d.  Queries  about  folks  at  home  and  conclusion. 

2.  An  Adventure.    How  Tempe  Saved  Her  Horse. 

One  fine  afternoon  as  Tempe  was  slowly  riding  homeward, 
within  a  mile  of  her  house,  she  met  half  a  dozen  soldiers  in 
Continental  uniform,  and  two  of  them,  stepping  in  front  of 
her,  called  upon  her  to  stop.  When  she  had  done  so,  one  of 
them  seized  her  bridle. 

Tempe  had  had  her  horse  praised  before;  but  these  men 
were  looking  at  him,  and  talking  about  him  very  much  as  if  he 
were  for  sale.  Presently  one  of  the  men  said  to  her  that  this 
was  a  very  excellent  horse  and  they  wanted  it.  To  this  Tempe 
exclaimed,  in  great  amazement,  that  it  was  her  own  horse, 
and  that  she  wanted  him  herself.  Some  of  the  soldiers 
laughed,  and  one  of  them  told  her  that  the  troops  were  about 
to  move,  and  that  good  horses  were  greatly  needed. 

When  this  conviction  flashed  into  the  mind  of  Tempe, 
there  also  flashed  into  it  a  determination  to  show  these  men 
that  she  had  a  will  of  her  own,  and  that  they  would  have  to 
do  a  great  deal  more  than  simply  come  and  ask  her  for  her 
property  if  they  wanted  it. 

After  a  little  parley,  during  which  the  man  who  held  her 
bridle  let  go  of  it,  she  suddenly  gave  her  spirited  horse  a  sharp 
cut  with  the  whip,  dashed  between  two  of  the  soldiers,  and. 
before  they  could  comprehend  what  had  happened,  she  was 
off  and  away. 

Stories  of  New  Jersey.  F.  R.  Stockton. 

Mention  some  adventures  that  you  may  have  had,  or  imag- 
ine one.    Following  this  outline,  tell  about  one  of  them : 

1.  The  Circumstances. 
Time,  place. 

2.  The  Adventure. 

The  part  each  one  played ;  what  happened  in  order  of 
occurrence. 


3.  The  Result. 

Third  IVeek. 

1.  Business  Letter. — Reply  by  Park  &  Tilford  Co.  to  the 
application  for  position  as  errand  boy,  written  in  first  week. 
Original  letter  by  pupils. 

2.  How  to  Get  On  and  Off  a  Car. 

When  about  to  board  a  car,  take  hold  of  the  rail  with  the 
right  hand  and  face  slightly  in  the  direction  in  which  the  car 
is  going.  Then  step  on  the  lowest 'step  of  the  car,  and  ascend 
as  you  would  an  ordinary  staircase. 

Wrhen  alighting,  use  the  left  hand  in  taking  hold  of  the 
rail,  face  as  before  in  the  direction  of  the  car's  motion,  wait 
until  the  car  stops,  and  then  step  off. 

Remember  never  to  get  on  or  off  a  car  while  it  is  in  mo- 
tion. Many  people  have  been  injured  by  not  heeding  this 
caution. 

Study  of  Model. — Oral  Reproduction.  Topical  outline  by 
pupils.  Written  Composition  on,  "How  to  Mount  and  Dis- 
mount from  a  Bicycle." 

Fourth  Week. 

1.  Social  Letter. — Appreciation. 

986  Jackson  Boulevard, 

Chicago,  September  8,  1914. 
Dear  Aunt  Jessie : 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  reached  the  city  safely.  Mother 
arrived  at  the  station  just  as  the  train  came  in.  Since  then  I 
have  been  busy  telling  her  of  the  good  times  I  had  with  you 
and  Uncle. 

You  were  afraid  I  should  be  lonely  on  the  train ;  but  I  was 
thinking  over  the  things  I  did  on  the  farm,  and  before  I  knew 
it,  the  conductor  called  out  my  station. 

I  do  not  know  how-  to  thank  you.     Some  day  when  I  am 
grown  up,  I  shall  know  just  how  to  make  a  little  boy  happy. 
Your  loving  nephew, 


Letter  studied  and  imitated,  writing  according  to  outline. 

1.  Arrival  in  city. 

a.  The  meeting. 

b.  The  news  from  the  country. 

2.  Trip  on  train. 

How  time  was  spent. 

3.  Feelings  aroused  by  visit. 

a.  Gratitude. 

b.  Pleasure  (Desire  to  give). 
2.  Columbus  at  the  Court  of  Isabella. 

The  picture  known  as  "Columbus  at  the  Court  of  Isabella" 
represents  a  scene  in  one  of  the  royal  reception  halls  of  Spain. 
The  central  figure  is  Columbus.  Facing  him  is  Isabella,  seated 
upon  a  throne.  To  the  right,  left,  and  rear  of  Columbus  is  a 
host  of  learned  men. 

Columbus  is  telling  what  he  thinks  about  the  shape  of  the 
earth,  and  is  also  explaining  lii^  plans  for  the  voyage  he  is  to 
take.    All  are  listening  with  great  attention. 

On  the  table  are  seen  the  jewels  which  the  good  queen 
pledges  in  order  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  that 
Columbus  proposes  to  conduct. 

Oral  reading  and  outlining.  Teacher  gives  new  picture. 
Oral  description  of  same.  Pupils  write  composition  on  new 
picture. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ENGLISH—  6B 

English,    Technical   Grammar,    Composition,    Spelling, 
Dictation,  Poetry. 
Technical  Grammar. 
Grammar:     Subdivision,  inflection,  and  syntax  of  the  parts 
of  speech,  phrases  classified,  analysis  and  synthesis. 

First  Month — First  Week. 

Recognition   of  the   eight   parts   of   speech.     Use  of   text 

books    in   geography,   history   and    reading.      Pupils    select    a 

paragraph  from  any  book  and  carefully  scan  each  word  as  one 

of  the  eight  parts  of  speech.     The  results  should  be  tabulated. 

Second  Week. 
Analysis  of  Simple  Sentences. 
Longfellow  was  a  famous  American  poet.  Russia  is  the 
largest  country  of  Europe.  The  German  people  are  musical. 
King  Solomon  reigned  in  Jerusalem.  St.  Paul  is  in  Min- 
nesota. A  whale  is  not  a  fish.  Lincoln  called  for  75,000 
volunteers.     France  belongs  to  the  Triple  Entente. 

Pupils  also  tell  parts  of  speech  in  each  of  the  foregoing 
sentences. 

Third  Week. 

Nouns. 

Def.     A  noun  is  a  word  used  as  the  name  of  something. 

Classes.     Common  and   proper  nouns. 

A  proper  noun  is  the  name  of  a  particular  person,  animal, 
place,  or  thing. 

A  common  noun  is  the  name  of  a  class  or  kind  of  persons 
or  things. 

In  the  following  sentences  classify  the  nouns  (telling  kind 
of  each)  : 

1.  A  gentleman  from  Baltimore  left  the  train  at  Philadel- 
phia. 

2.  Columbus  sailed  in  three  ships  from  Palos  on  the  third 

day  of  August. 

3.  Napoleon  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
was  sent  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena. 

4.  The  Mississippi  rises  in  the  state  of  Minnesota,  and 
empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

5.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Aaron 
Burr. 

6.  The  cackling  of  geese  saved  Rome. 

7.  Sorrow  for  a  fault  should  always  go  before  forgiveness. 

8.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

9.  Good  writing  requires  a  careful  attention  to  the  proper 
slant  of  the  letters. 

Number  is  that  form  or  use  of  a  word  which  denotes  one 

or  more  than  one. 

Singular  number  is  one— plural  number  is  more  than  one. 

This  change  (number)  in  the  form  of  a  word,  is  called 
inflection. 

The  rules  for  the  formation  of  plurals  can  be  reviewed. 

The  following  table  may  be  dwelt  upon. 
Sing.  Plural.  Sing.  Plural. 

ox  oxen  foot  feet 

mouse  mice  penny  pennies  or  pence 

goose  geese  cow  cows  or  kine 

man  men  brother  brothers  or  brethern 


woman             women  die                    dies  or  dice 

child                 children  cherub             cherubs  or  cherubim 

tooth               teeth  seraph             seraphs  or  seraphim 

Gender  is  that  form  of  a  nqjm  to  denote  sex. 

Classes — Masculine,  feminine,   neuter,   common. 

Notice   carefully   following  masculines   and  corresponding 
feminines. 


Masculine. 

Feminine. 

(1)   father 

mother 

gentleman 

lady 

son 

daughter 

nephew 

niece 

king 

queen 

brother 

sister 

uncle 

aunt 

horse 

mare 

drake 

duck 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

lion 

lion-ess 

hero 

hero-ine 

executor 

execu-trix 

count 

count-ess 

shepherd 

shepherd-ess 

actor 

actr-ess 

master 

mistr-ess 

(3)  man-servant   maid-servant 
he-goat  she-goat 

Fourth  Week. 

Case — Shows  relation  to  other  words  in  the  sentence. 
Nominative  Case — A  noun  is  in  the  nominative  case  when 

1.  It  is  the  subject  of  a  verb. 

2.  It  is  a  predicate  noun. 

(We  had  been  classmates.) 
(No  man  was  his  enemy.) 
a  Here  predicate  adjective  can  be  taught. 

3.  A  noun  denoting  a  person  or  thing  addressed  is  always 
in  the  nominative  case. 

Objective  Case — Object  of 

1.  A  verb. 

2.  A  preposition. 

Possessive  Case — Use  of  the  apostrophe.  Denotes  owner- 
ship. 

The  appositive  is  a  noun  or  pronoun  used  to  explain 
another  noun  or  pronoun.  It  is  always  in  the  same  case  as  the 
word  it  explains. 

Parsing  of  Nouns — Tell. 
Word       Part  of  Speech       Kind       Person       Number 
12  3  4  5 

Gender       Case       Reason  for  Case 
6  7  8 

Syntax  is  case  and  the  reason  for  case. 

Second  Month — First  Week. 
Pronouns— A  pronoun  is  a  word  that  denotes  persons  or 
things  without  naming  them. 

Classes—  Personal,  relative,  interrogative,  adjective. 
Fill  blanks  with  pronouns  and  tell  case  of  each. 

1.  Give  the  book  to  John  and  . 

2.  John  and  own  the  book. 

3.  It  is  you  and  who  will  be  rewarded. 

4.  Did  Mary  ring  the  bell  ?    No,  it  was  not  . 

5.  This  is  the  place  for  Billy  and . 

6.  He  and  are  brothers  and  sister. 

7.  Did  these  boys  break  the  window?  No,  it  was  not 
who  broke • 

8.  Who  wants  to  go  with ?  • 

9   Did  vou  see  Alice  and  this  morning? 

A  personal  pronoun  -hows  by  its  form  whether  it  represents 
the  speaker,  the  person  addressed,  or  the  person  spoken  ot. 
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Composition. 

Exercises  in  oral  and  written  reproduction,  reports,  de- 
scriptions, invention,  letter-writing,  model  compositions,  top- 
ical outlines,  and  paragraphing,  as  in  preceding  grades. 

Some  of  the  models  given  here  may  be  considered  too  long. 
They  are  intended  to  give  information.  The  grade  history, 
geography  and  drawing  are  correlated  with  English  work. 

Composition  is  best  studied  through  the  use  of  models  in 
order  to  set  a  good  example.  Letter  writing  is  given  to  show 
good  form.  The  other  forms  of  composition  are  selected  to 
encourage  pupils  to  describe  events,  objects  in  a  clear,  logical 
way.  The  topics  are  supposed  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
children. 

There  should  be  at  least  one  good  written  composition  a 
week  and  if  time  a  letter,  too. 

Plan  1.  Thirty-minute  study  of  model  and  reproduction  in 
pupils'  own  words. 

2.  Preparation  of  original  model — outline  formed. 

3.  Criticism  of  pupils'  work — writing  of  second  copies 
after  one-quarter  of  class  work  has  been  corrected.  Each 
week  teacher  corrects  one-quarter  of  class  copies.  Each  child 
can  have  mimeographed  copy  or  model  can  be  placed  on  board. 

First  Week — First  Mouth 

Exposition. 

How  to  Play  Basketball. 

Basketball  is  a  very  exciting  game.  There  are  five  players 
on  a  side—  right  forward,  left  forward,  center,  right  guard  and 
left  guard.  The  playing  time  is  divided  into  two  halves  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes  each. 

The  game  is  played  on  a  rectangular  field.  In  the  centers 
of  the  two  short  sides  of  the  field  two  baskets  are  placed  ten 
feet  above  the  ground.  The  ball  is  made  of  an  inflated  rubber 
bladder  placed  within  a  globular  leather  covering  about  ten 
inches  in  diameter.     Hence  the  name  "Basketball." 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  throw  the  ball  into  the  basket. 
The  ball  must  be  passed,  not  punched,  kicked  or  carried. 
Tackling  must  be  done  with  one  hand.  A  foul  is  an  infraction 
of  these  rules  and  entitles  the  opposing  side  to  a  free  throw. 

A  goal  from  the  field  counts  two  points.  A  goal  resulting 
from  a  free  throw  counts  one  point.  The  side  that  has  scored 
the  greater  number  of  points  at  the  end  of  the  game  wins. 

First  Week. 
Letter. 

1038  Broadway, 
Brooklyn.  X.  Y.,  January  18,  1915. 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Co., 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen : 

Kindly  send  to  the  above  address,  C.  O.  D..  the  following 
articles,  as  advertised  in  to-day's  "World" : 

1  baseball  bat  $0.75 

1  mit 60 


$1.35 


Wry  truly  yours, 


Second  Week. 
Exposition. 
How  to  Get  On  or  Off  a  Car. 


When  about  to  board  a  car,  take  hold  of  the  rail  with  the 
right  hand  and  face  slightly  in  the  direction  in  which  the  car  is 
going.  Then  step  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  car  and  ascend  as 
you  would  an  ordinary  staircase. 

When  alighting  use  the  left  hand  in  taking  hold  of  the  rail, 
face  as  before  in  the  direction  of  the  car's  motion,  wait  until 
the  car  stops  and  then  step  off. 

Remember  never  to  get  on  or  off  a  car  while  it  is  in  motion. 
Many  people  have  been  injured  by  not  heeding  this  caution. 

Third  Week. 

After  model  of  this  business  letter  has  been  taught,  pupils 
can  write  original  letters. 

Envelope  writing  can  be  discussed. 

174  Yanderbilt  Avenue, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  September  1,  1910. 
Messrs.  James  Cornell  &  Co., 
198-204  Fifth  Avenue. 
\Tew  York  City. 
Gentlemen : 

Having  seen  your  advertisement  in  this  morning's  "Times," 
I  hereby  apply  for  a  position  in  your  office. 

I  am  seventeen  years  old  and  am  a  graduate  of  P.  S.  135. 
Brooklyn.  I  have  permission  to  refer  to  Mr.  James  Allen, 
Principal,  or  Miss  Lee,  my  last  teacher. 

Hoping  to  receive  a  favorable  reply,  I  am, 
Respect  fully  yours, 

Anna  Brown. 
The   addressing   of   envelopes   is    important.      The   pupils 
should  be  taught  that  by  putting  their  names  and  addresses  on 
the  back  of  envelope  they  assist  the  post  office  in  case  the  letter 
goes  astray. 

Envelopes. 

Miss  Ella  Whiting 
74  Debevoise  Street 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Nowadays  the  punctuation  is  usually  omitted  except  at  the 
end.     In  the  models  furnished  by  the  post  office  authorities, 
commas  are  used. 

Messrs.  Brown.  Lee  &  Co., 

102-106  Lexington  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 
Fourth  Week. 
Illustration  of  a  description. 

The  Grocer. 

The  chief  business  of  the  grocer  is  to  sell  teas,  sugar, 
vegetables,  and  the  like.  He  frequently-  deals  also  in  bread, 
candies,  and  fruit.  In  weighing,  the  grocer  uses  the 
avoirdupois  scales. 

The  grocer  does  not  need  a  license.  He  must,  however, 
be  intelligent  and  courteous  in  dealing  with  his  customers 
if  he  wishes  to  retain  their  trade. 

Pupils  can  write  similar  compositions  on  "The  Drug- 
gist," "The  Butcher." 

Some  compositions  to  be  read. 

Corrections  by  pupils  with  aid  of  teacher. 

Allow  pupils  to  "exchange"  papers. 

After  revision,  have  poorly  constructed  compositions 
rewritten. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


WORD    STUDY- 
Homonyms. 
pain — ache,  pane — of  glass  ; 
be — to  exist,  bee — an  insect ; 
stile — steps  over  a  fence,  style- 
hole — an  opening,  whole — all ; 
blew — did  blow,  blue — a  color  ; 
bad — not  good,  bade — told  : 


7A 


-fashion,  manner ; 


bell,  for  ringing,  belle — a  fine,  gay  lady  ; 
stare — to  gaze,  stair — a  step  ; 
read — a  book,  reed — a  slender  stalk  ; 
read — did  read,  red — a  color  ; 
die — to  expire,  a  stamp,  dye — a  color  ; 
knit — with  needles,  to  unite,  nit — the  egg  of  an  insect ; 
fore — in  front,  four — a  number; 
wrote — did  write,  rote — mere  repetition  ; 
knew — did  know,  new — not  old  : 
rap — to  strike,  wrap — to  infold  ; 
cent— a  coin,  scent — an  odor,  sent — did  send  ; 
in — inside,  inn — a  public  house  ; 
plum — a  fruit,  plumb — perpendicular  ; 
ate — did  eat,  eight — a  number; 

jam — preserved  fruit,  to  squeeze,  jamb — side  piece  of 
a  door,  or  fire-place ; 

22.  hart — a  male  deer,  heart — the  seat  of  life  ; 

23.  all — the  whole  of,  awl — a  pointed  tool ; 

24.  draft — an    order    for    money,    a    selection    of 
draught — act  of  drawing,  a  drink,  a  current  of  air ; 

25.  him — that  man  or  boy,  hymn — a  sacred  song; 

26.  knot — a  tie,  hard  place  in  wood,  not— adverb  of  de- 
nial ; 

27.  but — a  connecting  word,  butt — a  larger  end,  to  strike 
with  the  head ; 

28.  made — did  make,  maid — a  young  woman  ; 

29.  hear — to  listen,  here — in  this  place; 

30.  time — days,  years,  etc.,  thyme — an  herb; 

31.  forth — forward,  fourth — last  of  four; 

32.  to— as  in  "write  to  me,'-  too — as  in  "too  much   for 
me,"  two — a  number; 

33.  threw — did   throw,  through — 
Hew — to  cut,  hue — color; 
sun— the  source  of  light,  son— a  male  child ; 
wood— from   trees,   a   forest,    would— as   "He   would 


men, 


'through  a  board 
34. 

35. 
36. 
not" ; 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
passage ; 

hair— of  the  head,  hare— an  animal ; 

pair— a  couple,  pare— to  cut  off,  pear— a  fruit ; 

their— belonging  to  them,  there— in  that  place : 

ale — a  kind  of  beer,  ail — to  be  ill ; 

base — verv  mean,  support   for  a  pillar,  bass— a  part 


nr — a  tree,  fur — fine  soft  hair; 

whirl— to  turn  rapidly,  whorl— a  circle  of  leaves; 

gait — manner  of  walking,  gate— a  kind  of  door; 

grate— to  rub  roughtly,  for  a  fire,  great— large,  noble ; 

hail,  frozen  rain,  to  salute,  hale— sound,  healthy; 

lain — reclined,  lane — a  narrow  road  ; 

mail— a  bag  of  letters,  armor,  male— a  he-animal ; 

bare — naked,  bear— an  animal,  to  suffer; 

fair— beautiful,    just,   a   market,    fare— food,    cost   of 


47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
in  music 


51.  brake— for  stopping  wheels,  a  fern,  break— to  part  by 
force ; 

52.  frays— quarrels,  rubs,  phrase — related  word^  ; 

53.  main — chief,   mane — long  hair  on  an   animal's  neck; 

Homonyms — Filling  Blanks  with  Proper  Words. 

1.     (pain,  pane.)     The  face  against  the .    The  boy 

had  a in  his  tooth. 


hive's  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear. 


2.  (bee,  be.)     A  

It  is  best  to honest. 

3.  (stile,  style.)     The  boy  and  girl  were  sitting  on  the 


Her  clothes  were  made  in  good 


4.  (hole,  whole.)     The   foxes  ran  to  their  

He  took  the blame. 

5.  (blew,  blue.)  The  wind a  gale.  The 


sky  bends  over  all. 

6.     (bad,  bade.)      Thus 


begins   and    worse   re- 
—  me  adieu. 


mains  behind.     So  sweetly  she  

7.  (bell,   belle.)  How   soft   the   music   of   these   village 
s.     By  turns  a  slattern  and  a  

8.  (stare,  stair.)  A  flight  of  - 
would  . 

9.  (read,  reed.)  To  thee  the 


-s.     And  the  world 


-ing  maketh  a  full  man. 
10.     (die,  dye.)     A  beautiful  red 


is  as  an  oak. 


is  made  from 
in  a  good 


The 


the   draft 


the  bodies  of  insects.     They  never  fail  who 
cause. 

11.  (knit,  nit.)     Broken  bones  will  

contains  the  germ  of  life. 

12.  (read,  red.)     You  should  have  — 

before  cashing  it.      A  beautiful is  made   from  the 

body  of  the  cochineal. 

13.  (fore,   four.)      The  two feet  and  the  two 

hind  feet  make in  number. 

14.  (wrote,  rote.)     Wisdom  is  not  learned  by  

The  angel  —  and  vanished. 

15.  (knew,  new.)     He  builded  better  than  he  . 

He  wore  a  suit  of clothes. 

16.  (rap,  wrap.)     There  came  a  tapping  as  of  some  one 
gently  ping.      Wise  poets  that  truth  in  tales. 

17.  (cent,  scent,  sent.)     Jonah  was  

I the  morning  air.    Take  care  of  the 

18.  (in,  inn.)    Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease 

19.  (plum,  plumb.)     The  wall  is  

dried  s. 

20.  (ate,  eight.)     We  - 

21.  (jam,  jamb.)     To 
of  the  door. 

22.  (hart,   heart.)      As   the 


to  Nineveh. 
— s. 


mine 


breakfast  at 

-  the  finger.     The 


Prunes  are 


o'clock. 


panteth   after   the 
water  brooks.      Look,  then,  into  thy  and  write. 

23.  (all,  awl.)     Not  that  glitters  is  gold.      And 

the  world  would  stare.      A  shoemaker's  is 

pointed. 

24.  (draught,  draft.)      To  sit  in  a 


of  air  is 
-  before 


dangerous.      You    should    have    read    the   

cashing  it. 

25.      (him,  hymn.)      The  teacher  told  to  study 

quietly.      A  beautiful  was  sung  by  the  choir. 
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he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his 

— s  me  away. 
27.     (knot,  not.)     Untie  the in  this  string.     The 


26.     (but,  butt.) 
rest.    The  beast  — 


wood  is  full  of 

28.     (made,  maid.)     Time  is  the  stuff  that  life  is  - 
of.     No  blush  of is  sweeter. 

29      (here,  hear.)     rests  his  head  upon  the  lap 

of  earth.      1  ,  yet  say  not  much. 

30.  (time,  thyme.)     and  tide  wait  for  no  man. 

The  Greeks  burned  the  fragrant  as  an  offering  to 

the  gods. 

31.  (forth,  fourth.)      Go  under  the   open   sky. 

The  glorious  was  celebrated. 


32.  (to,  too,  two.)     The fore  feet  and  the 

hind  feet  make  four  feet.     He  was  proud  learn. 

33.  (threw,   through.)      Passed  like  a  shadow  

the  field.      The  sailors  Jonah  into  the  sea. 


34.     (hew,  hue.)     As  brown  in 
the  two  tables  of  stone. 


as  a  hazel  nut. 


35.  (sun,  son.)     Let  not  the  go  down  upon  thy 

wrath.      A  wise  maketh  a  glad  father. 

36.  (wood,  would.)     There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless 
s.     I  not  live  always. 

37.  (fir,  fur.)     Alaska  has  a  great  trade.      The 


pine  and  the 


give  us  pitch,  tar,  etc. 


s  around 


38.  (whirl,  whorl.)     The  leaves  grow  in  — 
the  stem.      Gray  iron  skies  and  of  -March  dust. 

39.  (gait,  gate.)      Hark!   the  lark  at  heaven's  

sings.      Does  he  not  strut  in  his  ? 

40.  (grate,  great.)     The  fishes  eat  up  the  little 

ones.     Build  a  fire  in  the  . 

41.  (hail,  hale.)     We  thought  him  strong  and  . 

holy  light. 

down,      ft  is  a  long 

bird  wears  the  finest 


42.     (lain,  lane.)     He  has 
that  has  no  turning. 


43.  (mail,   male.)      The  

clothes.      Send  the  package  by  . 

44.  (bare,  bear.)     The  trees  are  in  the  winter. 

The  grizzly  lives  in  the  Rocky   Mountains. 

45.  (  fair,  fare.)     We  paid  their  .     The  

was  coarse  but  healthy. 

46.  (hair,  hare.)  They  have  the  voice  of  lions  and  the 
acts  of s.  Even  the s  of  our  head  are  num- 
bered. 

47.  (pair,   pare,   pear.)      the   apple.       An   old 

tree.      Like  a  of  turtle  doves. 

48.  (their,   there.  I      We   paid tare   in    the   car. 


Aye  ' 


is  the  rub. 


from  barley  and  hops. 


52.  (frays,  phrase.)     A  neat  

The  papers  gave  an  account  of  bloody . 

53.  (main,  mane.)      All   creatures  look  to  the 
chance.     Like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 


WORD   STUDY— 7B 

Homonyms. 

tare — a  weed,  weight  allowed,  tear — to  pull  apart; 

ware — goods,  wear — to  have  on  ; 

ball — a  round  body,  bawl — to  shout ; 

hall — a  passage  way,  a  large  room,  haul — to  drag  or 


draw  ; 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


49.  (ale.  ail. )      We  brew  

What  can  him? 

50.  (base,  bass.)     This  rock  shall  fly  from  its  firm 

as  soon  as  I.    He  had  a  good voice. 

51.  (break,  brake.)     The  ing  waves  dashed  high. 

The  deer  has  sought  the . 

full  of  meaning. 


pause — to  stop,  paws — feet  of  a  beast; 
nay — no,  neigh — the  cry  of  a  horse; 
pail — for  water,  pale — white  ; 
plait — to  fold,  a  fold,  plate — a  dish; 
sail — of  a  ship,  to  move  through  water,  sale — a  selling ; 
slay — to  kill,  sleigh — for  traveling  on  snow  ; 
air — what  we  breathe,  e'er — ever,  ere — before,  heir — 
one  who  inherits  ; 

12.  aught — anything,  ought — is  bound  by  duty; 

13.  quarts — more  than  one  quart,  quartz — a  kind  of  rock; 

14.  arc — a  part  of  a  circle,  ark — a  vessel; 

15.  stake — a  post,  a  sum  risked,  steak — a  slice  of  meat; 

16.  wade — to  walk  in  water,  weighed — did  weigh  ; 

17.  wait — to  stay,  weight — heaviness; 

18.  waste — to  destroy,  waist — part  of  the  body  ; 

19.  waive — to   put'  off,   wave — of   the    sea,   to   wave   the 
hand,  etc. ; 

20.  lade — to  load,  laid — placed; 

21.  rein — for    a    horse,    rain — water     from    the    clouds, 
reign — to  rule  ; 

22.  vale — a  valley,  veil  or  vail — a  covering; 
dam — to  confine  water,  damn — to  condemn  ; 
tacks — small  nails,  tax — a  government  charge  ; 
beach — a  shore,  beech — a  tree; 
beat — to  strike,  beet — a  vegetable  ; 
beer — a  drink,  bier — a  frame  for  carrying  the  dead; 
creak — to  make  a  harsh  sound,  creek — a  small  stream 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
or  bay 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


dear — costly,  beloved,  deer — an  animal ; 
feat — an  exploit,  feet — more  than  one  foot ; 
flee — to  run  away,  flea — an  insect ; 
heal — to  cure,  heel — a  part  of  the  foot; 
key — for  a  lock,  quay — a  wharf; 
knead — to  work  dough,  need — to  want ; 
leaf — of  a  tree,  book,  lief — willingly  ; 
leak — to  trickle  in  or  out,  leek — a  plant: 
meat — animal    food,    food,    meet — to    come    together, 
uitable,  mete — to  measure; 

38.     peace — quiet,  piece — a  part,  a  composition  ; 

peal — a  loud  noise,  peel — to  strip  off  the  skin  or  bark ; 

bred — brought  up,  bread — food  ; 

cell — a  small  close  room,  sell — to  give  for  money : 

lead — a  metal,  led — did  lead  : 

wrest— to  pull  away  by  twisting,  rest— quiet; 

berry — a  small  fruit,  bury — to  put  under  ground: 

one — a  number,  won — gained  ; 

beau — a  gay.   young,   foppish   man  ;  bow — something 


(See  7  A  Grammar,  page  32.) 


39. 

40. 
41. 
42. 

43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
curved 
47. 
48. 

50. 


boar — a  male  swine,  bore — to  make  a  hole; 

been — existed,  bin — a  box  ; 

rye — a  grain,  wry— twisted  : 

choose — to  select,  chews — does  chew  : 
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51.  berth — sleeping   place   in   a   ship,   birth— coming   into 
life; 

52.  choir— a  band  of  singers,  quire— 24  sheets  of  paper; 

53.  bough— a  branch,  bow — to  bend,  a  bending,  front  part 
of  a  ship ; 

54.  course— way,  career,  coarse— rough; 

55      dew — moisture  from  the  air,  due — owing,  proper; 

56.  doe — a  female  deer,  dough — paste  for  baking; 

57.  ewe — a  female  sheep,  you — a  person«spoken  to,  yew — 
a  kind  of  tree  ; 

58.  flew — did  fly,  flue — a  passage  for  smoke ; 

59.  flour — a  ground  grain,  flower — a  blossom  ; 

60.  foul — dirty,  unfair  ;  fowl — a  bird  ; 

Homonyms — Sentences. 

1.  (tare,  tear.)     The  parable  of  the s  of  the  field. 

The  cloth s  easily. 

2.  (ware,  wear.)     The  cloth  s  badly.     He  had 

hard to  sell. 

3.  (ball,  bawl.)     A  little  child  was  ing  loud  for 

his  mother.      Pitch  the  — ■ to  me. 

4.  (hall,  haul.)     Faneuil  is  in  Boston.      Galling 

his  kingly  hands  by  ing  the  ropes. 

5.  (pause,  paws.)       The  bear  strikes   heavy  blows   with 
his  .      I  for  a  reply. 

6.  (nay,  neigh.)     I  tell  you  .      The  horses  were 


8.  (plait,  plate.)     The s  on  which  we  feed.    The 

soldiers ed  a  crown  of  thorns. 

9.  (sail,  sale.)     He  found  a  ready  for  his  goods. 

through  an  arc. 


me  yet  will  I  trust 


The  earth  being  round,  a  ship  must  - 

10.  (slay,  sleigh.)     Though  he  — 
him.     The  of  the  Esquimaux  is  drawn  by  dogs. 

11.  (air,   e'er,    ere,   heir.)       A   dewy    freshness    fills   the 

morning  .      Make  us  s  of  all  eternity.      Come 

down you  fall. 

12.  (aught,  ought.)      These  things  not  to  be. 

—  be  wanting. 

■ scratches  glass  easily. 


Go,  my  son,  and  see  if 

13.  (quarts,  quartz.) 
Four  make  a  gallon. 

14.  (arc,  ark.)     Eight  persons  were  saved  in  the . 

The  ship  sailed  over  an  . 

15.  (stake,  steak.)     Get  a  stout  for  the  vine. 

We  had  a  fine for  dinner. 

16.  (wade,  weighed.)     Birds  that  have  long  legs  

in  the  water.      Thou  art  in  the  balance. 

17.  (wait,  weight.)     He  bent  under  the  heavy  ■ 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  . 

18.  (waste,  waist.)     She  bought  a  belt  for  the  . 

Haste  makes  . 


our    claim. 


19.  (waive,    wave.)    We    will 

We  on  the  ocean  s. 

20.  (lade,  laid.)     Do  not the  memory  with  worth- 
less freight.      During  King  George's  reign  a  tax  was  

on  tea. 

-1-     (rain,  rein,   reign.)      The  thirsty  earth  soaks  up  the 

— ■      Colts  and  children  need  a  steady  .      The 

of  George  III. 
of 


Revolutionary  war  occurred  in  the 

22.     (vale,  veil  or  vail.)      Down  the  lovely 
pleasure.     The of  the  temple  was  rent. 


no  man  without  a  hearing. 

up  the  waters  of  the  Nile  with 


tacks  for  the 


23.  (dam,  damn.)  - 
England  may  as  well  — 
bulrushes. 

24.  (tacks,  tax.)     He  used  large 
carpet.     A  heavy was  laid  on  sugar. 

25.  (beach,  beech.)     He  waited  at  the  foot  of  the  nod- 
ding   .     The  waves  were  pounding  on  the . 

26.  (beat,   beet.)       Sugar   is   sometimes   made   from   the 

white  .     You  could  hear  the  waves  ing  on 

the  shore. 

27.  (beer,  bier.)     On  the 
made  from  malt  and  hops. 

28.  (creek,  creak.)     "A  - 


all  are  equal. 


is 


ing  door  hangs  long  on 

the  hinges."     The  boat  floated  down  the  . 

29.  (dear,  deer.)     The  male has  branching  horns. 

Be  ye  followers  of  God,  my  children. 

30.  (feat,  feet.)      He  told  stories  of  many  a  . 

was  I  to  the  lame. 


in  the  ear.      We  may 


31.  (flee,  flea.)     A  

some  evils. 

32.  (heal,  heel.)     Physician, 
we  must  crush  under  the . 

33.  (key,  quay.)     The  boat  left  the  - 
The s  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

34.  (need,  knead.)     He  that  is  down 

the  bread  with  the  hands  before  baking. 

35.  (leaf,  lief.)     I  had  as  be  a  Scotchman.     The 

feeds  from  the  earth  and  the  air. 

36.  (leak,  leek.)     The  is  the  emblem  of  Wales. 


thyself.     Some  evils 

last  night. 

—  fear  no  fall. 


The  guilty  secret  will out. 

37.  (meet,  meat,  mete.)     Extremes 
was  locusts  and  wild  honey.    It  is  not  — 

38.  (peace,  piece.)     Break  it  into  - 
of  nature  was  broken  by  the  thunder. 


Hi 


for  you  to  wear. 
-s.     The  


of 


39.  (peel,  peal.)     The  silence  was  broken  by  a  

thunder.     We  pare  apples  and  oranges. 

40.  (bred,  bread.) is  the  staff  of  life.      The 

gentleman  is  well  . 

41.  (cell,  sell.)      The  hermit's  was  dreary  and 

cold.     To one's  life  dearly. 

42.  (led,  lead.)      I  have  a  soul  of .      Men  are 


by  trifles. 

43.  (rest,  wrest.)     Flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to . 

The  secret  was  ed  from  me. 

44.  (berry,  bury.)     The  roasted  of  the  coffee 

tree.     I  all  unkindness. 

45.  (one,  won.)     Best  things  are  hardest .    

touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

46.  (beau,  bow.)     The  advanced  in  a  graceful 

manner.      I  set  my  in  the  cloud. 

47.  (boar,  bore.)     The  Saxons  hunted  the  wild  . 

Men  into  the  ground  for  oil. 

is  a  large  box.      We   have 


48.      (been,  bin.)      A  

learners  from  our  birth. 


49.  (rye,  wry.)     The  man  made  a  — 
was  full  of . 

50.  (choose,  chews.)     A  ruminating  animal 
cud.     We but  God  decides  our  fate. 


face.     The  bin 


the 


51.    (berth,  birth.)     My 
We  becrin  to  learn  at  our  — 


was  on  the  upper  deck. 
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-s  make  a  ream.     The 


52.  (quire,  choir. )     Twenty 
song  birds  are  nature's  . 

53.  (bough,  how.)  The  girl  advanced  with  a  graceful 
.  Superfluous  branches  are  lopped  away,  so  that  bear- 
ing   s  may  live. 

54.  (course,  coarse.)     I  copied  in  my  English 

his  fine  language.      He  had  many  adventures  in  the  

of  his  life. 

55.  (dew,  due.)     On  hanging  cobwebs  shone  the  . 

Respect  is  the  aged. 

56.  (doe,  dough.)     My  cake  is .     The is 

smaller  than  the  male  deer. 

57.  (you,  ewe,  yew.)     The 

English  churchyards.     Do  

farmer  raised  many  s. 

58.  (flew,  flue.)     The  word  - 
The  swallows  built  nests  in  the  - 


tree  is  common   m 

wish   me  to  call?       The 

—  from  mouth  to  mouth. 


59.  (flour,  flower.)     Bolting  separates  the  bran  from  the 
.     Spring  unlocks  the  s  to  paint  the  soil. 

60.  (foul,  fowl.)     Behold  the  -       — s  of  the  air.    

deeds  will  rise 

GRAMMAR— 7A 

Term's  Work. 
/;irst  Week — Lesson  I. 

Nouns. 
Definition  of  a  noun. 

Classification  :     Common,  proper,  collective. 
Definition  of  each  class. 
Name  five  nouns  of  each  class. 
1.  Common — Names  of  things  seen  in  classroom. 
_'.   Proper — Names  of  individuals,  cities,  &c. 
3.  Collective — Names  of  groups,  army,  fleet,  &c. 
Analysis.     Kinds  of  sentences. 
1.  Declarative.     2.  Interrogative.     3.  Imperative. 
Definition  of  each  kind. 

Declarative — Makes  a  statement. 

Interrogative — Asks  a  question. 
Imperative — Gives  a  command. 
Give  sentences  to  illustrate  each  kind  of  sentence. 
How  each  sentence  is  punctuated. 

First  Week — Lesson  II. 

A.  Select   collective,   common   and    proper   nouns   in   the 
following  and  give  reason  for  selection: 

1.  A  company  of  soldiers  dispersed  the  crowd. 

2.  A  French  fleet  assisted  Washington  at  Yorktown. 

3.  Vast  meadows  gave  pasture  to  flocks  without  number. 

4.  The  congregation  listened  attentively  to  the  sermon. 

5.  Gabriel's  words  filled  Evangeline's  heart  with  sadness. 

6.  A  troop  of  strange  children  played  at  his  heels. 

7.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity. 

B.  Analyze  the  sentences  given  above,  or  diagram. 

C.  Definitions. 

Kinds  of  nouns.     Name  several  of  each  kind. 

First  Week — Lesson  III. 
V     Punctuation  of  complete  sentences. 

1.  A  period  marks  the  end  of  a  declarative  or  interroga- 
tive sentence.    (.) 

2.  An  interrogative  point   (?)   marks  the  end  of  an  inter- 
rogative sentence. 


3.  An  exclamation  point  (  ! )  marks  the  end  of  an  exclama- 
tory sentence. 

P>.  Classify  each  sentence  in  the  following,  stating  why 
you  so  call  it.  and  give  reason  for  punctuation  at  end  of 
sentence : 

1.  We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf. 

2.  Fear  God.     Honor  the  king. 

3.  The  king  is  dead!     Long  live  the  king! 

4.  A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion. 

5.  Can  a  man  take  fire  in  his  bosom,  and  his  clothes  not 
be  burned? 

C.     Review  classes  of  nouns. 

Select  the  nouns  from  passages  of  a  text  book.  (  liuehler's 
Modern  English,  Ex.  87.) 

Second  Week — Lesson  I. 
A.     Inflection  of  nouns.     Definition. 

Person — First,  second,  third.  Most  nouns  are  used  in  the 
third   person. 

1.  The  first  person  shows  the  person  who  is  speaking.  A 
noun  must  always  follow  the  pronoun  1  to  be  in  the  first  per- 
son, as:     I,  John,  am  the  one  who  did  it. 

2.  The  second  person  is  the  person  spoken  to,  as :  John, 
will  you  go  with  me? 

3.  The  third  person  shows  the  person  or  thing  spoken 
about. 

Number — Definition. 

Two  numbers — Singular,  plural. 

Definition  of  each  number. 

Name  some  nouns  in  room   (singular). 

Some  plural. 

<  ieneral  rule  for  forming  plural : 

Adding  "s"  or  "es"  to  singular. 
Spell   words  that    form   plural   by  adding  "s"   or  "es"   to 
singular. 

Second  Week — Lesson  II. 
Various  ways  of  forming  the  plurals  of  nouns : 

1.  When  the  singular  ends  in  a  sound  that  does  not  unite 
with  "s"  alone,  "es"  is  added,  forming  an  additional  syllable, 
as  :    fox,  foxes  ;  church,  churches. 

2.  Nouns  ending  in  "o."  (a)  If  the  final  "o"  is  preceded 
by  a  vowel,  the  plural  is  formed  by  adding  "s."  (b)  If  the 
final  "o"  is  preceded  by  a  consonant,  it  is  customary  to  add 
"es"  to  form  plural. 

(a)  cameo,  cameos. 

(b)  hero,  heroes. 

Some  words,  however,  form  the  plural  by  adding  only  "s": 
banjo,  casino,  halo,  piano,  solo. 

(3)  Nouns  ending  in  "v."  (a)  If  "v"  is  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  add  "s" ;  (b)  if  preceded  by  a  consonant,  change  "y" 
to  "i"  and  add  "es." 

valley,  valleys. 

lady,    ladies. 

4.  Nouns  ending  in  "f."  Change  "f"  or  "fe"  to  "v"  and 
add  "es" :    beef,  beeves  ;  loaf,  loaves :  shelf,  shelves. 

Write  plurals:     (a)  Apple,  peach,  rose,  box,  bush,  grass. 
(b)    Ally,  chimney,  fairy,  baby,  turkey. 

Second  Week — Lesson  III. 
1.  Some  nouns  make  an  internal  change  to  form  the  plural, 
(Continued  on  page  46.) 
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Spalding 


IS  IT    that  a  majority  of   the  world's  playgrounds 
are  equipped  with  Spalding  All-Steel  Apparatus 

IS  IT    that  a  demand  created  ten  years  back  grows 
greater  in  proportion  with  each  new  year  s  need 

15  IT    that  the  Spalding  Reputation  for   Quality 
retains  its  position  of  eminence  —  unapproached 


? 


SATISFACTION    begets  confidence  —  confidence  begets  business. 
Quantity  produtfhon  lowers  manufacturing  costs,  and  the  fines!  plant 
of  its  kind  in   the   world   reduces  Spalding    manufacture  to  a  science. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS.,  INC. 

CHICOPEE,  MASS. 
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GRAMMAR— EIGHTH  YEAR. 

First  Week. 

Lesson  I. 

A. — Language :   From  Latin  "lingua"  tongue. 

1.  Words.     Combination  of  sounds. 

2.  Sentence.     Words  combined  into  thought  groups. 

3.  Why  our  language  is  called  English :  Because  it  is  the 
language  that  has  been  spoken  for  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
years  in  England,  and  has  been  carried  to  America  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  by  English  colonists. 

B.— Phrase. 

1.  Definition.     Maxwell  Adv.,  p.  38. 

(a)  Adjective  phrase.    Max.    Sch.   Gr.,  p.  40. 

(b)  Adverbial  phrase.     Max.   Sch.   Gr.,  p.  41. 
C. — Clause. 

1.  Definition.     Max.  Adv.  Gr.,  p.  38. 

(a)  Adjective.     Max.  Sch.  Gr.,  p.  41. 

(b)  Adverbial.      Max.    Sch.    Gr..    p.    43. 
D. — Exercises. 

1.  Point  out  adjective   modifiers— word,   phrase,  clause. 

Maxwell  Sch.  Gr..  Ex.  24. 
Maxwell  Adv.  Gr.,  Ex.   13. 

2.  Point  out  adverbial  modifiers — word,  phrase,  clause. 

(a)  Maxwell  Sch.  Gr.,  Ex.  26. 

(b)  Maxwell  Adv.  Gr..  Ex.  14. 

Lesson    II. 

A. — Elements  of  a  sentence. 

1.  Necessary — subject,  predicate. 

2.  Definition :   Subject,  predicate. 

3.  Subject  may  lie:  A  word  (noun  or  pronoun),  phrase, 
clause. 

4.  Definition :     Phrase   subject,   clause   subject. 

5.  Definition,  predicate. 

P.. — 1.  Exercises. 

Maxwell  Sch.  (".ram.  Exercises,  17  and  19. 

Select  subjects. 

State  whether  word,  phrase,  clause. 

2.  Maxwell's    VI v.  Gr..  Exercise   11.  p.  31. 

Select  subjects — word,  phrase,  clause. 

3.  Analyze: 

The  judge  rode  slowly  down  the  lane. 
The  brook  ripples  and  dances  merrily  <'ii  it-  way  to 
ocean. 

The  ship  that  sailed  away  so  gayly  never  came  back. 

Lesson  Til. 
A. — Complements  of  the  verb.    Max.  Adv.  Gr.,  p.  33. 

1.  Some  verbs  are  completed  In-  an  object.  The  object 
may  be  noun,  pronoun. 

2.  Some  verbs  cannot  form  a  complete  predicate  without 
the   aid   of   other   words. 

3.  The^e  words  that  so  aid  are  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives. 

4.  An  adjective  so  used  is  called  th<  ite  adjective. 
The  noun  or  pronoun   is  called  the  predicate  noun  or 

predicate  pronoun. 

6.  A  phrase  or  a  clause  may  be  used  as  objects  or  compte- 
rs of  verbs. 

B.   1.  Verbs  which  need  the  complement  to  fill  out  the  meaning 
are  called  "copulative"  verbs- 


2.  List:     Be  and  its  various  forms: 

Appear  Sound  Grow 

Seem  Taste  Prove 

Become  Feel  Remain 

3.  Exercise  12,  Max.  Adv.  Gram. 

Point  out  subjects,  predicates;  objects,  predicate  (nouns, 
adjectives). 

Second  Week. 

Lesson  I. 
A. — Indirect  object. 

1.  Some  verbs  are  followed  by  two  objects — an  indirect 
and  a  direct  object. 

2.  I  gave  hint  the  book.  Here,  book  is  the  direct  object, 
and  him  the  indirect  object. 

3.  The  indirect  object  is  the  word  that  denotes  to  or  for 
whom  something  is  done. 

4.  Some  verbs  which  take  or  require  indirect  objects: 
Ask                    Lend  Pay                   Pass 
Bu)                      Promise  Do                      Bring 
Give                   Teach  Make                Write 
Tell                    Refuse  Show                Throw 

5.  Construct  sentences  using  each  of  these  verbs  followed 
by  a  direct  ami  an  indirect  object.  Underline  the  indirect 
object. 

B. — Analyze  : 

1.  The  swan  sings  before  it  dies. 

2.  The  sun  rises  in  the  East  and  sets  in  the  West. 

3.  Washington   is   the   Father   of  his   Country. 

4.  The  sailor  thought  he  saw  a  light. 

5.  The  moon,  that  once  was  round  and  full, 
Is  now  a  silver  boat. 

Lesson  II.     Retained  Objects. 
A. —  1.  In   the   sentence.   "My  teacher  asked  me  a  question," 
the  direct  object  is  "question." 

2.  Changing  the  verb  asked  to  the  passive  form  we  will 
have:  "1  was  asked  a  question  by  my  teacher." 

The  question  is  the  retained  object. 

3.  Hence :  By  changing  the  verb  in  a  sentence,  which  con- 
tains an  indirect  object,  to  the  passive  form,  the  indirect  ob- 
ject becomes  the  subject  and  the  direct  object  remains,  and 
is  called  the  retained  object. 

4.  Change  the  following  so  that  the  object  will  be  retained. 
Underline  retained  object. 

B. — 1.  Father  bought  me  a  pair  of  gloves. 

2.  John  gave  his  brother  a  book. 

3.  Henry  told  the  teacher  his  story. 

4.  My   mother   promised   me   a   dress. 

5.  John's  father  lent  him  an  umbrella. 

6.  Mv  cousin  threw  me  a  ball. 

7.  The  traveler  told  us  interesting  stories. 

8.  The  superintendent  paid  the  men  their  wages. 

9.  My  friend  wrote  me  a  long  letter. 

10.  James  brought  me  a  present  from  Paris. 
Lesson  III. 
A. — Adverbial     objective — denoting    time,    etc. — is    a    noun 
which  usually  infers  that  "for"  could  be  used  to  govern  the 
case  of  the  noun. 
B. — Examples. 

1.  We  rode  ten  miles. 

2.  The  book  cost  a  dollar. 
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Twelfth  Night— "Come  Away,  Death" 

The  CIowq  sings  a  love-dirge  (or  Viola  and  the  Duke. 

The  Victor  is  of  vital 
importance  in  correlation 

Did  you  ever  think  of  using  Victor  Records  to  illuminate  your 
studies  in  Shakespeare  and,  in  fact,  all  your  work  in  English? 

Our  complete  set  of  Shakespeare  records  from  the  old  authen- 
tic versions  will  give  new  life  to  the  study  of  the  play,  or  lend 
realization  to  its  production  by  the  seniors. 

Do  you  read  Scott's  "Ivanhoe"  and  "Lady 
of  the  Lake"?  Wouldn't  the  pupils  like  to 
hear  the  bag-pipes  and  the  songs  of  Ellen  with 
the  harp  of  old  Allan? 

Are  you  interested  in  the  geography  of 
Europe?  The  heart  life  of  the  different  peoples 
of  stricken  Europe  can  be  understood  in  no 
other  way  so  clearly  as  through  their  songs. 

The  Victor  records  will' 
bring  them  all  right  into  your 
school  room. 

For  full  information,  address 
the 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Victor  XXV 

$67.50  special   quotation 

to  schools  only 

When  the  Victor  is  not  in 
use,  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  safe  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promis- 
cuous use  by  irresponsible 
people. 
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3.  My  brother  studied  an   hour. 
C. — Constructive  sentences  containing  nouns  used  as  adverbial 
objective.     Use   the   following  verbs : 
Walked  Is  worth  Sailed 

Ran  Lasted  Traveled 

Remained  Waited 

D. — Analyze : 

1.  I  heard  from  the  boughs  the  sweet  notes  of  a  night- 
ingale. 

2.  Bright  flowers  deck  the  meadow  where  the  cattle  graze. 

3.  The  young  hunter  held  his  rifle  carefully,  and  the  In- 
dian observed  him  closely. 

E. — Mention  the  part  of  speech  found  in  each  sentence. 

Third   Week. 
Lesson  I.     Classification-  of  Sentences. 
A. — 1.  Analyze:  Definition  of. 

2.  Synthesis:    Definition   of. 
B. — As  regards  their  use.    Sentences  are: 

1.  Declarative. 

2.  Interrogative. 

3.  Imperative. 

4.  Exclamatory. 

(a)  Give  definition  of  each  kind. 

(b)  Write  five  sentences,  each  kind. 
C. — Analyze. 

1.  Lead  us  to  some  far-off  sunny  isle. 

2.  Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path? 

3.  Benevolence  is  a  duty  and  a  pleasure. 

4.  O,  Hamlet,  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in  twain. 

5.  The  gentleman  said,  "Is  your  father  at  home?" 

D. — Name  parts  of  speech  as  they  occur  in  the  sentences  above. 
E. — Review  briefly  second  week's  work. 

Lesson  II. 
A. — Sentences  with  reference  to  form  or  structure : 

1.  Simple. 

2.  Complex. 

3.  Compound. 
(Definition  of  each  class.) 

B. — Simple  sentences  may  have : 

1.  Compound  subject. 

2.  Compound  predicate. 

3.  Compound  object. 
C. — Analyze. 

1.  Leah  and  her  mother  went  to  the  seaside. 

2.  The  child  gathered  shells  and  pebbles  along  the  seashore. 

3.  The  sun  lights  and  warms  the  earth. 

4.  The  children  are  young  and  happy. 

5.  Mary  and  Lily  gathered  and  pressed  violets  and  but- 
tercups. 

D. — Exercise    16,   Max.    Adv.    Gram.,   or   Exercise   31,    Max. 
Sch.  Gram. 
Contract  each  set  of  sentences  into  one  simple  sentence. 

Lesson  III.    Review. 
A. — Sentence :    Definition,  principal  parts  of. 
B. — Kinds.   As  to  use. 

Write :  Declarative,  interrogative,  imperative,  exclamatory. 
C. — Kinds :    As  to  structure. 

Definition :   Simple,  complex,  compound. 


D. — Difference  between  phrase  and  clause. 
E. — Write  sentences : 

1.  Adjective  phrase. 

2.  Adverbial  phrase. 

3.  Noun  phrase  (subject,  object). 

4.  Adjective  clause. 

5.  Adverbial  clause. 

6.  Noun  clause  (subject,  object). 

7.  Indirect  object. 

8.  Retained  object. 

'  9.  Adverbial  object. 

10.  Noun,   independent  by  address. 

Fourth  Week. 
Lesson  I.     Complex  Sentences. 

A. — Definition  of  a  complex  sentence. 

1.  The  subordinate  clause  or  clauses  of  the  complex  sen- 
tence may  he:  Adjective,  adverbial,  noun. 

2.  Subordinate  clauses  express  a  great  variety  of  relations, 
such  as,  Time,  place,  cause,  purpose,  result,  condition,  man- 
ner, concession  and  degree.  These  arc  called  "Adverbial 
Clauses." 

3.  A  clause  that  modifies  the  meaning  of  a  noun  or  pro- 
noun   is   called   an   "Adjective   Clause." 

4.  The  subordinate  clause  used  like  a  noun  is  called  the 
"Noun  Clause." 

B. — Noun  clauses.     Max.   Adv.,  p.  233-234;   Sch.   Gram.,  p. 
47-48. 

1.  How  used.    (Four  ways.) 

2.  Words  used  to  introduce  the  noun  clause  (relative  pro- 
noun, conjunc.  adv.). 

3.  Exercise  66,  Max.  Adv.,  p.  234.  Exercise  48,  Max. 
Sch.,  p.  48. 

Select  the  noun  clauses  and  give  syntax  of  each  clause. 
Lesson  II.     Complex  Sentences. 
A.     Adjective  clauses.     Max.  Adv.,  p.  234. 

1.  Introduced  by  (a)  relative  pronouns,  (b)  conjunctive 
adverbs.     Make  a  list  of  such  words. 

2.  Adverbial  clauses.  Make  a  list  of  conjunctions  and  con- 
junctive adverbs  that  introduce  "adverbial"  clauses. 

3.  Exercise  67,  Max.  Adv..  p.  237-238.  Exercise  29,  Max. 
Sch.  Gr.,  p.  49.  Select  subordinate  clauses.  Give  kind  of 
each  and  what  it  modifies. 

4.  Point  out  in  the  following  clauses :  tell  whether  adjec- 
tive or  adverbial  and  how  used : 

(a)  They  pitched  their  tents  where  sea  winds  blew. 

(b)  He    turned    his    eyes    to    the    bed    where    Sweet- 
man  lay. 

(c)  The    town    surrendered    because    the    provisions 
were  exhausted. 

Take  heed   lest  ye   fall, 
(e)    Keep  quiet  that  all  may  hear  the  speaker. 
I  F)    The  tree  is  so  old  that  it  hears  no  fruit. 
(g)    \^   Caesar  was  ambitious,  we  slew  him. 
00  Though  it  were  my  last  dollar,  I  would  give  it 
to  him. 

(i)   Hold  your  pen  as  I  do. 

(j)   He  is  stronger  than  you  are. 

Lesson  III.     Compound  Sentences.    Max.  Adv.,  p.  238-239. 
A. — Definition  of  a  compound  sentence. 
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The  Easiest  Book  Cover  to  Adjust 
The  Most  Durable  Cover  for  Wear 


And 


The  Best  Priced  Cover  on  the  List 

NEW  HOLDEN 


SEMI  LEATHERETTE  BOOK  COVER 


List  No.  1443  No.  1  size 
List  No.  1444  No.  2  size 
List  No.  1445  No.  3  size 


List  No.  1446  No.  4  size 

List  No.  1447  No.  6  size 

Samples  Free 

The  Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 


Springfield,   Massachusetts 


Miles   C.  Holden,  President 


1.  Name  and  give  examples  of  four  classes  of  co-ordinate 
conjunctions. 

2.  Give  the  difference  between  a  compound  and  complex 
sentence. 

B.— Exercise  68,  -Maxwell's  Adv.  Gr.,  p.  240-241. 

1.  Select  the  co-ordinate  conjunctions. 

2.  Analyze  Sentences  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 

3.  Tell    what   part   of   speech   each    word   is   in   the    same 
sentences. 

C. — In  the  following  sentences  name : 

(a)  Kind  of  sentence  and  connective. 

(b)  Kind   of   clause. 

1.  The  rain  continued  so  long  that  the  rivers  overflowed. 

2.  Unless  you  hear  from  me,  I  shall  be  there. 

3.  Though  the  general  was  wounded,  he  refused  to  leave 
the  field. 

4.  He  acted  as  if  he  were  guilty. 

5.  My  burden  is  greater  than  I  can  bear. 

Fifth  Week. 
Lesson  I.    Parts  of  Speech. 

A. — Definitions :  Noun,  pronoun,  verb,  adjective,  adverb,  prep- 
osition, conjunction,  interjection. 

B. — Select  parts  of  speech,  each  word,  in  Exercise  32,  Max. 
Adv.  Gr.,  p.  120;  or  Exercise  29,  Max.  Sch.  Gr.,  p.  49. 

C. — Combine  each  set  of  simple  sentences,  making  a  complete 
sentence.  Exercise  17,  Max.  Adv.  Gr.,  p.  48;  Sentences 
1  to  15.     (Use  any  ten  sets.) 

D. — Analyze : 

1.  The  beginning  of  a  river  is  called  its  source. 


2.  Cornelia  said  of  her  boys,  "These  are  my  jewels." 

3.  John  is  making  a  great  mistake,  but  he  does  not  know  it. 

Lesson  II. 
A. — Divisions  of  grammar.    Max.  Adv.,  p.  59-62. 

Definitions:  Orthography,  inflection  (p.  6),  etymology, 
syntax,  prosody. 

Inflections   of:   Nouns   and   pronouns — declension;   adjec- 
tives and  adverbs — comparison  ;  verbs — conjugation. 
B.— The  alphabet  (p.  64). 

Kinds  of  letters. 

Number  in  the  alphabet. 

Vowels  and  consonants. 

C— Capital  letters  (69-70),  Uses  of.   Italics,  Uses  of  (71). 
D. — Analyze : 

1.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  was  fifty- four  years  old  when  she 
died. 

2.  The  children  of  the  village  were  fond  of  Rip  Van  Winkle 
because  he  assisted  them  at  their  sports. 

3.  Bessie  and  Tillie  looked  at  Kate  with  surprise,  for  they 
wondered  how  she  could  be  so  happy  when  she  was  so  poor. 
E. — Tell  what  part  of  speech  each  word  is. 

Lesson  III. 
A. — Exercise  on  rules  for  use  of  capitals. 
B.— Syllables.    Define.    P.  71. 

Definitions — Monosyllable,     dissyllable,     trisyllable,     poly- 
syllable.   Uses  of  "hyphen." 
C. — Spelling.  Definition  (p.  73).  Rules  for  spelling  (p.  74-75). 

1.  Rule  1 — Give  examples. 
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2.  Rule  2. — Examples. 

3.  Rule  3 — Examples. 

4.  Rule  A — Examples. 

5.  Rule  7 — Examples. 

D. —  (a)  Analyze,    (b)  Tell  what  part  of  speech  each  word  is : 

1.  The    cow,    the    sheep    and    the   goat    are    cud-chewing 
animals. 

2.  The  alumni  of  the  school  will  meet  Thursday  evening. 

3.  Man  is  the  only  animal  that  stands  and  walks  upright. 

4.  Our  jaws  are  supplied  with  teeth  that  we  may  be  able  to 
bite  and  chew  our  food. 

5.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  out  when  fishes  are  sleeping,  be- 
cause their  eyes  are  always  open. 

Sixth  Week. 

Lesson  I. 
A. — Nouns.    Maxwell's  Adv.,  p.  77-84. 

1.  Definition. 

(a)  Two  general  classes  (common,  proper). 

(b)  Definition  of  each. 

(c)  Examples  of  each. 

2.  Classes  of  common  nouns — concrete,  collective,  abstract. 

(a)  Definition  of  each. 

(b)  Examples  of  each. 
B. — Inflections  of  nouns. 

1.  What  is  indicated  by  the  change  in  form. 

2.  Definition  of  number. 

3.  Of  singular  number. 

4.  Of  plural  number. 

C. — Rule  for  adding  "s"  or  "es." 

How   you   distinguish   when   to   add    "s"   or   "es."    Give 
examples. 

D. — Rules  for  words  ending  in  "o."   Examples. 
E. — Rules  for  words  ending  in  "y."   Examples. 
F. — Analyze  and  tell  part  of  speech  of  each  word : 

1.  The  bloom  was  on  the  clover  and  the  blue  was  in  the  sky. 

2.  Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep. 

3.  Irving's  books  were  sold  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

4.  Men  work  that  they  may  live. 

Sixth  Week. 

Lesson  II.     Nouns. 

A. — Make  lists  as  follows :  Ten  common  nouns,  ten  proper 

nouns,  ten  collective  nouns. 
B. — Give  examples  of  plurals. 

Five  wrords  adding  "s." 

Five  words  adding  "es." 

Five  words  ending  in  "y" 

Five  words  ending  in  "o." 
(Max.  Adv.  85-87.) 
C. — Give  examples  of  words   forming  plural  by  making  an 

internal  change. 
D. — Name  words  used  same  form  for  both  singular  and  plural. 
E. — Some  used  only  in  the  plural  (87). 
F. — Nouns  having  two  plurals   (87). 
G. — Plurals  of  foreign  words  (Greek,  Latin)    (86). 
H. — 1.  Plurals  of  proper  nouns. 

2.  Of  compound  nouns. 

The  plurals  of  letters  and  signs. 

3.  A.   Add  apostrophe  and  "s."   A's. 

5.      5's. 
+     +'s. 


Lesson  III.     Nouns. 
A.— Gender.    Max.  Adv.,  89-93. 
1.  Definition  of  gender. 

(a)  Definition:     Masculine,  feminine,  neuter. 

(b)  When  is  a  noun  common  gender? 

B. — Three  ways  of  denoting  or  showing  the  gender. 

1.  By  using  different  words.     Examples  (91). 

2.  By  using  different  endings.     Examples  (92). 

3.  By  a  helping  word.     Examples  (93). 

C. — Give  rapid  review  of  plurals  of  nouns  formed  in  various 
ways. 

D. — Analyze : 

1.  The  ocean  yielded  up  her  mighty  whales  that  Mr.  Gath- 
ergold  might  sell  their  oil. 

2.  We  easily  forget  our  faults  when  they  are  known  only 
to  ourselves. 

3.  The  first  gray  of  the  morning  was  now  coming  over 
the  waters. 

4.  Lights  in  the  kitchen  windows  showed  that  the  women 
were  astir  about  breakfast. 

5.  He  is  a  fine  man,  although  he  is  poor. 
E. — Tell  what  part  of  speech  each  word  is. 

Seventh  Week. 
Lesson  I.    Nouns  (93  to  97,  Max.  Adv.  Gram.). 
A.— Case.    Definition  (83)  Sch.  Gr.    94  Adv.  Gr. 
Use  of  the  noun  in  a  sentence  (93-94). 
I. — Nominative  case. 

1.  Principal  word  in  the  sentence.     Subject. 

2.  Predicate  nominative  or  complement. 

3.  A  term  of  address  (direct  address). 

4.  An  independent  word  (by  exclamation  with  a  participle). 

5.  In  apposition. 

II. — Objective  case. 

1.  Object  of  the  verb. 

2.  Of  the  preposition. 

3.  In  apposition. 

4.  Object  of  a  verb  and  subject  in  an  infinitive  phrase. 
III. — Possessive  case. 

1.  What  it  denotes. 

2.  How  to  write  possessive  singular. 

3.  How  to  write  possessive  plural,  when  the  plural  ends 
in  "s." 

4.  How  when  the  plural  does  not  end  in  "s." 

IV. — Write  sentences  to  illustrate  each  of  the  above  cases  of 
nouns. 

Lesson  II. 

A. — Review  briefly :  Kinds  of  nouns,  person  of  nouns  (98), 
number,  gender,  case. 

B. — 1.  An  orderly  arrangement  of  the  numbers  and  cases  of  a 
noun  is  called  "declension."  2.  When  we  write  a  declen- 
sion we  say  we  "decline"  the  noun. 

C. — Write,  as  per  model  on  p.  98  Max.  Adv.,  the  declension 
of  the  following  nouns : 

1.  boy  3.  fox  5.  ox 

2.  woman  4.  church  6.  deck 
D. — How  to  parse  a  noun. 

E. — Substitutes  for  the  noun: 
1.  Pronouns. 
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New   Books    and    Supplies 

Villee's  Little  Folk  Dialogue  Reader  is  Not  an  experiment,  but  the  RESULT  of  experiment.  Every  story 
has  been  developed  by  use  in  the  class-room.  The  stories  are  read  by  the  children,  then  given  in  dialogue,  and 
then  dramatized  by  them. 

1st  Year  B  List  No.  6566  Price  $0.23 

Ross's  "Old  Glory"  is  the  only  book  on  the  list  which  gives  the  history  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  from  the 
date  of  their  official  adoption,  June  14,  1777,  to  the  present  day.  Do  the  children  know  the  history  of  the  flag 
to  which  they  pledge  allegiance?    Illustrated  in  color.    This  book  should  be  in  every  school. 

4th  Year  A  List  No.  7076  Price  $0.35 

White's  Character  Lessons  in  American  Biography  supplies  the  material  that  all  teachers  are  seeking  for 
Object  Lessons  in  Moral  Conduct  in  all  grades — to  be  used  as  time  and  opportunity  permit. 

List  No.  7510  Price  $0.48 

Colored  Picture  Books  now  appear  on  the  general  supply  list.     15,000  ordered  in  January. 

List  Nos.  584— 601 

Over  200,000  Neatfit  Adjustable  Book  Covers  were  used  by  New  York  schools  in  1914.  One  piece.  Wa- 
terproof.    This  is  the  popular  cover.     Send  for  samples,  then  order. 

List  Nos.  1438—1442 

The  "Posture"  Book  Rest  saves  the  eyes;  rests  the  body;  aids  in  correct  posture.     Have  you  seen  it? 

List  No.  1497  Price  $0.21H 


A  F*  K 


F*.       SIMMONS       COM 

3    EAST    14TH    STREET,    NEW    YORK    CITY 


ANY 


2.  Adjectives. 

3.  Adverbs. 

4.  Noun  phrases. 

5.  Noun  clauses. 

F. — Name  the  substitutes  for  nouns  in  the  following  (Bueh- 
ler,  p.  190)  : 

1.  I  see  him. 

2.  I  did  my  best. 

3.  (a)    Now  is  the  accepted  time, 
(b)    I  paid  the  man  five  dollars. 

4.  What  you  want  is  not  here. 

5.  To  delay  is  fatal. 

G. — Parse  the  nouns  in  these  sentences. 

Lesson  III. 
A. — Analyze  the  following  sentences : 

1.  A  reckless  boy  gives  his  parents  great  anxiety. 

2.  The  Constitution  has  made  America  a  great  nation. 

3.  One  good  mother  is  worth  a  hundred  schoolmasters. 

4.  Merry  is  the  feast-making  till  we  come  to  the  reckoning. 

5.  The  high  school  boys  made  William  captain  of  the  team. 

6.  His  harp,  his  sole  remaining  jov, 
Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 

7.  Listen,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear 
Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere. 

8.  Shakespeare  wrote  the  tragedy,  Julius  Caesar. 

9.  The  book  belongs  to  Henry,  my  cousin. 

10.  The  farmer's  wife  brought  berries  to  town  three  times 
a  week. 

B. — Parse  the  nouns  in  each  sentence. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LANGUAGE  WORK—  1A 
(Continued  from  page  6.) 

What  is  the  bank  for? 
Should  we  spend  all  our  money  ? 
Why  should  we  save? 

Suppose  we  keep  the  money  we  save  in  our  pocket,  what 
might  happen  ? 

Suppose  we  hide  it  in  the  house,  what  might  happen? 

Penmanship. — 
.    (a)   it,  b,  1,  m,  p,  s,  h,  k. 

(b)   The  cat,  The  cow.  The  moon. 

Reading. — Sentences  and  paragraphs  from  blackboard. 
From  readers. 
Memorizing. — 

Dickory,  dickory  dare, 

The  pig  flew  up  in  the  air. 

The  man  in  brown  soon  brought  him  down. 

Dickory,  dickory  dare. 

Sounds  of  Letters. — 

(a)  "y"  my,  by,  buy,  rye,  bye,  dye,  shy,  why. 

a  may,  bay,  ray,  lay,  way,  say,  pay.  day,  fay.  gay,  hay, 

nay. 
I  tie,  lie,  sigh,  pie,  die.  fie,  high,  nij 

(b)  "an"  family  r,  m,  f,  t,  p. 
"old"  family  s,  m.  f,  t,  h. 
"ump"  family  j,  h,  1,  p. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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LANGUAGE  WORK— IB 

ntintied  from  page  8.  i 

Little  ones,  Father  lien  and  Mother  Bell  did  not  kn  iw  -  ime- 
thing  that  you  and  I  know'    That  very  night  Brownie  Ben  had 
turned  Bennie  into  a  real  brownie.    And  Fairy  Bell  had  turned 
Little  I  '.ell  into  a  real  home  fairy. 
But  don't  you  ever  tell  anybody. 

i  Library  Books.     Same  as  abovi 
the  pupils  should  read  aloud  the  sentence  or  group 
of  sentences  they  liked  best.  This  will  awaken  an  interest  in  the 
other  children  to  read  the  same  book. 

Fourth   Week. 

A.  Conversation  lesson  based  on  manners,  as  Please, 
Thank  You,  You're  Welcome. 

If  you  wanted  a  pencil  how  would  you  ask  for  it?  What 
would  you  say  when  you  received  the  pencil?  What  should  I 
say  when  you  said,  "Thank  you":  What  should  you  always 
say  when  you  ask  for  anything?  (Please.)  What  should  you 
always  say  when  you  receive  anything?  (Thank  you.)  What 
should  you  always  say  when  "Thank  you"  is  said  to  you  .J  i  "S  ou 
are  welcome.) 

B.  I  iral  Reproduction  story. 

The  Wind's  Frolic. 
"Down  you  go,"  cried  the  wind  to  the  leaves  one  day  in 
autumn.     And  down  lie  blew  brown  ones,  red  ones  and  yellow 
ones.    Then  he  drove  them  up  the  street.     At  last  he  gathered 
them  in  heaps.    There  he  left  them  to  rest. 

C.  Dramatization. 

The  Wind  and   i  he  Sun. 
Wind — "Stop  quarreling  with  me,  Sun.     I  tell  you  I'm  the 
stronger." 

Sun— "You  are  not,  I'm  the  stronger." 
Wind — "Let's  plan  to  do  something  to  see  who  is  stronger." 
Sun— "Very  well,  that  is  a  good  idea." 
Wind — "Do  you  see  that  man  walking  down  the  road?" 
Sun-   "Yes." 

Wind — "Well,  if  I  can  make  him  take  off  his  cloak  first  I 
am  the  stronger,  and  if  you  succeed  first,  you  are  the  stronger." 
Sun — "All  right." 

Wind  "Well,  well :  I  am  blowing  and  blowing.  The  man 
is  drawing  his  cloak  tighter.  Oh  my!  I  can't  gel  him  to  take 
it  off." 

Sun — "I  must  shine  on  and  beat  the  wind.  How  warm  it 
is !    Why  that  man  is  taking  off  his  coat." 

Wind — "You  are  the  stronger,  Sun.     I  am  sorry  we  quar- 
reled over  such  a  little  thing." 
1 ).     Memory  Work. 

I  Saw    a  Ship  A-sailing. 
Verse  III. 
The  four  and  twenty  sailors 

That  stood  between  the  decks 

Were   four  and  twenty  white  mice. 

With  chains  about  their  necks 

E.  Use  of  Correct  Expression. 

Past  tense  of  irregular  verb  go.  Make  a  chart  containing 
a  rime  (verse )  about  go,  and  good,  and  went. 

F.  Reading  to  pupils. 

The  following  story  selected  from  the  Progressive  Road  to 
Reading,    by   Ettinger-Schimer  Birchell,    published    by    Silver 


Burdett  &  Co.  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  a  story  should  be 

ented  to  children. 

The  Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse. 

(  (nee  there  was  a  mouse  who  lived  in  the  country.  She  had 
a  cousin  who  lived  in  the  city.  The  city  mouse  went  to  visit 
the  country  mouse  and  stayed  to  dinner.  She  helped  the  city 
mouse  i"  set  the  table.  When  dinner  was  ready  the  city 
mouse  looked  at  the  corn  and  the  beans  and  said,  "What  a 
funny  dinner!  Xot  a  bit  of  cake  or  cheese.  Why  don't  you 
come  to  m\  house?"  "Thank  you,"  said  the  country  mouse, 
"I  will."  Soon  afterwards  the  country  mouse  paid  the  city 
mouse  a  visit.  When  she  got  there  the  two  mice  went  to  the 
kitchen  where  the  cook  kept  the  things.  "The  cook  made  a 
pie,"  said  the  city  mouse;  "I  must  find  it."  Just  as  they  started 
to  eat  the  pie  they  heard  a  terrible  noise  in  the  kitchen.  "Run," 
said  the  city  mouse;  "that's  the  cat."  Both  mice  ran  away  to 
the  cellar,  where  there  was  a  lot  of  apples.  There  was  also  a 
large  pot  of  soup  and  cheese,  but  the  cheese  w  as  in  a  trap.  The 
city  mouse  showed  the  trap  to  the  country  mouse.  "The  cook 
puts  cheese  in  it,  but  if  you  eat  the  cheese,''  said  the  city  mouse, 
"something  comes  down  hard  on  your  head  and  kills  you." 
The  country  mouse  looked  at  the  trap  and  said,  "I  am  going 
home.  I  do  not  like  your  house.  There  is  a  cat  in  the  kitchen 
and  a  trap  in  the  cellar.  I  like  my  corn  and  beans  better  than 
your  apples." 

G.  Use  of  Library  Books.  Same  as  above.  Also  train 
the  pupils  to  tell  you  the  name  of  the  book. 

Fifth  Week. 

A.  Conversation  lesson  on  nature  study  topic,  as  "The 
Wind." 

B.  Oral  Reproduction  story. 

The  Pot  axd  the  Kettle. 
The  pot  said  the  kettle  was  black.     And  the  kettle  said  the 
pot  was  black.     Soon  the  servant  came  in.     She  took  the  pot 
and  the  kettle.     She  polished  them  till  they  shone.     "Both  of 
you  were  very  black."  she  said. 

( '.     Dramatization.     "Abraham  Lincoln." 
The  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  page  84  of  The  Sum- 
mer Readers,  Book  II,*  should  be  read  and  dramatized. 
1 ).     Memory  Work. 

I  Saw   a  Ship  A-sailing. 
Verse  IV. 
The  captain  was  a  duck. 

With  a  packet  on  his  hack. 
\nd  when  the  ship  began  to  move 
The   captain   said,   "Quack,   Quack!" 

E.  Use  of  Correct   Expression. 

I 'ast  tense  of  irregular  verb  "buy."  Arrange  an  oral  game 
on  "I  stayed  up  late"  today,  yesterday,  tonight,  last  night. 

F.  Reading  to  1  'upils. 

The  Cat  and  the  Parrot. 

Prepare  the  storv  so  that  it  will  contain  some  words  that 
need  review  from  the  regular  reading  lesson.  Place  this  story 
on  the  blackboard,  keep  it  covered  with  a  screen  or  sheet  of 
paper.  When  ready,  uncover  it.  and  read  it  so  that  pupils  can 
follow  each  word.  This  will  help  the  slower  group  to  recog- 
nize the  words.  Be  sure  that  your  story  is  model  in  form  and 
in  matter. 

<  ',.     Use  of  Librarv  Books.     Same  as  above. 

*  Published  by  Frank  D.  Beattys  &  I  < 
(To  be  continued.} 
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ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  SUPPLY  LIST,  No.  5121 

Has  That  Tiny  Section  of  the  Theatre  of  War  Challenged 

Your  Knowledge  of  Geography? 

Many  a  decisive  battle  is  being  fought  around  some  tiny  village  that  the  ordinary 
geography  doesn't  note.  Newspapers  omit  to  mention  the  Country,  evidently  assuming 
that  the  reader  is  supplied  with  a  good  Atlas. 

A  collection  of  maps  does  not  make  an  Atlas.  The  Geography  information  must 
be  so  organized  that  the  reader  is  enabled  to  VISUALIZE  the  data  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  energy. 

THE  L.  L.  POATES  &  COMPANY'S  COMPLETE  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 
is  a  handy,  compact,  minutely  detailed  Octavo  Volume,  containing  193  pages  of  up-to- 
date  maps  so  arranged  that  the  Teacher  can  place  it  in  the  hands  of  her  pupils  as  an  aid 
in  the  study  of  History.  The  average  History  contains,  for  the  most  part,  fragmentary 
maps  that  discourage  the  continuity  of  treatment  of  a  campaign. 

Each  map  is  printed  in  five  and  six  colors,  showing  water  in  blue,  mountains  in 
brown,  county  lines  accurately  defined,  and  the  railroads  in  red  which  saves  confusion 
from  the  rivers;  the  late  geographical  changes  are  incorporated  in  these  plates. 

The  maps  are  8y2"  x  10H"  (each  map  two  pages),  plates  divided  to  make  a  con- 
venient sized  book  7"  x  10".  A  helpful  Alphabetical  Index  aids  materially  in  locating 
places. 

L.  L.  POATES  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  22  North  William  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


LAUGUAGE  WORK— 2A 

(Continued  from  page  10.) 
Memory. 
5th  Stanza. — "All  Things   Beautiful." 

lie  gave  us  eyes  to  see  them, 

And  lips  that  we  might   tell 
How  great  is  God  Almighty, 

Who  hath  made  all  things  well. 
Memory  Gem. — It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel. 

Sixth  Week. 
Conversation  Lesson. 
How  many  boys  like  to  ride  on  a  car?  Do  you  prefer  to 
sit  or  stand?  Were  you  ever  on  a  crowded  car?  If  you  had 
a  seat,  and  a  lady  came  into  the  car,  what  would  you  do? 
What  would  you  do  when  you  asked  her  to  take  your  -eat  ? 
(Lift  my  hat.) 

What  would  the  lady  say?     I  I  thank  you.) 
Why  do  you   lift   your   hat?     To   whom   would   yon   give 
your  seat  besides  a  lady? 

Teacher  tells  how  much  people  respect  polite  boys. 

Correct   Expression. 
I  am  not. 

Sentences  for  Copy. 

I  am  not  a  lazy  boy. 

I  am  not  going  to  the  country. 

Oral  Reproduction. 
Sam  was  going  to  Coney  Island.     He  had  a  seat  in  the 
car.     Very  soon  a  lady  came  into  the  car.     There  was  no  seat 


for  her.     Sam  lifted  his  hat.     Then  he  said,  "Please  take  my 
seat."    The  lady  was  pleased.     She  said  "I  thank  you." 

Where  was  Sam  going?  Did  he  have  a  seat  in  the  car? 
Who  came  into  the  car  very  soon?  Was  there  a  seat  for  her? 
What  did  Sam  do?  Then  what  did  he  say,  then?  Was  the 
lady  pleased?    What  did  she  say? 

Memory. 

"Bed  in  Summer."     Robert  Louis   Stevenson. 
1st  Stanza. — 

In  winter  I  get  up  at  night, 

And  dress  by  yellow  candle-light. 

In  summer,  quite  the  other  way, 

I  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day. 
Memory    Gem. — A    man    that    is    cruel    is    a    man    that    i? 
cowardly. 

LAUGUAGE  WORK— 3A 
I  Continued  from  page  14.) 
1 1.  Correct  Expression — Teach  use  of  has.    Fill  blanks. 

1.  The  boy a  new  tie. 

2.  Sam two  pens. 

3.  James  a  pencil  ? 

4.  The  child a  cold. 

5. the  girl  a  new  dress? 

III.  Copying. 

Next  four  lines  of  "Hiawatha's  Childhood." 

IV.  Construction — My  1  >< 

M)  dug  is  brown.     IK'  i-  ver)   fond  of  me  and  I  love  him 
He  plays  with  me.    His  name  is  Ted. 
Imitation — My  Cat :  My  Bird. 
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Fifth  Week. 
Monday — Correct  Expression. 
Tuesday — Construction. 
Wednesday — Copying. 
Thursday — Oral  Reproduction. 
Friday — Four  lines  of  Poetry. 
Memory — "Hiawatha's  Childhood." 

By  the  shores  of  Gitchee  Gumee, 
By  the  shining  Big-Sea-Water, 
Stood  the  wigwam  of  Nokomis 
Daughter  of  the  Moon,  Nokomis. 
What  is  the  name  of  the  river  ?    What  stood  by  the  shores 
of  Gitchee   Gumee?     Whose   wigwam   was   it?      Who    was 
Nokomis? 

J  details. 
I.  Correct  Expression. 

Teach  use  of  have.    Fill  blanks. 

1.  The  boys clean  waists. 

2.  The  rooms pretty  pictures. 

3.  the  boys  clean  shoes? 

4.  Emanuel  and  Louis skates. 


5.  The  horses 


long  tails. 


II.  Construction — A  Horse. 
I  am  a  horse.     My  coat  is  brown.     My  mane  and  tail  are 

black.     I  can  trot  and  gallop.     I  can  draw  carriages,  too. 

Imitation — A  Camel. 

I  am  a  camel.  My  coat  is  brown.  My  tail  is  brown.  I 
can  carry  heavy  loads.    I  can  go  far  without  eating  or  drinking. 

III.  Copying. 

565  Summer  Av. 
Brooklyn,  Nov.  5,  1914. 
I  Ji  \r  Papa  : 

Your  kind  letter  made  us  all  very  happy.  We  are  well  and 
hope  you  will  be  with  us  soon.  I  am  a  good  boy  at  school  and 
help  mother. 

Your  loving  son, 

Charles. 

IV.  Oral   Reproduction. 

The  whole  story  of  "Little  Red  Riding-Hood." 
Questions — Red  Riding-Hood. 

How  old  was  the  little  girl  when  her  grandma  made  her 
a  red  coat  with  a  hood?  Why  did  the  children  call  her  "Red 
Riding-Hood"? 

Wli.it  did  her  mother  say  to  1km-.  one  day-  Why  did  Red 
Riding-Hood  like  to  go  to  her  grandma's?  In  what  did  she 
put  the  things? 

Who  did  she  meet  when  she  came  to  the  wood?    What  did 

volf  sa)  ~i     What  did  Red  Riding-Hood  answer?     Then 

what  did  the  wolf  sa)  ?    Where  did  she  say  her  grandma  lived? 

What  did  the  wolf  say  after  he  found  out  where  her  grandma 

lived? 

How  did  the  wolf  go  to  get  to  her  grandma?  What  did 
Red  Riding-Hood  stop  to  do?    Why? 

What  did  the  wolf  do  when  he  came  to  the  door?  What 
did  grandma  say  when  she  heard  the  tap?  Why  did  grandma 
think  that  it  was  Red  Riding-Hood  tapping?  How  did  the 
wolf  get  in?  What  did  he  do  to  the  poor  old  lady?  After  he 
ate  her  what  did  he  do? 

When  Red  Riding-Hood  tapped  on  the  door  what  did  the 
wolf  say?    What  did  Red  Riding-Hood  answer?    How  did  she 


get  in?    What  did  she  say  to  the  wolf?    What  did  the  wolf  tell 
her  to  do  with  the  basket  ? 

When  she  went  near  the  bed  what  did  she  say  about  grand- 
ma's arms?  What  did  the  wolf  answer?  What  did  she  say 
about  her  ears?  What  did  the  wolf  say?  About  her  eyes? 
What  did  the  wolf  say  ?  About  her  teeth?  What  did  the  wolf 
say  and  then  what  did  he  di  i  ? 

Who  came  by  just  then.  What  did  he  hear?  When  he  ran 
in  the  house  what  did  he  do  to  the  wolf?  Who  jumped  out 
when  he  cut  the  wolf  open? 

{To  be  continued.) 

LANGUAGE  WORK— 3B 

(Continued  from  page  16.) 

Second  Paragraph — Tell  that  we  are  proud  to  honor  this 
great  man. 

The  composition  when  finished  will  read  something  like 
this : 

"Columbus  Day." 

October,  the  twelfth,  is  a  holiday.  It  is  the  day  Christopher 
Columbus  discovered  our  country. 

We  are  glad  and  proud  to  honor  the  memory  of  this  great 
man. 

Friday — Statements  to  Questions. 

(1)  We  have  fire  drills  in  our  school.  (2)  The  boys  do 
their  best  work  during  a  fire  drill.  (3)  Each  class  has  its  cap- 
tain. (4)  The  boys  are  quick  and  quiet.  (5)  The  boys  know 
how  important  a  fire  drill  is. 

Have  pupils  read  these  statements.  Have  pupils  change 
them  to  questions. 

It  adds  interest  to  the  lesson  if  two  boys  are  called — one 
to  ask  the  question  and  the  other  to  answer  it. 

Fifth  Week. 

Monday— Reproduction  Story. 

Tuesday — Plural  of  nouns. 

Wednesday — Memory. 

Thursday — Composition. 

Friday — Reading  to  Puipls. 

Monday — Reproduction  Story. 
"The  Star  Gazer." 

A  certain  wise  man  went  out  every  evening  to  gaze  at  the 
stars.  One  night  as  he  was  looking  with  all  his  eyes  into  the 
sky,  and  did  not  see  where  he  was  going,  he  fell  into  a  ditch. 
He  set  up  a  loud  cry.  A  stranger  who  was  passing,  stopped 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  "Ah!"  said  the  stranger,  "when 
you  are  trying  to  see  what  is  in  the  sky,  you  do  not  see  what 
is  on  the  earth." 

Teacher  tells  story  as  a  whole,  and  then  asks  questions  as 
in  first  week. 

Questions : 

Why  did  a  wise  man  go  out  every  evening?  While  he 
was  gazing  at  the  stars,  what  happened  one  night?  Who 
heard  his  cry?  What  did  the  stranger  say?  W:hat  moral 
does  this  story  teach? 

Tuesday — Plural  of  Nouns. 

Review  meaning  of  singular  and  plural.  Teach  plural  of 
church,  latch,  match,  scratch. 

Have  pupils  give  statements  using  words  first  in  singular 
form  and  then  in  plural. 

Wednesday — Memory. 
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"The  Tempest." 
But  his  little   daughter  whispered, 

As  she  took  his  icy  hand : 
"Isn't  God  upon  the  ocean 

Just  the  same  as  on  the  land?" 
Questions  on  Memory  : 

Who  spoke?  Why  was  the  captain's  hand  icy?  What 
question  did  the  little  child  ask  ?  What  answer  would  you 
give  to  this  question? 

Thursday — Composition    On    Autumn.      (Teacher    and    class 
working  together.) 

As  a  preparation  have  a  short  talk  on  the  seasons.  Ask 
pupils  for  signs  of  autumn,  i.  e. :  cooler  weather,  falling  leaves, 
etc.  Ask  pupils  questions ;  get  oral  answers,  then  have  written 
answers.    Take  questions  one  by  one. 

Illustration  :  First  paragraph.  Tell  that  autumn  has  come 
and  summer  is  over.  In  another  sentence  tell  that  the  birds 
have  gone  to  their  winter  homes.  Write  another  sentence  and 
tell  what  the  autumn  brings. 

Second  Paragraph :  Tell  that  you  are  glad  that  the  autumn 
is  here. 

Autumn. 

Summer  has  gone  and  autumn  has  come.  The  birds  have 
flown  South  to  their  winter  homes.  The  days  are  cool  and 
clear.  Apples  and  nuts  are  ripe  and  ready  to  eat.  I  am  glad 
that  these  fine  days  are  here  at  last. 

Friday — Reading  to  Pupils  from  Macdonald's  "At  the  Back  of 
the  North  Wind." 
(To  be  continued.) 

LANGUAGE   WORK— 4A 

(Continued  from  page  18.) 
III.     For  Reproduction.     "Apollo." 

Far,  far  away  in  the  East  stands  the  shining  palace  of  the 
sun  god.  The  walls  are  of  sparkling  silver,  and  gorgeous  gold 
pillars  support  a  roof  glittering  with  gems. 

In  this  wonderful  palace  is  a  golden  throne,  and  on  this 
throne  sits  Apollo,  the  sun  god.  The  dazzling  rays  shining 
from  his  golden  hair  light  up  the  whole  palace  and  dazzle 
the  eyes. 

Beside  the  throne  stands  Apollo's  golden  chariot.  As  soon 
as  Aurora,  the  goddess  of  dawn,  opens  the  Eastern  bars, 
Apollo  springs  into  this  chariot,  grasps  the  reins  and  gallops 
away,  eager  to  start  on  his  ride  across  the  sky.  With  his  soft 
rays  of  sunlight  he  gently  touches  buds,  flowers  and  little 
children.  All  raise  their  heads  from  sleep  to  sing  a  song  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  glorious  sunlight. 

Questions  for  Reproduction  Story : 

Where  is  the  palace  of  the  sun  god?  Describe  it.  What 
is  in  this  palace?  What  kind  of  hair  has  Apollo?  What 
stands  near  Apollo's  throne?  What  happens  when  Aurora 
opens  the  Eastern  bars? 

IV.     Write  on  Board : 

Peter  Stuyvesant,  Brooklyn.       Henry  Hudson,  Albany. 

Monday.  Wednesday.  January.  February. 

In  writing  the  name  of  any  person,  with  what  kind  of  a 
letter  do  you  begin?  In  writing  the  days  of  the  week?  The 
months  of  the  year?  The  names  of  places,  as  Brooklyn, 
Albany  ? 


Duehler's  Modern  English  Grammar 

REVISED   1914 

Listed  for  New   York  City,   1915-1919 

LIST  NUMBER,  5723 
For  Grades  6A,  6B,  7A,  7B,  8A,  8B 

OF  INTEREST  TO  TEACHERS  OF   ENGLISH 

UNIVERSITY    OF   CHICAGO 
Messrs.   Newson   &   Company.  May  6,   1914. 

73   Fifth   Avenue,    Xew   York. 
Dear  Sirs: 

I  hope  that  in  advertising  Dr.  Buehler's  Modern  English 
Grammar,  Revised,  you  will  make  much  of  the  point  that  it 
is  the  first  textbook  on  the  subject  to  conform  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Grammatical 
Nomenclature.  I  think  there  is  a  distinct  value  in  that  fact. 
Many  of  the  persons  who  have  written  to  me  for  copies 
of  the  Report  have  asked  if  there  was,  as  yet,  any  book  on 
English   which   followed  it. 

Very    sincerely   yours, 

W.   G.   HALE. 
Chairman,  Joint   Committee   on    Grammatical    Nomenclature. 

Other  Important  New  School  Books 

on  the 
NEW  YORK  CITY  LIST  FOR   1915 
New  List  No. 
5716     Spaulding  &  Bryce's 

Aldine  First  Language  Book,   Grades  4A,  4B. 
5783     Spaulding  &  Bryce's 

Aldine    Method    Manual. 

For  teachers  using  the  Aldine  First  Language  Book. 

NEWSON   &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

73  FIFTH  AVENUE.    NEW  YORK 


IF  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  and 
combination  of  primary  colors  is  to  be  a 
part  of  your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  especially  for  Public  School 
Courses. 


DEVOE   SCHOOL   WATER   COLOR  BOX   122 

No.  122,  Four  Color  Box,  containing  four  cakes,  and  one 
long  handled  No.  7  Brush.  One  cake  each  Black,  Carmine, 
Ultramarine  Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow. 

Devoe  Water  Color  Brushes  for  school  art  work  are 
made  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 

Drawing  Supplies,  Modeling  Materials,  Wood  Stains, 
Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYN0LDS  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 
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Develop  rule:  All  proper  names  should  begin  with  cap- 
ital  letti  i 

V.     Composition.     Exposition. 
Model :   "1  low  to  Light  a  Fire." 

Take  some  dry  paper  and  place  it  on  the  grate  of  the  stove. 
Then  take  some  kindling  wood  and  place  it  on  top  of  the 
paper.  After  this  is  done,  light  a  match  and  touch  the  flame 
to  the  paper.  When  the  paper  and  wood  are  partly  burned. 
add  some  coal.  After  the  coal  kindles,  shut  oft"  the  draughts 
so  the  fire  will  not  burn  too  quickly. 

Using  above  as  model,  write  composition  on  "How  to  Make 

a  Tent." 

Fifth    Week. 
I. 

The  wolf  howls.  The  crow  caws.  The  cat  purrs.  The 
bird   sings. 

Read  these  four  sentences.  Notice  that  they  tell  what  some 
animals  do.  Because  these  sentences  tell  or  state  something, 
they  are  called  statements. 

What  is  placed  at  the  end  of  each  statement? 

1  levelop  :    Place  a  period  after  every  statement. 

11.     Verb  Drill. 

Where  the  dash  occurs,  supply  sit,  sat  or  sitting: 

the  baby  on  the  chair.     The  boys  have  in 


their  seats  all  morning.     John  -         -  in  that  seat  yesterday. 

Rover,  beside  your  master.     1  -  on  the  lounge 

when  I  am  tired.    The  old  man 

He  had in  the  park  all  day.    Will  yon  let  me 


at  his  door  in  the  sun. 
on 


this  chair'     Let  us 


in  the  library.     Peter  and  William 


in  the  first  row  in  our  classroom. 


III.     Composition.    Biographical  Sketch. 
idel:  "Peter  Stuyvesant." 

Peter  Stuyvesant  was  the  fourth  and  last  Dutch  governor 
of  New  York.  He  had  a  fine  country  home  in  the  Bowery. 
He  took  great  pride  in  his  well-kept  farm. 

Stuyvesant  was  a  just  but  stern  governor.  When  the  Eng- 
lish came  to  take  New  Amsterdam,  the  Dutch  people  gladly 
surrendered. 

Using  above  model,  children  may  write  composition  on 
Peter  Minuit. 

[V.     Dictation. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime; 

\nd,  departing,  leave  behind  us, 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 
— Longfello 

Fifth  W 

V.     Fill  these  blanks  with  suitable  subjects: 

growl.     sing.    cackle.     buzz. 

swim.  rustle.         hum.      ripen. 


rattle.    break. 

i  To  be  continui 


LANGUAGE  WORK— 4B 

(Continued  from  page  20.) 

Oral  Reproduction. 

Tin.  American  Fi  \g. 

The  flag  means  freedom  and  protection.     It  means  that  you 

are   under   the  protection   of   a   great   and   mighty   nation.      It 

represents  your  country.     It  is  your  dag.     Its  blue  is  the  blue 

of  heaven.      Its   white  is  the  color  of  honor  and  uprightness. 

Its  red  is  the  color  of  protection.     So  reverence  the  flag  and 

pn  >tect  its  how  >r. 

Capitalization — Words  devived  from  proper  names;  words 
applied  to  the  Deity;  titles  of  honor  and  respect. 

— Course  of  Study. 

1.  We  speak  the  English  language. 

2.  Every  American  boy  is  proud  of  his  flag. 

3.  The  t  let  man  soldiers  are  fighting. 

4.  Who  is  your  French  teacher? 

5.  The  Spanish  fleet  was  captured. 

In  first  sentence,  what  word  is  "English"  taken  or  derived 
from?     (England) 

In  second  sentence — American?     (America) 

In  third  sentence — German?     (Germany) 

In  fourth  sentence — French?     (France) 

In  fifth  sentence — Spanish?     (Spain) 

With  what  kind  of  letter  does  each  begin? 

Teach  rule : 

Begin  with  a  capital  letter  every  word  derived  from  a 
proper  name. 

Written  Reproduction   (from  Outline). 

I.  Long  ago — many  flags. 

a.  One  chosen  as  American  flag. 

b.  Hate — June  14.  1777— Philadelphia. 

I I.  Betsy  Koss. 

a.  Thirteen  stripes — thirteen  stars — why? 

b.  New  stars  on  flag. 

c.  1  low  many  today  ? 

III.  Colors  have  meaning. 

a.  Red? 

b.  White?1 

c.  Blue: 

The  storv  of  the  American  flag  given  on  Monday  for  oral 
reproduction,  should  help  the  child  to  compose  orally  from 
above  outline.  After  composing  orally  from  outlines,  children 
may  write. 

4.  Recite  fourth  verse.  Did  the  blacksmith  like  children? 
Imagine  you  see  a  picture  of  the  village  smith  as  described  in 
stanza  4.  Tell  me  what  you  see.  How  many  children  are 
there  in  the  picture?  What  are  they  doing?  What  do  you 
think  the\    an 

CFourth  verse  "Village  Blacksmith.") 

In  connection  with  sentence  study,  the  possessive  forms  of 
nouns  and  pronouns  should  be  taught. 

— Course  of  Study. 

After  the  stud)  of  simple  declarative  sentence,  teacher 
should  begin  the  study  of  possessives. 

Dictation-. 

••Abraham  Lincoln's  heart  was  as  great  as  the  world,"  said 
Emerson,  "but  there  was  no  room  in  it  for  the  memory  of  a 
wrong." 
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KEEP  YOUR  SCHOOL  HOUSE  CLEAN 

Most  of  the  epidemics  of  children's  diseases  that  sweep  through  communities  are  traceable 
directly  to  the  public  schools  which  not  infrequently  become  veritable  incubating  places  for 
infectious  maladies.  This  danger  can  be  prevented  and  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren can  be  preserved  by  cleaning  the  school  house  with  the 


TUEC 


Stationary 
Cleaner 


For  Health  and  Cleanliness 


■S- 


The  TUEC,  with  piping  never  less  than  2y2 
inches  in  diameter,  removes  all  the  dirt  and 
dust,  fine  as  well  as  coarse,  together  with  the 
deadly  microbes  of  disease  and  the  poison- 
ous, breathed-over  air.  It  carries  the  solid 
matter  down  through  its  ample  piping  to 
an  airtight  sealed  vessel  in  the  basement 
and  exhausts  the  bad  air  through  a  vent  en- 
tirely outside  the  building. 


The  TUEC   Machine 


The  TUEC 

School  Tool 


The  TUEC  SCHOOL  TOOL  enables  the 
janitor  to  clean  underneath  and  between  the 
desks  without  having  to  drag  the  hose  up 
and  down  the  aisles  and  without  any  of  the 
inconvenience  and  difficulty  that  results 
from  the  obstructions  caused  by  the  legs  of 
the  desks.  It  is  entirely  automatic  and  there- 
fore saves  at  least  half  the  time  usually  re- 
quired for  cleaning  a  school  house. 

Every  day  in  the  year  TUECS  are  being  installed  in 
some  school  houses.  Write  today  and  get  oar  prop- 
osition for  equipping  your  building  with  this  system. 
No  obligations  involved. 

The  United   Electric   Co. 

42  Hurford  Street 
CANTON,  -  OHIO 

Tuec  Companies  in  all  large  cities 
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Transcription-  Exercise. 
Nothing  is  quite  so  quiet  and  clean 

As  snow  that  falls  in  the  night ; 
And  isn't  it  jolly  to  jump  from  bed 

And  find  the  whole  world  white. 
The  nun  come  round  with  shovels 

To  clear  the  snow  away, — 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  when  it  falls 

They  never  let  it  sta\  ! 

Fifth  Week. 
MONDAY— Oral  English. 
TUESDAY— Poetry   (two  stanzas). 
WEDNESDAY — Composition.     Dictation. 
THURSDAY— Possessives. 
FRIDAY — Possessives.    Transcription. 

Oral  and  Written  Reproduction. 

Wolf  a  no  the  Goat. 

One  day  a  wolf  saw  a  goat  on  a  high  rock.  The  goat  was 
eating  the  grass  there. 

"That  grass  is  short  and  dry."  said  the  wolf.  "Come  down 
here  where  the  grass  is  long  and  tender." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  goat.  "I  shall  stay  here.  It  is  better 
to  eat  dry  grass  than  to  be  eaten  by  a  wolf." 

Stanzas  5  and  6.  (Recite) — What  day  does  the  fifth  and 
sixtli  stanza  tell  us  about? 

Where  is  the  blacksmith?  I  low  is  he  dressed?  Who  is 
with  the  blacksmith?  How  many  children  has  he?  Where  is 
his  daughter?  How  does  the  blacksmith  feel  when  he  hears 
her  sing?    Why? 

i  "Village  Blacksmith,"  Stanzas  5  and  6.) 

Composition. 
Write  story  of  "Wolf  and  the  Goat." 
(Given  for  oral  reproduction  on  Monday.) 
Before    beginning    the    composition,    have    several    pupils 
tell  story  orally. 

Possessive  Forms  of  Nouns  and  Pronouns. 

1.  Helen's  canary  sings. 

'  Helen  owns  the  canary,  i 

2.  Have  you  seen  Frank'-  sled? 
i  Frank  owns  the  sled.) 

3.  George's  books  are  covered. 
(The  books  belong  to  George.) 

4.  Israel's  class  has  the  flag  for  perfect  attendance  this 
week. 

Whose  canary  in  sentence  1  ? 
Whose  sled  in  sentence 
Whose  books  in  sentence  3  ? 
Whose  class  in  sentence  4? 

The  little  mark  used  in  spelling  Helen's.  Frank's,  George's, 
Israel's,  is  called  an  apostrophe.  The  apostrophe  is  used  to 
denote  ownership. 

1.  John  has  a  book. 

2.  John's  book  is  torn. 

Who  is  spoken  of  in  sentence  1  ? 
What  is  said  about  him? 
In  2,  what  is  said  about  the  book' 
What  does  the  word  "John's"  -bow  ? 


Possessive  Forms  of  Nouns  and  Pronouns. 
When  a  word  shows  to  whom  or  to  what  something  be- 
longs, it  is  said  to  denote  possession.    The  form  of  a  word  that 
denotes  possession  is  called  the  possessive  form. 

1.  The  child's  mother  is  here. 

2.  The  man's  watch  is  gold. 
How  is  "child's"  written?     Why? 
How  is  "man's"  written?     Why? 

Rule:  Add  an  apostrophe  (')  and  s  to  a  singular  noun  to 
form  the  possessive. 

Use  the  possessive  form  of  following  words  in  sentences : 
girl,  sister,  flag,  father,  teacher. 

Dictation. 
"Where  there's  a  will,"  says  the  proverb,  "there  is  a  way." 
"Let  us  thank  God  for  all  this,"  said  the  Pilgrims.     "He 
made  the  sun  shine.    He  made  the  rain  fall  and  the  corn  grow." 

Tr  ilnscripi  ion  Exercise. 

If  I  can  stop  one  heart  from  breaking 

I  shall  not  live  in  vain  : 
If  I  can  ease  one  life  the  aching, 

Or  cool  one  pain, 
Or  help  one  fainting  robin 
Unto  his  nest  again, 
I  shall  not  live  in  vain. 

— Emily  Dickinson. 
(To  be  continued.) 

GRAMMAR— 7A 
(Continued  from  page  32.) 
as :    foot,  feet ;  tooth,  teeth ;  goose,  geese ;  man,  men  ;  mouse, 
mice. 

2.  Proper  nouns  formed  regularly,  as :  Mary,  Marys ; 
Henry,  Henrys. 

3.  Plural  of  compound  nouns.  The  sign  of  plural  is  added 
to  the  fundamental  word,  as:  ox-cart,  ox-carts;  court  martial, 
courts-martial,  &c. 

Words  ending  in  "fill"  add  "s"  to  the  last  syllable,  as:  pail- 
ful, pailfuls,  &c. 

4.  Letters  and  figures  are  made  plural  by  adding  the  apos- 
trophe and  "s,"  as :    "one's,  a's,  5's,  +'s. 

Review  all   rules  for  forming  plurals. 

Give  words  to  illustrate  each  rule. 

Analysis  of  simple  sentences  (Buehler,  p.  65). 

1.  Where  did  you  find  those  appl< 

2.  Gayly  the  troubadour 
Touched   his   guitar. 

3.  A  basket  of  fruit  stood  on  the  table. 

4.  I  shall  go  to  the  city  by  the  first  train. 

5.  Fins  were  first  made  by  machinery  in  New  York,  in  1835. 

Third    Week — Lesson    I. 
I.     Gender.     Definition. 

Masculine-   definition. 

Feminine — definitii  m. 

Neuter — definition. 

Common — definition. 
Ways  of  denoting  gender — three  ways: 

1.  By  a  feminine  suffix — count,  countess. 

2.  By  a  compound  word  denoting  gender — man-servant, 
maid-servant. 
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3.  By  separate  words — boy,  girl. 

II.     Write  the  feminine  gender  of  the  following: 

bachelor  wizard  Jew 

drake  author  emperor. 

gander  land-lord 

monk  heir  (Exercise  125,  Buehler.) 

Analyze : 

1.  The  first   submarine  telegraph  was  laid  in   New   York 
Harbor  in  1852. 

2.  Glass    windows   were   introduced    into    England   in   the 
eighth  century. 

Third  Week — -Lesson   II. 
Case. 

I.  Definition. 

In  the  sentence,    "John  has  given  Mary  a  pencil" — three 
of  these  words  are  related  to  the   verb ;   "John"  as  subject, 
"pencil"  as  direct  object,  and  "Mary"  as  indirect  object. 
Definition — Nominative  case. 
Possessive   case. 
Objective  case. 

II.  A  noun  may  be  in  the  nominative  in  the  following 
ways : 

Subject :     "The  Pilgrims  came  to  Plymouth." 
Predicate  noun:     "We  are  not  enemies." 
By  direct  address:     "Help  me,  Cassias." 
By  apposition:    "My  brother  John  is  here." 
Give  sentences  of  each  case. 
Objective  case.     Pupils  -furnish  sentences. 

III.  A  noun  may  be  in  the  objective  case: 

1.  Direct  object  of  a  verb. 

2.  Object  of  a  preposition. 

(1)  Champlain  explored  Canada. 

(2)  Penn  made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians. 

IV.  Possessive  case.     Definition. 

1.  Possessive  singular  written  with  an  apostrophe  and  "s" 
after  the  nominative  singular,  as,  "boy's." 

2.  If  the  plural  ends  in  "s"  use  only  the  apostrophe  to  form 
the  possessive  plural,  as,  "boys'." 

If  the  plural  does  not  end  in  "s"  use  apostrophe  and  "s," 
as,  "men's."     (Exercises  134-136,  Buehler.) 

V.  Analyze : 

1.  Icebergs  fall  into  the  ocean   from   Arctic  glaciers,  and 
drift  slowly  toward  the  south. 

2.  A  comfortable  old  age  is  the  reward  of  a  well-spent  life. 

Third  Week — Lesson  III. 
Review — Nouns. 

I.  Classes.     Examples — Common,  Proper,  Collective. 

II.  List  of  singular  nouns  to  write  the  plural. 

III.  Give  masculine  gender  to  write  the  feminine. 

IV.  Write  sentences  illustrating: 
Nominative  case  (three  ways). 
Possessive  case   (singular,  plural). 
Objective  case  (two  ways). 

V.  Analyze : 

1.  From  what  country  is  cinnamon  imported? 

2.  Begin  every  sentence  with  a  capital  letter. 

3.  Insects  visit  flowers  in  search  of  honey. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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LANGUAGE  WORK— 5B 
(Continued  from  page  24.) 
Wednesday — Letter  re-written. 
Thursday — Prepositions. 

in,  into,  on,  upon,  among,  between    (review  i. 

1.   (In,  into.)     Come the  house  and  see  what  I  have 

my   tle>k.     Who  has   been   looking  —    —  my  desk? 


Throw  this  paper 

next   room.     Take  this  box 


tin.1  lire.     There  is  a  tire 


the 


the  bedroom  and   put  it 

the  closet.    Have  you  been  playing the  street? 


2.    (On,  upon.)     Your  hat  was 

your  hat his  head.    1  rowed  Ear  out 


the  hook.    He  placed 

the  lake. 

There  had  been  war  —  Japan 


3.   (Between,  among.) 
and  Russia.     you  and  me,   I   think  the  apples  should 


have  been  divided  equally 


the  rive  boys.     I  saw 


the  tree  and  the  house, 
yes"  and  "no" 


the  crowd  a  boy  who  stood 

Friday — Review  rule  for  comma  after 
a  sentence. 

"Yes,  they  are  like  the  rainbow,"  said  Hope  with  her 
pleasant  smile.  "Yes,  my  dear  children,  and  I  know  some- 
thing very  good  and  beautiful  that  is  to  be  given  you  here- 
after." 

Xo.  I  will  not  leave  you. 

Teach  prefixes  mis,  re,  (un,  in.  im.  ir,  il). 

mis  =  wrong,  wrongly. 

misconduct,  misjudge,  misbehave. 

re  =  back,  again. 

remove,  recall,  rebuild,  replant. 

un,  in,  im.  ir.  il. 

unable,  incurable,  impossible,  illegal,  irreverent. 
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LANGUAGE— 1A 

Term  Plan  and  Details  of  Work. 

Spring  Term. 

Seventh  Week. 
Composition. — Story    suggested    by    a    picture,    "Saved." 
Landseer. 

What  animal  do  you  see  in  this  picture  ? 

What  is  he  doing? 

Where  did  he  find  the  little  girl? 

How  did  the  dog  get  her? 

What  color  is  the  dog? 

How  is  the  little  girl  dressed? 

Let  us  give  her  a  name. 

Penmanship. — 

(a)  chit,  whit,  flat,  grit,  skit,  slit,  spit,  twit. 

(b)  The  cow  jumped. 

Reading. — From  blackboard  and  readers.  Read  to  children 
"The  Maid  and  Her  Eggs." 

The  Maid  and  Her  Eggs. 
A  little  maid  had  some  eggs.    They  were  in  a  basket  on  her 
head. 

"I  will  put  these  eggs  under  my  hen.  Soon  there  will  be 
little  chicks,"  she  said.  "They  will  be  fine  hens  and  I  will  sell 
them.  I  will  have  a  beautiful  new  dress  and  a  pretty  new  hat. 
The  girls  will  not  know  me,  I  shall  look  so  fine." 

With  pride  she  gave  her  head  a  toss.  Down  came  the 
basket  to  the  ground,  and  down  came  the  eggs,  too. 

"O  dear !  Now  there  will  be  no  little  chickens  for  me.  I 
can  have  no  chickens,  no  hens,  no  dress,  no  hat." 

Do  not  count  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 
Mem  arising. — 

Ding,  dong,  bell, 
Pussy's  in  the  well. 
Who  put  her  in  ? 
Little  Tommy  Green. 
Who  pulled  her  out? 
Little  Tommy  Trout. 
Sounds  of  Letters. — 

(a)  "k"  kit,  kill,  key,  kite, 
"ch"  chit,  chill,  cheat,  chat. 
"th"  thee,  though,  thy,  that. 

"ing"  k,  r,  s,  w,  br,  cl,  fl,  si,  spr,  st.  str,  sw. 

(b)  "ing"  family  k,  s,  r. 
"ow"  family  c,  s,  n,  h. 

Combination  sounds  pi,  plum,  plan,  plow,  plump. 

Eighth  Week. 
Composition. — Conversation  on  "Cleanliness." 
Call  attention  to  the  Mother  Cat  bathing  her  young  ones 
so  often. 

How  she  bathes  them. 

Why  we  must  keep  our  bodies  clean? 

How  often  to  take  baths. 

How  to  wash  the  face,  neck  and  hands. 

Particular  attention  to  nails  and  ears  and  teeth. 


What  takes  place  if  you  neglect  cleaning  your  teeth? 
How  to  clean  them. 
Penmanship. — 

(a)  mill,  bill,  till,  rill,  will,  sill.  pill. 

(b)  Once  there  was  a  cat. 

Reading. — From  board  and  readers.  Read  to  children 
"The  Fox  and  the  Crow." 

The  Fox  and  the  Crow. 

A  crow  once  stole  some  cheese  and  flew  with  it  to  a  tree. 
The  cheese  was  in  her  mouth,  when  a  fox  came  by.  He  said, 
"I  must  have  that  cheese !"    He  looked  up  at  the  crow. 

"How  beautiful  you  are,  my  friend,"  said  he.  "I  never 
saw  any  one  more  beautiful.  Your  feathers  are  fine.  I  never 
saw  any  feathers  so  fine  and  beautiful  as  yours.  You  must 
have  a  sweet  voice.    Do  let  me  hear  you  sing!" 

The  crow  was  very  happy  to  hear  so  much  praise.  She 
opened  her  mouth  to  sing.  As  soon  as  she  opened  her  mouth 
down  fell  the  cheese.  The  fox  took  the  cheese  and  ran  awaj . 
He  left  the  crow  to  think  of  all  he  had  said  to  her. 

Memorizing. — Four  lines  of  prose. 

Always  speak  the  truth. 

Always  do  your  best. 

Think  before  you  speak. 

Obey  your  father  and  your  mother. 

Sounds  of  Letters. — 

(a)  Consonants  m,  b,  c. 

"ar"  b,  c,  f,  m,  p,  t,  ch.  sc.  sp.  st,  bard,  card,  hard,  lard. 

(b)  "ack"  family  j,  s,  r,  t,  p. 
"ood"  family  g,  h. 
"aw"  family  s,  r,  p. 

Combination  of  sounds,  fr,  frightened  and  frail. 
Ninth  Week. 
Composition. — Story  suggested  by  picture  "Little  Red  Rid- 
ing Hood."    G.  Ferrier. 
Who  is  in  the  picture? 
What  is  her  name? 
What  color  is  her  dress? 
Why  is  she  called  "Red  Riding  Hood"? 
What  animal  do  you  see  in  the  picture? 
What  does  he  want? 
What  is  Red  Riding  Hood  carrying? 
What  is  in  the  basket? 
Is  Red  Riding  Hood  frightened? 
Penmanship. — 

(a)  dill,  fill,  gill,  hill,  drill,  frill. 

(b)  played,  fiddle. 

Reading. — From  board  and  readers.  Read  to  children 
"The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper." 

The  Ant  and  the  Grasshoi 

One  winter  day  a  hungry  grasshopper  went  to  an  ant  to  get 
something  to  eat.  She  knew  that  the  ant  had  worked  all  sum- 
mer, and  had  stored  away  a  good  supply  of  food. 

"Good  morning,  friend  Ant."  said  the  grasshopper. 

"Good  morning,  neighbor  Grasshopper."  replied  the  ant. 

"It  is  a  cold  morning,"  said  the  grasshopper. 
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"A  very  cold  morning,"  said  the  ant. 
"I  am  very  hungry,"  hinted  the  grasshopper. 
"I  am  sorry,"  returned  the  ant. 
"I  have  no  food,"  said  the  grasshopper. 
"Why  not  ?"  asked  the  ant. 

"I  had  no  time  to  get  any,"  replied  the  grasshopper. 
"What  did  you  do  all  summer?"  the  ant  asked. 
"I  sang  all  summer,"  the  grasshopper  answered. 
"Then  you  must  dance  all  winter,"  said  the  ant.     "Those 
who  will  not  work  should  not  eat." 
Memorizing. — 

See  Saw,  Marjory  Daw. 

Jack  shall  have  a  new  master 
He  shall  have  hut  a  penny  a  day, 
Because  he  can't  work  any  faster. 
Sounds  of  Letters. — 

i  at   "a"  bad,  fad.  had,  lad.  mad,  pad.  sad.  glad,  shad,  bag, 
fag,  gag,  hag,  lag.   nag.   rag.   sag,  tag.  wag,  brag, 
crag,  rag,  flag,  snag,  stag. 
"e"  bed,  fed,  led,  red,  wed,  bled,  fled,  shed,  sled,  beg, 
keg,  peg,  bell.  fell,  sell,  tell,  well,  smell. 
(b)  "oy"  family  b,  t,  c,  R. 

"og"  family  d,  f.  1,  h,  c,  fr. 

Tenth  Week. 

Composition. — Conversation  on  "The  First  Thanksgiving 
Day." 

Years  ago  only  Indians  lived  in  this  country.  Then  some 
white  people  came.  We  call  them  "Pilgrims."  They  came  in 
a  boat  called  The  Maytlozi'cr.  The  Pilgrims  worked  very 
hard  and  built  houses.  They  had  many  hardships,  but  in  the 
end  everything  came  out  all  right.  They  were  so  grateful 
that  they  wanted  to  give  thanks.  This  day  they  called  Thanks- 
giving Day. 

What  are  you  thankful  for? 

What  do  you  intend  to  do  on  Thanksgiving  Day  to  make 
someone  else  happy? 

Penmanship. — 

(a)  all,  ball,  call,  tall.  wall,  pall,  fall,  gall,  hall,  stall. 

(b)  Once  there  was  a  cat.    She  played  the  fiddle. 
Reading. — From    board    and    readers.      Read    to    children 

"The  First  Thanksgiving  Day." 

Memorizing. — Prose. 

Be  kind  and  loving  to  one  another. 

Let  us  do  all  the  good  that  we  can. 

I  love  the  flag. 

Bye,  Baby  Bunting, 

Father's  gone  a-hunting, 

To  get  a  little  rabbit  skin, 

To  wrap  his  Baby  Punting  in. 

Sounds  of  Letters. — 

(a)  "i"    bid,    did.    hid.    lid.    slid,    if,    sniff,    stiff,    gift,    lift. 

sift.  big.  dig,  fig,  pig,  wig,  him,  limb.  swim. 
cob,  mob,  rob,  robin,  follow,  doll,  from,  on,  pond. 
hop,  top,  stop,  hot,  lot.  not,  pot,  rot,  clock,  pocket. 

(b)  ig  family  p,  r,  f,  d. 
air  family  f,  1,  h,  p. 

Combination  of  sounds  fl,  br,  flew,  flat,  fling,  flaw,  flog, 
I         n,  bran,  bring,  brow. 


Eleventh  Week. 
Composition. — Story  suggested  by  picture.  "Cat  Family." 

Adam. 

\\  hat  is  the  mother  cat  doing  to  the  kitten: 

I  >oes  the  mother  love  her  little  kittens? 

What  is  the  kitten  doing  to  her  mother? 

i  toes  she  hurt  it  when  she  bites  her  mother? 

What  are  the  kittens  in  the  corner  doing? 
\ie  the  kittens  pretty? 

What  colors  are  they  ? 

Penmanship. — (a)  at.  mat,  bat,  cat,  rat,  sat.  pat,  fat,  hat. 
(b)  over  the  moon. 

Reading. — From  board  and  readers.  Read  to  children 
"Tom  Thumb." 

Tom  Thumb. 

Tom  Thumb  was  a  little  fellow.  He  was  as  small  as  his 
father's  thumb. 

Once  Tom  had  a  ride  in  the  ear  of  his  father's  horse. 

(  'ne  day  when  Tom  was  out  in  the  field,  a  bird  flew  away 
with  him.  The  bird  dropped  him  into  a  river  and  a  big  fish 
caught  him.  A  man  caught  the  fish  and  said,  "I  will  send  this 
fish  to  the  king."  When  the  fish  was  opened,  out  jumped  little 
Tom  Thumb. 

The  king  liked  Tom  Thumb.  He  gave  him  a  sword  and  a 
horse.  The  sword  was  a  needle  and  the  horse  was  a  little 
white  mouse.  How  Tom  liked  to  ride  on  his  horse.  But  one 
i lay,  a  big  black  cat  caught  the  horse  and  killed  him. 

Then  the  king  said,  "Now,  Tom,  you  shall  have  a  little 
coach  and  six  white  mice."  Then  what  a  happy  little  fellow- 
Tom  was. 

.Memorizing. 

Handy,  Spandy,  Jack-a-Dandy, 
Loves  plum  cake  and  sugar  candy. 
He  bought  some  at  a  grocer's  shop, 
And  out  he  came,  hop,  hop,  hop. 

Sounds  of  Letters. — (a)  "u,"  buff,  cuff,  puff,  muff,  ruff, 
gun,  run,  sun.  us,  but.  cut.  shut,  duck,  "v."  hilly,  needy,  handy, 
sandy,  sticky,  silly,  lady,  pity,  shady,  tidy,  story,  glory,  candy, 
cherry,  merry,  chimney,  funny,  sunny,  (b)  "ind"  family,  f. 
m,  r.  h,  k;  "eat"  family,  s.  m.  n,  h;  "one"  family,  b.  1.  t.  h,  c. 

Twelfth    Week. 

Composition. — Story  suggested  by  picture.  "Feeding  Her 
liens."    .Millet. 

What  do  you  see? 

What  is  the  woman  doing? 

Why  is  she  feeding  the  hens? 

What  else  do  you  see  in  the  picture? 

What  kind  of  a  house  is  it? 

What  time  of  the  year  was  this  picture  taken? 

Conversation  on  "The  Game." 

What  game  did  we  play  this  morning?     (Squirrel.) 

Did  you  form  a  circle  ?  ( No,  we  made  a  squirrel's  house 
of  threes.)  Three  children  take  hands.     *  * 

What  do  you  call  the  boy  in  the  center  of  the  house? 
*     *     *      (The  squirrel.) 

What  does  the  squirrel  without  a  house  say?  (He  say-. 
"Squirrel,  squirrel,  run!") 

What  do  the  squirrels  in  the  houses  do?  (They  run  to 
another  vacant  house.) 

{Continued  on  page  fV>A 
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LANGUAGE— IB 

Sixth  Week. 

Monday — Dramatization. 
Tuesday — Correct  Expression. 
Wednesday — Dictation. 
Thursday — Oral  Reproduction. 
Friday— Four  lines  of  Poetry. 
Memory — 

Dark  behind  it  rose  the  forest. 

Rose  the  black  and  gloomy  pine-trees. 

Rose  the  firs  with  cones  upon  them  ; 

Bright  before  it  beat  the  water. 

Beat  the  clear  and  sunny  water 

Beat  the  shining  Big-Sea-Water. 
What  rose  behind  the  wigwam  ?    What  kind  of  trees  grew 
in  the  forest?     What  beat  before  the  wigwam?     What  kind 
of  water  was  the  Big-Sea-Water? 

Details. 

I.  Dramatization — "First  American  Flag." 

Speaking  and  Writing,  Book  1.  Maxwell,  Johnston  and 
Barnum. 

Dramatization. 

First  American  Flag. 

Characters — Mrs.  Ross,  General  Washington,  several  gen- 
tlemen. 

Mrs.  Ross. — "I  must  finish  my  sewing  quickly.  I'm  on 
the  last  stripe,  I  think.  Let  me  count :  one,  two,  three,  four, 
five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen.  Yes, 
this  is  the  last  stripe.  Hark !  I  do  believe  the  gentlemen  are 
coming  now.  So  they  are.  Good  day,  gentlemen.  Won't  you 
come  in?  Have  a  chair,  Gen.  Washington.  Be  seated,  sirs. 
I  am  honored  by  your  visit." 

Gen.  Wash. — "You  promised  to  make  a  flag  for  the  United 
States,  Mrs.  Ross.    Is  it  done  yet  ?" 

Mrs.  Ross. — "Just  done,  Gen.  Washington.    Here  it  is." 

All  the  Gentlemen. — "Beautiful !    Beautiful !" 

Mrs.  Ross. — "Do  you  see  how  many  stripes  there  are?" 

All. — "One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine, 
ten,  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen.  Why,  that  must  be  for  the  thirteen 
states !" 

Mrs.  Ross. — "Yes.  And  here  in  the  corner,  see  !  I  have  also 
a  white  star  for  each  state." 

Gen.  Wash. — "Let  me  look  closely.  Are  not  these  five- 
pointed  stars,  Mrs.  Ross?" 

Mrs.  Ross. — "Yes,  General  Washington." 

Gen.  Wash.- — "I  think  there  might  be  an  objection  to  that." 

Mrs.  Ross. — "What  objection.  General?" 

Gen.  Wash. — "The  flag  will  be  hard  to  make  if  it  has  five- 
pointed  stars.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  a  good  pattern  for  a  five- 
pointed  star." 

Mrs.  Ross. — "Watch  me,  gentlemen.  I  will  show  you  how 
to  make  a  good  pattern  with  one  clip  of  the  scissors." 

.///.— "Do!    Do!" 

Mrs.  Ross. — "I  fold  the  paper  so,  and  so,  and  so.  Now  I 
make  one  clip.  So!  Now  I  unfold  the  paper.  See  my  five- 
pointed  star !" 

All— "Well,  well !    Let  us  try  it." 

Mrs.  Ross.— "Help  yourselves  to  paper  and  scissors." 


All. — "Fold  it  so,  and  so,  and  so.    Then  clip !    Now  see  the 
five-pointed  star!    Well,  well!" 

Gen.  Wash. — "You  have  proved  that  you  are  right,  Mrs. 
Ross.    Our  flag  shall  have  five-pointed  stars." 

Mrs.  Ross. — "Wave  the  flag  in  the  air,  General  Washington. 
Then  you  will  see  how  it  will  look  when  a  breeze  shakes  it  out." 

All. — "Oh!    How  beautiful  it  is!" 

Gen.  Wash. — "Fellow  countrymen,  let  us  salute  to  the  flag 
of  the  United  States." 

All. — "I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to  the  republic  for 
which  it  stands,  one  nation  indivisible  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all.     Hurrah  !    Hurrah  !    Hurrah  I" 
II.  Correct  Expression. 

Use  the  correct  word :  has  or  have. 

1.  Cows horns. 

2.  The  boys new  waists. 

3.  The  book many  pictures. 

4.  The  men  two  horses. 

5.  the  children  red  ties? 

is  or  are. 

6.  The  books new. 


7.  The  cat 


lost. 


8.  — the  apples  sweet  ? 

9. Jack  a  good  boy? 

10.  Mary  and  Jane happy. 

III.  Dictation. 

Dear  little  violet, 

Don't  be  afraid, 
Lift  your  blue  eyes 

From  the  rock's  mossy  shade. 

IV.  Oral  Reproduction. 

The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise. 

A  hare  once  made  fun  of  a  tortoise. 

"What  a  slow  way  you  have!"  he  said,  "How  you  creep 
along!" 

"Do  I  ?  Try  a  race  with  me,  and  I  will  beat  you,"  said  the 
tortoise. 

"You  only  say  that  for  fun,"  said  the  hare.  "But  come! 
I  will  race  you.  Who  will  mark  off  the  bounds,  and  give  the 
prize?" 

"Let  us  ask  the  fox,"  said  the  tortoise. 

The  fox  was  very  wise  and  fair.  He  showed  them  where 
they  were  to  start,  and  how  far  they  were  to  run. 

The  tortoise  lost  no  time.  She  started  at  once  and  jogged 
straight  on. 

The  hare  knew  he  could  come  to  the  end  in  two  or  three 
jumps,  so  he  lay  down  and  took  a  nap  first.  By  and  by  he 
awoke,  and  then  ran  fast.  But  when  he  came  to  the  end.  the 
tortoise  was  alreadv  there ! 

Slow  and  steady  wins  the  race. 

Questions. 

Who  made  fun  of  the  tortoise?  What  did  the  hare  say  to 
the  tortoise?  What  did  the  tortoise  answer?  Did  the  hare  be- 
lieve that  the  tortoise  wanted  to  race  with  him?  Who  was  to 
mark  the  bounds  and  give  the  prize  ?  What  kind  of  an  animal 
was  the  fox?  Who  lost  no  time  and  started  at  once?  What 
did  the  hare  do?  While  the  hare  was  sleeping  what  was  the 
tortoise  doin<r?    Who  won  the  race? 
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Seventh  Week. 
Monday — Oral  Reproduction. 
Tuesday — Four  lines  of  Poetry. 
Wednesday — Copy. 
Thursday — Punctuation. 
Friday — Construction. 
Memory — 

There  the  wrinkled  old  Nokomis 

Nursed  the  little  Hiawatha, 

Rocked  him  in  his  linden  cradle. 

Bedded  soft  in  moss  and  rushes, 

Safely  bound  with  reindeer  sinews. 
What  kind  of  a  woman  was  Nokomis?    Hiawatha's  cradle 
was    made    of    what?      I  low    was    it   bedded?      How    was    it 
bound  ? 


Details. 


I.  Oral  Reproduction. 


The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper. 

On  a  warm  day  in  summer,  an  ant  was  busy  in  the  field 
gathering  grains  of  wheat  and  corn,  which  he  laid  up  for 
winter  foods.  A  grasshopper  saw  him  at  work  anil  laughed  at 
him  for  toiling  so  hard,  when  others  were  at  ease. 

The  ant  said  nothing.  But  afterwards,  when  winter  came, 
and  the  ground  was  hard,  the  grasshopper  was  nearly  dead 
with  hunger.  He  came  to  the  ant  to  beg  something  to  eat. 
Then  the  ant  said  to  him : 

"If  you  had  worked  when  I  did,  instead  of  laughing  at  me, 
you  would  not  now  be  in  need." 

Questions. 

One  warm  day  in  summer  who  was  working  in  the  fields? 
What  was  the  ant  doing?  Who  saw  him  at  work?  What  did 
the  grasshopper  do  and  say  ?  What  did  the  ant  answer  ?  What 
happened  in  the  winter  to  the  grasshopper?  Where  did  the 
grasshopper  go  for  food?    What  did  the  ant  say? 

II.  Copy — Letter. 

873  Broadway. 
Brooklyn,  December  3,   1914. 
Dear  Louis: 

Can  you  come  over  next  Saturday  about  two  o'clock  to 
play  with  me?  I  am  expecting  some  other  boys,  too.  Let 
me  know  today. 

Your  friend, 

Jack   Manx. 

III.  Punctuation. 

Teach  use  of  quotation  marks.  Have  children  punctuate 
on  the  board. 

1.  Henry  said  I  have  a  new  tic 

2.  Edward  said   The  house  is  burned. 

3.  I  am  happy  said  CharK<. 

4.  Your  dinner  is  ready  said  the  cook. 

5.  My  mother  said  The  light  is  out. 

IV.  Construction — The  fox. 

The  fox  lives  in  the  woods.  Hi<  den  is  a  hole  in  the 
ground.     He  does  not  often  leave  his  home  in  the  day  time. 

Imitation — The  lion  :  the  cat. 
The  lion  lives  in  the  wood.     His  den  is  in  the  jungles.     He 
does  not  often  leave  his  home  in  the  day  time. 


Eight h  Week. 
-Monday — Four  lines  of  Poetry. 
Tuesday — Conversation. 
Wednesday — Punctuation. 
Thursday — Copy. 
Friday — Construction. 
Memory — 

Stilled   his  fretful  wail  by  saying, 
"Hush!   the   Naked   Bear  will   hear   thee!" 
Lulled  him  into  slumber,  singing, 
"Ewa-yea!  my  little  owlet!" 
How   did    Xokomis    stop    Hiawatha    from    crying?      What 
did  she  sing  to  him? 
I.  Conversation — Postage  Stamps. 

Teacher  shows  stamp  to  class.  What  is  the  stamp  for? 
Why  are  stamps  marked  when  they  go  through  the  post  office? 
What  stamps  are  in  use  mostly.  When  is  the  penny  stamp, 
two-cent  stamp,  etc.,  used?  What  is  the  post  office?  etc..  etc. 
IT.  Punctuation — Teach  comma  after  yes  and  no. 
1.  Yes  I  said  so. 
_'.   Xo  you  may  not  go. 

3.  Yes  I  will  go. 

4.  Yes  Mary  is  sick. 

5.  No  Sam  is  absent  today. 

III.  Copy — Winter. 

Old  Winter  sat  all  alone  in  his  hut.  It  was  a  cold  little  hut. 
The  winds  were  howling  and  the  flowers  had  hidden  away 
in  the  earth. 

IV.  Construction — A  Poet. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow  was  a  poet.  He  wrote  a  poem 
called  "Hiawatha."  It  is  about  a  little  Indian  boy.  We  are 
learning  it  this  term. 

Imitation — Jane  Taylor. 

Jane  Taylor  is  a  poetess.  She  wrote  a  poem  called  "The 
Violet."     It  is  about  a  little  flower  called  the  violet. 

Ninth  Week. 
Monday — Dramatization. 
Tuesday— Four  lines  of  Poetry. 
Wednesday — Construction. 
Thursday — Correct  Expression. 
Friday — Copy. 
Memory — 

Who  is  this,  that  lights  the  wigwam? 
With  his  great  eyes  lights  the  wigwam  ? 
Ew7a-yea !  my  little  owlet!" 
Who  lights  the  wigwam  at  night?    What  kind  of  eyes  has 
the  owlet? 

/  K-tails. 
I.  Dramatization. 

"The  Toad  in  the  Garden." 

Speaking  and  Writing,  I — Maxwell,  Johnston,  Bamum. 

Dramatization. 
The  Toad  in  the  Garden. 

Characters — Toad,  Jessie,  Jack. 

Toad. — "Here  come  some  children.  I'll  hop  out  of  sight 
under  this  weed  and  take  a  nap." 

Jessie. — "Dear  me !  There  are  not  many  flowers  in  our 
flower  bed." 

(  Continued  on  page  86.) 
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LANGUAGE    WORK— 2A 

Term  Plan  and  Details  of  Work. 

Seventh  Week. 

Conversation  Lesson. 

Did  you  ever  go  to  a  party?    What  day  was  the  party? 

What  time?    What  time  did  you  start?    Who  went  with  you? 

Did  you  take  anything  with  you  ?    What  did  you  do  when  you 

got  there?     What  did  you  do  after  you  finished  that  game? 

What  did  you  have  to  eat0    What  time  did  you  come  home? 

Did  you  have  a  good  time? 

Correct  Expression. 
I  woke  late. 

Sentences  for  Copy. 
If  I  wake  up  late,  I  shall  be  late  at  school. 
We  wake  up  early  every  morning. 

Oral  Reproduction. 

the  dog  and  the  hare. 

One  day  a  dog  ran  after  a  hare.    He  could  not  catch  her. 

He  came  back  to  his  master.     His  master  scolded  him.     The 

dog  said  he  could  not  beat  her  because  she  was  running  for 

her  life  and  he  was  running  only  for  his  dinner. 

What  did  a  dog  run  after  one  day?  Could  he  catch  her? 
To  whom  did  he  come  back?  What  did  his  master  do?  Why 
did  the  dog  say  he  could  not  catch  her? 

Memory. 
2nd  Stanza. — "Bed  in  Summer." 

I  have  to  go  to  bed  and  see 

The  birds  still  hopping  on  the  tree ; 

Or  hear  the  grown-up  people's  feet 

Still  going  past  me  in  the  street. 
Memory  Gem. — The  morning  hour  has  gold  in  its  mouth. 

Eighth  Week. 
Conversation  Lesson. 
Did  you  ever  plant  seeds?  What  kind?  Where  did  you 
plant  them?  Where  did  you  get  the  seeds?  How  deep  did 
you  plant  them  ?  Where  did  you  put  the  box  after  you  planted 
the  seeds?  (In  the  sun.)  Why?  What  did  you  give  them 
every  day?  How  soon  did  the  seeds  come  up?  Tell  me  how 
they  looked?  What  did  you  see  first?  Do  you  like  to  watch 
them  grow?     Why? 

Correct   Expression. 
May  I  go? 

Sentences  for  Copy. 
May  I  go  with  you,  mother? 
May  I  help  you  cover  the  books0 

Oral  Reproduction. 
Two  little  seeds  lay  in  the  dark  ground.  One  seed  said. 
"I  can  never  reach  the  top.  I'm  not  strong  enough."  The 
other  seed  said,  "I'm  going  to  try."  She  began  to  push  as 
hard  as  she  could.  One  day  she  pushed  herself  into  the  sun- 
shine. She  saw  the  blue  sky.  It  was  much  nicer  than  in 
the  cold,  dark  ground. 

Where  did  two  little  seeds  lay?    What  did  one  seed  say? 
What  did  the  other  seed  say?     What   did  she  begin  to  do' 


Where  did  she  push  herself  one  day?     What  did  she  see? 
Was  it  nicer  than  in  the  cold,  dark  ground  ? 

Memory. 
3rd  Stanza. — "Bed  in  Summer." 

And  does  it  not  seem  hard  to  you, 
When  all  the  sky  is  clear  and  blue, 
And  I  should  like  so  much  to  play, 
To  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day  ? 
Memory  Gem. — A  good  word  for  a  bad  one  is  worth  much, 
and  costs  little. 

Ninth  Week. 
Conversation  Lesson. 
How  many  boys  have  a  pocket  knife?  How  many  blades 
has  it?  Are  they  the  same  size?  What  is  the  handle  made 
of?  Where  did  you  get  it?  How  much  did  it  cost?  What 
do  you  do  with  your  knife?  What  would  you  do  if  you  lost 
it? 

Correct  Expression. 

He  gave  me  no  paper. 

Sentences  for  Copy. 
Mother  gave  me  no  money. 
I  gave  him  no  help. 

Oral  Reproduction. 

the  lion  and  the  mouse. 

A  big  lion  was  asleep  under  a  tree.     A  little  mouse  ran 

over  his  face.    The  lion  caught  the  mouse  with  his  paw.    The 

mouse  begged  for  his  life.    The  mouse  promised  to  be  a  friend 

to  the  lion.    The  lion  let  him  go. 

Who  was  asleep  under  a  tree?  Who  ran  over  his  face? 
What  did  the  lion  do?  For  what  did  the  mouse  beg?  What 
did  the  mouse  promise  to  be  ?    What  did  the  lion  do  then  ? 

Memory. 
"Daisies."    Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 
1st  Stanza. — 

At  evening  when  I  go  to  bed 
I  see  the  stars  shine  overhead ; 
They  are  the  little  daisies  white 
That  dot  the  meadow  of  the  night. 
Memory  Gem. — A  lie  stands  upon  one  leg,  but  truth  upon 
two. 

Tenth  Week. 
Conversation  Lesson. 
What  month  is  this?  How  many  days  has  it?  What 
month  came  before  this?  What  month  comes  after?  Can  any- 
one spell  it?  What  month  of  the  year  is  it?  Name  all  the 
months.  What  holiday  comes  this  month?  Tell  me  why  we 
celebrate  Lincoln's  birthday.     Washington's  birthday. 

Correct  Expression. 
I  have  it. 

Sentences  for  Copy. 

I  have  a  new  coat. 
John  has  a  bank  book. 

Oral  Reproduction. 
Harry  was  coasting  with  his  sled  one  morning.     He  met 
a  little  lame  boy.    The  lame  boy  was  carrying  a  basket.    Harry 
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put  him  on  the  sled.     He  carried  him  home.     Although  he 
missed  a  ride,  he  was  happy. 

What  was  Harry  doing  one  morning?  Whom  did  he  meet? 
What  was  the  lame  boy  carrying?  Where  did  Harry  put  him? 
Where  did  he  carry  him.  Although  he  missed  the  ride,  how 
did  Harry  feel? 

Memory. 

2nd  Stanza. — "Daisies." 

And  often  while  I'm  dreaming  so, 
Across  the  sky  the  moon  will  go ; 
It  is  a  lady,  sweet  and  fair, 
Who  comes  to  gather  daisies  there. 
Memory  Gem. — A  laugh  is  worth  a  thousand  groans   in 
any  market. 

Eleventh  Week. 

What  season  is  this?  1  low  do  the  trees  look?  Where  have 
the  leaves  come  from  ?    Tell  me  about  the  grass. 

Are  the  davs  getting  longer  or  shorter?'  What  does  that 
mean?  (That  we  see  the  sun  longer  during  the  day.)  What 
season  comes  next  ?    What  season  do  you  like  best  ? 

Correct  Expression. 
My  brother  teaches  me. 

Sentences  for  Copy. 
Miss  Brown  teaches  us  to  sit  erect. 
My  sister  teaches  music. 

Oral  Reproduction. 
Two  little  mice  went  into  the  kitchen.    They  wanted  some- 
thing to  eat.    "There  is  some  cheese  in  that  little  wire  house," 
said  one.    "Let  us  go  in  and  get  it."    They  both  ran  in.    Down 
came  the  door.    The  silly  mice  were  caught  in  a  trap. 

Who  went  into  the  kitchen  ?  What  did  they  want  ?  What 
did  one  say  ?  What  did  they  both  do  then  ?  What  came  down  ? 
In  what  were  the  silly  mice  caught  ? 

Memory. 

Third  Stanza,  "Daisies." 

For,  when  at  morning  I  arise, 

There's  not  a  star  left  in  the  skies ; 

She  picked  them  all  and  dropped  them  down 

Into  the  meadows  of  the  town. 
Memory  Gem. — The  early  bird  catches  the  worm. 

Tzvelfth  Week. 
Conversation  Lesson. 
Tell  me  all  the  things  a  bird  can  do.     (Fly,  hop,  sing,  build 
nests,  lay  eggs.)    Are  birds  neat?    How  do  you  know?    What 
do  birds  eat?     (Grain,  seeds,   worms,  caterpillars,   insects.) 
Are  birds  useful?     In  what  way?     What  kind  of  homes  do 
birds  have?    Who  makes  the  nests?    When  do  they  make  the 
nest?    Where  do  they  get  all  the  things  to  build  their  nests? 
Can  they  carry  much  at  one  time?     How  do  they  carry  it? 
What  tools  does  a  bird  use?     (Beak  and  feet.)     Where  do 
most  of  the  birds  go  in  the  fall  ?    Why  ? 
Correct  Expression. 
I  have  often  gone  alone. 

Sentences  for  Copy. 
Harry  has  gone  to  the  office. 


The  wind  has  gone  down. 

Oral  Reproduction. 

A  raven  saw  a  swan  on  a  lake.  He  thought  her  white 
feathers  prettier  than  his  black  ones.  'Til  wash  my  feathers 
white,"  he  said.  So  he  went  to  the  lake.  He  washed  from 
morning  until  night,  but  his  feathers  stayed  as  black  as  ever. 
He  caught  such  a  cold  he  could  hardly  talk.  So  he  said. 
"Black  feathers  are  good  enough  for  me."  Then  he  went 
back  to  the  woods. 

Whom  did  a  raven  see  on  a  lake?  What  did  he  think  about 
her  white  feathers?  What  did  he  say?  Where  did  he  go? 
How  long  did  he  wash?  But  how  did  his  feathers  stay  ?  Why 
could  he  hardly  talk?  What  did  he  say?  Where  did  he  go 
then? 

Memory. 

"The  Swing." — Robert  Louis  Stevenson.     First  stanza. 

How  do  you  like  to  go  up  in  a  swing, 

Up  in  the  air  so  blue  ? 

Oh,  I  do  think  it  the  pleasantest  thing 

Ever  a  child  can  do  ! 
Memory  Gem. — A  small  leak  will  sink  a  great  ship. 

Thirteenth  Week. 
Conversation  Lesson. 
What  n.-wer  is  this?     (Geranium.)     Where  did  it  L:row? 
( Indoors.)     Why?    Where  could  it  grow  in  summer?     What 
helped  it  to  grow?     (Sun  and  water.)     Would  this  flower  (cut 
flower)  grow  if  I  should  plant  it?     Why  not?     What  do  the 
roots  do  for  the  plants  ?    Do  plants  need  pure  water  like  chil- 
dren?    (No,  plants  that  grow  out  of  doors  drink  water  that 
has  soaked  through  the  soil.)     What  part  is  this?     (Stem.) 
If  I  want  this  to  keep  fresh,  where  must  I  put  it? 
Correct  Expression. 
I  went  to  his  house. 

Sentences  for  Copy. 

I  went  to  my  sister's  last  evening. 
Susie  went  to  the  store  for  her  mother. 

Oral  Reproduction. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  dove  and  a  woodpecker  went  to  see  a 
peacock.  "How  vain  the  peacock  is!"  said  the  woodpecker 
when  they  came  away.  "I  do  not  see  why  he  is  so  vain.  His 
voice  is  not  pleasant.  His  feet  are  not  pretty."  "I  do  not 
think  of  his  feet  and  his  voice,"  said  the  dove.  I  was  looking 
at  his  feathers.     How  beautiful  they  are!" 

Once  upon  a  time,  who  went  to  see  a  peacock?  What  did 
the  woodpecker  say  when  they  came  away  ?  What  did  he  say 
about  his  voice?  What  did  he  say  about  his  feet?  What  did 
the  dove  say  ? 

Memory. 

Second  Stanza,  "The  Swing." 

Up  in  the  air  and  over  the  wall, 

Till  I  can  see  so  wide, 

Rivers  and  trees  and  cattle  and  all 

Over  the  countryside. 
Memory  Gem. — Order  is  heaven's  first  law. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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LANGUAGE    WORK— 2B 

Term  Plan  and  Details  of  Work. 

Eighth  Week. 

Reproduction. 

the  donkey  and  the  mule. 

A  donkey  and  a  mule  set  out  with  their  master  on  a  long 

journey.     Each  animal  carried  a  load. 

As  he  climbed  the  steep  path  up  a  mountain  the  donkey 
felt  his  load  heavier  than  he  could  bear.  He  begged  the  mule 
to  help  him.  "Help  me,  brother,"  he  cried,  "or  I  shall  drop." 
But  the  mule  pretended  not  to  hear.  After  struggling  along  a 
little  farther,  the  poor  donkey  fell  dead. 

The  master  now  placed  the  donkey's  load  on  the  mule, 
giving  him  two  loads  to  carry.  On  top  of  both  he  piled  the 
donkey. 

"It  serves  me  right,"  said  the  mule  to  himself ;  "had  I 
helped  the  donkey  I  should  not  now  be  carrying  his  burden." 

THE  DONKEY  AND  THE  MULE. 

Who  set  out  with  their  master  on  a  long  journey?  What 
did  each  animal  carry  ?  Who  felt  his  load  very  heavy  ?  What 
did  he  beg  of  the  mule?  Was  the  mule  kind  enough  to  help 
him?  What  happened  to  the  poor  donkey?  What  did  the 
master  do  now  ?  How  many  loads  did  the  mule  carry  now  ? 
What  else  was  put  on  his  back?  What  did  the  mule  say  to 
himself? 

THE  DISCONTENTED  PINE  TREE. 

A  pretty  little  pine  tree  grew  in  the  woods.  Its  needles 
stayed  green  all  winter.  Even  so  the  little  tree  was  not  con- 
tented. A  kind  fairy  promised  to  grant  all  its  wishes.  First 
it  wished  for  gold  leaves.  A  man  with  a  bag  stole  every  one. 
The  second  time  the  tree  wished  for  glass  leaves.  Even- 
glass  leaf  was  broken  by  a  strong  wind.  The  third  time  it 
wished  for  soft  green  leaves.  The  soft  green  leaves  were 
eaten  by  a  goat.  Then  it  wished  for  its  own  needles  again. 
At  last  the  little  pine  tree  was  contented.    Do  you  think  it  bad? 

THE  DISCONTENTED  PINE  TREE. 

What  grew  in  the  woods?  What  kind  of  leaves  did  it 
have?  Was  the  tree  happy?  What  did  a  kind  fairy  promise 
the  pine  tree?  What  kind  of  leaves  did  the  tree  wish  for? 
Who  stole  the  leaves  ?  The  second  it  wished  for  what  ?  What 
broke  every  glass  leaf?  What  did  the  pine  tree  wish  for  the 
third  time?  Who  ate  the  green  leaves?  Then  what  did  it 
wish  for?    Was  the  little  tree  contented  now? 

Ninth  Week. 

Reproduction. 

the  lion  and  the  mouse. 

A  hungry  lion  had  a  mouse  and  was  about  to  eat  him.    The 

mouse  saw  that  he  could  not  get  away  and  that  the  lion  would 

eat  him.     So  he  said  to  the  lion,  "If  you  will  let  me  go,  some 

day  I  will  do  as  much  for  you."    The  lion  little  thought  that 

the  mouse  could  do  as  he  said  he  would,  but  he  let  him  go. 

Another  day,  the  mouse  saw  that  the  lion  was  in  a  net  and 

that  he  could  not  get  out.     The  mouse  ran  up  to  the  net  as 

fast  as  he  could. 

"I  will  let  you  out,"  said  the  little  mouse.  He  let  the  lion 
out  and  the  lion  ran  away.  The  little  mouse  had  saved  him 
as  he  said  he  would. 


THE    LION    AND    THE    MOUSE. 

What  did  a  hungry  lion  have  in  his  mouth?  What  did  the 
mouse  say  to  the  lion?  What  did  the  lion  do?  Who  was 
caught  in  a  trap?  Who  saw  the  lion  in  the  trap?  What  did 
the  little  mouse  do?    Did  he  save  the  lion's  life? 

THE   FOX    IN    THE   WELL. 

A  fox  fell  into  a  well.  There  was  a  little  water  in  the 
well.  He  had  to  stand  in  the  water,  for  he  had  tried  to  get 
out  and  could  not.  But  a  wolf  saw  him  as  he  fell  into  the 
well.    The  wolf  came  to  the  well. 

"Good,"  said  the  fox  when  he  saw  the  wolf.  "Here  is 
the  wolf.     He  will  get  me  out." 

Then  he  said  to  the  wolf,  "Good  wolf,  will  you  get  me  out 
of  this?" 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  wolf,  "I  thought  it  was  you.  You 
are  in  the  water,  are  you  not?" 

"Get  me  out,"  said  the  fox,  and  then  I  will  let  you  know 
all  about  it.    I  cannot  stand  in  this  water  all  day." 

THE   FOX    IN    THE   WELL. 

Who  fell  into  a  well?  How  much  water  was  in  the  well? 
Could  the  fox  get  out  ?  Who  saw  the  fox  fall  in  ?  What  did 
the  fox  think?  What  did  he  say  to  the  wolf?  What  did  the 
wolf  say  to  the  fox?    What  did  the  fox  say? 

Tenth  Week. 

Reproduction. 

the  fox  and  the  grapes. 

A  hungry  fox  saw  some  grapes  in  a  tree.    He  ran  to  them 

and  tried  to  get  them.     He  could  not.     He  tried  again  and 

again.     He  could  not  get  them.     So  he  said,  "The  grapes  are 

sour.     I  would  not  eat  them."    And  he  ran  away. 

THE  FOX  AND  THE  GRAPES. 

What  did  a  hungry  fox  see?  What  did  the  fox  try  to  do? 
Did  he  get  them?  So  what  did  he  do?  Then  what  did  he 
say  when  he  could  not  get  them? 

THE  FOX  AND  THE  LION. 

The  fox  had  never  met  the  lion.  So,  when  he .  saw  him 
one  day,  he  wras  much  afraid  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could. 
Another  day,  he  met  the  lion  again.  He  was  again  afraid, 
but  as  he  ran  away,  he  said,  "I  thought  that  the  lion  was 
bigger." 

When  he  met  him  again,  he  was  not  at  all  afraid,  for  he 
went  up  to  him  and  spoke  to  him. 

THE  FOX  AND  THE  LION. 

Who  had  never  met  the  lion?  What  did  the  fox  do  when 
he  saw  him  one  day?  When  he  met  the  lion  again,  what  did 
he  say?  Was  the  fox  afraid  when  he  saw  the  lion  the  third 
time?    What  did  the  fox  do  this  time? 

DICTATION— 2B 

First  Week. 

Some  hay  was  in  a  manger.     A  growling  doc;  lay  on  the 

hay.     A  hungry  ox  came  along.     He  wanted  the  hay  for  his 

supper.    Now  the  dog  could  not  eat  the  hay.    Yet  he  would  not 

let  the  ox  touch  it.    The  poor  ox  went  away  hungry. 

Second  Week. 
A  dog  was  crossing  a  bridge.     He  held  a  piece  of  ireat  in 
his  mouth.     In  the  water  he  saw  his  shadow.    He  saw  also  ihc 
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shadow  of  the  meat.  To  him  it  seemed  a  larger  piece.  He 
tried  to  get  it.  In  doing  so  he  dropped  his  own  piece.  Then 
the  greedy  dog  went  without  any  dinner. 

Third  Week. 

A  boy  saw  some  nuts  in  a  pitcher.  He  took  as  many  as  his 
hand  would  hold.  Then  he  tried  to  draw  out  his  hand.  The 
neck  of  the  pitcher  was  too  small.  His  fist  full  of  nuts  stuck 
fast.  He  cried  for  his  father  to  help  him.  His  father  told 
him  what  to  do.  The  boy  dropped  most  of  the  nuts.  Then 
he  was  able  to  take  out  a  few.  How  was  the  hoy  like  the 
greedy  do 

Fourth  Week. 

A  thirsty  crow  looked  for  some  water.  After  a  while  he 
found  a  little.  It  was  in  a  tall  pitcher.  He  tried  in  vain  to 
reach  it.  At  last  he  had  a  bright  thought.  First  he  dropped 
one  pebble  into  the  pitcher.  Then  he  dropped  in  another  and 
another.  After  some  time  the  water  rose  to  the  top.  Then  the 
crow  could  drink  it.    Was  he  not  a  wise  crow  f 

Fifth  Week. 

A  fox  saw  a  crow  in  a  tree.  The  crow  was  eating  a  piece  of 
cheese.  The  fox  wanted  the  cheese  for  himself.  He  knew 
her  voice  was  harsh.  Yet  the  sly  fellow  began  to  praise  it. 
The  foolish  crow  was  pleased  with  this.  She  opened  her  mouth 
to  sing.  Down  dropped  the  cheese  to  the  ground.  Do  you 
think  the  fox  ate  it  ? 

Sixth  Week. 

A  pretty  little  pine  tree  grew  in  the  woods.  Its  needles 
stayed  green  all  winter.  Even  so  the  little  tree  was  not  con- 
tented. A  kind  fairy  promised  to  grant  all  its  wishes.  First  it 
wished  for  gold  leaves.     A  man  with  a  bag  stole  every  leaf. 

Seventh  Week. 
The  second  time  the  tree  wished  for  glass  leaves.  Every 
glass  leaf  was  broken  by  a  strong  wind.  The  third  time  it 
wished  for  soft  green  leaves.  The  soft  green  leaves  were  eaten 
by  a  goat.  Then  it  wished  for  its  own  needles  again.  At 
last  the  little  pine  tree  was  contented.  Do  you  think  it  had 
learned  a  lesson? 

Eighth  Week. 
King  Midas  liked  to  count  his  bags  of  gold.  1  le  was  alwaj  s 
wishing  for  more  gold.  One  day  a  fairy  gave  him  the  golden 
touch.  Now  anvthing  he  touched  would  turn  to  gold.  Just 
then  his  little  girl  ran  to  kiss  him.  She  threw  her  arms  around 
his  neck.     In  an  instant  she  turned  into  gold. 

Ninth  Week. 
The  king  was  sad  to  see  a  golden  child.  He  wanted  his 
own  dear  little  girl  again.  At  last  the  fairy  felt  sorry  for 
Midas.  She  changed  the  golden  child  to  a  real  one.  The  fairy 
also  took  back  the  golden  touch.  Never  again  did  Midas 
wish  fur  more  gold.     Had  he  learned  a  lesson? 

Tenth  Week. 
An  old  woman  was  baking  some  cakes.  These  seemed  to 
her  to  be  very  small.  She  was  goin^  t"  make  larger  ones  for 
herself.  Just  then  she  heard  a  knock  at  the  door.  There  stood 
a  sick  man  leaning  on  a  cane.  I  le  asked  the  woman  to  give  him 
some  food.     Now  the  cakes  seemed  too  large  to  give  away. 

Sentences  To  Be  Copied. 

The  sentences  in  the  conversational  stories  may  he  used  for 


copying.     The  developed   sentences   will   mean  more   to   the 
children. 

First  Week. 
Goldenrod  has  a  yellow  dress.     It  grows  by  the  roadside. 
It  likes  the  rain  and  the  sunshine.     I  like  golden  rod  because 
it  is  a  pretty  flower. 

Second  Week. 
You  are  holding  a  yellow  apple  in  your  hand.     This  apple 
is  yellow.     The  tree  is  its  mother.     Little  boys  and  girls  like 
to  eat  apples. 

Third  Week. 
This  morning  the  sky  is  very  blue.     The  sun  is  shining 
brightly.    The  pretty  birds  are  singing.    It  is  a  beautiful  morn- 
ing. 

Fourth  Week. 
In  getting  ready  to  go  on  a  visit,  we  bathe.    We  also  comb 
our  hair.     We  clean  our  nails.    We  put  on  our  best  clothes. 
We  do  this  because  we  wish  to  look  nice. 

Fifth  Week. 
People  like  us  when  we  look  nice.     We  want  you  and  our 
schoolmates  to  like  us.     We  must  keep  ourselves  clean.     We 
must  keep  our  clothes  clean. 

Sixth  Week. 
The  rabbit  has  long  ears.    It  has  a  short  tail.    It  eats  leaves 
and  grass.     The  rabbit  likes  apples,  too.     It  is  called  Bunny. 
Seventh  Week. 
My  swing  is  in  the  yard.     My  father  made  it  for  me.     I 
like  to  swing  very  high. 

Eighth  Week. 
Pussy  Willows  grow  by  the  brookside.     They  have  pretty 
fur  hoods.    Pussy  Willows  like  the  warm  sunshine.      They  like 
the  rain,  too. 

Ninth  Week. 
The  name  of  this  month  is  March.     In  March  little  boys 
like  to  fly  kites.    The  March  wind  will  make  the  kites  fly  high. 

Tenth  Week. 
Every  day   we   clean  our   teeth.     We  clean   them   with   a 
soft  tooth  brush.     We  must  have  good  teeth.     Then  we  can 
chew  our  food  well. 

CONVERSATIONS— 2B 
Nature. 
The  Apple. 
What   am    I   holding   in   my  hand?     You   are   holding  an 
apple  in  your  hand.     What  is  the  color  of  this  apple?     This 
apple  is  yellow.    Who  is  its  mother?    The  tree  is  its  mother. 
What  do  little  boys  and  girls  like  to  do  with  it? 
Drill  on  my  shoes  (not  mine  or  me). 

(  onversation. — How  I  look  when  I  come  to  school.  My 
hair  is  brushed.  My  face,  neck  and  ears  are  clean.  My  waist 
is  white,  and  my  tie  is  blue.  My  hands  and  nails  are  clean.  My 
shoes  are  polished. 

A  I'-KAi-ni  ri.  Morninc. 
What  color  is  the  sky  this  morning?  This  morning  the 
sky  is  very  blue.  What  is  shining  very  brightly?  The  sun 
is  shining  brightly.  What  are  the  pretty  birds  doing?  The 
prettv  birds  are  singing.  What  kind  of  morning  is  it?  It 
is  a  beautiful  morning. 

(To  be  continued.  ) 
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LANGUAGE    WORK— 3A 

Term  Plan  and  Details  of  Work — Spring  Term. 

Sixth  Week. 

A.  Conversation  lesson  on  a  picture,  as  an  "Illustration  in 
the  Reading  Lesson." 

1'..     Oral  Reproduction  story. 

The  Dog  and  His  Shadow. 

A  dog  was  crossing  a  bridge  with  a  piece  of  meat  in  his 
mouth.  He  looked  into  the  water.  There  he  thought  he  saw 
another  dog  with  a  larger  piece  of  meat.  "I'll  have  that,  too," 
he  said  to  himself. 

He  sprang  into  the  water  after  his  shadow.  The  real  meat 
fell  into  the  water.  The  greedy  dog  had  to  go  without,  his 
dinner. 

C.  Dramatization. 

The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper. 

Grasshopper — "Why  do  you  work  so  hard,  little  Ant.  Come 
and  play  with  me.     It  is  so  hot." 

Ant — "Oh,  no.     I  must  work." 

Grasshopper — "Come  and  dance  with  me.  I  shall  sing  to 
you." 

Ant — "If  I  should  sing  and  dance  who  would  get  my  food 
for  next  winter?" 

Grasshopper — "Don't  worry  about  next  winter.  I'm  going 
to  have  a  good  time  now. 

(Winter  comes.) 

Ant — "Now,  I  have  plenty  of  food." 

Grasshopper — "I  have  no  food,  Ant.  Will  you  give  me 
some?" 

Ant — "If  you  worked  during  the  summer  as  I  did  you 
would  have  plenty  of  food  for  the  winter." 

D.  Memory  Work.     Prose. 

"Have  a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place." 

"A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 

"Honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

"A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned." 

E.  Use  of  Correct  Expression.  Game.  Irregular  verb 
"sit." 

F.  Reading  to  Pupils. 

Graded  Classics  Second  Reader ;  B.  F.  Johnson  Pub.  Co. 

The  Rainbow. 

One  day  the  sun  began  to  shine  while  the  rain  was  still 
falling.     As  it  did  so  a  beautiful  rainbow  was  seen  in  the  sky. 

The  teacher  told  the  children  to  look  out  at  the  rainbow 
and  count  the  colors  in  it.  They  counted  six.  Then  she  asked 
them  to  name  the  colors  they  saw. 

The  children  named  violet,  blue,  green,  yellow  orange  and 
red.  They  looked  at  the  rainbow  until  it  was  gone.  After  the 
rain  was  over  the  sun  was  as  bright  as  ever. 

Then  the  teacher  held  a  piece  of  glass  so  that  the  sun  would 
shine  through  it.  She  called  it  a  glass  prism.  It  had  three 
sides.  When  the  sun  came  through  the  prism  it  made  a  band 
of  beautiful  colors  on  the  wall.  They  were  the  colors  the 
children  had  seen  in  the  rainbow.  One  of  the  children  asked 
why  the  colors  were  not  shaped  like  the  bow  they  had  seen  in 
the  sky.    Do  you  know  why? 


If  you  would  like  to  know,  ask  the  teacher  ;  she  will  tell  you. 
G.     Use  of  Library  Books.     Same  as  above. 
Select  boy  with  neatest,  cleanest  cover  to  read  first.     This 
will  have  a  good  effect  in  keeping  covers  unsoiled. 
Seventh  Week. 

A.  Conversation  lesson  based  on  pupil's  playthings.  "Fire 
Engine." 

B.  Oral  Reproduction  story. 

The  Golden  Goose. 
Once  a  man  had  a  wonderful  goose.  Every  morning  when 
he  said  "Lay"  it  laid  a  golden  egg.  The  man  became  greedy. 
He  wanted  all  the  eggs  at  once.  So  he  cut  open  the  goose. 
There  were  no  eggs  in  it.  The  foolish  man  had  killed  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 

C.  Dramatization. 

The  Lamp  and  the  Sun. 

Lamp — "Well,  I  do  look  pretty  standing  in  this  window." 

Sun — "It  is  time  for  me  to  set  now." 

Lamp — "You  are  a  pretty  little  fellow,  Sun,  but  1  am 
brighter  than  you." 

Wind— "Puff,  puff,  puff." 

Lamp — "Oh  !     My  light  has  gone  out." 

Wind — "Perhaps  you  will  keep  still  hereafter.  The  idea — 
saying  you  are  brighter  than  the  Sun.  Let  me  tell  you,  Lamp, 
the  Sun  does  not  need  any  one  to  light  it  as  you  do." 

D.  Memory  Work. 

Proverbs  used  as  prose  selections. 
"Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together." 
"All  that  glitters  is  not  gold." 
"A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed." 
"A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss." 

E.  Use  of  Correct  Expression.     Irregular  verb  "get." 
Prepare  oak  tag  cards  with  current  errors  correctly  printed 

or  written  and  ask  pupil  who  makes  error  to  select  the  proper 
card  and  place  it  on  blackboard  ledge  in  front  of  room  for  all 
to  see. 

F.  Reading  to  Pupils. 

The  following  from  the  Christie-Coe,  "Story  Hour  Reader" 
(American  Book  Company),  is  worth  telling  to  children. 

Forest  Rover. 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  Indian  boy,  and  bis 
name  was  Forest  Rover.  He  lived  in  a  wigwam  with  his  father 
and  mother.  For  his  birthday  he  received  a  coat  and  a  pair  of 
trousers  made  of  deerskin,  a  pair  of  beautiful  red  moccasins 
and  a  belt  of  beads.  Then  Forest  Rover  put  on  his  fine  clothes 
and  went  for  a  walk  in  the  forest.  By  and  by  he  saw  a  bear. 
The  bear  wanted  to  eat  Fore-t  Rover.  "Oh,  please,  don't  eat 
me,"  said  Forest  Rover.  "I  will  give  you  my  deerskin  coat 
if  you  will  let  me  go."  So  the  bear  took  the  coat  and  went 
away.  Poor  little  Forest  Rover  was  very  sad  and  walked 
along  till  he  met  another  bear.  "Forest  Rover,"  --aid  the 
bear,  "I  am  going  to  eat  you."  "Oh,  please,  don't  eat  me." 
begged  Forest  Rover.  "I  will  give  you  my  deerskin  trouser-- 
if  you  will  let  me  go."  So  the  bear  took  the  trousers  and  went 
away.  Little  Forest  Rover  walked  away.  Pretty  soon  he 
looked  back  and  there  was  a  third  bear  following  him.  "Forest 
Rover,"  growled  the  bear,  "I  am  going  to  eat  you."  "Please 
don't,"  cried  Forest  Rover.     "I  will  give  you  my  moccasins  if 
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you  will  let  me  go."  So  the  bear  put  the  moccasins  on  and 
began  to  dance.  Then  Forest  Rover  walked  on.  He  was  very 
unhappy  and  very  sad.  Pretty  soon  he  met  a  fourth  bear.  "1 
am  going  to  eat  you,  Forest  Rover,"  growled  the  bear."  "Oh, 
please,  don't,"  begged  Forest  Rover.  "If  you  let  me  go  1  will 
give  you  my  belt  of  beads."  So  the  bear  took  the  belt  of  beads 
and  went  away.  As  Forest  Rover  walked  along  he  became 
more  and  more  unhappy  and  soon  began  to  cry,  because  he  had 
lost  all  his  fine  presents.  He  told  his  father,  Fleet-of-Foot, 
all  that  had  happened  in  the  forest.  Then  Fleet-of-Foot  and 
his  friends  went  to  find  the  bears  with  their  bows  and  arrows 
When  the  bears  saw  Fleet-of-Foot  they  dropped  the  present- 
and  ran  to  their  cave.  So  Forest  Rover  had  his  presents  back 
after  all. 

G.     Use  of  Library  Books.    Same  as  above. 

Eighth  Week. 

A.  Conversation  lesson  "Cleanliness  of  Bod)  " 

B.  Oral  Reproduction  story. 

The  Cat  and  the  Mice. 
Some  mice  and  a  cat  lived  in  a  house.  The  mice  were 
afraid  of  the  cat.  They  tried  to  think  of  some  way  of  knowing 
when  pussv  w.as  coming.  One  mouse  said,  "Let  us  put  a  bell 
on  pussy."  They  were  all  afraid  to  do  it.  One  day  the  cat 
came  in  and  saw  the  mice.  They  could  not  get  away  and  she 
caught  them  everyone. 

C.  Dramatization. 

Tin-:  Cat  and  the  Mice. 

1st  Mouse — "Mr.  Cat  has  eaten  s«>  many  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters.    We  must  think  of  a  way  to  drive  him  away." 

2nd  Mouse — "Let  us  plan  something." 

3rd  Mouse — "Yes,  we  must  do  it  now." 

All— "Very  well." 

1st  Mouse — "I  know!  1  know!  Let  us  tie  a  bell  around 
the  cat's  neck." 

2nd  Mouse— "Why  do  that?" 

1st  Mouse — "Well,  when  he  is  near  we  will  hear  him  and 
run  away." 

All — "That's  a  fine  plan." 

Mother  Mouse — "Well,  1  should  like  to  know  which  one  of 
you  will  tie  the  bell  on  the  cat.  That  is  easy  to  say,  but  hard 
to  do." 

1st  Mouse — "Here  comes  the  cat  now." 

All — "Run  for  your  life — quick." 

D.  Memory  Work. 

"Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines." 

"Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness  " 

"  \  good  deed  is  never  lost." 

"The  only  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be  one." 

E.  Use  of  Correct  Expression.  Device  to  correct  wrong 
use  of  "take." 

Prepare  ten  busy  work  cards ;  place  in  envelope.  Ask  pupil 
who  makes  the  error  to  read  these  cards  to  the  class.  These 
ten  cards  should  have  short  sentences,  correctly  written,  of  the 
expression^  wrongly  used  by  pupils  in  IA,  IB.  2\.  2B.  Consult 
teachers  of  grades  above  and  below  your  own. 

F.  Reading  to  Pupils. 

F  .in  the  Riverside  Reader,  Book  One  (Houghton-Mifflin 
&  Co. ) .  the  following  story  was  selected : 


The  Crab  and  the  Grab. 

The  sky  was  blue,  very  blue ;  the  water  was  bright,  very 
bright;  and  the  silver  sand  stretched  away  and  away. 

The  boy  looked  at  the  blue  sky,  at  the  bright  water,  and 
at  the  silver  sand.  Then  he  spied  a  crab.  "Oh,"  thought  the 
boy,  "now  tor  some  fun!     I'll  get  a  crab." 

The  sky  was  blue,  very  blue ;  the  water  was  bright,  very 
bright;  and  the  silver  sand  stretched  away  and  away. 

The  crab  looked  at  the  blue  sky,  at  the  bright  water,  and 
.it  the  silver  sand.    Then  he  spied  a  boy. 

"(  Hi."  thought  the  crab,  "now  for  some  fun  !  I'll  get  a 
grab." 

G.     L'se  of  Library  Books.    Same  as  above. 

A  inth  Week. 

A.  Conversation  on  nature  study  topic  "Weather  Reports." 
Make  a  calendar  on  B.  B.  and  get  children  to  tell  you  about 

it.    Get  them  to  ask  questions. 

B.  Oral  Reproduction  story. 

The  Nuts. 

The  children  gathered  some  nuts.  They  put  them  under  a 
stone  to  dry.  One  day  they  found  them  almost  all  gone.  One 
child  said,  "Let  us  see  who  takes  them."  They  watched  and 
saw  a  squirrel  taking  the  nuts  away.  They  found  his  home  in 
a  tree,  but  they  let  him  keep  the  nuts. 

Ask  the  pupils  about  the  tame  squirrels  in  Prospect  Park, 
(Antral  Park  or  nearest  park. 

C.  Dramatization. 

The  Lakk  and  Her  Little  Ones. 
Mrs.  Lark — "Let  us  build  our  nest  here." 
Mr.  Lark — "Yes,  this  wheat  field  is  a  fine  place." 
Airs.  Lark — "How  high  the  grain  is.    It  shall  hide  our  four 

eggs." 

Four  Birds — "Peep,  peep,  peep." 

Mr.  Lark — "I  shall  fly  away  for  food  for  our  little  ones." 

.Mrs.  Lark — "I  shall  go  for  food,  too." 

1st  Little  Lark — "I  wish  mother  would  come  soon.     I'm 

hungry." 

2nd  Lark — "Here  she  is." 

3rd  Lark — "Oh,  mother,  the  farmer  has  been  in  the  field. 

He  said  the  grain  was  ripe  and  that  he  would  cut  it." 
Mother  Lark — "Don't  be  afraid  little  ones." 
Birds — "Shall  we  go  to  another  place,  mother?" 
Mother  Lark — "Yes,  little  ones,  we  shall  find  a  new  home 

far.  far  away." 

D.  Memory  Work. 

What  Does  Little  Birdie  Say. 

Verse  I . 
What  does  little  birdie  say. 
In  her  nest  at  peep  of  day? 
"Let   me  llv."  -ays  little  birdie. 
"Mother,  let  me  fly  away." 

E.  Use  of  Correct  Expression.     Irregular  verb  "tell." 
Write  sentences  on  blackboard  with  difficult   word  under- 
■  i      Rub  out  misused  word.      \sk  pupil  to  replace  it. 

F.  Reading  to  Pupils. 

The    Horace    Mann.    Second    Reader    ( Hervey    &    Hix), 
grnans,  Green  &  Co..  contains: 

(Continued  on  page  86  I 
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LANGUAGE   WORK— 3B 
Term  Plan  and  Details  of  Work — Spring  Term. 

Sixth  Week. 
Monday — Oral   Description. 
Tuesday — Plural   of   Nouns. 
Wednesday — Composition  (Dictate). 
Thursday — Statements.    Questions. 
Friday — Poetry. 

Monday — Oral  Description. 
Picture  Story. 
Have  a  picture  of  "Saved."  Hold  up  the  picture  and  ask : 
Whom  do  you  see  in  the  picture?  What  has  happened  to 
the  little  girl?  What  has  the  dog  done?  Why  do  they  call 
this  picture  "Saved"?  Why  isn't  the  dog  afraid  of  being 
drowned?  Do  you  think  he  loves  his  little  mistress?  What 
kind  of  a  dog  would  you  say  he  was  ?    Why  ? 

Tuesday — Plural  of  Nouns. 
Review  meaning  of  plural  and  singular.     Teach  plural  of 
brush,  box,  glass,  sash.  Proceed  as  in  other  lessons  on  number. 

Wednesday. 
Write   from   dictation  the  composition   of  fifth   week. 

Thursday — Questions,  Statements. 
Have   pupils    make    statements   and   ask   questions   about : 
(1)   Child,    (2)    woman,   (3)    flag,    (4)    Columbus,   (5)   baby. 
(6)   school. 

Friday — Memory . 

"The  Tempest." 

Then  we  kissed  the  little  maiden. 

And  we  spoke  in  better  cheer. 
And   we   anchored    safe   in   harbor 
When  the  morn  was  shining  clear. 
Questions : 

Why  did  the  frightened  people  kiss  the  little  girl?  What 
great  thing  had  she  done  for  them  ?  When  is  a  boat  anchored  ? 
What  happened  as  the  morning  came  on  ?  Give  me  another 
word   for  morn. 

Seventh  Week. 
Monday — Oral  Reproduction. 
Tuesday — Verb  Lesson.    Correct  Expression. 
Wednesday — Poetry. 
Thursday — Composition. 
Friday — Reading  to  Pupils. 

Monday — Oral  Reproduction. 

"A  Dog  and  His  Image." 

A  dog  with  a  bit  of  meat  in  his  mouth  was  crossing  a  river. 
Looking  down,  he  saw  his  image  in  the  water.  He  thought  it 
was  another  dog  with  a  bigger  piece.  He  dropped  his  piece 
and  jumped  into  the  water,  after  the  other.  Thus,  he  lost  both 
pieces — the  one  that  he  dropped,  and  the  one  that  he  wanted, 
which  was  no  piece  at  all. 

Teacher  tells  the  story  as  a  whole,  then  asks  questions  as 
in  previous  lessons. 

Tuesday — Verb  Lesson.     Verb  Come. 
Teach   forms  of  come,   naming  them  first,   second,   third, 
fourth :   come,  came,  coming,  come. 

Tell  that  come  and  not  came  is  used  when  there  is  a  help- 


ing word.  Have  pupils  give  sentences  containing  the  different 
parts.  Put  sentences  like  the  following  on  the  board  and  let 
pupils  supply : 

(1)   The   pupils  to   the    room   after   the   meeting. 

(2)   Will  he to  the  game?    (3)   My  mother  will 


to  see  our  play.     (4)    My  sister  is 
— to  tell  you  about  it. 


soon.     (5)   I  have 


Wednesday — Memory  Work. 
"The  Child's  World." 
Great,   wide,   beautiful,   wonderful   world, 
With   the    wonderful    water   round   you    curled, 
And   the    wonderful   grass   upon   your   breast — 
World,  you  are  beautifully  dressed ! 
Questions  (poetry)  : 

Give  me  another  name  for  this  poem  ?  Who  is  talking  ? 
Tell  the  four  words  that  tell  about  the  "Child's  World."  Tell 
in  your  own  words  the  meaning  of  the  line,  "And  the  wonder- 
ful grass  upon  your  breast." 

Thursday — Composition. 

"Pied  Piper."    (Part  I.) 

As  a  preparation,  read  to  pupils  "Pied  Piper,"  Part  I. 
Place  the  following  questions  on  the  board  and  have  pupils 
answer  them  orally,  one  by  one.  After  each  question  has  been 
answered  orally,  have  pupils  write  it.  Continue  in  this  way 
until  composition  is  finished. 

Questions : 

Where  is  Hamelin?  Tell  about  the  plague  of  the  rats  in 
Hamelin.  Second  paragraph :  Tell  what  the  people  tried  to 
do.  Whom  did  they  visit?  While  the  people  were  talking, 
who  entered  the  town  hall  ?  Third  paragraph :  Tell  how  the 
stranger  looked. 

Friday — Reading  to  Pupils  from  Andrew's  "Seven  Little 
Sisters." 

Eighth  Week. 
Monday — Plural  of  Nouns. 
Tuesday — Poetry. 

Wednesday — Composition.    Dictate. 
Thursday — Reproduction . 
Friday — Reading   to    Pupils. 

Monday — Plural  of  Nouns. 

Teach  plural  of  sheep,  deer,  salmon. 

Emphasize  the  fact  that  the  spelling  of  the  singular  and 
plural  of  these  words  is  the  same.  Have  pupils  give  state- 
ments, using  words  first  in  singular  and  then  in  the  plural. 

Tuesday — Memory. 
"The  Child's  World. 
The  wonderful  air  is  over  me, 
And  the  wonderful  wind  is  shaking  the  tree ; 
It    walks   on    the    water   and    whirls    the    mills. 
And  talks  to  itself  on  the  top  of  the  hills. 
Questions : 

What  two  things  are  spoken  of  in  these  lines?    Would  you 

call  the  air  and  wind  wonderful}     Why?     Tell  three  things 

that  the  wind  is  said  to  do?    Does  the  wind  really  talk  to  itself? 

Wednesday — Write  from  dictation  the  composition  of 

the  Seventh  Week. 
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Thursday — Reproduction   Story. 

"The  Wind  and  the  Sun." 

The  wind  and  the  sun  had  a  dispute  about  which  of  the 
two  was  the  stronger.  They  agreed  that  the  one  should  be 
called  the  stronger  who  should  first  make  a  man  in  the  road 
take  off  his  coat. 

The  wind  began  to  blow  his  hardest,  but  the  man  only  drew 
his  coat  the  closer  about  him.  Then  the  sun  took  his  turn. 
Soon  the  man  loosened  his  coat  and  at  last  took  it  off.  So 
the  sun  carried  his  point. 

.Moral — It  is  easier  to  persuade  men  than  it  is  to  force  them. 

Questions :   Reproduction  "Wind  and  Sun." 

Who  had  a  dispute?  What  was  it  about?  What  did  they 
e  to  do?  What  did  the  wind  do?  What  happened? 
Whose  turn  was  it  then?  What  did  the  sun  do?  Who  won? 
What  moral  does  the  story  teach? 

Friday — Reading  to  pupils  Andrew's  "Seven  Little  Sisters." 

Ninth  Week. 
.Monday — Plural  of  nouns. 
Tuesday — Verb  lesson. 
Wednesday — Letter. 
Thursday — Oral  Explanation. 
Friday — Poetry. 

Plural  of  Nouns. 

Monday — Review  meaning  of  singular  and  plural. 
Teach  plural  of  daisy,  berry,  story,  baby.  Lead  pupils  to 
see  that  the  y  in  these  words  is  changed  to  i,  and  es  is  added 
when  the  plural  is  formed.  Do  not  give  any  rule,  however. 
Have  pupils  use  these  words  in  statements,  first  in  singular 
form  and  then  in  plural. 

Tuesday — Verb  Lesson.     Verb  see. 
Give  forms  of  verb  see. 

Emphasize  the  fact  that  when  a  helping  word  is  used,  seen 
and  not  saw  is  used.     Let  pupils  supply. 

I  would  like  to the  boys  race.    We  can them 

from  our  window.     I  am  going  to  the  play  that  you 

last  night. 

Wednesday — Letter.  Teacher  and  Class  Working  Together. 
Ask  what  goes  in  heading  of  a  letter;  in  the  salutation. 
Let  pupils  write  the  heading  and  salutation.  For  the  body 
of  the  letter  ask  questions  and  then  have  oral  and  written 
answers.  Tell  pupils  that  the  letter  is  to  be  an  invitation  to 
a  llalowe'en  party.  Have  a  short  talk  on  Halowe'en.  The 
outline  on  the  board  will  be  something  like  this : 

First  paragraph :    Tell  your  friend  that  Saturday  is  Halo- 
we'en and  you  are  going  to  have  a  party.     Ask  him  to  come. 
Second  paragraph:   Tell  what  you  will  do  at  the  party,  etc. 

327  Hooper  St.. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
October  29,  1914. 
Dear  Ned : 

Saturday  is  Halowe'en,  and  1  am  going  to  have  a  party. 
Will  you  and  your  brother  Fred  come? 

We  shall  pop  corn,  roast  nuts,  and  duck  for  apples. 
Your  friend, 

Lawrence  Rogers. 
Master  Ned  Taylor. 


Thursday — Oral  Explanation. 
How  to  Play  "Three  Deep." 

Help  the  pupils  by  letting  them  follow  the  following  ques- 
tions, that  may  be  written  on  the  board : 

(1)  What  kind  of  circle  must  be  formed  to  play  the  game 
"Three  Deep"?  (2)  How  many  players  are  out?  (3)  What 
are  they  called?  (4)  What  must  the  runner  do?  what  must 
the  chaser  do?  (5)  How  can  the  runner  save  himself? 
(6)  What  words  must  he  call?  (7i  What  happens  if  he  is 
tagged  before  he  saves  himself? 

Friday — Memory. 

"Tin-:  Child's  World." 

You.  friendly  Earth,  how  far  do  you  go, 
Willi  the  wheat  fields  that  nod  and  rivers  that  tlow. 
With  cities  and  gardens  and  cliffs  and  isles 
And  people  upon  you   for  thousands  of  miles? 
Questions:     Memory. 

Whom  is  the  child  talking  to  now?  Why  is  it  right  to 
call  the  earth  friendly}  "With  the  wheat  fields  that  nod."  Tell 
the  meaning  of  this  line  in  your  own  words. 

Tenth   Week. 

Monday — Changing  questions  to  statements. 

Tuesday — Letter  dictate. 

Wednesday — Plural  of  nouns. 

Thursday — Reading    to    pupils. 

Friday — Poetry. 

Monday — Changing  Question-   to   Statements. 

Have  pupils  ask  other  pupils  questions  about:  (1)  flag,  (2) 
squirrel,  (3)  tooth-brush,  (4)  school,  (5)  kite.  Have  pupils 
change  these  questions  to  statements. 

Tuesday — Write  from  dictation  letter  of  previous  week 

(ninth). 

Wednesday — Plural  of  Nouns. 

Teacher  writes  words,  singular  and  plural,  on  board,  sep- 
arating them  by  a  chalk  line,  thus : 

Singular.  Plural. 

She  gives  pupils  cards  on  which  are  written  words  such  as 
man,  women,  salmon,  sheep,  foot,  teeth,  etc.  As  the  pupil  is 
called  on,  he  steps  to  the  board  and  writes  the  word,  written 
on  his  card  in  the  box,  and  on  the  line  in  which  it  belongs. 
This  is  an  interesting  way  in  renewing  plural  and  singulars. 
Thursday — Reading  to  Pupils   from   "Grimm's   Fairy  Tales." 

Friday — M  emory . 

"The  Child's  World." 

\h  !  you  are  so  great,  and  I  am  so  small, 
I  can  hardly  think  of  you,  World,  at  all : 
And  yet,  when  I  said  my  prayers  today, 
\  whisper  within  me  seemed  to  say : 

"You  are  more  than  the  Earth,  though  you  are  such  a  dot ; 

You  can  love  and  think,  and  the  Earth  cannot." 

Questions:   Who  is  the  hoy  talking  to?    Could  you  tell  how 

big  the  world  is?    What  did  the  whisper  say?    What  can  you 

do  that  the  great   World   cannot   do?     Why   does  this  make 

you  more  than  the  world? 

(To  be  continued.) 
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LANGUAGE   WORK— 4A 

Term  Plan  and  Details  of  Work — Spring  Term. 

Sixth  Week. 
I.     Reproduction  Story. 
"Ceres  and  Persephone." 

Ceres  had  a  beautiful  little  daughter  called  Persephone. 
One  harvest  day  Ceres  had  to  leave  Persephone  all  alone  and 
ride  forth  to  view  the  ripened  fruits  and  grain. 

Persephone  played  in  the  meadow  and  gathered  flowers  for 
the  beautiful  sea  nymphs.  But  Pluto,  the  god  of  the  under- 
world, saw  the  beautiful  child  and  determined  to  carry  her  off. 

As  Persephone  stooped  to  pluck  a  flower,  the  earth  opened. 
Up  from  the  yawning  abyss  came  Pluto  in  his  chariot.  He 
snatched  up  the  frightened  Persephone.  Then,  whipping  his 
coal  black  steeds,  he  drove  with  her  to  his  palace  in  Hades. 

Questions  for  Reproduction  Story : 

Who  was  Ceres'  daughter?  What  did  Ceres  have  to  do 
one  day?  What  did  Persephone  do  while  her  mother  was 
away?  Who  saw  her?  Who  came  and  took  Persephone  to 
his  palace. 

II.     Subject  and  Predicate. 

Draw  one  line  under  each  subject,  and  two  lines  under 
each  predicate : 

Winds  are  blowing.  The  rose  is  beautiful.  The  squir- 
rel's claws  are  curved.    The  river  freezes  in  winter.    The  fields 

will  be  green  in  spring.     My  brother  wrote  me  a  letter.     The 

lion  is  courageous.     The  song  of  the  nightingale  is  beautiful. 

III.     Composition. 
Model :    "The  Fire  Department." 

The  fire  department  is  an  important  branch  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment. Its  work  is  to  save  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
people. 

We  have  many  fire  companies  in  our  great  city.  Each 
company  has  its  special  work  to  do.  The  engine  companies 
have  charge  of  the  engines,  and  the  hook  and  ladder  compa- 
nies have  charge  of  the  hook  and  ladder  trucks.  They  both 
answer  promptly  alarms  of  fire. 

Using  the  above  model,  children  may  write  on  The  Police 
Department. 

IV.     Dictation. 

Lost,  yesterday,  somewhere  between  sunrise  and  sunset, 
two  golden  hours,  each  set  with  sixty  diamond  minutes.  No 
reward  offered,  for  they  are  gone  forever. 

Copy  paragraph  from  reader. 

V. 

Do  bears  bite?  Do  dogs  swim?  Do  doves  sing?  Does  a 
bee  buzz?    Does  a  cat  purr? 

What  does  the  first  question  ask  about  ?  The  second  ?  The 
fifth?  How  many  questions  did  I  ask?  With  what  mark  does 
each  end  ? 

Develop  rule :    Place  a  question  mark  after  every  question. 

Seventh   Week. 

I.       Verb  Drill. 
Place  correct  form  of  verb  in  blank:  Teach,  taught,  has  or 
hai'e  taught: 

Who you  to  draw  so  well  ?    My  brother me 


to  draw.     My  teacher  has  me  to  paint.     All  the  boys 

in  our  class  were  to  dance.     You  have  me  to 

spin  a  top.  Who the  birds  to  build  their  nests  ?  I 

my  brother  to  play  baseball.    Who  will  — 


—  me  !u  fly  a  kite? 

II.  Composition. 
Model:    "The  Snail." 

The  snail  is  a  little  creature  with  a  soft  body.  His  eyes  are 
at  the  upper  end  of  his  feelers.  lie  carries  his  shell  or  house 
on  his  back.  He  slips  into  it  when  he  is  in  danger.  In  the 
winter  he  crawls  into  it  and  sleeps  till  spring. 

Birds  like  to  eat  snails.   Some  people  like  to  eat  them,  too. 

Using  above  model,  children  may  write  on  "The  Oyster." 

III.  Dictation-. 
Oh,  many  a  shaft  at  random  sent, 

Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant! 
And  many  a  word  at  random  spoken. 

May  soothe,  or  wound,  a  heart  that's  broken. 
Copy  stanza  of  poetry  from  reader. 

IV.     Dates. 
Write  on  board  :  July  4,  1776.    Jan.  1,  1914.    Dec.  25,  1910. 
What  mark  is  placed  after  4?    After   1776?    After  Jan.? 
Why?    After  1?    After  1914? 

Have  children  write  original  sentences,  using  dates. 

V.     Type  Sentences. 
What  Things  Do. 
A  lion  roars. 

In  the  above  sentence  I  speak  of  a  lion  and  say  that  it 
roars.     What  do  the  following  things  do? 


Coal 


river 


Water 


Clocks 


A  tailor 


A  doe 


A  cat 


A  bee 


A  flag 
— .     A 


Eighth  Week. 

I.     Composition.     Description  of  a  Picture. 

Model :    "The  Song  of  the  Lark." 

The  famous  picture  called  "The  Song  of  the  Lark"  shows 

a  young  peasant  girl  on  her  way  to  her  work  in  the  fields. 

Her  clothes  are  of  the  simplest  and  poorest  material.     In  her 

hand  she  holds  a  scythe.     Her  head  is  thrown  back.     She  is 

listening  to  the  lark's  song. 

This  picture  is  a  copy  of  one  of  Breton's  best  paintings. 
Using  above  model,  describe  "The  First  Step." 

II.     Dictation. 

I  expect  to  pass  through  this  life  but  once.  If,  therefore, 
there  is  any  kindness  I  can  show,  or  any  good  I  can  do  to  my 
fellow-being,  let  me  do  it  now,  let  me  not  defer  it,  for  I  shall 
not  pass  this  way  again. — Mrs.  A.  B.  Hegeman. 

Copy  paragraph  from  reader. 

III.     Abbreviations. 
Write  on   board:     Sun.     Wed.     Jan.      Mr.      St. 
These   shortened   words   are   called    abbreviations. 
For  what  does  each  of  these  abbreviations  stand  ?     What 
mark  is  placed  after  each  abbreviation. 

Develop  rule :  Place  a  period  after  every  abbreviation. 
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IV.  For  Reproduction. 

"Aurora." 

Aurora  is  the  beautiful  goddess  of  the  dawn.  Her  first 
duty  is  to  open  the  Eastern  doors  of  the  palace  of  the  sun.  She 
then  strews  roses  in  the  path  of  Apollo's  chariot. 

In  the  evening,  when  Apollo  has  finished  his  long  journey 
we  again  see  Aurora.  In  a  dress  of  rose-colored  clouds  she 
bars  the  Western  gate  of  the  sun  palace.  Her  day's  work  is 
now  finished,  and  she  returns  to  the  East  to  be  ready  for  her 
morning  task. 

Questions  for  Reproduction  Story  : 

Who  is  goddess  of  the  dawn?  What  does  she  do  in  the 
morning?     What  does  she  do  in  the  evening? 

V.  What  Things  Do. 

Fill  in  blanks  with  the  name  of  some  person  or  thing  that 
can  do  the  things  named. 

-  cackle ;  whistle ;  sing ;  dance ; 


cry. 

Write  sentences  telling  what  the  following  things  do: 

The  worm .    The  hunter .    The  key . 

The  water .     The  flowers . 

Ninth    Week. 
I.     Composition.     (Model   Letter.) 

98  Fulton  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
April  17,  1914. 
My  Dear  Frank : 

Yesterday  our  neighbor,  Mr.  Hill,  gave  me  a  present  of 
two  young  rabbits.     One  is  white  and  the  other  gray. 

I  wish  you  to  come  over  this  afternoon  after  school  to  look 
at  thorn.  I  know  you  will  be  pleased.  Ask  your  mother  if 
you  may  stay  a  while  and  help  me  build  a  rabbit  hutch. 

Your  friend,  William  Block. 

Using  above  model,  pupils  may  write,  asking  a  playmate  to 
come  to  see  a  pet  of  his. 

II.  Write  on  board  : 

In  the  afternoon  we  read  and  spell  and  draw  pictures  on 
the  blackboard. 

What  do  yeu  notice  about  the  word  pictures  ? 

When  there  is  not  room  enough  to  write  a  whole  word  at 
the  end  of  a  line,  we  may  separate  it  and  write  part  of  it  on 
that  line  and  carry  the  remaining  part  to  the  next  line. 

We  use  a  little  mark,  called  the  hyphen,  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  to  show  the  word  has  been  separated,  and  that  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  word  is  written  on  the  next  line. 

Be  careful  in  separating  words  not  to  separate  the  syllables 
of  the  word. 

III.  Reproduction. 
"Clytie." 

(lytic  was  a  beautiful  sea  nymph.  Her  dress  was  of  pale 
green  sea-moss.  Her  chariot  was  a  wonderful  sea  shell  drawn 
by  shining  goldfish. 

Clytie  fell  in  love  with  Apollo,  the  glorious  sun  god.  Once 
she  stayed  on  the  shore  all  day,  looking  at  Apollo.  When 
the  sun  went  down  she  tried  to  return  to  her  palace  under  the 
wave-,  but  she  could  not  move.  Clytie  had  been  changed  into 
a  sunflower.  To  this  day  the  sunflower  loves  Apollo  and  al- 
ways   turns   its    face   toward   him. 

Questions  far  Reproduction  Story  : 


Who  was  Clytie?     What  was  her  dress?  What  was  her 

chariot?     With   whom  did  she   fall   in   love?  What  did  she 

do?    What   was    Clytie   changed   into?     Why  does   the   sun- 
flower turn  to  the  sun? 

IV.     Type  Sentences.   2.  What  is  Done  to  Things. 
Read  the  following  sentences : 

Watches  are  set.  The  beans  are  planted.  The  apple  is 
eaten.  The  glass  is  broken.  The  thief  is  caught.  The  house 
is  built.  The  drawer  is  opened.  The  bread  is  cut.  The  field 
is  plowed.    The  seed  is  planted. 

What  is  done  to  the  watches?  To  the  beans?  To  the 
apple,  etc.? 

V.     Dictation. 
Have  you  had  a  kindness  shown  ?   Pass  it  on. 
'Twas  not  given  for  you  alone — pass  it  on ; 
Let   it   travel  down  the  years, 
Let  it  wipe  another's  tears, 
Till  in  heaven  the  deed  appears — pass  it  on. 

Tenth  Week. 
I.     Type  Sentences.     2.  What  Is  Done  to  Things. 
Wrrite  in  sentences  what  is  done  to  these  things: 


Houses    are 


Seeds    are 


are 


Windows   are 
— .     Hats  are  - 


Water   is 
Letters  are 


Wagons    are 
.     Knives 


II.     Quotations. 

"Miss  Brown,  I  have  lost  my  arithmetic,"  said  the  boy. 

Miss  Brown  said,  "Did  you  lose  it  on  the  street?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  boy. 

"You  should  have  been  more  careful,"  said  Miss  Brown. 

What  did  the  boy  say  in  the  first  sentence?  What  did 
Miss  Brown  say  in  the  second  sentence? 

When  one  person  uses  the  exact  word6  of  another,  the 
words  are  said  to  be  quoted.  The  words  are  called  a 
quotation. 

What  was  the  bo)  's  answer  to  Miss  Brown's  first  question? 

What  is  the  quotation  in  the  fourth  sentence?  How  does 
each  quotation  begin.  How  many  of  them  are  statements? 
How  are  the  statements  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence? How  many  of  the  quotations  are  questions?  What 
mark  is  placed  after  the  questions? 

Notice  the  little  marks  before  and  after  the  quotations  in 
each  sentence.     These  marks  are  quotation  marks. 

Rule:  Use  quotation  marks  to  show  that  the  exact  words 
of  a  person  are  repeated. 

III.     Composition. 
Model :   "Harvest  Time." 
The  ripe  grain  waves.     The  sultry  air  stirs.     The  sharp 
sickle  rattles  in  the  field.     The  brown  thrush  sings  in  the  tree, 
and  the  merry  quail  whistles  to  his  mate. 

Strong  horses  draw  the  clattering  machine,  and  the  yel- 
low grain  falls  before  it.  The  distant  thunder  rumbles.  Now 
the  long  whip  cracks,  and  the  heavy  bundles  fall  rapidly  to  the 
ground. 

The  busy  harvesters  gather  the  tightly-bound  bundles  and 
place  them  in  large  shocks,  till  the  bright  sun  sinks.  (From  De 
Garmo's  "Language  Lessons.") 

(  ^ing  above  model,  children  may  write  on  "Spring  Time." 
{Continued  on  f>age  86.) 
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LANGUAGE    WORK— 4B 

Term  Plan  and  Details  of  Work — Spring  Term. 
Sixth  Week. 

MONDAY— Oral  English. 
TU  ESDAY— Capitalization.   Dictation. 
WEDNESDAY— Composition.    Dictation. 
THURSDAY— Poetry    (two    stanzas). 
FRIDAY — Possessives.    Transcription. 

The  Wolves  and  the  Sheep. 

Once  on  a  time  the  wolves  said  to  the  sheep :  "Let  us  he 
friends.  Those  wicked  dogs  are  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble 
between  us.  They  are  always  barking  at  us  and  making  us 
angry.     Send  them  away,  and  we  will  live  together  in  peace." 

The  silly  sheep  believed  the  wolves  and  sent  the  dogs 
away.     Then  the  wolves  killed  all  the  sheep. 

(Study  for  Oral  Reproduction.) 

Capitalization. 
Write  sentences  using  words  derived   from  the  following 
proper  names :    Russia,  Italy,  Mexico,  Africa. 

Word  applied  to  the  Deity  should  begin  with  capitals. 

1.  The  world  was  made  by  God. 

2.  We  pray  to  Him  because  He  is  our  Father. 

3.  Protect  us  by  Thy  might,  great  God,  our  King! 

4.  We  are  His  children. 

In  Sentence  1,  with  what  kind  of  letter  does  the  word 
"God"  begin? 

In  Sentence  2,  what  words  are  used  instead  of  word 
"God"?  With  what  kind  of  letter  does  "Him,"  "He," 
"Father"  begin? 

In  Sentence  3,  why  does  "Thy"  and  "King"  begin  with 
capital  letters? 

In  Sentence  4,  why  does  "His"  begin  with  a  capital? 

Rule :  Begin  every  word  that  applies  to  the  Deity  with 
a  capital. 

Composition. 

Write  story  of  "The  Wolves  and  the  Sheep." 
(First  have  several  children  reproduce  story  orally.) 
Tell  the  story  of  stanza  7  in  your  own  words. 
What  lesson  may  we  learn  from  the  last  stanza?    What  \- 
the  meaning  of  "forge  of  life,"  "wrought,"  "burning  deeds"? 
Write  in  prose  from  the  story  of  the  "Village  Blacksmith." 
(Seven   and  eight   stanzas   "The   Village   Blacksmith." 

Possessive  Forms  of  Pronouns. 

1.  "/  am  an  American,"  said  James. 

2.  "John,  will  you  read?" 

3.  The  teacher  spoke  when  she  saw  the  boy. 

4.  The  principal  is  strict,  but  he  is  kind. 

5.  The  flower  is  red.     It  is  a  rose. 

In  first  sentence,  "I"  means  what  person? 

In  second  sentence,  who  is  meant  by  "you"? 

In  third  sentence,  who  is  meant  by  "she"? 

In  fourth  sentence,  for  what  word  is  "he"  used? 

In  fifth  sentence,  for  what  word  is  "it"  used  ? 

Which  words  in  the  above  sentences  are  used  instead  of 
:nouns  ? 

A  word  used  for  a  noun  is  called  a  pronoun,  so  I,  you,  he, 
she,  it,  are  pronouns. 


Write  two  sentences  about  the  following  persons  or  things. 
In  the  first  use  the  name  of  the  person.  In  the  second,  use  a 
pronoun  instead  of  the  name :  Alan,  horse,  George  Washing- 
ton, Columbus. 

Dictation. 

"You  cannot  eat  it  yourself,"  said  the  ox  to  the  dog  in  the 
manger,  "yet  you  will  let  no  one  else  eat  it." 

"He  that  is  good  at  making  excuses,"  said  Benjamin 
Franklin,   "is   seldom  good  at  anything  else." 

Transcription  Exercises. 

Every  year  there  are  thousands  of  people  who  leave  their 
homes  in  the  old  world  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  new  and 
better  homes  in  our  country.  Most  of  these  people  come  from 
Europe.  Many  settle  in  New  York  City,  but  others  go  to  the 
thriving  cities  of  the  West  and  of  the  South.  After  a  few 
years  they  become  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Seventh  Week. 

MONDAY— Model  Composition   (Study  of). 

TUESDAY — Possessives.     Dictation. 

WEDNESDAY — Written  Composition.     Dictation. 

THURSDAY— Poetry   (Review).     Dictation. 

FRIDAY — Capitalization.    Review. 

Winter. 

The  turning  of  the  earth  around  the  sun  causes  the  change 
of  seasons. 

December  is  the  first  month  of  winter.  The  days  grow 
short.  The  nights  become  longer.  The  birds  leave  us  and 
go  to  the  warm  South.  Boys  and  girls  put  on  heavier  clothing 
to  keep  themselves  warm. 

Model  Composition — Study  model. 

Teacher  and  children  construct  outline  in  preparation  for 
written  composition. 

Possessive  Forms  of  Nouns  and  Pronouns. 

1.  The  ladies'  hats  are  pretty. 

2.  The  teachers'  desks  are  large. 

3.  The  boys'  lessons  are  learned. 

1.  Which  words  denote  possession? 

2.  About  how  many  people  are  we  speaking  in  1,  in  2,  in  3? 

3.  With  what  letter  does  "ladies'"  end?  Teachers'? 
Boys'?  (s). 

4.  What  is  added  to  show  ownership? 

Rule — Add  an  apostrophe  (')  to  a  plural  noun  ending  in 
's  to  form  the  possessive. 

Write  plural  of  each  of  following  words — then  change  it 
to  show  possession.  Write  statements  containing  the  plural 
possessives. 

plural 
soldiers 


plural  possessive 
soldiers' 


singular 
soldier 
horse 
leaf 
cow 
bird 
flower 
(Put    singular    form    on    blackboard.) 
plurals  and  plural  possessives.) 

Composition  (Written)  from  Outlixf. 

1.  Days  grow  shorter. 

2.  Wind  crows  colder. 


(Children    fill    in 
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3.  Mother  gets  out  warmer  clothing. 

4.  Windows  are  closed. 

5.  Doors  are  closed. 

6.  We  light  the  gas  early. 

(Children  construct  similar  outlines  for  spring — summer — 
autumn.  Spring — days  lengthen,  birds  return,  songs,  flowers 
begin  to  blossom.  Birds  and  flowers  make  world  bright  and 
beautiful. 

(Review  Poem  "Village  Blacksmith."  I 

Tell  story  of  "Village  Blacksmith"  in  prose  form. 

Ml  titles  of  honor  and  respect  should  begin  with  capitals. 

Your  father's  name  is — Mr.  William  Smith. 

Your  mother's  name  is — Mrs.  William  Smith. 

Your  sister's  name  is — Miss  Rose  Smith. 

Your  little  brother's  name  is — Master  Harold  Smith. 

Mr.  is  the  abbreviation  for  "Mister"  and  is  pronounced 
Mister. 

Mrs.  is  the  abbreviation  for  "Mistress,"  but  is  pronounced 
"Missis." 

Miss  and  Master  are  never  abbreviated. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  are  titles.  Mr.  is  used  before  the  name  of  a 
man,  and  Mrs.  before  the  name  of  a  married  woman.  The 
title  Master  is  used  before  the  name  of  a  boy.  and  the  title 
Miss  is  prefixed  to  the  name  of  an  unmarried  woman  or  girl. 

Dictation. 

"I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take.''  said  Patrick 
Henrv.  "but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death!" 

Ruskin  says,  "When  one  gets  to  love  work,  his  life  is  a 
happy  one." 

Pleasure  comes  by  toil. 

Change  to  broken  quotation:  Henry  Clay  said,  "I'd  rather 
be  right  than  be  president." 

Eighth   Week. 

MONDAY — Model  Composition.    (Studied  and  Imitated.) 
TUESDAY— Possessives.     Dictation. 
WEDNESDAY — Prose    selection    (memory).     Dictation. 
THURSDAY— Type  Sentences  (third  and  fourth  types). 
Transcription. 

FRIDAY— Study  of  Type  Sentences.    Review. 

Autumn. 

Outline: 

I.  Days   short — grow   colder. 

II.  Frost — nature  prepares  for  winter.  (State  different 
ways.) 

Follow  outline  for  "Winter"  and  imitate  model  "Winter." 
i  While  following  the  given  outlines,  the  subject  matter  of 

the    similar    compositions    should    be    original.) — Course    of 

Study. 

Possessive  Forms  of  Nouns  and   Pronouns. 

1.  The  men's  coats  are  in  the  closet. 

2.  The  children's  pictures  are  here. 

3.  The  women's  dresses  are  black. 

In   Sentence   1,  of  how  many  are   we   speaking:1 

In  Sentence  2?     In  3? 

Whose  coats  are  spoken  of  in  1  ? 

Whose  pictures  are  spoken  of  in  2? 

Whose  dresses  are  spoken  of  in  3  ? 

Name  the  words  that  show  possession. 


Rule — Add  an  apostrophe  (')  and  j  to  a  plural  noun  not 
ending  in  j  to  form  the  possessive. 

Write  the  singular  possessive,  and  the  plural  possessives 
of  the  following  words  : 

doctor  dog 

brother  cousin 

sister  lady 

child  man 

Prose  Selections.    (Memory.) 
Man   never   made   and   nature   never   produced   anything 
more    beautiful    than    the    American    flag. — William    Henry 
Haivortli. 

TYPE    SENTENCES 

{Continued  from  page  68.) 
The  study  of  types  of  sentences  should  be  continued,  with 
special  attention  to  third  and  fourth  types. 

Third   Type — What  The   Quality   of  Things   Are: 

1.  Trees  are  green. 

2.  The  package  is  heavy. 

3.  The  fire  is  hot. 

4.  The  wind  is  cold. 

5.  The  orange  is  sweet. 
Underline  subject  and  predicate. 

Point  to  adjectives  in   1,  2,  3,  4,  5  sentences. 
Compare  heavy,  hot,  cold,  sweet,  green. 
Fourth  Type — What  Things  Are: 

1.  Dogs  are  noble  animals. 

2.  Walnut  is  fine  wood. 

3.  Gold   is  a  precious  metal. 

4.  You  are  a  good  boy. 

I  "in  lerline  subject  and  predicate  of  sentences. 
Give  other  sentences   illustrating    fourth  type. 

Language. 
Review  type  sentences  studied  on  preceding  day.     Under- 
line subject  and  predicate  of  sentences. 

Dictation. 

"A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  that  he  has  been 
in  the  wrong,"  said  Pope.  "This  is  but  saying  in  other  words 
that  he  is  wiser  today  than  he  was  yesterday." 

Benjamin  Franklin  said:  "If  a  man  empties  his  purse 
into  his  head,  no  man  can  take  it  away  from  him.  An  invest- 
ment in  knowledge  always  pays  the  best  interest." 

Transcription  Exercises. 
There  are  two  freedoms — the  false,  where  a  man  is  free 
to  do  what  he  likes ;  the  true,  where  a  man  is  free  to  do  what 
he  ought. — Charles  Kingsley. 

Ninth  Week. 

MONDAY — Model  Composition. 

TUESDAY— Composition  (Written).     Dictation. 

WEDNESDAY— Possessives.     Dictation. 

THURSDAY— Prose  Selection   (Memory). 

FRIDAY — Sentence  Study.    Transcription. 

The  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November  is 
Election  Day.  On  Election  Day.  the  citizens  vote  for  the  men 
to  govern  the  country  and  to  make  the  laws. 

(Pupils  compose  orally  from  outline.) 
(Continued  on  page  87.) 
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GRADE     WORK     IN     ENGLISH— 5A 

Seventh  Week. 

Language. 

1.  Drill  in  correct  use  of  verbs  "learn,"  "teach,"  "bring," 
"take." 

2.  Drill  in  correct  use  of  prepositions  "within,"  "without." 

3.  Comparison  of  adj\  tives.  Adjectives  of  one  syllable 
usually  add  r  or  er  to  the  positive  to  form  the  comparative, 
and  st  or  est  to  form  the  superlative. 

COMPOSI  HON. 

I. — Oral:     Memorize  second  s  of  "Woodman,  Spare 

that   Tree." 

II. — Written:     Dictate  the  following: 

(a)  During  the  Revolution,  Washington  wished  to  ob- 
tain some  information  about  General  Howe's  plans.  As  Cap- 
tain Hale  was  famous  for  his  bravery,  he  was  chosen  to  go  to 
the  enemy's  camp. 

(b)  It  required  great  courage  to  venture  inside  the  ene- 
my's lines,  but  Hale  did  not  hesitate.  He  probably  thought 
he  would  return  in  safety. 

(c)  Captain  Hale  was  unable  to  accomplish  his  purpose, 
for  he  was  arrested  by  the  English,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  He  met  his  death  with  the  same  courage  that  had 
marked  his  life. 

II. — Written:     Autobiography  of  a  Lead  Pencil. 

I  was  born  in  a  large,  noisy  building  called  a  factory.  I 
had  a  great  many  playmates.  Because  we  were  round  we  had 
great  fun  rolling  over  one  another  on  the  floor. 

Alas,  this  fun  soon  had  an  ending.  One  day  a  girl  came 
and  wrapped  us  up  in  bundles  of  twelve.  She  wrapped  some- 
thing around  us  that  almost  squeezed  us  to  death.  Then  we 
were  put  in  a  box  and  taken  to  a  store  near  a  school.  One 
day  a  little  girl  came  into  the  store  and  picked  me  up.  She 
paid  two  cents  for  me. 

For  a  while  I  was  very  happy.  My  lovely  point  began  to 
wear  down  and  the  little  girl  sharpened  me.  Very  soon  I  be- 
came so  small  that  she  couldn't  hold  me  any  more.  Now  I  am 
lying  in  a  corner  of  her  desk,  waiting  to  see  what  is  to  become 
of  me. 

(a)  Pupils  study  the  above. 

(b)  Develop  outline  on  blackboard. 

(c)  Write  composition  from  the  outline. 

Eighth  Week. 
Language. 

1.  Drill  in  correct  use  of  "am."  "bring,"  "have,"  "hear." 

2.  Distinguish  between  "off"  and  "from." 

3.  Comparison  of  adjectives.  Adjectives  of  two  or  more 
syllables  usually  prefix  more  or  less  to  form  the  comparative 
and  most  or  least  to  form  the  superlative. 

Composition. 
Oral :     Memorize  third  stanza  of  "Woodman,  Spare  that 
Tree." 

Written:     Dictate  the  following: 

(a)  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased 
at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery  ?  Forbid  it.  Almighty  God ! 
I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me,  give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death. — Patrick  Henry. 

(b)  Our  country,  which  is  called  the  United  States  of 
America,  was  originally  a  dense  forest  where  cities  and  rail- 


roads were  entirely  unknown.    Can  you  picture  the  deep  woods 
and  silent  rivers  of  those  early  days? 
Written :     Model  Composition. 

Gluck's  Thought. 
It   was   drawing  towards   winter  and   very   cold   weather. 
Rain  fell.  The  two  elder  brothers  went  out.  Before  going  they 
told  Gluck  not  to  let  anyone  in  nor  give  anything  out. 

Gluck  sat  close  by  the  fire.  It  was  uncomfortable  in  the 
house.  The  kitchen  walls  were  by  no  means  dry.  Then,  too, 
he  had  to  mind  the  roast. 

He  turned  it  and  turned  it.  The  roast  became  nice  and 
brown.  "What  a  pity,"  thought  Gluck,  "my  brothers  never 
ask  anybody  to  dinner.  I  am  sure  it  would  do  their  hearts 
good  to  have  some  poor  man  eat  with  them. 

Outline. 
Time — winter ;  cold  ;  raining. 
Brothers'  command. 
Gluck  uncomfortable;  roast. 
Gluck's  thought — dinner;  poor  man. 

(a)  Children  reproduce  according  to  outline. 

(b)  Write  composition  using  the  outline. 

Ninth  Week. 
Language. 

1.  Drill  in  correct  use  of  "sleep,"  "ride,"  "forget,"  "draw  " 

2.  Drill  in  correct  use  of  "up,"  "upon." 

3.  Possessives  of  singular  nouns. 

4.  Pronouns  after  "It  was."     "It  is." 

Composition. 
Oral :    Fourth  stanza  of  "Woodman,  Spare  That  Tree." 
Written  :      Dictate  the   following : 

(a)  When  Columbus  reached  America  he  found  it  inhabited 
by  a  copper-colored  race  whom  he  called  Indians.  Many  of 
these  singular  people  gathered  round  the  white  men  and  gazed 
at  them  in  astonishment. 

(b)  These  red  men  lived  in  huts  or  wigwams  made  of 
birch  bark.  From  this  bark  they  also  made  their  canoes  which 
were  light  in  weight  and  most  beautiful  in  appearance. 

(c)  They  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing.  They  were  not 
very  industrious,  though  they  raised  some  corn  and  tobacco. 
In  many  ways  they  were  like  children.  They  often  traded 
valuable  furs  for  a  handful  of  brilliant  beads. 

Composition. 

Written  :     Study  of  a  Poem. 

Jack-ix-tiie-Puum  i  . 
Jack-in-the-pulpit  Squirrel  and  song  sparrow. 

Preaches  to-day,  High  on  their  perch 

Under  the  green  trees  Hear  the  sweet  lily-bells 

Just  over  the  way.  Ringing  to  church 

Green  is  his  surplice  Come  hear  what  his  reverence 

Green  are  his  bands :  Rises  to  say 

In  his  queer  little  pulpit    In  his  low  painted  pulpit 
The  little  priest  stands.       This  calm  Sabbath  da) . 

Clara  Smith. 
Outline. 

(a)  Name ;  where  it  grows. 

(b)  Stem  ;  kind  ;  height. 

(c)  Flower;  size;  color;  shape. 
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(d)  What  one  almost  expected  to  hear. 

(e)  What  the  upper  curve  of  the  corolla  reminds  you  of. 
(  f)   The  most  notable  thing  about  the  flower. 

Have  children  write  a  descriptive  composition. 

Tenth  Week. 

Language. 
1.  Correct  use  of  "carry,"  "know,"  "ring,"  "buy." 
_'.  Drill  on  correct  use  of  "I,"  "me,"  "he."  "him." 
3.  Forming  possessive  of  plural  nouns. 

Composition. 

I.  Oral :  Fifth  stanza  of  "Woodman,  Spare  That  Tree,"  to 
be  memorized. 

II.  Written:     Dictate  the  following: 

(a)  Some  day  I  hope  you  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
reading  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  charming  story  of  Indian  life 
called  "Ramona."  In  addition  to  this  piece  of  prose  we  have 
a  poem,  "The  Song  of  Hiawatha,"  which  w-e  especially  love. 

(b)  "Please,  Brown,"  he  whispered,  "may  T  wash  my  face 
and  hands?" 

"Of  course,  if  you  like,"  said  Tom. 

(c)   Forth  into  the  forest  straight-way, 
All  alone  walked  Hiawatha 
Proudly  with  his  bow  and  arrows, 
And  the  birds  sang  round  him,  o'er  him, 
"Do  not  shoot  us,  Hiawatha." 
Composition. 
II.  Written  (comp.). 

Story  (Invention). 

It  was  a  warm  summer  evening.  Everything  was  very- 
quiet.  The  lake  seemed  calm  and  peaceful.  Suddenly  a  boy's 
voice  was  heard  crying,  "Help!  Help!"  (Child  is  to  continue 
story  imagining  the  result.) 

Eleventh  Week. 

Language. 

1.  Correct  use  of  "be,"  "arise,"  "blow,"  "catch." 

2.  Correct  use  of  prepositions  "of,"  "across,"  "over." 

3.  Spelling  Rule. 

When  the  singular  ends  in  y  preceded  by  a  vowel  the  plural 
is  formed  by  adding  s. 

4.  Exercises  including  words  of  two  or  more  meanings. 

Composition. 

1 .  Oral :  Study  of  poem  as  a  whole,  "The  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims."     Memorize:     Stanza  I,  II. 

2.  Written:    Fable. 

The  Sun  ani>  the  Wind. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  sun  and  the  wind  had  a  great  dis- 
pute. Each  one  claimed  to  be  the  stronger  of  the  two.  For 
some  time  they  were  unable  to  settle  the  question.  At  last  a 
traveler  was  seen  coming  along  the  road.  Thereupon  they 
came  to  an  agreement.  The  one  who  could  first  make  the 
man  take  off  his  cloak  should  be  declared  the  stronger. 

The  wind  had  the  first  chance  to  try  his  strength.  He 
blew  over  land  and  sea  with  all  his  might.  Blow  as  hard  as  he 
would  the  traveler  only  bent  lower,  drew  his  cloak  more  tightly 
about  him  and  went  on  his  way.  The  wind's  efforts  were  in 
vain. 


Now  it  was  the  sun's  turn  to  show  his  power.  He  began 
to  shine  out  from  behind  the  clouds.  He  turned  his  rays  on  the 
traveler.  At  first  the  man  took  little  notice  of  his  beams. 
Soon  he  began  to  feel  warm  and  he  unfastened  his  cloak.  At 
last  he  was  compelled  to  pull  it  entirely  off.  At  the  same  time 
he  remarked,  "How  strong  the  sun  is  today!"  The  sun  had 
won  the  dispute. 

This  story  shows  us  that  gentleness  is  sometimes  stronger 
than  force. 

a.  Read  to  pupils. 

b.  Form  an  outline  on  blackboard. 

c.  Pupils  write  composition  from  outline. 

Dictation. 
(a)  Jefferson's  Ten  Rules. — Never  put  off  until  tomorrow 
what  you  can  do  today.  Never  trouble  another  for  what  you 
can  do  yourself.  Never  spend  your  money  before  you  have 
earned  it.  Never  buy  what  you  don't  want  because  it  is  cheap. 
Pride  costs  more  than  hunger,  thirst  and  cold.  We  seldom 
repent  of  having  eaten  too  little.  Nothing  is  troublesome  that 
we  do  willingly.  How  much  pain  the  evils  have  cost  us  that 
have  never  happened.  Take  things  always  by  the  smooth 
handle.  When  angry,  count  ten  before  you  speak:  if  very 
angry,  count  a  hundred. 

Twelfth  Week. 
Language. 

1.  Drill  in  correct  use  of  "choose,"  "come,"  "do,"  "fight." 

2.  Drill  in  correct  use  of  prepositions  "after,"  "behind." 

3.  Spelling  Rule. 

When  the  singular  ends  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant  the 
v  is  changed  to  i,  and  es  is  added  to  form  the  plural. 

4.  Rule  for  use  of  a  capital:  Begin  with  a  capital  the  first 
word  of  a  quotation,  precept  or  question  if  introduced  in  a 
direct  form. 

Composition. 

1.  Oral:  .Memorize  Stanzas  III,  IV,  of  "The  Landing  of 
the  Pilgrims." 

2.  Written. 

Dictation. 

(a)  The  day  returns  and  brings  us  the  petty  round  i  >f 
irritating  concerns  and  duties.  Help  us  to  play  the  man.  help 
us  to  perform  them  with  laughter  and  kind  faces,  let  cheerful- 
ness abound  with  industry.  Give  us  to  go  blithely  on  our 
business  all  day,  bring  us  to  our  resting  beds  weary  and  con- 
tent and  undishonored.  and  grant  us  in  the  end  the  gift  of 
sleep. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

(b)  I  call,  therefore,  a  complete,  generous  education,  that 
which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skillfully,  and  magnani- 
mously, all  duties,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  of 
war. 

John  Milton. 
Composition. 

Description  of  an  Object. 

Tiif.  Mountain. 

A  mountain  is  a  large  hill.     The  lower  part  i>  called  the 

base.      The  top  is  called  the  peak.     Sometimes  it  is  called  the 

summit.     The  part   between   the  base  and  the   summit   is  the 

slope. 

(Continued  on  pa£  e  87  ) 
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Fifth  Week. 

Monday — Prose  selection. 

Duty  is  a  power  which  rises  with  us  in  the  morning,  and 
goes  to  rest  with  us  at  night.  It  is  the  shadow  that  cleaves 
to  us,  go  where  we  will,  and  which  leaves  us  only  when  we 
leave  the  light  of  life.  — William  Ewart  Gladstone. 

Irregular  verbs, 

buy  bought  bought 

build  built  built 

teach  taught  taught 

wear  wore  worn 

1.  (buy)   Jacob  a  pen  and  pencil  last  night. 

2.  (build)   This  is  the  house  that  Jack . 

3.  (teach)   Will  you  me  to  play  checkers? 


4.   (wear)    My  fur  coat  is 


at  the  bottom. 


Tuesday — An  informal  invitation.     Preparatory. 

38  Montrose  Avenue, 

Brooklyn,  Xew  York, 

February  17,  1915. 
Dear  John : 

As  I  spent  Lincoln's  Birthday  with  you  in  the  country,  I 
now  want  you  to  spend  Washington's  Birthday  at  my  house. 

As  Washington's  Birthday  is  a  legal  holiday,  all  the  schools 
will  be  closed.  You  can  come  Friday  after  school  and  stay 
until  Monday  night.  I  have  made  plans  to  make  your  visit 
a  very  enjoyable  one.  I  shall  not  tell  you  about  these  plans, 
as  I  want  them  to  be  a  surprise. 

I  am  sure  you  will  not  find  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  your 
mother's  consent  to  visit  me.  Write  me  by  what  train  you 
intend  to  come,  so  that  father  and  I  can  meet  you  at  the 
station. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Henry  Barclay. 

Wednesday — Letter  re-written. 

Thursday — Distinguish   between    teach   and   learn. 

Will  you me  to  dance  ?    With  a  good  teacher  I  am 

sure   I   shall  quickly.     The  dog  seems  to  as 

easily  as  human  beings.     Do  you  know  anything  that  you  can 

?      Do  not  try    to  what    you    do    not    know. 

all  the  words  of  the  lesson  that  you  do  not  know. 


Agreement  of  subject  and  predicate. 

Change  the  following  singulars  to  plurals  and  make  other 
necessary  changes. 

The  boy  runs.  The  boy  is  running.  The  boy  was  running. 
The  cat  mews.  The  bear  growls.  The  child  hears  it.  He  is 
sorry.  I  am  sorry.  She  goes  to  school.  The  man  sweeps 
the  floor. 

Change  the  plurals  to  singulars,  making  the  predicates 
agree  with  the  subjects. 

The  books  were  lost.  The  pages  are  torn.  The  women 
came  first.  Bees  make  honey.  They  fly  from  flower  to  flower. 
The  children  have  caught  cold.  We  were  sick.  Cries  were 
heard.     Babies  cry.     The  men  are  working. 

Friday — Teach  predicate  adjective. 

1.  John   is   industrious. 

2.  The  toad  is  ugly. 


3.  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  lazy. 

4.  The  Americans  are  brave. 

5.  Jacob's  dog  was  not  vicious. 
Teach  predicate  noun. 

1.  Washington  w-as  our  first  president. 

2.  Balboa  was  the  discoverer  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

3.  John's  father  is  a  soldier. 

4.  The  crocus  is  the  first  spring  flower. 

5.  James  is  a  good  ball-player. 

Sixth   Week. 

Monday — Prose  selection. 

Let  our  object  be  our  country,  our  whole  country  and 
nothing  but  our  country.  And  by  the  blessings  of  God,  may 
that  country  itself  become  a  vast  and  splendid  monument,  not 
of  oppression  and  terror,  but  of  wisdom,  peace,  and  of  liberty, 
upon  which  the  world  may  gaze  with  admiration  forever. 

— Daniel  Webster. 
Prefixes  post,  ob,  pre. 
post  =  behind,  after. 

postpone,  postscript,  postmortem. 
ob  =  in  the  way  of,  against, 
obstacle,  obstruct,  object. 
pre  =  before. 

prefix,  precede,  preside. 
Tuesday — Friendly  letter.     Preparatory. 

135  Varet  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 
March  9,  1915. 
Dear  Cousin : 

On  Friday,  March  5,  P.  S.  43  held  an  art  exhibit.  This 
was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  school.  Pupils,  parents  and 
teachers  attended. 

The  pictures  decorated  the  walls  of  the  assembly  rooms. 
We  passed  along  very  slowly,  admiring  the  wonderful  pic- 
tures and  listening  to  some  splendid  records  on  the  phono- 
graph at  the  same  time. 

I  found  it  a  hard  task  to  select  a  favorite  picture,  for  after 
I  had  made  my  choice  I  would  find  something  more  to  my 
liking.     "The  Spirit  of  1776"  appealed  to  me  very  much. 

In  my  next  letter  I  will  give  you  some  information  about 
athletics  at  our  school. 

Your  loving  cousin, 

Edward  Jackson. 
Wednesday — Letter  re-written. 

Thursday — From   each  of  the   following  sentences,   select 
the  subject  word,  the  predicate  verb  and  where  there  i- 
the  complement  of  the  verb. 

1.  The  generous  queen  aided  the  poor  explorer. 

2.  The  terrible  fire  spread  rapidly. 

3.  Yesterday  I  heard  an  interesting  story. 

4.  Crusoe's  habitation  was  a  tent. 

5.  Did  John  break  his  word? 
Teach  compound  subject. 

Of  each  of  the  following  pairs  of  sentences  make  one 
sentence. 

1.  My  brothers  live  in  the  Treasure  Valley.  I  live  in  the 
Treasure  Valley. 

2.  Harry  is  on  the  basket-ball  team.  Arthur  is  on  the 
basket-ball  team. 
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3.  She  practices  at  home.     Her  brother  practices  at  home. 

4.  You  are  to  take  part  in  the  entertainment  next  Friday 
afternoon.  I  am  to  take  part  in  the  entertainment  next  Friday 
afternoon. 

5.  Jacob  is  in  the  highest  class.  Henry  is  in  the  highest 
class. 

Friday — Irregular  verbs. 

bind  bound  bound 

bend  bent  bent 

come  came  come 

mean  meant  meant 

hurt  hurt  hurt 

(bind)   The  nurse  up  the  soldier's  wound. 

(bend)   The  giant  had  the  great  iron  rod. 

(come)  The  visitors  have at  last. 

( mean)   I  to  arise  very  early  this  morning,  but  I 

overslept. 


i  hurt)  The  boy  fell  in  front  of  the  car 


his  head. 


Sei'oitli  Week. 

.Monday — Prose  selection. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men  are 
created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  — Thomas  Jefferson. 

Teach  compound  predicate. 

1.  My  mother  cooks.  My  mother  sweeps.  My  mother 
sews. 

2.  Cinderella  embraced  her  cruel  sisters.  Cinderella  forgave 
her  cruel  sisters. 

3.  The  circus  astonished  the  children.  The  circus  delighted 
the  children. 

4.  The  noble  hound  loved  his  master.  The  noble  hound 
faithfully  served  his  master. 

5.  Picture  books  entertain  the  children  during  the  long 
winter  evenings.  Picture  books  instruct  the  children  during 
the  long  winter  evenings. 

Combine  each  of  the  above  groups  of  sentences  so  that 
each  group  will  become  a  sentence  with  a  compound  predicate. 
Tuesday — Composition.     Preparatory. 

Care  of  the  Teeth. 

In  order  to  have  nice,  white  teeth  like  pearls  we  must  take 
good  care  of  them.  They  should  be  washed  at  least  twice  a 
day,  in  the  morning  and  before  going  to  bed. 

The  dentist  should  be  visited  twice  a  year  so  that  if  there 
are  any  cavities  they  can  be  attended  to  at  once.  If  these  teeth 
are  not  attended  to  immediately  they  decay,  causing  much 
pain.    Then  finally  they  must  be  extracted. 

One  should  never  crack  nuts  or  break  thread  with  one's 
teeth.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  use  a  nut-cracker  and  a  pair  of 
scissors. 

One  should  never  put  anything  that  is  too  hot  or  too  cold 
into  the  mouth,  as  that  will  crack  the  enamel. 

Wednesday — Composition  re-written. 

Thursday- — Prefixes  sub,  super,  fore. 

sub  =  under,  below. 

submarine,  subscribe,  sublet,  subway. 

super  =  above,  over. 

superabundant,  superfine,   superfluous. 


fore  =  before. 

forefoot,  foredoom,  foreshadow,  forehead. 

Make  each  of  the  following  nouns  plural  and  use  in  a 
sentence  (review)  :  sailor,  horse,  monkey,  loaf,  witch,  baby, 
thief,  spoonful,  sheep,  man. 

Friday — Supply  correct  prepositions  in  the  following: 

1.  Let  us  have  a  race  the  meadow. 

-'.   I  was  born  America. 

3.  I  traveled  the  train. 

4.  John  placed  the  money  the  highest  shelf. 


5.  Mary  took  a  trip 


the  ocean. 


Make  lists  of  nouns,  verbs  and  pronouns  from  the  following 
paragraphs. 

(a)  Ernest's  mother  told  him  a  story.  Her  own  mother 
had  told  it  to  her.  It  was  a  very,  very  old  story.  The  Indians 
had  heard  it  from  their  forefathers.  It  had  been  murmured 
by  the  mountain  streams.    It  had  been  whispered  by  the  winds. 

(b)  Pussy,  listen  to  me.  I  have  seen  some  of  your  cousins 
this  afternoon.  They  are  not  little  cats  like  you.  They  are  the 
very  biggest  cats  in  the  world.  Have  you  ever  been  introduced 
to  your  distinguished  relatives?  Their  names  are  Lion  and 
Lioness. 

Eighth  Week. 

Monday — Prose  selection. 

All  true  work  is  sacred ;  in  all  true  work,  were  it  but  true 
hand-labor,  there  is  something  of  divineness.  Labor  wide  as 
the  earth  has  its  summit  in  heaven.  — Tlwni-as  Carlyle. 

Teach  compound  object. 

1.  Mary  bought  a  new  hat.     Mary  bought  a  new  coat. 

2.  The  queen's  attendants  wear  costly  jewels.  The  queen's 
attendants  wear  beautiful  dresses. 

3.  The  merry  boys  gathered  nuts.  The  merry  boys  gath- 
ered apples. 

4.  Fragrant  flowers  beautify  the  lovely  woods.  Fragrant 
flowers  beautify  the  pleasant  meadows. 

Combine  the  above  groups  of  sentences  into  sentences  hav- 
ing compound  objects. 

Tuesday — Composition.     Preparatory. 

An  Incident  in  the  Cak. 

One  cold  winter  day  as  I  was  coming  home  from  work, 
I  found  the  car  so  crowded  that  I  could  not  even  find  a 
strap  to  hold  on.  Every  time  the  car  jerked  I  would  have 
fallen  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  crowd  of  people 
around  me. 

I  noticed  a  poor  old  lady  who  was  very  shabbily  dressed. 
In  spite  of  her  poverty  she  had  a  sweet  and  kind  face.  She 
looked  very  tired  and  I  felt  sorry  for  her  and  wished  I  had 
a  seat  to  give  her.  Just  then  a  few  people  got  off  at  the 
corner  and  I  got  a  seat.  I  tried  very  hard  to  attract  the  old 
lady's  attention  in  order  to  give  her  my  seat.  She  seemed  to 
be  in  very  deep  thought  and  paid  not  the  slightest  attention 
to  me.     I  wondered  what  was  passing  through  her  mind. 

At  last  I  came  to  my  own  street  and  as  I  got  off,  a  rude 
man  slipped  into  my  seat  and  the  old  lady  was  still  standing. 
I  wondered  how  far  she  had  to  go,  and  whether  she  would 
finally  get  a  seat. 

Wednesday — Composition  re-written. 

Thursday — Irregular  Verbs, 
beat  beat  beaten 

{Continued  on  page  87.) 
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Dictation. 
Sixth  Week. 

1.  A  man  without  a  purpose  is  like  a  ship  without  a  rud- 
der, a  waif,  a  nothing,  a  no  man.  Have  a  purpose  in  life,  if  it 
is  only  to  kill,  divide,  and  sell  oxen  well.  But  have  a  purpose, 
and  having  it,  throw  such  strength  of  mind  and  muscle  into 
your  work  as  God  has  given  you.— Carlyle. 

2.  Self-mastery  is  the  essence  of  heroism. — Emerson. 
Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth. 

So  act  that  your  principle  of  action  would  bear  to  be  made 
law  for  the  whole  world. — Ruskin. 

3.  When  the  afternoon  hour  is  nearly  five,  as  the  lofty 
steamers'  deep-toned  bells  begin  to  toll,  and  their  towering 
funnels  pour  forth  clouds  of  black  smoke  hundreds  of  people 
gather  along  the  levee  front  to  see  the  majestic  departure  of 
the  vast  yet  graceful  crafts.  One  after  another,  with  flags 
and  pennants  streaming  they  back  out  from  the  landing,  turn- 
ing their  bows  upstream,  fall  away  for  a  few  moments  before 
the  mighty  current  of  the  river  one  hundred  feet  deep,  then 
stand  still  against  it,  and  the  next  moment  spring  forward 
with  a  peal  from  their  parting  guns  and  down-run  of  all  their 
flags. 

Seventh  Week. 

1.  In  battle  or  business,  whatever  the  gain, 
In  law  or  in  love,  it  is  ever  the  same ; 

In  the  struggle  for  power,  or  the  scramble  for  pelf, 
Let  this  be  your  motto,  "Rely  on  yourself" ; 
And  whether  the  prize  be  a  ribbon  or  throne. 
The  victor  is  he  that  can  go  it  alone. 

— Saxe. 

2.  He  is  good  whose  intimate  friends  are  all  good. 

— Lavater. 
Words  learned  by  rote  any  parrot  may  rehearse. 

— Cowper. 
Charles  Dickens,  the  great  English  novelist,  was  born  in 
Landport,  England,  in  1812. 

3.  Halloo !  A  great  deal  of  steam !  The  pudding  was  out 
of  the  steamer !  A  smell  like  a  washing  day !  That  was  the 
cloth.  A  smell  like  an  eating  house  and  a  pastry  cook's  next 
door  to  each  other,  with  a  laundress's  next  door  to  that.  That 
was  the  pudding.  In  half  a  minute  Mr.  Cratchit  entered, 
flushed,  but  smiling  proudly,  with  a  pudding  like  a  speckled 
cannon-ball,  so  hard  and  firm,  blazing  in  brandy,  with  Christ- 
mas holly  stuck  in  the  top. — Dickens. 

Eighth  Week. 

1.  Peggotty  had  a  basket  of  refreshments  on  her  knee, 
which  would  have  lasted  us  handsomely,  if  we  had  been  going 
to  London  by  the  same  conveyance.  We  ate  a  good  deal,  and 
slept  a  good  deal.  Peggotty  always  went  to  sleep  with  her 
chin  upon  the  handle  of  the  basket,  her  hold  of  which  never 
relaxed;  and  I  could  not  have  believed,  unless  I  heard  her  do 
it,  that  one  defenceless  woman  could  have  snored  so  much. 

— Dickens. 

2.  Show  not  yourself  glad  at  the  misfortune  of  another 
though  he  were  your  enemy. 

Let  your  discourse  with  men  of  business  be  short  and  com- 
prehensive; with  men  of  station,  respectful  and  by  no  means 
inquisitive. 


In  visiting  the  sick,  do  not  play  the  physician,  if  you  be 
not  knowing  therein. 

In  writing  or  speaking,  give  to  every  person  his  due  title, 
according  to  his  degree  and  the  custom  of  the  place. 

— George  Washington. 

3.  Land  was  in  sight ;  an  unknown  coast,  peopled  perhaps 
by  warlike  men.  The  cautious  Viking  leader  deemed  it  wise 
to  prepare  for  danger,  and  was  armed  for  possible  combat. 

Below  him,  on  the  rowing  benches,  sat  his  hardy  crew, 
their  arm-spears,  axes,  bows,  and  slings  beside  them,  ready 
for  any  deed  of  daring  they  might  be  called  upon  to  perform. 
Ninth  Week. 

1.  There  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  of  heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside. 
Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  on  earth,  be  found  ? 
Art  thou  a  man  ? — a  patriot  ? — look  around  ! 

O,  thou  shalt  find,  howe'er  thy  footsteps  roam, 
That  land,  thy  country, — that  spot,  thy  home. 

2.  The  cold  came  upon  us  gradually.  The  first  thing  that 
really  struck  me  was  the  freezing  up  of  our  water-casks,  and 
our  inability  to  put  the  tincup  down  for  a  five  minutes'  pause 
without  having  its  contents  made  solid.  For  a  long  time  we 
had  collected  our  water  from  the  fresh  pools  of  the  icebergs 
and  floes;  now  we  had  to  quarry  out  the  blocks  in  flinty, 
glassy  lumps,  and  then  melt  it  in  tins  for  our  daily  drink. 

— E.  K.  Kane. 

3.  Their  dress  consisted  of  coarse  stuff,  belted  at  the  waist ; 
thick  woolen  shirts,  red,  blue,  or  brown  in  color,  iron  helmets, 
beneath  which  their  long  hair  streamed  down  to  their  shoul- 
ders ;  and  a  shoulder-belt  descending  to  the  waist  and  sup- 
porting their  leather-covered  sword  scabbards.  Heavy  whisk- 
ers and  mustaches  added  to  the  fierceness  of  their  stern  faces ; 
and  many  of  them  wore  on  the  forehead  a  band  of  gold. 

Tenth  Week. 

1.  One  by  one  the  sands  are  flowing, 

One  by  one  the  moments  fall ; 
Some  are  coming,  some  are  going ; 
Do  not  strive  to  grasp  them  all. 

Hours  are  golden  links,  God's  token. 
Reaching  Heaven ;  but  one  by  one 

Take  them,  lest  the  chain  be  broken 
Ere  the  pilgrimage  be  done. 

— Procter. 

2.  If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman.  I  would 
never  lay  down  my  arms — never,  never,  never ! — Wm,  Pitt. 

A  little  neglect  may  breed  mischief — Franklin. 
All  great  virtues  bear  the  impress  of  self-denial. 

— C II  ANN  I  NT.. 

COMPOSITION— 6A 
Fifth  Week. 
1.  Letter — Excuse  for  absence: 

509  Putnam  Avenue, 

Brooklyn.  March  2.  1915. 
Dear  Miss  Graham : 

Please  excuse  my  absence  from  school  to-day.  Mother 
met  with  an  accident  last  evening  and  will  need  my  assistance 
for  a  day  or  two. 

Please  send  my  lessons  by  my  sister,  Jennie. 

Yours  respectfully,      ■      
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Model  studied  and  imitated. 

2.  Many  of  the  children  of  other  nations  have  never  seen 
the  American  flag.  Describe  it  for  a  French  or  German  child. 
Make  several  paragraphs,  observing  the  following  order  or  a 
better  one : 

1.  Material,  size,  shape,  colors. 

2.  Parts;  field,  stars,  stripes. 

3.  Number  of  stripes  accounted  for ;  number  of  stars. 

4.  Uses;  emblem  of  what? 

5.  Various  names  given  to  it ;  feelings  at  sight  of  it. 

6.  Flags  on  school-houses  ;  where  ?  why  ? 

7.  Flag  Salute ;  its  meaning. 

Sixth  Week. 

1.  You  are  to  have  a  picnic  next  Saturday.  Write  a  letter 
inviting  somebody  whom  y<  iu  want  to  come,  and  telling  time, 
place,  and  anything  else  that  is  necessary.  Tell  what  may  be 
brought  for  the  sports,  and  what  is  to  be  done  if  it  rains. 
Write  as  if  you  were  talking. 

2.  How  to  Play  a  Game. 

This  game,  if  carried  out  properly,  will  cause  great  amuse- 
ment. One  of  the  party  announces  that  he  will  whisper  to 
each  person  the  name  of  some  animal,  which,  at  a  given  signal, 
must  be  imitated  as  loudly  as  possible. 

Instead,  however,  of  giving  the  name  of  an  animal  to  each, 
he  whispers  to  all  the  company,  with  the  exception  cf  one,  to 
keep  perfectly  silent.  To  this  one  he  whispers  that  the  animal 
he  is  to  imitate  is  the  donkey. 

After  a  short  time,  so  that  all  may  be  in  readiness,  the 
signal  is  given.  Instead  of  all  the  party  making  the  sounds  of 
various  animals,  nothing  is  heard  hut  a  loud  bray  from  the 
one  unfortunate  member  oi  the  company.-  -From  "The  Games 
Book." 

Sevcntli   Week. 

1.  Suppose  the  friend  whom  you  invited  last  week  has  re- 
cently sprained  an  ankle  while  playing.  A  letter  tells  just  how- 
it  happened  and  how  sorry  the  writer  feels  not  to  be  able  to 
attend  your  party.  It  suggests  two  games  to  W  played,  and 
invites  you  to  bring  your  company  to  the  writer's  house,  in 
case  it  rains,  where  everything  will  be  ready  for  a  pleasant 
party. 

2.  Description  of  a  Room — An  Inn-kitchen  in  Spain. 

The  inn-kitchen  was  a  room  about  ten  feet  square,  and 
literally  all  chimney ;  for  the  hearth  was  in  the  center  of  the 
floor,  and  the  walls  sloped  upward  in  the  form  of  a  long,  nar- 
row pyramid,  with  an  opening  at  the  top  for  the  escape  of 
•moke. 

Quite  round  this  little  room  ran  a  row  of  benches,  upon 
which  sat  one  or  two  grave  personages.  Upon  the  hearth 
blazed  a  handful  of  fagots,  whose  bright  flame  danced  merrily 
among  a  motley  congregation  of  pots  and  kettles,  and  a  long 
wreath  of  smoke  wound  lazily  up  through  the  huge  tunnel  of 
the  roof  above. 

The  walls  were  black  with  soot,  and  ornamented  with 
sundry  legs  of  bacon,  and  festoons  of  sausages ;  and,  as  there 
were  no  windows  in  this  dingy  abode,  the  onlv  light  which 
cheered  the  darkness  within  came  flickering  from  the  fire  upon 
the  hearth,  and  the  smoky  sunbeams  that  peeped  down  the 
necked  chimney. — From  Outremer.     II.  \V.   Longfellow. 


Form  Outline.  Mention  some  rooms  whose  descriptions 
would  be  interesting,  such  as  Kitchen  in  Jumel  Mansion,  A 
Dutch  Parlor,  The  Congressional  Library,  Dining  Car  on 
Train.  Describe  a  room  that  you  think  will  interest  your 
hearers.     Follow  this  outline  : 

1.  What  and  where  it  is. 

2.  General  appearance,  size,  shape,  light. 

3.  Interesting  details,  furniture,  hangings,  decorations. 


Composition. 
Eighth  Week. 


1.  Letter — original. 


A  friend  is  coming  from  another  place  to  visit  your  school. 
Write  a  letter  to  tell  him  how  to  find  the  school  building.  You 
must  give  him  careful  instructions  how  to  reach  it  from  the 
station  (given),  then  how  to  recognize  it  when  he  comes  to  it. 
He  will  also  wish  to  know  how  to  find  your  room.  You  may 
make  three  paragraphs. 

2.  An  Historical  Account — The  Boston  Tea  Party. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1773,  three  vessels  loaded  with  tea 
anchored  in  Boston  Harbor.  The  citizens  held  a  great  meet- 
ing in  the  Old  South  Church  and  voted  that  the  tea  be  sent 
back  to  England.  The  governor,  however,  refused  to  allow 
the  ships  to  sail  till  they  had  landed  their  cargo.  He  would 
give  no  pass,  and  the  owners  of  the  ships  were  unwilling  to 
sail  without  one.  The  people,  therefore,  took  matters  into 
their  own  hands. 

A  cry  was  heard,  the  war-whoop  sounded,  and  a  company 
of  men  disguised  as  Indians,  wrapped  in  blankets,  and  each 
carrying  a  hatchet,  advanced  to  Griffin's  Wharf,  where  the 
tea-vessels  were  lying.  They  boarded  the  ships,  and  proceed- 
ed quietly  to  their  work.  No  damage  was  done  to  the  vessel, 
nor  was  any  person  molested,  but  in  about  three  hours  three 
hundred  and  forty  chests  of  tea  were  broken  open  and  the 
contents  poured  out  into  the  sea. 

A  multitude  of  spectators  stood  on  the  shore  watching  the 
bold  proceeding,  and  when  the  work  was  done  all  returned  to 
their  homes  and  the  city  again  resumed  its  quiet. — Essentials 
of  United  States  History.     Mowry. 

Ninth  Week. 

1.   Letter — A  Complaint. 

58  East  17vh  Street, 

New  York,  April  15.  1915. 
Messrs.  11.  Altman  &  Co., 

335  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
( lentlemen : 

Last  Wednesday,  the  24th  inst.,  I  left  at  your  store  a  sam- 
ple of  crochet  silk.  You  were  to  send  me,  the  next  day,  six 
spools.    This  is  Friday  and  I  have  not  yet  received  them. 

If  you  are  not  able  to  obtain  the  silk  ordered,  please  send 
me  spools  of  the  nearest  shade  to  it. 

If  you  cannot  deliver  them  at  the  above  address  by  Satur- 
day, kindly  send  them  to  me  at  Mountain  Spring  Hotel,  Lake 
Sunapee,  New  Hampshire,  as  I  leave  the  city  early  Mondav 
morning. 

Yours  truly, 

(Miss)  Pearl  Broteman. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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ENGLISH— 6B 
Composition — Continual. 

Second  Month — First  Week. 
Our  School. 

Our  school  is  a  beautiful  building  covering  an  entire 
city  block.  It  is  four  stories  high  and  is  built  of  red  brick 
trimmed  with  terra  cotta.  Trees  are  planted  in  front  of 
the  building  and  the  courtyards  of  the  school  are  decorated 
with  shrubs  and  flowers. 

The  school  contains  sixty-eight  classrooms.  Each  class- 
room is  neatly  painted  and  is  decorated  with  pictures,  flags 
and  samples  of  the  pupils'  work.  Besides  the  regular  class- 
rooms our  school  has  an  auditorium,  gymnasium,  science 
room,  cooking  room  and  shopwork  room. 

I  love  my  school  because  it  looks  beautiful  and  because 
I  can  learn  a  great  deal  in  it  by  being  regular  in  punctuality 
and  attendance. 

Similar  compositions  can  be  written  about  "Our 
Church,"  "Our  Class  Room." 

Second  Week. 

Children  write  a  letter  to  some  publisher  ordering  a  set 
of  books.  Teach  children  to  ascertain  where  publisher, 
author,  and  title  of  book  are.  Pupils  will  willingly  bring 
envelope  from  home  in  order  to  address  letter  to  publisher. 
Let  envelope  be  attached  to  letter.  Allow  pupils  to  use 
their  own  text  or  library  books. 

20  Leonard  Street, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  7,  1914. 
The  American  Book  Co., 

100  Washington  Square, 
New  York  City. 
Dear  Sirs  : 

Kindly  send  me  at  your  earliest  convenience  one  dozen 
of  Wm.  H.  Maxwell's  "Elementary  Grammars,"  at  sixty 
cents  each.  Enclosed  you  will  find  the  check  for  the  books. 
By  doing  so  you  will  oblige. 

Respectfully  yours, 


The  American  Book  Co., 

100  Washington  Square, 

New  York  City. 

Third  Week. 

Description  of  a  Person. 

From  model,  pupils  write  a  description  of  themselves. 

Description  of  Persons. 

A  Boy  Describes  Himself — Myself. 

My  name  is  William  Henry  Sylvester.  I  am  fourteen 
years  old  and  I  go  to  Public  School  No.  43.  My  height  is 
four  feet  ten  inches,  and  I  weigh  seventy-five  pounds.  My 
hair  is  light  and  my  eyes  are  blue. 

My  favorite  game  is  baseball.  I  belong  to  a  baseball 
team,  and  every  Saturday  afternoon  we  go  to  the  park  for  a 
game.  It  is  good  sport  and  we  enjoy  ourselves  greatly. 
The  exercise  does  us  much  good.  I  sometimes  make  a 
home-run. 

I  like  to  read  books  of  adventure.  I  am  also  fond  of 
stories   about   hunting,   fishing  and   Indian    fights.      I   like 


music,  and  once  a  week  I  take  a  lesson  on  the  piano.  I 
hope  to  enter  high  school  next  year. 

For  pets  I  have  a  rabbit,  a  cat,  and  a  nice  collie  dog. 
His  name  is  Topsy.  He  is  very  lively  and  playful.  We 
sometimes  run  races,  but  he  always  beats  me.  We  also 
have  a  canary  in  the  house.    He  sings  merrily  all  day  long. 

My  father  is  Edward  Sylvester.  He  is  a  principal  in 
one  of  the  city  schools.  He  believes  that  boys  should  form 
good  habits  while  they  are  young.  He  also  says  they 
ought  to  take  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise.  So  I  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  the  open  air.  I  ride  horseback,  drive 
the  carriage  and  run  errands.  I  do  many  other  things.  I 
intend  to  be  a  musician  when  I  am  a  man. 

Exercise.  Make  an  outline  of  this  description.  Using  the 
outline,  write  an  account  of  yourself. 

Fourth  Week. 

Description. 

City  Government. 

The  government  of  most  cities  is  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct departments,  namely,  the  legislative,  the  judicial  and 
the  executive.  In  this  respect,  city  government  resembles 
the  national  government. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  municipal  body, 
generally  called  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  which  makes  city 
ordinances. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  city  judges,  who  try  only 
minor  cases. 

The  chief  executive  of  a  municipality  is  the  mayor, 
whose  most  important  duty  is  to  see  that  all  the  laws  and 
city  ordinances  are  obeyed. 

Pupils  write  composition  on  "The  State  Government." 

1.  Legislature:  Senate,  Assembly. 

2.  Judiciary :  Court  of  Appeals,  etc. 

3.  Executive  :  Governor  ;  his  staff. 

The  National  Government. 

1.  Federal  Government. 

2.  Legislative  body:  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

3.  Judicial :  Chief  Justice ;  eight  associates. 

4.  Executive :  President  and  Cabinet. 

TECHNICAL    GRAMMAR— 6B    (Continued) 

Inflection — Personal  pronouns  change  their  forms  by  in- 
flection more  than  do  any  other  words  in  our  language.  The 
changing  of  forms  is  called  declension. 

Second  Week. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  used  in  asking  questions — 
who,  which,  and  what. 

Who  refers  to  persons  only. 

Which  refers  to  persons  or  thing. 

What  refers  to  animals  and  things. 

Who  changes  its  form — who,  whose,  whom. 

A  relative  pronoun  connects  the  clause  of  which  it  is  a  part 
with  the  antecedent  of  the  pronoun — who,  which,  what,  that. 

An  adjective  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  used  in  place  of  an 
adjective  and  a  noun — this,  that,  these,  those,  one,  any.  etc. 

We  call  these  adjectives  when  they  are  followed  by  a  noun, 
expressed  or  clearlv  understood,  and  adjective  pronouns  when 
not  so  followed. 
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As  Adjectives. 
Take  this  book. 
Are  these  books  yours  ? 
Who  is  that  man? 
Those  birds  are  tired. 
I  have  only  one  vote. 
1  am  ready  for  any  number 
I  need  some  money. 
i  have  but  a  few  cents. 
Each  man  has  his  say. 
Neither  apple  is  good. 


As  Pronouns. 
This  is  my  book. 
These  are  my  father's. 
That  is  my  uncle. 
Are  those  yours? 
One  cannot  understand  him. 
Is  there  any  that  will  help  me? 
Some  fled  to  the  woods. 
Few  can  read  that  poet. 
It  sat  upon  each  of  them. 
I  want  neither  of  them. 

Third  Week. 

Parsing  of  Pronouns. 

Word       Part  of  Speech       Kind       Person       Xumber 

1  2  3  4  5 

Syntax 

Gender       Case       Reason  for  Case 
6  7  8 

Fourth  Week. 
Adjectives — An  adjective  is  a  word  used  to  modify  a  noun 
or  a  pronoun. 

Classes — 1.  Adjective  of  quality — descriptive  (fresh,  blue). 
Proper  adjectives  belong  to  quality  class. 
French,     German. 

2.  Adjectives  of  quantity — numeral   =  one — both. 

3.  Demonstrative  adjectives — that,  all,  third. 
a.  The  article. 

1.  Definite  (the). 

2.  Indefinite  (a  or  an). 

Inflection  of  adjectives  =  comparison  of  adjectives  to  show 
different  degrees.     Positive — comparative  superlative  degrees. 
Irregular  Comparison. 


Superlative 
best 
worst 
least 
most 

latest,  or  last 
farthest,  or  furthest 
nearest,  or  next 
oldest,  or  eldest 


Word  modified 
4 


degree 
5 


Positive  Comparative. 

good  better 

bad,  ill.  or  evil         worse 
little  less 

much,  or  many        more 
late  later,  or  latter 

far  farther,  or  further 

near  nearer 

old  older,  or  elder 

Parsing  of  Adjectives — 
Word        Part  of  Speech        Class 
1  2  3 

Comparison 
6 
DICTATION,    SPELLING,    PREFIXES 

ROOTS 
Spelling  is  best  taught  through  dictation,  although  experi- 
ence shows  that  it  is  necessary  to  devote  certain  lessons  to 
"column"  spelling,  saving  valuable  time  and  covering  more 
ground.  Three  dictation  lessons  can  be  taught  each  week  and 
to  include,  besides,  words  not  used  in  sentences.  Geography, 
history,  arithmetic,  nature  study,  hygienic,  and  science  lessons 
of  the  grade  can  be  correlated  with  the  spelling. 

The  new  words  of  the  dictation  are  to  be  written  on  the 
board,  syllabicated,  marked  diacritically  and  definition  to  be 
explained.  Recourse  to  the  dictionary  to  be  had  continually. 
Pupils  copy  new  words  in  note  books  to  be  studied  at  home 
or  in  school. 


SUFFIXES. 


I. 

There  is  not  a  moment  of  any  day  of  our  lives  when  nature 
is  not  producing  scene  after  scene,  picture  after  picture,  glory 
after  glory  and  working  still  upon  such  exquisite  and  constant 
principles  of  the  most  perfect  beauty,  that  it  is  quite  certain  it 
is  all  done  for  us  and  intended  for  our  perpetual  pleasure. 

John  Ruskin. 
producing  principles 

scenery  intended 

exquisite  perpetual 

constant  pleasure 

Of  all  monuments  raised  to  the  memory  of  distinguished 
men  the  most  appropriate  and  the  least  exceptionable,  are  those 
where  foundations  are  laid  in  their  own  works,  and  which  are 
constructed  of  materials  supplied  and  wrought  by  their  own 
labors. 

Josiah  QuiNCY. 
monuments  foundations 

distinguished  constructed 

appropriate  materials 

exceptionable  wrought 

Keep  out  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible.  Upon  this 
I  place  especial  emphasis.  Live  in  the  open ;  see  God's  great 
world;  get  away  from  this  confinement  within  walls  and  these 
books.  When  in  touch  with  nature  you  are  in  tune  with  the 
infinite   holding   silent   communication   with   the   Creator. 

Edwakd  Everett  Hale. 
possible  nature 

especial  infinite 

emphasis  commission 

confinement  Creator 

which  February 

separate  benefited 

develop  grammar 

whether  accommodate 

Review  Week's  Work. 
Prefixes — bi — bis  =  two,  twice;  as,  bisect,  biplane,  biscuit 
biweekly. 

circum,  cicu  =  around,  as,  circumference,  circuit, 
cis  =  on  this  side  of,  as.  cisalpine. 

II. 

"I, ,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support 

and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  against  all 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  same,  that  I  take  this  obligation  without 
mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion,  and  that  I  will  will 
and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  in  which  \ 
am  about  to  enter,  so  help  me  God." 

solemnly  foreign 

support  domestic 

Constitution  allegiance 

enemies  obligation 

Do  all  the  good  you  can  in  all  the  ways  you  can.  in  all  the 
places  you  can,  to  all  the  people  yon  can.    This  is  true  charity. 

Phillips  P.rooks. 
charity  evasion 

mental  faithfully 

reservation  discharge 

purpose  solemnly 

(Continued  on  page  88.  "l 
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Fourth  Week — Lesson  I. 
Declension  of  nouns,     (p.  184,  Buehler.) 
Definition. 

Decline:    calf,  deer,  Henry,  lady,  mouse. 
Parsing  nouns. 
What  it  means. 

Form  of  parsing  a  noun:     (1)  class;  (2)  number;  (3) 
gender;  (4)  case;  (5)  reason.     (Buehler,  p.  190.) 

Fourth  Week — Lesson  II. 
Parsing.    Model : 

Maud  Muller  on  a  summer's  day 
Raked  the  meadows  sweet  with  hay. 

1.  Maud  Muller — prop,  noun,  sing,  number,  fern,  gender,  nom. 

case,  subject  of  verb  "raked." 

2.  Summer's — com.  noun,  sing,  number,  neuter  gender,  pos- 

sessive case,  modifying  "day." 

3.  Day — com.   noun,   sing,   number,   neuter  gender,   objective 

case,  obj.  of  preposition  "on." 

4.  Meadows — com.   noun,  plural  number,  neuter  gender,  ob- 

jective case,  obj.  of  "raked." 
Parse  the  nouns.     (Exercise  144,  Buehler.) 

Fourth  Week — Lesson  III. 

A.  Review  Declension. 

Decline — boy,  woman. 

B.  Analysis  and  parsing.     (Parse  nouns.) 

1.  The  North  Pole  has  been  approached  in  three  principal 
directions. 

2.  In  1607,  Hudson  penetrated  within  six  hundred  miles 
of  the  North  Pole. 

3.  The  breezy  morning  died  into  silent  noon. 

4.  The  Delta  of  the  Mississippi  was  once  at  St.  Louis. 

5.  Coal  of  all  kinds  has  originated  from  the  decay  of  plants. 

Fifth  Week. 

Lesson  I. — Phrases. 

A.  Definition — How   used : 
j  adjective. 
|  adverbial. 

[subject. 
2.  As  nouns-{  object. 

[predicate — complement  or  nominative. 
Modifying  phrases : 

(a)  He  stayed  at  home.  "At  home"  called  an  adverbial 
phrase  because  it  modifies  "stayed." 

(b)  Stunned  by  the  sound,  he  lay  unconscious.  "Stunned 
by  the  sound"  is  an  adjective  phrase  because  it  modifies  the 
pronoun  "he." 

(c)  Having  finished  his  work,  John  went  home.  "Having 
finished  his  work"  is  an  adjective  phrase  because  it  modifies 
"John." 

(Exercise  38.    Buehler.) 

B.  Select  phrases ;  tell  kind  and  what  each  modifies. 
Analyze  the  sentences: 

1.  June  is  the  month  of  roses. 

2.  The  minister  lives  near  the  church. 

3.  The  path  in  the  woods  was  overgrown  with  weeds. 

4.  The  wisdom  of  the  ancients  is  found  in  their  writings. 

5.  Boys  like  stories  of  adventure. 


1.  As  modifiers 


Lesson  II.     (Buehler,  p.  91.) 

f  subject. 
Phrases    (as  nouns)  -j  object. 

[  after  copulative  verb. 
These  phrases  are  commonly  introduced  by  the  infinitive  or 
a  participle. 

(a)  Subject.    To  jump  the  chasm  was  impossible. 

(b)  Object.    He  despised  telling  a  lie. 

(c)  Predicate  Complement.    What  I  want  is  to  go  abroad. 
A.  Complete  by  adding  assertions  : 

1.  To  die  for  one's  country . 

2.  Skating  on  the  pond . 

3.  Chopping  wood . 

4.  To  write  a  story . 

5.  Writing  compositions  . 


B.  Make  sentences  by  inserting  phrases : 

1.  is  dishonorable. 

2.  — is  bad  luck. 

3.  is  hard  work. 

4.  Does  make  you  tired. 

5.  was  great  fun. 

C.  Make  sentences  by  inserting  phrases  : 

1.  They  liked . 

2.  He  wished . 

3.  The  boy  wanted . 

4.  We  intend . 

5.  I  love . 

Dl.  Our  house  is . 


4.  It  is  not  wise 

5.  It  is  pleasant 


2.  What  I  want  is . 

3.  The  Alps  are . 

Lesson  III. 

A.  Select  the  phrases,  tell  how  used,  and  analyze  the  sen- 
tences.   (Buehler,  p.  92.) 

1.  Study  to  be  quiet. 

2.  The  vessels  were  of  oak. 

3.  Out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind. 

4.  I  did  not  enjoy  crossing  the  ocean. 

5.  The  price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies. 

6.  A  man  should  learn  to  govern  himself. 

7.  To  break  a  promise  is  a  breach  of  honor. 

8.  Giving  to  the  poor  is  lending  to  the  Lord. 

9.  This  morning  Carrie  seemed  in  good  spirits. 

10.  Your  writing  that  letter  so  neatly  secured  the  position. 

B.  General  questions  on  phrases : 
jadjective. 
(adverbial. 

f  Used  as  subject. 
2.  As  nouns  \  Used  as  object. 

[  Used  as  predicate   nominative. 

C.  Give  original  sentences. 

Sixth  Week. 
Lesson  I. — Pronouns.     (Buehler,  p.  195.) 
A.  Definitions : 

Pronoun. 

Antecedent. 
Kinds  of  Pronouns. — Personal. 
Definition. — 1st  person,  2nd  person,  3rd  person. 
I  have  lost  my  pencil ;  please  lend  me  yours  till  you  need  it 
yourself. 

I,  my  and  me  stand  for  the  person  speaking. 


1.  As  modifiers 
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You,  yours  and  yourself  stand  for  the  person  spoken  to. 
It  is  used  for  something  spoken  about. 
B.  Fill   blanks   with   personal   pronouns   and   tell    whether 
they  are  1st.  2nd  or  3rd  person. 

1.  Barbara  has  lost needle. 

2.  was  sewing  with . 

3.  Let  all  look  under  chairs. 

4.  Perhaps has  fallen  under chair. 

5.  has  thread  in . 

Fill  with  blanks  representing   (1)  boy  speaking,   (2)   girl 

speaking.        know  Mary.     Mary  knows  .     Mary 

is cousin.    The  pen  she  is  using  is . 

By  tilling  these  blanks  we  see  that  "I"  may  be  declined : 
Singular.  Plural. 

Notn.  I.  Nom.  We. 

Poss.  My  or  mine.  Poss.  Our  or  ours. 

(  Ibj.  Me.  Obj.  Us. 

^on  II. — Pronoun.     |  Buehler,  p.  203.) 
\.   Second  person. 

(  a  I  Singular. — Young  gentleman,  your  spirit  is  too  bold 
for  your  years.  I  pray  you,  give  over  this  attempt.  It  re- 
quires greater  strength  than  yours. 

Plural. — Come   early   girls;   and    if   you    feel   like    it, 
bring  your  mandolin.     I  want  to  hear  you  play. 

These  selections  show  that  the  pronouns  used  represent  the 
person  spoken  to  in  various  cases  and  both  numbers. 
You  declined: 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  You.  Nom.  Ye  or  you. 

Poss.  Your  or  yours.        Poss.  Your  or  yours. 
Obj.  You.  Obj.  You. 

Biblical  and  poetical  passages  us<  thou,  thy  or  thine,  and 
thee  in  singular  number. 

P..  Declension  of  the  3rd  Personal  pronoun.  Masculine. 
"He";  Feminine,  "She";  Neuter,  "It." 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  He,  she,  it.  Nom.  They. 

Poss.  His,  her  or  hers,  its.     Poss.  Their  or  theirs. 
I  'bj.  Him,  her,  it.  Obj.  Them. 

Note. — "It"  in  possessive  case  uses  no  apostrophe.     Pos- 
sessive  case  of  pronouns  use  no  apostrophe. 
Lesson  III.     (Buehler,  201,  206,  207.) 

Inserting  proper  form  of  the  Personal  pronouns.   Give  rea- 
son for  each. 
1 .   I  or  me. 

1.  Who  will  go? . 

2.  Wait  for  Helen  and . 

3.  She  will  come  and too. 

4.  It  was gave  the  alarm. 


5.  Between  you  and 

II.  We  or  us. 

1 .  He  knew  it  was  — 


he  is  losing  his  mind. 


2.  They  play  golf  more  than . 

3.  Everybody  was  late  except . 

III.   He  or  him. 

1 .  I  knew  it  was . 

2.  I  saw  John  and . 

3.  ■  that  is  idle  reprove. 

4.  To  William  and belongs  the  credit. 

5.  who  can  answer  this  question  may  do  so. 


IV.   She  or  her. 

1.  It  was 

2.  Father  told  — 


or  her  sister. 

to  stay  here. 


3.  I  wouldn't  go  if  I  were 

4.  I  invited  them  all, 

5.  I  was  stronger  than 

Y.  They  or  them. 

1 .  It  was . 

_'.    It  must  have  been  


among'  the  rest. 


3. 
4. 

5. 


never  saw  Guv  and 


together. 


that  talk  must  remain  in  after  school. 

None  so  blind  as that  will  not  see. 


Seventh  Week. 

Lesson  1.     i  Buehler,  p.  208.) 

[  1.  Kind. 

|  2.  Antecedent. 

|  3.   Person. 
A.  How  to  parse  pronouns.  {  4.  Number. 

|  5.  Gender. 

|  6.  Case. 

[  7.  Reason. 
P.   Parse  pronouns 

Ex.  74—  Buehler.  p.  102,  103. 

1.  At  all  events,  he  did  his  best. 

2.  /  felt,  to  say  the  least,  a  little  nervous. 

3.  Her  conduct,  properly  speaking,  was  admirable. 

4.  The  ship  leaped,  as  it  were,  from  billow  to  billow. 

5.  To  speak  plainly,  your  manner  was  somewhat  rude. 

6.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  she  was  not  there. 

7.  Let  there  be  no  strife,  /  pray  thee,  between  thee  and  mc. 

C.  Review  Definitions,  Pronouns. 
1st  Person — How  used — Decline. 
2nd  Person — How  used — Decline. 
3rd  Person — How  used — Decline. 

D.  Write  sentences  using  the  personal  pronoun  in  various 
cases,  both  numbers. 

Lesson  II.  Pronouns.     (  Iiuehler,  p.  220.) 
\.  Compound  personal. 

How-  they  are  formed. 

Why  they  are  used. 

Definition — compound  personal. 

(  a  )   A  pronoun  used   for  emphasis  is  called  an   intensive 
pronoun. 

(  b )   A  personal  pronoun  used  after  a  verb  to  refer  back  to 
the  subject  of  the  verb  is  called  a  reflexive  pronoun. 

Definition. — Intensive  pronoun.     Reflective  pronoun. 

Name  compound  personal  pronouns : 


myself 

ourself 

thyself 

yourself 

himself 


(editorial) 
)  majestic  j 


herself 
itself 
ourselves 
yourselves 
themselves 

B.   Point  out  compound  personal  pronouns  and  tell  whether 
thev  are  intensive  or  reflective. 

1.  I  myself  have  seen  him. 

2.  I  think  myself  happy. 

3.  Suit  yourselves,  men. 

4.  He  will  tell  you  himself. 

(  To  be  continued.} 
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GRAMMAR— 7B 

First  Week — Lesson  I. 

Sentences. 

A  (a)   Tell  what  kind  of  sentences. 

(b)    Select  compound  subjects  and  predicates, 
(c)   Tell  what  part  of  speech  each  dependent  or  subordi- 
nate clause  or  phrase  represents. 

1.  When  you  are  lost  in  the  woods,  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance. 

2.  The  man  pulled  the  broad  brim  of  a  gray  hat  over  his 
eyes,  but  he  could  not  hide  his  face. 

3.  A  light  breeze,  now  and  then,  wrinkled  the  water. 

4.  The  fresh  breeze,  the  dewy  road,  and  the  pleasant  sum- 
mer dawn  revived  his  spirits. 

5.  In  a  letter  we  may  advise,  exhort,  comfort,  request,  and 
discuss. 

6.  His  voice  stirred  their  souls. 

7.  Did  you  hear  the  rustling  of  the  leaves? 

8.  I  turned  and  faced  Captain  Nutter. 

9.  How  proud  he  was  of  his  company ! 

10.  Another  guard  of  soldiers,  in  double  rank,  brought  up 
the  rear. 

B.  Give  reasons  for  using  the  commas. 

First  Week — Lesson  II. 

Sentences. 

A.  By  introducing  a  relative  clause  to  modify  each  sub- 
ject, make  the  following  simple  sentences  complex : 

1.  A  horse drew  the  heavy  load. 

2.  The  driver sat  unsteadily. 

3.  Some  flower-pots fell  to  the  ground. 

—  aroused  the  old  man. 

—  on  the  roof  flew  away. 

—  in  the  road  sniffed  suspiciously  at  the 


4.  The  crash  — 

5.  The  bird  

6.  Two  dogs  — 
broken  flower-pots. 

7.  A  boy picked  up  a  broken  flower. 

8.  The  bystanders grew  interested  at  once. 

9.  At  his  approach,  the  noise quieted  rapidly. 

10.  Five  minutes  later  the  crowd  had  vanished. 

B.  Select  the  phrases,  tell  kind,  and  what  each  modifies. 

C.  Give  the  difference  between  a  phrase  and  a  clause. 

First  Week — Lesson  III. 

Sentences. 

A.  Find  simple  subjects  and  complete  subjects ;  also  simple 
predicates  and  complete  predicates  of  the  following: 

1.  For  some  distance  the  road  skirted  a  deep  ravine. 

2.  Then  it  mounted  the  hill,  then  it  turned  sharply  every 
few  rods. 

3.  At  least  a  hundred  abandoned  horses  and  oxen   were 
grazing  some  miles  ahead. 

4.  The  season  was  unusually  warm. 

."i.  He  seemed  to  be  asleep,  though  he  was  really  awake. 

6.  After  he  had  read  my  letter,  the  old  man  asked  me  to 
dine  with  him  the  next  day. 

7.  \\  hen  I  was  announced,  he  greeted  me  with  a  warm 
grasp  of  the  hand. 

8.  His  face  wore  a  peaceful  expression. 

9.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  he  was  quietly  reading. 


10.  Mary  went  to  school,  but  her  brother  remained  at  home. 

B.  Give  the  kind  each  sentence. 

C.  Name  the  parts  of  speech  found  in  sentence  7. 

Second  Week — Lesson  I. 
Nouns. 

A.  Definition  of  a  noun. 

Kinds  of  nouns — common,  proper,  collective. 

Definition  of  each  kind. 

Give  examples  of  each  class  : 

Common — Names  of  things  in  class  room,  or  general. 

Proper — Name  some  cities,  individuals,  etc. 

Collective — Army,  audience,  congregation. 

Give  original  illustrations. 

B.  Write  proper  nouns  suggested  by  each  of  the  following 
common  nouns:     (Buehler,  p.  167.) 


City, 


dog, 


ocean. 


river, 


state. 


C.  Give  the  common  nouns  that  are  applicable  to  the  fol- 
lowing proper  nouns : 

Donald,         England,         Friday,         Helen,         July. 

D.  What  objects  are  grouped  together  by  the  following  col- 
lective nouns : 

audience.        flock,         squadron,        swarm,        team. 

E.  Select  the  nouns  and  give  class  of  each  from  a  text  book. 
(Buehler,  Ex.  41.) 

Second  Week — Lesson  II. 
Nouns — Inflections.     (Buehler,  p.   169.) 

A.  Gender — Definition  : 

Masculine — Denotes  what  ? 

Feminine — Denotes  what  ? 

Neuter — Denotes  what? 

Common — Names  that  may  be  applied  to  either  sex. 

B.  Ways  of  denoting  gender : 

Masculine  Feminine 

1 .  waiter  waitress 

2.  man-servant  maid-servant 

3.  brother  sister 
Three  ways  of  denoting  gender : 

1.  By  a  feminine  suffix,  usually  "ess." 

2.  By  a  compound  word  denoting  gender. 

3.  By  separate  words. 

C.  Write  the  opposite  gender  of  the  following  words: 

baron  he-bear  bachelor 
count  he-goat  gander 
czar  landlord  nephew- 
duke  she-bear  uncle 
emperor  bull-elephant  monk 
priest  cock-sparrow  wizard 
hero  grandfather 

Second  Week — Lesson  III. 
Nouns — Number. 
A.  Definition — Number. 

Singular — Denotes  how  many. 
Plural — Denotes  how  many. 
Formation  of  plural : 

1.  Most  nouns  form  the  plural  by  adding  "s"  or  "es." 
Distinguish — When  "s"  is  added. 
When  "es"  is  added, 
boy,  boys;  box,  boxes. 
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2.  Nouns  ending  in  final  "o,"  preceded  by  a  vowel,  add 
"s";  linal  "o,"  preceded  by  a  consonant,  usually  add  "es." 

hero,  heroes;  cameo,  cameos. 

3.  Plural  of  nouns  ending  in  "y."  If  preceded  by  a  vowel, 
add  "s,"  valleys;  if  preceded  by  a  consonant,  add  "es"  to 
singular  after  changing  "y"  to  "i" — lady,  ladies. 

4.  Plural  of  nouns  ending  in  "f" — change  "f"  to  "v"  and 
add  "es." — wolf,  wolves;  wife,  wives. 

i '•.  Write  plurals: 


1. 

church 

1.  echo 

1.  ally 

1.  calf 

) 

give 

2.  lasso 

2.  chimney 

2.  gulf 

3. 

bush 

3.  buffalo 

3.  fairy 

3.  loaf 

4. 

peach 

4.  volcano 

4.  turkey 

4.  leaf 

5. 

grass 

5.  mosquito 

5.   body 

5.  shelf 

Third  Week — Lesson  I. 

A.   Number  of  nouns.     (Buehler,  174.) 

1.  Some    nouns    make    an    internal    change:      foot — feet; 
man — men. 

2.  Some    plurals    end    in    "en."    an    old    English    custom: 
ox — oxen  ;  child — children. 

3.  Proper  nouns — add  "s"  to  the  singular:  as  Mary,  The 
Marys;  Henry,  The  Henrys. 

4.  Compound  nouns — The  sign  of  the  plural  is  added  to 
the  fundamental  word  :    ox-cart ;  ox-carts. 

5.  Words   ending   in   "fill"   add   "s"  to  the   last   syllable : 
handful,  handfuls. 

6.  Letters,    signs,    figures — add    the   apostrophe    and    "s" : 
3,  3's;  a's,  +  's. 


B.  Write  plurals: 

1.  tooth 

2.  woman 

3.  mouse 

4.  George 

5.  Miss  Clark 

6.  German 

7.  Mormon 

8.  mystery 

9.  journey 
10.  valley 


11.  knife 

12.  memento 

13.  chromo 

14.  tomato 

15.  "7" 

16.  "w" 

17.  father-in-law 

18.  cupful 

19.  cry 

20.  key 


Till    '  -Lesson  II. 

Number — (  Buehler,  17o-c.) 

A.  Review  rules  for  forming  plurals. 

B.  Some  nouns  have  the  same  form  for  both  singular  and 
plural — deer,  sheep,  trout. 

C.  Some  are  used  only  in  the  plural — scissors,  tongs. 

D.  Foreign  plurals — analysis,  analyses;  tableau,  tableaux. 
Note  "is"  changed  to  "es,"  and  "x"  added  to  singular. 

E.  Which  of  the  italicized  words  are  preferable? 

1.  The  dregs  was  (were)  bitter? 

2.  Please  pour  this  ( these  i  suds  on  the  bush. 

3.  Where  did  you  get  this  (these)  scissors? 

Select  from  some  passage  in  a  text-book  the  nouns :  state 
whether  singular  or  plural. 

Person  of  Nouns 

1.  Most  nouns   are   in   the   3rd   person,   because  they   are 
.spoken  about. 


2.  A  noun,  name  of  a  person  spoken  to  will  be  2nd  per- 
son.   "Spoken  to." 

3.  To  be  in  the  first  person  a  noun  must  follow  the  pronoun 
"I."    I,  John,  did  the  work. 

Review — Number    of    nouns;    various    ways    of    forming 
plurals. 

Third  Week — Lesson  III. 

Nouns — Case. 

Case  means  the  relation  of  the  noun  to  some  other  word. 

A.  Definition  of  case: 

Nominative — most  common  as  subject.     Definition? 
Possessive  case.     Definition  ? 
Objective  case.     Definition  ? 

B.  A  noun  may  be  in  the  Nominative  case. 

1.  Simple  subject:    The  young  man  recently  came  to 

town. 

2.  Nominative  by  direct  address:     "Young  man,  I 

have  a  word  to  say  to  you." 

3.  The  predicate  nominative:    The  young  man  was  a 

stranger  in  town. 

4.  A  noun  or  pronoun  may  be  used  without  a  verb, 

by    exclamation:      "Poor    fellow!      I'm    afraid 
there's  no  help  for  him,"  exclaimed  the  captain. 

C.  Write  five  sentences  to  illustrate  each  of  the  four  cases 
given  above. 

D.  Select  from  some  text  book  nouns  in  the  nominative 
case  and  give  reason  for  each. 

E.  A  noun  is  also  nominative  case,  as  a  modifier,  called 
apposition:    Edison,  the  inventor,  is  a  wonderful  man. 

Fourth  Week — Lesson  I. 
Review  briefly  Nominative  Case. 

A.  Possessive  Case. 

This  is  the  only  case  that  has  a  case-ending.     Definition? 
How  formed? — when  plural  ends  in  "s"? 

When  plural  does  not  end  in  "s"? 

Poss.  sing.,  girls.  Poss.  sing.,  man's. 

Poss.  plural,  girls'.  Poss.  sing.,  men's. 

B.  Write  opposite  each  of  the  following  nouns,  the  posses- 
sive singular  and  the  possessive  plural:     (Buehler,  183.) 

king 

dog 

day 

wolf 

fox 

C.  Analyze : 

1.  A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath. 

2.  A  hot  fire  of  coals  burned  in  the  grate. 

3.  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day. 

4.  Three  wise  men  of  Gotham  went  to  sea  in  a  bowl. 

5.  Waldo,  playing  on  the  bank  of  the  brook,  tumbled  into 
the  water. 

Fourth  Week — Lesson  II. 
Brief  Questions — Nominative  Case,  Possessive  Case. 
A.  Objective  Case — (Buehler,  185). 
Definition. 

A  noun  in  the  objective  case  may  be  used  as  follows : 
1.  Direct  object  of  a  verb. 
Eve  lost  a  day. 

(Continued  on  page  88.) 


mouse 

monkey 

deer 

actor 

prince 

goose 

eagle 

princess 

man 

horse 

wife 

ox 

lady 

child 

woman 
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IS  IT    that  a  majority  of   the  world's  playgrounds 
are  equipped  with  Spalding  All-Steel  Apparatus 

IS  IT    'hat  a  demand  created  ten  years  back  grows 
greater  in  proportion  with  each  new  year  s  need 

IS  IT    'hat  the  Spalding  Reputation  for  Quality 
retains  its  position  of  eminence  —  unapproached 


? 


SATISFACTION    begets  confidence  —  confidence  begets  business. 
Quantity  production  lowers  manufacturing  costs,  and  the  finest  plant 
of  its  kind  in   the   world   reduces  Spalding   manufacture  to  a  science. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS.,  INC. 

CHICOPEE,  MASS. 
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GRAMMAR— 8TH     YEAR 


!li   Week. 


Lesson  [.—Verbs  (Max.  Adv.,  p.  140,  &< 

V     Definition  of  a  verb.     Max.    \d\.  p.  140. 
1.  classes — according  to  form: 

Regular     Definition—  Examples. 
I  rregular — 1  lefinition-    Examples. 
_'.  According  to  use : 

nsitive — Definition — Exampl 
Intransitive — Definition  -Examples. 
R.  Copulative—  1  >efinition. 

Tlu-  following  verbs  are  the  most  common  of  the  copulative 
class  (first  week.  Lesson  III.): 

Appear  Look  Feel  Remain 

Seem  Sound  ( irow 

Become  Taste  Prove 

4.  Construct  sentence-  using   verbs  in  list  above. 

5.  From  the  following  exercise,  select  the  verbs;  state  the 
class  to  which  each  belongs,  and  give  reason.  If  the  verb  is 
irregular  give  its  principal  part-: 

Maxwell's  Adv.  Gram.,  Exercise  33,  p.  127-128. 
[axwell's  School  <  .ram  .  Exercise  52,  page  133. 

Lesson    II.     \  erbs. 

\.     Change  the  verbs  from  active  to  passive  voice: 
1.  (a  i   Exercise  36,  Max.  Adv.  Gram.,  p.  146. 
(b)    Exercise  53,   Max.   Sch.  Gram.,  p.    136. 
_'.    i  a)   Defintimi  of  \ 

i  hi    When   i-  a   veil)   in   the   active   voice? 
When  in  the  passive  voice? 
B. — Write   10  sentences,   using  each   of  the    following    verbs, 
tir>t  as  transitive,  then  as  intransitive: 

break,  fly,  move,  return,  speak. 
\nalyze  each  sentence  and  tell  the  part  of  speech  of  each 
word : 

1.  Catch  the  bear  before  you  sell  his  skin. 

2.  If  wishes  were  Ik  use-,  beggars  could  ride. 

3.  He  feared  trouble,  and  trouble  came. 

4.  Cows  and  sheep  zing  in  the  field. 

5.  Drowning  men  catch  at  stra 

Lesson  III. — Verbs. 

lode  or   Mood.      Max.,  p.   146,  &c 
1.  Defintion  of  mood. 
J.   Names  i  if  four  moods. 

1.  Indicative. 

2.  Imperative. 

3.  Subjunctive. 

4.  Infiinii 
(a)   Indicative. 

<  live  sei  0   illustrate. 

Imperative. 
•  iive  examples. 
Subjunctive. 

1.  Give  list   hi   conjunctions   which  usually   introduce 
the  subjunctive  mood. 

2.  Construct   sentences  using  these  conjunctions. 

3.  Mention   fi\e   things   which   the  subjunctive   mood 
may  express. 


4.  Construct  original   sentences  to  illustrate  each. 

5.  Notice  carefully  these  points: 
Subjunctive  mood  : 

,i  i    Expresses  doubt  i  ir  c  mdition. 
li'    I  he  verb  di  es  i  ol  add  th< 
(c)  Should  is  used  instead  of  shall. 
di    Would   is  Used   instead  of  will. 
•   The  verb  is  sometimes  placed  before  the  subject. 

Ninth  Week. 
Lesson  I. — Verbs. 

\      Exi  rcise  38,  Max.   Civ.  <  iram.,  p.  150,  or  Exercises  55-56, 

Max.  Sch.  Cram.,  p.  140-141. 
I!. —  Review    questions — Definition  : 

1.  Regular  and    Irregular. 

2.  Transitive  and  intransitive. 

3.  Copulative. 

4.  Active  voice. 

5.  Passive  vo 

i  ...    sentences  to  illustrate  the  definitions  above. 

D-. — Analyze  the  following  and  tell  the  part  of  speech  of  each 

word  : 

1.    Then   1  swung  my  lasso  and  sent  it  whistling  over  his 
head. 

_'.    I  lunger  is  the  lest  sauce,  and  fatigue  is  the  best  pillow. 

3.  L'nles-  \ou  put  mi  your  coal,  you  will  take  cold. 

4.  Camels  can   live   many   days   without   water. 

5.  The   longest   wax    round   is  the   surest   way   home. 

Lesson  II. — Verbs. 

A. — Infinitive  mood.     Max.  Adv.  Gr.,  p.   15.  &c. 

1.  Definition  of  infinitive  mood. 

2.  The  sign  of  the  infinitive,  usually  the  preposition  "to." 

3.  Give  list  of  verbs  after  which  "to"  is  generally  omitted. 

4.  Construct  sentences  using  these  wonls. 

1!. — A  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood  may  be  used  in  various  ways: 

1.  Noun  phrase-   subject — object— complement. 

Construct   three   original   sentences  to  illustrate  these 
uses. 

2.  As  part  of  the  noun  phrase  used  as  object.     (Consult 

list  A.  3.) 

<  onstruct  three  sentences  to  illustrate. 

3.  As  an  adverbial  phrase — modifying. 

Construct  three  sentences. 

4.  As  an  adjective  phrase — modifying. 

I  i  instruct  three  sentet 

5.  As  an  adjective  phrase — complement. 

tniCt    three   -■ 

Lesson  III.    Verbs.    Max.   Vdv.,  p.  152-153. 
A.— Infinitive  has  two  forms: 

1 .  Present,  "to  b 

2.  Present  perfect,  "to  have  been." 

P,       Infinitive  may  al-"  be  either  active  or  passive: 

1.  "to  low."  "to  be   loved." 

2.  "to  have  loved."  "to  have  been  loved" 

C— From   Exercises  39-40,   Maxwell'-   Adv.,  p.    152-153,  or 

Exercise  61,  Max.  Sch.  Gr.,  p.  154-155. 

Give  mood  or  mode  of  the  verbs. 
D. — Tell  the  part  of  speech  in  each  of  the  sentences  in  Exer- 
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Something  new 
under   the   sun 


■na»dr  fnifp  <)s  nprra*. 

Muu    nl    tlv    in.*t    uard    trlrrtioca    ■  » 
-  -Iti    tnay    br   UJutlmlrd   by   amr   irrorrl   has.aj 
^rhj-in;  a&  the  ratur  «jb|trt.  ■•»  upon  imv  Hitl/wvj 

A    nir-aasbr  trarbrr   -ill   Ljar  atl  oppurtunily   '■ 
'-rrrLaUn*.   Ibr   Victor    -ill*   ""    rradlAtf   L->, 
poat  lot  Irvaoa  B  attoul   Brrtbovrn  *ml   IK*   blind 
Din  auy  be  illiutialrd  b>   lh*      Mt»nl«fcl  Sinat 
M    .f  Ibr  .lory  a  of  Ibr  pmnmni  ..-".,  lUedr 
I   fcilnl 


in  thr  Mm 


I  i.,  - 


-   II,-, 


y  palrtotum  may  ft'"  «'"■■■•*<  >i 

ntrrr.1   >□  •  .lory  il  U..I,  Mr  •••«  u 

Mu*k*I  arrtiajci  rif  ihr  porm.  of   Utn^MI-i*     Fn  U.  ]!.«  *^ 

DiioU.   Rikj    Trnnr-m.  Br-r.n.rm   S..M    riu.n.  ..,(  „, 

'l"'Q»"fl  brlp  If  ratjjbanar  thr  rLnr  kttvbjp  '»!»"■  II  vfX  n 

""■'T  and  mu*       Porlrr  baa  rhyiur.  rbyllim    mrtrr  "1"  ° 

tlu»r  add>   mrludi  and  Ibr  liwunbi   i>  tafcaMial  by  .'!"!  "I 


'  playm*  i  real  Indian  it.  —  or  by  1'adm 
odcn  Indian  wofi  Id  "Ilia.  SUoduh.  Ibr 
iritu  ,■*).!,.  ..  --II  u  Indian  ™.  -.11 1..  I..  m 


LoutfcUoa-i  "liIU«r  Blackamitn     <k'b-b«  •  portrait      •»*'    "-.-*-  ^^^te**, 

IUI  may  br  further  rlaiuralr.1  by  lb*  u-  J  cauak     ^  o.V,  j  *TrU_B^ 

-iLo  unUali™  aoni  cffrrU  a,  ™    »"-  »  »•  "*^^B 

\ 


vital 


Another  way  to  relate  school  to  life  and  com- 
plete and  perfect  the  teaching  of  English,  History,  Geog- 
raphy, etc.,  by  fitting  in  the  original  music  which  formed  so 
a  part  in  the  development  of  Nations,  and  in  the  events  chron- 
icled in  the  great  Literature  of  all  ages  and  of  all  peoples. 
This  little  booklet  presents  a  chronological  table  of 
world  events,  relates  the  development  of  Music  from  the 
Ancient  Hebrew  civilization,  to  the  present  time,  which 
alone  is  worth  more  than  the  ordinary  text  book  and  also 
shows  how  to  utilize  the  Victor  in  every  department  of 
school  work,  thus  correlating  music  with  every  other  sub- 
ject in  the  entire  course. 

Send  for  free  copy  to 

Educational    Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Victor  XXV  f>  l  MI 

$67.50  special  quotation  Uamtleri,    N.    J. 

to  schoois  only 

When  the  Victor  is  not  in  use.  the  horn  can  he  placed  under  the 
instrument  safe  and  secure  from  danger,  and  the  cabinet  can  be  lucked 
to  protect  it  from  dust  and  promiscuous  use   by   irresponsible   people. 


1 
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cise  39,  Max.  Adv.  Gram.,  or  13,  14,  IS,  16,  17  sentences 
in  Max.  Sch.  Gram.,  p.  155. 

E. — Analyze  sentences  1,  2,  3,  4,  Exercise  39,  Max.  Adv.  Gr., 
or  11,  1-'.   13,  14.  15,  .Max.  Sch.  Cram.,  p.   155. 

Tenth    Week. 
\  l  RBS.      Max.  (  ,i\,   158,  &C. 
A. — Tenses. 

1.  Definition  of  tense. 

B       Action  or  state  is  expressed  in  four  ways  with  reference 
to  time : 
1.  Indefinite. 

Give  example,  present,  past,  future. 
J.   Progressive  or  continuing. 

<  live  example,  present,  past,  future. 

3.  Perfect  or  complete. 

(live  example,  present,  past,   future. 

4.  As  continuous  up  to  or  before  some  time  mentioned. 

Give  examples. 
C. — Definitions  of  tenses.     Buehler,  p.   190. 

1.  Present  tense  denotes  present  time.     "I  write." 

2.  Past  tense  denotes  past  time.     "I   wrote." 

3.  Future  tense  denotes  future  time.     "I  shall  write." 

To  present  an  action  as  completed  at  a  given  time  we  use 
the  present,  past  or  future  of  the  auxiliary  "have"  I  Buehler, 
p.  202),  and  these  tenses  are  called  "perfect"  tenses. 

4.  Present  perfect  tense  denotes  action  completed  at  the 
present  time.     "I  have  written." 

5.  Past  perfect  denotes  action  completed  at  some  point  in 
past  time.     "I  had  written." 

Lessox   I — Continued.      (Buehler,  p.  292). 

<>.   Future  perfect  tense  denotes  action  that  will  lie  com- 
pleted at  some  point  in  the  future.    "1  shall  have  written." 
D. — Tell   the  tense  of  each   verb   in   the   following   sentences 

(Buehler,  292-293)  : 

1.  John  had  read  the  book. 

2.  Katherine  has  just  finished  it. 

3.  By  tomorrow  T  shall  have  finished  it. 

4.  I  have  thought  of  you  frequently  of  laic-. 
?.  I  have  called,  but  ye  have  not  answered. 

6.  You  will  have  paid  too  dear  for  your  whistle. 

7.  His  father  had  forbidden  his  accompanying  me. 

8.  He  had  been  elected  captain  of  the  team  onlj  a  few 
days  before. 

9.  By  the  time  1  reach  Paris  1  shall  have  traveled  ten 
thousand  miles. 

Lesson  11. 

A.— Uses  of  shall  and  will.     Max.    \dv.  Gr.,  p.   164  165 

1.  Use  of  shall  in  the  first  person. 

Give  example. 

2.  Use  of  will  in  the  first  person. 

Give  example. 

3.  Use  of  shall  in  the  second  and  third  persons. 

Give  examples,  second  and  third. 

4.  Use  of  TiiV/  in  second  and  third  per 

Give  examples,  second  and  third. 
What  is  the  rule  for  tl  in  and  number  of  a  verb? 

C. — 1.  How  many  tenses   in   the   indicative   mode,  and   name 
them. 


2.  How  many  in  the  subjunctive  and  name  them. 

3.  How  many  in  the  infinitive  and  name  them. 

4.  The  imperative  mode  has  but  one  tense  and  is  always 

I    on. 

Kxercise  44,  Max.  Adv.  <  lr.,  p.  169.     Mode,  tense,  per  on, 
number  of  verbs. 

E. — To  parse  a  verb.     Parse  the  verbs.     Before  giving  mood, 
etc.,  state  as  follows : 

1.  Regular  or  irregular. 

2.  Principal  parts. 

3.  Transitive  or  intransitive. 

4.  Voice  (if  transitn 

Lessox  III.   (a) — A   Review. 
A. — Nouns. 

1.  Classes. 

Common.  Proper  Collective. 

2.  Inflections. 

Number.  Gender.  I  ase. 

3.  Declension. 

B.— Verbs. 

1.  Classes. 

Regular  or  irregular. 
Transitive  or  intransitive. 

Active  or  passive. 
Progressive. 

2.  Inflections. 

Voice.        Mo>d.       Tense.       Person.       Number. 

3.  Infiniti 

-i'd  in  various  ways. 

4.  Parsing — Nouns,  verbs. 

Lesson   III.  (b) — Continued.     (100  credits.) 
A  review  planned  from  Lesson  III.  (a).    Outline: 

I. —  (a)   Write  a  sentence  containing  a  common  and  a  proper 
noun.     (4) 
(b)    Name  five  collective  nouns.     (5) 

II. — Write  the  possessive  singular  and  the  possessive  plural  of: 
man,  fox,  boy.     (6) 

ITI. — Write  the  opposite  gender  of  the   following:     nephew, 

landlord,  giant,  hero,  ti^er.     (5) 

I  \       Write  sentences  as  follow  s:     ill)) 

1.  Noun,  nominative  case  by  apposition. 

2.  An  indirect  object. 

3.  An  adverbial  object. 

4.  An  infinitive  phrase  used  as  subject. 

5.  An  adjective  phrase  and  an  adverbial  phrase. 

V.     Write  sentence-  containing:       C 14) 

1.  A  regular  verb.  ;.   A  verb  in  active  voice. 

2.  An  irregular  verb.  6.   A  verb  in  pa*>i\e  voio 

\  transitive  verb.  7.  A  verb  in  the   progressive 

I     An  intransitive  verb.  form. 

Parse  the  nouns  (30)  and  verbs  (30)  in  the  following: 
Analyze  the  sentences:  (6)  : 

1.  We.   the   people   of   the    I  nited    States,   do   ordain    ami 
establish  this  constitution. 

2.  Lead,  kindly  light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom. 
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KEEP  YOUR  SCHOOL  HOUSE  CLEAN 

Most  of  the  epidemics  of  children's  diseases  that  sweep  through  communities  are  traceable 
directly  to  the  public  schools  which  not  infrequently  become  veritable  incubating  places  for 
infectious  maladies.  This  danger  can  be  prevented  and  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren can  be  preserved  by  cleaning  the  school  house  with  the 


TUEC 


Stationary 
Cleaner 


For  Health  and  Cleanliness 


S^EjK 


The  TUEC,  with  piping  never  less  than  2l/2 
inches  in  diameter,  removes  all  the  dirt  and 
dust,  fine  as  well  as  coarse,  together  with  the 
deadly  microbes  of  disease  and  the  poison- 
ous, breathed-over  air.  It  carries  the  solid 
matter  down  through  its  ample  piping  to 
an  airtight  sealed  vessel  in  the  basement 
and  exhausts  the  bad  air  through  a  vent  en- 
tirely outside  the  building. 


The  TUEC   Machine 


The  TUEC 

School  Tool 


The  TUEC  SCHOOL  TOOL  enables  the 
janitor  to  clean  underneath  and  between  the 
desks  without  having  to  drag  the  hose  up 
and  down  the  aisles  and  without  any  of  the 
inconvenience  and  difficulty  that  results 
from  the  obstructions  caused  by  the  legs  of 
the  desks.  It  is  entirely  automatic  and  there- 
fore saves  at  least  half  the  time  usually  re- 
quired for  cleaning  a  school  house. 

Every  day  in  the  year  TUECS  are  being  installed  in 
some  school  houses.  Write  today  and  get  oar  prop- 
osition for  equipping  your  building  with  this  system. 
No  obligations  involved. 

The  United   Electric   Co. 

42  Hurford  Street 
CANTON,  -  OHIO 

Tuec   Companies   is  ail   large   aities 
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LANGUAGE   WORK—  1A 
{Continued  from  page  54.) 
What  does  the  homeless  squirrel  do? 
What  becomes  of  the  homeless  squirrel? 
Penmanship. —  (a)   eat,  meat,  heat,  seat,  peat,   feat,  heat, 
meat,  wheat,  cheat,     (b)  The  cow  jumped.     She  jumped  over 
the  m 

Reading. —  From  board  and  readers. 
Memorizing. — Pi 

A  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place. 
A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed. 
He  good  and  you  will  be  happy. 
Sounds   of   Letters.-    (a)    "d"    (t)    killed,   filled,   climbed, 
called,  named,   rolled,  showed,  played,   opened;   "ed,"   tasted, 
planted,  ended,  wasted,  Parted,  wanted,  shouted,  rested;  "er," 
planter,  miller,   player,    farmer,   taller,   smaller,  older,   slower, 
tin  "p"  family,  si,  s,  n,  1,  d.    Combination  sounds  "si,"  slip, 
slat,  sling,  slump,  slack. 

LANGUAGE    WORK— IB 

(Continued  from  page  56.) 

Jack. — "That's  because  we  do  not  take  care  of  it.  It  should 
be  watered  right  away.     I'll  do  it  now." 

Jessie. — "It  needs  to  be  weeded,  too.     I'll  do  that." 

Jack. — "The  poor  plants !     They  seem  so  thirsty." 

Jessie. — "They  arc  choked  by  the  weed-,  too." 

Jack. — "We  must  not  neglect  our  flowers  again." 

Toad.— "Blink!  Blink!  What'sthis!  Waterdrops?  My! 
How  it  rains!     I'll  stay  right  tinder  my  big  weed." 

Jessie. — "Wait  a  minute.  Jack.  Don't  water  that  place  until 
I  pull  up  the  weed-." 

Jack.— "Pull  up  that  big  one  first." 

Jessie. — "E-e-e-e  '" 

Toad. — "I  wonder  what  made  that  girl  scream  so." 

Jack. — "Why  do  you  run  away,  Jessie:" 

Jessie. — "A  toad  hopped  at  me." 

lack.-  "Is  that  all!     Are  you  afraid  of  a  toad?" 

Jessie. — "Yes,  I  am." 

Jack. — "Why  a  toad  will  not  hurt  yon.  A  toad  never  docs 
harm  to  any  one." 

Jessie—  "Are  you  sin 

Jack. — "Yes,  indeed.  A  toad  always  does  good  in  a  gardi  a. 
It  cats  the  insects  that   would  destroy  the  plants." 

Jessie. — "Does  it  reall 

Jack. — "Yes.  Come  here  now,  and  watch  this  one.  I  see 
a  little  insect  near  on  that  leaf.  Maybe  the  toad  will  snap  it 
up." 

Jessie.     "I'd  like  to  see  it." 

Jack. — "Keep  perfectly  still,  then.     Sh  !" 

Jessie.— "Sh  V 

Toad.— "Snap1" 

Jessie. — "Oh!     Wasn't  it-  little  tongue  quick?" 

Jack. — "See  it   swallow." 

m-m.    That  wa      ood      Now  I'll  hop  aWay  and 
finish  my  nap." 

Tessie. — "I  shall  never  be  afraid  of  a  toad  again." 
II.  Construction. 

The  Months  of  the  Year. 
There  are  twelve  months  in  a  year.     The  spring  months 
are  March,  April  and  May.     The  months  of  the  summer  are 


June,  July  ami    Vugust.     September,  <  'ctober,  and  Novembei 

arc   the  autumn   months.      The   winter  months  are    December. 
January  and  February. 

Imitation — Days  of  the  Week. 

There  are  seven  days  in  a   week.     <  hi    Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursdaj  and  Frida)  we  go  to  school.    On  Satur 
day  and  Sunday  we  have  a  holiday.     Some  of  us  go  to  church 
on  Sunday. 

III.  ( 'orrect  Expression. 

Teach  correct  use  of  was.     Fill  blanks. 

1.  The  hoy  asleep. 

2.  Jack playing  the  piano. 

3.  The  cent lost 

4. the  dog  shot  ? 

tV.    Copy. 

\  fly  alighted  upon  a  jar  of  honey,  llis  legs  stuck  fast, 
and  he  was  caught.  A  moth  flew  by  and  laughed.  She  flew 
into  a  candle  flame  and  was  hunted. 


LANGUAGE    WORK— 3A 

i  (  'on  tinned  from  page  62.  i 

The  Clam  and  the  Crow. 
'  luce  upon  a  time  a  big  fresh-water  clam  lay  on  the  edge 

of  a  hrook.  Its  shell  was  partly  open.  A  crow  flying  over 
looked  down  and  saw  the  clam.  "Ah,"  said  the  crow  to  him- 
self, "that  clam  looks  good  to  me."  And  he  dropped  down 
I  eside  it. 

"Peck!"  went  the  crow's  bill  and  "shut!"  went  the  clam- 
shell. 

The  bill  was  caught  fast  and  the  crow  could  not  get  it  free. 

Then  said  the  crow  as  well  as  he  could  with  his  bill  shut  up 
in   a  clamshell : 

"Look  here,  clam,  your  shell  is  open,  if  you  do  not  close  it 
Si  ii  in  you  will  die." 

'The  clam  replied  as  well  as  he  could.  "Look  here,  crow,  if 
you  do  not  get  your  bill  out  you  will  die." 

Just  then  a  fox  came  along  and  ate  them  both. 

( i.     Use  of  Library  Looks.     Same  a-  above. 


LANGUAGE    WORK— 4A 
i  ('initialled  from  pa   e  66 

IV.     Verb  Drill. 

Eat,  ate,  lias  or  have  eaten. 

I fruit  every  morning.    You  should  not  have 

that  unripe  apple.     Fred  -        -  his  vegetables  before  Ile- 


itis fruit.     I  — 
Did   you    ever 

every  morning. 


my  orange  after  I  had 
a    grape    fruit  ?      T(  mi 


my  i 

—    cereal 


V.       I  >li   rATION. 


lie  who  wishes  to  secure  the  good  of  others  has  already- 
secured  his  own. — Confucius. 

Every  right  action  and  true  thought  sets  the  seal  of  its 
beauty  on  person  and  face. — Ruskin. 
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Protection    or    Destruction  ? 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  ARE  THE  MOST  EXPENSIVE, 

RECEIVE  THE  WORST  TREATMENT,  ARE  THE 
SHORTEST  LIVED  BOOKS  IN  USE 

THE  NEW  HOLDEN  IMPERIAL  BOOK  COVER 

Is   Made   of   the   Strongest   Material 

Is   Easiest   and  Quickest  to   Adjust 
Is  Low   Enough  in  Price  to  Be   Economical 


Price 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS,  SIZE  No.  1 .....  .    $9.50  per  1000 

2 9.50     "  1000 

3 9.50     "  1000 

4 2.20     "  100 

6 3.20     "  100 
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List  No. 

1443 
1444 
1445 
1446 

1447 


Prevents  the  Corners  and  Edges  from  becoming  Battered  and  the  Backs  from  being  Broken 

SAMPLES    FREE 

The  Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 

Springfield,  Massachusetts  Miles  C.  Holden,  President 


LANGUAGE— 4B 

(Continued  from  pa^e  68.) 

I.  What  votes  do  on  Election  Day. 

a.  When?     Why? 

I I.  What  officers  do  they  vote  for? 

J 'resident  for  United  States,  governor  for  their  state, 
mayor  for  their  city.     Other  officials. 

III.  Why  all  good  citizens  should  Mite. 

(  Model  Composition — "Election  Day.") 

Composition. 
Written  reproduction  of  model  studied.     (Election  Day) 
The  composition  should  be  written  from  outline. 
Possessive  Forms  of  Pronouns. 

1.  John  is  not  here.    Here  is  his  hat. 

2.  I  cannot  write.     I  have  lost  my  pencil. 

3.  Mary  went  home.  She  has  her  books.  This  picture  is 
hers. 

4.  The  boys  went  to  play.  They  met  their  friends.  These 
marbles  are  theirs. 

5.  \\  e  went  to  the  museum.  We  lost  our  way.  The  pictures 
are  ours. 

6.  The  balls  are  yours.     The  bird  is  in  its  nest. 

Find  pronouns  that  show  possession  in  above  sentences. 
Underline  pronouns. 

lhe  form  of  a  pronoun  used  to  denote  possession  is  the 
possessive  form. 

Write    sentences    containing   the    following    words: 

My,  mine,  your,  yours,  his,  her,  her'-,  our,  ours,  their,  theirs, 
its. 


Never  use  apostrophe  with  the  possessive  form  of  the  pro 
noun. 

LANGUAGE— 5A 

(Continued  from  page  70.) 
The  tops  of  high  mountains  are  covered  with  snow  all  year. 
I  heir   slopes   are   covered   with    forests.      Many   streams   rise 
among   the   mountains.      Mineral   deposits   are    found    in    the 
interior. 

From  the  top  of  the  mountain  we  get  a  fine  view  of  the 
Mirrounding  country.  The  air  is  healthful  and  bracing.  Some 
people  like  to  climb  high  mountains. 

1.  Read  to  pupils. 

2.  Develop  outline  on  blackboard. 

3.  Write  using  outline. 

Outline. 
1.  What  a  mountain  is;  its  parts. 
-'.   Covering  of  mountains. 
3.  Uses  of  a  mountain. 


LANGUAGE— 5B 

(Continued  from  page  72.  i 
burned 


brought 


Durn 

bring 

become 

bite 

I  beat)     Our  school 
(burn)      Mary  had 
ii'  >t  carry  the  bag. 

(bring)     I  my  books  with  me 


burnt 

brou. 
became  become 

bit  bitten 

-their  opponents  the  other  day. 

her  hand  this  morning  and  could 
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are  good  friends. 
should  work  together. 


( become)     The  thoughtless  boy  made  a  great  effort  and 
an  excellent  pupil. 

^bite)     The  boy  was by  the  angry  dog. 

Use  pronouns  as  compound  subjects  in  the  following.     I  »o 
not  use  the  same  pronouns  twice  if  possible. 

and  — 

and  — 

, ,  and  —        -  are  pronouns. 

When  did and arrive  ? 

(plural)     and live  in  the  same  town. 

Friday — Correct    errors    in    agreement    of    subject    and 
predicate.    Give  reasons. 

1.  Where  was  you  when  I  called  your  name. 

2.  There  goes  the  children. 

3.  We,  the  members  of  this  club,  has  adopted  the  constitu- 
tion. 

4.  We  was  satisfied. 

5.  Every  article  in  these  boxes  are  for  sale. 

GRAMMAR— 6B 

{Continued  from  page  76.) 

Every  large  city  has  a  fire  department,  which  is  organized 
to  put  out  fires  that  occur  within  the  city. 

The  street  cleaning  department  has  charge  of  cleaning  the 
-treets,  and  carrying  away  ashes  and  garbage  from  houses, 
department  possible 

occur  emphasis 

cleaning  confinement 

garbage  exceptionable 

embarrass  judgment 

business  until 

acquiesce  management 

parallel  analysis 

I'rcfixes—  con,  co,  cog,  col,  com,  cor  =   with  or  together, 
as   convene,   coequal,   collect,   command,    correct. 

contra,  contro,  counter  =  against,  as,  contradict,  contro- 
\ tit.  counteract. 

de  =  down,  from,  as,  descend,  depart,  dethrone,  defend. 

GRAMMAR— 7B 
(Continued  from  page  80.) 

2.  Object  with  a  preposition. 

Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day. 

3.  Adverbial. 

We  waited  a  day.     ("for  understood.") 

4.  Indirect  object. 

Give  every  day  its  task,     ("to  understood.") 

5.  Retained  object. 

He  was  given  a  day  to  think  it  over.     (  "Notice  verb 
is  passive.") 

B.  Write  five  sentences  to  illustrate  each  of  the  above. 

C.  Analyze  the  following  and  give  case  of  each  noun,  with 
reason : 

1.  The  old  man  dropped  the  key. 

2.  A  little  girl  handed  the  old  man  the  key. 

3.  The  old  man  was  handed  the  key. 

4.  My  mother  waited  an  hour. 

5.  A  boy  handed  the  key  to  the  old  man. 


|F  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  and 

■1     combination  of  primary  colors  is  to  be  a 
part  of  your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  especially  for  Public   School 
Courses. 


DEVOE  SCHOOL  WATER  COLOR  BOX   122 

No.  122,  Four  Color  Box,  containing  four  cakes,  and  one 
long  handled  No.  7  Brush.  One  cake  each  Black,  Carmine, 
Ultramarine  Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow. 

Devoe  Water  Color  Brushes  for  school  art  work  are 
made  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 

Drawing  Supplies,  Modeling  Materials,  Wood  Stains, 
Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 


ISAAC  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND 

Holds  the   World's  Record 

"There  is  always  room  at  the  top,"  but  in 
the  ladder  that  leads  to  attainment  the  per- 
spective is  reversed  and  the  rungs  become 
farther  apart  as  the  top  is  reached.  The  poorly 
equipped  will  reach  no  higher  than  the  level 
of  their  attainments,  and  so  it  is  with  short- 
hand writers.  The  writer  who  chooses  a  poor 
system  is  far  from  the  winner  when  the  race 
is  over. 

The  best  writers  use  the  best  system. 

The  adjoining  diagram  represents  the  high- 
est NET  speeds  attained  by  the  different  sys- 
tems in  the  following  International  Speed 
Contests  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association: 

Baltimore,  1906;  Boston,  1907;  Philadelphia. 
1908,   and   Providence,    1909. 

In  the  above  contests  for  the  years  1910-1914, 
inclusive,  every  award  was  won  by  a  Pitman 
writer  with  net  speeds  as  high  as  278  words 
per  minute  on  five-minute  tests. 

The  Best  Writers  Use  the  Best  System 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Official  Report  of 
December  4,  1914,  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Shorthand  Section  of  the  New  York 
City  High  School  Teachers'  Association  to 
investigate  the  relative  merits  of  the  various 
systems  of  shorthand  for  use  in  the  New  York 
City  High  Schools.  With  this  will  be  sent 
particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course 
in  the  Isaac  Pitman  System. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 


2  We»t  48th  Street 

Publisher    of    "Course    in 


NEW 

Isaac    Pitman    Shorthand,"    No.    3669;    " 
i    Touch   Typewriting."  No.   3680. 


YORK 
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LANGUAGE— 1A 

Term  Plan  and  Details  of  Work. 
Spring  Term. 
Thirteenth  Week. 
Composition. — Story  suggested  by  picture,  "Feeding  Her 
Birds."    Millet. 

The  name  of  this  picture  is  "Feeding  Her  Birds."  You  do 
not  see  any  birds,  why  is  it  called  that  ?  Yes,  the  children  are 
termed  as  the  "birds." 

Where  are  the  children  sitting? 

What  is  growing  against  the  house  to  make  it  look  pretty? 
Do  the  children  want  something  to  eat? 
What  is  the  woman  giving  them? 
How  do  you  know  it  is  milk  ? 
Conversation  on  "Duties." 

What  can  little  boys  and  girls  do  to  help  their  mother? 
To  help  their  father?    Brother?    Sister? 
How  can  we  help  the  teacher  in  her  work? 
If  you  are  playing  marbles  with  three  or  four  hoys,  how 
should  you  act? 

If  you  see  a  blind  man  crossing  the  street,  what  would 
you  do? 

If  a  lady  with  a  baby  in  her  arms  entered  the  car  or  room, 
what  would  you  do? 

If  your  mother  were  speaking  to  some  friends,  how  would 
you  act  ? 

How  would  you  act  at  the  table? 

Penmanship. —  (a)  make,  bake,  cake,  take,  rake,  lake,  wake, 
sake,  fake,  shake,  brake,  drake,  flake;  (b)  little  dog,  laughed. 
Reading. — From    board    and    readers.      Read    to   children 
"The  City  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse." 
Memorizing. 

Baa.  baa.  Black  Sheep, 
Have  you  any  wool  ? 
Yes,  sir ;  yes,  sir ; 
Three  bags  full, 
One  for  my  master. 
One  for  my  dame. 
And  one  for  the  little  boy 
Who  lives  in  the  lane. 

The  City  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse. 

A  Country  Mouse  had  a  friend  who  lived  in  the  city.  The 
City  Mouse  was  invited  by  the  Country  Mouse  to  take  dinner 
with  him,  and  out  he  went,  and  sat  down  to  a  dinner  of  barley 
and  wheat.  The  two  set  off  for  the  city  and  there  the  City 
Mouse  showed  the  other  his  beans,  dates,  cheese,  fruit  and 
honey.  As  the  Country  Mouse  ate,  drank  and  was  merry  he 
praised  his  friend  and  bewailed  his  own  poor  lot. 

While  they  were  urging  each  other  to  eat  heartily,  a  man 


suddenly  opened  the  door,  and  frightened  by  the  noise,  they 
crept  into  a  crack.  By  and  by,  when  he  had  gone,  they  came 
out  again,  when  in  came  another  person  to  get  something  that 
was  in  the  room  and  when  they  caught  sight  of  him  they  ran 
and  hid  in  a  hole. 

The  Country  Mouse  forgot  his  hunger  and  said,  "Please 
yourself,  friend,  eat  all  you  want  and  get  rich,  and  be  in  a 
fright  the  whole  time.  As  for  me,  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  who 
have  only  barley  and  wheat,  but  I  am  content  to  live  on  those 
and  have  nothing  to  frighten  me." 

Those  who  have  the  plain  things  of  life  are  often  better  off 
than  the  rich. 

Sounds  of  Letters— (a)    "j,"  Jack,  jade,  jam,  jar,  jelly, 
jest,   jig,  Jill,  job,   jog,  joke,   jug,  jump,  just;   "g,"  cha 
gem,   gin,   gill,   gist,   age,   cage,   page,   strange,   badge,   edge, 
pledge,  ginger,  danger,  manger,  oblige,  sting}'. 

(b)  "Andy"  family,  b,  h,  s.  c,  d ;  "and"  family,  h,  .-.  1; 
"ake"  family,  c,  m,  r,  w,  t ;  "op"  family,  sh,  h,  s,  m,  h. 

Combination  of  sounds  "sh,"  shop,  shack,  shone,  ship. 

Fourteenth  Week. 

Composition. —  Story  suggested  by  picture.  "Girl  Spin- 
ning."    Millet. 

What  is  the  woman  doing? 

What  is  she  holding  in  her  hand? 

Does  she  wish  to  work? 

Does  she  make  her  clothes? 

Were  your  clothes  made  that  way? 

Conversation  on — 

Respect  to  old.  poor,  sick. 

If  you  were  playing  with  a  number  of  boys  and  they  began 
to  make  fun  of  an  old,  ragged  man  passing  by,  what  would 
you  do? 

If  an  old  man  entered  the  room  and  all  chairs  were  occu- 
pied, what  would  you  do? 

What  and  how  would  you  help  a  poor  family  ? 

If  one  of  your  playmates  was  taken  ill.  what  would  you  do? 

How  should  you  behave  when  you  pass  a  hospital,  or  a 
house  where  there  are  sick  people  ? 

Penmanship. 

(a)  are.  arm.  arch,  ark.  art.  mar.  bar.  car.  tar,  par,  far, 
char.  star. 

(b)  The  little  dog  laughed. 
Reading. — From  board  and  readers. 
Memorizing. 

Simple  Simon  went  a-fisl 
For  to  catch   a   whale. 
\11   the  water  that  he  had 
Was  in   his  mother's   pail. 
Sounds  of  Letters. 
fa)  "v."  vale,  vane,  vase,  vile.  vine.  vote.  cave.  save,  wave, 
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save,  brave,  stove,  van.  vat,  have,  very,  give,  live,  even,  over, 
ever,  never,  every,  river. 

(b)  "ong"  family,  d.  s,  1,  g; 

"ang"  family,  s.  li.  p,  si ; 

"ing"  family,  d,  s,  r,  k ; 

"ung"  family,  s,  li.  1,  si ; 

"ell"  family,  b,  t,  w,  sh ; 

"een"  family,  s,  sh,  gr. 

Fifteenth  Week. 

Composition. — Story  suggested  by  picture,  "The  Gleaner." 
Breton. 

What  is  the  girl  carrying? 

How  is  she  carrying  the  load  ? 

Do  you  think  it  is  heavy  ? 

What  has  she  been  doing? 

Do  you  see  anyone  else  in  the  picture? 

What  is  she  doing  ': 

Ethical  Lesson  from  the  song  "A  Bunch  of  Golden  Keys." 

Why  do  we  say,  "Good  morning"  unlocks  each  day? 

What  do  we  say  in  the  evening? 

Which  key  do  you  use  at  the  table? 

Is  that  the  only  time  we  say  "If  you  please"? 

If  friends  give  anything  to  you  which  key  do  you  use? 

If  you  hurt  someone  which  key  do  you  use? 

What  is  the  motto  on  the  ring  that  holds  the  keys?  ("Be 
ye  kind."  i 

What  are  the  keys  you  are  always  to  remember?  ("I  thank 
you"  and   "It'  you   please") 

Penmanship. 

fa)  king,  ring,  sing,  wing,  bring,  fling,  sling. 

(b)  It  was  such  sport. 

Reading. — From  board  and  readers.  Read  to  children 
"The  Swan  and  the  Crow." 

The  Swax  and  the  Crow. 
A  black  crow  flew  to  the  shore  of  a  lake.  He  saw  a  pretty 
white  swan  swimming  in  the  water.  The  crow  said,  "O, 
what  beautiful  white  feathers  that  swan  has.  If  I  lived  on 
this  lake  and  bathed  in  the  water  every  hour,  my  feathers 
would  be  as  white  as  the  swan's." 

The  next  day  the  crow  went  to  the  lake.  Every  hour  he 
bathed  in  the  water.  He  soon  began  to  sneeze  and  cough.  He 
had  taken  cold.  The  next  day  he  was  sick  and  he  found  he 
had  lost  his  voice.  For  many  days  he  croaked  in  a  hoarse 
tone. 

"My  featlu-r-  will  never  be  white,"  he  said,  "Perhaps,  after 
all,  black  feathers  are  better  for  a  crow." 
And  he  Hew  away  to  his  own  home. 
Memorising. 

'  Old  Mother  Hubbard 
Went  to  the  cupboard 
To  get  her  poor  dog  a  bone. 
But  when  she  got  there 
The  cupboard  was  bare. 
And  so  the  poor  dog  had  none. 
:nds  of  Letters. 

"  city.  ace.  face.  lace.  mace,  pace,  trace,  brace,  place, 
.   nice,   rice,   price,   slice,   trice,   twice,   cent,   center, 
in--,  fence,  hence,  since,  prince,  force. 
"tie"  family.  1.1.  h,  d.  -. 


Combinations  "bl,"  "st."  blue,  bland,  black,  blare,  blind, 
stack,  sting,  stall,  stump,  stood,  stake,  stone. 

Ending  "er,"  corner,  folder,  singer,  jumper,  fairer,  neater, 
kinder. 

Sixteenth  Week. 

Composition. — Story  suggested  by  picture,  "Family 
Cares."    E.  C.  Barnes. 

Whom  do  you  see  in  the  picture? 

What  animals  do  you  see? 

Where  is  the  little  girl? 

What  is  she  doing? 

What  is  she  carrying? 

In  which  hand  is  she  carrying  the  kitty? 

What  is  the  dog  trying  to  do? 

Why  is  tbe  little  girl  coming  clown  the  steps  and  the  dog 
going  upstairs? 

What  has  happened? 

Conversation  on  "New  Year." 

Why  is  January  first  called  "New  Year's  Day"? 

What  year  has  just  passed? 

What  is  this  year  called  ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  "New  Year"? 

Penmanship. 

(a)  cow,  bow,  how,  now,  vow,  brow,  plow,  prow. 

(b)  The  little  dog  laughed.     It  was  such  sport. 
Reading. — From    board    and    readers.      Read    to    children 

"The  Boy  Who  Cried  "Wolf'." 

The  Boy  Who  Cried  "Wolf." 

A  little  boy  was  once  sent  to  a  field  to  look  after  some 
sheep.  His  father  said.  "If  a  wolf  comes  into  the  field,  you 
must  cry  'Wolf!  Wolf!'  The  men  who  are  at  work  in  the  next 
field  will  come  and  drive  him  away." 

For  many  days  no  wolf  came.  One  day  the  boy  thought 
he  would  have  some  fun.     He  cried  out  "Help!  Wolf!  Wolf!" 

The  men  ran  to  him  at  once.  "Where  is  the  wolf?"  they 
cried. 

The  boy  laughed.  "I  called  you  for  fun.  There  is  no 
wolf." 

The  men  did  not  see  any  fun  in  this  and  went  back  to  their 
work. 

At  last  a  wolf  did  get  into  the  field,  and  the  boy  cried  for 
help,  but  the  men  did  not  run  to  help  him. 

The  wolf  killed  some  of  the  sheep  and  carried  them  off  to 
his  den. 

The  boy  wished  he  had  not  called  the  men  in  fun. 

Memorising. 

I  like  little  pussy,  her  coat  is  so  warm. 
And  if  I  don't  hurt  her,  she'll  do  me  no  harm. 
So  I'll  not  pull  her  tail,  nor  drive  her  away, 
Rut  pussy  and  I  very  gently  will  play. 

Sounds  of  Letters. 

(a)  "s."  i-.  kings,  wings,  keys,  ties,  bags,  rings,  ways. 
weeds,  bowls,  robins,  balls,  plays,  hides,  stands,  runs,  cars, 
waves,  -bines,  hens,  cherries,  arms,  sees,  shows,  bis,  dolls,  din- 
ners, dishes,  sj^tors.  ponds,  stores,  rolls,  cheese,  these,  snarls, 
kills. 

(b)  "unt"  family,  h.  r.  p.  st,  bl; 
"in"  family,  sk,  f.  s.  t,  p.  w  : 
".Mi"  family,  wr,  m,  1,  c.  g.  si. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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LANGUAGE    WORK— IB 
G.    Use  of  Library  Books  (See  February,  1915,  Number). 
Teachers    should   occasionally   use   selection    from    library 
books  and  ask  what  pupils  wish  that  book.     This  develops 
judgment  in  selection. 

Tenth  Week. 

A.  Conversation  lesson  on  picture  used  as  a  classroom 
decoration.     Ask  five  questions. 

If  the  halls,  walls  or  corridors  of  the  school  possess  any 
large  pictures,  prints,  photogravures  or  other  variety  of  the 
reproductive  process  take  the  children  on  an  excursion  to  the 
school  art  hall,  museum  or  exhibit.  Ask  them  while  looking 
at  the  pictures  and  on  their  return  to  classroom  which  picture 
they  liked  best  and  why.  This  helps  not  only  in  developing  a 
taste  or  feeling  of  pleasure  in  viewing  suitable  art  reproduc- 
tions, but  also  tends  to  develop  judgment  through  selection  and 
choice.  Ask  the  pupils  which  picture  they  would  like  to  have 
for  their  own  room  or  classroom.  If  possible  secure  the  loan 
of  the  picture  to  hang  in  the  class  room  for  a  week  or  so.  Then 
ask  the  pupils  appropriate  questions  about  the  picture.  The 
small  pictures  issued  by  picture  houses  would  be  useful  in 
supplementing  the  above  plan. 

B.  Oral  Reproduction  story. 

The  Fox  and  the  Crow. 
A  stupid  crow  found  a  piece  of  cheese.    A  wise  fox  saw  him 
and  wanted  the  cheese.    He  told  the  proud  crow  to  sing.    The 
cunning  crow  opened  wide  his  mouth.     The  cheese  fell  to  the 
ground  and  the  fox  quickly  ate  it. 

C.  Dramatization. 

The  Fox  and  the  Crow. 
Crow— "Now  that  I  have  this  cheese  I  shall  fly  to  that  tree 

to  eat  it." 

Fox — "I  must  have  that  cheese." 

Crow — "I'll  hold  this  cheese  tight  in  my  mouth." 

Fox — "How  beautiful  you  are  Miss  Crow !    What  a  sweet 

voice  you  must  have!    Won't  you  sing  a  song  for  me?" 
Crow — "Caw,  caw.  caw — Oh  !     There  goes  my  cheese." 
Fox — "Ha  !     Ha !     I  have  the  cheese  now." 
Crow — "How  foolish  I  was  to  listen  to  him." 

D.  Memory  Work. 

What  Does  Little  Birdie  Say. 
Verse  II. 
"Birdie  rest  a  little  longer, 
Till  your  little  wings  are  stronger." 
So  she  rests  a  little  longer, 
Then  she  flew  away. 

E.  Use  of  Correct  Expression. 

F.  Reading  to  Pupils. 

A  typical  illustration  of  a  good  story  is  this  one  from  the 
Wade-Sylvester  Series  of  Readers.     (Ginn  &  Co.) 

The  Story  of  the  Dandelion. 
Long  ago  many  little  stars  lived  in  the  sky.  The  sun  was 
their  father.  The  moon  was  their  mother.  Their  mother 
wished  them  to  shine  at  night.  They  helped  to  light  the  earth. 
Once  they  were  naughty.  They  did  not  come  when  the  moon 
called  them.  The  moon  was  very  sorry,  so  she  put  other  little 
stars  in  their  places.  The  naughty  stars  were  punished.  They 
fell  from  the  sky.    Down,  down,  down  they  fell.     At  last  they 


sank  to  earth.  They  fell  among  the  grass.  In  the  morning 
their  father  woke  them.  They  cried  because  they  were  lonely. 
They  were  sorry  they  had  been  naughty.  Their  father  felt 
sorry  for  them.  He  smiled  upon  them.  He  told  them  they 
were  to  make  the  earth  beautiful.  They  were  to  shine  among 
the  grass. 

When  the  sun  shines  they  open  their  eyes.  They  shine  all 
day  long.    They  smile  at  the  sun. 

G.     Use  of  Library  Books.    Same  as  above. 

Especial  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  proper  care  and  use 
of  library  books  by  the  pupils.  Have  them  learn  little  mottoes 
about  the  use  of  their  own  and  other  people's  property. 

Waste  not,  want  not. 

Be  careful  of  your  own  property. 

Never  spoil  or  soil  a  book. 

Be  as  careful  of  other  boys'  pencils,  books  as  of  your  own. 
Keep  your  library  book  free  of  pencil  marks  or  turned  leaves. 

Ask  pupil  with  cleanest  library  book  covers  to  read  first. 

The  teacher  should  have  each  library  book  carefully  covered 
with  some  standard,  reliable  book  cover,  such  as  the  Holden 
Patent  Book  Cover,  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  It  will  last 
all  term  and  save  wear  and  tear  of  book. 

Eleventh  Week. 
A. — Conversation  lesson  on  pupils'  pet : 

Canary. 

B. — Oral  reproduction  story  : 

The  Moon  and  Her  Mother. 

One  day  the  moon  asked  her  mother  for  a  cloak  that  would 
fit  her  well. 

"How  can  I  make  a  cloak  that  will  fit  you?"  answered  her 
mother.  "You  are  always  changing  your  size.  One  day  you 
are  a  new  moon.  Another  day  you  are  a  full  moon.  And 
another  day  you  are  neither." 

So  the  little  moon  has  to  go  without  a  cloak. 

C. — Dramatization. 

(For  the  eleventh  week  of  Spring  term,  a  similar  drama- 
tization could  be  prepared  on  the  "Rabbit.") 

Tin:  Thanksgiving  Dinner. 

First  Bov. — Boys,  mother  wants  you  all  to  come  to  our 
Thanksgiving  dinner  tomorrow. 

All  Boys.— Good!     Isn't  that  fine? 

First  Boy. — We'll  have  turkey,  and  cranberry  sauce,  and 
nuts  and  raisins  and  plumb  pudding,  and  other  goodies. 

All.— Oh,  we'll  be  there. 

Second  Boy.— Let's  go  down  to  the  store  for  some  candy, 
now. 

They  see  a  poor  little  boy  crying. 

Third  Boy.— What's  the  matter,  little  boy,  why  are  you 
crying? 

Poor  Little  Boy.— .Mother  sent  me  for  a  loaf  of  bread.  I 
lost  the  money  and  now  we  have  nothing  to  eat. 

All.— Don't  cry.  we'll  get  you  the  bread.  Let's  give  him 
the  money   for  the  bread  and  go  without  the  candy. 

Little  Boy.— Thank  you.     My  mother  will  be  so  glad. 

First  Boy.— Oh.  little  boy.  suppose  you  come  to  my 
house  tomorrow.  We're  going  to  have  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner.     I'm  sure  mother  will  be  glad  to  have  you. 

All.— Isn't  that  fine! 
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At  the  dinner. 

First  Boy  to  Newcomer. — Take  some  more  pudding  and 
nuts. 

Second  Boy. — Isn't  this  a  jolly  dinner. 

All. — Yes,  we're  all  so  happy. 

Poor  Little  Boy. — Thank  you  all  very  much  for  your 
kindness.  This  has  been  a  real  Thanksgiving  dinner  for 
me.     You  are  very  good.     Good-by. 

Mother. — Here,  Jack,  is  a  package.  Take  it  to  your 
mother.  Let  her  have  a  real  Thanksgiving  dinner,  too. 
Good-by. 

All. — Good-by. 

D. — Memory  Work. 

What  does  little  bal>\    saj 
In  her  nest  at  peep  of  day  ? 
I'.aliy  says,  like  little  birdie, 
"Let  me  rise  and  fly  away." 

E. — Use  of  correct  expression. 

"I  went  by  my  aunt." 

Do  you  mean  you  went  past  your  aunt's  house?  Then 
where  did  you  go?  Then  if  you  went  to  see  your  aunt  you 
must  say,  I  went  to  my  aunt.  If  you  went  to  visit  your 
cousin,  what  would  you  say?  If  you  went  to  visit  your 
grandmother,  what  would  you   say?  etc. 

Also  develop  vocabulary  by  use  of  alternative  expres- 
sions: 

1  visited  my  aunt. 

I  paid  a  visit  to  my  aunt. 

F. — Reading  to  pupils. 

A  splendid  story  to  read  to  IB  children  from  Spalding- 
Bryce's  Aldine  Second  Reader  (Newson  &  Co.)  i<  "Why 
Ravens  Croak." 

Why  Ravens  Croak. 

A  raven  was  very  unhappy  because  his  feathers  were  so 
black.  One  day  he  saw  a  beautiful  white  swan  swimming 
in  a  lake.  "How  beautiful  and  white  her  feathers  are,"  he 
thought.  "It  must  he  because  she  washes  them  so  much. 
Why,  she  almost  lives  in  the  water.  If  I  should  wasli  my 
feathers  all  dav  long,  they  might  get  white,  too.  I  will  try 
it." 

So  he  flew  from  his  nest  in  the  woods,  and  lived  for 
days  near  the  lake. 

Every  day  he  washed  his  feathers  from  morning  to 
night.  But  his  feathers  did  not  get  white.  They  were  just 
as  black  as  ever.  But  as  the  raven  was  not  used  to  living 
in  water,  he  caught  a  very  bad  cold. 

So,  at  last,  he  flew  back  to  his  nest  in  the  wood. 

"It  is  no  use,"  he  croaked,  "I  can  never  be  white.  I  do 
not  want  to  he  white.  Black  feathers  are  pretty  enough 
for  me.     Croak !     Croak !" 

All  ravens  have  said  "Croak!  Croak!"  ever  since. 

G. — Use  of  library  hooks. 

Same  as  ah' 

Twelfth  Week. 
A. — Conversation   Lesson  on 

Food. 
Nutritious  food — eggs,  milk,  etc.     Value  and  dangers  of 
coffee,    tea,    warm    water,    colored    candy,    soda    water,    ices, 
snow  balls,  and  cheap  pastries. 


1!. — Oral  Reproduction. 

Tin:  Fox  and  the  Hen. 

A  hungry  fox  was  in  the  woods.     This  fox  liked  to  eat 
hens.     He  saw  an  old  hen  in  the  woods. 

"What  a  nice  hen  you  are!"  said  the  fox.    "I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you." 

"I  am  not  so  nice  as  you  think,"  said  the  hen.    "I  am  too 
old  to  make  a  good  breakfast.   Good-by,  Mr.  Fox,  good-by." 

C. — Dramatization. 

The  Fox  and  the  Hen. 
Fox. — I   am  hungry,   I  must  get  that  hen.     She  would 
make  a  fine  breakfast. 

Hen. — That  old  fox  thinks  he'll  eat  me.     Well,  we'll  see. 
Fox. — Good  morning,  Mrs.  Hen.     1  am  so  glad  to  see 
you.     You  are  such  a  nice  hen. 

Hen. — Oh,  no,  Mr.  Fox.     I  am  not  so  nice  as  you  think. 
I  am  too  old  to  make  a  good  breakfast.     Good-by. 
D. — Memory  Work. 

"I'.aliy,   sleep   a   little   longer, 
Till  the  little  limbs  are  stronger." 
If  she  sleeps  a  little  longer, 
Baby,  too,  shall  fly  away. 
E. — Use  of  Correct    Kxpression. 
Past  tense  of  irregular  verb  catch. 

Play  a  game  at  recess  with  rubber  ball  with  correct  use 
of  catch  by  boy  or  girl  who  catches  the  ball. 
F. — Use  of  Library  Books. 

Same  as  above.  Place  neatest  book  of  each  row  on 
B.  B.  ledge. 

G. — Reading  to  Pupils. 

Thirteenth  Week. 
A. — Conversation  Lesson  on  Nature  Study.     Topic : 

"Frost." 
B. — Oral  Reproduction. 

The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 
A  big  iinn  was  asleep  under  a  tree.     A  little  mouse  ran 
over  his  face.     The  lion  caught  the  mouse  with  his  paw. 
The  mouse  begged  for  his  life.     He  promised  to  be  a  friend 
to  the  lion  always.    The  lion  let  him  go. 
C. — Dramatization. 

The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 

Lion. — What  is  this  under  my  paw? 

Mouse. — It  is  only    1.  a  poor  little  mouse. 

Lion. — Well,  well,  that's  a  dainty  morsel  for  a  big  lion. 

Mouse. — Please  King  Lion,  do  not  eat  me.  I  shall  be  a 
friend  to  you  forever  if  you  will  let  me  go. 

j  ion. — Ha !  Ha !  How  could  a  little  creature  like  yi  u 
ever  help  a  big  lion  like  me.     I  will  let  you  go,  however. 

Later,  the  lion  caught  in  a  trap. 

Lion. — Well,  at  last  I  am  caught  in  these  ropes,  and  I 
haven't  a  friend  in  the  world  to  help  me. 

Mouse. — A'es,  you  have,  King  Lion.  I  told  you  I  would 
help  you  when  you  were  in  trouble. 

Lion. — And  how  can  you  help  me.  little  mouse? 

Mouse. — I  will  nibble  these  cords  away.     Watch  me. 

Lion. — How  fine  it  feels  to  he  free  again.  Thank  you, 
little  mouse.    You  are  a  little  friend,  but  also  a  great  friend. 
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LANGUAGE   WORK— 2A 

Term  Plan  and  Details  of  Work. 

Fourteenth  Week. 
Conversation  Lesson. 
What  season  is  this  ?  What  season  are  we  preparing  for  ? 
How  do  we  prepare?  (Coal,  wood,  warm  clothes.)  The  ani- 
mals also  prepare  for  winter.  What  do  the  squirrels  do? 
Where  do  they  hide  the  nuts  ?  Do  they  ever  lose  them  ?  ( Yes, 
they  are  often  robbed.)  How  do  you  think  a  little  squirrel 
would  feel  to  come  and  find  his  nuts  all  gone?  Would  a  kind 
boy  rob  a  squirrel  of  his  nuts?  Do  you  know  of  any  other 
animal  that  prepares  for  winter?  (Horses  wear  thicker  coats, 
also  dogs.)  What  do  the  birds  do  before  the  winter  comes? 
Why  do  they  go  south ?  (Cold  here,  no  food.)  What  birds  do 
stay  here  all  winter  ? 

Correct  Expression. 
I  dare  not  play  with  her. 

Sentences  for  Copy. 

I  dare  not  disobey. 

We  dare  not  play  with  matches. 

Oral  Reproduction. 
The  Cock  and  the  Pearl. 
A  hungry  cock  was  looking  for  food.  He  found  a  pearl, 
large  and  beautiful.  He  let  it  fall  to  the  ground.  "This  is  a 
pretty  pearl,"  he  said.  "A  man  would  like  to  have  it,  but  it  is 
of  no  use  to  me.  One  grain  of  corn  is  worth  more  to  me  than 
all  the  pearls  on  earth." 

Fifteenth  Week. 
Who  was  looking  for  food ?    What  did  he  find?    What  did 
he  do  with  it?    What  did  he  say? 

Memory. 

Third  Stanza,  "The  Swing." 

Till  I  look  down  on  the  garden  green, 

Down  on  the  roof  so  brown — 

Up  in  the  air  I  go  flying  again, 

Up  in  the  air  and  down ! 
Memory  Gem. — A  little  stone  may  upset  a  large  cart. 

Fifteenth  Week. 
Conversation  Lessox. 
What  is  this?  (Maple  leaf.)  What  colors  do  you  see  in 
it?  Would  you  like  to  paint  it?  What  colors  would  you  use? 
How  would  you  make  brown  ?  Where  are  all  the  leaves  now  ? 
(On  the  ground.)  What  do  they  do  for  the  earth?  (Make 
a  warm  blanket.)  What  other  leaves  have  you  seen?  Who 
could  bring  one?  Did  any  one  ever  gather  nuts?  Where 
were  most  of  the  nuts?     (Under  the  leaves.) 

Correct  Expresion. 
I  bought  a  ball  for  a  dime. 

Sentences  for  Copy. 
Joe  bought  gloves  for  a  dollar. 
Mother  bought  bread  for  five  cents. 

Oral  Reproduction. 
Two  frogs  once  lived  in  the  same  pond.    One  warm  sum- 


mer all  the  water  dried  up.  So  the  frogs  set  out  to  find  a  new 
home.  They  came  to  a  deep  well.  "Here  is  water,"  said  one, 
"let  us  leap  in."  "Stay  awhile,"  replied  the  other.  "Let  us 
look  before  we  leap.  This  well  is  very  deep.  If  the  water 
should  dry  up  we  could  not  get  out." 

Where  did  two  frogs  once  live?  One  warm  summer  what 
became  of  the  water?  What  did  the  frogs  set  out  to  find? 
To  what  did  they  come?  What  did  one  say?  What  did  the 
other  reply? 

Memory. 
"Seven  Times  One."      Jean  Ingelow.      First  and  second 
stanzas. 

There's  no  dew  left  on  the  daisies  and  clover, 

There's  no  rain  left  in  heaven ; 
I've  said  my  "seven  times"  over  and  over, 

Seven  times  one  are  seven. 
I  am  old,  so  old  I  can  write  a  letter; 

My  birthday  lessons  are  done; 
The  lambs  play  always,  they  know  no  better — 
They  are  only  one  times  one. 
Memory  Gem. — A  single  sunbeam  is  enough  to  drive  away 
many  shadows. 

Sixteenth  Week. 
Conversation  Lesson. 

On  picture  "Shoeing  the  Horse,"  by  Landseer. 

How  many  of  you  have  been  in  a  blacksmith's  shop?  Tell 
me  what  you  saw  there?  I  am  going  to  show  you  a  picture 
painted  by  a  great  artist,  of  a  blacksmith  shoeing  a  horse.  The 
artist's  name  is  Landseer.    I'll  write  it  on  the  blackboard. 

Is  the  horse  gentle  ?  Is  the  man  kind  ?  Do  you  think  the 
horse  is  afraid  of  the  man?  Would  the  horse  let  you  ride  on 
his  back?  Why  do  you  think  so?  Is  the  horse  well  taken 
care  of?  How  can  you  tell?  Tell  me  about  the  dog.  Why 
is  the  donkey  here? 

Correct  Expression. 
I  haven't  any. 

Sentences  for  Copy. 
Jack  hasn't  any  sweater.    I  haven't  any  reader. 

Oral  Reproduction. 

A  crab  said  to  her  son,  "Why  do  you  walk  so  to  one  side, 
my  dear?  It  looks  better  to  go  straight  forward."  "Well, 
mother,"  said  the  young  crab,  "if  you  will  show  me  the  straight 
way,  I  will  walk  in  it." 

The  mother  tried  to  go  striaght  forward.  She  could  not 
do  it.  "Ah !"  said  her  son,  "when  you  learn  to  walk  straight, 
you  can  teach  me." 

What  did  the  crab  say  to  her  son?  What  did  the  young 
crab  reply?  Then  what  did  the  mother  try  to  do?  Could  she 
do  it?    What  did  her  son  say? 

Memory. 

Third  stanza — "Seven  Times  One." 

O  moon !  in  the  night  I  have  seen  you  sailing 

And  shining  so  round  and  low ; 
You  were  bright,  ah  bright!  but  your  light  is  failing — 
You  are  nothing  now  but  a  bow. 
Memory  Gem. — It  is  better  to  be  sure  than  sorry. 
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Seventeenth  Week. 
Conversation  Lesson. — Water. 
Tell  me  all  the  uses  you  know  of  water.  (Drink  for  all, 
animals  and  plants,  and  as  a  cleansing  agent.  Speak  of  the 
healthfulness  of  clean  skin,  clean  clothes,  etc.)  What  does 
Jack  Frost  do  to  water?  (Freezes  it.)  Can  it  be  changed  to 
water  again?  How?  If  you  melt  snow,  what  does  it  become? 
What  is  snow  made  of.  then?  Where  does  the  snow  come 
from?  (Jack  Frost  makes  snow  out  of  the  rain  drops  away 
up  in  the  sky.)  What  does  he  decorate  our  windows  with 
sometimes?  (Frost.)  What  is  frost  made  of?  (Water.) 
Do  ice  and  snow  and  frost  all  look  alike?  Do  they  look  like 
water?  Will  ice  and  snow  and  frost  melt  if  they  are  kept  in 
the  cold?  What  will  melt  them?  What  melts  snow  out  of 
doors  on  a  warm,  sunny  day? 

Correct  Expresion. 
The  book  lay  on  the  table. 

Sentences  for  Copy. 
My  books  lay  on  the  desk.    His  hat  lay  on  the  table. 
Oral  Reproduction. 

A  man  caught  a  little  fish  in  his  net.  It  began  to  beg  for 
its  life.  "'Please  let  me  go.  I  am  too  small  to  be  worth  much 
now.  Maybe  you  will  catch  me  when  I  am  large."  But  the 
man  replied,  "Oh,  no!  I  will  not  let  you  go.  A  small  fish  in 
my  net  is  worth  more  than  a  large  one  in  the  river." 

What  did  a  man  catch  in  his  net?  For  what  did  it  begin 
to  beg?    What  did  it  say?    What  did  the  man  reply? 

Memory. 

Fourth  stanza,  "Seven  Times  One." 
You  Moon,  have  you  done  something  wrong  in  heaven. 

That  God  has  hidden  your  face? 
1  hope  if  you  have,  you  will  soon  be  forgiven, 
And  shine  again  in  your  place. 
Memory  Gem. — From  saving  comes  having. 

Eighteenth  Week. 
Conversation  Lesson. 
Picture,  "The  First  Step,"  by  Millet. 
What   is  the  baby  trying  to  do?     Where  does  he  want 
to  go?    Who  wants  him  to  come  ?    How  do  you  know  he  wants 
him  ?     Is  the  father  a  big  man?  (Look  at  his  long  arms.    They 
reach  half  way  to  the  baby.  |  What  do  you  think  he  is  saying? 
The  child  is  only  a  baby.    Will  he  work  firmly?    Tell  where 
each  one  in  the  picture  is  looking.     Is  the  baby  eager  to  go? 
What  is  the  father's  business?    How  can  you  tell?    Notice 
the  size  of  the  spade.    Can  you  see  the  home  in  the  picture? 
[s  this  a  rich  man's  baby?    Do  you  think  it  will  be  happy? 
Why? 

Correct  Expression. 
1   am  afraid. 

Sentences  for  Copy. 
William  was  afraid  to  go  home.     I  am  afraid  of  a  tiger. 

Oral  Reprodiction. 
The  Donkey  and  the  Grasshopper. 
A    donkey    heard    a   grasshopper    chirping   in    the    field. 
Would   that  I  could   sing  like  you,  dear  grasshopper,"   he 


cried.  "What  food  gives  you  such  a  sweet  voice?"  "1  feed 
on  the  morning  dew,"  said  the  grasshopper.  "Then  I  will 
live  on  dew,"  answered  the  donkey.  He  left  his  food.  He 
drank  only  morning  dew.  But  he  died  of  hunger.  He  had 
not  learned  to  chirp. 

Whom  did  a  donkey  hear  chirping  in  the  field?  What 
did  he  cry?  What  did  the  grasshopper  say?  What  did 
the  donkey  answer?  What  did  he  leave?  What,  only,  did 
he  drink?    What  became  of  him?    Had  he  learned  to  chirp? 

Memory. 
Fifth  Stanza,  "Seven  Times  One." 
O,  velvet  bee,  you're   a  dusty   fellow, 

You've  powdered  your  legs  with  gold! 
O,  brave  marsh  Mary-buds,  rich  and  yellow, 
Give  me  your  money  to  hold ! 
Memory  Gem — Enough  is  great  riches. 

Nineteenth  Week. 
Conversation  Lesson. — Sunshine. 
There  is  something  in  this  room  that  came  in  so  softly 
that  no  one  could  possibly  hear  it.     You  can  all  see  it. 

Guess  what  it  is.  (Sunshine.)  Where  did  the  sunshine 
come  from?  What  shape  is  the  sun?  W7here  is  the  sun- 
shine falling  besides  here?  Can  we  always  see  the  sun? 
What  hides  it  sometimes?  Did  you  know  the  sun  is  always 
shining  whether  we  see  it  or  not — even  in  the  night 
time?  Our  world  turns  round  and  so  it  takes  us  away  from 
the  light,  but  the  sun  is  shining  as  brightly  as  ever.  What 
is  the  sunshine  doing  all  day?  (Giving  us  light,  warming 
the  air  and  ground.)  Can  we  catch  a  sunbeam?  Show 
^lass  prism  and  hold  it  in  sunlight.  Tell  me  all  the  colors 
you  can  see.  Did  you  ever  see  a  rainbow?  Was  it  a  sunny 
or  rainy  day?    (Both.) 

Correct   Expression. 
He  did  it  on  purpose. 

Sentences  for  Copy. 
He  pushed  me  on  purpose. 
I  did  not  do  it  on  purpose. 

One  day  a  grasshopper  met  an  ant.  She  was  carrying 
food  to  her  nest.  "Come  and  play  with  me."  said  the  -rass- 
hopper.  "No,  thank  you,"  replied  the  ant.  "1  must  lay  up 
food  for  the  winter."  Away  went  the  grasshopper,  singing 
and  dancing.  Winter  came.  The  grasshopper  had  nothing 
to  eat.  He  said  to  the  ant,  "Please  give  me  something  to 
eat."  "No,"  replied  the  ant.  "You  sang  all  summer  when 
1  was  at  work.    Now  go  and  dance." 

One  day  whom  did  a  grasshopper  meet?  What  was  she 
carrying?  What  did  the  grasshopper  say?  What  did  the 
ant  reply?  What  did  the  grasshopper  go  away  doing? 
What  season  came?  What  had  the  grasshopper  to  eat? 
What  did  he  say  to  the  ant5    What  did  the  ant  reply  ? 

Memory. 
Sixth  Stanza.  "Seven  limes  One." 
O  Columbine,  open  your  folded  wrapper, 
Where  two  twin  turtle-doves  dwell! 
(  >.  Cuckoo-pint,  toll  me  the  purple  clapper 
That  hangs  in  your  clear  green  bell. 
Memory  Gem  —  Honor  your  parents  and  the  world  will 
honor  you. 
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LANGUAGE— 2B 

Conversations. — Continued  from  March,   1915. 
Cleanliness. 

What  do  you  do  in  getting  ready  to  go  on  a  visit?  We 
bathe.  We  comb  our  hair.  We  clean  our  nails.  We  put  on 
our  best  clothes.  Why  do  you  do  all  this  ?  We  do  this  because 
we  wish  to  look  nice.  Why  do  you  care  to  look  nice  ?  People 
like  us  when  we  look  nice.  Is  there  anybody  here  in  school 
whom  you  wish  to  like  you  ?  We  want  you  and  our  school- 
mates to  like  us.  What  is  one  way  to  make  us  like  you?  We 
must  keep  ourselves  clean.     We  must  keep  our  clothes  clean. 

Drill  on  poured  (not  spilled). 

John,  pour  the  water  into  the  pail.  What  did  you  do,  John? 
I  poured  the  water  into  the  pail.  George,  you  pour  the  water 
into  the  basin.  What  did  you  do,  George?  I  poured  the 
water  into  the  basin.  (Ask  children  to  give  sentences  with  the 
word  poured.) 

The  Rabbit. 

What  kind  of  ears  has  the  rabbit  ?  The  rabbit  has  long  ears. 
What  kind  of  tail  has  it?  It  has  a  short  tail.  What  does 
the  rabbit  eat?  It  eats  leaves  and  grass.  What  else  does  it 
like ?  It  likes  apples,  too.  What  is  the  rabbit  called?  It  is 
called  Bunny. 

The  Swing. 

Where  is  your  swing?  Aly  swing  is  in  the  yard.  Who 
made  it?  My  father  made  it  for  me.  Do  you  like  to  swing 
high  ?    I  like  to  swing  very  high. 

Drill  on  /  sazc. 

Conversation. — What  I  saw  on  my  way  to  school  this 
morning. 

Have  the  pupils  tell  you  the  different  things  they  saw,  thus 
drilling  on  the  form  /  saw. 

Pussy  Willows. 
Where  do  Pussy  Willows  grow  ?    They  grow  by  the  brook- 
side.     What  kind  of  hoods  have  they  ?     They  have  pretty  fur 
hoods.     What  do  they  like?     Pussy  Willows  like  the  warm 
sunshine.     What  else  do  they  like?     They  like  the  rain,  too. 

A I  ARCH. 

What  is  the  name  of  this  month  ?  The  name  of  this  month 
is  March.  What  do  little  boys  like  to  do  in  March.  Little  boys 
like  to  fly  kites.  What  will  the  March  wind  do  to  the  kites? 
The  March  wind  will  make  the  kites  fly  high. 
Dramatization. — The  Fox  and  the  Crow. 
Crow:  "Now  that  I  have  this  piece  of  cheese,  I  shall  see 
that  no  one  takes  it  from  me." 

Fox  (seeing  crow  in  tree)  :  "I  shall  try  to  get  that  piece  of 
cheese." 

Crow :     "I'll  hold  the  cheese  tighter  in  my  mouth." 
Fox:     "How  pretty  you  are,  my  friend.     You  must   sing 
very  sweetly.     Please  sing  a  song." 

Crow:     "Why,  yes.     Oh!  my  cheese  has  dropped  down." 
Fox:    "I  have  the  cheese  now.    I  must  run  away." 
Crow :     "Wasn't  I  foolish  to  listen  to  him." 

Care  of  the  Teeth. 

What  do  we  do  to  our  teeth  every  day?     Every  day  we 

clean  our  teeth.    With  what  do  we  clean  our  teeth  ?    We  clean 

them' with  a  soft  tooth  brush.    Why  must  we  have  good  teeth? 

We  must  have  good  teeth  so  that  we  can  chew  our  food  well. 


Autumn. 

Where  do  the  little  birds  go  in  Autumn?  They  go  to  the 
Sunny  South.  Why  do  they  go  to  the  South?  They  go  to 
the  South  because  it  is  warm  there.  What  color  are  the  leaves 
turning?    The  leaves  are  turning  yellow  and  gold. 

Drill — She  doesn't,  he  doesn't,  it  doesn't. 

Think  of  a  sentence  using  "she  doesn't,"  meaning  your 
mother.  She  doesn't  let  me  hold  the  baby.  She  doesn't  let 
me  go  out  before  I  do  my  homework. 

Now  use  "he  doesn't,"  meaning  your  father.  He  doesn't 
want  me  to  stay  out  late.  He  doesn't  go  to  bed  late.  lie 
doesn't  scold  me. 

Use  "it  doesn't."  Say  something  of  this  plant.  It  doesn't 
get  enough  sunshine. 

Say  something  of  this  pen.     It  doesn't  seem  to  write  well. 

Say  something  of  this  key.    It  doesn't  fit  the  lock. 

Keeping   the   School-Room    Clean    is   a    Sign    of    Good 

.Manners. 
Why  do  we  clean  our  shoes  if  they  are  muddy  before  we 
come  into  the  schoolroom  ?  We  clean  our  shoes  before  we 
come  into  the  schoolroom  because  we  wish  to  keep  our  floor 
clean.  How  else  can  you  keep  the  floor  clean?  We  need  not 
throw  paper  on  it.  Why  should  we  keep  the  floor  clean  ?  If 
the  floor  is  clean,  our  room  will  look  nice.  Sometimes  little 
children  are  careless  about  it.  Do  you  suppose  they  are  think- 
ing about  vou  or  me?  No,  they  are  not.  Then  what  must  we 
call  them?  We  must  call  them  impolite.  In  what  way,  then, 
can  you  show  good  manners.  We  can  show  good  manners  by 
trying  to  keep  our  schoolroom  neat  and  clean. 

Robin  Red  Breast. 
Who  has  come  from  the  South  ?    The  robin  has  come  from 
the  South.     How  do  you  know  it  is  the  robin?    It  has  a  red 
breast.    What  did  it  sing?    It  sang  "Cheer-up,  cheer-up." 

The  Eskimo. 
Who  lives  in  the  Far  North?    The  Eskimo  lives  in  the  Far 
North.     In  what  kind  of  house  does  he  live?     He  lives  in  a 
house  made  of  snow.     Where  does  the  Eskimo  play  all 
He  plays  in  the  snow  all  day.    What  does  he  do?    He  rides  on 
his  sled.     Who  draws  the  sled?    Dogs  draw  the  sled. 

.My  Dog. 
What  is  your  dog's  name?    My  dog's  name  is  Jack.    What 
color  is  your  dog?    He  is  a  black  dog.    What  does  he  do?    He 
likes  to  play  and  jump.     What  kind  of  a  dog  is  he?    H< 
good  dog.     Do  you  like  him?     I  like  him  very  much. 

Dramatisation. 

The  Dog  in  the  M  ^nger. 

Dog  (lying  on  some  hay)  :     "Bow  !  wow  !  wow  ! 

Ox:  "I  am  very  hungry,  Mr.  Dog.  May  I  have  some  of 
that  nice,  sweet  hay  for  my  supper"" 

Dog :     "I  shall  not  let  you  touch  it.    Bow  !  wow  !  wow  !" 

Ox:  "Plefisej  let  me  have  a  little.  I  haven't  had  anything 
to  eat  all  day." 

Dog:  "If  you  come  any  nearer.  I  shall  bite  you.  Bow! 
wow  !" 

Ox :  "What  a  selfish  dog  you  are.  You  cannot  eat  the  hay 
vourself,  and  vou  will  not  let  me  eat  it." 
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Care  of  the  Skin. 

How  do  we  take  care  oi  our  skin?  We  take  care  of  the 
skin  by  washing  it.  What  should  we  do  with  our  clothing  at 
night  when  we  go  to  bed?  When  we  go  to  bed,  we  should  take 
off  our  underclothing.    Wha  d  we  do  with  it?    We  shake 

it  well  and  let  it  air.  Why  should  we  do  this?  We  should  do 
this  to  keep  our  skin  clean. 

The  Squirrel. 

What  kind  of  tail  has  the  squirrel?  The  squirrel  has  a 
long,  bushy  tail.  What  can  the  squirrel  do?  It  can  run  and 
jump.  What  else  can  it  do?  It  can  crack  nuts.  What  does  it 
like  to  eat?    It  likes  to  eat  nuts. 

Drill  on  threw. 

John,  thr.nv  the  paper  into  the  basket.  George,  what  did 
John   do?     John   threw   the   paper   into   tin  Morris, 

throw  the  broken  pen  away.  What  did  Morris  do?  He  threw 
the  broken  pen  away.  Who  threw  the  pencil  on  the  floor? 
I  threw  the  pencil  on  the  floor. 

(Have   the   children    make    up    -  -    using  the   word 

threw.) 

The  Cow. 

[s  the  cow  a  large  or  <mall  animal?  The  cow  is  a  large 
animal.  What  has  the  cow  on  top  of  its  head?  It  has  two  horns 
on  top  of  its  head.  What  kind  of  a  tail  has  the  cow?  The  cow 
has  a  long  tail.  What  does  it  eat"  It  eats  grass.  What  does 
the  cow  give  us?    The  cow  gives  us  milk. 

What  is  the  color  of  our  flag  llag  is  red.  white  and 

blue.  How  many  >tripc-  are  there?'  There  are  thirteen  stripes. 
How  many  are  red?     Sevi  are  red.     How  many  are 

white?  Six  are  white.  What  is  the  color  of  the  stars?  The 
stars  are  white. 

Dratnat 

The  Boy  and  the  Fk 

Boy  ( to  other  boys  I  :  "Come  on.  !po_\s.  let  us  play  near  the 
pond." 

Frogs  i  seeing  bo)  .-  >  :    "I  hope  those  boys  won't  hurt  us." 

Boys  (seeing  "Ha!  ha!     Xow,  we  shall  have  some 

fun.     We  will  make  those  fro  rider  the  water.     Let's 

throw  stones  at  them." 

Frogs:  "'Won't  you  please  stop  throwing  stones  at  us? 
You  have  killed  some  of  us  already.  Do  you  see  any  fun  in 
that?-" 

Bo\ rs :     "Forgive  us,  dear  frogs.     We  were  very  thoug 
less.    We  shall  not  throw  any  more  stones." 

June. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  first  summer  month?    The  name 
of  the  first  summer  month  is  June.     How  man 
It  has  thirty  days.     What  do  we  celebrate  in  June?     In  June 
we  celebrate  Flag  Day.    On  what  day  does  this  come?    This 
comes  on  the  fourteenth  of  June. 

A  Trit  to  the  Woo 

Where   were   we  yesterday?     Y<  we   were  to  the 

woods.    What  did  we  do  there?    We  gathered  B  What 

kind  of  flowers  did  we  pick?     We  picked  dandelions,  dai 


and  \  iolets.    What  did  one  of  the  boys  find?    One  of  the  boys 
found  a  Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 

Dramatization. 
The  Short  Talc  of  the  Rabbits  Who  Went  Out  to  See  the 

World. 

One. — What  a  beautiful  morning  this  is.  How  warm  the 
sunshine  is.     Don't  you  want  to  go  out  to  see  the  world? 

Other. — Why,  yes ;  let  us  go.  I  am  tired  of  staying  in  this 
hack  yard. 

One. — Where  shall  we  go,  Other? 

Other. — Let  us  go  to  the  front  garden.  The  grass  is  very 
fresh  and  u;reen  there. 

One. — Alright.  I  am  reao 

Other. — Look  at  this  nice  big  cabbage  leaf.    Let  us  taste  it. 

Dog  (seeing  them). — Bow!  wow  !  wow!  Don't  you  touch 
that  cabbage  leaf.     My  master  told  me  to  watch  this  garden. 

One. — Oh !  dear.  This  world  belongs  to  him.  Well,  let 
him  have  it.    We  don't  want  it. 

Other. — I  would  rather  stay  in  my  own  back  yard  and  eat 
cabbage  leaves. 

My  Pony. 
What  is  your  pony's  name?     My  pony's  name  is  Charles. 
How  old  is  he?     He  is  only  one  month  old.     What  do  you  do 
with  him?    I  often  play  with  him.     What  does  he  like  to  eat? 
He  likes  to  eat  oats. 

The  Beach. 
Where  do  you  like  to  go  in  the  summer  time  ?    In  the  sum- 
mer time  I  like  to  go  to  the  beach.    What  do  you  do  there?    I 
like  to  play  with  the  sand.     What  do  you  do  with  the  sand? 
I  fill  my  little  pail  with  sand. 

Drill  "put  a  dress  on  me"  i  not  "put  me  on."  ) 
What  kind  of  a  waist  did  your  mother  put  on  you?     My 
mother  put  a  clean  waist  on  me.     What  color  was  it?     It  was 
white.     Who  put  a  blue  tie  on  you?    My  mother  put  a  blue  tie 
on  me.     Who  put  on  your  shoes?     1  put  on  my  shoes. 

Playing  Soldier. 
What  do  you  carry  when  you  play  soldier?    When  we  play 
soldier  we  carry  guns  and  swords.     What  do  you  play  on? 
We  play  on  the  drum.    Who  is  at  the  head  ?    The  captain  is  at 
the  head.    What  does  he  say?    He-  Idiers,  mark  time  ! 

left,  right ;  left,  right ;  forward,  march  !" 

How  x  a  Humming  Tor. 

Where  do  you  hold  the  top?  You  hold  the  top  , in  your 
hand.  How  do  you  hold  the  string?  You  must  hold  fast  the 
string.  Then  what  do  you  do  with  the  string?  Then  you  wind 
the  string  tightly.  Xow  what  do  you  do  with  string?  Now 
you  pull  the  string  quickly.  What  do  you  do  with  the  top? 
You  drop  the  top  to  the  floor.  What  does  the  top  do?  The 
top  spins  and  hui 

Drill  on  "take  off  my  waist"  i  not  "put  out 

The  following  story  may  be  told  and  then  the  children  may 
reproduce  it  by  means  of  questioning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Max  is  a  clean  little  boy.  He  always  wears  a  clean,  white 
waist  to  school.  He  also  wears  a  blue  tie.  After  school  he 
takes  off  his  clean  waist.  His  mother  put-  a  dark  waist  on 
him.    He  also  takes  off  his  blue 

(To  be  continued,  i 
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LANGUAGE   WORK— 3A 
Term  Plan  and  Details  of  Work — Spring  Term. 
Monday. — Oral  Reproduction. 
Tuesday. — Construction. 
Wednesday. — Four  lines  of  Poetry. 
Thursday. — Copy. 
Friday. — Correct  Expression. 
Memory — 

Many  things  Xokomis  taught  him 
Of  the  stars  that  shine  in  Heaven 
Showed  him  Ishkoodah,  the  comet, 
Ishkoodah,  with  fiery  tresses. 
What    did    Xokomis    teach    Hiawatha?      Who    was    Ish- 
koodah ?     What  kind  of  tresses  had  he  ? 

Details. 

I.  Oral  Reproduction. 

The  Magic  Ball. 

"The  Magic  BalF' — Speaking  and  Writing,  Book  I— Max- 
well, Johnston,  Barnum. 

There  was  a  grand  sultan  who  was  never  seen  to  do  any- 
thing but  sit  upon  his  throne.  Whatever  he  wanted  was 
brought  to  him  by  servants.  He  was  too  lazy  even  to  fan 
himself,  but  when  it  was  warm,  he  would  bid  a  servant  wave 
a  fan  over  him. 

The  time  came  when  this  sultan  fell  sick  and  had  to  send 
for  a  doctor.  The  doctor  knew  what  the  matter  was  as  soon 
as  he  saw  him.  If  the  patient  had  been  a  common  man,  the 
doctor  would  have  said :  "Get  up  and  take  exercise.  There 
is  nothing  the  matter  with  you  but  lazy  bones!"  But  because 
it  was  the  sultan,  he  did  not  dare  to  say  such  things.  Instead, 
he  made  a  deep  bow  and  took  out  of  his  bag  a  common-looking 
ball. 

"Your  majesty,"  said  he,  "allow  me  to  present  this  magic 
ball,  stuffed  with  rare  and  mysterious  elements.  Rightly 
used,  it  has  wonderful  power  to  cure  sickness.  Take  it  to  your 
royal  garden  every  day  and  bat  it  around  until  you  are  well 
warmed  up.  Through  the  magic  power  of  this  ball  you  will 
soon  recover  from  your  illness." 

The  sultan  accepted  the  magic  ball  with  its  mysterious 
stuffing,  and  used  it  according  to  directions.  He  grew  better 
and  stronger  every  day,  and  soon  he  was  quite  well. 

Now  he  keeps  the  ball  in  his  treasure  box,  along  with  his 
crown  jewels.  He  believes  it  is  really  a  magic  ball.  Could 
you  explain  the  magic  in  it? 

Questions. 

Who  never  did  anything  but  sit  on  the  throne?  Who 
brought  everything  to  him?  What  was  he  too  lazy  to  do? 
Who  fanned  him? 

What  happened  to  the  sultan  one  day?  Who  was  sent 
for?  What  did  the  doctor  think  to  himself?  What  didn't  he 
say  to  the  sultan  what  he  thought?  Instead,  what  did  the 
doctor  do?  What  kind  of  a  ball  did  the  doctor  say  it  was? 
How  did  he  tell  the  sultan  to  use  it?  What  happened  to  the 
sultan  later  on?    Where  does  the  sultan  keep  the  ball  now? 

II.  Construction. 

A  Snow  Storm. 
\\  hat  a  wild  day !     The  snow  is  piling  up  everywhere.     It 
comes  in  at  the  windows.     I  have  to  play  in  the  house. 
Imitations — A  Rainy  Day.  A  Sunny  Day. 


What  a  stormy  day  !  The  rain  is  pouring  down  in  torrents. 
It  tries  to  come  in  at  the  windows.  I  have  to  play  in  the 
house. 

III.  Copy. 

850  Tenth  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  December  6,  1914. 
My  Dear  Miss  Meyers : 

I  am  sorry  I  was  late.  I  did  not  get  up  in  time.  I  will 
not  spoil  the  class  record  again. 

Your  loving  pupil, 

Harry  Cohen. 

IV.  Teach  correct  use  of  were.    Fill  blanks  : 

1.  The  pears  green. 

2.  the  floors  swept? 

3.  The  people  at  church. 

4.  The  children  good  yesterdav. 

5.  The  boys playing  ball. 

Eleventh  Week. 
Monday. — Dictation. 
Tuesday. — 4  lines  of  poetry. 
Wednesday. — Conversation. 
Thursday. — Copy. 
Friday. — Correct  expression. 

Memory. 

Showed  the  Death-Dance  of  the  spirits. 
Warriors  with  their  plumes  and  war  clubs 
Flaring  far  away  to  northward 
In  the  frosty  nights  of  winter. 
Y\  hat  else  did  Xokomis  show  Hiawatha  ?     What  did  the 
warriors  wear? 

Details. 

I.  Dictation. 

First  January  all  in  white, 
Then  February  short  and  bright, 
See  breezy  March  go  tearing  round, 
But  tearful  April  makes  no  sound. 

II.  Conversation. 

Cleanliness. 

Once  a  lady  gave  a  very  dirty  boy  a  clean  white  collar  such 
as  he  had  never  owned.  Before  he  wore  it,  he  washed  his 
hands  and  face  and  tried  to  keep  them  clean.  Why  ?  Develop 
conversation,  introducing  frequent  bathing,  care  of  teeth,  hair, 
nails,  etc. 

III.  Copy. 

First  stanza  of  "The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat." 

IV.  Correct  Expression. — Fill  blanks  with  was  or  were. 

1.  your  mother  ill  ? 

2.  The  girls cold  yesterday. 

3.  The  bells ringing. 

4.  The  glass  cracl 

5.  the  boys  happy? 

Twelfth  Week. 

Monday. — Copy. 
Tuesday. — Oral  reproduction. 
Wednesday. — Dictation. 
Thursday. — Use  of  comma. 
Friday. — 4  lines  of  poetry. 
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Memory. 
Showed  the  broad  white  road  in  heaven, 
Pathway  of  the  ghost,  the  shadows, 
Running  straight  across  the  heavens, 
I  irowded  with  the  ghosts,  the  shadows. 
Where  was  the  broad  white  road?     Whose  pathway  was 
it?    What  was  the  road  crow. led  with? 

Details. 

I.  753  Manhattan  Avenue, 

Brooklyn,  December  10,  1914. 

Dear  Sam  : 

Christmas  is  almost  here  and  we  will  have  a  long  vacation. 
I  hope  you  will  enjoy  every  minute  of  it.  I  am  going  to  the 
country  with  my  father. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Charles  Pincus. 

II.  Oral  reproduction. 

Aurora. 

Aurora  lived  far  up  in  the  sky.  When  she  appeared  in  the 
morning,  the  sky  was  filled  with  rosy  light.  The  birds  sang 
sweet  songs.  The  flowers  turned  on  their  stems  to  greet  her. 
Aurora  smiled  on  all  the  birds,  and  placed  a  dewdrop  on  the 
flowers. 

Where  did  Aurora  live?  What  was  the  sky  filled  with 
when  she  appeared  in  the  morning?  What  did  the  birds  do? 
What  did  the  flowers  do?  What  did  Aurora  do?  What  did 
she  place  on  the  flowers  ? 

III.  Dictation. 

The  Stars. 
A  little  red  child  loved  the  stars.     At  sunset  he  would  run 
up  into  the  hills  to  see  the  stars  come  out.    One  star  he  loved 
most  of  all.    He  called  it  "My  Star  Beautiful." 

IV.  Teach  use  of  comma  after  the  name  of  a  person  ad- 
dressed. 

1.  John,  throw  that  away. 

2.  Mary,  were  you  absent  yesterday? 

3.  Joseph,  shut  the  window. 

4.  Sam,  close  the  door. 

Thirteenth  Week. 
Monday. — Oral  reproduction. 
Tuesday. — Copy. 
Wednesday. — 4  lines  of  poetry. 
Thursday. — Construction. 
Friday. — Correct  expression. 

Memory. 
At  the  door  on  summer  evenings 
Sat  the  little  1  [iawatha: 
Heard  the  whispering  of  the  pine  trees, 
Heard  the  lapping  of  the  waters. 
Who  sat  at  the  door  on  summer  evenings?     What  did  he 

hear? 

Details. 

I.  Oral  reproduction. 

The  Fox  and  the  Stork. 
The  fox  invited  the  stork  to  sup  with  him.  and  placed  a 
shallow  dish  on  the  table.    The  stork,  with  her  long  bill,  could 
hing  out  of  the  dish,  while  the  fox  could  lap  up  the  food 
with  his  tongue,  and  so  the  fox  laughed  at  the  stork. 


The  stork,  in  her  turn,  asked  the  fox  to  dine  with  her.  Slit 
placed  the  food  in  a  long  necked  jar,  which  she  could  easily 
feed  with  her  bill,  while  the  fox  could  get  nothing.  That  was 
tit  for  tat. 

Question. 

Whom  did  the  fox  invite  to  dine  with  him?  In  what  kind 
of  a  dish  did  he  place  the  food?  Why  could  the  stork  eat 
nothing?  What  did  the  fox  do  when  he  saw  that  the  stork 
could  not  eat? 

What  did  the  stork  do  in  her  turn?  In  what  kind  of  dish 
did  she  put  the  food  in?    Why  could  the  fox  get  nothing? 

II.  Copy. 

573  Clinton  Street. 

Brooklyn,  Dec.  16,  1914. 

Dear  Fred: 

We  are  going  skating  on  Saturday  and  would  like  to  have 
you  join  us.     If  you  may  go,  meet  us  at  the  station  at  two 

o'clock. 

Your  old  playmate. 

William. 

III.  Construction.— Coney  Island. 

I  like  to  go  to  Coney  Island.  It  is  fun  to  wade  in  the  water. 
The  Atlantic  rolls  up  on  the  beach. 

Imitation. — Prospect  Park. 

I  am  always  glad  to  go  to  Prospect  Park.  I  never  get  tired 
of  watching  the  ducks  and  the  swans.  They  swim  on  Pros- 
pect Park  Lake. 

IV. — Use  of  have  or  has. 

1.  The  bush lost  its  flowers. 

2.  The  roses a  sweet  smell. 

3.  Jack lost  his  hook. 

4.  Mary found  her  pen. 

5.  the  girls  their  coats? 

Fourteenth  Week. 

Monday. — Dramatize. 
Tuesday.— 4  lines  of  poetry. 
Wednesday. — Memory  letter. 
Thursday. — Correct  expression. 
Friday. — Oral  description. 

Memory. 

Sounds  of  music,  words  of  wonder; 

"Minne-wawa!"  said  the  pine  trees. 

"Mudway-aushka !"  said  the  water. 
What  did  the  pine  trees  say?    What  did  the  water  say? 

Details. 

I.  Dramatize  "The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise." 

II.  Write  from  memory  with  aid  of  questions,  letter  of 
previous  week.  Questions  on  board.  Where  was  the  letter 
written?  When  was  it  written?  To  whom  was  it  written? 
About  what  did  William  write?  On  what  day  are  they  going 
skating?  At  what  time  and  where  is  he  to  meet  them?  What 
did  he  write  last? 

III.  Fill  blanks  with  is,  are,  was.  were,  has,  have. 

Two  |,;r(js a  nest.    The  nest rough  outside, 

DUt  it  a  lining  of  soft  hair.     Last  April  there  

four  little  eggs  in  the  next.     Each  tgg  blue.     Now 

tliere four  little  birds. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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LANGUAGE    WORK— 3B 

Eleventh  Week. 
Monday. — Reproduction   story. 
Tuesday. — Verb  lesson. 
Wednesday. — Composition. 
Thursday. — Memory. 
Friday. — Plural  of  nouns. 
Monday. — Reproduction  story. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  son  of  very  poor  parents.  He 
had  no  toys  and  very  few  books.  He  went  to  school  only 
one  year,  but  he  studied  hard  and  did  very  well  in  his  studies. 
When  he  grew  to  be  a  man  he  was  made  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Questions. 
Was  Abraham  Lincoln  the  son  of  poor  parents?      What 
toys  and  books  did  he  have?    Tell  about  his  schooling.     How 
long  did  he  go  to  school?     Did  he  like  to  study?     When  he 
grew  to  a  man,  what  did  he  become  ? 
Tuesday. — Verb  lesson. 

Verb  Speak. 
Teach  forms  of  the  verb. 
Have  pupils  use  these  in  statements. 
Have  pupils  supply : 

1.  We  must  try  to  ■ —  so  that  we  can  be  understood. 

2.  I  shall to  my  mother  about  it. 


3.  Have  you 

4.  He  has  — 


to  him: 


as  a  gentleman  should. 

5.    Hush,  he  is  now. 

Wednesday. — Composition. 

Pied  Piper. — Part  II. 
As  a  preparation  read  Pied  Piper,  Part  II. 
Proceed   as    in    Composition,   on    Part    I,    Seventh   Week. 
Place  questions  on  board.     Have  pupils  first  answer  orally. 

Then  have   written  answers.     Have   them   write  answers 
one  by  one.     Continue  until  composition  is  complete. 

Questions. 

1 .  What  did  the  Piper  offer  to  do  ? 

2.  What  did  the  Mayor  agree  to  do? 

3.  Where  did  the  Piper  go?     Tell  what  happened. 

4.  Did  the  Mayor  keep  his  promise? 

5.  How  did  the  Piper  feel? 
Thursday. — Memory. 

Sweet  and  Low. 
Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low. 

Wind  of  the  western  sea, 
Low,  low  breathe  and  blow, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea ! 

Questions. 

What  is  spoken  about  in  this  poem?    What  two  things  are 

said  about  the  western  wind.     Where  does  the  western  wind 

come  from? 

Friday. 

Plural  of  Nouns. 

Teach  plural  of  potato,  tomato,  piano. 

Have  pupils  use  these  words  in  statements  as  in  previous 

number  lessons.  _      ,,  ,   _„    , 

Twelfth  Week. 

Monday. — Oral  explanation.     (Hygiene.) 

Tuesday. — Poetry. 


Wednesday. — Composition. 
Thursday. — Statements,  questions. 
Friday. — Transcription  exercise. 
Monday. — Oral  explanation. 

Care  of  Teeth. 
The  oral  explanation  of  each  pupil  will  consist  of  answers 
to  the  following  questions,  placed  on  the  board : 

1.  Have  you  a  tooth  brush? 

2.  When  do  you  use  it? 

3.  How  do  you  use  it? 

4.  Tell  something  else  that  you  should  do  to  take  care  of 
your  teeth. 

5.  Why  shouldn't  you  break  nuts  with  your  teeth? 

6.  Why  should  you  use  a  soft  tooth  pick  and  not  a  pin  to 
pick  your  teeth? 

Let  one  child  make  a  resume  of  the  topic,  "Care  of  Teeth." 
Tuesday. — Memory  work. 

Sweet  and  Low.     (Continued.) 

Over  the  rolling  waters  go, 

Come  from  the  dying  moon  and  blow, 

Blow  him  again  to  me, 

While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one  sleeps. 

Questions. 

Who  is  speaking  in  these  lines?  What  does  she  ask  the 
wind  to  bring  her?  What  kind  of  work  does  the  baby's  father 
do?  How  do  you  know?  Why  is  the  water  called  rolling 
waters?    Is  the  moon  really  dying? 

Wednesday. 

Write  from  dictation  the  composition  of  previous  week. 

Thursday. 

Have  pupils  make  a  statement  about  the  plural  of  foot, 
salmon,  brush,  hat,  farmer. 

Change  these  statements  to  questions. 

This  lesson  reviews  not  only  statements  and  questions  but 
also  plurals  of  nouns. 

Friday, — Transcription  exercises. 

Copy  from  board : 

Once  a  cunning  little  spider  built  a  home  for  himself.  It 
was  on  a  kitchen  wall.  The  tidy  housemaid  brushed  the  web 
away. 

Then  the  spider  built  another  home.     The  maid  brushed 
it  away.    Again  the  spider  spun  a  web.    This  time  the  maid 
did  not  brush  it  away.     She  let  the  persevering  spider  live  in 
peace.    Would  you  let  the  web  remain  ? 
Thirteenth  Week. 

Monday.- — Oral  description. 

Tuesday. — Reproduction  story. 

Wednesday. — Poetry. 

Thursday. — Letter  copy. 

Friday. — Read  to  pupils. 

Monday.- — Oral  description. 

Picture  Story. 

Hold  up  a  picture  of  the  Whistling  Boy. 

Ask  questions,  such  as, 

1.  Why  do  people  call  this  picture  the  Whistling  Boy? 

2.  Why  is  he  whistling? 

3.  What  makes  him  happy? 

4     Where  has  he  been  all  morning? 
5.     How  do  you  know 5 
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6.  Why  is  he  dressed  like  that? 

7.  Would  you  like  to  spend  a  dav  with  him? 

8.  Why? 

Tuesday. — Reproduction  story. 

The  Golden  Touch. 

There  was  once  a  king  named  Midas.  His  little  daughter's 
name  was  Marygold. 

The  golden  touch  was  given  to  the  king.  Everything  he 
touched  became  gold.  One  day  he  touched  his  little  daughter. 
She  became  a  gold  statue.  The  king  was  glad  when  the  golden 
touch  was  taken  from  him. 

Teacher  tells  story  as  a  whole  then  asks  questions. 

Questions. 
What  was  the  king's  name?  What  was  the  king's  daugh- 
ter's name?  What  gift  was  given  to  the  king?  What  power 
did  this  gift  give  him?  What  did  he  touch  one  day?  What 
happened?  When  the  touch  was  taken  from  him.  how  did  the 
king  feel? 

Wednesday.  Memory. 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon. 
Rest,  rest  on  mother's  breast, 
Father  will  come  to  thee  soon. 

Questions. 
Who  is  talking?     Whom  is  the  mother  talking  to?     What 
does  she  tell  the  baby  to  do?    For  whom  are  they  waiting? 
Thursday. — Letter  from  copy.  48  Bond  Street, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 
October  17,  1914. 
Dear  Grace : 

Will  you  come  to  the  park  with  me  Saturday  ?     We  shall 
start  about  eleven  o'clock.     We  shall  bring  our  lunch. 
When  we  get  there  we  shall  go  to  see  the  animals. 

Your  friend, 

Marie  Kooper. 
Miss  Grace  Summer. 
Friday. 

Reading  to  pupils  from  Macdonald's  "At  the  Back  of  the 
North  Wind." 

Fourteenth  Week. 
Monday. — Oral  explanation. 
Tuesday. — Memory. 

Wednesday. — Composition.    Dictate  letter. 
Thursday. — Plural,  sing. 
Friday. — Read  to  pupils. 
wday. — Oral  explanation. 

How  to  Build  a  Snow  Man. 
Aid  the  explanation  of  the  pupils  by  placing  the  following 
questions  on  the  board  and  allowing  them  to  give  answers: 

1.  What  is  the  first  thing  we  must  do?  What  things  do 
we  need  ? 

2.  Which  ball  of  snow  must  we  make  the  larger,  the  hall 
for  the  body  or  the  ball  for  the  head  ? 

3.  How  shall  we  arrange  the  broom-sticks  or  arms  and 
legs? 

4.  What  shall  we  use  for  eyes,  nose  and  mouth? 

5.  What  -hall  he  wear  on  his  head? 

6.  What  shall  we  put  in  his  hand  ? 


Tuesday. — Memory. 

Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest 

Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west, 

Under  the  silver  moon. 

Sleep  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep. 

Questh  I 
What  does  the  mother  tell  the  baby?  What  are  silver  sails? 
Is  the  moon  really  silver?     What  makes  the  moon  seem  to 
be  silver? 
Wednesday. 

Write  from  dictation  the  letter  of  the  previous  week. 
Thursday. 

Plural  of  Nouns. 
Teach  plural  of  mouse,  ax.  ox. 
Proceed  as  in  other  lessons  on  number. 
Friday. 
Reading  to  pupils  from  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 

Fifteenth   Week. 

Monday. — Verb  Lesson. 

Tuesday. — Composition. 

Wednesday. — Reproduction  story. 

Thursday. — Memory. 

Friday. — Statements.     Questions. 

Monday. 

Verb  Write. 

Teach  forms  of  the  verb. 

Tell  about  the  helping  words  used  with  written. 

Have  pupils  give  statements  as  in  previous  lessons. 

Have  pupils  supply  parts  of  the  verb  in  sentences  like  the 
following : 

Will  you  a  letter? 

My  mother  has  her  name  in  my  book. 

The  boys their  exercise. 

Henry his  well. 

Tuesday. — Composition. 

Jack  Frost. 

Introduce  this  lesson  by  having  a  short  talk  on  signs  of 
winter.  Lead  pupils  to  tell  about  Jack  Frost  and  his  work ; 
freezing  weather,  icy  window  panes,  frozen  lakes,  etc. 

Help  pupils  by  placing  an  outline  similar  to  the  following: 

First  paragraph — Tell  that  Jack  Frost  is  in  the  air.  Tell 
what  he  does  to  the  window  panes  and  to  the  earth. 

Second  paragraph — Tell  why  the  children  like  him. 

Illustration. 

Jack  Frost. 

Jack  Frost  has  come  to  visit  us.  He  paints  pictures  on  the 
window  panes.  He  covers  the  earth  with  snow.  He  freezes 
the  lake  so  the  boys  and  girls  can  skate. 

Wednesday. — Reproduction  Story. 

The  Foolish  Goats. 
One  day  a  goat  started  out  for  a  walk.     He  came  to  a  nar- 
row bridge.     At  the  middle  of  the  bridge  he  met  another  goat. 
Trouble  began.    Neither  goat  would  yield.    They  both  fell  into 
the  water  and  were  drowned. 

Questions. 
What  did  a  goat  do  one  day?      What  did  he  come  to? 
Whom  did  he  meet?     What  did  both  refuse  to  do?     What 
happened?     What  does  this  story  teach? 
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Eleventh  Week. 

I.  Type  Sentences  III.     What  the  Quality  of  Things  Are. 
The  air  is  mild.    The  sun  is  bright.  Sugar  is  sweet.    The 

child  is  happy. 

What  is  said  of  the  air?    Mildness  is  a  quality  of  the  air. 
What  quality  has  the  sun?  sugar?  the  child? 

II.  Composition. 

Model. — The  Dewdrop's  Story. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  a  part  of  the  great  ocean.  With 
millions  of  other  little  drops  like  myself  I  floated  about  and 
had  a  good  time.  After  a  while  I  grew  tired  and  went  up  to 
see  the  sun.  I  stayed  up  there  a  while,  but  it  began  to  grow  so 
cold  I  thought  I  would  come  back  to  earth. 

This  morning  you  found  me  on  a  blade  of  grass.  I  hope 
to  go  back  to  my  mother  soon. 

Using  above  model,  children  may  write  on  The  Marble's 
Trip. 

III.  Contractions. 
It  is  not  cold  today. 
It  isn't  cold  today. 

Do  these  two  sentences  tell  the  same  thing? 

What  words  in  the  second  sentence  are  not  written  as  they 
are  in  the  first  sentence  ? 

How  do  we  make  isn't  from  is  not  ? 

What  letter  is  left  out  in  the  short  form. 

What  is  used  instead  of  the  letter  o? 

This  short  form  is  called  a  contraction. 

Rule. — Use  an  apostrophe  wherever  a  letter,  or  letters,  are 
left  out  of  a  word. 

IV.  Draw  rectangles  to  represent  envelopes  and  write  the 
following  addresses : 

Mrs.  Frank  Matthews,  475  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  John  Black,  38  Macon  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  John  Graham,  96  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Eleanor  Hill,  65  Stuyvesant  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Master  James  Sands,  98  East  96th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

V.  Dictation. 

Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought, 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought, 
Our  hearts,  in  glad  surprise, 
To  higher  levels  rise. 

— Longfellow. 

Memory  Gem. 

The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 
It  was  the  schooner  Hesperus, 
That  sailed  the  wintry  sea, 
And  the  skipper  had  taken  his  little  daughter, 
To  bear  him  company. 

Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy  flax. 
Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of  day, 
And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn  bud-;. 
That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  skipper  he  stood  beside  the  helm. 

His  pipe  was  in  his  mouth, 

And  he  watched  how  the  veering  flaw  did  blow 

The  smoke  now  west,  now  south. 


Then  up  and  spake  an  old  sailor, 
Had  sailed  to  the  Spanish  main, 
"I  pray  thee  put  into  yonder  port, 
For  I  fear  a  hurricane. 

"Last  night  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring, 
And  tonight  no  moon  we  see!" 
The  skipper  he  blew  a  whiff  from  his  pipe, 
And  a  scornful  laugh  laughed  he. 

Colder  and  louder  blew  the  wind, 
A  gale  from  the  northeast, 
The  snow  fell  hissing  in  the  brine, 
And  the  billows  frothed  like  yeast. 

Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain 

The  vessel  in  its  strength, 

She  shuddered  and  paused,  like  a  frightened  steed, 

Then  leaped  her  cable's  length. 

"Come  hither !  come  hither !  my  little  daughter, 

And  do  not  tremble  so, 

For  I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale. 

That  ever  wind  did  blow." 

He  wrapped  her  warm  in  his  seaman's  coat 

Against  the  stinging  blast; 

He  cut  a  rope  from  a  broken  spar, 

And  bound  her  to  the  mast. 

"O  father !  I  hear  the  church  bells  ring, 
O  say,  what  may  it  be?" 
"  'Tis  a  fog-bell,  on  a  rock-bound  coast !" 
And  he  steered  for  the  open  sea. 

"O  father !  I  hear  the  sound  of  guns, 
O  say,  what  may  it  be?" 
"Some  ship  in  distress  that  cannot  live 
In  such  an  angry  sea !" 

"O  father !  I  see  a  gleaming  light, 
O  say,  what  may  it  be?" 
But  the  father  answered  never  a  word ; 
A  frozen  corpse  was  he. 

Lashed  to  the  helm,  all  stiff  and  stark, 

With  his  face  turned  to  the  skies, 

The  lantern  gleamed  through  the  gleaming  snow 

On  his  fixed  and  glassy  eyes. 

— Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

Questions  for  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus/' 
What  kind  of  ship  is  a  schooner? 
What  time  of  the  year  was  it? 
What  is  another  name  for  skipper? 
Why  did  he  take  his  daughter  with  him? 
What  is  another  way  of  saying  to  bear  him  compar.  . 

What  color  is  the  flax  flower? 
What  time  of  the  day  is  the  dawn  ? 
What  part  of  the  ship  is  the  helm? 

How   could   the   skipper   tell   what   kind   of   a   wind    was 
blowing  ? 

What  does  the  old  sailor  advise  the  skipper  to  do?    Why? 
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What  two  signs  of  a  hurricane  had  he  seen? 
How  does  the  skipper  answer  the  old  sailor? 

What  kind  of  a  wind  is  a  gale? 

How  does  a  liquid  with  yeast  in  it  look? 

How  did  the  billows  or  waves  look? 

What  is  another  way  of  saying  the  storm  smote  the  vessel? 
Why  is  the  ship  like  a  frightened  horse?     (Explain  cable's 
length.) 

What  word  could  you  use  in  place  of  weather?    blast? 
Why  did  the  skipper  tie  his  daughter  to  the  mast? 

What  sound  came  over  the  water  to  the  ship? 
What  does  the  daughter  think  it  is? 
What  does  the  father  say  it  is? 
Why  does  he  steer  for  the  open  sea? 

What  sound  does  the  child  hear  next? 
What  does  the  father  say  the  guns  mean? 

What  does  the  daughter  see  shining  on  the  water? 
Why  does  her  father  not  tell  her  what  light  it  is? 

How  is  the  skipper  found? 

Why  does  the  poet  call  the  snow  gleaming? 

What  does  the  poet  mean  by  glassy  eyes? 

(The  Spanish  Main  is  part  of  the  coast  of  South  America.) 
Twelfth   Week. 

I.  Reproduction. 

Neptune. 

Xeptune  is  the  god  of  the  sea.  He  rides  over  the  waves 
in  a  chariot  made  of  wondrous  shells  that  gleam  in  the  sun- 
light. 

Tritons  with  wreathed  horns  follow  his  chariot.  Grace- 
ful naiads  play  about  him  in  the  water,  dashing  the  spray  and 
diving  into  the  placid  sea. 

Neptune  can  also  cause  a  storm  on  the  sea  by  beating  the 
waves  with  his  trident.  The  winds  answer  his  call  and  soon 
huge  billows  mount  to  the  skies. 

Questions  for  Reproduction  Story  : 

Who  is  the  god  of  the  sea?  What  does  he  do?  Who  fol- 
low his  chariot?   Who  play  about  him?  What  can  Xeptune  do? 

II.  Write  contractions  for  the  following  words  and  use 
each  contraction  in  a  sentence. 

does  not  is  not  have  not        it  is  I  am 

do  i  has  not         was  not  did  not  I  have 

III.  Type  Sentences.    What  the  Qualities  of  Things  Are. 
Write   sentences  naming  the  qualities    of    the    following 

things. 

Apple-,  Ink  Sky  Milk  Coal 

Chalk  ilrass  A  lion  Ashes  Thorns 

IV.  Composition.  Fable  Dialogue.     Model. 

Belling  the  Cat. 
1st  Mouse.     I  think  the  cat  is  a  great  nuisance.     Some- 
thing should  be  done  to  rid  us  of  her. 


2nd  Mouse.    Suppose  we  hang  a  bell  around  her  neck. 
3rd  Mouse.     Who  will  hang  it  around  her  neck? 
2nd  Mouse.     Not  I.    1  have  a  family  to  keep. 
1st  Mouse.    Not  I.    I  am  too  old. 
All.    Look  out !    The  cat ! 

Using  model,  write  about  The  Fox  Who  Lost  His  Tail. 
V.     Dictation. 

They  are  never  alone  that  are  accompanied  with  noble 
thoughts. — Sidney. 

Thirteenth  Week. 

I.  Type  Sentences.     What  Things  Are. 
The  horse  is  a  quadruped. 

Frank  is  a  1 

The  sparrow   is  a  bird. 

The  mackerel  is  a  fish. 

The  shovel  is  a  tool. 

The  ant  is  an  insect. 

The  church  is  a  building. 

What  is  the  horse?    Frank?    The  sparrow?    Etc. 

II.  Change  the  following  statements  so  as  to  make  each 
of  them  mean  more  than  one. 

The  dog  barks.    Dogs  bark. 

The  wolf  howls. 

The  quail  whistles. 

The  bee  buzzes. 

The  fish  swims. 

The  owl  hoots. 

The  horse  neighs. 

The  water  freezes. 

The  snow  falls. 

The  river  flows. 

III.  Composition.     Description.     Model. 

My  Home. 

I  live  on  Graham  avenue  near  Broadway.  The  house  is 
a  brick  building,  five  stories  high.    I  live  on  the  third  floor. 

Our  flat  has  five  rooms.  The  parlor  is  in  the  front  of  the 
building.  The  kitchen  is  in  the  back.  Between  the  kitchen 
and  the  parlor  are  the  three  bedrooms. 

Using  above  model,  children  write  describing  their  own 
home. 

IV.  Reproduction   Story. 

Apollo  and  Daphne. 

Cupid,  the  mischievous  little  god  of  love,  once  shot  a  golden 
arrow  into  the  heart  of  Apollo  and  a  leaden  one  into  the  heart 
of  a  graceful  wood  nymph  called  Daphne. 

Now,  the  golden  arrow  made  Apollo  love  Daphne,  but  the 
leaden  arrow  made  Daphne  hate  Apollo  and  flee  from  him. 

As  Daphne  fled  through  the  woods  she  cried  to  the  river 
god  to  save  her  from  Apollo.  The  river  god  answered  her 
cry  and  changed  her  into  a  beautiful  laurel  tree. 

Questions  for  Reproduction  Story : 

What  did  the  god  of  love  once  do?  What  did  the  golden 
arrow  do?  What  did  the  leaden  arrow  do?  Whom  did 
Daphne  ask  to  save  her?    Into  what  was  she  changed? 

V.  Dictation. 

He  liveth  long  who  liveth   well, 

All  else  is  life  but  flung  away; 
He  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 

Of  true  things  truly  done  each  day. 
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LANGUAGE   WORK— 4B 
Term  Plan  and  Details  of  Work — Spring  Term. 

Tenth  Week. 
MONDAY — Model  Composition    (studied  and  imitated). 
TUESDAY — Written  Composition   (from  outline). 
WEDNESDAY — Prose    (memory    selection).     Dictation. 
THURSDAY— Capitalization. 
FRIDAY— Review.    Dictation. 

Model  Composition  from  Outline. 
"Fire." 

I.  In  engine  house. 

a.  Alarm  sounds. 

b.  Men  slide  down  pole. 

c.  Horses,  engines — fires  started. 

II.  Run  to  the  fire. 

a.  Galloping  horses. 

b.  Driver  leaning  forward. 

c.  Gong — street   cars — wagons — people. 

III.  The   Fire. 

a.  False  alarm. 

b.  Horses  walk  back. 
Imitation — A  Fire  Drill  in  School : 

I.  First    Bell — Attention — clothing — lines. 

II.  Second  Bell — March  down  stairs  to  street — to  corner. 

III.  Return  to  classroom. 

Composition. 
Write    from    outline    composed    in    class    by    pupils    and 
teacher.     (Subject,  "Fire.") 

Prose.     (Memory   Selections.) 

When  boys  and  girls  salute  the  flag,  they  do  not  merely 
express  their  pride  that  it  is  a  flag  honored  over  the  world. 

They  ought  to  remember  that  the  flag  represents  the 
country  to  which  they  owe  duties  every  hour  of  their  lives. 
All  the  time  they  are  receiving  blessings  from  that  country, 
and  all  the  time  they  have  duties  to  that  country. 

— Ed.  Everett  Hale. 

All  titles  of  honor  and  respect  should  begin  with  capitals. 

Each  boy  write  his  father's  name,  mother's  name,  and  the 
names  of  all  his  family. 

"Uncle"  and  "Aunt." — When  you  write  the  word  "Uncle" 
or  "Aunt"  as  a  part  of  a  name,  begin  it  with  a  capital  letter,  as  : 

1.  Aunt  Jane  gave  me  a  ring. 

2.  I  received  a  ring  from  Aunt  Jane. 

3.  Joe  is  going  home  with  Uncle  Henry. 

4.  The  boy  gave  the  letter  to  his  aunt. 

Why  is  Aunt  (Jane)  written  with  capitals  in  Sentence  2? 
Why  is  Uncle  written  with  a  capital  in  Sentence  3.     Why  h 

The  Goldenrod. 
What  kind  of  dress  has  Goldenrod?  Goldenrod  has  a 
yellow  dress.  Where  does  it  grow  ?  It  grows  by  the  roadside. 
What  does  Goldenrod  like?  It  likes  the  rain  and  the  sunshine. 
Why  do  you  like  Goldenrod?  I  like  it  because  it  is  a  pretty 
flower. 

Prose  Memory  Selections. 
If  a  man  empties  his  purse  into  his  head,  no  man  can  take 
it  away  from  him.     An  investment  in  knowledge  always  pays 
the  best  interest. 

— Benjamin  Franklin. 


Languai 

Speech  Drill.     (Verb) 

Teacher  choose  verbs  (irregular)  and  use  them  in  sentences. 
Place  these  sentences  on  the  blackboard,  and  pick  out  the 
subject  and  the  predicate  of  each. 

To  test  pupil's  knowledge  of  possessives,  the  teacher  might 
ask  pupils  to  give  sentences  containing  possessives. 

Dictation. 

"Because  I  have  found  India,"  said  Columbus,  "I  will  call 
these  people  Indians." 

He  never  knew  that  the  country  he  discovered  was  America. 

John's  mother  said,  "I'm  glad  to  have  your  friend  here. 
It's  cold  today,  isn't  it?  I'll  take  your  hat.  Wouldn't  you 
like  some  hot  tea?" 

Rewrite  above.  Change  the  quotation  to  a  broken  quotation. 
Write  the  contracted  words  in  full. 

Transcription  Exercise. 

Look  not  mournfully  into  the  past:  it  comes  not  back  again. 
Wisely  improve  the  present :  it  is  thine.  Go  forth  to  meet  the 
shadowy  future,  without  fear,  and  with  a  manly  heart. 

— Longfellow. 
Aunt  not  written  with  a  capital  in  fourth  sentence. 

In  Sentence  2,  Aunt  is  part  of  a  name. 

In  Sentence  3,  Uncle  is  part  of  a  name. 

In  Sentence  4,  Aunt  is  not  part  of  a  name,  and  so  is  not 
written  with  a  capital. 

Language. 
Review  prose  memory  selections  previously  learned. 
Reading  to  Pupils:  "Indian  Tales." — May  Hall  Husted. 

Dictation. 

"Mr.  Wind,"  said  the  Miller,  "all  I  ask  of  you  is  to  blow 
for  three  or  four  hours  a  day  on  my  mill." 

Christopher  Columbus  was  an  Italian.  He  discovered 
America.  When  Columbus  landed  in  America  he  said:  "I 
take  possession  of  this  land  in  the  name  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Spain." 

Columbus  called  the  people  he  found  here  Indians.  He 
thought  he  had  discovered  India. 

Eleventh  Week. 
Monday. — Composition.     (Study  outline;  compose  orally.) 
Dictation. 

Tuesday. — Written  Composition. 
Wednesday. — Capitalization.     Dictation. 
Thursday. — Memory  Selection  (Prose). 
Friday. — Study  of  the  Adjective.     Dictation. 

Composition.     (From  Outline.) 
Columbus. 
(Study  outline.    Compose  orally.) 

I.  Object  of  voyage ;  three  ships. 

II.  Long  voyage. 

(a)  Complaints  of  sailors. 

(b)  Land  birds  seen. 

(c)  A  light. 

III.  Landing. 

(a)  Prayer  of  thanksgiving. 

(b)  "I  claim  the  land  in  the  name  of  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Spain." 
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IV.    Natives  on  shore. 

(a)  Appearance. 

(b)  Surprise. 
Course  of  Study — 

(Stories  for  reproduction  should  include  historical  anec- 
dote.)    Magellan,  Marco  Polo,  Caesar. 

Composition. 
Write  composition  on  Columbus. 

Titles  of  Honor  and  Respect. 

If  your  father  were  a  doctor,  he  would  be  called  Dr.  Smith. 

We  use  a  title  when  we  write  or  when  we  speak  to  a  per- 
son. If  your  father  had  a  government  position,  we  would  ad- 
dress him:     Hon.  Wm.  Smith. 

These  titles — Hon.,  Dr.,  Mr..  Mrs..  Miss,  Master,  begin 
with  what  kind  of  letters? 

Other  titles — Rev.  Gen.  Col.  Capt. 

Rule. — Begin  every  title  of  honor  and  respect  with  a  cap- 
ital letter.  When  the  title  is  abbreviated,  place  a  period 
after  it. 

Prose  Memory  Selections. 
I  have  seen  the  glories  of  art  and  architecture,  of  moun- 
tain and   river,  but   fairest  vision  on  which  these   eyes   ever 
looked  was  the  flag  of  my  country  in  a  foreign  land. 

— George  F.  Hoar. 

Comparative  and  Superlative  Degree  of  Adjectives. 

1.  The  boy  lived  in  a  small  red  house. 

2.  The  South  is  a  warm  country. 

What  words  did  I  use  to  describe  house?     (Red,  small.) 
What  word  did  I  use  to  describe  the  South?     (Warm.) 
What  other  words  could   I  have  used  to  describe  house? 
South  ? 

Words  that  are  used  to  describe  objects  are  called  adjec- 
tives. 

Give  sentences  containing  the  following  adjectives :  tall, 
round,  wide. 

Dictation. 

"We  have  found  India,"  said  Columbus.  "Let  us  call  these 
people  Indians." 

The  Indians  were  given  glass  beads  and  little  bells.  In  re- 
turn they  brought  fresh  water  and  fruit  to  the  white  men. 

"Good  day.  Friend  Ant,"  said  the  grasshopper.  "Come, 
sing  and  dance  with  me." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  the  ant.  "I  must  get  food  for  the  win- 
ter." 

"I  have  plenty  of  food  now,"  said  the  grasshopper.  "Why 
should  I  think  about  the  winter'" 

William  Tell  looked  at  the  apple  on  his  son's  head.  The 
boy  said,  "Father,  I  am  not  afraid." 

Change  the  quotation  in  the  above  to  a  broken  quotation. 

Twelfth  Week. 
Monday. — Letter  from  Outline.     (Prepare.) 
Tuesday. — Written  Letter.     Dictation. 
Wednesday. — Memory  Selection. 
Thursday. — Study  of  Adjectives.     Dictation. 
Friday. — Sentence  Study. 


Model  Letter.     (Outline.) 

Letter  to  friend  in  another  city. 

From  Outline. 

( Begin  letter — address — date — salutation. ) 

I.  Speak  of  reason  why  you  write. 

II.  Tell  name  of  your  school. 

(a)  Room,  classmates,  work. 

(b)  The  study  you  like  best — why. 

III.  Ask  about  school  your  little  friend  attends. 

(a)  Tell  him  to  tell  you  about  his  work. 

(b)  Tell  him  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  him. 

(Imitation  of  Model.) 

I. 

(Pupils  write  letter  to  a  classmate  who  is  ill.)    Use  outline 


as  model. 


II. 


Write  letter  to  teacher  telling  her  you  are  ill  and  asking 
her  to  send  you  a  story  book. 

III. 
Write  excuse  for  absence. 

Composition. 
Write  letter  from  Outline. 

Memory  Selection. 
First  four  lines  of  "The  Barefoot  Boy." 
(Study  in  same  manner  as  "Village  Blacksmith.") 

Comparative  and  Superlative  Degree.  (Adj.) 

Show  class  two  pencils — compare. 

long  longer 

(Write  on  board.) 

wide  wider 

thick  thicker 

Now  take  geography,  reader,  speller  (or  books  of  different 
sizes).  The  geography  is  the  largest  of  the  three.  Write  sen- 
tence on  the  blackboard  and  underline  word  used  in  compar- 
ison of  three  objects  (largest). 

The  word  that  we  use  in  comparing  two  objects  has  what 
ending? 

What  ending  has  word  used  in  comparing  three  objects? 
Am  I  comparing  two  objects  or  more  than  two  when  I  use 
the   word   taller?   tallest?   kindest?   loudest?   larger? 

Language. 
Review  type  sentences. 

Review  possessives  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  type 
sentences. 

Dictation. 

A  shepherd  boy  used  to  rouse  the  village  by  crying  "Wolf! 
Wolf!"  when  there  was  no  wolf. 

One  day  the  wolf  did  come  and  killed  all  the  sheep. 

Captain  Nathan  Hale  was  arrested  by  the  English.  He 
met  his  death  with  the  same  courage  that  had  marked  his  life. 
Mr  said.  "I  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my 
country." 
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LANGUAGE   WORK— 5A 

Thirteenth  Week. 
Language. 

1.  Drill  in  correct  use  of — find,  freeze,  pay,  meet. 

2.  Prepositions — below,  beneath. 

3.  Spelling  rule. 

Most  nouns  ending  in  f  or  fe  form  their  plurals  by  adding 
s  to  the  singular;  some  change  /  or  fe  into  ves  for  the  plural. 

4.  An  exclamatory  sentence  ends  with  an  exclamation 
mark. 

Composition. 

Oral.— Memorize  stanzas  V,  VI  of  "The  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims." 

Written. — Dictate  the  following: 

(a)  White  for  purity,  red  for  valor,  blue  for  justice  .  .  . 
the  flag  of  our  country,  to  be  cherished  by  all  our  hearts,  to 
be  upheld  by  all  our  hands. — Charles  Sumner. 

(b)  Be  courteous  to  all,  but  intimate  with  few;  and  let 
those  be  well  tried  before  you  give  them  your  confidence. 

— George  Washington. 

(c)  Grow  old  along  with  me, 
The  best  of  life  is  yet  to  be — 

The  last,  for  which  the  first  was  made. 

— Brozvning. 

(d)  Success  is  naught,  endeavor's  all. 

— Brozvning. 
Composition. 

Model  based  on  "A  Conversation  Between  Gluck  and  the 
Little  Gentleman." 

It  was  raining  very  hard.  The  little  gentleman  was  look- 
ing for  shelter.  He  wanted  to  get  into  Gluck's  house.  Gluck 
was  afraid  to  let  him  enter.  He  feared  the  anger  of  his  broth- 
ers. Water  was  dripping  from  the  little  gentleman.  He  said, 
"There's  your  great  fire  blazing,  crackling  and  dancing  on  the 
walls,  with  nobody  to  feel  it.  Let  me  in,  I  say.  I  only  want 
to  warm  myself." 

When  Gluck  let  him  in  a  strong  wind  blew  through  the 
house.     It  shook  the  old  chimneys. 

Outline — 

1.  Raining.     Shelter.     Gluck's  house. 

2.  Gluck  afraid.  Anger.  Water  dripping.  What  the 
gentleman  said. 

3.  Allowed  in.     Strong  wind. 

Pupils  rewrite  composition  according  to  outline. 

Fourteenth  Week. 
Language. 

1.  Drill  in  correct  use  of — fly,  get,  keep,  read. 

2.  Drill  in  correct  use  of  prepositions — beyond,  but. 

3.  Exceptions  to  spelling  rules. 

4.  Parts  of  a  letter. 

Composition. 

Oral.— Memorize  stanze  7,  8  of  "The  Landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims." 

Written. — Dictate  the  following: 

(a)  In  every  hive  there  are  three  kinds  of  bees.  They  are 
the  queen,  the  drones,  and  the  workers. 


The  drones  do  no  work.  The  workers  make  the  comb  and 
fill  it  with  honey.  They  take  care  of  the  young  bees  and  wait 
upon  the  queen. 

(b)  George  Washington  was  born  on  the  twenty-second 
day  of  February  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  thirty-two. 

(c)  Boys  of  spirit,  boys  of  will, 

I !( lys  of  muscle,  brain  and  power, 
Fit  to  cope  with  anything — 
They  are  wanted  every  hour. 

Not  the  weak  and  whining  drones 

That  all  trouble  magnify ; 
Not  the  watchword  of  "I  can't," 

But  the  noble  one,  "I'll  try." 

Composition. 

Letter  of  Application. 

Wanted — Boy,  at  least  14  years  old,  for  office  work.  Must 
be  good  penman  and  quick  at  figures.  Apply  by  personal  let- 
ter and  enclose  references.    Address  P.  O.  154,  "Sun." 

157  Graham  Avenue, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
January  27,  1915. 
P.  O.  154,  "Sun." 
Dear  Sir : 

I  wish  to  offer  myself  as  a  candidate  for  the  position  men- 
tioned in  your  advertisement  in  this  morning's  "Sun." 

I  am  fourteen  years  of  age  and  a  pupil  in  the  5A  grade  of 
Public  School  No.  43,  where  I  have  had  a  good  record  in  at- 
tendance, punctuality  and  scholarship. 

Enclosed  please  find  copies  of  recommendations  given  me 
by  my  principal  and  my  teacher.  You  may  refer  to  them  for 
further  reference. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Joseph  Bloom. 
Have  pupils  address  envelope  also. 

Fifteenth  Week. 
Language. 

1.  Drill  in  correct  use  of — say,  see,  run,  sing. 

2.  Drill  in  correct  use  of  prepositions — except,  for. 

3.  Most  nouns  ending  in  o  add  s  for  the  plural ;  some  end- 
ing in  o  add  es  for  the  plural. 

4.  Possessives  of  pronouns. 

Composition. 

1.  Oral. — Memorize  stanza  9,  10  of  "The  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims." 

2.  Written. — Dictate  the  following: 

(a)  China  is  a  very  old  country,  but  we  do  not  know  much 
about  it.  The  Chinese  are  fond  of  tea,  so  they  drink  it  often 
during  the  day.  The  Yang-tse-Kiang  and  the  Hoang-Ho  are 
the  two  great  rivers  of  China. 

(b)  Beauty  is  a  fairy;  sometimes  she  hides  herself  in  a 
flower  cup  or  under  a  leaf  or  creeps  into  the  old  ivy  and  plays 
hide  and  seek  with  the  sunbeams  or  haunts  some  ruined  spot, 
or  laughs  out  of  a  bright  young  face. 

(c)  To  err  is  human  ;  to  forgive,  divine. 

Composition. 
Description  by  comparison  or  contract. 
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The  Rabbit  and  the  Squirrel. 

The  rabbit  and  the  squirrel  are  both  wild  animals.  Each 
is  about  as  large  as  a  cat.    Each  can  be  tamed. 

The  rabbit  is  a  queer  little  fellow.  His  tail  is  only  a  small 
tuft  of  white,  while  that  of  the  squirrel  is  bushy. 

The  squirrel  moves  like  other  animals,  but  the  rabbit  runs 
by  quick,  short  jumps.  The  rabbit  lives  in  burrows,  whereas 
the  squirrel  builds  his  nest  in  a  tree.  The  squirrel  can  climb, 
but  the  rabbit  can  not. 

The  rabbit  lives  on  vegetables,  but  the  squirrel  gathers 
nuts  and  hides  them  in  trees.  The  rabbit  has  long  ears,  which 
stand  erect  when  he  sits,  but  lie  on  his  back  when  he  runs. 
The  squirrel's  ears  are  short.  His  teeth  are  sharper  and  he  is 
a  very  busy  animal. 

Outline — 

1.    What  they  are;  where  they  live. 

_\    Similarities  or  points  of  resemblance. 

3.  Their  difference-. 

4.  Uses  of  each.     Habits  of  each. 


GEOGRAPHY— 5A. 

Course  of  Study:  The  earth,  the  seasons,  latitude  and 
longitude. 

The  earth  or  globe  is  round  like  a  ball  or  sphere.  The 
circumference  of  the  earth  is  25,000  miles;  the  diameter 
measures  8,000  miles. 

There  is  an  imaginary  line  passing  through  the  earth 
from  end  to  end  which  we  call  the  axis.  The  ends  of  the 
axis  are  called  the  poles. 

The  earth  turns  on  its  axis,  much  as  a  top  spins  round. 
We  call  this  motion  rotation.  The  earth  rotates  on  its  axis 
once  every  twenty-four  hours,  causing  day  and  night. 
Show  by  experiment  (globe  and  lighted  candle)  that  those 
places  on  the  earth  turned  toward  the  sun  are  having  day 
while  those  turned  away  are  having  night. 

The  earth  revolves  around  the  sun.  As  a  ball  flying 
through  the  air  moves  onward  and  whirls  at  the  same  time, 
so  the  earth  has  two  motions.  While  it  is  ratating  on  its 
axis  it  is  moving  around  the  sun.  It  takes  the  earth  365J4 
days  to  complete  this  journey. 

The  path  of  the  earth  in  its  annual  revolution  is  called 
its  orbit. 

The  axis  of  the  earth  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit 
23y2  degrees. 

The  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun  and  the  in- 
clination of  the  earth's  axis  cause  change  of  seasons. 

A  /one  is  a  heat  belt.  There  are  five  zones:  North 
Frigid,  North  Temperate,  Torrid,  South  Temperate  and 
Smith  Frigid.  Places  on  or  near  the  equator  (Torrid  zone) 
receive  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  and  are  therefore  hot  all 
year  round. 

As  we  leave  the  equator  and  travel  toward  either  pole 
the  seasons  change. 

In  the  Frigid  zones  there  are  but  two  seasons — winter, 
which  is  very  long,  and   summer,   which   lasts  only  about 
months. 

In  the  Torrid  zone  we  have  only  two  seasons,  rainy  and 
dry.  The  days  and  nights  are  about  the  same  length 
throughout  the  year. 


In  the  Temperate  zones  there  are  four  seasons.  Spring 
beginning  March  21 ;  summer,  June  21 ;  autumn,  Septem- 
ber 21,  and  winter,  December  21. 

On  March  21  and  September  21  day  and  night  are  equal. 
These  times  are  called  equinoxes,  meaning  that  the  sun  has 
crossed  the  equator.  At  these  seasons  storms  called  equi- 
noxial  storms  are  expected. 

The  seasons  in  the  South  Temperate  zone  are  exactly 
opposite  to  those  in  the  North  Temperate  zone.  While  we 
arc  having  winter  our  cousins  below  the  equator  are  hav- 
ing summer  .  During  our  spring  they  have  autumn ;  dur- 
ing our  summer  they  have  winter,  and  during  our  autumn 
they  have  spring.  The  same  is  true  of  the  seasons  in  the 
North  and  South  Frigid  zones. 

Latitude  and  Longitude. 

A  great  circle  is  one  which  divides  the  earth  into  two 
equal  parts. 

The  equator  is  a  great  circle  passing  around  the  earth 
midway  between  the  poles.  It  divides  the  earth  equallv 
into  north  and  south. 

A  small  circle  is  one  which  divides  the  earth  into  un- 
equal parts. 

Every  circle  is  divided  into  360  degrees. 

Latitude  and  longitude  are  used  to  tell  location  of  places 
on  the  earth's  surface. 

Our  houses  are  all  numbered,  so  that  knowing  the  street 
and  number  we  can  easily  locate  them.  So  with  places  on 
the  earth  knowing  their  latitude  and  longitude,  we  can 
immediately  find  their  location. 

The  distance  north  or  south  of  the  equator  is  called 
latitude.  Places  north  of  the  equator  are  in  north  latitude, 
those  south  of  the  equator  are  in  south  latitude.  No  place 
can  have  more  than  90  degrees  of  latitude,  as  no  place  can 
be  farther  from  the  equator  than  the  poles. 

Parallels  of  latitude  are  small  circles  that  pass  around 
the  earth  parallel  to  the  equator.  The  parallels  are  num- 
bered on  the  sides  of  the  maps. 

Longitude. 

Meridian  circles  are  great  circles  passing  through  the 
poles.  A  meridian  is  half  a  meridian  circle.  It  extends 
from  pole  to  pole. 

Longitude  is  the  distance  east  or  west  of  a  given  merid- 
ian.    It  is  reckoned  from  the  Prime  Meridian. 

A  Prime  Meridian  is  any  meridian  from  which  the  na- 
tions may  choose  to  reckon  longitude. 

The  Meridian  of  Greenwich,  England,  is  the  Prime  Me- 
ridian for  all  nations. 

A  place  east  of  the  Prime  Meridian  is  in  east  longitude. 
A  place  west  of  the  prime  meridian  is  in  west  longitude.  No 
place  can  have  more  than  180  degrees  of  longitude.  Places 
on  the  Prime  Meridian  have  no  longitude. 

The  degrees  of  longitude  are  numbered  on  tops  and  bot- 
toms of  maps. 

The  rest  of  the  week  should  be  spent  in  training  chil- 
dren to  find  for  themselves  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
places  on  the  maps.    They  should  also  be  trained  to  locate 
place  when  given  their  latitude  and  longitude, 
i  To  be  continued.) 
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LANGUAGE    WORK— 5B 

Ninth  Week. 

Monday — Prose  Selection. 

A  fool,  says  an  Arab  proverb,  may  be  known  by  six  tilings : 
anger  without  cause,  speech  without  profit,  change  without 
motive,  inquiry  without  object,  putting  trust  in  a  stranger,  and 
not  knowing  one's  friends  from  his  enemies. 

(bring,  take)     The  teacher  said  to  the  pupil,  " your 

book  to  me.     Why   did  you   not  it  home  yesterday? 

Unless  you  it  home  every  day  you  cannot  learn  your 

lessons.     You   should   it   home   every   afternoon   and 


it  here  every  morning." 

The  mother  at  home  said  to  her  boy,  "Did  you your 

book  home  this  afternoon?     Be  sure  you  it  to  school 

every  morning.    You  should  it  home  every  afternoon, 

anil it  back  to  school  every  morning. 

Tuesday — Preparatory  Composition. 

The  Boy  with  the  Rubber  Boots. 

When  Fred  was  four  years  old  his  mother  gave  him  a  de- 
lightful surprise.  She  presented  him  with  a  pair  of  rubber 
boots.  These  were  the  first  pair  Fred  ever  had  and  he  was  the 
happiest  child  in  his  neighborhood. 

Every  morning  he  would  arise  early  and  tip-toe  to  the  win- 
dow to  see  if  it  were  raining  or  snowing. 

At  last,  to  Fred's  delight  he  arose  one  morning  in  January 
to  find  a  white  world.  He  put  on  his  boots  and  went  out  on  his 
sled.  The  snow  began  to  thaw  and  then  a  sudden  shower  came 
down  making  the  streets  slushy  and  muddy. 

Fred  trudged  on  through  the  gutters,  puddles  and  snow- 
drifts enjoying  himself  very  much. 

When  he  got  home,  he  was  covered  with  mud  from  head  to 
toe  and  looked  as  if  he  had  had  a  fine  time  rolling  on  the  muddy 
pavements.  His  mother  scolded  him,  gave  him  a  bath  and  put 
him  to  bed. 

Wednesday — Composition  re-written. 

Thursday — In  the  following  sentences  point  out  the  subject, 
predicate  and  complement. 

1.  The  good  general  was  a  brave  man. 

2.  This  apple  is  delicious. 

3.  Her  remark  was  harsh  and  impolite. 

4.  Napoleon  became  Emperor  of  the  French. 

5.  I  beheld  a  rainbow  in  the  sky. 
Teach  stems — frag,  graph,  diet. 
frag  =  to  break ;  fragment,  fragile. 

graph  =  to  write ;  autograph,  biograph,  paragraph. 
diet  =  to  say  ;  diction,  dictate,  predict. 

Friday — In  the  following  sentences  use  the  past  form  of  the 
verb  instead  of  the  present. 

1.  He  binds  books  for  the  public  library. 

2.  He  bring  us  oranges  from  Sicily. 

3.  They  buy  blankets  for  the  Indians. 

4.  Fisherman  catch  cod  near  the  cape. 

5.  Our  countrymen  fight  for  their  rights. 

6.  The  miller  grinds  the  farmer's  wheat. 

7.  What  we  cannot  take  we  leave. 

8.  The  merchant  loses  more  than  he  gains. 

9.  Can  it  be  that  the  ignorant  teach  the  wise? 
10  I  think  that  the  house  is  vacant. 

Tenth  Week. 
Monday — Prose  Selection. 


He  that  does  good  to  another  man  does  also  good  to  him- 
self; not  only  in  the  consequence,  but  in  the  very  act  of  doing 
it ;  for  the  consciousness  of  well-doing  is  an  ample  reward. 

Seneca. 

In  writing  these  sentences  change  "one"  to  "two"  and  make 
other  necessary  changes. 

1.  One-fourth  of  a  dollar  is  twenty-five  cents. 

2.  One  fly  has  six  legs. 

3.  One  penny  will  buy  one  cake. 

4.  One  child  plays  with  one  toy. 

5.  One  ox  has  eight  shoes. 

6.  One  man  mows  the  lawn  in  two  hours. 

7.  One  German  joined  his  regiment. 

8.  One  quart  equals  one-eighth  of  a  peck. 

9.  One  box  of  butter  weighs  five  pounds. 

10.  One  medal  was  given  to  one  hero. 
Tuesday — Composition.     Preparatory. 

Dangers  of  Playing  Tag. 

Most  children  are  fond  of  outdoor  games  in  which  they  can 
romp,  shout,  and  have  a  general  good  time.  Tag  seems  to  be  a 
favorite  game  with  all.  At  times  it  is  a  harmless  game  in  which 
everyone  enjoys  himself,  but  then  again  it  often  is  a  very 
dangerous  sort  of  amusement. 

It  should  be  played  in  a  large  open  field  where  only  the 
players  are  assembled. 

It  should  never  be  played  in  a  crowded  school  yard  for 
somebody  is  sure  to  be  hurt.  A  short  time  ago  a  group  of  large 
boys  decided  to  have  a  game  of  tag  in  the  school-yard.  They 
did  not  think  of  the  dangers  of  such  a  game  where  so  many 
pupils  were  gathered.  As  one  boy  was  being  pursued  he  ran  as 
fast  as  he  could  and  threw  down  two  little  kindergarten 
children.  One  of  them  had  a  deep  cut  in  his  head  and  the  other 
had  his  arm  broken. 

The  larger  boys  felt  very  sorry  when  they  saw  what  injury 
they  had  caused  and  made  up  their  minds  never  again  to  play 
tag  in  a  crowded  playground. 

Wednesday — Composition  re-written. 

Thursday — Stems — junct,  port,  scrib. 

junct  =  to  join;  junction,  adjunct,  conjunction. 

port  =  to  carry ;  porter,  portable,  export,  import. 

scrib  =  to  write ;  scribble,  subscribe,  describe. 

Review  rule  for  comma — words  in  a  series. 

1.  What  four  things  may  you  do  in  school? 

2.  What  can  you  buy  at  a  furniture  store? 

3.  What  does  the  carpenter  build? 

4.  What  tools  does  a  carpenter  use? 

5.  What  things  can  you  buy  in  a  grocery  store? 

6.  Of  what  materials  may  a  house  be  made  ? 

7.  What  are  the  primary  colors? 

8.  What  are  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass? 

9.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  gardener  ? 

10.  Write  a  sentence  naming  five  objects  seen  in  the  class- 
room. 

Friday — A  compound  subject  connected  by  and  requires  a 
plural  predicate. 

1.  The  sun.  the  moon,  and  the  stars the  earth. 

2.  Xellie.  Mary  and  Kate good  housekeepers 

3.  He  and  she the  delicate  china. 

4.  Do  Amy  and  Jennie diligently? 

5.  He  and  I  to  Prospect  Park. 
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A  compound  subject  connected  by  or  or  nor  require  a 
singular  predicate;  eidier — or,  neither — nor. 

Neither  time  nor  tide for  man. 

Neither   Longfellow    nor    Brvant "The    Bare-foot 

Boy." 

Either  you  or  he charge  of  the  clothing. 


Neither  he  nor  she 


to  blame. 


Either  his  father  or  his  mother 


enth  Week. 


alive. 


Monday — Paul  Revere's  Ride.    First  five  lines. 
Complete    the    predicate    by    supplying    suitable   predicate 
nouns.    Mention  the  verb  in  each  sentence. 

1.  The  hero  of  the  story  should  be  a  brave,  good . 

_\   Frank  will  some  time  be  a  famous . 

3.  The  giraffe  is  a  harmless,  gentle . 

4.  England  is  a  snug  little . 

5.  The  elephant  is  a  huge  clumsy  . 

6.  Mary's  doll's  name  is 


7.  Poor  Robert  has  long  been  a  very  sick . 

8.  Is  the  earth  really  a  large . 

9.  The  visit  to  the  park  was  a  delightful . 

10.  Their  business  is  a  great . 

Tuesday — Preparatory  Composition. 

Athletics. 

Athletics  is  considered  as  important  as  the  educational 
branches  and  is  therefore  taken  in  the  public  schools  as  well 
as  in  the  military  academies.  It  has  been  proven  that  a  strong 
body  will  make  a  strong  mind.  However,  too  much  exercise 
or  violent  exercise  is  more  dangerous  than  none  at  all. 

In  former  years,  very  little  athletics  was  taken  up  in  the 
schools.  Now  all  the  schools  have  baseball,  basket  ball,  chin- 
ning, broad  jump,  high  jump,  running,  [jutting  the  shot  and 
other  games. 

To  encourage  the  boys  to  walk,  the  Sunday  World  offers 
medals  to  members  of  the  Walking  Club.  Each  pupil  is  anxious 
to  get  a  medal  and  besides,  gains  health  by  being  in  the  open 
air  and  taking  such  healthful  exercise. 

\\  ednesday — Composition  re-written. 

Thursday — Suffixes — age,  able,  al. 

age  =  state  of  being,  allowance  for :  bondage,  coinage,  cart- 
age, postage. 
able  =  may  be.  fit  to  be,  worthy  of;  washable,  eatable,  read- 
able. 

al  =  pertaining  to,  act  of;  mental,  social,  removal. 

Mention  the  verbs,  predicate  adjectives,  and  predicate  nouns 
in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  The  pupils  were  very  tired  and  listless  boys. 

2.  The  poor  child  was  afterwards  a  famous  man. 

3.  Under  the  hot  sun  of  summer,  the  apples  grow  large  and 
mellow. 

4.  The  weather  stays  warm  and  sultry. 

5.  The  boy  was  very  rude. 

Friday — Fill  the  blanks  with  pronouns: 

1.  Bessie  recited  lessons  well,  because had 

studied well. 

2. wish  would  come  into  the  garden. 


4.  Next    week   shall    go   with 

Boston. 

5.  "Give the  book,"  — 

6.  Listen, children,  and 

things  about life. 


3.  The  boy  played  with 
doll. 


top  and  the  girl  with 


cried. 
—  will  tell 


cousin's    to 


a  few 


7.  The  shepherd  and 
power  to  recover  ■ 


—  companion  did  all  that  was  in 

—  lost  sheep. 

8.  Then  the  little  Hiawatha 

Learned  of  every  bird language. 

How built nests  in  summer. 

Where hid  themselves  in  winter. 

9.  The  man  took  the  little  girl  in  arms  and  kissed 

and  said,  " owe  life  to  ,  


brave  little  maid." 
10.  Tom   went  at 

struggled  out  of  

here  and  there. 


lesson    with   a   will,    and    soon 


difficulties,  for  Polly  helped 


Twelfth  Week. 

Monday — Paul  Revere's  Ride  (lines  6-14). 

Supply  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with  the  cor- 
rect prepositions. 

1.  The  horse  ran the  ring a  monkey 

his  back. 


2.  A  fine  painting  hung  - 

3.  The  boat  drifted  

the  rocks. 

4.  We  waited  sunset 

journey. 

5.  Aesop  wrote  a  fable 


the  wall 


the  piano. 


the   falls,  and   struck 


our 


a  fox  and  some  grapes. 


Tuesday — Letter — ordering  goods.     Preparatory. 

36  Montrose  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York, 

April  20,  1915. 
Messrs.  Park  &  Tilford, 

Broadway.  New  York. 
Gentlemen :    Kindly  send  me  5  bags  of  granulated  sugar.  2 
pounds  of  butter,  and  3  pounds  of  tea.    Please  charge  this  to  my 
account. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Charles  Cook. 
Wednesday — Letter  re- written. 

Thursday — In  the  following  sentences,  the  subjects  are  in 
regular  position.  Change  them  so  that  the  predicate  shall  come 
before  the  subject. 

1.  We  are  happy  boys  and  girls. 

2.  The  American  flag  is  a  beautiful  emblem. 

3.  Washington  was  first  in  war  and  first  in  peace. 

4.  The  gale  blew  louder  and  louder. 

5.  Rome  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

6.  New  York  is  truly  a  wonderful  city. 

7.  The  village  smithy  stands  under  a  spreading  chestnut 
tree. 

8.  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey. 

9.  She  was  a  lady  of  high  degree. 
10.  He  came  from  a  foreign  land. 

Friday — Stems — cap,  due,  fac,  mit. 

cap  =  to  take ;  captain,  captive,  captor. 

due  =  to  lead ;  conductor,  aqueduct,  product. 

fac  =  to  make,  to  do;  fact,  factor,  factory,  manufacture. 

mit  =  to  send :  admit,  commit,  permit. 
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ENGLISH— 6A 
Composition. 
(Continued  from  March,  1915,  Teachers  Monographs.) 
Study  of  parts  of  letter. 

Pupils  mention  some  things  of  which  they  or  their  parents 
have  had  to  complain.    Select  one  and  follow  outline. 

1.  Order  given — what;  when;  where? 

2.  Directions. 

3.  Directions  for  delivery. 

2.  Description  of  a  Person — The  Old  Apple  Dealer. 

He  is  a  small  man  with  gray  hair  and  gray  stubble  beard, 
and  is  invariably  clad  in  a  shabby  surtout  of  snuff  color, 
closely  buttoned,  and  half  concealing  a  pair  of  gray  panta- 
loons; the  whole  dress,  though  clean  and  entire,  being  evi- 
dently flimsy,  with  much  wear.  His  face,  thin,  withered,  fur- 
rowed, and  with  features  which  even  age  has  failed  to  render 
impressive,  has  a  frost-bitten  aspect. 

He  sits  on  a  bench  in  the  depot-room;  and  before  him  on 
the  floor  are  deposited  two  baskets  of  a  capacity  to  contain  his 
whole  stock  in  trade.  Across,  from  one  basket  to  the  other 
extends  a  board,  on  which  is  displayed  a  plate  of  cakes  and 
gingerbread,  some  russet  and  red-cheeked  apples,  and  a  box 
containing  variegated  sticks  of  candy ;  together  with  that  de- 
lectable condiment  known  by  children  as  Gibraltar  rock,  neatly 
done  up  in  white  paper.  There  is  likewise  a  half-peck  meas- 
ure of  cracked  walnuts,  and  two  or  three  tin  half-pints  or  gills, 
filled  with  the  nut  kernels  ready  for  purchasers. 

Such  are  the  small  commodities  with  which  our  old  friend 
comes  daily  before  the  world,  ministering  to  its  petty  needs 
and  little  freaks  of  appetite,  and  seeking  thence  the  solid  sub- 
sistence of  his  life.— Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Mosses  of  An  Old 
Manse. 

Read  and  orally  reproduced. 

Suggestions  for  description  to  be  written  by  children : 

The  Old  Clothes  Dealer. 

An  Italian  Immigrant. 

The  Newsboy. 

The  Scottish  Piper. 

Outline : 

1.  Description: 

a  Of  the  person, 
b  Of  his  dress. 

2.  a  Where  he  is  found, 
b  What  he  does. 

3.  His  use  in  the  world. 

Tenth  Week. 

1.  Answer  to  an  advertisement  cut  from  a  paper  by  pupils 
themselves.  Let  them  select  any  advertisement,  cut  it  from 
the  paper  and  answer  the  ad. 

2.  Original  Composition— The  Lighthouse. 

Explain  to  pupils  and  talk  about  the  need  of  them,  how 
and  where  they  are  built,  and  by  whom,  what  kind  of  a  lamp 
is  used,  what  surrounds  it,  what  kind  of  men  are  required  as 
keepers,  how  they  live,  and  how  many  lives  are  trusted  to  them. 
You  may  learn  what  different  kinds  of  lighthouses  there  are. 

Have  pupils  write  story  of  "One  Night  in  a  Lighthouse" 
from  the  following  suggestions: 


A  calm  evening — rowed  out  to  the  lighthouse— the  light- 
ing of  the  lamp— supper  with  the  lighthouse  keeper — rising  of 
the  wind — the  storm — trying  to  sleep — the  wreck — how  I  got 
back  next  morning. 

Three  or  four  paragraphs. 

Eleventh  Week. 
1.  Business  Letter: 

276  Benton  Avenue, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  16,  1915. 
The  Century  Co., 

Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen : 

I  inclose  in  this  letter  a  money  order  for  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents.     Please  send  me  the  "St.  Nicholas"  for  one  year. 
I  should  like  to  begin  with  the  April  number. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mary  L.  Hopkins. 
Suppose  you  wish  to  subscribe  for  "The  Youth's  Com- 
panion." Following  the  model  write  a  suitable  letter  to  Pern- 
Mason  &  Co.,  calling  their  place  of  business  201  Columbus 
Avenue,  Boston.  The  price  of  the  paper  is  a  dollar  and  sev- 
enty-five cents  a  year. 

2.  Original  Composition — An  Industry — The  Loading  of 
Vessels  at  Rosario. 

Rosario,  Argentina,  is  built  upon  a  bluff  so  high  that  it  is 
above  the  masts  of  the  vessels  on  the  water  below.  All  along, 
a  little  back  of  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  warehouses  of  gray  gal- 
vanized iron  have  been  constructed.  In  these  the  wheat  is 
stored  as  it  is  brought  from  the  field-. 

Now.  in  front  of  each  warehouse,  there  is  a  long  chute,  or 
trough,  made  of  wood  or  iron,  extending  down  to  the  water. 
These  troughs  are  in  sections,  so  that  they  can  be  shortened  or 
lengthened  at  will,  and  so  that  when  connected  they  make  a 
continuous  chute  running  from  the  bluff  into  the  hold  of  the 
steamer. 

The  bags  of  wheat  are  carried  from  the  warehouses  by 
men  and  thrown  into  the  chute.  Gravity  make-  them  de- 
scend, and  they  bounce  up  and  down  as  they  fly  into  the 
steamer,  making  us  think  of  an  army  of  gigantic  yellow  mice 
galloping  down  into  the  hold.  At  some  places  the  railroad 
tracks  run  close  to  the  bluff,  so  that  the  wheat  bags  can  be 
taken  from  the  cars  direct  to  the  chute. — Frank  G.  Carpenter. 
Geographical  Reader. 

Have  pupil  form  outline.  Have  them  tell  orally  of  some 
industries  they  have  seen  or  read  about. 

Suggestions:  Fruit  Raising  in  California;  Lumbering  in 
Maine;  Stock  Farming  in  the  Middle  ^Ye-t ;  Work  on  a  Sugar 
Plantation. 

Follow  outline. 

1.  a  Situation  of  place  of  industry. 
b  Appearance  of  place. 

c  Its  industry. 

2.  How  commodities  are  handled. 

3.  How  they  are  transported. 

Twelfth  Week. 
1.  Letter. 

Suppose  your  brother  Tom   had  gone   far   away  to  the 
Philippines.       Naturally    he    would    become    very    lonesome. 
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Write  him  a  cheerful  letter  from  home,  telling  what  has  hap- 
pened since  he  left.  First,  make  a  list  of  all  the  things  you 
think  he  would  like  best  to  hear.  Make  outline  of  letter  be- 
fore you  begin  to  write. 

2.  Biography — Model — John  Adams. 

John  Adams,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, was  a  native  of  the  old  Massachusetts  Ba)  (.'olony. 
As  a  boy,  John  studied  at  Harvard  College,  and,  in  time,  be- 
came a  lawyer. 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out,  Mr.  Adams  was 
sent  to  Holland  and  France  to  keep  those  countries  friendly  to 
the  American  colonies.  When  Washington  became  President. 
Mr.  Adams  served  as  Vice-President.  Later,  he  succeeded 
Washington  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office.  Mr.  Adams  re- 
tired to  his  farm  at  Quincv,  Mass..  where  he  died  on  July  4, 
1818,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

Oral  reading.    Oral  outlining.    Oral  reproduction. 

Pupils  make  outline  for  composition  on  "Thomas  Jef- 
ferson." 

Write  composition. 


DICTATION— 6A 
Tenth    Week. — Continued  from    March,    1915. 
3.  One  of  the  saddest  incidents  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
the  execution  of  Nathan  Hale,  at  Xew  York,  September 
21,   1776.     While  military  operations  were  going  on  around 
Xew  York  City,  Washington  sent  him  inside  the  British  lines 
to  gather  information.     He  performed  his  work   with  great 
skill    and    was   about   to   depart    for    American    headquarters 
when  he  was  arrested  as  a  spy. 

Eleventh   Week. 

1.  At  length  Hugh  found  himself  completely  worn  out  with 
running  away  from  Mr.  Toil.  "Take  me  back!  take  me  back!" 
cried  the  poor  fellow,  bursting  into  tears.  "If  there  is  nothing 
but  Toil  all  the  world  over,  I  may  just  as  well  go  back  to  the 
schoolhouse." 

"Yonder  it  is:  there  is  the  schoolhouse."  said  the  stranger. 

— Hawthorne. 

2.  The  river,  hitherto  still  and  glassy,  reflecting  pictures  of 
the  sky  ai  now  showed  a  dark  ripple  at  a  distance,  as 
the  breeze  came  creeping  up  it.  The  fish-hawks  wheeled  and 
screamed,  and  sought  their  nests  on  the  high,  dry  trees;  the 
crows  flew  clamorously  to  the  crevices  of  the  rocks;  and  all 
nature  seemed  conscious  of  the  approaching  thunder-gust. 

— Irving. 

3.  It  is  a  piece  of  bunting  lifted  in  the  air,  but  it  -peaks 
sublimely  and  every  part  has  a  voice.  Its  stripes  of  alternate 
red  and  white  proclaim  the  original  union  of  thirteen  states. 
It-  -i  irs  white  on  a  field  of  blue  constitute  our  national 
constellation,  which  receives  a  new  star  with  every  new  state. 
The  very  colors  have  a  language.  White  for  purity,  red  for 
valor,  blue  for  justice. — Ciiari.es  Sumner. 

Twelfth  Week. 

Robert  Fulton. 

1.  The  fir.^t  steamboat  was  invented  by   Robert  Fulton  in 

1807.     The  people  called   it   "Fulton's   Folly,"   because   they 

thought  he  was  crazy  in  trying  to  make  a  boat  go  by  steam.    Tt 

was  launched  on  the  Hudson  River  at  Xew  York,  and  steamed 


to  Albany,  150  miles,  in  32  hours.  Others  had  made  some 
experiments  with  steam,  but  Fulton  was  the  first  one  who  suc- 
cessfully applied  it  to  the  navigation  of  vessels. 

2.  Though  forced  to  drudge  for  the  dregs  of  men, 
And  scrawl  strange  words  with  the  barbarous  pen 
And  mingle  among  the  jostling  crowd, 

Where  the  sons  of  strife  are  subtle  and  loud — 

I  often  come  to  this  quiet  place, 

To  breathe  the  airs  that  ruffle  thy  face. 

— Bryant. 

3.  I  do  not  remember  at  what  period  I  started  my  museum. 
I  had  persuaded  my  mother  to  paper  a  tiny  garret  chamber. 
She  put  a  what-not  and  some  glass  cases  there.  In  these 
latter  I  placed  my  butterflies,  which  I  looked  upon  as  rare 
specimens. 

I  also  arranged  therein  the  birds'  nests  that  I  collected  in 
the  woods,  the  shells  I  had  gathered  on  the  island  and  those 
others,  brought  from  the  colonies  by  unknown  ancestors,  that 
I  found  in  old  chests  where  they  had  lain  for  years. 

— Pierre  Loti. 

Thirteenth  Week. 

1.  During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  many 
brave  men  sailed  away  toward  the  setting  sun.  Some  wished 
to  serve  their  king,  and  gain  new  possessions  for  the  crown ; 
others  fled  from  religious  persecution;  others  sought  gold  or 
immortal  youth,  while  still  others  sailed  away  just  for  the  love 
of  adventure.  Whatever  their  reasons  may  have  been,  these 
daring  adventurers  tried  the  fortunes  of  unknown  seas  and 
brought  to  light  a  Xew  World. 

2.  One  of  the  best  things  in  the  world  to  be  is  a  boy.  It 
requires  no  experience,  though  it  needs  some  practice  to  be  a 
good  one.  The  disadvantage  of  the  position  is.  however,  that 
it  does  not  last  long  enough  ;  it  is  soon  over;  just  as  you  get 
used  to  being  a  boy,  you  have  to  be  something  else,  with  a 
good  deal  more  of  work  to  do  and  not  half  so  much  fun. 

— C.  D.  Warner. 

3.  For  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these :  "It  might  have  been !" 
Ah.  well !  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes; 
And  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away  ! 

Whittier. 
Fourteenth   Week. 

1.  This  extraordinary  retreat  of  the  Americans  across  the 
river  to  Xew  York,  which,  in  its  silence  and  celerity,  equalled 
the  midnight  fortifying  of  Bunker  Hill,  was  one  of  the  most 
signal  achievements  of  the  war,  and  redounded  greatly  to  the 
reputation  of  Washington,  who.  we  are  told,  for  forty-eight 
hours  preceding  the  safe  extrication  of  his  army  from  their 
perilous  situation,  scarcely  closed  his  eyes,  and  was  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  on  horseback. — Irving. 

Lincoln". 

2.  A  man  of  great  ability,  pure  patriotism,  unselfish  nature, 
full  of  for  to  hi-  enemies,  bearing  malice  toward  none, 
he  proved  to  be  the  man  above  all  others  for  the  struggle 
through  which  the  nation  had  to  pass  to  place  itself  among  the 
greatest  in  the  family  of  nations. — U.  S.  Grant. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ENGLISH— 6B 
III. 

Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  the  gift  of  making  friends. 
It  involves  many  things,  but  above  all,  the  power  of  going  out 
of  one's  self  and  seeing  and  approaching  whatever  is  noble  in 
another  man. 

Thos.  Hughes. 
blessed  noble 

involves  embarrass 

approaching  acquiesce 

whatever  parallel 

The  cry  of  the  South  was,  "On  to  Washington  !"  I  was  an- 
swered by  the  cry  of  the  North,  "On  to  Richmond !"  The 
Confederate  general  took  up  his  position  at  Manassas  Junction 
near  a  small  stream  called  Bull  Run. 


Confederate 

answered 

general 


Spelling. 

parallel 
judgment 
benefited 

Manassas  Junction  grammar 

position  accommodate 

If  your  name  is  to  live  at  all,  it  is  so  much  more  to  have  it 
live  in  people's  hearts  than  only  in  their  brains. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Our  greatest  glory  consists  not  in  never  falling,  but  in  ris- 
ing every  time  we  fall. 


Oliver 

people 

consists 

rising 

until 

management 

analysis 

lettuce 


Goldsmith. 
which 
separate 
appropriate 
monuments 
elm 

precede 
occasion 
divisible 


Prefixes, 
dia  =  through,  across ;  as  diameter,  dialogue,  diagonal. 
demi  =  half;  as  demigod,  demilune. 

IV. 

He  that  is  good  at  making  excuses  is  seldom  good  for  any- 
thing else.  y, 

&  Franklin. 

I  hate  to  see  things  done  by  halves.  If  it  be  right  do  it 
boldly,  if  it  be  wrong,  leave  it  undone. 

Gilpin. 
making  boldly 

excuses  undone 

seldom  leave 

halves  Franklin 

There  is  not  a  moment  of  any  day  of  our  lives  when  Nature 
is  not  producing  scene  after  scene,  picture  after  picture,  glory 
after  glory  and  working  still  upon  such  exquisite  and  constant 
principles  of  the  most  perfect  beauty,  that  it  is  quite  certain 
it  is  all  done  for  us  and  intended  for  our  perpetual  pleasure. 

John  Ruskin. 
Nature  principles 

producing  intended 

exquisite  perpetual 

constant  pleasure 

Look  not  mournfully  into  the  past:  it  comes  not  back  again. 


\\  isely  improve  the  present:  it  is  thine.     Go  forth  to  meet  the 
shadowy  future,  without  fear,  and  with  a  manly  heart. 

Longfellow. 
mournfully  forth 

wisely  shadowy 

improve  future 

thine  manly 

There  are  three  kinds  of  people  in  this  world :  the  will's, 
the  won'ts,  and  the  can'ts.     The  first  accomplish  everything; 
the  second  oppose  everything;  the  third  fail  in  everything, 
accomplish  there 

won't  mournfully 

oppose  boldly 

second  shadowy 

Mr.  O'Donnell,  the  principal,  said,  "John,  can  you  tell  me 
who  visited   this  country  during   Monroe's   Administration?" 
"Yes,   Mr.   O'Donnell,"   he   replied,   "It   was   Lafayette,   a 
Frenchman.    He  remained  in  this  country  a  year." 
principal  replied 

visited  Lafayette 

Monroe  Frenchman 

Administration  country 

elm  occurrence 

precede  committee 

changeable  disappear 

supersede  mischief 

dis,  di,   dif  =   apart,   not,   opposite :   as.   disrupt,   disrobe, 

divert,  differ. 
dis,  di  =  two,  twice;  as,  dissyllable,  digraph. 
duo.  dn  =  two.  twice;  as,  dual,  duet,  duplex,  duplicity. 

V. 
A  commission  merchant  or  agent  is  a  person  who  transacts 
business  for  another.  The  money  paid  the  agent  for  his 
services  is  the  commission.  When  the  agent  has  sold  goods, 
he  keeps  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  money  as  his  commission. 
The  money  sent  to  the  owner  is  the  net  proceeds, 
commission  agent 

merchant  service- 

transacts  certain 

business  per  cent. 

On  October  29.  1878,  Tames  Russell  Lowell,  who  was 
at  that  time  our  minister  to  Spain,  wrote  in  a  letter,  "I  have 
the  honor  to  inform  you  that  General  Grant  arrived  here  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th." 

minister  Russell 

honor  proceeds 

inform  commission 

General  Grant  principal 

I  suppose  that  very  few  casual  readers  of  the   New  York 
Herald  of  August   13,   1863,  observed,  in  an  obscure  corner, 
among  the  "Deaths,"  the  announcement — 
"Nolan.     Died    on    the    11th    of    May." 

occurrence 
changeable 
disappear 
mischief 


suppose 

casual 

obscure 

announcement 

character 

pursue 

origin 

exercise 


handkerchief 
potatoes 
iron 
together 
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Suffixes — ard,    art   =    one   who;   as,   laggard,   drunkard, 

coward,  braggart. 
ary  =  place  where,  that  which,  one  who,  relating  to;  as, 

aviary,  luminary,  missionary. 
ate  =  one  who,  full  of,  office  of,  state  of  being,  the  act  of; 
as,  delegate,  passionate,  pastorate,  accurate,  navigate. 
\  i. 
The  withered  leaves  were  already  dropping,  and  the  im- 
mense plains,  as   far  as  the  eye  could   reach,  looked  brown, 
barren,  and  sunburnt.     I  have  never  seen  a  country  that  wore 
so  desolate  a  look.     You  trace  the  road  for  miles  before  you, 
with  neither  cottage  nor  green  tree. — From  Longfellow's  letter 
describing  his  trip  through  southern  Spain,  in  1827. 
withered  barren 

already  sunburnt 

dropping  desolate 

immense  trace 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firm- 
ness in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive 
on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's 
wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and 
for  his  widow  and  bis  orphans. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
malace  wounds 

charity  borne 

firmness  orphan 

strive  character 

617  Canal  St., 
New  York.  Jan.  31,  1908. 
Messrs.  Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co., 

Sixth  Ave.  and  18th  St.. 
New  York  City. 
Gentlemen :      Enclosed    please    find    a    money    order    for 
eighteen  and  75/100  dollars  ($18.75),  for  which  please  send 
me  one  of  the  black  overcoats  which  you  advertised  in  yester- 
day's American. 

Hoping  to  receive  it  in  good  shape,  I  remain. 

Yours  respectfully. 
Rule  and  address  an  envelope. 

Messrs.  hoping 

eighteen  respectfully 

overcoat  pursue 

advertised  exercise 

"Some  blood  I  may  have  lost,"  said  Raleigh  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  "but  it  was  where  my  best  is  due,  and  that  is  in 
your  majesty's  service." 

Raleigh  service 

Elizabeth  malice 

due  origin 

majesty  together 

beginning  fulfill 

surprise  principal 

thorough  pri 

negroes  descendant 

Suffixes — dr.  rule  =  little,  minute;  as,  icicle,  reside,  ani- 
malcule. 
dom   =   office  of,   State   of   being:   as,   earldom,   kingdom, 
martvrdom. 

VII. 
Every  variety  of  goods  made  in  the  thousands  of  factories 


of  Russia  are  brought  to  this  fair,  as  well  as  skins,  fur,  fish, 
sugar,  coffee,  rice,  and,  in  short,  almost  anything  that  is  made 
anywhere. 

variety  anywhere 

factories  beginni 

coffee  fulfill 

anything  descendant 

Tin  American  Flag. 

"When  freedom,  from  her  mountain  height, 

L'nfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night. 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there! 
She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies. 
And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light  : 
Then,  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun. 
She  called  her  eagle  bearer  down : 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land  !" 

— Joseph  Rodman  Drake 
freedom  azure 

height  mingled 

unfurled  gorgeous 

standard  dyes 

You  may  or  may  not  have  heard  of  Thorwaldsen,  the  great 
sculptor,  but  every  boy  and  girl  ought  to  know  of  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  for  he  composed  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful stories  ever  written  for  children,  among  which  are  "The 
Tin  Soldier. "  "The  Ugly  Duckling,"  and  •'The  Match  Girl." 
baldric  composed 

Thorwaldsen  -triped 

sculptor  celestial 

ought  symbol 

government  cleanse 

analyze  vertical 

detached  prejudice 

govern  regretted 

Suffixes — cd  =  did  (past  tense  of  verb),  was  (past  parti- 
ciple) ;  as,  voted,  completed. 
ee  =   one  to  whom ;   as,   patentee,  mortgagee,   assignee, 

referee. 
eer,  ier  =  one  who:  as.  engineer,  financier,  domineer. 

VIII. 

175  Varet  Street.  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  United  States.  Nov.  5.  1910. 
Board  ok  Healti 

City  of  Yilna. 
Russia. 
Gentlemen:  I  emigrated  from  Yilna.  Russia,  three  years 
ago.  Having  lost  my  passport  I  have  no  means  of  proving  the 
date  of  my  birth.  As  it  is  necessary  to  have  this  date  in  order 
to  get  working  papers  in  New  York  City  I  would  like  a  copy 
of  my  birth  certificate.  I  think  1  was  born  in  January,  1894. 
The  necessary  fee  is  enclo 

Trusting  you  will  send  me  the  desired  information  in  the 
addressed  envelope  which  I  enclose,  I  am, 
Respectfully  yours, 

Olga  Petri  n 
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C.  Analyze  sentences — parse  pronouns. 
Lesson  III.    (Buehler,  222-225.) 

A.  Demonstrative  or  Adjective  Pronouns. 
Definition: 

\  This  and  that  (singular). 

(  These  and  those  (plural), 
(a)    This  and  these  used  to  indicate  persons  or  things  near 
in  space,  time,  etc. 

(b  )    That  and  those  indicate  persons  or  things  farther  away. 

1.  These  are  my  jewels. 

2.  Our  rivers  are  larger  than  those  of  Europe. 

(c)  When  this  and  that  are  used  with  nouns,  they  are 
called  adjective  pronouns. 

This  book  is  mine.     That  word  is  easy  to  spell. 

(d)  Parse  the  words  "this,"  "that,"  "these,"  "those." 

B.  Interrogative  Pronouns. 
Definition : 

Name  who,  which,  what,  whether. 

(a)  who,  whose,  whom,  are  used  in  asking  for  names  of 
persons. 

(b)  What,  asking  for  names  of  things 

(c)  Which.    Asking  for  a  selection  from  a  group. 

(d)  Whether  (means  which  of  two)  rarely  used. 

C.  Fill  with  who  or  whom : 

1.  —  is  that? 

2.  do  you  mean  ? 

3.  called  to  see  you  ? 

4. are  you  writing  to  ? 

5.  I  don't  know to  ask  for. 

Eighth  Week. 

Lesson  I. — Relative  Pronouns.     (Buehler,  228,  etc.) 

A.  Compare  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  The  man  thinks  the  world  turns  round.  That  man 
is  giddy. 

(b)  The  man  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns  round. 
In  (a)  there  are  two  separate  sentences  with  "the  man"  as 

subject. 

In  (b)  the  two  sentences  are  connected  by  the  word  "that," 
which  is  used  instead  of  the  word  "man,"  and  is  subject  of  the 
second  sentence;  it  also  connects  the  sentence  with  "man"' 
in  the  first  sentence,  as  a  modifying  clause ;  it  is  both  pronoun 
and  connective. 

Definition  of  Relative  Pronoun. 

B.  Relative  Clauses. 

A  clause  introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun  is  called  a  rela- 
tive clause. 

(a)  Water  that  is  stagnant  is  unwholesome. 

(b)  The  water,  which  was  beautifully  clear,  gently  lapped 
the  side  of  the  boat. 

C.  The  boy  brought  a  glass  of  water,  which  he  drank 
eag  erly. 

In  each  of  these  sentences  the  relative  clause  is  an  adjective 
clause,  modifying  the  noun  "water." 
A.  Relative  Clauses.     (Buehler.) 
Analyze  the  following : 

1.  He  lay  where  he  fell. 

2.  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 

3.  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 

4.  Blessed  is  he  that  considered!  the  poor. 


5.  The  task  which  you  have  to  do  is  easy. 

6.  They  that  govern  most  make  least  noise. 

7.  The  city  to  which  I  refer  is  Constantinople. 
Model.    He  lay  where  he  fell. 

Complex  declarative  sentence. 

S.  P. 

He  lay 

where  he  fell. 
Or, 

Prin.  Clause — He  lay. 

Sub.,  he.    Pred.,  lay. 
Mod. — Where  he  lay.    Adv.  Clause  Mod.,  lay. 
Sub.  Clause — Where  he  fell. 

Sub.,  he.    Pred.,  fell. 
Connective — Where. 
Lesson  II. — Relative  Pronouns.     (Buehler,  231-235.) 
A.  Select  the  relative  pronouns — case  of  each : 

1.  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best. 

2.  The  lady  who  went  out  is  my  aunt. 

3.  They  who  will  not  work  must  starve. 

4.  The  boy  whose  manners  you  liked  is  my  brother. 

5.  I  know  the  person  of  whom  you  speak. 

6.  The  letter  zvhich  came  this  morning  was  from  Ruth. 

7.  This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

8.  We  played  a  new  game,  the  name  of  which  I  forget. 

9.  I  have  the  letter  which  Ruth  wrote. 

10.  Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom. 

11.  What  (that  which)  is  done  cannot  be  undone. 

12.  What  (that  which)  you  say  is  true. 

The  ordinary  relatives  are  "who,"  "which,"  "what,"  and 
"that."    Who  and  which  are  declined. 


Singular. 
Nom.,  Who  or  which. 
Poss.,  Whose. 
Obj.,  Whom  or  which. 


Plural. 
Same  as  singular. 

Who,  whose,  whom,  used  for  persons. 
Which,  used  for  animals  or  things. 
That,  used  for  either. 


What  combines  the  functions  of  both  antecedent  and  pronoun. 
Lesson  III.     (Buehler,  p.  234.) 

Using  proper  relative  and  give  reason — use  case. 

1.  Man  is  the  only  animal — can  talk. 

2.  Time is  lost  is  never  found  again. 

3.  The  dog bit  the  child  has  been  killed. 

4.  That  is  the  man spoke  to  us  yesterday. 

5.  We  have  a  mastiff follows  us  everywhere. 

I  met  the  boatman took  me  across  the  ferry. 

The  crow  dropped  the  cheese the  fox  then  ate. 


6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


I  worked  six  problems  - 
Do  you  know  that  man 


10.  He 


does  all 


—  was  the  best  I  coulil  do. 

—  is  just  entering  the  car? 
he  can  does  all  can 


was  dark  brown,  was  gathered  in  a 


be  expected  of  him. 

1 1.   Her  hair  

Grecian  knot. 

A  relative  pronoun  may  be  : 

1.  Subject  of  a  verb. — The  lady  who  went  out  is  my  aunt. 

2.  Possessive  modifier. — The  boy  whose  manners  you  liked 
is  my  brother. 

3.  A  direct  object. — He  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick. 

4.  Object  of  preposition. — I  know  the  person  of  whom  you 
speak. 
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Ninth  Week. 

Lesson  I.     <  Buehler,  235-236.) 

How  to  parse  a  relative  pronoun. 

Model  1. — The  man  'who  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns 
round. 

Who  is  a  relative  pronoun  with  "man"  as  its  antecedent. 
Therefore,  it  is  3rd  person,  singular  number,  masculine  gen- 
der.   It  is  in  the  nominative  case,  subject  of  the  verb  "is." 

Model  2. — This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

That  is  a  relative  pronoun  with  "house"  as  antecedent. 
Therefore  it  is  third  person,  singular  number,  neuter  gender. 
It  is  in  the  objective  case,  object  of  the  verb  "built." 

Model  3. — The  picture  which  you  are  looking  at  is  by 
Rembrandt. 

Which  is  a  relative  pronoun  with  "picture"  as  its  ante- 
cedent. Therefore  it  is  in  the  third  person,  singular  number, 
neuter  gender.  It  is  in  the  objective  case,  object  of  the  preposi- 
tion "at." 

Model  4. — The  Chinese  admire  women  whose  feet  are 
small. 

Whose — a  relative  pronoun,  with  "women"  as  its  antece- 
dent. Therefore  it  is  third  person,  plural  number,  feminine 
gender.    It  is  in  the  possessive  case,  modifying  the  noun  "feet." 

A.  Parsing  from  Model  (Buehler,  p.  116). 

1.  Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom. 

2.  Water  that  is  stagnant  is  unwholesome. 

3.  He  helps  whom  he  can. 

4.  He  saves  what  he  can. 

5.  A  book  is  a  friend  whose  face  never  changes. 

6.  He  that  is  strong  is  not  always  brave. 

7.  Washington  had  a  maxim  that  superiors  should  always 
be  obeyed. 

B.  1.  Select  principal  clause  in  each  sentence. 

2.  Give  correcting  word  in  each  sentence. 

3.  Analyze  each  subordinate  clause. 

C.  Order  of  parsing  relative  pronoun : 

1.  Kind  of  pronoun. 

2.  Agrees  with  antecedent. 

3.  Person. 

4.  Number. 

5.  Gender. 

6.  Case. 

7.  Reason. 

Lesson  II.     (Buehler,  70-93.) 

.     ,.    ...  .        ~  (  Adjective. 

\.   .Modifving  Clauses — .         '     ... 

•  (   Adverbial. 

f  Subject. 

B.  Noun  Clauses —  \   Object. 

[   Predicate  Noun. 

I.    Compare    the    modifiers    in    the    following    sentences 

I  Hi idilcr,  p.  70)  : 

1.  She  met  a  girl  with  blue  eyes. 

2.  She  met  a  ijirl  whose  eyes  were  blue. 

3.  Learn  in  youth. 

4.  Learn  while  you  are  youn 

In  (1)  girl  is  modified  by  the  phrase  I  with  blue  eyes). 

In  (2)  it  is  modified  by  the  clause  (whose  eyes  are  blue). 

'live  difference  between  a  phrase  and  clause. 

In  (3)  learn  is  modified  by  |>hrase  (in  youth). 

Tn  Mi  it  is  modified  b}  clause  (while  you  are  young). 


II.  Give  definition  of  phrase.     Give  definition  of  clause. 

III.  Change  italicized  words  and  phrases  into  clauses 
(Buehler,  p.  74)  : 

1.  lie  listened  to  her  every  word. 

2.  She  has  a  walking  doll. 

3.  .  Ifter  dinner  we  are  going  for  a  picnic. 

4.  At  noon  they  go  home  for  dinner. 

5.  An  honest  man  never  lies. 

Lesson  III.     Noun  Clauses.     (Buehler,  93,  etc.) 

Noun  clauses  are  used  as  nouns.  They  may  be  subject, 
object  or  predicate  nominative. 

A.  Make  sentences  by  adding  assertions  about  the  ideas 
expressed : 

1.   What  he  wants  . 


2.  Whether  you  go  or  stay  

3.  That  two  and  two  make   four 

4.  Whom  it  belongs  to  . 

5.  Where  he  went  . 

6.  When  we  shall  start  . 


7.  "Charge  for  the  guns"  . 

Here  it  can  be  seen  that  these  clauses  are  used  as  subjects 
of  sentences. 

In  sentences  1  to  6,  name  the  words  that  begin  each  sen- 
tence and  tell  what  part  of  speech  one  is. 

B.  Wrrite  original  sentences  with  noun  clauses  used  as 
subjects. 

C.  Fill  the  blanks  with  clauses  used  as  subjects. 

1.  is  unknown. 

2.  was    foretold. 

3. pleases  me. 

4.  is  of  no  importance. 

5. will  never  be  discovered. 

Tenth   Week. 

Lesson  I.     Noun  Clauses.     (Buehler,  94-95.)     Model: 
A. —  1.  Galileo  taught   (that  the  earth  moves). 

2.  He  asked  (who  I  was). 

3.  She  showed  (where  she  had  put  it). 

4.  I  doubt  (whether  I  can  go). 

5.  Mary  heard   (that  her  mother  was  sick). 

In  these  sentences  the  clauses  are  used  as  direct  objects. 

Notice  that  the  same  class  of  words  introduce  these  clauses 
as  the  ones  used  as  subjects. 

P>.  A  verb  may  be  completed  by  a  clause  used  as  predicate 
nominative : 

1.  This  is  (what  I  want). 

2.  Her  chief  fault  was  (that  she  would  not  read). 
3    He  seemed   i  what  he  pretended  to  be). 

4.  This  is   (where  the  arbutus  grows). 

These  sentences  show  clauses  used  as  predicate  nomina- 
tives. 

C.  Fill  blank<  with  clauses  used  as  complements,  and  tell 
whether  used  as  objects  or  predicate  nominatives: 

1.  Do  you  know  ? 

2.  I   fear  . 

3.  My  hope  is  . 

4.  We  saw  . 


5.  His  cry  was  

6.  Have  you  heard 

7.  The  question  is 
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GRAMMAR— 7B 

First  Week — Lesson  I. 

Declension. 

A.  When  we  arrange  the  numbers  and  cases  of  a  noun  in 
an  orderly  manner  we  say  we  decline  it : 

Man  Singular  Plural 

Nom. — man  men 

Poss. — man's  men's 

Obj. — man  men 


Bov 


Singular 


Plural 

Nom. — boy  boys 

Poss. — boy's  boys' 

Obj. — boy  boy 

B.  Write  out  the  declension  of  the  following  nouns : 
child  fox  monkey  ox  woman 

C.  Analyze — Give  case  of  each  noun  : 

1.  Every  day  brings  its  work. 

2.  Example  is  better  than  precept. 

3.  Modesty  is  the  beauty  of  women. 

4.  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb. 

5.  In  every  country  the  sun  riseth  in  the  morning. 

V. 

Lesson  I. — How  to  Parse  a  Noun. 

(1)  Class.     (2)  Number.     (3)  Gender.     (4)  Case.     (5)  Why. 

(A)  Parse  the  nouns  in  the  following  (Buehler,  p.  192): 

1.  The  morn  was  fair,  the  skies  were  clear. 
No  breath  came  o'er  the  sea. 

2.  From  the  treetops  sang  the  blue  bird, 
Sang  the  bluebird,  the  Owaissa. 

3.  Give  me  that  man 

That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core ;  aye,  in  my  heart  of  hearts. 

4.  Ellen  Douglass  was  given  a  ring  by  James  Fitz-James. 

5.  Strawberries!  Strawberries!  fresh  this  morning. 

(B)  What  kind  of  sentence  is  each  of  the  above? 

Lesson  II. — Phrases. 

(A)  Definition  of  a  phrase. 

How  used — (1)  as  modifiers,  adjective,  adverbial;  (2)  as 
nouns,  subject,  object,  predicate  nom. 

(B)  Modifying  phrases.— Select  the  phrases  and  tell 
whether  they  are  adjective  or  adverbial,  and  what  each 
modifies : 

1.  I  started  early  in  the  morning. 

2.  Everywhere  the  grass  glistened  in  the  sunlight. 

3.  Suddenly  I  spied  the  flag  of  the  fort  waving  gracefully 
in  the  breeze. 

4.  This  light  is  bad  for  the  eyes. 

5.  The  book  under  the  table  belongs  to  me. 

(C)  Write  five  sentences  containing  an  adjective  phrase, 
and  five  containing  an  adverbial  phrase. 

(D)  Note  that  in  "B"  the  phrases  were  introduced  by 
prepositions. 

Complete  the  following  by  filling  in  phrases : 

1.  The  horse  running  belongs  to  my  father. 

2.  My  sister  visiting is  going  away  today. 

3.  His  wish  to  remain  was  granted. 


Phrases  may  also  be  introduced  by  participles  and  the  in- 
finitive. 

Lesson  III. — Phrases.  (Continued.) 

i  A)  Rewrite  the  following  changing  phrases  into  a  single 
word.     (Buehler,  68.) 

1.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  steep. 

2.  The  horses  belonging  to  us  are  lame. 

3.  The  boys  of  England  play  cricket. 

4.  A  house  of  brick  stood  in  that  place. 

5.  She  was  without  a  penny. 

(B)  Change  the  following  words  into  equivalent  phrases, 
and  use  the  phrase  so  made  in  sentences  of  your  own  making : 

(1)  successful  (2)  speedy,  (3)  beneficial,  (4)  American, 
(5)  beautiful,  (6)  powerful,  (7)  here,  (8)  homeward, 
(9)  then,  (10)  carefully. 

(C)  a.  Analyze  the  following,  so  as  to  show  the  modify- 
ing phrases. 

b.    Parse  the  nouns. 

1.  We  piled  with  care  our  nightly  stack 
Of  wood  against  the  chimney  back. 

2.  Flocks  of  birds,  wheeling  round  the  lighthouse  and 
blinded  by  the  light,  dashed  themselves  to  death  against  the 
glass. 

3.  The  moon,  above  the  eastern  wood, 
Shone  at  its  full. 

VI. 

Lesson  I. — Noun  Clauses. 

(A)    Clauses  may  be  used  as  nouns: 

(1)  subject,  (2)  object,  (3)  predicate  nominative,  (4)  in 
apposition. 

As  noun  clauses  used  as  the  subject : 

1.  What  is  true  of  this  book  is  true  of  all. 

2.  That  you  have  wronged  me  doth  appear  in  this. 

3.  When  my  brother  will  return  is  not  certain. 

4.  How  we  ever  reached  the  shore  was  a  miracle. 

5.  Where  the  bundle  was  taken  lias  not  been  found  out. 
::Xotice  the  words  that  introduce  the  clauses  and  make  5 

sentences  of  your  own. 

B.  1.    We  feared  that  he  might  never  escape. 

2.  You  have  learned  that  patience  is  needed  in  studving 
grammar. 

3.  I  see  that  New  York  had  a  great  fire. 

4.  I  will  tell  you  where  I  live. 

5.  I  cannot  say  how  sorry  I  am. 

'"Notice  the  verbs  used  and  make  5  sentences  containing 
object  clauses. 

C.  A  noun  clause  may  be  used  as  an  apposition  or  in  ap- 
position with  a  noun. 

Select  clauses  in  apposition  and  give  word  explained  : 

1.  The  governor  sent  word  that  he  cannot  come  today. 

2.  The  fact  that  he  was  there  was  soon  known. 

3.  We  had  a  hope  that  he  might  come. 

4.  It  was  reported  that  the  battle  was  lost. 

5.  The  hope  that  he  would  succeed  gave  him  courage. 

*From  the  above  construct  5  sentences  with  clauses  in 
apposition. 

Become  familiar  with  these  abbreviations  :     Acct.=acconnt : 
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bbl.=barrel;  Messrs. =Gentlemen ;  Mme.=Madame;  Mrs.= 
Mistress  (missis);  Recd.= received ;  Supt.=superintendent; 
bu.=bushel;  do.=ditto  (the  same);  doz.=dozen;  inst.= 
present  month;  ult.=last  month;  etc.=etcetera  (and  others) ; 
i.  e.=that  is;  lb.=pound;  qt.=quart;  Dr.=Doctor  or  debtor; 
Cr.=creditor. 

II. — Review  Not 

I.  Classes — Common,  proper,  collective. 

II.  List  of  singular  to  write — Possesive  singular;  posses- 
sive plural. 

III.  List  of  nouns  in  masculine  gender  to  write  opposite 
gender. 

IV.  Write  sentence-:  Nominative  case  (3  ways);  objec- 
tive case  (4  ways). 

V.  Noun  phrases— Subject,  object. 

VI.  Clauses,  as  nouns — Subject,  object,  in  apposition. 
\  11.    Analyze  and  parse  nouns: 

1.  Last  year  a  wood-thrush  built  her  nest  in  one  of  our 
trees. 

2.  The  traveler  told  Donald  a  long  story. 
VIII.     Explain  the  following  contractions: 

I'll:    it's;    e'er;    o'er;    don't;    doesn't;    there's. 

Term's  Work. 
Lesson   III. —  Pronoi 

A.  Definition  of  a  pronoun ;  definition  of  an  antecedent. 
Kinds  of  pronouns — Personal,  interrogative,  relative. 
i'crsona-1 — 1st  person,  2nd  person,  3rd  person. 
Definition  of  each  person: 

The  pronoun  "I"  is  always  1st  person;  "you"  is  2nd  per- 
son, and  "I"  and  "it"  are  always  3rd  person. 

,  the  first  and  second  persons  are  necessarily 
masculine  or  feminine,  that  is,  common ;  but  he,  she  and  it 
have  gender  forms  in  the  singular,  but  none  in  the  plural. 

B.  Select  the  personal  pronoun  and  give  antecedent: 

1.  I  am  sure  you  will  like  my  dog. 

2.  He  came  to  me  one  morning  about  a  year  ago. 

3.  I  found  him  sitting  before  the  front  door. 

4.  On  seeing  us  he  held  up  his  paw  to  shake. 

5.  The  cook  scowled  when  she  saw  him,  but  now  she 
likes  him. 

6.  She  says  it  would  be  lonesome  without  him. 

C.  Select  phrases  and  clauses,  and  tell  kind  of  each. 

VII. 
Lesson  I. — Pronouns. 

A.  In  the  following  note  the  changes  of  the  personal 
pronouns : 

Mary  lost  her  pencil,  and  I  have  lost  mine;  please 

lend  me  yours  until  you  need  it  yours 

I,  my  and  me  stand  for  the  person  speaking,  used  in  differ- 
ent relation  :  you,  your  id  person ;  "it"  is  used 
for  somethin              n  about. 

B.  When  we  arrange  p  i  their  num- 
bers and  cases  we  call  it  a  "declension." 

C.  Write  out  the  declension  of  tl 
"it."  singular  and  plural. 

D.  per  pronouns  lal),  give 

number,  person  and  case  of  each : 

1.    She  opened  the  window,  raised .  an  I 

watchincr  the  leaves  as fluttered  to  the  ground. 


2.    "Your  Excellency,"  said 


am  a  soldier." 


Lesson  II. — Pronouns.     (Buehler,  200-206,  &c.) 

A.    Insert  proper  forms  of  "I"  or  "me,"  with  reason: 

1.  If  you  were  would  you  go? 

2.  Will  you  go  with  John  and  ? 

3.  Jessie  gave  Roy  and  a  kitten. 

4.  Yes.  you  and  were  both  invited. 

5. 
B. 
1. 
_> 

3. 
4. 
C. 

1. 

9 


lather  said  divide  it  between  you  and 
Using  "we"  or  "us" — and  the  reason: 

boys  are  going  swimming. 

Thev  knew  that  as  well  as  . 


Americans. 


girls  sitting  in  the  boat. 


o. 
4. 
D. 
1. 


That  is  a  new  doctrine  among 
He  took  a  picture  of  — 

g  "lie"  or  "him" — and  reason: 

Was  it  ? 

I  lis  sister  is  darker  than  is. 

It   makes  no  difference  to  you  or  . 

I  shook  hands  with  all  among  the  rest. 

Using  "she"  or  "her" — and  reason: 
With  Edith  and I  have  no  trouble. 


2.  Very  few  girls  can  play  as  well  as . 

3.  I  supposed  the  tall,  stately  lady  was . 

4.  What  is  the  trouble  between  you  and  ? 

5.  Everybody  came  except and  her  brother. 

Lesson  II   (Continued). — Pronouns.    (Buehler,  207.) 

E.     Using  "they"  or  "them" — and  reason. 
—  that  talk  T  will  keep  after  school. 


Their  opponents  were  heavier  than 


It  makes  no  difference  to  either  you  or . 

It  could  not  have  been ,  for were  at  home. 

It  was  ■ . 

How  to  parse  a  pronoun:     1,  class;  2,  antecedent  (if  it  has 
one) ;  3,  person;  4,  number;  5,  gender;  6,  case;  7,  reason. 
Model:     I  saw  him  yesterday. 

I.  personal  pronoun,  1st  per.,  sing,  number,  mas.  or  fern. 
gender,  nom.  case,  subject  of  the  verb  saw. 

Lesson  III. — Compound  Personals. 
Some  of  the  personals  are  combined  with  "self"  or  "selves" 
to  form  "compound  personal  pronouns." 

1.  Robert  himself  was  there. 

2.  Robert  hurt  himself. 

In  sentence  1  "himself"  is  used  for  emphasis. 
In  the  second  "himself"  refers  back  to  the  subject  and  is 
called  reflexive. 

A.  Definition  of  compound  personal--. 
How  used — two  ways. 

B.  Compound  personals  are :     myself,  thyself,  yourself, 
himself,  herself,  itself,  ourselves,  yourselves,  themselves. 

Caution — Avoid  "hisself"  and  "theirselves." 

C.  Fill  blanks  with  proper  compound  personals  and  tell 
how  used: 


came  to  the  window. 
by  a  quick  turn. 


The  President 

The  soldier  saved 

The  actress  read  the  1 

That  in  was  enough  to  attract  attention. 

I    ran  hardly   forgive  . 


D.     Parsing  nouns  and  pronouns  from  a  text  book  (Max- 
well's  School  Grammai  9). 
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IS  IT    that  a  majority  of    the   world's  playgrounds 
are  equipped  with  Spalding  All-Steel  Apparatus 

IS  IT    tnat  a  demand  created  ten  years  back  grows 
greater  in  proportion  with  each  new  year  s  need 

IS  IT    that  the  Spalding  Reputation  lor  Quality 
retains  its  position  of  eminence  —  unapproached 


? 


SATISFACTION    begets  confidence  —  confidence  begets  business. 
Quantity  production  lowers  manufacturing  costs,  and  the  finest  plant 
©f  its  kind  in  the  world  reduces  Spalding   manufacture  to  a  science. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS.,  INC. 

CHICOPEE,  MASS. 
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EIGHTH   YEAR— GRAMMAR 
venth  Week. 
I  esson  I.— Verbs. 
A.     Conjugation. 

1.  It  is  often  convenient  to  have  tlie  different  inflections  of 
tlie  verb  arranged  in  regular  order;  such  an  arrangement  i& 
called  "conjugation." 

2.  Give  definition  of  conjugation. 

3.  Name  the  moods  (4;. 

4.  Give  the  tenses  of  each  mood  : 

Indicative  (6). 
Subjunctive  (6). 
Imperative  (1). 
Infinitive  (2). 

5.  Write  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  "tell";  (a)  active; 
i  lii  passive.  Copy — Max.  \<K..  p.  180  "see."  Max  Sch. 
Gr.,  p.  171,  "be." 

6.  Select  from  this  conjugation  the  3rd  person,  singular. 
through  the  indicative  and  the  subjunctive  moods. 

Using  only  one  person  in  one  number  is  called  a  "synopsis" 
or  short  conjugation. 

7.  Write  the  following   synopses: 

(a)  "Choose,"  active  and  passive  3rd  person,  singular 
number. 

(b)  "Teach,"  active  and  passive  1st  person,  plural  number. 

(c)  "Call"  progressive,  1st  person,  singular  number. 
Lesson  II. — -Verbs,  Buehler,  p.  332. 

A.  Arrange  in  columns  as  follows: 

Active  Voice. 

1.  Indicative  mood. 

Present.  Present  emphatic.        Present  progressive. 

Past.  Past  emphatic.  Past  pro. 

Future.  Future  pro. 

Present  perf.  Pres.  perf.  pro. 

Past  perf.  Past  perf.  pro. 

Future  perf.  Future  perf.  pro. 

2.  Arrange  subjunctive  in  same  form  for  active. 

Fill  in  the  spaces  using  the  following  verbs :  3rd  person 
"he,"  (a)  write,  (b)  bring. 

B.  Distinguish  in  meaning  between: — Buehler,  305. 

(  will. 
1He    I  shall  n0tga 

2. 1  .,,...     you  be  there? 

jshall 
/will 
\  will 


3.  I 

4.  She 


not  hear  \  i  iU. 


/  shall 
\  will 


not  see  me. 


5.  You  {  ",",,     know  my  answer  to-morrow. 
(  shall 


C.     Review  definitions : 


\  Conjugation. 


\  Synopsis. 

Lesson  III.— Verbs.    Buehler,  pp.  305-306. 
A. — 1.  Insert  in  each  blank  the  proper  auxiliary  ("shall," 
"will1 

(a)  we  go  to-morrow? 

(b)  I be  glad  to  see  you. 

(c)  I  hope  you be  able  to  come. 

(d)  She  says  she be  glad  to  see 


(e)  John  thinks  he be  sick  to-morrow. 

(f)  John  thinks  lames  —        —  be  sick  to-morrow. 

(g)  They  declare  the)  never  —  forget  his  kindness. 
2.  Give  reason  for  use  of  each  word. 

B.  Insert  in  spaces  ("should")  or  ("would"): 
.i  i    He  thought  1 ■  be  hurt. 

(b)  He  thought  he be  hurt. 

(c)  He  thought  she  —         be  hurt. 

( d)  He  thought  you ■  be  hurt. 

1 1  i   I  like  to  see  a  yacht  race. 

C.  Parse  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences:     Buehler, 
p.  335. 

1.  She  watches  him  as  a  cat  would  watch  a  mouse. 

2.  What  is  read  twice  is  commonly  better  remembered  than 
what  is  transcribed. 

3.  A  man  may  write  at  any  time  if  he  will  set  himself  dog- 
gedly to  it. 

1).     Tell  part  of  speech  the  other  words  are. 


Lesson  J . 

A. — 1.  Definition 


Twelfth  Week. 
Regular  verb. 


/  irregular  verb. 

2.  Some  verbs  may  be  either  regular  or  irregular.  The) 
are  called  "Redundant"  verbs  and  are  marked  "R"  in  lists. — 
Max.  Adv.,  pp.  186-189;  Max.  Sch.,  pp.  184-187. 

3.  Definition  of  "Redundant"  verbs. 

4.  Give  principal  parts  of  verbs  marked  "R." 

5.  Parse  verbs: 

Exercise  48,  .Maxwell's  Adv.  Gram. 
Exercise  68,  Maxwell's  Sch.  Gram. 
1!.    Analyze: 

1.  A  liar  is  not  believed  when  he  tells  the  truth. 

2.  A  man  that  always  complains  is  never  pitied. 

3.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day. 

4.  Though  the  sun  shines,  leave  not  your  cloak  at  home. 

5.  It  is  said  that  barking  dogs  seldom  bite. 

C.  Tell  the  part  of  speech  of  each  word. 

Lesson  II. — Verbals.  Max.  Adv.  Gr.,  p.  154,  etc.;  Max. 
Sch.  Gr.,  p.  -50,  etc. 

A. — 1.  Definition  of  verbals. 

2.  Two  classes  of  verbals :     (a)  infinitives;  (b)  participles. 

3.  The  infinitive  is  really  a  mode  in  only  one  case,  when 
preceded  by  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  objective  case:  "He 
advised  him  to  proceed." 

4.  In  all  other  cases  the  infinitive  is  used  as : 

A  noun — subject,  object,  complement. 
An  adjective. 
An  adverb. 
B.     Exercise  61,  Max.  Sch.  Gram.,  p.  154. 
Exercise  40,  Max.  Adv.  Gram.,  p.  153. 
( '..     Ex.  60,  Max.  Sch.  Gram.     Changing  the  sub.  clauses 
to  infinitive  phrases. 

D.  Analyze : 

1.  Magnets  draw  iron  and  steel  toward  them. 

2.  What  a  delicious  flavor  these  peaches  have. 

3.  Have  you  learned  your  geography  lesson? 

4.  My  country  !  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty. 

Of  thee  I  sing. 
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Something  new 
under   the   sun 


Ctmtattf    IfilM    £*(/■>* — OWnrJ 

-ntlrn  •  enoiiral  «uit*  around  lbii  UJe   numVi.  of 

ahirb   arr   M-ailable    ta   arrumpaay   '!.>   ^pivvlr*   in  \ 
ib.,lmy 

Amofu  (hf  tain  by  Han»  Oiriilian  And«—n.  that  '  .V 

dflifcht/ul   "ntr*  for  rhildrrn.   it   (V  .lory   *!   '  TV  " 

SurMinfiaJr."  »V  ■  harmnT  tV  Chine**  rtnprf.it  »uh  \\ ' 

41*  artifinal  bird.   *hi*-h  alvayt  tan*  thr   aamr  hong  M 

Bui  bVo  tbr  rmprrar  m  taken  arriou.Jy  ■     ctJy  the  |V| 


«lb  til 


i  ul  b 


— -*ir 

Tbr  Gamut   uViry   nl   Hanael  ud   Gn-tr!   u 

Itumr^nliork.  tbr  Grrmao  compacr,  to  arilr 
lujhtlul  npm  for  hu  (iBJHjchndren.  it*  muji>- 
oprn  (a  'I,-  .  h.l.ir-n  of  all  tbr  —rid  IV  d 
■h.iuli!  by  til  mniB  br  laugbt  tbr  «ioginc  Kara. 

of  oldrr  rnj-tb  u  fat  'V  littl*  anrs  Mum 
<mt  emu  mir  foundrd  upon  old  foil  lain 
•od  (airy  tain  Tbrtt  tab*  may  be  told  iba 
pnplr  cjl  (iuiwi  (radra  or  bi«b  acbooL  iod  • 
'V  •rlrrluw  r  :••"!  Oftrn  tV  ■-■--.,-.  ■'  Tbr 
DirtniB  is  tour  IV  obolr  .tory  Motar.  .  ■ 
Flirlr"  i.  a  brautilul  tale  of  -(napr  -  BF( 
'TannhauT  "  "Flying  Dutchman."  '  l>ibn 
ud  tbr  -Rua.  nf  tV  Nirlwlungm-  are  feuad 
d  German  tcp-nda      Rnaum't  "  ^  ilLimm 


' 


\  ratrrea*.      Ml  (bear  .nit   V  ...-•  IrH 

A  i--.  i Till  from   IV  oprraa. 

i  Many    of    tV    u»i     .,--.!    «fcrt™.    .,    .turfa/d      *'**■*  «*" 

1  .-  u!-t«  may  b»  tuitttraird  by  aoanr   ib  ..■■!   >,.■,,.■   a 

i.l  -     .i'v  on  tbr  rntl/r  aabjre-L  or  upou  ■  ■  .i_   i,      ....  ,. 

'  .,  M  !  !..  ,1  or  porta?  wi»ii.urr  mroboDrd 
J         *  vidr-awakr  trarVr  WJ  loar  so  opportunity  for  SafSnat 

1  .'irrrlaliaf  Ibr  Vidua-  aith  IV  reading  Inwo      Sup-     '■*•■    1     n-  ■   • 

'  'I  nuar  ibr  Lruuo  u  about  tWfbovec  and  IV  blind  air! 

US  Thu  may  V  iDu.tr.trd  by  tV  "MoooJ^M  Saiata"      '"**   t"" 

■VSi  o.   J  tV  ruay  a  of  IV  prrarvrruur  ...„.,.-  Itudrl  is 
b   abuJkdanl    oialmal    F' 


c  Uai 


Then 


>--.i.  about  IV  LorrJry  n 

..llrrmooa.  or  tV    Maranllaiar   Hyma.  .h-h    .lU   it 

in  ii.ii  i   of  Lilly  |.4iiii.ii.iii  may  gaio  •Urncib   ,,,  tbr 

Muuca)  aFldagi  of  IV  pourui  of  LargrMbr.    FirU.      J™   STT^T' 
Ouabai   Rilry.  Traayam.  Bmwuin(.  Sn.tl.  Burtu  and 


■  V  fraduuof  lliaaatba  may  br  amvnpaiirtl  by 
'  playirui  of  mat  Indian  mulir.  or  by  ('adman* 
■'•■■■   Indiao  —at,      (a      Mil-  Staoduh."   Ihr  old 


r  fannful    i| 


it  tV  (lory     Old  Frrt 


i^  huJJ,t 


Another  way  to  relate  school  to  life  and  com- 
plete and  perfect  the  teaching  of  English,  History,  Geog- 
raphy, etc.,  by  fitting  in  the  original  music  which  formed  so 
vital  a  part  in  the  development  of  Nations,  and  in  the  events  chron- 
icled in  the  great  Literature  of  all  ages  and  of  all  peoples. 
This  little  booklet  presents  a  chronological  table  of 
world  events,  relates  the  development  of  Music  from  the 
Ancient  Hebrew  civilization,  to  the  present  time,  which 
alone  is  worth  more  than  the  ordinary  text  book  and  also 
shows  how  to  utilize  the  Victor  in  every  department  of 
school  work,  thus  correlating  music  with  every  other  sub- 
ject in  the  entire  course. 

Send  for  free  copy  to 

Educational    Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


Victor  XXV 

$67.50  special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

When  the  Victor  is  not  in  use.  the  hnrn  can  be  placed  under  the 
instrument  safe  and  secure  from  danger,  and  the  cabinet  can  be  locked 
to  protect  it  from  dust  and  promiscuous  use   by  irresponsible   people. 
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Rough  and  Careless  Handling 
of  School  Books 


RESULTS    IN 


Breaking  the  Bindings 

Separating  the  Glued  Sections 

Weakening  the  Whole  Construction 

THE  HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

Act  as  a  secondary  binding  in  reinforcing  the  entire  book. 

Act  as  a  "buffer"  against  the  deadly  book  strap  and  the  damage  from  perspiring 

hands. 
Act  as  a  prevention  against  the  transmission  of  disease  germs. 
It  is  strictly  "One  Piece,"  Easily  Adjusted  and  Durable. 

The  Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 


Springfield,   Massachusetts 


Miles   C.  Holden,  President 


Max.  Sch.  Gr.,  p.  155,  etc.;  Max. 


1. 

_> 
C. 

1. 
I 


5.  Help  -ius! 

Lesson  III. — Verbals. 
Adv.  Gr.,  p.  156,  etc. 

A.  Participles. 

1.  Definition  of  "Participle." 

2.  Definition  of  "Participial  Phrase." 

B.  A  participle  or  participial  phrase  may  be  used: 

[  Subject. 
Noun  \  Object. 

[  Complement. 
Adjective  phi 
The  participle  has  three  forms: 

t"  or  "Imperfect"  ending  in  "ing." 
fi  irmed  in  various  w 

3.  "Perfect"  formed  by  helping  verb  ' 
D. —  1.  Definitions  of  each  form. 

2.  Write  sentences  to  illustrate. 

3.  Participle  or  participial  phra 
i  a  i   Nouns. 
i  b  i    Adjective  phrases. 

K.     Analyze: 

1.  lie  thinks  that  I  am  mistaken. 

2.  That  he  speaks  the  truth  is  certain. 

3.  Every  man  took  what  he  wanted. 

4.  How  you  Ho  it  i-  a  mystery  to  me. 

5.  We  know  where  he  is  going. 

Thirteenth  Week. 

Lesson  I. — Review  Verbal 

A. — 1.  Infinitives — Use  in  sent< 


'having.' 


1.  Infinitive  subject. 

2.  object. 

3.  1 1  implement  (  pred.  nom.). 
'               4.  adjective  phrase. 

5.  adverbial  phrase. 

_'.   Use  in  sentences — participles  or  participial  phrases: 

1.  Noun  subject. 

2.  "      object. 

3.  "       complement    i  pred.  nom.). 

4.  Phrase  (adj.). 
5.    Perfect  participle. 
B. — 1.  Max.  Sch.  Gram.,  p.  159,  Ex.  63.     Changing  sub. 

clauses  to  participial  phrases. 

2.  Max.  Adv.  Gram.,  p.  158,  Ex.  41. 
( '.     I  low  to  parse  a  verbal : 

1.  Whether  it  is  infinitive,  participle,  noun. 

2.  From  what  verb  it  is  formed. 

3.  Its  tense  and  voice. 

4.  lt^  syntax  or  use. 
Lessen  IT. — Definitions. 

V     Review  Verbs : 

1.  Kinds  -regular,  irregular,  transitive,  intransitive. 

2.  Voice — active,  passive. 

3.  Mood  -indicative,  subjunctive,  imperative, 
f.  Tense     present,  past,  future. 

pres.  perf..  past  perf..  future  perf. 


Selecting  verbals 


5.  Agreement.      Verbs  agree  with  subject 


(   Per 

)  Number 


B. 

clause 


Expand   each    participial    phrase   or   participle    it 
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(In   a   recent  week   in    Minnesota   a    Teacher   was   among    the    most 
seriously    in  lured.) 

Protect  yourself  during 

your  summer  travels 


The  T.C.U.  Will  Pay  You  $100  a  Month 

— when  you  are  disabled  in  a  travel  accident. 

$2000  Paid  For  Accidental  Death 

—DUE   TO   TRAVEL. 

A  $100  identification  benefit  and  a  valuable 
gold  and  enamel  identification  pin  FREE  to  every  policy-holder. 

The  T.C.U.  Pays  Full  Benefits  During  Vacation     ^p/ 


y 


And  in  addition  to  the  above  Travel    benefits, 

$50  A  Month  For  Accident,  Sickness  or  Quarantine; 

$1000  For  An  Accidental  Death;  and 

Numerous  Other  Benefits.     (Larger  Benefits  if  Desired). 


& 


y 


o 


iS 


V 


The  T.  C.  U.,   the   National 
Organization   for  Teachers 


V 


s* 


<py 


$> 


a 


«*y 


*°V 


**><* 


will  give  you  all  of  the  above  benefits  for  less  than  <jl 


>py 


-v.       iV 


five  cents  a  day. 


Only  $7  Till   Nov.   1st    .4^^//"> 


/ 
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BOOK  ! 


OUR  COLONIAL  HISTORY 


BY 

OSCAR  GERSON,  Ph.  D. 


Meets  Every  Requirement 


List  No.  5956 
Price  38  Cents 


Grades^  5A-5B 


This  book  conforms  to  the  New  Course  of  Study.   Contains  an  Appendix  on  the  City  of  New 
York,  Historic  Landmarks,  Monuments,  Tablets  and  events  connected  with  New  York 


30  IRVING  PLACE 


HINDS,  NOBLE  &  ELDREDGE 

Represented  by  Mr.  GEORGE  C.  FIELD 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


1.  Rivers  supply  water  where  needed. 

2.  A  current  of  water  moving   with  great  swiftness  is  a 
rapid. 

3.  One  of  the  chief  products  of  the   Philippine  Islands  is 
hemp,  used  in  making  ropes. 

4.  Streams  of  water,  starting   as  tiny  brooks,  grow  into 
rivers. 

5.  In    the    Pacific   Ocean   are   the    Hawaiian    Islands,   now 
forming  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

i  .     What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  each  of  t lie  above  before  it 
is  expanded?    What  kind  after? 

D.     Tell  part  of  speech  of  each  word  in  the  sentences  above. 
Lesson  III. 

A.  Review.    Parse  nouns  and  verbs: 

1.  The  reaper's  work  is  done. 

2.  I  can  see  John  D.  White,  the  school  teacher,  now,  with 
his  long  beech  switch  always  in  his  hand. 

3.  Franklin  rendered  the  colonies  great  service. 

4.  John's  father  promised  him  a  holiday. 

5.  His  father  left  him  much  property. 

B.  Analyze  the  sentences. 

C.  In  the  following  contract  the  subordinate  clause  into  a 
phrase : 

1.  As  he  was  ill,  he  did  not  leave  the  house. 

2.  Hudson  sailed   from   Amsterdam   in  a   ship   which   was 
called  the  Half  Moon. 

3.  As  we  saw  indications  of  a  shower,  we  took  refuge  in  a 
neighboring  house. 

4.  As  we  came  nearer,  we  could  plainly  see  the  houses  on 
the  shore. 


5.  Montevcdio  is  situated  on  a  peninsular  that  extends  into 
the  harbor. 

C.  (1)  Kind  of  sentence  is  each  before  contracting?  After 
contracting  ? 

2.  Give  principal  parts  of  verbs  in  both  exercises. 

Fourteenth   Week. 

Lesson  I. — Pronouns.  Max.  Sch.  Gram.,  p.  91,  etc.;  .Max. 
Adv.  ( iram..  p.  101,  etc. 

A.- — 1.  Definition  of  pronoun. 

2.  Properties  of  pronouns.  Same  as  nouns:  person,  num- 
ber, gender,  case. 

3.  Antecedent — Definition. 

4.  Kinds — Definition. 

(a)  Personal.     Name  them:  simple,  compound. 

(b)  Interrogative.     Name. 

(c)  Relative.     Name  :  simple,  compound. 

(d)  Demonstrative.     Name  them  (4). 

(e)  Indefinite.     Name  some. 

Demonstrative    and    indefinite    pronouns    are    sometimes 
called  "adjective"  pronouns. 
B.     Personal  Pronouns : 

.     .      -r,  \  Definition. 

1.  1st  Person :   (  ~     ..      ,, 

I  Decline  the  pronoun. 

2.  How  is  "I"  always  written? 

3.  When  is  "We"  used? 

\  Definition. 

4.  Pronoun  of  2nd  person:   ,  _,    ,. 

/  Decline  it. 

Use  of  thou  or  you. 


A    LARGE    CALIBRE    PENCIL    WITH    THICK    LEAD    OF    DELIGHTFUL 
SMOOTHNESS  AND  A  QUALITY  UNSURPASSED 


On  N.  Y.  Supply  List 
It»m  373 


A  WHITE  RUBBER  ERASER,  SINGLE  BEVEL  OF  THE  HIGHEST 

r  o 


Made  in  New   York  by  the  Oldest  Pencil  Factory 
in  Jlmerica 


EFFICIENCY 

On  N.  Y.  Supply  1  igt.         Item  19 1 

EBERH ARC    FABER :  NEW  Y< 
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5.  Pronouns  of  .3rd  person  : 


\  Definition. 


2.  Two  ways  of  using. 


I  Decline. 
6.  Use  of  "It."  Impersonal  and  Introductory  or  "Expletive." 

(a)  Impersonal.     It  rain.-.     It  is  snowing. 

,  .    „     .    .       \  It  is  easy    tu  find  fault. 

(b)  Expletive.  \  T  ■     .        .     ,      .        ... 

I  It  is  iloubttul  whether  he  will  come. 

Lesson  II. — Pronouns. 

A.     Compound  Personal.     Max.  Adv.  Gram.,  p.   108,  etc.; 
Max.  Sell.  Gram.,  p.  97,  etc. 
1.  Name  them. 

j  Intensive  or  emphatic. 
I  Reflexive. 

(a)  Intensive  or  emphatic : 

I  will  do  it  myself. 

We  saw  the  king  himself. 

The  great  globe  itself  shall  dissolve. 

(b)  Reflexive: 

I  cut  myself. 

We  told  him  to  give  himself  plenty  of  time. 

(c)  Point  out  compound  personal  pronouns  and  tell  in  which 
was  used : 

1.  I  myself  have  seen  him. 

2.  I  think  myself  happy. 

3.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

4.  Quit  yourselves  like  men. 

5.  He  will  tell  you  himself. 


B. 


How  to  parse  a  pronoun. 
The  same  as  a  noun. 


f  Kind, 
|  Person, 
J  Number, 


Exercises  28,  29.    Max.  Adv.,  pp.  100-101  ]  <  lender, 


I  Case  and 
[Why. 


Exercise  44.    Max.  Sch.,  pp.  98-99. 

Parse  the  personal  pronouns. 

T  tit       d  (Interrogative. 

Lesson  111. — Pronouns.^  „  ,     . 

(  Relative. 

Max.  Adv.  Gram.,  109-112,  etc. 

Max.  Sch.  Gram.,  99-102,  etc. 

A. — 1.  Name  the  interrogative  pronouns. 

2.  Definition  of  interrogative  pronouns. 

3.  To  what  each  pronoun  refers. 

4.  Decline  "who." 

5.  Write  sentences  using  each  interrogative  pronoun  in  a 
sentence. 

B. — 1.  Definition  of  relative  pronoun. 

2.  Name  the  simple  relative  pronouns. 

3.  How  are  the  compound  relatives  formed,  and  name  them. 

4.  "As"  is  a  relative  when  used  after  the  words  such  and 
same. 

Her  work  is  the  same  as  mine. 
I  will  give  such  as  I  have. 

5.  "But"  when  equivalent  to  "that  not"  or  "who  not"  is  a 
relative ;  There  is  not  a  boy  but  has  heard  of  Columbus. 

C.  To  what  each  relative  pronoun  refers. 

D.  With  what  does  the  relative  agree  with  its  antecedent  ? 

E.  Write  sentences  containing  simple  relatives. 

Fifteenth  Week. 
Lesson  I. 

Pronouns— Max.  Adv.,  p.  121,  etc. ;  Max.  Sch.,  p.   111,113, 
etc. 

Adjective — demonstrative ;  indefinite. 


|  Why  Not  Give  Your  Pupils 

(   the  same  opportunity  to  win  promotion  and  suc- 
cess as  the  lad  who  has 

Webster's  New  International 

I  (No. 6934)  Dictionary  in  his  school? 

|  Would  not  a  requisition  to  your 

1  school  authorities  for  a  copy  bring 

I  this   all-knowing    special    teacher 

I  to  your  schoolroom?     This  New  MnuuiiminmiinnmmiiniiniiiiiTnBg 

|  Creation  answers  with  final  authority  all  kinds  I 

I  of  puzzling  questions  in   spelling,   pronuncia-  § 

|  tion,  definition,  history,  geography,  biography,  j 

I  sports,  arts,  and  sciences. 

J   400,000    Vocabulary    Terms.      New    Ga2etteer.      12,000    Bio-   I 

graphical  Entries.     2,700  Pages.     Over  6,000 

Illustrations.     Colored  Plates. 

Printed  on  strong  book  paper  of  the  high-   \ 


Regular  Edition, 
est  quality. 


India-Paper    Edition.     Only   half  |j 

as    thick,    only    half    as    heavy  | 

as  the  Regular  Edition.    Print-  | 

ed  on  thin,  strong,  opaque   In-  § 
dia  paper. 

More  Scholarly,    Accurate,    Con-  | 

venient    and    Authoritative    than  | 

any     other     English     Dictionary.  I 

Critical  comparison  with  all  other  1 
dictionaries  is  invite"d. 

WRITE     for    specimen    pages —  1 
FREE. 

G.&C.MERRIAM CO.Springfield, Mass  I 


Board  of  Education  New  York 

USES 

DAVIDS' 

WHITE  PASTE 


STRONGLY 
ADHESIVE 


Will  not 

MOULD 

or 

SOUR 


Our  Tip  Top  (Water  Well)  jars  are  made  in  all  sizes, 
also  makers  of  all  kinds  of  Writing,  Copying,  Marking, 
Indelible  Inks,  etc. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

THADDEUS  DAVIDS  COMPANY 


95-97  Van  Dam  Street 

Established  1825. 


New  York 
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Buehler's  Modern  English  Grammar 

REVISED    1914 

Listed  for  New   York  City,   1915-1919 

LIST  NUMBKK.   5723 
Fur  Grades  6A,  6B,  7A,  7B,  8A,  8B 

OF  INTEREST  TO  TEACHERS  OF   ENGLISH 

UNIVERSITY    OF   CHICAGO 

Messrs.   Newson   &   Company,  May  o,   1914. 

73  Fifth  Avenue,   New   York. 
Dear  Sirs: 

I  hope  that  in  advertising  Dr.  Buehler's  Modern  English 
Grammar,  Revised,  you  will  make  much  of  the  point  that  it 
is  the  first  textbook  on  the  subject  to  conform  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Grammatical 
Nomenclature.  I  think  there  is  a  distinct  value  in  that  fact. 
Many  of  the  persons  who  have  written  to  me  for  copies 
of  the  Report  have  asked  if  there  was,  as  yet,  any  book  on 
English    which   followed   it. 

Very    sincerely   yours, 

W.   G.    HALE, 
Chairman,   Joint   Committee   on   Grammatical    Nomenclature. 

Other  Important  New  School  Books 

on  the 
NEW  YORK  CITY  LIST  FOR   1915 

New  List  No. 

5716     Spaulding  &  Bryce's 

Aldine   First  Language   Book,   Grades  4A,  4B. 
5783     Spaulding  &  Bryce's 

Aldine    Method    Manual. 

For  teachers  using  the  Aldine  First  Language  Book. 

NEWSON   &   COMPANY,  Publishers 

73  FIFTH  AVENUE,   NEW  YORK 


IF  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  and 
combination  of  primary  colors  is  to  be  a 
part  of  your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  especially   for  Public   School 
Courses. 


1&BU4)    (jjjljg) 


DEVOE  SCHOOL  WATER  COLOR  BOX  122 

No.  122,  Four  Color  Box,  containing  four  cakes,  and  one 
long  handled  No.  7  Brush.  One  cake  each  Black,  Carmine, 
Ultramarine  Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow. 

Devoe  Water  Color  Brushes  for  school  art  work  are 
made  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 

Drawing  Supplies,  Modeling  Materials,  Wood  Stains, 
Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 


ISAAC  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND 

Holds  the   World's  Record 

"There  is  always  room  at  the  top,"  but  in 
the  ladder  that  leads  to  attainment  the  per- 
spective is  reversed  and  the  rungs  become 
farther  apart  as  the  top  is  reached.  The  poorly 
equipped  will  reach  no  higher  than  the  level 
of  their  attainments,  and  so  it  is  with  short- 
hand writers.  The  writer  who  chooses  a  poor 
system  is  far  from  the  winner  when  the  race 
is  over. 

The  best  writers  use  the  best  system. 

The  adjoining  diagram  represents  the  high- 
est NET  speeds  attained  by  the  different  sys- 
tems in  the  following  International  Speed 
Contests  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association: 

Baltimore,  1906;  Boston,  1907;  Philadelphia. 
1908,   and    Providence.    1909. 

In  the  above  contests  for  the  years  1910-1914, 
inclusive,  every  award  was  won  by  a  Pitman 
writer  with  net  speeds  as  high  as  278  words 
per  minute  on   five-minute  tests. 

The  Best  Writers  Use  the  Best  System 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Official  Report  of 
December  4,  1914,  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Shorthand  Section  of  the  New  York 
City  High  School  Teachers'  Association  to 
investigate  the  relative  merits  of  the  various 
systems  of  shorthand  for  use  in  the  New  York 
City  High  Schools.  With  this  will  be  sent 
particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course 
in  the  Isaac  Pitman  System. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

2  'West  48th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Publisher    of    "Course    in    Isaac    Pitman    Shorthand,"    No.    3669;    "Practical 
Course  in    Touch    Typewriting,"   No.   3680. 


B. 


C. 


1). 


A.     Definitions — Demonstrative. 

Name  the  four  demonstrative  pronouns. 
This  refers  to  things  near. 
That  refers  to  things  distant. 
Definition — Indefinite  Pronoun. 

Name  several  familiar  ones. 
I     erase  32.    Max.  Adv.  Gr.,  p.  120. 
Parse  pronouns. 
Tell  kind  of  clauses  introduced. 
Ex.47.    Max.  Sch.  Gr.,  pp.  110-111. 
Parse  pronouns. 
Tell  kind  of  clauses  introdu*  ed. 
Review. 

Declension  of  personal  pronouns 

f  Who. 
Decline.  -{  Which. 
[  What. 

\  This,  These. 
(  That,  Those. 
\  None, 
|  Some, 
Use  in  sentences.  \  Any, 
|  Both. 
[  All. 
Lessen   II.  -To  fill  blanks  with  proper  pronouns  as  indi- 
cated : 

I.     /.  me,  or  myself,  and  give  reason. 

1 .    I  lei  \\  een  you  and it  is  not  true. 

{To  be  continued.) 


E.  Use  in  senh  m  es. 


h-1~ 


Ceacbers  JWonograpbs 

plans  and  Details  of  6rade  CClork 

A  Forum  for  the  Discussion  of  the  Present  Needs  of  the  Public  Schools. 


Volume  19. 


MAY    1915. 


No.  4. 


LANGUAGE— 1A 

Seventeenth  Week. 

Composition.  Story  suggested  by  picture,  "The  Black- 
smith," Herring. 

Tell  what  you  see  in  the  picture. 

What  do  you  call  the  man  ? 

Why  does  the  horse  need  to  visit  a  blacksmith? 

Why  are  the  shutters  open? 

Is  it  very  warm  in  a  blacksmith's  shop? 

Conversation  on  "Food." 

Have  you  ever  watched  the  birds  eating  crumbs  or  the 
squirrels  at  the  park  eating  nuts  and  storing  the  nuts  away 
for  future  use  ? 

Why  were  they  eating? 

Why  do  you  eat  at  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper  time? 

Where  did  mother  get  the  food  from? 

Where  did  the  grocer  and  butcher  get  the  food? 

Tell  the  children  the  kind  of  food  to  eat  and  why. 

Tell  the  children  the  improper  kind  of  food  (sweets, 
etc.)  and  why. 

Penmanship. 

(a)  me,  be,  she,  he,  we. 

(b)  with  the  spoon ;  away. 

Reading.     From  board    and    readers.      Read    to    children 
"Cinderella"  (continued). 
Memorising. 

She  shall  sit  by  my  side  and  I'll  give  her  some  food 
And  she'll  love  me  because  I  am  gentle  and  good ; 
I'll  pat  little  pussy  and  then  she  will  purr, 
And  thus  show  her  thanks  for  my  kindness  to  her. 
Sound  of  letters. 

(a)  "th"— thank,  thing,  thigh,  thatch,  thick,  thin, 
thumb,  thump,  three,  throw,  thrall,  thrill,  throne,  teeth, 
both,  ninth,  tenth,  fifth,  thimble,  thunder. 

"ow" — bow,  cow,  how,  now,  row,  plow,  prow,  scow, 
owl,  cowl,  growl,  down,  clown,  crown,  drown,  tower, 
chowder. 

(b)  "ent"  family— w,  s,  t,  v,  d. 

Combination  of  sounds,  "sp" — spoon,  span,  spoke,  spell, 
spin. 

Eighteenth  Week. 
Composition.     Story  suggested  by  picture,   "Shoeing  the 
Horse,"  Landseer. 
What  do  you  see  ? 

What  is  the  man  doing  to  the  horse? 
What  do  we  call  the  man  ? 
Is  he  afraid  of  the  horse? 


Is  the  horse  gentle  ? 

Why  does  he  need  to  be  taken  to  the  blacksmith  so 
often? 

Conversation  on  "The  Cat." 

How  many  children  have  cats  at  home? 

How  big  is  your  cat? 

Was  it  always  that  size? 

What  kind  of  a  coat  has  pussy? 

What  is  the  hard  part  you  feel  on  the  cat's  back  ? 

When  you  look  at  the  cat's  face,  what  do  you  see? 

When  can  the  cat  see  best?    Why? 

What  good  are  the  cat's  whiskers? 

Penmanship. 

(a)  so,  go,  lo,  no,  fro. 

(b)  The  dish  ran  away. 

He  ran  away  with  the  spoon. 

Reading.  From  board  and  readers.  Read  to  children 
"Cinderella"  (continued). 

Memorizing. 

I'll  not  pinch  her  ears,  nor  tread  on  her  paw, 

Lest  I  should  provoke  her  to  use  her  sharp  claw ; 

I  never  will  vex  her,  nor  make  her  displeased, 

For  pussy  don't  like  to  be  worried  and  teased. 

Sounds  of  letters. 

(a)  "ou" — loud,  cloud,  proud,  house,  mouse,  out,  gout, 
pout,  shout,  stout,  mouth,  south,  ounce,  bound,  found, 
hound,  ground. 

"or" — for,  nor,  fork,  cord,  lord,  cork,  form,  born,  corn, 
horn,  morn,  sort,  torch,  north. 

Combination  of  sounds  "pr,"  "qu" — pretty,  prow,  prig, 
prop,  quite,  quail,  quack,  queen ;  "y" — you,  yell. 

Cinderella. 

Once  a  woman  had  two  daughters  and  one  stepdaughter. 
Her  two  daughters  were  proud  and  selfish.  Her  step- 
daughter was  good  and  lovely,  but  the  woman  was  not  kind 
to  her.  She  made  her  do  all  the  hard  work  and  sleep  on  a 
poor,  hard  bed  in  the  garret.  The  woman  gave  her  daugh- 
ters the  finest  rooms  in  the  house.  They  called  this  poor 
girl  Cinderella.  Cinderella,  even  in  her  poor  old  dress,  was 
much  prettier  than  her  two  sisters. 

The  prince  gave  a  ball  and  invited  all  the  great  people 
to  come.  The  two  sisters  were  invited,  but  Cinderella  was 
not  invited.  The  sisters  were  busy  with  plans  for  beautiful 
dresses  and  Cinderella  helped  them.  One  daughter  said,  "I 
will  wear  a  dress  with  flowers  of  gold."  The  other  daughter 
said.  "I  will  wear  my  red  velvet  gown."  Then  one  of  the 
daughters  turned  to  Cinderella  and  said,  "Would  you  not 
be  glad  to  go  to  the  ball?" 
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Cinderella  answered,  "You  would  only  laugh  at  me.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  go  to  the  ball." 

They  said,  "You  are  right,  Cinderella,  it  would  make 
people  laugh  to  see  a  cinder  girl  at  a  ball." 

Nineteenth  Week. 

Composition.  Story  suggested  by  picture,  "Head  of 
Child,"  Greuze. 

What  do  you  see  in  the  picture? 

Can  you  tell  if  the  child  is  a  little  girl  or  a  boy? 

What  is  she  holding  in  her  hand? 

What  do  you  suppose  she  is  thinking  of? 

Does  she  look  anything  like  your  baby  sister  or  brother? 

Penmanship. 

(a)  my,  by,  cry,  dry,  fly,  fry,  ply,  pry,  shy,  sly,  spy,  sty. 

(b)  Once  there  was  a  cat, 
She  played  the  fiddle ; 
The  cow  jumped, 

She  jumped  over  the  moon. 
Reading.     From  the  board  and  readers. 
Read  to  children,  "Cinderella." 
Memorising. 

Mistress  Mary,  quite  contrary, 

How  does  your  garden  grow? 
With  silver  bells  and  cockle  shells, 
And  pretty  maids  all  in  a  row. 
Sounds  of  letters. 

(a)  "ought"— bought,  fought,  sought,  thought:  "other" 
— mother,  brother,  another,  smother;  "ight" — fight,  light, 
might,  night,  right,  tight,  bright,  fright,  flight,  slight,  de- 
light. 

(b)  Vowels  "y,"  "i."— cry,  fry,  sty,  sky,  sly,  fly. 

Long  and  short  sounds  of  the  vowels. — fa,  fe,  fT,  fo,  fu, 
rab,  reb,  rib,  rob,  rub. 

Cinderella  (Continued). 

The  sisters  went  to  the  great  ball.  When  they  were 
gone,  Cinderella  began  to  cry.  Her  godmother,  who  saw 
her,  said,  "What  is  the  matter?" 

Cinderella  said,  "I  wish  I  could  go  to  the  ball." 

Her  godmother — a  good  fairy — said,  "Be  a  good  girl 
and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  you.  Run  into  the  garden 
and  get  me  a  big  pumpkin."  The  fairy  took  out  the  inside 
of  it  and  then  touched  it  with  her  wand.  It  turned  into  a 
fine  coach  of  gold.  She  next  found  six  mice.  She  gave 
each  mouse  a  little  touch  and  it  turned  into  a  beautiful  gray 
horse.  Then  she  found  a  big  rat.  She  touched  him  and  he 
turned  into  a  fine  coachman.  She  found  six  lizards  in  the 
garden  and  turned  them  into  six  footmen.  The  fairy 
touched  Cinderella's  poor  dress  and  it  became  a  beautiful 
dress  of  fine  silver  and  gold.  Then  she  gave  Cinderella  two 
pretty  glass  slippers  and  said,  "Now  you  may  go,  but  you 
must  be  home  at  midnight.  If  you  stay  after  midnight, 
you  will  have  no  coach,  no  coachman,  no  horses,  no  foot- 
men, and  no  beautiful  dress."  Away  rode  Cinderella  to 
the  ball. 

Twentieth  Week. 

Composition.     Conversation  on  "The  New  Term." 

Have  you  had  a  pleasant  time  this  term? 

Which  lessons  did  you  like  best?    Why? 

What  grade  will  you  go  to  ? 


Which  teacher  would  you  like  to  have?    Why? 
How  will  you  behave  in  your  new  class? 
How  will  you  do  your  work  ? 

Will  your  parents  be  pleased  if  you  are  promoted? 
Why? 

Will  you  help  mother  next  month  just  the  same? 
Penmanship. 

(a)  day,  may,  bay,  ray,  lay,  way,  say,  pay,  fay,  gay,  hay. 

(b)  The  little  dog  laughed, 
It  was  such  sport ; 
The  dish  ran  away, 

He  ran  away  with  the  spoon. 
Reading  to  children,  "Cinderella." 
Sounds  of  letters. 

(a)  "u" — cue,  due,  hue,  cube,  tube,  dude,  nude,  huge, 
mule,  dune,  tune,  cure,  lure,  pure,  fuse,  cute,  muse,  lute, 
mute,  duel,  fuel. 

(b)  Final  "e." 

glad  glade  spin  spine 

mad  made  bit  bite 

rag  rage  whit  white 

stag  stage  hop  hope 

can  cane  not  note 

cap  cape  cub  cube 

tap  tape  tub  tube 

at  ate  hug  huge 

hat  hate  us  use 

rat  rate  cut  cute 

slat  slate 

rid  ride 

met  mete 

fin  fine 

shin  shine 

tin  twine 

win  wine 

Cinderella  (Continued). 
When  the  prince  was  told  that  a  beautiful  princess  had 
come,  he  ran  out  at  once  to  meet  her.  He  led  her  into  the 
hall.  The  music  stopped  and  the  people  left  off  dancing. 
Everyone  looked  at  the  princess.  She  was  very  beautiful. 
The  prince  invited  her  to  dance  with  him.  Prettier  danc- 
ing never  wafc  seen.  Soon  the  princess  sat  down  beside  her 
two  sisters.    She  was  very  kind  to  them. 

By  and  by  the  clock  began  to  strike  twelve.  Cinderella 
glided  from  the  hall  and  the  prince  started  to  go,  too. 
Cinderella  ran  so  fast  she  lost  one  of  her  glass  slippers. 
The  prince  stopped  and  picked  it  up.  At  last,  Cinderella 
was  home.    She  was  in  her  old  dress. 

The  prince  said  he  would  marry  the  lady  whose  foot  the 
glass  slipper  would  just  fit.  Every  lady  tried  to  put  a  foot 
into  the  slipper.  But  it  did  not  fit  anyone.  "Let  me  try 
it,"  said  Cinderella.  Cinderella  sat  down  and  put  her  little 
foot  right  into  the  slipper.  The  sisters  thought  this  very 
strange.  Just  then  the  fairy  came  in  and  touched  Cinde- 
rella and  her  dress  grew  more  beautiful  than  it  had  been 
before.  The  sisters  knelt  to  Cinderella  and  were  sorry  they 
had  been  unkind.  Cinderella  kissed  them  and  said  she 
wished  they  would  always  love  her. 

She  was  taken  to  the  prince  and  he  thought  her  more 
beautiful  than  ever  and  soon  after  they  were  married. 
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LANGUAGE— IB 

Little  Tuppen. 

(The  following  story  is  an  excellent  one  to  tell  children 
and  to  ask  them  to  illustrate  the  different  episodes  on  the 
blackboard  or  on  paper.  This  story  is  selected  from  the 
newly  revised  Primer  of  the  Baker-Carpenter-Dunn  Lan- 
guage Series  Readers,  published  by  The  Macmillan  Co.) 

Once  upon  a  time  Hen  Len  and  her  little  chick  Tuppen 
were  down  under  the  blackberry  bushes,  scratching  for 
their  breakfast.  Little  Tuppen  found  a  big,  big  blackberry, 
and  she  tried  to  eat  it.  But  the  blackberry  stuck  in  her 
throat  and  choked  her  so  that  she  rolled  over  on  her  back 
with  her  feet  in  the  air. 

"Water,  water,  I  must  get  her  some  water!"  cried  Hen 
Len,  and  away  she  ran  to  the  spring. 

"Oh,  good  spring,"  she  said,  "pray,  give  me  some  water 
for  my  little  chick  Tuppen,  who  lies  choked  with  a  black- 
berry, with  her  feet  in  the  air."  "Bring  me  a  cup,"  said  the 
spring.  "Only  bring  me  a  cup,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  give 
you  some  water." 

So  away  ran  Hen  Len  to  the  oak  tree.  "Oh,  dear  good 
oak  tree,"  she  said,  "pray,  give  me  a  cup.  I  will  take  the 
cup  to  the  spring,  who  will  give  me  some  water  for  my 
little  chick  Tuppen,  who  lies  choked  with  a  blackberry, 
with  her  feet  in  the  air."  "Just  get  some  one  to  shake  me," 
said  the  oak  tree,  "and  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  a  cup." 

Then  away  ran  Hen  Len  to  the  farmer.  "Oh,  dear, 
good,  kind  farmer,"  she  said,  "pray,  shake  the  oak  tree  for 
me.  Then  the  oak  tree  will  give  me  a  cup.  I  will  take  the 
cup  to  the  spring,  the  spring  will  give  me  some  water,  and 
I  will  take  the  water  to  my  chick  Tuppen,  who  lies  choked 
with  a  blackberry,  with  her  feet  in  the  air."  "Lay  me  a 
round  white  egg,"  said  the  farmer,  "and  I  will  shake  the 
oak  tree  for  you." 

Then  Hen  Len  found  a  nest  as  quickly  as  she  could,  and 
laid  a  round  white  egg  for  the  farmer.  And  when  she  ran 
and  gave  the  egg  to  the  farmer,  the  farmer  shook  the  oak 
tree,  the  oak  tree  threw  down  an  acorn,  Hen  Len  ran 
with  the  acorn  to  the  spring,  the  spring  gave  her  some 
water,  and  Hen  Len  ran  as  fast  as  she  could  to  where  Little 
Tuppen  lay,  choked  with  a  blackberry,  with  her  feet  in  the 
air.  Then  Little  Tuppen  drank  the  water,  down  slipped 
the  blackberry,  and  up  she  hopped  on  her  two  feet  as  well 
as  ever. 

D. — Memory  Work. 

Hush,  the  Waves  Are  Rolling  In. 
Verse  I. 
Hush!  the  waves  are  rolling  in, 

White  with  foam,  white  with  foam. 
Father  toils  amid  the  din ; 
But  baby  sleeps  at  home. 
E. — Use  of  Correct  Expression. 
Irregular  verb  ride. 
F. — Use  of  Library  Books. 
Same  as  above.* 
G. — Reading  to  Pupils. 

Tom  Thumb. 
Fourteenth  Week. 
A. — Conversation  Lesson  on  a  Picture. 


Winter  Landscape. 
B. — Oral  Reproduction. 

Little  Boy  Blue. 

Little  Boy  Blue  had  a  tin  dog  and  a  soldier.  He  kissed 
them  one  night  and  went  to  bed.  He  told  them  to  be  good 
and  stand  still  till  he  came  again.  Little  Boy  Blue  never 
came  back.    An  angel  took  him  away. 

C. — Dramatization. 

The  Cat  and  the  Birds. 

Cat. — How  I  wish  I  had  one  of  those  nice  fat  birds  for 
my  dinner. 

Neighbor.— Mr.  Cat,  do  you  know  that  one  of  the  birds 
in  that  bird  house  is  ill? 

Cat. — Now  is  my  time.     I  will  get  a  bird  to  eat  today. 

Neighbor. — How  shall  you  get  the  bird? 

Cat. — I  shall  put  on  a  tall  hat,  and  a  coat,  and  I  shall 
carry  my  cane  in  one  hand  and  a  box  of  pills  in  the  other. 

Neighbor. — And  then? 

Cat. — Just  come  along  and  see  what  happens. 

Neighbor. — There  is  the  bird  house.     Rap  at  the  door. 

Old  Bird.— Who  is  there? 

Cat. — It  is  I,  the  doctor.  I  have  brought  you  some  pills 
to  make  you  well.    Open  the  door. 

Old  Bird. — Your  words  are  like  those  of  the  doctor. 
Your  hat,  coat,  cane,  and  pills  are  like  his,  too.  But  your 
paws  are  those  of  a  cat.    Go  away. 

First  Bird. — Let's  fly  out  and  peck  at  his  eyes. 

Old  Bird. — Yes,  and  at  his  ears,  too. 

Other  Birds.— We  tore  Mr.  Cat's  coat,  and  he  lost  his 
pills  and  his  hat. 

All  the  Birds. — Ha!  ha!  I  guess,  he  has  had  a  good 
lesson. 

D. — Memory  Work. 

Verse  II. 
Hush !  the  winds  roar  hoarse  and  deep — 

On  they  come,  on  they  come ! 
Brother  seeks  the  wandering  sheep; 
But  baby  sleeps  at  home. 
E. — Use  of  Correct  Expression. 
Irregular  verbs  say,  cost. 

Play  store,  using  actual  objects,  toys,  etc.,  with  real  or 
card  board  money  to  illustrate  proper  expressions. 
F. — Reading  to  Pupils. 

Jack,  the  Giant  Killer. 
G. — Use  of  Library  Books. 
Same  as  above. 

Tell  pupils  how  to  carry  books  and  where  to  place  them 
in  safety  at  home. 

Fifteenth  Week. 
A. — Conversation  Lesson  on  : 

A  Trip  to  the  Park. 
B. — Oral  Reproduction. 

Two  Little  Mice. 
Two  little  mice  went  into  the  kitchen  to  find  something 
to   eat.      "Oh!    look,"    said    one   of   them.      "There    is    some 
cheese  in  that  little  wire  house.    Let  us  go  in  and  get  it." 
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They  both  ran  in.     Down  came  the  door  and  the  silly  mice 
were  caught  in  the  trap. 
C. — Dramatization. 

The  Tortoise  and  the  Eagle. 

Tortoise.— Oh.  how  I  wish  I  could  fly  like  that  eagle. 
Dear  eagle,  please  teach  me  how  to  fly. 

Eagle. — You  could  never  fly.     Don't  be  so  foolish. 

Tortoise. — Oh,  eagle,  1  beg  of  you.  I  want  to  fly  so  much. 

Eagle. — Very  well,  I  must  seize  you  in  my  claws  and 
take  you  very  high  up  in  the  air. 

Tortoise. — Hold  tight  to  me. 

Eagle. — You  wanted  to  know  how  to  fly.  Xow  I  shall 
let  go  of  you. 

Tortoise. — Oh  !  oh  !  oh  ! 

Eagle. — Just  see  that  tortoise.  He  hit  a  stone  and  is 
dead.  He  should  have  done  as  I  told  him,  and  this  would 
not  have  happened. 

D. — Memory  Work. 

Verse  III. 
Hush!  the  rain  sweeps  o'er  the  knowes, 
Where  they  roam,  where  they  roam; 
Sister  goes  to  seek  the  cows; 
But  baby  sleeps  at  home. 

E. — Use  of  Correct  Expression. 

Irregular  verbs  take,  bring. 

Give  cards  with  correct  expressions  to  pupils.  Ask  them 
to  read  them  aloud.  Then  make  them  "act."  Also  have  two 
groups — the  take  group  and  the  bring  group. 

F. — Reading  to  Pupils. 

Tin-:  Snow  Quei  x. 
I  'art  1  and  2. 
G. — Use  of   Library  Books. 
Same  as  above. 

Sixteenth  Week. 
A. — Conversation  Lesson  on  : 

Cleanliness  of  Clothing. 
B. — Oral  Reproduction. 

A  Kind  Boy. 

Charlie  went  coasting  with  Ins  sled  one  morning.  He 
met  a  little  girl  who  was  carrying  a  basket.  He  told  her 
to  put  the  basket  on  the  sled,  and  to  get  on  herself.  Then 
lie  pulled  her  to  her  home.  He  missed  a  sleigh  ride,  hut  he 
felt  happy. 

C. — Dramatization. 

The  Little  Fish. 

Fisherman. — Well,  well,  only  one  little  fish! 

Fish. — Please,  let  me  go,  Sir!     1   am  so  small! 

Fisherman. — Yes,  you  are  small,  but  1  can  eat  you. 

Fish. — I  am  too  small  to  eat.     Wait  till  1  am  larger,  sir. 

Fisherman. — You  would  make  a  larger  dinner  then. 
That  is  true. 

Fish. — Yes,  and  you  could  catch  me  again  and  invite 
your  friends  to  dinner. 

Fisherman. — No,  no,  little  fish.  1  have  you,  and  I  will 
keep  you.    A  fish  in  my  net  is  worth  two  in  the  pond. 

D. — Memory  Work. 


Twinkle,  Twinle,  Little  Star. 

Verse  I. 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star, 
How  I  wonder,  what  you  are? 
Up  above  the  world  so  high. 
Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky. 
E. — Use  of  Correct  Expression. 
Write,  read — irregular  verbs. 
F. — Reading  to  Pupils. 

The  Snow  Queen. 
Parts  3,  4,  5. 
G. — Use  of  Library  Book-. 
Same  as  above. 

Seventeenth  Week. 
A. — Conversation  Lesson  on  Nature  Study.    Topic  on: 

Snow. 
B. — Oral  Reproduction. 

The  Mm  si.'s  ESCAPE. 
A  little  gray  mouse  lived  in  a  hole  in  the  kitchen  closet. 
One  day  she  smelled  some  cheese.  "How  good  it  smells," 
said  she.  She  peeped  out  to  see  whether  Tom,  the  cat,  was 
in  the  kitchen.  Out  she  stole,  sniffed  about  and  stole  the 
cheese.  Just  as  she  began  to  nibble  it.  along  came  Tom. 
The  little  mouse  ran  back  into  her  safe  hole. 
C. — Dramatization. 

The  Donkey  and  the  Mule. 
Master. — Here,  you   donkey,   carry   this   load,   and  you, 
mule,  carry  this  one. 

Donkey. — I    cannot    carry    this    load    up    the    mountain. 
Please,  help  me,  mule. 

Mule. —  1  have  my  own  load  to  cany.     I  can't  help  you. 
Be  quiet. 

Master. — Ah!  the  donkey  has  fallen  and  is  dead.     Now, 
mule,  you  must  carry  both  the  donkey  and  his  load. 

Mule. — It  serves  me  right.     If  I  had  helped  the  donkey, 
I  would  not  be  carrying  this  heavy  burden  now. 
D. — Memory  Work. 

Verse  II. 
When  the  glorious  sun  is  set. 
When  the  grass  with  dew  is 
Then  you  show  your  little  light, 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  all  the  night. 
E. — Use  of  Correct   Expression. 
Lay  instead  of  laid. 
F. — Reading  to  Pupils. 

Snow  Queen. 
Parts  6  and  7. 
G. — Use  of   Librai  \ 
Same  as  al«  >ve. 

Eighteenth  Week. 
A. — Conversation   Lesson  on   a   Picture.     (Description.) 
B. — Oral   Reproducti"ii. 

The  Bee  and  the  Pigeon. 
A  bee  fell  into  a  brook.      \  pigeon  was  sitting  on  a  limb 
of  a  tree.     She  saw  the  bee  and   dropped  a  leaf  into  the 
brook.     The  bee  swam  to  it  and  so  was  saved.     The  pigeon 
saved  the  bee's  life. 
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LANGUAGE   WORK— 2A 

Twentieth  Week. 
Conversation  Lesson — Horse. 
Have  a  large  picture.  What  animal  is  this?  What 
color  is  it?  Tell  me  about  the  shape  of  the  horse's  head. 
What  is  on  the  horse's  neck?  (Mane.)  On  the  feet? 
(Shoes.)  Who  put  the  shoes  on?  (Blacksmith.)  What  can 
the  horse  do?  (Neigh  and  snort,  gallop  and  trot,  draw 
carriages.)  What  do  horses  eat ?  (Oats,  hay.)  Did  you  ever 
feed  a  horse  a  lump  of  sugar?  Did  he  like  it?  Where  is  his 
home?    (In  a  stable.)     Where  does  he  sleep?    (In  a  stall.) 

Correct  Expression. 
Take  this  book  to  your  brother. 

Sentences  for  Copy. 
Take  this  report  to  your  father. 
Take  some  fruit  to  that  sick  child. 

Oral  Reproduction. 
The  Blind  Man  and  the  Lame  Man. 
A  blind  man  was  going  down  the  road.  He  met  a  lame 
man.  They  were  both  trying  to  go  to  town.  "Let  us  help  each 
other,"  said  the  blind  man.  "I  will  carry  you  if  you  will  tell 
me  which  way  to  go."  "Good,"  replied  the  lame  man,  "I  will 
be  eyes  for  you  if  you  will  be  feet  for  me."  By  helping  each 
other  they  came  safely  to  town. 

Who  was  going  down  the  road?  Whom  did  he  meet? 
Where  were  they  both  trying  to  go  ?  What  did  the  blind  man 
say?  What  did  the  lame  man  reply?  By  helping  each  other, 
where  did  they  safely  come  ? 

Memory. 
Seventh  Stanza,  "Seven  Times  One." 
And  show  me  your  nest,  with  the  young  ones  in  it, 
I  will  not  steal  it  away ; 
I  am  old !  you  may  trust  me,  Linnet,  Linnet, 
I  am  seven  times  one  to-day. 
Memory  Gem. — Lost  time  is  never  found. 

STORIES    TO    BE    READ    TO    CHILDREN 

About  Dogs — I. 

1.  What  creature  is  more  faithful  to  its  master  than  the 
dog?  In  the  cold  lands  of  the  North,  where  he  is  used  to 
draw  sleds  over  the  ice  and  snow;  in  the  great  cities,  where 
he  watches  his  master's  goods  and  house ;  in  the  fields,  taking 
care  of  the  flocks  and  herds ;  in  the  woods,  chasing  the  deer 
or  facing  the  fierce  wild  beasts — all  over  the  world  the  dog  is 
man's  best  friend. 

2.  I  once  knew  a  fine  shepherd  dog  named  Fanny,  who 
took  care  of  a  large  flock  of  sheep  on  a  sheep  farm  in  the  Far 
West.  Every  morning  she  drove  the  sheep  out  upon  the 
prairie,  where  they  were  allowed  to  feed  on  the  grass ;  and 
every  evening  she  brought  them  safe  home  and  saw  them 
shut  up  in  the  sheep  barn. 

3.  One  day  there  came  up  a  blinding  storm  of  snow  and 
sleet  while  the  sheep  were  feeding  far  away  from  any  shelter. 
Fanny  gathered  them  together  as  best  she  could,  and  tried  to 
drive  them  home.  But  they  were  so  cold  and  frightened  that 
they  did  not  know  what  to  do. 


4.  Now  they  would  huddle  close  together,  and  would  not 
move  at  all ;  now  some  of  them  would  scamper  wildly  away  over 
the  hills;  and  faithful  Fanny  had  hard  work  to  get  them 
started  on  the  right  road. 

5.  It  was  very  late  that  evening  when  the  sheep  came  home. 
They  were  all  wet  and  wretched  ;  and  Fanny  was  wet  and  tired, 
too,  but  proud  that  she  had  succeeded  in  bringing  them  in  from 
the  pasture.  "Well,  Fanny,"  said  her  master,  "here  you  are 
with  your  flock!    How  many  have  you  lost?" 

6.  The  sheep  were  counted  as  they  passed  into  the  barnyard. 
"Three  lambs  missing,  Fanny,"  said  her  master,  "You  have 

done  well  not  to  lose  more?" 

7.  But  Fanny  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  last  words.  She 
understood  that  three  lambs  were  missing,  and  wet  and  tired 
and  hungry  as  she  was  she  bounded  away  in  search  of  them. 
Her  master  called  to  her  to  come  back,  but  she  did  not  hear. 
The  storm  became  worse  and  worse.  The  snow  fell  fast  and 
the  wind  piled  it  up  into  great  heaps  or  sent  it  flying  in  blinding 
gusts  through  the  air. 

8.  We  sat  up  until  very  late  that  night,  waiting  for  poor 
Fanny,  but  she  did  not  come.  At  last  we  gave  her  up  as  lost ; 
for  we  did  not  think  that  any  creature  could  live  out  on  the 
prairie  in  that  terrible  storm. 

9.  Just  at  the  peep  of  day  next  morning  we  heard  a  faint 
bark  outside  the  barnyard.  We  looked  out,  and  there  was 
Fanny  with  the  three  lambs.  She  was  so  worn  out  with  her 
long  search  in  the  storm  that  she  could  hardly  drag  herself 
through  the  snow. 

10.  But  her  eyes  sparkled  when  she  looked  at  us  as  if  she 
would  say:  "I  have  done  my  duty  and  saved  the  lambs."  We 
took  her  into  the  house  and  cared  for  her  as  we  would  have 
cared  for  a  human  being;  but  it  was  a  long,  long  time  before 
she  was  strong  enough  to  drive  her  flock  out  to  pasture  upon 
the  prairie  again. 

About  Dogs — II. 

1.  It  was  on  another  one  of  those  wild  winter  nights,  not 
more  than  five  years  ago,  that  the  dog  whom  we  call  Omar 
came  to  us.  Out  of  doors  the  storm  was  raging;  but  we  who 
were  within  were  warm  and  merry.  A  big  log  was  blazing  in 
the  open  fireplace ;  the  old  cat  dozed  on  the  rug  before  it :  and 
grandfather  sat  in  his  armchair  and  smiled  on  the  frolic  of 
his  children,  as  with  shouts  of  laughter  they  played  some  new 
game  in  the  ruddy  firelight. 

2.  While  we  were  in  the  very  midst  of  our  enjoyment  little 
three-year-old  Arthur  cried  out,  with  a  look  of  alarm  in  his 
big  eyes : 

"Somebody's  hurt !     1  hear  somebod)  crying  '" 

3.  One  of  the  boys  ran  to  the  window  and  looked  out ;  I 
went  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  A  keen  gust  of  wind  and 
snow  burst  into  the  hall.  Outside  nothing  but  darkness  and 
the  howling  storm  were  seen.  I  was  just  going  to  close  the 
door  again,  when  I  felt  something  at  my  feet.  It  was  the  wet, 
shivering  form  of  a  dog — the  clog  whom  we  afterward  called 
Omar. 

4.  We  soon  had  him  before  the  fire,  for  he  was  very  wet 
and  cold.  Then  mother  warmed  for  him  some  bread  and  milk — 
for  he  was  only  a  puppy,  and  a  very  hungry  puppy,  too.  He 
was  a  mastiff,  and  at  that  time  his  head  was  so  big.  his  body 
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and  legs  were  so  long,  and  he  was  so  very  clumsy  that  we  could 
not  help  laughing  at  him. 

5.  But  there  was  one  of  us  who  would  never  make  fun  of 
that  awkward  dog.  From  that  first  night  when  little  Arthur 
lay  on  the  rug  before  the  fire,  with  his  nose  almost  touching 
the  rim  of  Omar's  bowl  of  bread  and  milk,  so  that  he  might 
"see  poor  doggie  eat  his  supper" — from  that  time  Arthur  was 
Omar's  best  friend,  and  Omar  was  Arthur's  most  faithful  com- 
panion. 

6.  Years  passed;  summers  followed  winters,  and  grand- 
father still  sat  by  the  fireside,  or  gazed  out  of  the  window  upon 
the  green  meadows  and  the  blossoming  fruit  trees.  Arthur 
and  Omar  were  still  the  best  of  friends,  although  Omar  had 
become  a  fullgrown,  handsome  dog,  while  Arthur  was  still  a 
very  little  boy  of  seven.  So  big  and  strong  was  the  mastiff 
that  he  could  have  killed  and  eaten  his  little  master;  but  his 
size  and  strength  were  to  be  of  use  to  him  in  a  far  better  way. 

7.  With  his  big  friend  by  his  side,  Arthur  often  went  on 
long  strolls  through  the  woods  and  over  the  fields,  and  we  all 
felt  that  he  was  quite  safe  as  long  as  Omar  was  with  him. 
One  day  they  went  down  to  the  river  which  runs  by  our  place. 
It  is  a  very  small  river,  but  just  where  it  flows  through  our 
fields  it  broadens  out  into  a  wide  pool,  where  in  winter  the 
schoolboys  like  to  skate. 

8.  It  was  winter  now,  and  the  p,ool  was  covered  with  ice; 
but  Arthur  did  not  know  that  the  older  boys  had  already  found 
the  ice  too  weak  to  bear  even  the  smallest  among  them.  He 
had  seen  the  skaters  on  it  last  winter,  and  he  thought  that  the 
ice  was  as  safe  as  dry  land.  It  was  in  vain  that  Omar  tried 
to  turn  him  back,  running  along  the  shore  and  barking,  as  if 
calling  to  the  boy  to  follow  him. 

9.  Arthur  ran  far  out  on  the  thin  ice,  clapping  his  hands 
with  joy.  Then  he  turned  and  shouted  to  the  dog  to  join  him; 
but  in  a  moment  the  ice  gave  way  and  he  sank  into  the  deep 
cold  water.  He  rose  at  once  and  tried  to  hold  on  to  the  broken 
edge  of  the  ice ;  but  it  slipped  from  the  grasp  of  his  poor  little 
frozen  hands. 

10.  Some  workmen  far  down  the  other  side  of  the  river  saw 
the  boy  go  through  the  ice,  and  they  started  at  once  to  help 
him ;  but  the  river  was  deep,  and  the  ice  was  nowhere  strong 
enough  to  bear  them.  To  go  round  by  the  bridge  would  take 
several  minutes,  although  they  should  run  ever  so  fast.  But  it 
was  the  best  they  could  do. 

11.  Omar  did  not  see  the  coming  help.  He  only  knew  that 
his  playmate  was  in  danger,  and  that  he  must  go  to  him. 
His  great  weight  broke  through  the  ice  at  every  bound,  but  in 
a  few  seconds  he  had  reached  the  boy.  Arthur,  with  his  numb 
fingers,  seized  his  collar  and  held  to  it.  The  dog  struggled 
bravely  towards  the  shore ;  the  ice  gave  way  before  him  only  to 
close  around  them  again  in  pieces.  The  weight  of  the  child 
upon  his  neck  was  such  that  the  faithful  animal  could  hardly 
keep  his  nose  above  the  water,  but  still  he  battled  with  the  ice 
and  still  the  boy  held  to  him. 

12.  Very  soon  the  workmen  were  on  the  spot  and  one  of 
them,  jumping  into  the  water,  took  the  child's  frozen  fingers 
from  the  dog's  collar  and  carried  him  to  the  shore.  When,  a 
few  minutes  later,  they  took  Arthur,  pale,  but  alive,  into  our 

parlor  and  gave  him  into  mother's  tender  care,  the  proud- 
est of  all  the  company  was  Omar.  What  wonder  is  it  that  we 
all  love  the  dog? 


FIVE    PEAS    IN    A    POD 

There  were  once  five  peas  in  one  shell,  they  were  green, 
and  the  shell  was  green,  so  they  believed  that  the  whole 
world  must  be  green  also.  The  shell  grew,  and  the  peas  grew. 
The  little  peas  sat  all  in  a  row.  The  sun  shone  without  and 
warmed  the  shell,  and  the  rain  made  it  clear  and  transparent ; 
the  peas  as  they  sat  there  grew  bigger  and  bigger. 

"Are  we  to  sit  here  forever?"  asked  one;  "shall  we  not 
become  hard  by  sitting  so  long?  It  seems  to  me  there  must 
be  something  outside,  and  I  feel  sure  of  it." 

And  as  weeks  passed  by  the  peas  became  yellow,  and  the 
shell  became  yellow. 

"All  the  world  is  turning  yellow,  I  suppose,"  said  they. 

Suddenly  they  felt  a  pull  at  the  shell ;  it  was  torn  off,  and 
held  by  some  one,  then  slipped  into  the  pocket  of  a  jacket 
where  there  were  other  full  pods. 

"Now  we  shall  soon  be  opened,"  said  one — just  what  they 
all  wanted. 

"I  should  like  to  know  which  of  us  will  travel  farthest,"  said 
the  smallest  of  the  five;  "we  shall  soon  see  now." 

"What  is  to  happen  will  happen,"  said  the  largest  pea. 

"Crack,"  went  the  shell  as  it  burst,  and  the  five  peas  rolled 
out  into  the  bright  sunshine.  A  little  boy  was  holding  them 
tightly,  and  said  they  were  fine  peas  for  his  pea-shooter.  And 
immediately  he  put  one  in  and  shot  it  out. 

"Now  I  am  flying  out  into  the  wide  world,  catch  me  if  you 
can,"  and  he  was  gone  in  a  moment. 

"I,"  said  the  second,  "intend  to  fly  straight  to  the  sun." 

"We  will  go  to  sleep  wherever  we  find  ourselves,"  said  the 
next  two,  "we  shall  still  be  rolling  onwards." 

They  fell  about  and  rolled  on  the  floor  before  they  got  into 
the  pea-shooter,  but  they  were  put  in  for  all  that 

"What  is  to  happen  will  happen,"  said  the  last,  as  he  was 
shot  out  of  the  pea-shooter ;  and  as  he  spoke  he  flew  up  against 
an  old  board  under  a  garret  window,  and  fell  into  a  little 
crevice,  which  was  almost  filled  up  with  moss  and  soft  earth. 

Within  the  garret  lived  a  poor  woman  who  went  out  to 
clean  stoves  and  do  other  hard  work,  yet  she  was  always  poor. 
In  the  garret  lay  her  only  daughter.  For  a  whole  year  she  had 
kept  her  bed. 

One  morning  in  spring  the  sun  shone  brightly  through  the 
little  window.  Just  as  the  mother  was  going  to  her  work,  the 
sick  girl  exclaimed,  "Mother,  what  can  the  little  green  thing 
be  that  looks  in  at  the  window?"  "Oh,"  said  the  mother,  there 
is  really  a  little  pea  which  has  taken  root  and  is  putting  out 
its  green  leaves.     Well,  now,  here  is  a  little  garden  for  you." 

".Mother,  I  believe  I  shall  get  well.  The  little  pea  is  grow- 
ing fast." 

The  mother  propped  up  with  a  little  stick  the  green  plant  so 
that  it  might  not  be  broken  by  the  winds  and  the  plant  grew 
fast. 

One  morning  the  old  woman  saw  a  flower  grown  from  the 
plant  and  she  began  to  hope  her  daughter  might  set  well. 
A  week  after  the  sick  girl  sat  up,  for  the  first  time,  a  whole 
hour,  feeling  happy  by  the  open  window,  while  outside  grew 
the  little  plant,  and  on  it  a  pink  blossom.  When  the  young  girl 
stood  at  the  open  garret  window,  she  folded  her  thin  hands 
over  the  pea-blossom  and  thanked  God  for  what  He  had  done. 
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ENGLISH— 2B 
REPRODUCTION  STORIES 

Eleventh  Week. 
The  Dove  and  the  Bee. 

A  thirsty  little  bee  went  to  the  brook  to  get  some  water. 
He  fell  into  the  water.  A  dove  in  a  tree  saw  him.  The  dove 
dropped  some  leaves  into  the  brook.  They  fell  so  that  the 
bee  could  get  upon  them.  The  bee  was  saved.  The  dove  had 
saved  the  little  bee. 

Another  day,  the  bee  saw  a  boy  about  to  shoot  the  dove. 
He  flew  and  stung  him.  The  boy  could  not  shoot  and  the  dove 
flew  away.  The  dove  was  saved.  The  little  bee  had  saved 
the  dove. 

The  Dove  and  the  Bee. 

Who  went  to  the  brook  for  some  water?  What  happened? 
Who  saw  him  fall  in  ?  What  did  the  dove  drop  into  the  brook  ? 
What  did  the  bee  do? 

Who  wanted  to  shoot  the  dove  one  day?  Who  saw  this? 
What  did  the  bee  do?  Could  the  boy  shoot  now?  What  did 
the  dove  do?    Who  saved  the  dove's  life? 

Reproduction. — The  Fox  and  the  Crab. 

A  hungry  fox  as  he  ran  along  one  morning  came  upon  a 
crab.  The  crab  had  come  out  of  the  water  to  play  upon  the 
sand.  When  he  saw  the  crab  the  fox  thought,  "Well,  this  is 
good.  Here  is  a  crab  for  me  just  when  I  am  so  hungry." 
Then  the  fox  ran  and  caught  the  crab.  The  crab  could  not  get 
away.  He  saw  that  the  fox  was  about  to  eat  him.  He  said, 
"This  is  for  going  where  I  should  not.  Oh,  why  did  I  come 
out  of  the  water!  If  I  had  not  come  out  upon  the  sand,  the 
fox  would  not  have  caught  me." 

The  Fox  and  the  Crab. 

What  did  a  hungry  fox  see  one  morning?    Where  was  the 
crab?    What  did  the  fox  want  to  do?    Did  he  catch  the  crab? 
What  was  the  fox  about  to  do?    What  did  the  crab  say? 
The  Dog  and  the  Wolf. 

A  dog  lay  asleep  by  a  house.  A  wolf  came  upon  him  and 
was  about  to  eat  him.  "Please  do  not  kill  me,"  cried  the  dog. 
"Do  not  eat  me  now.  Come  again  when  I  am  fat.  You  see  I 
am  not  now." 

The  wolf  let  him  go  and  went  away.  When  he  came  again, 
the  dog  was  upon  the  house  where  he  could  not  get  at  him. 
"Come  down,"  cried  the  wolf.  "I  have  come  for  you.  You 
look  fat  now." 

"Oh,  you  have  come  for  me,  have  you?"  said  the  dog. 
"Well,  good  wolf,  I  am  afraid  that  you  cannot  have  me.  I 
will  not  come  down  to  you  and  I  know  that  you  cannot  get  up 
to  me.  I  know  better  now  than  to  let  you  get  at  me.  Why  did 
you  not  eat  me  when  you  had  me?" 

"Well,"  said  the  wolf,  "you  may  laugh  at  me  now  for  I 
cannot  get  at  you.  But  some  day  I  may  get  you  again.  Then 
I  shall  know  better  than  to  let  you  go." 

The  Dog  and  the  Wolf. 

Where  did  a  dog  lay  asleep?  Who  wanted  to  eat  him? 
What  did  the  dog  say?  What  did  the  wolf  do?  When  he 
came  again,  where  was  the  dog?  What  did  the  wolf  want  the 
dog  to  do?  How  did  the  dog  look  now?  Could  the  wolf 
reach  the  dog?  What  did  the  dog  say  to  the  wolf?  What  did 
the  wolf  sav  to  the  dog? 


Conversation. — The  Tulip. 
What  does  this  tulip  look  like?  This  tulip  looks  like  a  cup. 
What  color  is  it?  It  is  yellow  and  red.  What  kind  of  leaves 
has  the  tulip?  The  tulip  has  long  green  leaves.  Where  does 
it  grow  ?  It  grows  in  the  garden.  Why  do  you  like  it  ?  I  like 
it  because  it  is  a  beautiful  flower. 

Politeness  to  Parents. 
Whom  do  you  love  best  in  all  the  world?  We  love  papa 
and  mamma  best.  Why  do  you  love  them  best?  They  are 
good  to  us  and  love  us.  How  ought  you  to  repay  them  ?  We 
ought  to  be  kind  to  them.  What  means  about  the  same  thing 
as  kindness  ?  Politeness  is  the  same  as  kindness.  Then  should 
you  ever  be  impolite  to  them?  No,  we  should  be  more  polite 
to  them  than  to  anyone  else. 

Dramatization. 
The  Boy  and  the  Nuts. 

Boy  (seeing  a  pitcher  with  nuts)  :  What  nice,  big  nuts.  I 
must  have  them. 

Puts  his  hand  into  the  pitcher  and  takes  a  whole  handful. 

Oh !  Dear !  I  cannot  draw  out  my  hand.  What  shall  I 
do?    Father!    Father!    Help  me! 

Father:  If  you  do  what  I  tell  you,  you  shall  be  able  to 
get  out  your  hand. 

Boy:  What  shall  I  do,  father? 

Father :  Drop  some  of  the  nuts,  my  son,  and  then  you  shall 
be  able  to  draw  out  your  hand. 

Boy :  Thank  you,  father.  I  shall  not  be  so  greedy  again. 
I  will  only  take  a  few  nuts  this  time. 

Conversation. — My  Garden. 

Who  made  your  garden?     My  father  made  my  garden. 

Who  takes  care  of  it  ?    I  take  care  of  it.    What  do  you  do  ?    I 

give  the  flowers  water  every  day.     What  are  the  names  of 

some  of  the  flowers?    I  have  roses,  pansies,  lilies  and  violets. 

The  South  Wind. 
Which  wind  is  this  ?    This  is  the  South  Wind.    What  does 
it  do?     It  brings  warm  days.     Who  returns  North  when  the 
South  Wind  blows  ?    The  birds  return  to  the  North. 

The  Fox  and  the  Cat. 

Fox:   How  many  tricks  can  you  do,  pussy? 

Pussy :   I  have  but  one  trick. 

Fox :  Only  one  ?  My,  I  have  so  many  that  I  cannot  count 
them.  Supposing  some  dogs  chased  us.  You  would  never  get 
away  with  just  one  trick. 

Pussy :  The  dogs  are  coming !  Run,  fox  !  I  am  going  to 
run  up  this  tree.    The  dogs  will  not  be  able  to  get  me. 

Fox  (running  as  fast  as  he  can) :  Oh,  dear!  I  can't  run 
any  more.    I'm  too  tired.    The  dogs  will  surely  get  me. 

Dogs:  Ha!  we  have  you,  Mr.  Fox.  What  a  nice  morsel 
you  will  make ! 

The  Boy  and  the  Birds. 

A  boy  put  some  little  birds  into  his  hat.  He  then  put  on 
his  hat  with  the  little  birds  under  it.  When  he  did  so,  he 
thought  that  people  would  not  know  what  was  under  it. 

As  he  came  into  the  town,  he  did  not  tip  his  hat  to  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  met.  The  people  saw  this.  They  did  not  know 
what  to  think  of  it.  So  a  man  said,  "Let  me  see  if  I  can  tip 
his  hat  for  him." 
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As  the  man  did  this,  the  birds  that  were  under  the  hat  flew 
away.  Then  all  the  people  laughed.  And  now  if  a  boy  does 
not  tip  his  hat,  people  think,  "There  are  little  birds  under  his 
hat." 

The  Boy  and  the  Birds. 

What  did  a  boy  put  into  his  hat?  Where  did  he  put  his 
hat  with  the  birds  in  it?  What  did  he  think?  Did  he  tip  his 
hat  to  people?  What  did  a  man  say ?  What  did  the  birds  do? 
What  did  the  people  do?  What  do  people  think  when  a  boy 
does  not  tip  his  hat? 

The  Fox  and  the  Cat. 

"Pussy,"  said  the  fox  to  the  cat,  as  he  met  her  one  day,  "I 
thought  I  saw  some  dogs  as  I  came  along.  What  would  you 
do  if  they  came  upon  us?" 

"I  have  but  one  trick,"  said  the  cat,  "if  I  did  not  get  away 
by  that,  the  dogs  would  catch  me." 

The  fox  laughed  and  said,  "But  one  trick!  Js  that  all? 
If  I  had  but  one  I  should  be  afraid  to  come  out  at  all.  Now, 
you  see,  with  me,  if  I  do  not  get  away  by  one  trick,  I  can  by 
another." 

Just  then  the  dogs  came  upon  them  as  fast  as  they  could 
run.  The  cat  ran  up  a  tree  and  sat  down  where  the  dogs 
could  not  get  at  her.  Her  one  trick  saved  her.  But  the  fox 
with  all  his  tricks  did  not  get  away. 

The  Fox  and  the  Cat. 

Who  met  the  cat  one  day?  What  did  the  fox  say  to  her? 
How  many  tricks  did  the  cat  say  she  had  ?  How  many  tricks 
did  the  fox  have?  Who  came  upon  them  just  then?  Where 
did  the  cat  run?  Did  her  trick  save  her?  Did  the  fox  save 
himself? 

The  Woi.f  and  the  Goat. 

A  wolf  saw  a  goat  one  morning.  The  wolf  was  hungry. 
So  he  thought  that  he  would  catch  the  goat  and  eat  her.  But 
the  goat  was  up  where  he  could  not  get  at  her.  So  he  cried 
out  to  her,  "Pretty  goat,  look  out!  Are  you  not  afraid  away 
up  there?  Come  down  here  where  I  am.  You  can  get  as  much 
to  eat  down  here." 

" Are  you  hungry?"  cried  the  goat.  "I  know  you  would  eat 
me  if  you  could  get  me.  I  think  I  cannot  go  down  there  to- 
day." ' 

And  the  goat  laughed  at  the  wolf  as  he  ran  about.    The 
goat  saw  that  she  was  where  the  wolf  could  not  get  at  her. 
The  Woi.f  and  the  Goat. 

Whom  did  a  wolf  see  one  morning?  What  did  the  wolf 
want  to  do?  Could  the  wolf  get  at  her ?  Where  was  the  goat? 
What  did  the  wolf  say  to  the  goat?  What  did  the  goat  ask 
the  wolf?    Did  she  come  down? 

DICTATION 

Isolated  sentences  should  not  be  used  for  dictation.  The 
sentence  should  form  a  logical  paragraph .  If  the  subject  mat- 
ter is  taken  from  the  other  work  of  the  grade,  the  lesson  serves 
a  double  purpose.  It  not  only  tests  the  child's  ability  to  spell, 
but  is  also  a  drill  upon  something  that  has  already  been  taught. 
For  instance,  a  recent  nature  lesson  has  been  upon  the  parts  of 
a  plant.  Let  the  dictation  lesson  be — "I  planted  a  seed.  It 
grew  and  grew.  Now  my  plant  has  three  parts.  They  are  root, 
stem,  and  leaves." 

The  following  paragraphs  on  the  work  of  the  grade  are 
suitable  for  dictation. 


This  is  a  square.  It  is  one  inch  long.  It  is  one  inch  wide. 
It  is  a  square  inch. 

These  are  my  new  shoes.  One  shoe  is  for  the  right  foot 
The  other  is  for  the  left  foot.    The  two  shoes  make  a  pair. 

During  the  night  we  fast.  This  means  that  we  do  not  eat. 
Our  first  meal  breaks  the  fast.  This  is  why  we  call  it  break- 
fast. 

I  found  the  nest  of  a  robin.  In  it  were  four  blue  eggs.  I 
put  it  back  in  the  tree.    Do  you  think  the  mother  bird  found  it? 

Do  you  see  that  moth?  It  flies  only  at  night.  Once  it  was 
a  tiny  worm. 

I  have  a  black  horse.  Its  hair  is  long  in  winter.  In  spring 
the  hair  is  shed. 

This  is  a  circle.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Each  part 
is  called  one  third. 

I  saw  a  blue  bird  to-day.  It  came  here  early  in  spring.  It 
made  a  nest  in  a  hole  in  that  tree. 

This  onion  is  white.  Some  are  red  and  others  are  yellow. 
I  shall  plant  it.    Then  I  can  watch  it  grow. 

This  is  a  picture  of  a  deer.  Do  you  see  its  pretty  horns? 
They  grow  very  fast.    They  came  after  spring. 

Did  you  see  that  goat  run  ?  He  ran  up  that  rocky  hill.  His 
horns  are  very  long.    I  am  not  afraid  of  him. 

My  coat  is  made  of  wool.  It  grew  on  the  back  of  a  sheep. 
Some  sheep  are  black.    Some  are  white. 

A  camel  has  a  hump  on  its  back.  It  can  go  without  water 
for  many  days.     Did  you  ever  see  a  camel? 

I  had  a  quarter.  I  paid  six  cents  for  a  head  of  lettuce.  Do 
you  know  how  much  I  have  now  ? 

Mary  is  ill.  I  am  going  to  take  her  some  pinks.  I  think  I 
shall  take  red  ones. 

Can  you  see  that  bird?  It  is  flying  fast.  Its  bill  is  open 
wide.     It  must  be  a  swallow. 

George  caught  a  white  butterfly.  Do  you  see  it?  He  will 
let  it  go. 

I  have  a  basket  of  cherries.  Would  you  like  some?  They 
are  very  ripe. 

Last  summer  I  went  to  the  country.  I  found  pretty  yellow 
flowers.    My  sister  called  them  buttercups. 

This  is  a  maple  leaf.  It  is  turning  red.  I  found  it  under 
that  large  tree. 

I  hear  a  cricket  singing.  Where  do  you  think  he  is?  See 
if  you  can  find  him. 

Fred  has  an  acorn.  He  found  it  under  an  oak  tree.  Have 
you  found  any? 

Mr.  Brown  has  ten  cows.  They  give  him  nice  fresh  milk. 
He  makes  butter  and  cheese. 

Do  you  see  that  turkey?  He  would  like  to  run  away.  He 
does  not  want  to  be  eaten. 

Nearly  all  the  birds  will  go  away.  It  is  too  cold  here.  They 
can  find  nothing  to  eat. 

My  dog  is  black  and  white.  His  name  is  Jack.  Do  you 
like  him? 

Two  pints  are  one  quart.  Four  quarts  are  one  gallon.  Tn 
one  gallon  there  are  eight  pints. 

School  begins  at  nine  o'clock.  We  go  home  to  dinner  at 
noon.    We  leave  school  at  three. 

The  boys  made  a  rectangle.  It  is  three  inches  long.  It  is 
one  inch  wide.    In  it  are  three  square  inches. 

Breakfast  is  a  pleasant  meal.  We  are  always  ready  for  it. 
It  is  the  best  meal  of  the  day. 
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LANGUAGE   WORK— 3A 

Fifteenth  Week. 
Monday. — Conversation. 
Tuesday. — Dictation. 
Wednesday. — Copy. 
Thursday. — 4  lines  of  poetry. 
Friday. — Punctuation. 

Memory. 
Saw  the  fire-fly,  wah-wah-taysee, 
Flitting  through  the  dusk  of  evening, 
With  the  twinkle  of  its  candle 
Lighting  up  the  brakes  and  bushes. 
What  else  did  H.  see?     What  was  the  fire-fly's  name? 
What  did  the  fire-fly  do  ? 

Details. 

I.  Conversation. — What  I  Like  to  Do. 

Introduction. — John  has  been  cross  because  he  may  not 
read  all  day.  Do  you  like  to  read,  Harry?  Sam,  you  never 
like  to  read,  what  do  you  like  to  do  best? 

II.  Dictation. 

As  wonderful  things  are  hidden  away 

In  the  heart  of  a  little  seed, 
As  ever  were  found  in  a  fairy  nut 

Of  which  children  sometimes  read. 

III.  Copy. 

157  Graham  Avenue, 

Brooklyn,  Dec.  21,  1914. 
Dear  Santa  Claus  : 

I  have  a  baby  sister  now.  Please  bring  some  Christmas 
presents  for  her.  She  would  like  a  rubber  doll  and  a  rattle. 
If  you  bring  me  a  book  and  a  cart,  I  can  amuse  her. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Harry  Lear. 

IV.  Punctuate: 

1.  Mary,  you  were  late. 

2.  Children,  don't  talk. 

3.  Harry,  collect  the  pens. 

4.  John,  go  to  the  office. 


Marjorie's  Almanac. 
Robins  in  the  tree  top, 

Blossoms  in  the  grass, 
Green  things  growing 

Everywhere  you  pass ; 
Sudden  little  breezes, 
Showers  of  silver  dew, 
Black  bough  and  bent  twig 
Budding  out  anew. 


Sixteenth  Week. 
Monday — Description. 
Tuesday — Copy. 
Wednesday — Construction. 
Thursday — Correct  Expression. 
Friday — 4  lines  of  Poetry. 
Memory — 

And  he  sang  the  song  of  children, 
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the  song  Nokomis  taught  him. 


Wah-wah-taipee,  little  fire-fly, 
Little  flitting,  white-fire  insect, 
What  was  H.  doing?    Who  taught  him  how  to  sing?    What 
was  he  singing  about  ? 

Details. 

I.  Description — The  House  I  Live  In. 

The  house  I  live  in  is  a  four-story  building.  There  are 
two  tenants  on  each  floor.  Each  flat  contains  six  rooms.  There 
is  a  coal  range,  gas  and  bath  in  each  apartment.  Each  room 
has  a  window  looking  out  either  to  the  street  or  to  the  yard. 
The  yard  is  in  back  of  the  house.  In  the  summer,  flowers 
grow  in  the  yard. 

Each  child  describes  his  own  house. 

II.  Copy — 4  lines  from  Hiawatha. 

III.  Construction — My  Teddy  Bear. 

My  Teddy  Bear  is  white.  The  eyes  do  not  close.  The  fur 
is  short  and  straight. 

Imitation — My  Dog  or  My  Doll. 

My  doll  has  brown  eyes  and  light  hair.  The  eyes  open 
and  close.    The  hair  is  long  and  curly. 

IV.  Use  word  has  or  have. 

(1)     An  ox horns.    (2)   A  bird wings.    (3) 

Geese feathers.     (4)  Snails shells. 

Seventeenth  Week. 
Monday — Oral  Reproduction. 
Tuesday — Dictation. 
Wednesday — Copy. 
Thursday — Punctuation. 
Friday — 4  lines  of  Poetry. 
Memory — 

Little,  dancing,  white-fire  creature. 
Light   me   with   your   little   candle, 
Ere  upon  my  bed  I  lay  me, 
Ere  in  sleep  I  close  my  eyelids! 
What  did  he  call  the  fire-fly ?    Why?    What  did  he  call  the 
light   that  the   fire-fly   makes   when   he  flies  around?     What 
should  he  do  with  his  little  candle?" 

Details. 
I.     Oral   Reproduction — "What   Happened  to  the   Stock- 
ing"— Speaking  and  Writing — Book  I.     Maxwell,  Johnston, 
Barnum. 

What  Happened  to  the  Stocking. 

Mabel  had  been  taught  to  darn  stockings  very  carefully. 
Many  a  time  her  mother  said  to  her,  "You  should  darn  not 
only  the  holes,  but  also  the  thin  places. 

One  day  Mabel  was  in  a  hurry.  She  wanted  to  go  out  to 
play.  When  she  came  to  the  last  stocking  she  found  no  holes 
in  it,  but  saw  that  it  was  worn  very  thin  on  the  knee. 

"Never  mind,  it  hasn't  any  real  holes  in  it,"  she  said  :  "I'll 
let  it  go  this  time."  And  quickly  rolling  it  up  with  its  mate, 
she  threw  it  into  her  bureau  drawer  and  ran  out  to  play. 

It  happened  that  Mabel  did  not  need  that  stocking  for  a 
long  time.  In  fact,  it  was  Christmas  Eve  when  she  took  it 
from  the  drawer.  By  this  time  she  had  forgotten  all  about  it, 
and  when  she  drew  out  a  stocking  for  Santa  Claus  to  fill  with 
gifts,  she  did  not  know  it  was  that  particular  one.  Laughing 
with  the  other  children,  she  put  the  pin  right  through  the  thin 
place  and  fastened  it  to  the  mantel  lambrequin. 

Now  there  were  many  presents  put  in  Mabel's  stocking  that 
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night — a  silver  watch,  a  blue  china  vase,  a  fountain  pen,  a  pair 
of  white  satin  party  slippers  and  a  box  of  fresh  chocolate  cream 
drops  on  top.  These  made  the  stocking  pretty  heavy,  and  be- 
fore the  night  was  over  the  thin  place  gave  way  and  the  whole 
thing  fell  with  a  bump  on  the  hearthstone. 

When  Mabel  looked  at  her  stocking  in  the  morning,  she 
could  not  help  crying.  The  watch  was  stopped  and  it  had  a 
bad  dent  in  the  back.  The  vase  was  broken  to  bits.  The 
fountain  pen,  which  had  turned  upside  down  was  leaking  ink 
all  over  the  white  satin  slippers — a  sight  to  be  seen !  The 
fresh  chocolate  creams  that  had  been  on  top  were  tumbled  and 
mashed  all  over  the  hearth. 

"What    could    have    made    the    stocking    fall!"    exclaimed 
Mabel's  mother. 

"Oh !  I  remember  now !"  sobbed  Mabel.  "It  had  a  thin 
place  on  the  knee,  that  I  neglected  to  darn !" 

Questions. 

How  did  Mabel's  mother  teach  her  to  darn  stockings? 
What  happened  one  day?  When  she  found  that  the  last  stock- 
ing had  no  holes  but  a  worn  place  at  the  knee  what  did  she  do? 
When  did  Mabel  use  that  stocking  again?  Did  she  remember 
about  the  thin  place?  What  did  she  do  with  the  stocking? 
What  was  put  in  Mabel's  stocking.  What  happened  to  all  the 
things?  How  did  Mabel  feel  the  next  morning  when  she  saw 
the  mess?  What  did  her  mother  say?  What  did  Mabel 
answer? 

II.  Copy. 

280  Boerum  St., 
Brooklyn,  January  5,  1914. 
Dear  Mary : 

I  have  been  promoted.     I  like  my  new  class  very  much. 
I  mean  to  work  hard  this  term.    What  class  are  you  in  now? 
With  love  to  all  at  home, 

Your  sincere  friend, 

John  Jones. 

III.  Dictation— 

The  young  lambs  are  playing  in  the  meadows, 
The  young  birds  are  chirping  in  the  nest, 

The  young  fawns  are  playing  in  the  shadows, 
The  young  flowers  are  blowing  toward  the  west. 

IV.  Punctuation — 

(1)     Yes   I   am   coming.      (2)     No   I   am   going  to  bed. 
(3)     No  you  stay  here.     (4)     Yes  Mary  is  very  happy. 

Eighteenth  Week. 

Monday — Description. 

Tuesday — Letter  from  Memory. 

Wednesday — 4  lines  of  Poetry. 

Thursday — Construction. 

Friday — Punctuation. 

Memory — 

Saw  the  moon  rise  from  the  water, 
Rippling,  rounding  from  the  water, 
Saw  the  flecks  and  shadows  on  it, 
Whispered,  "What  is  that,  Nokomis?" 

What  did  he  see  rise  from  the  water?  What  did  he  see 
on  the  moon  ? 

Details. 

I.     Description — Our    Christmas    Holiday, 
describes  his  way  of  keeping  the  holiday.) 


(Each    child 


II.  Write  from  memory  the  letter  of  last  week.  Children 
aided  by  questions. 

III.  Construction — The  Squirrel. 

The  squirrel  is  a  hard  worker.  He  gathers  nuts  in  the 
summer  time.  He  hides  them  in  the  tree.  He  eats  them  in  the 
winter  time. 

Imitation — The  Bees,  the  Grasshopper. 

IV.  Punctuation — 

1.  Are  you  going  to  work  today  asked  Mary? 

2.  The  leaves  are  falling  said  John. 

3.  The  goods  is  heavy  said  father. 

4.  Mother  said  be  still. 

Nineteenth  Week. 

Monday — Conversation. 

Tuesday — 4  lines  of  Poetry. 

Wednesday — Original  Composition. 

Thursday — Copy. 

Friday — Correct  Expression. 

Memory. 

And  the  good  Nokomis  answered : 

"Once  a  warrior,  very  angry, 

Seized  his  grandmother,  and  threw  her 

Up  into  the  sky  at  midnight ; 

Right  against  the  moon  he  threw  her, 

Tis  her  body  that  you  see  there." 

What  did  the  warrior  do?  Where  did  he  throw  his  grand- 
mother ?    What  could  be  seen  in  the  moon  ? 

Details. 

I.  Conversation — 

Our  Yard  Assemblies. 
All  the  classes  assemble  in  the  large  yard,  standing  in  rows. 
The  band  plays  to  keep  the  marching  regular.  The  boys  salute 
the  flag,  pledge,  then  sing  "America."  Sometimes  the  principal 
talks  to  us  on  the  self  government  plan,  bank,  cleanliness  and 
on  other  important  news  of  the  day.  Sometimes  the  boys 
recite,  act  or  dance. 

II.  Original  composition — "Hiawatha." 

III.  Copy. 

960  Marcy  Avenue, 

Brooklyn,  Jan.  16,  1914. 
Dear  Louis : 

I  caught  cold  yesterday.  Now  I  am  not  allowed  to  go  out. 
Will  you  please  come  in  on  your  way  from  school  and  bring 
me  our  home  work? 

Your  loving  classmate, 

Irving  May. 

IV.  Cross  out  the  incorrect  word : 

Hiawatha  and  Nokomis  (were,  was)  Indians.    They  (were, 
was)  living  in  a  wigwam.    The  wigwam  (were,  was)  by  the 
Big-Sea-Water.     Pine-trees  (was,  were)  behind  the  wigwam. 
Twentieth  Week. 

Monday — Oral  Reproduction. 

Tuesday — Memory-Letter. 

Wednesday — Original  Composition. 

Thursday — All  lines  of  Hiawatha's  childhood  learned  dur- 
ing the  term. 

Friday — Correct  Expression. 

(Continued  on  page  180.) 
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Sixteenth  Week. 
Monday. — Verb  lesson. 
Tuesday. — Transcription  exercise. 
Wednesday. — Memory. 
Thursday. — Composition. 
Friday. — Reading  to  pupils. 
Monday — Verb  lesson — drink. 
Teach  forms  of  verb  drink,  drank,  drinking,  drank. 
Ask  pupils  for  sentences  containing  the  different  parts 
of  the  verb. 

Give  elliptical  sentences  and  ask  pupils  to  supply. 
Tuesday. — Transcription   exercise.      (Nature   Material.) 
Copy  from  board. 

The  Vireo. 
The  vireo  builds  his  nest  high  up  in  a  tree.    Bad  boys  can 
not  easily  reach  him  there.     Sometimes  he  comes  down  from 
his  nest  and  eats  worms  and  nuts. 

Wednesday.  —  Memory.       Marjorie's     Almanac     (con- 
tinued.) 

Pine  tree  and  willow  tree, 
Fringed  elm  and  larch, 
Don't  you  think  that  May-time's 
Pleasanter  than  March? 
Apples  in  the  orchard 
Mellowing  one  by  one, 
Strawberries  upturning 
Soft  cheeks  to  the  sun. 
What  time  of  year  is  it?     Read  the  third  and  fourth 
lines.    Answer  the  questions  they  ask.    What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  mellowing?    What  are  the  cheeks  of  a  strawberry? 
Why  do  they  face  the  sun? 

Thursday. — Write  from  dictation  the  composition  of  last 
week. 

Friday. — Reading  to  pupils  from  "Seven  Little  Sisters." 

Seventeenth  Week. 
Monday. — Reproduction  story. 
Tuesday. — Verb  lesson. 
Wednesday. — Address  envelope. 
Thursday. — Poetry. 
Friday. — Reading  to  pupils. 
Monday. — Reproduction  story. 

The  Fox  and  the  Grapes. 

A  fox  was  walking  along  one  day.  He  saw  some  fine 
big  grapes  hanging  on  a  vine.  He  tried  to  get  them,  but 
they  were  beyond  his  reach.  When  he  saw  that  he  could 
not  reach  them  he  said,  "Oh !  who  would  waste  time  eating 
sour,  tasteless  grapes  like  those. 

Questions. — What  was  a  fox  doing  one  day?  What  did 
he  see?  What  did  he  try  to  do?  Could  he  reach  them? 
What  did  he  say? 

Tuesday. — Verb  lesson.    Verb  give. 

Teach  forms  give,  gave,  giving,  given. 

Have  pupils  give  statements  containing  parts  of  the 
verb  give.  Also,  let  them  supply  parts  of  give  in  elliptical 
sentences. 

it  to  me. 

I  have all  I  have. 


My  sister 
They  are  - 


—  it  away  yesterday. 

—  things  to  the  little  children. 
Wednesday. — Address  envelopes  for  letters  written   in 

thirteenth  week : 

MISS  GRACE  SUMNER, 
232  Keap  Street, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Thursday. — Memory. 

Roses  faint  with  sweetness 

Lilies  fair  of  face 

Drowsy  scents  and  murmurs 

Haunting  every  place ; 

Lengths  of  golden  sunshine 

Moonlight  bright  as  day, 

Don't  you  think,  that  summer's 

Pleasanter  than  May? 
Questions  (Memory). 

What  time  of  the  year  is  it?  What  makes  you  think 
so?  What  are  drowsy  scents?  Is  the  sunshine  really 
golden  ? 

Friday.— Reading  to  pupils  from  Macdonald's,  "At  the 
Back  of  the  North  Wind." 

Eighteenth  Week. 

Monday. — Plural  of  Nouns. 
Tuesday. — Composition. 
Wednesday. — Poetry. 
Thursday. — Transcription  Exercise. 
Friday. — Reading  to  Pupils. 
Monday. — Plurals. 
Teach  plural  of  knife,  life,  wife. 

Lead  pupils  to  tell  that  the  f  is  change  to  v  and  es  is 
added,  in  forming  the  plural. 

Have  pupils  use  these  words,  singular  form  in  sentences. 
Have  them  change  these  to  plural. 
Tuesday. — Composition. 
"Pied  Piper,"  part  III. 

As  a  preparation,  read  "Pied  Piper,"  part  III. 
Proceed  as  in  Seventh  Week. 
Place  questions  on  the  board. 
Have  pupils  answer  orally. 
Then  have  them  write  their  answers. 
First   paragraph— What   took   place    while    the   people 
were  at  church  ?    Who  followed  the  Piper  this  time  ? 

Second  paragraph— What  did  the  Mayor  do?    Why  did 
the  Piper  take  the  children  away? 
Wednesday. — Memory. 

Roger  in  the  corn  patch 

Whistling  negro  songs, 

Pussy  by  the  hearth  side 

Romping  with  the  tongs, 

Chestnuts  in  the  ashes 

Bursting  through  the  rind, 

Red  leaf  and  gold  leaf 

Rustling  down  the  wind. 
Thursday. — Transcription. 
Copy  from  the  board  : 
The  reindeer  lives  in  cold  countries.     It  can  draw  sleighs 
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and  carry  heavy  loads.  Cheese  is  made  from  the  milk  of 
the  reindeer.    Clothing  is  made  from  its  skin. 

The  reindeer  takes  the  place  of  the  horse,  the  cow  and 
the  sheep. 

Friday. — Reading  to  pupils  from  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 

Nineteenth  Week. 

Monday. — Memory. 
Tuesday. — Verb  Lesson. 
Wednesday. — Composition,  Dictate. 
Thursday — Plurals. 
Friday. — Reading  to  1  '111)11  >. 
Monday. — Memory. 

.Mother  "doin"  peaches 

All  the  afternoon. 

Don't  you  think  that  autumn's 

Pleasanter  than  June? 

Little  fairy  snow-flakes 

Dancing  in  the  flue, 
Old  Mr.  Santa  t'laus 
What  is  keeping  you  ? 

Memory — first  four  lines. 

Questions.— What  time  of  year  is  it?  How  do  you 
know?  Who  is  talking?  Why  do  you  think  so?  How 
should  "doin"  be  pronounced  and  spelled  ? 

Last  four  lines.  What  time  of  year  is  it?  How  do  you 
know?     What  is  the  flue? 

Tuesday. — Verb  lesson.    Verb  eat. 

Teach  forms  eat,  ate,  eating,  eaten.  Emphasize  that  eaten 
requires  a  helper. 

Have  pupils  give  sentences  containing  parts  of  eat. 

Wednesday. — Write  from  dictation  the  composition  of 
previous  week. 

Thursday. — Plural  of  nouns. 

Review  plural  of  ox.  sheep,  match,  salmon,  knife,  etc., 
by  using  the  cards  and  the  outline  on  board  as  in  tenth 
week. 

Friday. — Reading  to  pupils  from  "Seven  Little  Sisters." 

Twentieth  Week. 

Monday. — Oral  description. 

Tuesday. — Letter  copy. 

Wednesday. — Statements  and  questions. 

Thursday. — Memory  gem. 

Friday. — Reading  to  pupils. 

Monday. — Oral  description  (A  Pet). 

Each  child  may  describe  his  pet.  The  following  ques- 
tions may  be  placed  on  the  board.  Each  child's  oral  de- 
scription will  consist  in  giving  answers  to  these  questions : 

1.  What  is  your  pet? 

2.  What  is  its  name? 

3.  What  color  is  it  ? 

4.  Tell  something  else  about  your  pet. 
Tuesday. — Letter  to  copy. 


354  Penn  Street, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  October  30,  1914. 
Dear  John : 

Saturday  I  am  going  ice-skating.  Uncle  Fred  said  that 
he  would  like  to  have  you  come.  Write  and  tell  me  if  you 
can  come. 

Your  friend, 

JAMES   LANE. 
Master  John  Rice. 

Wednesday—  Statements  to  questions.  Have  pupils 
give  statements  containing  parts  of  verbs  run,  drink,  eat,  do 
and  see.    Have  pupils  change  these  to  questions. 

Thursday. — Memory  gem. 

There's  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness  and  nothing  so 
royal  as  truth. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  kingly?  Why  does  kindness 
make  you  like  a  king?    Give  another  word  for  royal. 

Friday. — Read   to  pupils  from  Grimm's   Fairy  Tales,  also 
The  Cow  That  Lost  Her  Tail. 

There  was  once  a  cow  who  lost  her  tail.  In  former  days 
she  had  thought  but  little  of  her  tail,  but  when  the  cow  found 
that  her  tail  was  actually  gone,  she  began  to  miss  it  greatly, 
and  to  regret  its  loss  very  much. 

In  the  hot  summer  days,  when  the  cattle  collected  around 
the  trees  to  stand  under  the  shade,  the  flies  came  buzzing  about 
as  usual  annoying  the  poor  creatures  as  much  as  they  could. 
But  our  poor  cow  was  helpless  and  the  flies  drove  her  nearly 
wild.  Then  when  the  animals  were  tired  of  standing  still,  and 
galloped  to  the  pond,  with  their  tails  stretched  out  at  full  length, 
our  poor  cow  galloped,  too,  but  she  looked  very  ridiculous  with- 
out a  tail.  In  the  pond,  too,  it  was  no  better;  the  flies  were 
more  troublesome  than  ever  there,  and  the  other  cows  would 
never  leave  off  laughing. 

Not  being  able  to  endure  this  any  longer  she  decided  to 
seek  the  assistance  of  a  kind-hearted  farrier,  who  lived  near. 
He  said  he  would  provide  the  cow  with  a  new  tail,  in  exchange 
for  a  pint  of  milk  daily  for  a  week.  He  fastened  a  tail  of 
thick  plaited  straw  to  the  cows  back.  The  cow  returned  to  her 
friends  proud  and  happy,  hut  once,  as  she  was  lashing  her  sides 
near  to  a  thick  hedge,  her  tail  caught  in  a  bramble,  which  tore 
out  the  straws  when  she  moved  on  and  in  a  short  time  she  was 
tailless  and  miserable  as  ever. 

Again  she  went  to  the  farrier.  This  time  he  furnished  her 
with  a  clay  tail. 

The  cow  returned  again  to  her  friends  with  joy.  But  one 
afternoon,  when  they  were  out  in  the  meadow  a  storm  came 
on,  and  the  rain  softened  the  hard  clay.  She  went  again  to 
the  farrier.  This  time  he  furnished  her  with  an  iron  tail,  but 
the  weight  of  it  was  too  much  for  her  so  she  went  to  the  far- 
rier again  who  gave  her  a  tail  of  twisted  hay,  but  this  did  not 
last  long  as  a  hungry  horse  seeing  the  hay  soon  made  a  feast 
of  it.  The  farrier  then  gave  her  an  india-rubber  tail,  but 
this  one  soon  suffered  the  same  fate  for  the  rats  had  made  a 
meal  of  it. 

She  then  turned  t"  Jessie,  the  donkey,  for  help.  The 
donkev  advised  her  not  to  wear  anything  which  was  not  her 
own  but  have  the  stump  of  her  tail  treated.  When  the  poor 
cow  returned  to  her  friends,  wearing  nothing  which  did  not 
belong  to  her  their  ridicule  turned  to  pity.  The  tail  began  to 
grow  and  in  a  few  months  she  had  as  good  a  tail  as  any  of  her 
neighbors. 
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LANGUAGE   WORK— 4A 

Fourteenth   Week. 

I.  Change  these  statements  so  that  each  will  speak  of 
one  thing  only. 

Trees  grow.     A  tree  grows. 

Waves  dash. 

Clouds  move. 

Monkeys  chatter. 

Whistles  blow. 

Clocks  tick 

Cats  mew. 

Snakes  crawl. 

Girls  sing. 

Hogs  grunt. 

II.  Type  Sentences.     What  Things  Are. 

Write  sentences  telling  what  the  following  things  are. 
A  hoe  ;  the  diamond  ;  the  maple ;  the  peach  ;  the  carnation  ; 
the  turnip;  the  spider;  the  cod;  gold;  the  wasp. 

III.  Composition.    Model  Letter. 

843  Broadway, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  5,  1914. 
Dear  Fred: 

Your  letter  reached  me  Tuesday  morning.  I  wish  to  tell 
you  how  I  spent  Election  Day.  Uncle  John  took  Tom  and  me 
out  in  his  automobile. 

As  we  drove  through  Prospect  Park  I  noticed  a  statue  of 
Mozart.    The  trees  looked  fine  in  their  different  colored  leaves. 
Then  we  rode  down  to  Coney  Island.    There  were  very  few 
people  on  the  beach.    It  was  too  cold. 

We  arrived  home  about  five  o'clock.  I  think  Uncle  John 
was  very  kind  to  give  us  such  a  pleasant  holiday. 

Your  friend, 

Tom  Brownley. 
Using  above  model  children  may  write  a  letter  telling  how 
they  spent  a  holiday. 

IV.  Reproduction. 

Phaeton. 

Phaeton  was  the  son  of  Apollo.  Once  he  asked  his  father 
if  he  could  drive  the  sun  chariot  across  the  sky  just  for  one  day. 

Apollo  consented.  Soon  Phaeton  was  recklessly  driving 
through  the  heavens.  Sometimes  he  came  too  near  the  earth 
and  everything  was  burned. 

Sometimes  he  drove  too  far  from  the  earth  and  the  snow 
fell  and  the  people  suffered  from  cold. 

Finally  Jupiter  saw  the  reckless  Phaeton  and  hurled  one  of 
his  thunderbolts  at  him.  Phaeton  tumbled  headlong  into  the 
river  Po. 

Questions  for  Reproduction  story. — What  did  Phaeton  ask 
his  father?  How  did  Phaeton  drive  across  the  sky?  What 
did  Jupiter  do? 

V.  Dictation. 

A  life  spent  worthily  should  be  measured  by  a  nobler  line 
by  deeds,  not  years. 

Not  he  who  boasts  of  his  country,  but  he  who  does  some- 
thing to  make  his  country  better  is  the  real  patriot. 

Fifteenth  Week. 
I.  Plural  of  nouns  ending  in  y — spy,  sky,  fly,  baby,  berry, 
body. 

With  what  letter  does  each  of  the  above  w:ords  end? 


What  change  is  made  when  more  than  one  is  meant  ? 

Read — boys,  toys,  valleys,  bays,  guys. 

With  what  letter  does  boy  end?  toy?  etc. 

Is  the  same  change  made  here  to  mean  more  than  one,  as 
was  made  with  spy? 

Tell  me  the  letters  that  come  before  the  "y"  in  the  last  set 
of  words. 

Develop  rule. 

Name  words  ending  in  "y,"  change  "y"  to  "i"  and  add 
"es"  where  more  than  one  is  meant,  unless  the  letters  "a,"  "i" 
or  "u"  come  immediately  before  the  "y." 

II.  Subject  and  predicate. 

Copy   these    sentences.     Draw   one   horizontal   line   under 
each  subject  and  two  horizontal  lines  under  each  predicate. 
Miners  dig. 
Ships  sail. 
Sugar  melts. 
Painters  paint. 
The  wind  blows. 
The  clock  ticks. 
The  bee  stings. 
The  ice  freezes. 

III.  Composition. — Excuse  for  lateness. 

49  St.  Johns  Place, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  3,  1910. 
Dear  Miss  Bell  : 

Will  you  kindly  excuse  my  lateness  this  morning.  Mother 
went  out  on  business  and  left  me  to  care  for  the  baby.  She 
had  to  wait  longer  than  she  expected. 

I  am  sorry  I  spoiled  our  class  record  for  the  month. 

Your  pupil, 

Frank  Mearns. 
Children  may  write  original  note  using  model  above. 

IV.  Reproduction. 

Vulcan. 

Vulcan  is  the  blacksmith  of  the  gods.  Deep  down  in  the 
caverns  of  volcanic  mountains  are  his  forges  with  their  bright 
fires  ever  burning. 

In  these  forges  Vulcan  has  made  many  wonderful  things 
with  his  great  hammer.  The  chariot  of  Apollo,  the  armor  of 
Mars,  the  shield  of  Minerva,  and  the  terrible  thunderbolts  of 
Jove  are  the  works  of  this  wonderful  blacksmith. 

Questions  for  Reproduction  story. — Who  is  Vulcan? 
Where  are  his  forges?  What  are  some  of  the  things  he  has 
made? 

V.  Dictation. 

Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 

'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 

Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

Sixteenth  Week. 

I.  Abbreviations : 

Sun.,  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  Sat.,  Jan.,  Feb., 
Mar.,  Apr..  Aug.,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.  Dec,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Ave.,  St., 
Dr.,  in.,  ft.,  yd.,  sec,  min.,  hr.,  mo.,  yr. 

II.  Verb  Drill : 

Catch,   caught,   has   or   have   caught.     The   cat  a 

bird.     Will  you  let  me  the  ball?     Yesterday   Frank 


a  rabbit  in  the  park.    Rats  are 


in  traps.    I  have 
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a  cold.    Last  summer  George 

ever  caught  a  squirrel  ?    Cats  like  to 
III.     Composition. 


a  bat. 

mice. 


you 


school  yesterday.     5.     Many   oranges   are  from   the 

south.     6.     Coral  has  been  from  the   islands  of  the 


From  Outline: 
Rapid  Dismissal. 
Outline 

1.  When  and  why. 

2.  1st  Signal — What  we  do. 

3.  2nd  Signal — What  we  do. 

Rapid  Dismissal. 

Two  or  three  times  a  month  we  have  a  rapid  dismissal  in 
our  school.  We  do  this  so  that  if  the  school  building  were 
on  fire  we  would  be  able  to  get  out  quickly  and  safely. 

When  we  hear  the  first  gong  we  take  our  places  on  line  in 
the  classroom.    Our  teacher  stands  at  the  head  of  the  line. 

When  the  second  gong  sounds  we  march  through  the  hall 
and  down  the  stairs.  Then  we  march  out  on  the  street.  We 
do  all  this  very  quietly. 

IV.  Dictation : 

It  is  only  the  great  hearted  who  can  be  true  friends.  The 
mean  and  cowardly  can  never  know  what  true  friendship  means. 

KlNGSLEY. 

V.  Reproduction : 

MUDJEKEEWIS. 

Mudjekeewis  was  a  mighty  Indian  hunter.  Once  when 
hunting  on  the  mountains  he  found  a  great  bear  asleep.  He 
first  took  the  belt  of  wampum  which  the  bear  wore.  Then, 
after  a  fearful  struggle,  he  killed  the  animal. 

When  he  went  home  he  showed  the  other  Indians  the  belt 
of  wampum.  They  praised  him  for  his  bravery  and  made  him 
king  of  the  winds  of  heaven. 

Questions  for  Reproduction  Story. 

Who  was  Mudjekeewis?  What  did  he  find?  What  did  he 
do?    What  did  he  show  the  other  Indians?    What  did  they  do? 

Seventeenth  Week. 
Composition,  Description. 

I.  Model — The  Indians. 

The  first  people  to  live  in  what  is  now  New  York  were  the 
Indians.  They  were  copper-colored  men.  They  had  high  cheek 
bones,  coarse  black  hair,  and  small  dark  eyes. 

Their  homes  were  wigwams  made  of  skins  of  animals. 
They  also  dressed  in  skins.  For  weapons  they  had  bows  and 
arrows  and  tomahawks. 

The  Indians  lived  by  hunting,  fishing  and  tilling  the  soil. 
They  were  great  fighters. 

Write  on  the  Dutch,  using  above  model. 

II.  Knife,  shelf,  life,  calf,  wolf,  thief,  leaf,  loaf,  dwarf. 
With  what  letter  does  "knife"  end?    "Life"? 

With  what  letter  does  "half"  end?    "Shelf"? 
Notice  words  knife — knives,  half — halves. 

Develop  Rule. 

Some  nouns  ending  in  f  or  fe  form  their  plurals  by  dropping 
f  or  fe  and  adding  ves. 

1TI.     Verb  Drill: 

Bring,  brought,  has  or  have  brought. 

1.     home  your  books.    2.     I  have my  reader 

home.    3.     April the  rain.    4.     John a  flower  to 


me  the  picture?    8. 


Pacific  Ocean.    7.     When  will  you  — 
Men gold  from  Alaska. 

IV.  Dictation : 

A  pebble  in  the  streamlet  scant 
Has  turned  the  course  of  many  a  river; 

A  dewdrop  on  the  infant  plant 

Has  warped  the  giant  oak  forever. 

V.  Reproduction : 

Wabun. 

Every  morning  Wabun,  the  east  wind,  chased  the  darkness 
from  hill  and  valley.  His  breath  was  fragrant  with  the  perfume 
of  flowers. 

All  nature  loved  Wabun.  The  birds  and  flowers  sang  a 
song  of  welcome  at  his  coming.  Still  Wabun's  heart  was  sad 
for  he  was  alone  in  the  heavens. 

One  morning  he  spied  a  beautiful  maiden  gathering  rushes 
by  a  river.  He  wooed  her  with  his  soft  caresses  and  changed 
her  into  a  star.  Wabun,  the  east  wind,  and  Wabun-Annung, 
the  morning  star,  are  still  seen  together  in  the  heavens. 

Questions  for  Reproduction  Story. 
What  did  Wabun  do  every  morning?    Did  nature  love  him? 
Was  he  happy?    What  did  he  spy  one  morning?    What  did  he 
do  ?    Where  can  you  see  Wabun  and  Annung  now  ? 

Eighteenth  Week. 

I.  Memorize  the  following: 
Singular — plural  of  the  following  words : 

ox  oxen 

mouse  mice 

child  children 

man  men 

goose  geese 

woman  women 

tooth  teeth 

II.  Verb  Drill: 
Shake,  shook,  shaken. 

Do  not the  desk.    The  leaves when  the  wind 

blows.     The  house  was  by  the  storm.     The  houses 

were by  the  earthquake.    Mary  has the  carpet. 


Have  you 


the  rug? 


III.  Composition: 

Model — William  Cullen  Bbyant. 

William  Cullen  Bryant  was  born  in  Cummington,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1794.    He  was  one  of  our  great  American  poets. 

Bryant  was  a  writer  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  One  of  his 
best  known  poems  is  "To  a  Waterfowl."  He  also  wrote 
"Robert  of  Lincoln." 

Mr.  Bryant  went  to  Williams'  College.  He  became  a 
lawyer.    He  died  in  1878. 

Write  on  Longfellow,  using  above  model. 

IV.  Dictation : 

It  is  not  what  we  earn,  but  what  we  save,  that  makes  us 
rich.  It  is  not  what  we  eat,  but  what  we  digest,  that  makes  us 
strong.  It  is  not  what  we  read,  but  what  we  remember,  that 
makes  us  useful. 

V.  Reproduction : 

(Continued  on  page  182.) 
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LANGUAGE   WORK— 4B 

Thirteenth  Week. 

Monday. — Construct  Outline  for  Letter. 

Tuesday. — Write  Letter  from  Outline. 

Wednesday. — Comparison  of  Adjectives.    Dictation. 

Thursday. — Poetry  (four  lines).     Transcription. 

Friday. — Rules  for  Capitalization  and  Punctuation.  (Read- 
ing to  pupils.) 

Composition. 

Write  a  letter  to  your  principal  and  thank  him  for  the  new 
library  books  he  sent  our  class.  Tell  him  the  book  you  like 
best  and  why. 

(Follow  given  outline,  but  subject  matter  of  the  similar 
composition  should  be  original.) — Course  of  Study. 

(Class  and  teacher  work  together  to  construct  outline.) 

Comparative  and  Superlative  Degree  of  Adjectives. 

What  will  we  add  to  the  adjective  small  to  show  that  we 
are  comparing  two  objects?     More  than  two? 

When  I  say  that  the  cat  is  a  small  animal,  do  I  compare 
it  with  any  other  animal?  When  I  use  the  word  smaller,  how 
many  objects  do  I  compare?  When  I  use  the  word  smallest, 
how  many  objects  do  I  compare? 

(Drill.) 

(Compare  objects  in  classroom.) 

Memory  Selection. 
Next  four  lines  of  the  "Barefoot  Boy." 
Review  prose  memory  selections  already  learned. 
Review  rules  for  capitals. 
Review  rules  for  punctuation. 

Language. 
Reading  to  pupils:    "Indian  Tales." — M.  H.  Husted. 

Transcription. 
When  boys  and  girls  salute  the  flag,  they  do  not  merely 
express  their  pride  that  it  is  a  flag  honored  over  the  world. 
They  ought  to  remember  that  the  flag  represents  the  country 
to  which  they  owe  duties  in  every  hour  of  their  lives.  All  the 
time  they  are  receiving  blessings  from  that  country,  and  all 
the  time  they  have  duties  to  that  country. 

— Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Dictation. 

The  American  boy  looked  at  the  flag  and  said,  "I  give  my 
head,  my  heart,  my  hand,  to  my  country — one  nation,  one 
language,  one  flag." 

Why  is  "American"  written  with  a  capital  letter? 

From  what  proper  name  is  it  derived? 

Recite  the  rule. 

Fourteenth  Week. 
Monday — Oral   Composition    (from   outline). 
Tuesday — Written  Composition — Dictation. 
Wednesday — Study  of  Adjectives — Dictation. 
Thursday — Memory  Selection — Dictation. 
Friday — Verb  Drill — Review. 

Composition.     (From  Outline.) 
The  First  Thanksgiving. 
I.     England — king — people. 

(a)  Pilgrims  in  Holland. 


II.  Preparing  for  America — ships,  food,  clothing,  tools. 

III.  Voyage — length — happenings. 

IV.  Landing — place — season — date. 

V.  New  home — work. 

VI.  Life  in  the  new  country — dangers,  disease,  hardships. 

VII.  Indians — results  of  kindness. 

VIII.  Spring  and  Autumn — work — result. 

IX.  The  first  Thanksgiving. 
Imitations  may  be  written  on : 
The  First  Steamboat. 

The  First  President. 

(Follow  given  outline.) 
Composition.     (Written.). 
Written  reproduction  of  "The  First  Thanksgiving." 
Comparative  and  Superlative  Degree  of  Adjectives. 

1.  The  sparrow  is  a  small  bird. 

2.  The  canary  is  smaller  than  the  sparrow. 

3.  The  humming  bird  is  the  smallest  of  the  three. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  adjective  not  used  in  comparison, 
is  called  the  positive  form  of  the  adjective.  The  form  of  the 
adjective  used  in  comparing  one  object  with  one  other  is  called 
the  comparative  degree  of  the  adjective.  The  form  of  the 
adjective  used  in  comparing  one  object  with  more  than  one 
other  is  called  the  superlative  degree  of  the  adjective. 

Positive  Comparative  Superlative 

long  

wide  

thick  

dear  

kind  

clean  

large  

Memory  Selection. 
Next  4  lines  of  the  "Barefoot  Boy." 

Drill  on  Correct  Forms. 
Pupils  supply  correct  form  of  the  verb  in  blanks. 

1.  My  pen  is  .     (break) 

2.  I  a  picture,     (draw) 


3.  James  — 

4.  John  has 

5.  I  have  — 


his  books  to  school,     (bring) 

—  my  pen.     (break) 

-  out  the  books,     (give) 

Dictation. 

Major  Andre  said,  "Let  me  be  shot  as  a  soldier  and  not 
hanged  as  a  spy." 

Change  to  broken  quotation. 

"Let  me  be  shot  as  a  soldier,"  said  Major  Andre,  "and  not 
hanged  as  a  spy." 

Dictation. 

Robinson  Crusoe  was  shipwrecked  on  an  island. 

He  said,  "I  had  neither  food,  clothes  nor  place  to  fly  to. 
I  feared  that  I  should  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts  or  murdered 
by  savages." 

Change  above  quotation  to  a  broken  quotation. 

"I  had  neither  food,  clothes  nor  place  to  fly  to,"  said  he. 
"I  feared  that  I  should  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts  or  murdered 
by  savages." 

Dictation. 

1.  Lord  Macaulay  said,  "I  would  rather  be  a  poor  man  in 
a  garret  with  plenty  of  books,  than  a  king  who  did  not  love 
reading." 
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2.  "I  would  rather  be  a  poor  man  in  a  garret  with  plenty 
of  books,"  said  Lord  Macaulay,  "than  a  king  who  did  not  love 
reading." 

1 — Unbroken  quotation. 

2 — Broken  quotation. 

Fifteenth  Week. 

Monday — Compose  orally  from  outline. 

Tuesday — Written  Composition. — Dictation. 

Wednesday — Study  of  the  Adjective — Dictation. 

Thursday — Comparative  and  Superlative  Degree  of  Ad- 
jectives. 

Friday — Review  work  taught  in  Adjectives  (reading  to 
pupils). 

Description.     (From  outline.) 

A  School  Garden. 

I.  Where  you  saw  it. 

II.  What  it  was  made  of. 

III.  What  grew  in  it. 

IV.  How  it  looked. 

V.  What  made  it  pretty. 

VI.  Who  took  care  of  it. 
For  Imitation. 

My  Garden  at  Home. 
A  School  Window  Box. 
How  to  Care  for  a  Garden. 

Written  Composition. 
My  School  Garden. 

Pupils  write  from  outline. 

long — wide — thick — dear — kind — clear — large 

(Give  orally  sentence  containing  the  three  forms  of  each 
of  the  adjectives  in  above  list.) 

Most  adjectives  of  one  syllable  and  some  of  two  syllables, 
are  regularly  compared  by  adding  er  and  est  to  the  positive 
form. 

Must  adjectives  of  two  syllables  and  all  of  more  than  two, 
are  regularly  compared  by  prefixing  the  words  more  and  most 
to  the  positive  form,  as : 

Positive  Comparative  Superlative 

beautiful  more  beautiful  most  beautiful 

intelligent  

thoughtful  

dangerous  

tiresome  

difficult  

Comparative  and  Superlative  Degrees  op  Adjectives. 
When  an  adjective  ends  in  "e" — r  and  st  are  added  instead 
of  er  and  est,  as: 

Positive  Comparative  Superlative 

gentle  gentler  gentlest 

rude  ruder  rudest 

handsome  handsomer  handsomest 

white  whiter  whitest 

fine  finer  finest 

When  an  adjective  ends  in  "y,"  we  change  the  y  to  i  before 
adding  er  and  est,  as: 

Positive  Comparative  Superlative 

lovely  lovelier  loveliest 

earlv  earlier  earlit-t 


Sentence  Study. 

Give  sentences  containing  the  three  forms  of  adjectives. 

Remainder  of  period — read  to  pupils. 

Beginnings  of  Trade  with  the  East :  Marco  Polo  and  China. 
Dictation. 

"Is  this  all  you  ask?"  said  the  king  to  Joan. 

Joan  answered,  "I  ask  nothing  more,  my  king." 

When  a  quotation  asks  a  question,  the  question  mark  is 
placed  inside  the  quotation  marks. 

Why  is  a  comma  placed  before  "my  king"  ? 

(The  name  of  the  person  spoken  to  is  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  by  a  comma  or  commas.) 

Dictation. 

"Help!  help!"  said  the  boys.     "Our  boat  is  sinking." 

When  an  exclamation  mark  is  used,  it  is  placed  inside  the 
quotation  marks. 

Sixteenth  Week. 

Monday — Story    for   Oral    Reproduction. 

Tuesday — Written   Composition — Dictation. 

Wednesday — Poetry. 

Thursday — Study  of  the  Adjectives — Dictation. 

Friday — Use  of  Adjectives  (reading  to  pupils). 
Oral  Reproduction. 
Lion  and  the  Mouse. 

As  a  lion  lay  asleep,  a  mouse  ran  into  his  mouth.  The 
lion  shut  his  teeth  together,  and  would  have  eaten  him  up, 
but  the  mouse  begged  hard  to  be  let  out,  saying : 

"If  you  will  please  let  me  go,  I  will  repay  you  some  day." 

The  lion  smiled,  but  let  the  mouse  out.  Not  long  after  the 
mouse  had  a  chance  to  repay  him.  The  lion  was  caught  by 
some  hunters,  and  bound  with  ropes  to  a  tree.  The  mouse 
heard  him  roar  and  groan,  and  ran  and  gnawed  the  ropes, 
so  the  lion  got  free.     Then  the  mouse  said : 

"You  laughed  at  me  once,  lion,  as  if  you  could  get  nothing 
in  return  for  your  kindness  to  me.  But  now  it  is  you  who  owe 
your  life  to  me." 

Composition — (Description). 
Tell  about  the  "Barefoot  Boy"  in  your  own  words.     (So  far 
as  you  have  studied  poem.) 

Memory — Continue  study  of  the  "Barefoot  Boy." 
Comparative  and  Superlative  Degree  of  Adjectives. 
The  following  are  a  few  common  adjectives  whose  com- 
parison is  irregular.     (Place  list  on  blackboard  and  add  to  it 
from  day  to  day.) 

Positive  Comparative  Superlative 

good  

bad  

little  

much  

many  

Sentence  Study. 
Use  adjectives  in  sentences. 
Read  to  pupils:    Historical  Tales. 

Dictation. 
A  wise  man  once  said,  "Life  is  not  so  short  but  that  there 
is  always  time  for  courtesy." 

"Life  is  not  so  short,"  said  a  wise  man,  "but  that  there  is 
always  time  for  courtesy." 
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LANGUAGE    WORK— 5A 

Sixteenth  Week. 


Language : 


1.  Correct  uses  of  "write,"  "seek,"  "sell,"  "throw." 

2.  Correct  uses  of  prepositions  during,  since. 

3.  Drill  on  meaning  of  words  pronounced  alike. 

4.  Comparison  of  adverbs. 

Most  adverbs  prefix  more  or  less  to  form  the  comparative 
and  most  or  least  to  form  the  superlative. 
Composition. 

1.  Oral.    Memorize  "A  Sea  Dirge,"  by  Wm.  Shakespeare. 

2.  Written. 

Pupils  may  write  an  account  of  what  they  did  one  day  dur- 
ing last  vacation.  The  following  outlines  may  be  used.  Write 
the  story  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  friend. 

(a)  A  day  in  the  woods. 

(1)  Who  was  in  the  party.    At  what  time  you  started. 

Where  you  went. 

(2)  The  trip. 

(3)  The  games  you  played  in  the  woods.     What  you 

saw  there.    What  you  did. 

(4)  The  return  home.     What  you  thought  of  the  trip. 

(b)  Making  your  garden. 

(1)  The  tools  you  used. 

(2)  The  preparation  of  the  soil. 

(3)  The  planting  of  the  seeds. 

(4)  Watering  the  seeds. 

(5)  Putting  away  the  tools. 

(c)  A  tour  of  the  Walking  Club. 

(1)  When  you  started.    Where  you  started  from. 

(2)  The  route  going.    What  you  saw  on  the  way. 

(3)  Your  destination.     How  long  it  took  you  to  get 

there.     How  you  spent  the  time  there. 

(4)  Journey  home. 
Dictate  the  following : 

(a)  Loving  words  will  cost  but  little 

Journeying  up  the  hill  of  life, 
But  they  make  the  weak  and  weary 
Stronger,  braver  for  the  strife. 

Do  you  count  them  only  trifles  ? 

What  to  earth  are  sun  and  rain? 
Never  was  a  kind  word  wasted, 

Never  was  one  said  in  vain. 

(b)  Finish  every  day  and  be  done  with  it.  You  have  done 
what  you  could,  some  blunders  and  absurdities  crept  in ;  forget 
them  as  soon  as  you  can.  Tomorrow  is  a  new  day :  you  shall 
begin  it  well  and  serenely  and  with  too  high  a  spirit  to  be 
encumbered  with  your  old  nonsense. — Emerson. 

(c)  The  most  famous  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  sea  captains 
was  Francis  Drake.  He  was  born  in  the  south  of  England. 
When  a  boy  his  home  was  the  hulk  of  an  old  ship  in  the  harbor 
of  Plymouth,  the  most  important  seaport  of  that  region. 

(d)  Drake  was  a  sailor  from  his  earliest  youth  and  became 
a  captain  before  he  was  twenty-one.  He  made  many  voyages 
to  different  parts  of  the  world  and  soon  became  known  as  one 
of  the  most  daring  and  skilful  sailors  of  his  day.  Several  times 
he  visited  the  Spanish  lands  of  the  New  World. 


Seventeenth  Week. 
Language. 

(a)  Drill  on  correct  use  of  "send,"  "shake,"  "tell,"  "steal." 

(b)  Drill  on  correct  use  of  prepositions  "down,"  and  "in." 

(c)  Exercises  using  synonyms. 

(d)  The  hyphen. 

The  hyphen  is  used  to  separate  the  parts  of  a  compound 
word,  and  at  the  end  of  a  line  when  one  or  more  syllables  of  a 
word  are  carried  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  line. 

(e)  Drill  on  compound  words  with  a  hyphen  and  without 
a  hyphen. 

Composition. 

(a)  Oral.  Memorize  Stanza  I  of  "The  Arrow  and  The 
Song."    Study  the  poem  as  a  whole. 

(b)  Written.  Dictate.  (1)  Those  who  live  on  the  moun- 
tain have  a  longer  day  than  those  who  live  in  the  valley.  Some- 
times all  we  need  to  brighten  our  day  is  to  rise  a  little  higher. 

(2)  Many  a  heart  is  hungry,  starving 

For  a  little  word  of  love. 
Speak  it  then,  and  as  the  sunshine 

Gilds  the  lofty  peaks  above, 
So  the  joy  of  those  who  hear  it 

Sends  its  radiance  down  life's  way, 
And  the  world  is  brighter,  better 

For  the  loving  words  we  say. 

(3)  In  1271  Marco  Polo,  with  his  father  and  uncle,  set  out 
from  Venice  and  visited  what  is  now  Turkey  in  Europe, 
Turkey  in  Asia,  Persia,  India  and  some  of  the  East  India 
islands.  For  years  he  remained  at  the  court  of  the  Great 
Khan,  as  the  Emporer  of  China  was  then  called. 

(4)  The  three  Venetians  told  the  Khan  much  about  the 
people  and  countries  of  Europe  and  showed  him  how  to  build 
certain  engines  of  war  which  enabled  him  to  overcome  his 
enemies.  Marco  himself  was  appointed  governor  of  one  of 
the  large  provinces  of  China  and  held  that  position  for  several 
years. 

Written  :  Original  Composition.  Morning  Glories — How 
to  Grow  Them. 

Morning  Glories  should  be  planted  very  late  in  April. 
Choose  a  place  which  has  the  sun  in  the  morning.  Dig  the 
bed  nicely  and  rake  it  over  smooth. 

Before  planting  it  is  better  to  soak  the  seed  in  warm  water 
for  an  hour  or  so.  Sometimes  the  shells  are  hard  and  unless 
you  do  this  the  leaves  have  to  work  very  hard  in  pushing  out. 

Poke  little  holes  about  one  inch  deep,  drop  a  seed  into  each 
one,  cover  with  soil  and  water  well.  When  the  young  plants 
come,  pull  out  some  of  them.  Those  you  leave  standing  should 
be  about  six  inches  apart. 

Morning  Glories  will  climb  on  wire  or  you  can  stretch 
strings  for  them. 

Oral.     Reproduce  the  model  orally  and  outline. 

(1)  Time  for  planting.  Selecting  the  place.  Preparation 
of  the  soil. 

(2)  Preparation  of  seed  before  planting.    Why? 

(3)  Depth  of  the  hole.  Xumber  of  seeds  in  each  hole. 
Covering  and  watering.    Thinning  of  the  plants. 

(4)  Training  of  vines,  wires,  cords. 

Eighteenth  Week. 
Language. 
(1)   Drill  on  correct  use  of  "shine."  "think,"  "slay,"  "sink." 
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(2)  Drill  on  prepositions  "toward,"  "until." 

(3)  Abbreviations  of  titles. 

(4)  Adverbs  irregular  in  comparison. 
Composition. 

(1)  Oral.  Memorize  Stanzas  II,  III  of  "The  Arrow  and 
the  Song." 

(2)  Picture  Study.    Columbus  at  the  Court  of  Spain. 
Describe  the  picture  from  the  following  outline: 

(1)  Description  of  the  scene. 

(a)  Where  it  is  taking  place. 

(b)  Central  figure — Columbus. 

(c)  Queen  Isabella. 

(d)  Learned  men. 

(2)  Expression  on  the  faces  in  the  group. 

(3)  What  is  on  the  table. 

(a)  A  casket. 

(b)  A  map. 

Written.  Write  the  story  from  the  outline.  As  an  original 
composition  the  pupils  may  tell  the  story  of  how  America  was 
discovered.    The  following  outline  may  be  used. 

(1)  What  the  people  believed  about  the  earth. 

(2)  What  Columbus  believed.  Why  he  wanted  to  find  a 
new  route. 

(3)  Where  Columbus  went  for  aid.    Who  helped  him. 

(4)  The  story  of  his  first  voyage.  The  hardships.  Proved 
his  idea.    Discovered  a  continent. 

Dictation. 

(1)  Rest  not!    Life  is  sweeping  by; 
Go  and  dare  before  you  die. 
Something  mighty  and  sublime 
Leave  behind  to  conquer  time. 

Glorious  'tis  to  live  for  aye, 

When  these  forms  have  passed  away. 

— Goethe. 

(2)  Then  out  spake  brave  Horatius, 

The  captain  of  the  gate, 
"To  every  man  upon  this  earth 

Death  cometh,  soon  or  late. 
And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  facing  fearful  odds, 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 

And  the  temples  of  his  gods?" 

— Macaulay. 

(3)  It  is  lesson  after  lesson  with  the  scholar,  blow  after 
blow  with  the  laborer,  crop  after  crop  with  the  farmer,  picture 
after  picture  with  the  painter,  step  after  step  and  mile  after 
mile  with  the  traveler  that  secures  what  all  desire,  success. 

— Foster. 
Nineteenth  Week. 
Language. 

(1)  Drill  on  correct  use  of  "spend,"  "swim,"  "spring," 
"stand." 

(2)  Drill  on  correct  use  of  prepositions  "beside,"  "before." 

(3)  Abbreviations  of  States  in  United  States. 

(4)  Adverbs  that  have  no  comparison. 
Composition. 

Oral.  Memorize  Stanza  I  of  "Under  the  Greenwood  Tree." 
by  Wm.  Shakespeare. 

Wricten.    Dictate  the  following: 

(1)   For  the  queen's  hand  there  is  the  scepter,  and  for  the 


soldier's  hand  the  sword ;  for  the  carpenter's  hand  the  saw,  and 
for  the  smith's  hand  the  hammer ; 

(2)  for  the  farmer's  hand  the  plow,  for  the  miner's  hand 
the  spade,  and  for  the  sailor's  hand  the  oar;  for  the  painter's 
hand  the  brush,  and  for  the  sculptor's  hand  the  chisel ; 

(3)  for  the  poet's  hand  the  pen,  and  for  the  woman's  hand 
the  needle.  But  for  all,  there  is  the  command,  "Whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might." 

— Dr.  G.  Wilson. 
Composition.     Business  Letter. 

486  Broadway, 
Brooklyn,  February  18,  1915. 

Messrs.  H.  A.  Chaplin  Sons,  Stationers, 

465  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  : 

Please  send  to  the  above  address,  at  your  earliest  conveni- 
ence, the  following  items  as  per  price  list  B  : 

500  envelopes. 

1  box  writing  paper. 

\z/2  doz.  pencils. 

1  bottle  Davids'  ink. 

I  enclose  check  for  six  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents 
($6.75)  in  payment  for  this  order. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Carlone. 

Pupils  study  the  above  and  using  same  as  a  model  write  to 
Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  asking  for  a  copy  of  "The 
Eugene  Field  Book"  (price  50  cents.),  and  enclosing  stamps 
for  payment.    Address  envelope  for  this  letter. 

Tiventieth  Week. 

Language. 

(1)  Drill  on  use  of  "win,"  "shrink,"  "swing,"  "hide." 

(2)  Drill  on  use  of  prepositions  "at,"  "on,"  "under." 

3.  Abbreviations  of  the  months  of  the  year  and  the  days 
of  the  week. 

Composition. 

Oral.  Memorize  Stanza  II  of  "Under  the  Greenwood 
Tree." 

Written.    Dictate  the  following: 

1.  "Will  that  repay  you?"  she  asked. 
"I  must  have  more  than  that,"  said  he. 

"It  is  all  I  have  to  give  you,"  she  returned  serenely. — 
"Prince  Otto." 

2.  "I  am  cold,"  she  said,  "and  weary.  Let  me  rest  beside 
your  fire." 

The  woodman  was  visibly  moved,  but  answered  nothing. 
"I  will  pay,"  she  said. — "Prince  Otto." 

3.  Hans  became  thirsty.  He  opened  the  flask.  As  he  was 
raising  it  to  his  lips  he  saw  an  object  lying  on  the  rock  beside 
him.  He  thought  it  moved.  It  was  a  dog  lying  in  the  last 
agony  of  death  from  thirst. — "Hans  on  the  Small  Dog." 

Composition  :     Story  of  Invention. 

The  express  wagon  stopped  in  front  of  Mrs.  Clark's  house. 
"Does  Frank  Clarke  live  here?"  asked  the  driver.  "Here's  an 
express  package  for  him." 

It  was  Frank's  tenth  birthday.  You  can  imagine  his  sur- 
prise when  he  opened  the  package  and  found . 

Pupils  finish  the  story.  Tell  what  the  package  probably 
contained  and  from  whom  it  came. 
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LANGUAGE    WORK— 5B 

Thirteenth  Week. 

Monday. — Paul  Revere's  Ride.     (Lines  15  to  23.) 

Review  rule  for  comma.  Words  independent  by  direct 
address. 

Grandma,  when  does  the  moon  rise? 

Have  you  seen  it,  mother? 

No,  Edward,  it  is  not  in  sight. 

In  writing  the  following  exercise  use  the  name  of  some 
person  spoken  to. 

1.  Ask  your  teacher  a  question  about  your  next  vacation. 

2.  Give  an  order  to  the  grocer. 

3.  Tell  an  expressman  what  you  wish  him  to  do. 

4.  Ask  a  physician  some  questions  about  a  patient. 

5.  What  should  you  say  to  a  gentleman  who  has  done  you 
a  favor? 

Tuesda  ■v.— Composition — Preparatory. 

Country  Home  Versus  City  Life. 

When  the  cold  stormy  winter  departs  and  warm  weather 
arrives,  people  long  to  leave  the  noise  and  excitement  of  the 
city  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  country. 

In  the  country  the  houses  are  one  or  two  stories  high  and 
are  usually  occupied  by  one  family.  They  are  far  apart  and 
have  plenty  of  grounds.  In  the  city  the  houses  are  seven  or 
eight  stories  high  and  are  occupied  by  as  many  as  twenty-five 
families.     They  have  no  grounds  at  all. 

The  life  in  the  city  is  full  of  rush  and  excitement.  The 
noise  of  the  elevated  cars,  trucks  and  fire  engines  can  be  heard 
all  day.  There  are  many  accidents  in  the  city  from  cars,  autos 
and  trucks. 

Life  in  the  country  is  full  of  peace  and  contentment.  All 
day  long  one  can  hear  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  the  singing 
of  the  birds  and  the  music  of  the  running  brooks.  One  rarely 
hears  of  an  accident  in  the  country. 

Wednesday. — Composition  re-written. 

Thursday. 

In  the  following  sentences  point  out  subjects,  predicates 
and  complements.  If  they  are  compound,  say  so  and  tell  by 
what  word  connected. 

1.  The  careless  boy  lost  his  gloves  and  his  cap. 

2.  The  blacksmith  heated  and  hammered  the  iron. 

3.  Shall  you  and  I  go? 

4.  Harry  threw  and  caught  his  rubber  ball. 

5.  The  horse  or  the  cow  must  be  sold. 

6.  Mary's  father  bought  a  house  and  lot. 

7.  The  wind  and  the  rain  delayed  our  journey. 

8.  The  merry  boys  gathered  nuts  and  apples. 

9.  The  clever  boys  built  and  sailed  a  pretty  boat. 

10.    He  or  she  broke  the  beautiful  vase  and  the  valuable 
mirror. 

Friday. — Suffixes  en,  ery  (er,  eer,  ier,  or,  ist). 
en  =  to  make,  made  of. 

roughen,  lessen,  earthen,  lengthen. 
er,  eer,  ier,  or,  ist  =  one  who,  that  which. 

baker,  ancestor,  druggist,  engineer. 
ery  =  place,  condition. 

scenery,  flowery. 
Correct  errors  in  the  following  sentences : 

1.  We  was  given  tickets  for  the  theatre. 

2.  James  and  John  has  waited  a  long  time. 


3.  Citizens  is  allowed  to  vote. 

4.  You  and  he  has  passed  the  examination. 

5.  The  Indians  dances  the  war  dance. 

In  the  following  sentences  change  the  subjects  from  sin- 
gulars to  plurals  and  make  other  necessary  changes. 

1.  I  am  a  pupil  of  this  school. 

2.  He  likes  to  play  basket  ball. 

3.  She  is  my  sister. 

4.  The  eagle  flies  very  high. 

5.  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 

Fourteenth  Week. 

Monday — Paul   Revere's   Ride.      (Lines  24-30.) 

Suffixes — ic,  ly. 

ic  =  like,  made  of,  relating  to,  one  who — gigantic,  critic, 
artistic. 

ly  =  manner — friendly,  kindly,  thoughtfully,  slyly. 

Tuesday — Composition — Preparatory.  Boys'  Sports  in 
Japan. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Japanese  children  wear  long  loose 
robes  and  wooden  shoes,  they  resemble  American  children  in 
their  love  of  games. 

The  Japanese  boys  are  as  fond  of  games  as  any  other  boys. 
They  spin  tops,  walk  on  stilts,  fly  kites  in  the  form  of  men, 
birds  or  horses,  they  wrestle,  pelt  each  other  with  snowballs, 
play  hide  and  seek  and  other  games. 

Some  of  their  games  are  very  rough.  One  game,  known 
as  a  war  game  was  full  of  danger.  So  many  boys  were  hurt 
playing  this  game,  that  it  is  now  forbidden.  All  the  boys  of 
a  school  or  a  village  would  divide  themselves  into  two  groups, 
each  boy  having  a  red  or  white  flag  attached  to  his  back  and 
an  earthenware  plate  resting  on  a  soft  pad  on  his  head.  Each 
boy  had  a  bamboo  sword  with  which  he  would  break  the  plate 
on  his  opponent's  head.  When  the  plate  was  broken,  the  boy 
had  to  get  out  of  the  game,  as  his  head  was  supposed  to  be 
broken  too.  The  side  that  had  the  least  plates  broken  won  the 
game. 

Wednesday — Composition  re-written. 

Thursday — Irregular  verbs. 

ring  rang  rung 

bleed  bled  bled 

feel  felt  felt 

forsake  forsook  forsaken 

(ring)     The  lady  had  the  bell  three  times. 

(bleed)     Many    a   man   has    fought   and   for   his 

country. 

(forsake)     Poor  little   John   was   obliged  to   his 

dog. 


(forsake  and  feel)     The  boy  had 


his  mother  and 


very  sorry  when  he  heard  of  her  death. 

Fridav — Fill    the    blanks    in    the    following    with    correct 


prepositions 

1.  letter  - 

2.  house  - 

3.  tree  — 

4.  a  race 

5.  ran  — 


—  home. 

—  the  lake, 
the  park. 

—  the  meadow. 


9.  waited  

10.  a  man  

11.  an  animal 

12.  a  sermon  - 
love. 

13.  advice 

14.  awoke 


my  arrival, 
friends. 

fur. 

—  brotherly 


—  his  playmate. 

6.  walked her  mother. 

7.  crushed  the  cars. 

8.  stooped my  burden.        15.  hurried 

Fifteenth  Week. 
Monday — Paul   Revere's   Ride.      (Lines   31-41.) 


your  lawyer, 
sunrise. 
-  the  forest. 
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Suffixes — ment ;  ous,  ful. 

ment  =  being,  act  of,  state  of — excitement,  retirement, 
punishment. 

otis,  ful  =  full  of — gleeful,  joyful,  careful — beauteous, 
plenteous,  joyous. 

Tuesday — Composition — Preparatory. 
The  Capsized  Canoe. 

Jack  Brown  lived  with  his  parents  in  a  pretty  little  house 
in  the  woods.  A  short  distance  from  the  home  was  a  lovely 
little  lake,  where  the  boys  delighted  in  bathing,  wading,  and 
boating. 

Jack  was  very  anxious  to  own  a  canoe.  His  father  knowing 
of  this  desire,  presented  him  with  one  on  his  fourteenth  birth- 
day. Jack  was  delighted  with  this  splendid  gift.  One  bright 
day  in  June,  he  took  his  canoe  out  for  the  first  time.  He 
was  getting  along  very  well,  when  his  paddle  struck  against 
a  rock  and  broke  in  half. 

Just  then,  the  sky  became  overcast  with  clouds  and  there 
was  a  sudden  thunder-shower.  The  canoe  was  overturned 
and  as  Jack  could  not  swim  he  was  in  great  danger  of  being 
drowned. 

He  called  for  help  and  some  woodcutters  going  home 
from  work  heard  his  cries  and  came  to  his  rescue. 

Wednesday — Composition  re-written. 

Thursday — Supply  suitable  pronouns  and  tell  the  nouns 
to  which  they  refer. 

1.  Every  girl  must  use  own  book. 

2.  Let  each  boy  do  the  best  that  can. 

3.  Boys,  what   will  do  with  guns. 

4.  We  shall  carry  with  . 

5.  Cannot  one  bring  money  with  . 


6.  The  girl  said  that  — 
own. 

7.  If  a  man  perseveres, 

8.  If  anybody  knows, 


had   no  monev  of 


—  usually   succeeds. 
must  not  tell. 


Friday — Draw  a  single  line  under  the  complete  subject  and 
a  double  line  under  the  complete  predicate  of  each  of  the 
following  sentences.     Point   out   complements. 

1.  That  small  boy  won  the  prize. 

2.  Mary  often  visited  her  sick  playmate. 

3.  The  old  ferryman   rowed  the  little  boat  rapidly. 

4.  Crusoe's  man,  Friday,  was  faithful. 

5.  Did  you  see  that  beautiful  bird? 

6.  Do  your  whole  duty  bravely. 

7.  That  man  was  a  studious  boy. 

8.  The  children  attended  school  regularly. 

9.  The  brave  sailor  managed  his  boat  skillfully. 

10.  That  dreary  old  stone  house  has  no  tenants. 

Sixteenth  Week. 
Monday— Paul  Revere's  Ride.     (Lines  42-48.) 
export — ex  —  out,  port  =  to  carry, 
export  =  to  carry  out. 

export  =  to  carry  products  from  one  country  to  another. 
import — im  =  in,  port  =  to  carry, 
import  =  to  carry  in. 

import  =  to  bring  goods  from  a  foreign  country  into  ours. 
reduce — re  =  back,  due  =  to  lead, 
reduce  =  to  lead  back, 
reduce  =  to  lower. 
Tuesday — Composition— Preparatory. 


A  Story  from   Brief  Hints. 

I.  A  traveler  in  Africa — a  lion  roaming  across  the  desert — 
a  deep  chasm  in  the  distance. 

II.  The  man's  danger — approach  of  the  lion — the 
traveler's  device — his  coat  and  hat  raised  on  a  stick  above  a 
heap  of  sand  near  the  chasm — the  lion's  leap. 

A  man  who  had  toured  the  world  was  traveling  through 
Africa.  He  had  left  his  party  and  went  on  alone.  It  was 
growing  dark  when  he  noticed  a  lion  roaming  in  the  desert. 
In  the  distance  was  a  deep  chasm. 

The  man  was  in  great  danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces.  He 
knew  that  if  he  did  not  act  at  once,  all  would  be  over  with 
him,  as  the  lion  was  rapidly  approaching.  With  great  presence 
of  mind,  he  quickly  took  off  his  coat  and  hat,  and  put  them 
on  a  stick  over  a  heap  of  sand  near  the  chasm.  The  lion 
thought  it  was  a  human  being  standing  there,  made  one  wild 
leap  at  the  object  and  fell  into  the  chasm  where  he  was 
dashed  to  pieces.  The  traveler  went  on  his  way  with  one 
more  adventure  to  relate. 

Wednesday- — Composition   re-written. 

Thursday — Pronouns   used   as  objects. 

Make  sentences  by  filling  the  blanks  with  me,  us,  him. 
her,  them,  or  whom. 

1.  Mr.  Morse  asked and  to  go. 

2.  Did  you  ask  or  to  write? 

3.  He  called  ,  but  not  . 

4.  This  is  a  secret  between  and  . 

5.  The  invitation  is  for  and  . 

6.  For is  that  bought  ? 

7.     did  he  call? 

8.  To  did  you  give  it? 

9.  With  was  he  going? 

10.  I  want  you  and  to  go. 

Fridav — Supplv  prepositions  in  the  following  blank?. 

1.  slept his  dinner.  10.  played dinner. 

2.  was     carried     the        11.  dreamed  his  home. 

train.  12.  people  the  sea. 

3.  children  blue  eyes.        13.  a  tunnel  the  moun- 

4.  leaned the  house.  tain. 

5.  flew the  mountain.  14.  climbed  the  fence. 

6.  looked  the  south.  15.  sailed  the  bridge. 

7.  sank the  horizon.  16.  strolled  the  lane. 

8.  swam  the  river.  17.  chased  the  room. 

9.  forest the  barn.  18.  went New  York. 

Seventeenth  Week. 
Monday — Paul  Revere's  Ride  (lines  49-56). 
Supph    T,  we.  he,  she,  they  or  who  in  the  following  sen- 
tences.    Use  variety. 

1.  and  are  going  to  the  fair. 

2.  and were  there  last  night. 

3.  There  were  present  only  and  . 

4  was  absent  and  so  were  . 

5.  was  absent  and  so  was  . 

Tuesday — Preparatory  Composition. 
\  Story  Begun. 

Yesterday  afternoon  as  I  was  crossing  the  river  on  the 
bridge  I  saw  four  boys  on  the  ice.  I  was  sure  it  was  net 
strong  enough  to  hold  them  and  I  was  going  to  call  to  them 
when  suddenly — the  ice  broke  and  all  of  them  fell  into  the 
stream.  (Continued  on  page  183.) 
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ENGLISH— 6A 
Dictation. 
(Continued  from  April,  1915,  Teachers  Monographs.) 
3.  Francis  Scott  Key,  author  of  the  most  famous  of  Ameri- 
can national  songs,  was  born  in  Frederick,  Maryland,  in  1779. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 
Having  taken  up  the  practice  of  law,  he  became  in  time  the 
District   Attorney  of   Washington.     When  the   British   bom- 
barded Fort  McHenry  in   1814,  Key  was  a  prisoner  on  the 
British  frigate  "Surprise."    Throughout  the  night  he  anxious- 
ly watched  the  flag  on  the  fort,  and  rejoiced  when  he  saw  it 
still  floating.    The  next  morning  he  wrote  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  on  the  back  of  an  old  letter. 

Fifteenth  Week. 

1.  First  stanza  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

2.  Silas  had  seated  himself  at  his  loom,  and  the  noise  of 
the  weaving  had  begun ;  but  he  had  left  his  scissors  on  a  ledge 
which  Eppie's  arm  was  long  enough  to  reach ;  and  now  like 
a  small  mouse,  watching  her  opportunity,  she  stole  quietly 
from  her  corner,  secured  the  scissors,  and  toddled  to  the  bed 
again,  setting  up  her  back  as  a  mode  of  concealing  the  fact. 

3.  Any  early  rising  New  Orleans  boy  or  girl  will  promise 
to  be  good  if  father  or  mother  will  take  him  or  her  along 
when  going  to  the  market  before  breakfast.  There  is  always 
a  delightful  uproar  in  these  places  in  the  hour  of  dawn ;  a  be- 
wildering chatter  of  all  the  world  talking  at  once  mostly  in 
German  and  French,  calling  and  hallooing,  a  pounding  of 
cleavers,  a  smell  of  raw  meat,  of  parsley  and  potatoes,  of  fish, 
onions,  pineapples,  garlic,  oranges,  of  hot  loaves,  coffee,  milk, 
sausages,  a  rattling  of  tins,  a  whetting  of  knives,  a  whistling 
of  opera  airs,  a  singing  of  the  folk-songs  of  Gascony  and 
Italia,  a  flutter  of  fowls,  carts  rumbling — it  is  great  fun. 

— Cable. 

Sixteenth  Week. 

1.  Make  the  lid  of  the  kettle  air-tight,  and  permit  the 
steam  to  issue  from  the  pipe ;  a  cloud  is  precipitated  in  all  re- 
spects similar  to  that  issuing  from  the  funnel  of  the  locomotive. 

On  a  warm  day  you  notice  no  vapor  in  front  of  your 
mouth,  but  on  a  cold  day  you  form  there  a  little  cloud  derived 
from  the  condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapor  from  the  lungs. 

2.  Even  on  the  driest  day  this  vapor  is  never  absent  from 
our  atmosphere.  The  vapor  diffused  through  the  air  of  this 
room  may  be  congealed  to  hoarfrost  in  your  presence.  This  is 
done  by  filling  a  vessel  with  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and 
salt,  which  is  colder  than  ice  itself,  and  which,  therefore,  con- 
denses and  freezes  the  aqueous  vapor.  The  surface  of  the 
vessel  is  finally  coated  with  a  frozen  fur,  so  thick  that  it  may 
be  scraped  away  and  formed  into  a  snowball. — John  Tyndall. 

3.  Last  stanza  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Seventeenth  Week. 
1.  "No  estate  in  United  America,"  observes  he  in  one  of 
his  letters,  "is  more  pleasantly  situated — in  a  high  and  healthy 
country ;  in  a  latitude  between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ; 
on  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  the  world,  a  river  well  stocked 
with  various  kinds  of  fish  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  the 
spring  with  shad,  herring,  bass,  carp,  sturgeon,  etc.,  in  great 
abundance.  The  borders  of  the  estate  are  washed  by  more 
than  ten  miles  of  tidewater ;  several  valuable  fisheries  apper- 


tain to  it;  the  whole  shore,  in  fact,  is  one  entire  fishery  (Mt. 
Vernon). 

2.  I  watched  a  couple  of  ants  that  were  fast  locked  in  each 
other's  embrace,  in  a  little  sunny  valley  amid  the  chips,  now 
at  noonday  prepared  to  fight  till  the  sun  went  down  or  life 
went  out.  The  smaller  red  champion  had  fastened  himself 
like  a  vise  to  his  adversary's  front  and  through  all  the  tumb- 
lings on  that  field  never  for  an  instant  ceased  to  gnaw  at  one 
of  his  feelers  near  the  root,  having  already  caused  the  other 
to  go  by  the  board;  while  the  stronger  black  one  dashed  him 
from  side  to  side,  and,  as  I  saw  on  looking  nearer  had  already 
divested  him  of  several  of  his  members. 

3.  The  first  that  the  general  saw  were  the  groups 
Of  stragglers,  and  then  the  retreating  troops. 

What  was  done?  what  to  do?  a  glance  told  him  both; 
Then,  striking  his  spurs,  with  a  terrible  oath, 
He  dashed  down  the  line  'mid  a  storm  of  huzzas, 
And  the  wave  of  retreat  checked  his  course  there,  because 
The  sight  of  the  master  compelled  it  to  pause. 
From  Sheridan's  Ride.  — T.  B.  Read. 

Eighteenth  Week. 

1.  As  we  strolled  along,  picking  wild  flowers,  for  it  was 
summer,  I  was  thinking  what  a  fine  day  for  a  trip  to  Spain, 
when  Titbottom  suddenly  exclaimed : 

"Thank  God !  I  own  this  landscape." 

"You?"  returned  I. 

"Certainly,"  said  he. 

"Why,"  I  answered,  "I  thought  this  was  part  of  Bourne's 
property?" 

Titbottom  smiled.  "Does  Bourne  own  the  sun  and  sky? 
Does  Bourne  own  that  sailing  shadow  yonder?  Bourne  owns 
the  dirt  and  fences;  I  own  the  beauty  that  makes  the  land- 
scape, or  otherwise  how  could  I  own  castles  in  Spain  ?" 

2.  The  peddler  raised  his  eyes  to  the  countenance  of  the 
speaker ;  but,  as  the  other  held  forth  the  money,  he  moved 
back  as  if  refusing  the  bag. 

"It  is  not  much  for  your  services  and  risks,  I  acknowledge," 
continued  the  general,  "but  it  is  all  I  have  to  offer ;  at  the  end 
of  the  campaign  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  increase  it." 

3.  "Does  your  excellency  think  that  I  have  exposed  my 
life  and  blasted  my  character  for  money?" 

"If  not  for  money,  what  then?" 

"What  has  brought  your  excellency  into  the  field?  For 
what  do  you  daily  and  hourly  expose  your  precious  life  to  bat- 
tle and  the  halter?  What  is  there  about  me  to  mourn,  when 
such  men  as  you  risk  their  all  for  our  country?  No,  no,  no — 
not  a  dollar  of  your  gold  will  I  touch ;  poor  America  has  need 
of  it  all!" — Cooper.     (The  Spy.) 

WORD  STUDY. 

First  Week. 

The  presentation  of  stems,  prefixes  and  suffixes  should  be 

both  analytic  and  synthetic.     Pupils  should  get  the  meanings 

of  words,  where  possible,  from  the  derivation.     Pupils  should 

give  both  literal  and  current  meanings  of  words  analyzed. 

1.  Prefix. 

a  =  at,  on,  in ;  as  anight,  aboard,  abed,  afloat,  abroad,  afire, 
aloft,  along,  amidst,  aright,  ablaze,  adrift,  adown,  afoot. 

2.  Suffix. 

able,  ible,  ble  =  that  may  be,  worthy  to  be ;  as  curable,  di- 
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gestible,  soluble,  salable,  traceable,  agreeable,  formidable,  ca- 
pable, irresistible,  dependable. 

Second  Week. 

1.  Stem, 
agere,  actum  =  to  do,  perform,  as,  agent,  agency,  agile, 

agility,  actor,  actress,  action,  activity,  transact,  enact. 

2.  Prefix. 

a,  an  =  without,  not;  as  atheist,  anarchist,  anarchy,  athe- 
ism, annul,  another. 

Third  Week. 

1.  Suffix. 
ac  =  of,  like  or  relating  to  as,  demoniac,  cardiac,  maniac,     m0rtal 

elegiac. 

2.  Stem. 

aequalis  =  equal,  just;  as,  equal,  equalize,  co-equal,  un- 
equal, equality,  equalization. 

aequus   =   just;  as  equity,   equable,   equanimity,   equator, 
equation,  equatorial. 

Fourth  Week. 

1.  Prefix, 
ab,  abs,  a  =  from,  away ;  as,  abnormal,  abstract,  avert, 

avoid,  aback,  absent,  abduct,  abridge,  absolute,  absolve. 

2.  Suffix. 


2.  Stem. 

audire,    auditum,    to    hear;    audible,    auditor,    auditorium, 
audience,  auiiit. 

Ninth  Week. 

1.  Prefix, 
ante,  an,  anti  =  before;  as,  antedate,  ancestor,  anticipate, 

antediluvian,  antecedent,  ante-room,  antemundane,   antiquate, 
antiquity,  antiquary,  antique. 

2.  Suffix, 
al,  ial  =  relating  to,  the  act  of,  that  which  ;  as,  mental, 

proposal,    removal,    capital,    confidential,    prudential,    circum- 
stantial,    parental,     mathematical,     monumental,     memorial, 


Tenth  Week. 

1.  Stem, 
batere,  to  fight,  beat;  abate,  rebate,  debate,  battle,  batter, 

battery,  battalion,  combat,  combatant,  combative,  battlement. 

2.  Stem. 

brevis  =  short;  as,  brief,  brevity,  briefly,  abbreviate,  ab- 
breviation  (from  abbreviatus),  briefless,  abbreviatory. 


Eleventh  Week. 

1.  Prefix. 

anti,  ant  =  against ;  as,  antislavery,  antarctic,  antipodes, 

r   ...  .   .  ,  antimonv,   antithesis,   antagonize,   antagonist,   antitoxin,   anti- 

of,  like,  pertaining  to;  as  spacious,  her-  -"  .'*>.'.        * 

chnst,  antidote,  antipathy,  antiseptic,  antonym. 

2.  Stem, 
caedere,  caesum    (cid,  cis),  to  cut,  kill;   decide,   suicide, 

regicide,  homicide,  fratricide,  matricide,  concise,  excise,  pre- 
cise,  decide,  incise,  precision,   incisive,   incisor,   decisive,   de- 


aceous,  acious 
baceous,    capacious,    contumacious,    mendacious,    veracious, 
voracious,  avaricious,  carbonaceous,  sagacious. 


Fifth  Week. 

1.  Stem, 
alienus  =  another,  foreign;  as  alien,  alienate,  alienation,  cision,  incision. 

alias,  alibi,  alienable.  Twelfth  Week. 

2.  Prefiex.  1.  Suffix. 

ad,  a,  ac,  af,  ag,  al,  am,  ap,  ar,  as,  at  =  to;  as,  adhere,  an>  ane  _  relating  to,  like,  one  who;  as,  human,  humane, 

agree,  accede,  affix,  aggrieve,  allude,  affirm,  annex,  append,  urban,  artisan,  American,  historian,  European,  cosmopolitan, 

arrange,  assign,  attest.  suburban,  mundane. 

2-  Suffix.  2.  Stem. 

acy  =  state  or  condition  of  being,  office  of;  as,  accuracy,  capere,  captum  (cip,  ceiv,  cept),  to  take;  as,  capable,  ca- 

conspiracy,  magistracy,  curacy,  diplomacy,  candidacy,  papacy,  pability,  anticipate,  recipient,  participate,  captor,  capture,  ac- 

privacy,  legacy.  ceptable,  deceptive,  except,  intercept,  receive,  deceive,  conceive. 

Sixth  Week-  Thirteenth  Week. 

1.  Stem.  i    Prefix. 

Annus   (annu,  enni)   =  a  year;  as,  annals,  annual,  bien- 


nial, millennia],  anniversary,  perennial,  annuity,  centennial. 

2.  Stem. 

Animus,  mind ;  as,  unanimous,  magnanimity,  animate,  in- 
animate. 

Seventh  IVcek. 

1.  Prefix. 

am,  amb,  ambi,  amphi  =  around,  both ;  as,  amputate,  am- 
bition, ambidextrous,  amphitheatre,  amphibious,  ambiguous. 

2.  Suffix. 


arch  =  chief;  as,  archenemy,  archdevil,  archbishop,  arch- 
deacon, archduke,  archangel,  archtype. 

2.  Stem. 

cedere,  cessum  (ceed)  =  to  go,  yield ;  as,  accede,  concede, 
intercede,  precede,  recede,  exceed,  proceed,  succeed,  ante- 
cedent, precedent,  success,  excess,  recess,  process,  access,  ac- 
cessible, etc. 

Fourteenth  Week. 

1.  Suffix. 

ance,  ancy  =  the  state  or  quality  of  being,  act  of ;  as,  vigi- 


age  =  act,  condition  or  collection  of,  office  of;  as,  mar-  lance>  eiegance,  constancy,  brilliancy,  cognizance,  vengeance, 

riage,  passage,     vassalage,  foliage,  vicarage,  homage,  break-  disturbance,  resonance,  preponderance,  circumstance, 
age,  bondage,  plumage,  garbage,  baggage,  patronage.  2.  Stem. 

Eighth  Week.  centum,  a  hundred;  as,  century,  percent,  percentage,  cen- 

1.  Stem.  turion,  cent,   centipede,  census,  centenary,   centenarian,   cen- 

artis,  art,  skill;  as,  art,  artful,  artist,  artistic,  artistically,  tennial. 
artless,  artlessness,  artifice,  artificer,  artificial,  artisan.  (Continued  on  page  183.) 
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-6B 

VIII. 

Irregular  Verbs. 

tread 
slay 

trod 
slew 

trodden 
slain 

sing 

run 

grind 

ring) 

The 

old 

sang 
ran 

ground 
man   

the 

sung 
run 

ground 
Independence   Bell  in 

1776. 

(run)     In    his   haste   he   all    the    way. 

(sing)     Has  the  audience  "America"  yet? 

(slay)      Because  he  was   ambitious   I  him. 

(grind)     Has  the  coffee  been  ? 

emigrated  certificate 

passport  necessary 

proving  trusting 

necessary  information 

She  thought  wistfully,  many  and  many  a  time  of  the  old, 
clean,  bare,  wind-swept  attics,  with  their  empty  walls,  and 
their  quaint  lattices,  and  shadowy  eaves,  and  the  little  ancient 
towns  where  the  belfry  bells  were  ringing  in  the  quiet  provinces 
far  away. 

wistfully  shadowy 

bare  eaves 

attics  ancient 

lattices  provinces 

The  Union  Plan  of  War  was:  1.  To  blockade  the 
Southern  ports;  (2)  to  open  the  Mississippi;  (3)  to  capture 
Richmond. 

blockade  Richmond 

Southern  belfry 

Mississippi  quaint 

capture  prejudice 

noticeable  poem 

restaurant  brethren 

curiosity  persevere 

miniature  umbrella 

Suffixes — en  =  was   (past  participle)  made  of,  to  make, 
like ;  as,  stricken,  wooden,  enlighten,  golden,  brazen. 
ene  =  pertaining  to;  as,  terrene,  scalene. 

My  Native  Land. 
Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said : 

"This  is  my  own,  my  native  land !" 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well ! 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim — 
Despite  those  titles,  power  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  when  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


The  Spacious  Firmament. 
The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 
And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame, 
Their  great  Original  proclaim. 
The  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 
Does  his  Creator's  power  display, 
And  publishes  to  every  land 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  Hand. 
Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
The    moon    takes    up    the    wondrous    tale, 
And  nightly,  to  the  listening  earth, 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth; 
Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  burn, 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 
What  though,  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark,  terrestrial  hall? 
What  though  nor  real  voice  nor  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found? 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice, 
Forever  singing  as  they  shine: 
"The  Hand  that  made  us  is  divine !" 

Joseph  Addison. 
Old  Ironsides. 
Aye,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down ! 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high, 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 

That  banner  in  the  sky ; 
Beneath  it  rung  the  battle  shout, 

And  burst  the  cannon's  roar — 
The  meteor  of  the  ocean  air 

Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more. 
Her  deck,  once  red  with  heroes'  blood, 

Where  knelt  the  vanquished  foe, 
When  winds  were  hurrying  o'er  the  flood, 

And  waves  were  white  below ; 
No  more  shall  feel  the  victor's  tread, 

Or  know  the  conquered  knee ; 
The  harpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck 

The  eagle  of  the  sea ! 
Oh,  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 
Should  sink  beneath  the  wave; 
Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep, 

And  there  should  be  her  grave; 
Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag, 

Set  every  threadbare  sail, 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms — 
The  lightning  and  the  gale! 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

PROSE  SELECTIONS  FOR  MEMORIZING— 6B. 

Lincoln. 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  history.    No  land 
but  America  has  produced  his  like.    His  goodness  of  heart,  his 
sense  of  duty,  his  long  suffering,  his  simplicity,  were  never  dis- 
turbed either  by  power  or  by  opposition. 

Goldwin  Smith. 
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Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  the  gift  of  making  friends.  It 
involves  many  things,  but,  above  all,  the  power  of  going  out 
of  one's  self  and  seeing  and  approaching  whatever  is  noble  ir 
another  man. 

Thomas  Hughes. 
There  is  not  a  moment  of  any  day  of  our  lives  when  Nature 
is  not  producing  scene  after  scene,  picture  after  picture,  glory 
after  glory,  and  working  still  upon  such  exquisite  and  constant 
principles  of  the  most  perfect  beauty,  that  it  is  quite  certain 
it  is  all  done  for  us  and  intended  for  our  perpetual  pleasure. 

John  Raskin. 
Of  all  monuments  rai>ed  to  the  memory  of  distinguished 
men,  the  most  appropriate  and  the  least  exceptionable,  are  those 
whose  foundations  are  laid  in  their  own  works,  and  which  are 
constructed  of  materials  supplied  and  wrought  bj  their  own 
labors. 

Josiali  Quincy. 
Keep  out  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible.  I  Fpon  this  I 
place  especial  emphasis.  Live  in  the  open ;  see  God's  great 
world ;  get  away  from  this  confinement  within  walls  and  these 
books.  When  in  touch  with  nature  you  are  in  tune  with  the 
infinite,  holding  silent  communion  with  the  Creator. 

Edward  Ez'crctt  Hale. 
If  your  name  is  to  live  at  all,  it  is  so  much  more  to  have  it 
live  in  people's  hearts  than  only  in  their  brains. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Our  greatest  glory  consists  not  in  never  falling,  but  in  rising 
every  time  we  fall. 

Goldsmith. 
We  go  to  the  gymnasium  and  the  swimming  school  to  see 
the  power  and  beauty  of  the  body ;  there  is  the  like  pleasure, 
and  a  higher  benefit  from  witnessing  intellectual  feats  of  all 
kinds. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

The  Preamble  to  the  Constitution. 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquil- 
lity, provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness 
in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to 
care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphan-. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Look  not  mournfully  into  the  Past ;  it  comes  not  hack  again. 
Wisely  improve  the  Present ;  it  is  thine.  Go  forth  to  meet  the 
shadowy  Future,  without  fear,  and  with  a  manly  heart. 

Longfellow. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  people  in  this  world  :  the  wills,  the 
won'ts.  and  the  can'ts.  The  first  accomplish  everything;  the 
second  oppose  everything;  the  third  fail  in  everything. 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech. 
Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 
upon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  ded- 
icated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Xow 
we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war.  testing  whether  that  nation, 
or  anv  other  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  en- 


dure. We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We  are 
come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting-place 
for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live. 
It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But 
in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we 
cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to 
add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember, 
what  we  say  here ;  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here. 
It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  un- 
finished work  which  they,  who  fought  here,  have  thus  far  so 
nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us ;  that  from  these  honored  dead 
we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion ;  that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain ;  that  this  nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth. 

POETRY— 6B 

The  Builders. 
All  are  architects  of  Fate, 

Working  in  these  walls  of  Time ; 
Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 

Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 
Nothing  useless  is,  or  low  ; 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best; 
And  what  seems  but  idle  show 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 
For  the  structure  that  we  raise, 

Time  is  with  materials  filled ; 
Our  todays  and  yesterdays 

Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build. 
Truly  shape  and  fashion  these; 

Leave  no  yawning  gaps  between ; 
Think  not,  because  no  man  sees, 

Such  things  will  remain  unseen. 
In  the  elder  days  of  Art, 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part ; 

For  the  gods  see  everywhere. 
Let  us  do  our  work  as  well 

Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen ; 
Make  the  house  where  gods  may  dwell, 

Beautiful,  entire,  and  clean. 
Else  our  lives  are  incomplete, 

Standing  in  these  walls  of  Time, 
Broken  stairways,  where  the  feet 

Stumble  as  they  seek  to  climb. 
Build   today,   then,   strong  and   sure, 

With  a  firm  and  ample  base; 
And  ascending  and  secure 

Shall  tomorrow  find  its  place. 
Thus  alone  can  we  attain 

To  those  turrets  where  the  eye 
Sees  the  world  as  one  vast  plain, 

And  one  boundless  reach  of  sky. 

Henry  Wadszi'orth  Longfellow. 
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8.  Things  are  seldom  . 

9.  Let  us  ask  . 

10.  I  think  . 

Lesson  II.     Clauses  used  in  Apposition. 

A.  What  is  meant  by  a  word,  phrase,  or  clause  being  in 
"apposition"?     (Buehler,  81.) 

My  sister  Elizabeth  is  to  go  abroad  soon.  Elizabeth  ex- 
plains sister  and  is  in  apposition  with  sister. 

Clauses  may  be  used  as  nouns  in  apposition.     (Buehler.  95.) 

Fill  blanks  with  clauses  in  apposition  with  words  italicized : 

1.  The  report  is  untrue. 

2.  The  news has  just  come. 

3.  We  have  just  learned  the  fact  . 

4.  I  cherish  the  hope  . 

5.  He  made  the  assertion  . 


B.  Write  five  sentences  containing  clauses  used  in  apposi- 
tion by  consulting  five  given. 

C.  Select  noun  clauses  used  in  apposition  and  give  word 
it  explains : 

1.  The  popular  idea  that  water  is  purified  by  freezing  is 
a  mistake. 

2.  Dr.  Watts'  saying  that  birds  in  their  little  nests  agree 
is  far  from  being  true. 

3.  The  proverb  "Never  cross  a  bridge  till  you  come  to  it" 
is  old  and  of  excellent  wit. 

Lesson    III.      Analysis — Sentences    containing    the    Noun 
Clause.     (Buehler,  p.  97.) 

A.  Definition  of  Analysis    (62) — How  to  analyze  a  sen- 
tence : 

1.  Kind  of  sentence. 

2.  Complete  subject. 

3.  Predicate. 

4.  Simple  subject. 

5.  Verb. 

6.  Complement. 

7.  Modifiers   (if  any)  of  subject,  object,  complement. 

8.  Connecting  word. 

B.  Tell   how    clauses   in    each   of  the    following   is   used 
(Buehler,  97). 

C.  Analyze  each  sentence  as  outlined  above : 

1.  Ask  if  you  may  go,  too. 

2.  Life  is  what  we  make  it. 

3.  What  he  does  is  well  done. 

4.  Take  whichever  you  choose. 

5.  He  will  do  what  he  promises. 

6.  No  man  can  tell  how  this  will  end. 

7.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  made  a  mistake. 

8.  That  the  earth  is  round  is  proved  by  the  shape  of  its 
shadow. 

9.  The  news  that  the  vessel  had  reached  port  has  just  been 
received. 

Eleventh  Week. 

Lesson  I.     Adjectives.     (Buehler,  130,  etc.) 

A.  Definition. 

Ex.  90,  p.  130.     Mention  adjectives  that  might  be  used  to 
modify : 

1.  House.      3.  Soldiers.      5.  Grass.      7.  Flowers.       9.  Cents. 
2-  Pens.        4.  Shoes.  6.  Peaches.  8.  Dollars.       10.  Road. 

♦Continued   from   April,   1915.   Monographs. 


Write  from  the  following,  in  one  column  the  adjectives, 
and  in  another  column  the  nouns  which  they  modify  (Bueh- 
ler, 131): 

1.  Little  strokes  fell  great  oaks. 

2.  Please  make  no  noise. 

3.  Where  did  you  find  those  big  apples? 

4.  I  found  them  in  the  third  bin. 

5.  Let  us  climb  yonder  mountain. 

6.  All  men  must  die. 

7.  Most  boys  like  football. 

8.  Every  dog  has  his  day. 

9.  No  school  tomorrow ! 

10.  Along  both  banks  are  beautiful  shaded  walks ;  and  near 
the  mill  are  two  little  islands  covered  with  ancient  trees. 
C.  Parse  the  pronouns. 
Lesson  II.     "A,"  "An,"  "The"   (Buehler,   132). 

A.  Examine  the  adjectives  in  the  following  selection: 

A  man  and  a  lion  once  had  a  dispute  as  to  which  belonged 
to  the  nobler  race.  The  man  pointed  to  an  ancient  monument 
on  which  was  sculptured  a  triumphant  hunter  standing  over 
a  vanquished  lion.  "That  doesn't  settle  the  question,"  said 
the  lion ;  "for  if  a  lion  had  been  the  sculptor,  he  would  have 
represented  the  lion  as  standing  over  the  hunter." 

Every  noun  in  this  selection  is  accompanied  by  "a,"  "an," 
or  "the";  "a"  and  "an"  are  forms  of  the  same  word — "a"  is 
used  before  a  consonant  sound,  and  "an"  is  used  before  a 
vowel  sound. 

These  words  are  called  articles  and  not  adjectives. 

B.  Kinds  of  Adjectives  (Buehler,  244.  245)  J?escriptive' 

(Limiting. 

\  Articles. 
Limiting —  \    Pronominal. 
[  Numeral. 

C.  Name  some  adjectives  of  each  class. 
Lesson  III.     Adjectives.     (Buehler,  p.  245.) 

A.  This  and  that  are  the  only  adjectives  that  have  separate 
forms  for  singular  and  plural : 

Singular  Plural 

this  these 

that  those 

Insert  proper  form  in  each  of  following: 

1.  I  do  not  like sort  of  men. 

2.  We  want  no  more  of  sort  of  goods. 

3.  What  do  you  think  of  kind  of  golf  clubs? 

4.  Young  gentlemen  should  let sort  of  thing  alone. 

5.  I    always    delight    in    overthrowing   sort    of 

schemes. 

B.  Comparison  of  Adjectives.      (Buehler,  p.  245.) 
Examine  the  adjectives  in  the  following  sentences: 
This  is  a  high  mountain. 

That  is  a  higher  mountain. 
Yonder  is  the  highest  mountain. 

High.  higher,  and  highest  are  all  forms  of  the  same  ad- 
jective but  denote  quality  in  different  degrees. 

Twelfth  Week. 
Lesson   I.     Comparison.     (Buehler,  246,  etc.) 

A.  What  is  Comparison?  Three  degrees.  Definition  of 
each. 

B.  Methods  of  Comparison  : 
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1.  By  adding  "er,"  and  "est"  to  the  positive. 

2.  By  using  adverbs  "more"  and  "most." 

3.  By  using  different  words : 

C.  Compare:  proud,  strong,  bright,  warm,  safe,  happy, 
careful,  unkind,  useful,  fearless. 

D.  Compare:  bad,  evil,  ill,  far,  good,  well,  little,  many, 
much,  near. 

E.  Review. 

Definition,  Adjectives. 
Articles. 
Comparison. 

Degrees  of  comparison. 
Definition  of  each  degree. 
Ways  of  comparing  Adjectives. 

Lesson  II.— Review  (p.  133  Buehler). 

A.  Tell  parts  of  speech  of  each  word  in  following 
sentences :     Parse  nouns  and  pronouns : 

1.  Facts  are  stubborn  things. 

2.  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law. 

3.  Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course. 

4.  No  mate,  no  comrade,  Lucy  knew. 

5.  The  groves  were  God's  first  temples. 

B.  Give  rules  for  forming  following  plurals — bell,  fox, 
dynamo,  half,  foot,  pailful,  brother-in-law,  i,  Mary,  chimney. 

C.  How  to  parse  an  adjective: 

1.  Its  class. 

2.  Its  comparison. 

3.  Its  use. 

Model — The  good  news  arrived  yesterday.  Good  is  a 
descriptive  adjective.  Positive  degree,  and  is  compared, 
"good,"  "better,"  "best."    It  modifies  the  noun  "news." 

Twelfth  Week. 
Lesson  III — Adverbs  (p.  133,  Buehler). 

A.  The  action  or  state  denoted  by  a  verb  may  vary  in 
time,  place,  manner  or  degree.  Such  words  used  with  verbs 
are  called  adverbs. 

( again         1 
<  soon  >of  Time 

(  yesterday   ) 

(  there      1 
He  went    1  yonder  >of  Place 

(  before   j 

(  cheerfully    ") 

-;  fast  >of  Degree 

( thus  | 

{often  "J 
little     Vof  Manner 
twice  J 

B.  Some  adverbs  modify  adjectives. 

Adverbs        Adjective 
fvery 
exceedingl) 


He  is 


A. 


-<  rather 
somewhat 
too 


shy 


Lesson  III — Continued  (Buehler,  257). 
Definition  of  Adverb — Classified  according  to  meaning: 


1.  Of  time — Let  us  go  now. 

2.  Of  place — Come  here. 

3.  Of  manner — He  fought  bravely. 

4.  Of  degree — He  talks  little. 

5.  Of  cause — Why  did  you  come? 

6.  Of  assertion — "Perhaps  I  can  help  you." 

B.  "No,"  and  "Yes,"  are  called  adverbs. 
"No,"  an  adverb  of  denial. 

"Yes,"  an  adverb  of  assertion. 

C.  Adverbs  classified  according  to  use: 

1.  Limiting — He  walked  rapidly. 

2.  Interrogative — When  did  you  arrive? 

3.  Conjunctive — We  went  to  Paris,  where  we  stayed  a 
week. 

D.  How  to  parse  adverbs : 

1.  Class  according  to  (a)  use. 

(b)  meaning. 

2.  Comparison. 

3.  What  it  modifies. 

Model — Here  stands  the  man. 

Here  is  a  limiting  adverb.     It  cannot  be  compared.     It 
modifies  the  verb  stands. 

Thirteenth  Week. 
Lesson  I — Review  (Buehler,  p.  139). 

A.  Tell  part  of  speech  of  each  of  following: 

1.  Thou  shalt  surely  die. 

2.  There  he  was  quite  safe. 

3.  My  sister  will  come  presently. 

4.  This  child  was  very  little  hurt. 

5.  Little  white  lily  smells  very  sweet. 

B.  Parse,  pronouns,  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

C.  Analyze : 

1.  The  clock  that  usually  stands  here  has  nez-er  run  ac- 
curately. 

2.  Why  did  you  come  today? 

3.  He's  armed  without  that's  innocent  within. 

D.  Parse   words   underlined : 

Nouns 
Pronouns 
Adjectives 
Adverbs. 

Lesson  II. — Prepositions  (130-140  Buehler). 

A.  Definition 
Preposition 
Prepositional   phrase. 

B.  Phrases  are  used  as  Adjectives  and  Adverbs. 
Examples — as  Adjectives. 

on  the  table 

in  the  desk 

under  the  seat 

behind  the  door 

by  the  window 

^  beneath  the  cover 

at  the  top 

below  the  dictionary 

beside  the  lamp 

between  us 

behind  me 
{Continued  on  page  184.) 
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Nineteenth  Week. 

Lesson  I. — Review  nouns.    Max.  Sch.  Gr.,  p.  67,  etc. 

Definition. 

Kinds. — Definition,  each  kind. 

Number. — Singular,  plural. 

How  plural  is  formed : 

A.  By  adding  "s"  or  "es." 
When  word  ends  in  "o." 

When  it  ends  in  "y"  preceded  by  a  vowel. 
When  "y"  is  preceded  by  consonant. 
Nouns  ending  in  "f"  or  "fe." 

B.  Foreign  form  ending  in  "en." 

C.  Changing  vowels  internal. 
Gender.    Definition  of  each. 
Ways  of  forming: 

Ending. 
Helping  word. 
Changing  the  word. 

D.  Analyze.    Parse  words : 

1.  The  best  farms  are  found  in  valleys. 

2.  All  the  land  that  is  drained  by  a  single  river  is  called 
a  basin. 

3.  The  whistle  of  the  steamboat  echoed  among  the  hills. 
Lesson  II.    Review. 

A.  Cases  of  nouns. — Sentences : 


Nominative.  « 


Subject. 

Predicate  complement. 
By  direct  address. 
In  apposition. 


Possessive,  /singular.  \  Nouns  ending  in  " 


1  Plural.       J  Not  ending  ir 


Objective. - 


Object  of  verb. 


Object  of  preposition. 

B.  Write  declension  of:  man — boy. 

C.  Analyze : 

1.  He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church  and  sits  among  his 
boys. 

2.  Harbors  are  places  where  vessels  find  safety  from 
storms. 

3.  Boston  became  a  large  city  because  it  had  a  good 
harbor. 

D.  Parse  words. 

Lesson  III. — Review  pronouns. 

A.  Kinds.     Personal.    Name  them. 

Interrogative.     Name  them. 
Relative.     Name  them. 
Demonstrative.     Name  them. 

B.  Decline — I,  you,  he,  she,  it,  who,  which. 

C.  Use  in  sentences  the  relative  pronouns  who,  which, 
that  and  what. 

D.  Analyze. — Parse  the  words. 

1.  An  hour's  ride  by  train  brought  us  into  Edinburgh, 
the  capital  of  Scotland ;  without  delay  we  walked  down  the 
street  to  see  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

2.  Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down. 

3.  My  mother  gave  me  a  book. 


Twentieth  Week. 
Lesson  I. 

'Quality  or  limiting. 
A.  Adjectives ;  kinds.  J  Quantity. 

Demonstrative. 

Degrees. 
Comparison.  ^  Ways  of  comparing. 

Comparison  of  several. 


B.  Adverbs;  kinds 


J  Simple. 


[  Interrogative. 
Place,  time,  manner,  degree,  number. 
[  Assertion  or 


Cause. 


\ 


Denial. 


C.  Analyze.    Parse  words.    Maxwell's  Sch.  Gram.,  page 
195,  sentence  8. 

D. — 1.  Decline  the  pronouns. 

2.  Compare  adjectives. 

3.  Decline — whale — pirate. 
Lesson  II. 

A.  Analyze : 

1.  Early  last  week  I  heard  two  dogs  barking  furiously 
under  my  window. 

2.  I  looked  out  and  saw  a  pair  of  robins  quietly  building 
a  new  nest  in  an  apple  tree. 

3.  The  sight  was  so  interesting  that  I  called  George  to 
come  and  watch  them. 

4.  Look,  look,  there,  the  big  bird  has  found  something 
else. 

5.  John  gave  me  a  book. 

B.  Make  columns  and  place  parts  of  speech  in  each. 

C.  Decline  the  pronouns. 

D.  Compare  the  adjectives. 
Lesson  III. 

A.  Analyze : 

1.  I  was  called  to  the  telephone  early  this  morning. 

2.  About  noon  I  was  informed  that  the  schooner  was 
completely  wrecked. 

3.  Fortunately  all  the  crew  have  been  saved,  but  every- 
thing else  has  been  lost. 

4.  Henry  gave  his  sister  a  book. 

5.  My  brother  walked  four  miles. 

B.  Decline  pronouns. 

C.  Compare  the  adjectives. 

D.  Principal  parts  of  irregular  verbs. 

E.  Decline — crew,  Henry. 

VIII. 

Lesson  I. — Interrogative  Pronouns. 

A.  Among  the  most  useful  pronouns  are  those  used  in 
asking  questions.  "Who,"  "which"  and  "what,"  when  used 
this  way,  are  called  "interrogative  pronouns." 

Who  refers  to  persons. 
What  usually  refers  to  things. 
Which  to  persons  and  things. 
Definition  of  an  interrogative  pronoun. 

B.  Who  can  be  declined  as  is  the  personal. 
Singular — Nom.,  who;  poss.,  whose;  obj.,  whom. 
Plural — Same  as  singular. 
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Which,  if  applied  to  animals,  also  has  a  declension: 
Singular — Norn.,  which;  poss.,  whose;  obj.,  whom. 
Plural — Same  as  singular. 

C.  Give  case  of  each  interrogative  in  the  following: 

1.  Who  are  those  men  in  the  procession? 

2.  What  have  they  in  their  hands? 

3.  Which  do  you  mean  ? 

4.  Whom  do  you  mean? 

5.  Who  is  coming? 

6.  Wrhat  does  he  want? 

7.  For  whom  are  you  waiting? 

D.  Review  questions  on  personal  pronouns. 

Lesson  II. — Demonstrative  and  Adjective  Pronouns. 

A.  There  are  two  demonstrative  pronouns — "this"  and 
"that,"  singular  number,  and  "these"  and  "those"  plural 
number. 

This  and  these  are  used  to  indicate  persons  or  things  near 
in  space  or  time. 

That  and  those,  to  indicate  persons  or  things  farther  away. 
Examples :   This  is  my  book.  These  are  your  papers.  That 
book  belongs  to  me.     Those  are  my  friends. 

B.  Definition  of  an  adjective  pronoun. 
Definition  of  a  demonstrative  pronoun. 

List  of  adjective  pronouns:  one,  none,  some,  any,  all, 
each,  every,  both,  else,  many,  &c. 

C.  Make  sentences  containing:  this,  that;  these,  those; 
one's,  ones;  each,  other;  one,  another;  either,  neither;  the  one, 
the  other. 

D.  From  a  selection  in  a  text  book,  select  pronouns  and 
parse  them.     (Maxwell's  School  Grammar,  p.  117.) 

Lesson  III. — Relative  Pronoun. 
Review  adjective  and  demonstrative  pronouns. 

A.  In  the  meantime  the  captain,  who  had  said  nothing, 
was  studying  a  chart. 

Who  is  a  pronoun  because  it  is  used  in  place  of  the  noun 
captain,  and  connects  the  adjective  clause  with  the  noun 
captain. 

B.  Definition  of  a  relative  pronoun. 
Captain  is  the  antecedent  of  "captain." 

C.  Definition  of  an  antecedent.     Relatives. 

D.  Who  is  applied  to  persons. ;  which  to  things  and  ani- 
mals ;  that  to  either  persons  or  things ;  what  has  no  antecedent 
and  is  always  used  in  a  noun  clause. 

E.  As  is  also  used  as  a  relative,  but  is  always  after  such, 
many  or  same. 

1.  He  does  such  work  as  he  can  (which). 

2.  My  brother  found  as  many  apples  as  I  did  (which). 

3.  My  sister  has  the  same  amount  as  I  have  (which). 

IX. 

Lesson  I. — Relative  Pronouns. 

B.  Cases  of  relative  pronouns.  A  relative  pronoun  agrees 
with  its  antecedent  in  jierson,  number  and  gender  but  not 
in  case. 

1.  The  messenger  who  dashed  into  court  had  ridden  hard. 

2.  The  messenger  whom  we  saw  had  ridden  hard. 

3.  The  messenger,  whose  horse  was  covered  with  foam, 
had  ridden  hard. 


In  all  three  sentences  "messenger"  is  the  antecedent;  but 
in  the  first  sentence  who  is  in  the  nominative  case ;  second, 
whom  is  objective  case;  third,  whose  is  possessive  case. 

How  to  parse  a  relative  pronoun : 

1.  Kind  of  pronoun. 

2.  Agrees  with  its  antecedent  in — 

3.  Person.    4.    Number.    5.   Gender.    6.    Case.    7.   Why. 
Model:      Sentence    (1)    Who    is    a    relative   pronoun   and 

agrees  with  its  antecedent  "messenger"  in  3rd  person,  singu- 
lar number,  masculine  gender.  It  is  in  the  nominative  case, 
subject  of  the  verb  dashed. 

A.     Parse  the  relatives  in  the  following: 

1.  I,  who  am  now  in  Chicago,  have  just  received  your 
letter. 

2.  You  zcho  are  still  young  do  not  understand  such  things 
as  these. 

3.  The  men  who  know  most  about  danger  are  not  always 
ready  to  talk  about  it. 

4.  The  eloquent  orator  whom  we  all  admired  has  passed 
away. 

5.  The  pain  which  conscience  gives  a  man  who  has  al- 
ready done  wrong  is  part  of  his  punishment. 

}'.     Analyze  the  sentences. 

C.     Parse  the  personal  pronouns. 

How  to  analyze :  Kind  of  sentence.  Clauses,  principal, 
subordinate.  Each  :  Complete  subject ;  predicate.  Simple  sub- 
ject, verb,  complement.  Modifiers  of  subject,  verb,  comple- 
ment.    Connecting  word. 

Lesson  II. — The  Relative  "What." 

A.  What  is  unlike  the  other  relative  pronouns,  it  has  no 
antecedent. 

It  is  equivalent  to  "that  which."  or  "the  thing  which." 

1.  I  remember  what  you  said. 

2.  What  you  said  is  forgotten. 

3.  What  is  ill-spent  is  forgotten. 

In  sentence  1  what  introduces  the  noun  clause,  object  of 
remember. 

In  sentences  2  and  3  'what  introduces  the  noun  clauses,  sub- 
ject of  the  sentence  as  object  of  said. 

B.  Write  noun  clauses  introduced  by  what  used : 

1.  What w-as  not  fully  understood. 

2.  Henry  heard  . 


3.  My  mother  knows  . 

4.  Your  brother  saw  . 

5.  I  cannot  remember . 

C.     Analyze ;  parse  pronouns : 

1.  The  young  man  who  was  nervous  said  nothing. 

2.  The  old  man  raised  the  cane  that  he  carried. 

3.  Most  of  the  young  fellows  in  this  town  hardly  know 
what  work  is. 

4.  I  thought  I  could  do  the  work  you  had  to  do. 

Lesson  III. — Analysis  and  Parsing. 

1.  A  poor  woman  who  lived  near  a  little  English  village 
had  an  only  son. 

2.  The  boy.  who  was  called  Jack,  was  unwilling  to  work. 

3.  One  day  he  sold  his  mother's  cow  for  some  odd-looking 
beans,  which  he  planted  in  the  garden. 

4.  The  island  was  a  rocky  place  that  was  hard  to  reach. 

(Continued  on  page  188.) 
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EIGHTH    YEAR— GRAMMAR 
Fill  blanks  with  proper  pronouns  as  indicated : 
II.     We,  us,  or  ourselves. 

1.  He  thought  it  was . 

2.  Others  are  late  as  well  as . 


D.     Exercise  196.    Use  of 


3.  Have  they  done  better  than ? 

4.  worked  the  examples . 

5.  They  were  not  so  much  to  blame  as . 

III.  They,  them,  or  themselves. 

1.  We  worked  harder  than . 

2.  What  made laugh  so  ? 

3.  They  sometimes  make  mistakes  . 

4.  Who  will  succeed  ? who  try. 

5.  Pupils  such  as deserve  to  succeed. 

IV.  Analyze  sentences  and  parse  the  words   in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees. 

2.  Evils  that  cannot  be  cured  must  be  endured. 

3.  My  cousin  arrived  as  I  was  leaving. 
Lesson  III. — To  fill  blanks  as  indicated : 
I.     Suitable  interrogative  pronouns. 

1.  called  me? 

2.  do  you  want? 

3.  are  you  doing? 

4.  ■  hat  is  this  ? 

5.  is  a  peninsula? 

6.  does  the  best? 

7.  Under did  he  serve? 

II.  Fill  blanks  with  suitable  relative  pronouns. 

1 .  I  know  the  song the  bird  is  singing. 

2.  A  farmer  I  know  well  lost  twenty  chickens  in 

one  night. 

3.  This  is  the  book father  gave  me. 

4.  He  is  fond  of  fish, he  eats. 

5.  I  have  a  dress  the  same yours. 

III.  A  restrictive  relative  clause  and  a  descriptive  relative 
clause. 

(a)  Restrictive. 

1.  The  man  drew  a  dagger,  which  he  brandished  in 

the  air. 

2.  We  have  a  mastiff  which  follows  us  everywhere. 

(b)  Descriptive. 

1.  Man  is  the  only  animal  that  can  talk. 

2.  That  is  the  man  who  invented  the  telephone. 
Max.  Adv.  Gram.,  p.  119;  Max.  Sch.  Gram.,  p.  104. 

Sixteenth  Week. 
Lesson  I. — Adjective  and  adverb.     Ruehler,  244,  etc. 

A.  Definition. 

\  Descriptive. 

Limiting. 
Definition  each. 

\  Articles. — Max.  Sch.  Gr.,  118,  etc. 
Limiting  adjectives.  {  Pronominal  adjectives. 

[  Numeral  adjectives. 
Definition  of  each. 

B.  Exercise  92.    Buehler.  p.  131. 
Classify  the  adjectives. 

C.  Singular  and  plural  adjectives: 
This  These 
That                                      Those 


Classes — 2  general. 


This  and  These  applied  to  objects  that  are  near. 
That  and  Those  to  more  distant  things. 

\  This,  These. 

(  That,  Those. 
E.     Analyze : 

1.  (a)   The  only  jewel  which  will  not  decay  is  knowledge, 
(b)   Caesar  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain. 

2.  Make  columns  of  parts  of  speech  in  "a"  and  "b." 
Lesson  II. — Adjectives.    Max.  Sch.  Gr.,  p.  123,  etc..  Bueh- 
ler, 245,  etc. 

A.  Comparison — Definition. 

1.  Degrees — definition  of  each. 

2.  Wrays  of  comparing. 

3.  Compare  adjectives,  p.  248. 

(a)  Ending  in  "er,"  "est." 

(b)  Irregular  comparison. 

(c)  Using  adverbs  as  helpers. 

B.  When  to  use  comparative  and  when  to  use  superlative. 

Exercise  198,  p.  249. 

C.  Proper  use  of  the  article  "A"  or  "An"  and  the  use  of 
"The."    Max.  Sch.  Gr.,  119,  etc.    Exercise  201,  p.  254. 

D.  How  to  parse  an  adjective  : 

1.  Class. 

2.  Comparison. 

3.  Use. 

Parse  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives  in  Exercise  91,  p.  131. 
Lesson  III. — Adverb.    Buehler,  p.  257,  etc.;  Max.  Sch.  Gr., 
p.  189,  etc. 

A.  Definition — Classes  as  to  meaning: 

1.  Time  (now). 

2.  Place  (here). 
Manner  (bravely). 
Degree  (little). 
Cause  (why). 
Assertion  (perhaps). 

Use  sentences  containing  these  and  others  of  these 
classes. 

B.  Classes  as  to  use: 

1.  Limiting — rapidly. 

2.  Interrogative — when  did  you  arrive  ? 

3.  Conjunctive — where,  before,  until,  etc. 
Use  sentences  containing  these  classes. 

C.  Give  difference  between  the  "adjective"  and  the  "ad- 
verb." 

Mention   some  adverbs  that  may  be  compared :  ill,   well ; 
those  ending  in  "lv." 

D.  Analyze — make  columns  for  the  parts  of  speech : 

1.  After  I  had  gone  to  my  room,  I  heard  a  soft  tap  at  my 
door. 

2.  Do  you  remember  the  day  when  we  went  to  Concord? 

3.  I  listened,  but  I  could  not  hear. 

Seventeenth  Week. 
Lesson  I. 
A.  Review  definitions: 

1.  Classes  of  adjectives.    Examples. 

2.  Classes  of  adverbs.    Examples. 

3.  Comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

f  A,  An.  The. 

4.  Particular  use :  \  This,  That. 

[  These,  Those. 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
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B.  Substitutes  for  adjectives.  Buehler,  p.  255.  Max.  Sch. 
Gr.,  p.  128. 

Give  illustrations: 

1.  Prepositional  phrase. 

2.  Participial  phrase. 

3.  Infinitive  phrase. 

4.  Clause.    Introduced  by  relative  pronoun. 

5.  Clause.    Introduced  by  "where."  "when." 

C.  Substitutes  for  adverbs.  Buehler,  p.  264;  Max.  Sch. 
Gr.,  p.  194. 

1.  A  noun. 

2.  An  adverbial  phrase. 

3.  An  adverbial  clause.    Give  illustrations  of  each. 

D.  Exercise  101,  p.  139,  Buehler. 

1.  Arrange  in  columns  :    Nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives, 

adverbs  and  verbs. 

2.  Parse  the  adjectives  and  adverbs. 
Lesson  II. — Review.    Parsing: 

A.  Tell  how  to  parse  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives,  adverbs, 
verbs. 

B. — 1.  Parse  each  one  of  these  parts  of  speech  found  in 
Exercise  256,  pp.  319-320,  Buehler.  Max.  Sch.  Gr.,  p.  194, 
Ex.  69. 

2.  Select  the  phrases,  tell  kind  and  what  each  modifies. 

3.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs : 

lie,  sit,  rise,  fall,  write,  lay,  set,  raise,  fly,  break. 

4.  Write  sentences  to  illustrate  the  use  of  each  verb. 

5.  Write  a  synopsis  of  the  following: 

(a)  Lie,  act.  indicative,  1st  person,  singular. 

(b)  Lay,  act.  subjunctive,  3rd  person,  singular. 

(c)  Sit,  act.  indicative,  1st  person,  plural. 

(d)  Set,  pass,  indicative,  "It." 

(e)  Write  act.,  3rd  per.,  indie,  using  "She." 
Lesson  III. 

A.  Prepositions.  Buehler,  337,  etc. ;  Max.  Sch.  Gr.,  195,  etc. 

1.  Definition. 

2.  Classes — simple,  derivative. 

3.  Give  lists  of  prepositions  in  common  use. 

B.  Words  with  prepositions  : 

1.  Usually  a  noun  or  pronoun. 

2.  Exercise  41,  pages  68,  69,  Buehler. 

Select  the  phrases,  state  whether  they  are  adjective  or 
adverbial  and  syntax.    Max.  Sch.  Gr.,  p.  199,  Ex.  70. 

C.  Exercise  271.    Supply  proper  prepositions. 

D.  How  to  parse  a  preposition : 

1.  Between  what  words  it  shows  relation. 

2.  Kind  of  phrase  it  introduces. 

3.  Parse  prepositions.    Buehler,  p.  88.    Ex.  II.    Sen- 

tences 12,  13,  14,  15. 

E.  Make  columns  and  fill  in  parts  of  speech,  sentence  16, 
p.  89,  Buehler;  or,  Ex.  63,  p.  159.  Max.  Sch.  Gram. 

Eighteenth  Week. 
Lesson  I. — Max.  Sch.  Gr.,  p.  201,  etc. ;  Buehler,  p.  343,  etc. 
A.  Conjunctions: 

1.  Definition. 

[  Simple  and  compound. 

2.  Classes.  \  Co-ordinating. 

[  Subordinating. 

3.  Correlative  conjunctions  used  in  pairs. 
Give  examples  of  each  class. 


B.  How:  to  parse  conjunctions : 

1.  Its  class. 

2.  What  it  connects. 

C.  Parse  conjunctions  in  Exercise  264,  p.  335. 

D.  In  sentence  5,  make  columns  for  parts  of  speech. 

E.  Analyze: 

1.  Brag  is  a  good  dog,  but  Holdfast  is  better. 

2.  If  a  man  empties  his  purse  in  his  head,  no  man  can  take 
it  from  him. 

3.  Inventors  make  many  efforts  before  they  succeed. 

4.  Nathan  failed  because  he  did  not  study. 

5.  A  man  that  lives  in  a  glass  house  should  not  throw 
stones. 

Lesson  II. — Buehler,  165,  etc. ;  Max.  Sch.  Gr.,  67,  etc. 
Review : 

1.  Kinds  of  nouns.    Definition  each. 

2.  Inflections  of  nouns. 

3.  How  to  form  plurals — illustrations  : 

Words  adding  "s,"  "es." 

Words  ending  in  "o."  \  preceded  by  vowel. 

Words  ending  in  "y."  \  preceded  by  consonant. 

,  ,       ,      (  Ending  in  "en." 

Ancient  plurals :  <  T  ,    , 

(  Inward  change. 

Proper  nouns. 

Letters,  figures,  signs. 

4.  Gender.  Ex.  125,  p.  171,  Buehler;  p.  80,  etc.,  Max.  Sch. 
Gram. 

Definition.  [  Endings. 

How  gender  is  shown,  -j  Helping  word. 
Give  illustrations  each.    [  Changing  word. 

5.  Case.    Max.  Sch.  Gr.,  p.  82,  etc. ;  Buehler,  179,  etc. 
Definition — each  case. 

How  to  write  possessive  singular  and  how  to  write  posses- 
sive plural.    Ex.  136,  Buehler. 

6.  Sentences — Nouns  in  following  cases : 

1.  Subject  of  sentence. 

2.  Predicate  nominative. 

3.  By  direct  address  (nom.). 

4.  In  apposition — nom.,  obj. 

5.  Object  of — verb,  prep. 

6.  Nominative  absolute  with  participle. 

7.  Equivalent  of  an  adverb. 

8.  Indirect  object. 
Lesson  III. 

A.  Parse  nouns  and  pronouns : 

Exercise  144,  Buehler,  p.  191 ;  or,  Exercise  44,  Max. 
Sch.  Gr. 

B.  Decline  the  pronouns  found  in  the  exercise  (not  neces- 
sary to  repeat  any). 

C.  Decline :  sister,  goose. 

D.  Analyze : 

1.  As  you  sow,  you  shall  reap. 

2.  When  the  night  is  darkest,  the  dawn  is  nearest. 

3.  Please  ask  when  the  next  train  will  leave. 

4.  Will  you  tell  me  where  Mr.  Williams  lives? 

5.  That  man  is  as  strong  as  an  ox. 

E.  Tell  subject  and  predicate  in  each  of  the  following  and 
explain  use  of  "there."  Max.  p.  56,  Ex.  58 ;  Buehler,  pp.  263- 
264. 

1.  Give  definition  of  "expletive." 
It  is  also  called  "introductory." 
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2.  Note  where  subject  is  placed  when  the  sentence  is  intro- 
duced by  "there." 

3.  "It"  when  used  to  introduce  is  called  an  "expletive."  It 
seems  good  to  see  you. 

Nineteenth  Week. 
Lesson  I. 

A.  Very  often  the  same  word  may  be  used  as  two,  some- 
times three,  and  others  as  four  parts  of  speech. 

By  consulting  the  dictionary  find  out  how  many  and  in  what 
ways  the  following  words  may  be  used. 

Illustrate  each  by  making  a  sentence:  all,  after,  as,  before, 
but,  except,  for,  only,  since,  that,  what,  which,  who,  why. 

B.  Nouns  following  "like"  and  "near." 

Like  and  near  when  used  as  adverbs  require  the  preposition 
"to"  or  "unto"  to  govern  case  of  nouns  which  come  after  them : 
He  lives  near  —  the  school. 
She  looks  like  —  my  sister. 

C.  Omission  of  preposition  "to"  after  certain  verbs.  Max. 
Sch.  Gr.,  p.  153. 

Note  the  words  and  construct  sentences  containing  such 
verbs. 

I  heard  the  boy  sing  the  song.  Parse  "boy."  Note :  Ob- 
jective case  of  heard  and  subject  in  the  infinitive  phrase  "to 
sing  the  song." 

Lesson  II. — Verbs,  Review,  Definitions. 
A.  Regular — Irregular. 
Transitive — Intransitive. 
Passive  Voice. 
Progressive  Form. 
Emphatic  Form. 

jBuehler,  p.  272  and  312,  313. 
I  Maxwell  Sch.  Gr.,  161. 
Name  several. 
Tell  how  they  help  in  tenses. 

JBuehler,  303. 
I  Max.  Sch.  Gr.,  163-164. 
)Shall  in   1st  person. 
| Will  in  1st  person. 
)  Shall  in  2nd  and  3rd  persons. 
|  Will  in  2nd  and  3rd  persons. 

D.  Synopsis : 

(1)  Indicative  Mood.     Active  and  Passive.     "Teach," 
1st  person  singular. 

(2)  Indicative  Mood.    Active  and  Passive.    "Choose," 
3rd   person   singular. 

(3)  "Lie."       Progressive     form.       Indicative     Mood. 
Using  "It." 

E.  Principal  parts  of  various  irregular  verbs. 
Lesson  III. — 

A.  Phrases  and  Clauses : 
Adjective  and  Adverbial. 

Subject. 

Noun  clauses -J    „         '       .-        , 

Predicate  Complement. 

Appositional. 

B.  Find  adverbial  clauses  and  tell  what  each  modifies. 
Buehler,  p.  110,  Ex.  79;  Max  Sch.  Gr.,  pp.  194-195. 

C.  Find  adjectives  and  ciauses  and  tell  what  each  modifies. 
Max.  Sch.  Gr.,  pp.  128,  129,  Ex.  51 ;  Buehler,  p.  76,  Ex.  i9. 


B.  Auxiliarv  Verbs 


C.  Use  of  Shall  and  Will 


D.  Find  noun  clauses  and  tell  how  used.  Max.  Sch.  Gr., 
p.  48,  Ex.  28;  Buehler,  p.  97,  Ex.  69,  and  Ex.  67  on  p.  96. 

E.  Analyze  and  make  columns  to  classify  parts  of  speech: 

1.  I  bring  thee  tidings  of  the  prince's  doom. 

2.  While  still  young  I  had  visited  Cincinnati,  forty-five 
miles  away,  several  times. 

3.  Nothing  can  work  me  damage  except  myself. 

4.  The  dreams  which  nations  dream  come  true. 

5.  The  true  university  of  these  days  is  a  collection  of  books. 

Twentieth  Week. 
Lesson  I. — Analyzing  and  parsing. 

1.  I  have  said  that  Ireland  is  a  country  of  many  wrongs 
and  of  many  sorrows. 

2.  He  that  loveth  a  book  will  never  want  a  faithful  friend. 

3.  We  returned  to  the  place  where  the  boat  had  anchored. 

4.  We  believed  that  it  was  more  important  to  capture 
Philadelphia  than  to  get  control  of  the  Hudson. 

5.  Congress  could  not  enlist  a  soldier  or  build  a  fort,  be- 
cause it  had  no  power  to  levy  taxes. 

(a)  Analyze  sentences. 

(b)  Parse  the  words. 

Lesson  II. — Analyzing,  parsing. 

1.  I  love  to  lose  myself  in  other  men's  minds. 

2.  There  was  a  whisper,  also,  about  securing  the  gun,  and 
keeping  the  old  fellow  from  doing  mischief. 

3.  Forgive  me,  if  the  lay  be  such 

As  may  not  suit  thy  hours  of  gladness. 

4.  I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done. 

5.  He  felt  the  cheering  power  of  spring: 
It  made  him  whistle,  it  made  him  sing. 

(a)  Analyze  sentences. 

(b)  Parse  words. 

(c)  Decline  the  pronouns  (need  not  repeat). 

(d)  Decline  man,  fellow,  as  (after  such  used  like  which) 
from  the  above  sentences. 

(e)  Mention  two  words  used  as  "expletives." 

(f)  Give  two  instances  where  the  preposition  "to"  is 
omitted  in  the  infinitive. 

Lesson  III. — Analysis,  parsing. 

1.  Then  came  wandering  by  a  shadow,  like  an  angel. 

2.  Who  can  tell,  when  he  sets  forth  to  wander,  whether  he 
may  be  driven  by  the  uncertain  currents  of  existence,  or  when 
he  may  return. 

3.  To  have  once  acted  nobly  seems  a  reason  why  we  should 
always  be  noble. 

4.  Such  a  one  I  do  remember,  whom  to  look  at  was  to  love. 

5.  Must  we  in  all  things  look  for  the  how  and  the  why  and 
the  wherefore? 

6.  Know  beforehand  all  you  want  to  say. 

(a)  Analyze. 

(b)  Parse  words. 

(c)  Decline  pronouns. 

WORD  STUDY— 8A 
Homonyms. 
0)  gilt,  gold  leaf,  guilt,  sin.  crime;  (2)  grown,  increased, 
groan,  a  deep  moan;  (3)  heard,  did  hear,  herd,  of  cattle; 
(4)  pray,  to  entreat,  prey,  plunder;  (5)  holy,  sacred,  wholly, 
entirely:  (6)  kill,  to  take  life,  kiln,  a  large  oven;  (7)  knight, 
a  title  of  honor,  night,  time  of  darkness. 

(8)  know,  to  understand,  no,  a  word  of  denial :  (9)  lie,  to 
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rest,  to  deceive,  lye,  from  ashes;  (10)  links,  of  a  chain,  lynx, 
an  animal;  (11  )  sea,  ocean,  sec,  with  the  eyes;  |  12)  some,  a 
part,  few,  sum,  amount;  (13)  week,  7  days,  weak,  feeble; 
(14)  yoke,  for  oxen,  yolk,  of  an  egg;  (15)  load,  a  burden, 
lode,  a  vein  of  ore. 

(16)  right,  correct,  rite,  a  ceremony,  wright,  a  workman, 
write,  to  form  letters;  (17)  wretch,  a  miserable  person,  retch, 
to  try  to  vomit;  (18)  rough,  uneven,  ruff,  for  the  neck;  (19) 
seam,  of  a  garment,  scan,  to  appear;  (20)  roc,  a  female  deer, 
row,  a  line,  to  impel  with  oars;  (21)  rowed,  did  row,  road,  a 
way,  rode,  did  ride;  (22)  root,  of  a  plant,  route,  a  way. 

(23)  war,  to  fly  aloft,  son?,  a  hurt,  tender;  (24)  straight, 
direct,  strait,  narrow;  (2h )  moan,  a  low  sound  of  grief,  mown, 
cut  down:  (26)  none,  no  one,  nun,  a  woman  living  in  a  nun- 
nery ;  (27)  oar,  to  row  with,  ore,  metal  with  some  other  sub- 
stance, o'er,  over;  (28)  ode,  a  poem,  owed,  did  owe:  (29) 
peak,  the  top,  pique,  ill-will:  (30)  purl,  a  gentle  murmur  (of 
a  brook),  pearl,  a  precious  substance. 

(31)  plain,  clear,  simple;  level  ground;  plane,  a  tool;  level 
surface;  (32)  pour,  to  empty  out.  pore,  an  opening,  to  study 
closely;  (33)  raise,  to  lift  up,  rays,  of  light,  race,  to  pull 
down;  (34)  rice,  a  grain,  rise  (noun)  an  ascent;  (35)  scene, 
a  view,  seen,  did  see,  beheld,  seine,  a  large  net  for  fish. 

(1)  Gilt,  guilt.    The  Lord  will  not  hold  him  less, 

who  taketh   His  name  in  vain.     Politeness  is  the  of 

conduct.     (2)  Grozvn,  groan.    We under  a  heavy  load. 

from  petty  quarrels.      (3)    Heard, 


Valor 


-s  above  misfortune.     A  festering 


is  painful. 


Large  wars  have 
herd.     Mary  


what  her  mother  said.     A  large 


of  cattle  were  roaming  on  the  prairie.     (4)  Pray,  prey.     We 

to  the  Lord  for  help.    The  lion's  escaped.     (5) 

Holy,  wholly.    Love  is  .     No  man  is bad. 

(6)  Kill,  kiln.    You  can  not the  truth.    Bricks  are 

baked   in   a  .       (7)    Knight,   night.      Thine   own   true 


by  day  or 
that  I  — 


— .     (8)  Know,  >n>.     I.  of  all  the  Greeks 
nothing.      man  is  wholly  bad. 


-s    about    us    in    our    infancy. 


(9)    Lie,   lye.     Heaven   — 

unites  with  fat  to  make  soap.     (10)  Links,  lynx.    The 

of  the  chain  were  riveted.     We  see  our  faults  with  a 

bat's  eyes,  and  our  neighbor's  with  the  eyes  of  a  . 

(11)  Sea,  see.     As  brooks  make  rivers  run  to  .      We 

can  not  ourselves  as  others  us. 


(12)    Some.  sum.      Character   is   the 


of  conduct. 


said,  "John,  print  it.'*     Others.  "Not  so."     (13)   Week, 

weak.   Strengthen  ye  the hands.    There  are  52 s 

in  the  year.     (14)    Yoke,  yolk.     is  the  same  as  yelk. 

Who  best  bear  His  mild  they  serve  Him  best.     (15) 

Load,  lode.     A  rich  of  silver.     The  horse  was  pulling 

a  heavy .     (16)  Rough,  ruff.    The was  former- 
ly worn  by  both  sexes.      The  road  was  very  .      (17) 

Right,  rite,  wright,  write.     Devise,  wit!  ,  pen!     With 

solemn  sacrificial  .     A   skillful   wheel .     We  sat 

on  the  side. 

(18)   Retch,  wretch.      He  was  exhausted   with  ing. 

The  guilty  confessed.      (19)  Scam.  seem.     The  coat 

was  without  a  


Things  are  not  what  they 


(20)  Roc,  row.     My  wandering  ship  1  .     Be  those  like 

a  young or  hart.    (21  )  Rowed,  road,  rode.   We 

across  the  bay.     He  a  bay  horse.     I  saw  him  coming 

along  the  .     (22)  Route,  root.      It  was  a  new  

for  tourists.     The  ax  is  laid  to  the  .     (23)  Soar,  sore. 


(24)   Straight,  strait.      Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  

gate.     Make  paths  for  your  feet.     (25)  Moan,  mourn. 

Rippling  waters  make  a  pleasant  .     New  hay 

has  a  sweet  smell.    (26)  A'one,  nun.    Ye  shall  flee  when 

pursueth.     The  holy  time  is  as  quiet  as  a .     (27)   Oar, 

ore,  o'er. the  blue  billows  we  glide.     A  rich  load  of 

from  the  mines.    The  galley  was  propelled  by s. 

(28)  Ode,  oived.    The s  of  Homer.    He a  debt 

of  gratitude.     (29)  Peak,  pique.    A  petty  against  his 

neighbor.    The s  are  covered  with  snow. 

(30)  Purl,  pearl.    He  who  would  search  for s  must 

dive  below.     Louder  and  louder the  rills.     (31)  Plain, 

plane.    Express  thyself  in ,  not  doubtful  language.     He 

was  using  a  smoothing  .     (32)  Pour,  pore.     It  never 

rains   but    it  s.      The s   of   the   skin    must   be 

cleansed.     (33)  Rays,  raise,  raze.     Ye  little  stars,  hide  your 

diminished  .     Cities  were  d  and  warriors  slain. 

The  Lord  shall  him  up.      (34)  Rice,  rise  (a  noun). 

Chinese  live  chiefly  on  .     The  of  the  mountain 

was  steep.     (35)  Scene,  seen,  seine.     A  beautiful  was 

from  the  mountain.     The  fishermen  were  drawing  a 


WORD    STUDY— 8B 

Homonyms. 
( 1 )    Knave,  a   rogue,   nave,   middle  of  church,   center  of 
wheel;    (2)    maize.    Indian   corn,    maze,   confusion   of   paths; 

(3)  mite,  anything   very   small,   might,  power,  past  of  may; 

(4)  Mean,  low,  to  intend,  middle  point,  mien,  manner,  ap- 
pearance; (5)  peer,  an  equal,  a  nobleman,  pier,  stone-work 
for  support,  landing  place  for  boats;  (6)  pole,  a  long  stick, 
end  of  earth's  axis,  poll,  the  head,  place  for  voting;  (7)  reck, 
to  care  (poetical),  wreck,  to  ruin. 

(8)  reek,  to  steam,  to  smoke,  wreak,  to  execute  with  an- 
ger; (9)  ring,  a  circle,  to  sound  a  bell,  wring,  to  twist;  (10) 
rood,  fourth  of  an  acre,  rude,  rough,  uncouth,  impolite;  (11) 
sear,  to  burn,  sere,  dry,  faded,  seer,  a  prophet,  cere,  to  cover 
with  wax;  (12)  shear,  to  clip  (sheep),  sheer,  pure,  to  turn 
aside;  (13)  serf,  a  Russian  slave,  surf,  breaking  waves;  (14) 
serge,  a  kind  of  cloth,  surge,  to  rise,  as  waves,  a  wave. 

(15)  suite,  a  set  of  rooms,  attendants,  sweet,  like  sugar, 
pleasing;  (16)  team,  of  horses,  etc..  teem,  to  be  full  of  (teem- 
ing rain);  (17)  tear,  water  from  the  eye,  tier,  a  row;  (18) 
throe,  agony,  throw,  to  cast;  (19)  thrown,  cast,  throne,  a 
royal  seat;  (20)  tail,  the  end,  tale,  a  story,  a  number  counted 
off;  (21)  tract,  a  region,  a  small  book,  tracked,  did  track; 
(22)  troupe,  of  players,  troop,  a  collection  of  people. 

(23)  vain,  fruitless,  fond  of  praise,  vane,  a  weather-cock, 
vein,  a  blood-vessel;  (24)  vial,  a  small  bottle,  a  phial,  viol,  a 
musical  instrument;  (25)  altar,  a  place  of  sacrifice,  alter,  to 
change;  (26)  auger,  a  tool  for  boring,  augur,  to  predict  by 
signs;  (27)ascent,  a  rising,  assent,  agreement;  (28)  borough, 
a  corporate  town  (Brooklyn),  burrow,  hole  in  the  ground 
made  by  an  animal;  (29)  cannon,  a  large  gun,  canon,  a  rule 
of  the  church. 

(30)   canvas,  a  kind  of  cloth,  canvass,  to  examine;   (31) 

capital,  chief,  a  chief  town,  stock  in  trade,  capitol,  a  house  for 

legislative  bodies;  (32)  cession,  the  act  of  ceding,  session,  the 

sitting  of  any  assembly;  (33)  ceiling,  of  a  room,  sealing  with 

(Continued  on  page  178.) 
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Spalding 


IS  IT   that  a  majority  of   the  world's  playgrounds 
are  equipped  with  Spalding  Ail-Steel  Apparatus 

IS  IT    'hat  a  demand  created  ten  years  back  grows 
greater  in  proportion  with  each  new  year  s  need 

IS  IT    thai  the  Spalding  Reputation  for  Quality 
retains  its  position  of  eminence  —  unapproached      ^ 


? 


SATISFACTION    begets  confidence  —  confidence  begets  business. 
Quantity  production  lowers  manufacturing  costs,  and  the  finest  plant 
of  its  kind  in  the  world  reduces  Spalding   manufacture  to  a  science. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS.,  INC. 

CHICOPEE,  MASS. 
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WORD    STUDY— 8B 

{Continued  from  page  176.) 

a  seal;     (34)   cereal,  relating  to  grain,  serial,   relating  to  a 

series;   (35)   cruel,  inhuman,  ere;, el,  worsted;    (36)    cellar,  a 

room  underground,  seller,  one  who  sells. 

(1)  Knave,  nave.     The  of  the  church  was  tilled. 

A  man  may  be  more than  fool,  i  2  i  Maize,  maze. 


of  Congress  has  convened.     A 


is  a  native  of  America.    He  was  lost  in  the  - 

Mite,  uiiglit.     How  are  the y  fallen. 

s.      4.  Mean.    mien.      What    majestic 


of  trees.    (3) 


golden  between  two  extrei 

song   he   never  had   bis   .      Two 


threw  in  two 

!      The 

eer,  pier.     In 


— s  support   the 

bridge.     (6)  Pole,  poll.    Spread  the  truth  from  to . 

The  s  close  at  sundown. 

(7)  Reck,  wreck.    A pasl  hope  was  he.    Little  he'll 

the  consequence.     (8)  Reek,  zereak.     The  sun  on  the 

ing  moisture  fed.     <  >n  me  let  death  -         -  all  his  rage. 


Ring,  wring.     .Make  a about  the  corpse  of  Caesar. 

And  let  me  your  heart-,      i  10)    Rood.  rude.      


am  I  in  my  speech.     Ever) 

man. 

leaf.     <  io  preach   to   the  coward,   thou   death   telling   - 

She  ed  her  hand  while ing  the  jars.    I  12  I  Sheer. 


of  ground  maintained  its 

(11)   Sear,  sere,  seer,  cere.      The and  yellow 


shear. 
sense. 


Laban  went  to 


hi-  sheep.     It  was 


non- 


13  i  Serf,  surf.     Russia  freed  her  s.     Light  a-  the 

foaming .      i  14  i    Serge,  surge.     is   commonly 

of  wool.     ■ ■ —  above burst  with  tremendous  roar. 


1 ;  i  Suite,  sweet. 


is  the  breath  of  morn.   The 


of  an  ambassador,     i  16)   Team,  teem.     His  mind  was ing 

with  deceitful  scheme-      The  ploughman  shouts  at  his . 

I  17)    Tear,  tier.     s  of  seats  rose,  one  above  another. 


He  who  is  unmoved  by  a 

throe.    physic  b  >  the  dogs. 


has  no  heart,     i  18  i    Throzv, 
My s  came  quicker. 


and  my  cries  increased. 

(19)    Throne,   thrown.      Wrong    forever  on   the  -     — . 

(are  is  not  easily  off.     (20)  Tail,  tale.    We  spend  our 

-  as  a that  is  told.     Holds  the  eel  of  science  b\  the 

.     (21  )    Tract,  tracked.     He  was  by  a  b 

hound.    A  narrow  of  land,     i  22  i   Troop,  troupe.    His 


-S   moved   to  victory.      A   theatrical 


was  on  the 


steamer.     (23)   Vain,  vane,  vein.     All  the  wealth  I  had  run  in 

my  s.     The  shows  the  direction  of  the   wind. 

is  the  help  of  man.       i  24  i    Vial,  viol.      From  your 


sacred 


-s  pour  your  graces.     Softer  strings  of  lute  or 


erected  in  the  woods. 


25  »  Alter,  altar.    I  found  an  — 
The  law  which  — — -s  not.     (2oi  Auger,  augur.     He  hid  the 

money  in  an  bole.      It  s  ill   for  the  prisoner. 

*  27  i  Ascent,  assent.     It  received  the of  the  king.     The 

of  vapors   from   the  earth.      (28)    Borough,   burrozv. 

klyn  is  a iter  Xew    York,      The        is 

the  simplest  kind  of  a  h  29)  Canon,  cannon-.    He  sought 

his   reputation  at  the  's  mouth.      The    Holy    Scriptures 

are  the  sacred .    (30)  Canvas,  canvass.   We  will 


the  matter  thoroughly.    To  suit  his 
the  sea. 


to  the  roughness  of 


A  visit  to 


1  i  Capital,  capital.     A  busy  splendid 

the   at   Washington.       (32)    Cession,   session.      The 


New  ( Irleans.     i  33  i   i  sealing 


—  of  the  island  of 
the   Stone   and 

setting  a  watch.     The  thickened  sky  like  a  dark  stood. 

i  34)  Cereal,  serial.  —  is  a  food.     It  was  a       story. 

( 34)  Cruel,  crewel.     It  was  worked  with .     Jealousy  is 

as as  the  grave.       (36)    Cellar,  seller.      A  is 

used  for  storing  wines  or  roots.      The  buyers    and 
s  of  sroods. 


LANGUAGE— IB 

^Continued  from  page   14s.  | 

C. — Dramatizatii  in. 

The  Rabbits  Who  Went  Out  to  See  the  World. 
hirst  Rabbit. —  Let  us  go  out  to  see  the  world,  brother. 
Second  Rabbit. — A  fine  idea.     How  fresh  and  green  the 
grass  is ! 

First  Rabbit. — Ah!     The  world  was  made  for  us.     It  is 
nothing  but  a  big  cabbage  leaf.     Let  us  taste  it. 
Dog. — Bow-wow,  bow-wow. 

hirst    Rabbit-  <  >h  my,  the  world  must  belong  to  him. 
Let  him  have  it. 

Second   Rabbit. — Yes,  and  we'll  run  hack  to  our  hutch 
where  we  can  eat  cabbage  leaves  in  safety. 
D. — .Memory  Work. 

Verse  111. 
In  the  dark  blue  sky  you  keep, 
And  oft  through  my  curtains  peep; 
For  you  never  shut  your  eye. 
Till  the  sun  is  in  the   sky. 
E. — L'se  of  Correct  Expressions. 
Irregular  verbs,  hear,  speak. 
F. — Reading  to  Pupils. 

The  Flax. 

G. — Use  of  Library  Books. 
Same  as  above. 


Nineteenth  Week. 

A. — Conversation     lesson    on    pupils' 
"Running  on    Errands." 

B. — Reproduction   Story. 


occupations,    as 


How  the  Turtle  Got  His  Dinner. 

A  small  black  turtle  wanted  his  dinner.  He  drew  in  his 
head  and  watched.  A  fly  buzzed  by,  singing.  Snap!  out 
came  the  turtle's  head.  The  turtle  was  eating  the  fly  for 
dinner.  That  day  he  had  foolish  flies  for  dinner,  who  didn't 
know    the  turtle  had  a  head. 

C. — Dramatization. 

The  Conceited  Grasshopper. 

Grasshopper. — I  can  jump  higher  than  anyone  in  this 
field. 

Rooster.' — Let  me  see  you  jump  then.  I've  never  -ecu 
grasshoppers  jump  very  high  bet 

Grasshopper. — Just  watch  me.     Here  I  go.     Read)  ' 

Rooster. —  Ha!  ha!  That  certainly  was  a  conceited 
grasshopper.  But  he  cannot  boast  any  more.  He  jumped 
right  into  my  mouth,  and  tasted  g<  i    I,  b 

D. —  Memory  Work. 
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•Maypole  Dance — Buchanan  School,  Davenport,  Io\\a. 


Spring- 

out-of-doors — 

and  the  Victor 


Take  your  cl 

J 

The  exhilaration 


Victor  XXV 

$67.50  special    quotation 

to  schools  only 

When  the  Victor  is  not  in 
use,  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  sate  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promis- 
cuous use  by  irresponsible 
people. 


asses  out-of-doors  for  calisthenics,  drills  and  games. 

of  Nature,  and  the  rhythm  of  the  Victor  will  put 
vim  and  inspiration  into  the  pupils.  A  feature 
of  the  Victor  is  that  it  can  be  carried  to  the  park 
or  playground.  The  out-of-doors  work  will  be 
enjoyable  and  profitable. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  that  May 
festival.  Get  out  the  Maypole  with  its  ribbon-, 
skip  and  dance  to  the  Victor  Records.  Plan  all 
your  out-of-doors'  fetes  around  the  Victor. 

Ask  any  \  ictor  dealer  for  a 
demonstration  in  your  school 
or  on  the  playground.  Write 
us  for  booklets  and  full  infor- 
mation. 

Educational    Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
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THE    EDSON  LAING    READERS 

BY 

ANDREW  W.  EDSON,  Associate  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  New  York  City,  and  MARY  E.  LAING,  author  of 
"Reading,  A  Manual  for  Teachers." 

The  Series  consists  of  five  books  and  the  Manual  for 
Teachers. 

In  t lie  lower  grades  special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  cumu- 
lative talc,  insuring  a  gradual  introduction  of  new  words 
and  an  adequate  repetition  of  these  to  make  them  part  of  the 
child's  vocabulary. 

In  each  book  the  selections  are  grouped  about  a  central 
dominant  theme  shown  by  the  title  of  the  book,  as  Book 
One,  Busy  Folk;  Book  Two,  Lend  a  Hand;  Book  Three, 
Neighbors;  Book  Four,  Working  Together;  Book  Five, 
Opportunity.  Each  book  makes  a  definite  contribution  to 
the  social,  ethical  and  industrial  development  of  the  child. 

As  regards  paper,  binding,  illustration,  type,  etc.,  the 
books  combine  the  qualities  of  serviceableness  and  artistic 
attractiveness. 

THE  STONE  MILLIS  ARITHMETICS 

Did  not  need  to  be  revised  to  meet  the  new  Course  of  Study. 
Now  that  the  Course  of  Study  has  been,  to  a  large  extent, 
modernized,  it  fits  the  Stone-Millis  Arithmetics. 

The  Series  consists  of  the  Primary,  for  Third  and  Fourth 
Years,  the  Intermediate,  for  Fifth  and  Sixth  Years,  and  the 
Advanced,  for  Seventh  and  Eighth  Years. 

BENJ.  H.  SANBORN  <&,  CO. 

Chicago 


Boston 


NEW   YORK 

15  WEST  38th   STREET 

DANIEL   F.   SHEEHAN,  New  York   Representative. 


STAND  FOR  EFFICIENCY 


Is  your  Grade  Literature  work  efficient?     Does  it     | 
"produce  results"  ? 

How  much  do  your  PUPILS  really  get    out  of  it? 
Is  your  "Course"  such  as  to  make  them  see  they  are      | 
having  a  COURSE? 


The  Elson  Readers  are  a 

COURSE    IN    LITERATURE 

so  compact,  so  right-at-hand  that  the  PUPIL  (he's 
the  important  clement)  may  get  a  sense  of  his 
COURSE  as  a  whole,  and  the  relation  and  contri- 
bution of  each  part  to  the  whole. 

These  are  list-numbers  and  prices  in  New  York: 
6389     Elson   Primary    School    Reader, 

Book  I,  IB  $0.24 

6396     Elson    Primary    School    Reader, 

Book  II,  2A  &  2B 

6391     Elson    Primary    School    Reader, 

Book  111,  3A  &  3B 


0.30 
0.34 
0.38 


7028     Elson  Grammar  School  Reader, 

Book  I,  5A  &  5B 

7149     Elson  Grammar  School  Reader, 

Book  II,  6A  &  6B 0.38 

Write  us;  call  on  us. 

SCOTT,  FORESMAN  &  COMPANY 


460    FOURTH    AVENUE 


NEW   YORK   CITY 


t~: 


::■■:::■::::::■:::■:•::::::::::::::■:■■.;:; .' :.::':::■ :  ■■■■■■'. 


Verse  IV. 

As  your  bright  and  tiny  spark 

Lights  the  traveler  in  the  dark. 

Though  I  know  not  what  you  are, 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star. 
E. — Use  of  Correct  Expressions. 
Xobody  has  any,  instead  of  Arobody  has  none. 
F. — Reading  to  Pupils* 

W'n  vr  the  Moon  Saw. 
G.-  Library  Book-. 

Same  as  above. 

Tzuentictli  Week. 
A. — Conversation  lesson  on  Cleanliness  of  Habits  and 
Thoughts. 

B. — Oral  Reproduction. 

The  Fox  and  the  Grapes. 

One  day  a  hungry  fox  went  out  to  find  something  to 
eat.  He  spied  some  grapes  at  the  top  of  a  high  grape  vine. 
He  tried  to  reach  them,  but  he  could  not.  He  tried  again, 
but  still  he  could  not  reach  them.  As  he  went  away,  he 
said,  "Those  grapes  are  sour,  I  would  not  eat  them." 

C. — Dramatization. 

The  Dog  in  the  Manger. 
Dog. — This  hay  will  make  a  good  dinner.     I  am  glad  I 
found  this  manger. 

First  Ox. — Hello,  Mr.  Dog,  please  let  us  in  to  get  some 
hay. 

Second  Ox. — Yes,  do,  there  is  enough  hay  for  all  of  us 
to  have  a  good  dinner. 

All. — Don't  be  so  greedy.  You  cannot  eat  it  all,  and 
still  you  won't  let  us  in. 

Stableman. — Get  out,  you  selfish  cur,  and  let  those  who 
can  eat  the  hay  have  their  dinner. 

Dog. — Stop,  stop  whipping  me,  please.  I  shall  run 
away  now. 

D. — Memory  Work. 

Little  Nancy  Etticoat 
In  a  white  petticoat, 
And  a  red  nose, 
The  longer  she  stands, 
The  shorter  she  grows. 
E. — Use  of  Correct  Expressions.  . 

Irregular  verbs,  stand,  fall. 
F. —  Reading  to  Pupils. 

The  Nightingale. 
G. — Use  of  Library  Books. 
Same  as  above. 

LANGUAGE    WORK— 3A 

(Continued  from  page   154.) 
Details. 
1.     Oral  Reproduction. 

The  Jackdaw  and  the  Doves. 
A  Jackdaw  once  looked  into  a  dove-cote  and  saw  the  Doves 
well  fed  and  cared  for,  so  he  went  away  and  daubed  himself 
white,  and  then  came  back  to  make  himself  one  of  them.    As 
long  as  he  kept  quiet  they  let  him  stay,  thinking  he  was  a  Dove. 
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INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

THE    ONE    PERFECT   CONTRACT 

ISSUED  ONLY  TO  PREFERRED  RISKS 


GUARANTEES 

Income  for  Life  of 


$375  to  $600,  according  to  maturity  age, 
annually  long  as  you  live  and  all  profits 


$5 
$5 
$5 


,000 
,000 
,000 


Cash  if  you  live 
and    all    profits 

Cash  if  you  die 
and    all    profits 

To  $5,725  cash  and  all  profits  if  ^totally  and  per- 
manently disabled  or  lose  your  earning  capacity 


LIFE  INSURANCE 
DEATH  INSURANCE 
INCOME   INSURANCE 
DISABILITY  INSURANCE 

ALL  FOR  ONE  PREMIUM  WITH  ANNUAL  DIVIDENDS 

Start  today  to  prepare  a  way  for  a  life  income.  No  uncertainty  as  to  whether  you  will  obtain  this  stated 
income.  This  contract  is  issued  by  a  company  38  years  in  business.  $31,000,000  of  assets  supervised  by 
43  states.     $134,000,000  of  insurance  in  force. 

FILL  IN   THIS   BLANK  AND   MAIL   ONLY   TO 


Name     

Address     

Amount   considered    

Age 

Mail  to 

GEORGE    W.    MEACHAM,    111    Broadway,   New    York. 


GEORGE  W.  MEACHAM 

Manager    Teacher's    Income    Dept. 

Ill   BROADWAY,    NEW  YORK  CITY 

Tele.   1650  Rector 

P.   S. — Special   terms  offered   to  Teachers  as  to   the  pay- 
ments by  Geo.  W.  Mecham,  ii  taken  during  May  and  June. 

Will    call   only   by   appointment. 


1NJ 
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ALL  States  That  Take  Official  Action 
Regarding    DICTIONARIES    Recognize 
the   MERRIAM-WEBSTERS 

tativ        i 'no?   are   pi 

Sot  01  -  inn    in    „ll 

! 

nigh    universal.      SO    States,    also    thi     Distrl<  imbia, 

:  the  Philippine  Island  EBciallv  adopl 

les. 

riOXARI     EQ1  [PMENT   ABREAST    OF    THE    TIMES? 

is    II    1:1  FEI  "I  1  vi:  ?     Won  i  lie    pari    of 

I    in   pun  l. 

ils?    And  rron'i 

Webster's  New  International  GZSZd 

\    thority.     This  (  ,11   kinds  o 

questions    in    spelling,     pronunciation,     definition      I 

-'■ipl'.v  sports, 

I- Biosraphii  eographical    5 

-'"<>    I'  Illustrations, 

R«?ular  Edition.     Printed  "ii  strong  liigbesl  quality. 

Edition.     Only   bait  us  thick,  only   ball    :,-  heavy  as   ih,-   Regular 
Printed  un  thin. 

ISTER'S    COLLEGIATE    DICTIONARY 
I.      1138   Pagi 

Ttie   largest   of  the  several   abridgmc 

n    valuable 

I" uncing    i  nisi.    Words 

and    Phrases. 

r  and  Thin  Paper  Editio! 


Indi 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

Ileal,    most    original,    th 
best     illustrated,     and     mos1 
school  dlctioui 

WEBSTER'S     SECONDARE      SCHOOJ 

(No     7793). 
WEBS!  EH  3    El  BMENTAR5    SI  H001  . 

WEBSTER'S    SHORTER    SCH001  . 
Wrl  i-                                             etc.     Mention 
"Teachers  Monographs,"  and  c Ive  i'Ki:r: 

:     t    Bet    "!'    po 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO., 


Springfield,  Mass. 


THE   BOOK   LIST   NUMBERS   OF   TEACHERS 

MONOGRAPHS 
Twice  a  year  it  is  the  custom  of  the  publishers  to  send  to 
the  principals,  lists  of  their  publications  adopted    for  use  in 
New    York  City  schools. 

These  circulars  come  to  them  in  ever)   conceivable  sha 
size,    weight    and    color.      Because    of    the    inconveniena     of 
keeping  them,  they  defeat  tlic  reason   for  their  issu  n 

We  therefore  purpose  publishing  twice  a  year  a  Book  List 
Number.     <  >ur  reasons  for  this  are: 

First.     That    Teachers'    Monographs    is    a    convenient 
medium  for  keeping  together  the  various  lists.     As  they  will 
ound  in  one  volume,  they  will  be  eas)    of  access  when 
needed. 

The  text  uf   l  Monographs  make-  the 
advertising  valuable.     Xo  one  would  throw  a  copy  awa 
thev  would  a  circular,  and  for  this  reason  the  Hunk  Lists  are 
certain  to  be  kept.     In  the  usual  form,  they  are  too  often  de- 
■  1   in  the  waste  basket   immediately  upon   their   receipt. 
Third.     Usually,  publishers  send  their  catalogs  to  princi- 
pals: but   every  principal  and  every  assistant   principal  will 
List  Number.     And,  in  addition,  the  grade 
never  sec  the  official  Supply  List,  may  become 
til   a  publisher's  entire  list.      It   teachers   ari 
quainted  with  the   fact  that   there  is  a   variet)    of  b 
their  grades,  there  is  nothing  to  keep  them  from  asking  their 
prim-                 this  or  that  hook.     Indeed,  it   is  the  desire  of 
publishers  to  acquaint  each  grade  teacher  with  the  merits  of 
their  books  for  each  particular  grade.     Publishers  are  gener- 
ally willii              send    ti  ": pies  of  any   of  their  pul 

if  the  n  are  countersigned  by  the  principal. 


But  a-  soon  as  he  opened  his  m.  null  to  sing,  they  found  out  who 
he  was.  and  drove  him  out  of  the  dove-cote. 

He,  poor  fellow,  now  went  to  the  Jackdaws.  But  they  did 
not  know  him  on  ace  tint  of  his  white  coat,  and  would  not 
let  him  join  them. 

And  so,  for  wanting   to  get   into  two  companies,  he  missed 

1   oth. 

This  fahle  teaches  that  it  is  best  for  us  to  be  content  with 
"iir  own  kind,  ["he  greed}  not  onl)  miss  what  they  seek,  but 
often  lo~e  what  the)  have. 

si  [ONS. 
Where  did  a  Jackdaw  once  look  into?  What  did  he  see ? 
What  did  the  Jackdaw  do  to  himself?  When  he  became  like  a 
dove  where  did  he  go?  How  did  the  1 'oves  find  out  that  he 
was  a  Jackdaw?  When  he  was  chased  by  the  Doves  where 
did  he  go?  Why  did  the  Jackdaws  refuse  to  let  him  in?  What 
does  this  fahle  teach  us? 

II.  Write  from  memory  the  letter  of  last  week.  Children 
aided  by  questii  'lis. 

III.  Original  Composition — Abraham  Lincoln. 

IV.  Fill  blanks  with  is,  are,  has,  have,  was,  were: 

A  mouse a  home  on  the  top  of  a  quince  bush.     It  

mice  the  nest  of  a  robin.    When  Mrs.  Mouse  moved  in,  there 

no   birds   in   the  nest.      Six   tiny   mice  in  the   nest 

now.    They        —  a  comfortable  bed.    It as  soft  as  yours 

or  mine. 

LANGUAGE   WORK— 4A 

(Continued  from  page   158.) 

SHAWOND  \sl  I  . 

Shawondasee  is  ruler  of  the  south  wind.  He  lives  in  the 
south  land  where  it  is  always  warm  and  pleasant. 

It  is  he  who  sends  us  our  beautiful  fall  weather.  Our  No- 
vember would  he  cold  and  drear)  were  it  not  for  Shawondasee's 

tender  I  ndian  summer. 

\_ «s  for   Reproduction   Story. 

Who  is  Shawondasee?    Where  does  he  live? 

What  does  he  send  us? 

Nineteenth  Week. 

I.  Quality  Wi  irds  : 

Complete   the    following   sentences: 

The  air  is  mild  and ■ 

The  sky   is  clear  and 

The  lamb  is  frisky  and 

The  child  is  happ)  and 

(  Talk  is  white  and  

The  grass  is  green  and 

I  he  milk  is  fresh  and 

ddie  lemon  is  juic)  and 

II.  Verb  Drill: 

Take,  takes,  took,  taken. 

Frank —    -  his  books  home.     Have  you  — 


I  [e  would  have  

Father  has tli<  or  a  sail.     Mother 


-  my  pen  '. 
me  to  the  park  if   it  hadn't  mined. 

me  to 


this  letter  to  the 


the  country  every  summer.     Will  you  — 
pOSl  i  'I  I  ice  ? 

III.  loin  is  ill  and  cannot  go  to  school.  Have  him  write 
a  short  letter  to  a  schoolmate  asking  him  to  bring  home  Tom's 
speller  which  was  left  at  school  today. 

IV.  Dictation: 
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Whenever  You  Find  a  Book 


With 


Broken  or   Weakened  Binding 
Loosened  or  Torn  Leaf 


Repair  It  Instantly  With 


HOLDEN'S  PERFECT  SELF  BINDERS 
HOLDEN'S  "T"  BINDERS 
HOLDEN'S  TRANSPARENT  PAPER 

and  Prevent  the  Further  Destruction  of  the  Book — "A  Stitch  In  Time  Saves  Nine." 

The  Holden  Book  Covers  for  Outside  Protection  Increase  the  Lives  of  the  Books  and  Keep 
Them  Clean.    Samples  Free. 

The  Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 

Springfield,   Massachusetts  Miles  C.  Holden,  President 


J 


He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well, 
Both  man,  and  bird  and  beast ; 
-He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

Coleridge. 

\  .     t  hange   thou   sentences  so  that  every  singular  noun 
shall  be  plural : 

A  fly  is  an  insect. 

The  boy  climbs  the  tree. 

A  box  is  on  the  chair. 

The  man  writes  a  letter. 

The  house  has  a  chimney. 

A  berry  is  in  the  basket. 

A  mouse  was  in  the  kitchen. 

A  deer  is  in  the  field. 

A  turkey  is  in  the  oven. 

The  woman  has  a  pansy. 

Xame  several  things  that  may  be  described  as — 
lovely  timid  unpleasant 

fearless  ugly  beautiful 

terrible  sweet  high 

Twentieth  Week. 
Review. 

LANGUAGE    WORK— 5B 

i  Continued  from  page  164.) 
Only  one  of  the  boys  could  swim.     He  tried  to  save  one  of 
his  companions  but  the  latter  became  very   frightened.     He 
seized  his  rescuer  bv  the  neck  and  the  two  of  them  were  in 


danger  of  being  drowned.  A  b\  stander  quickly  threw  them 
a  rope  and  they  were  hauled  to  safety. 

The  other  boys  seemed  to  sink  out  of  sight.  They  felt 
themselves  sinking  when  suddenly  they  noticed  the  stump  of 
a  tree.  They  held  on  to  it,  hoping  that  some  one  would  come 
to  their  rescue  soon,  for  their  hands  were  bleeding  from  the 
broken  ice.  Just  as  they  were  losing  consciousness,  a  police- 
man swam  to  their  rescue  and  brought  them  safely  to  shore. 

All  the  boys  were  taken  home  and  were  dosed  with  hot 
lemonade  and  put  to  bed.  They  said  that  they  would  never  go 
skating  unless  they  were  sure  that  the  ice  was  perfectly  safe. 

A\  ednesday — Composition  re-written. 

Thursday — Review  kinds  of  sentences. 

Tell  the  kinds  of  sentences  in  the  following: 

Androclus,  do  not  be  afraid  of  me.  Do  you  not  know  me? 
1  am  your  old  friend,  the  lion  of  the  cave.  You  were  very, 
very  kind  to  me  once.  Although  T  am  hungry  I  shall  not  hurt 
you. 

Tell  of  each  of  the  following  exclamations,  whether  it  is  a 
declarative  sentence  or  an  imperative. 

Our  side  has  won  ' 

Never  say  that  again ! 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star! 

Aye,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down  ! 

Friday — Rewrite  sentences,  making  complete  subjects  stand 
before  complete  predicates,  as  : 

1.  With  his  knife  the  tree  he  girdled. 

2.  Down  the  chimney  St.  Nicholas  came  with  a  bound. 

3.  All  day  long  through  Frederick  street,  sounded  the 
tread  of  marching  feet. 

4.  In  her  attic  window  the  staff  she  set. 
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WORD    STUDY— 6A 
•ntiiuied  /nun  page  166.) 
Fifteenth   Week. 
1.  Prefix. 

be  =  to;  by,  o\cr;  as,  becalm,  betimes,  besmear,  beget, 
become,  bedeck,  bedaub,  bedim,  befog,  befriend,  beguile,  be- 
,  belate,  benight,  etc. 
_'.   Stem. 

certus,  certain;  as,  certify,  certainly,  certificate,  certainty, 
ascertain,  certitude. 

re  nth   Week. 

1.  Suffix. 

ant  =  one  who,  being;  as,  vigilant,  assistant,  verdant. 
Protestant,  confidant,  discordant,  concomitant,  militant,  cog- 
nizant, rampant,  pendant,  claimant,  accountant. 

2.  Stem. 

civilis,  civil;  as,  civil,  civility,  civilly,  civilize,  civilian. 
civilization,  civic,  Civics. 

Seventeenth  Week. 

1.  Prefix. 

bene  =  well ;  as,  benefactor,  beneficial,  beneficence,  bene- 
diction, benefaction,  beneficiary,  benefit,  benevolence,  benevo- 
lent. 

2.  Stem. 

Clamare,  clamatum  (claim)  to  sbout,  to  cry  out;  as,  ex- 
claim, declaim,  proclaim,  reclaim,  disclaim,  claimant,  excla- 
mation, exclamatory,  declamatory,  - 


Eighteenth  Week. 

1.  Suffix. 

ar,  relating  to,  like,  one  who;  as.  lunar,  circular,  beggar, 
particular,  solar,  secular,  stellar,  titular,  tabular,  scholar. 

2.  Stem, 

clandere,  clausum  (chid,  clos,  clus)  to  shut,  close;  as,  ex- 
clude, include,  preclude,  exclusion,  seclusion,  closeness,  dis- 
close, etc. 

Nineteenth  Week. 
1.   Stem. 

cors,  cordis,  heart;  as,  core,  accord,  discord,  record,  ac- 
cordance, recorder,  discordant. 

GRAMMAR— 7  A 

{Continued  from  page  170.) 
Complete  tbese  expressions  making  sentein 
( '..     Make  phrases  by  using  prepositions : 

1.     Clouds us. 

-'.     .Men wealth. 

3.  Train  —  P>oston. 

4.  Born Savannah. 

5.  Tom  went the  house. 


6.  Asleep 

7.  Talk  - 


the  sermon. 


nothing. 


Lesson'   IT. — Continued    (Buehler,  p.    Ill 
D.     Prepositional   Phrases,      (Adverbial.) 


ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  SUPPLY  LIST,  No.  5121 

Has  That  Tiny  Section  ot  the  Theatre  of  War  Challenged 

Your  Knowledge  of  Geography? 

Many  a  decisive  battle  is  being  fought  around  some  tiny  village  that  the  ordinary 
geography  doesn't  note.  Newspapers  omit  to  mention  the  Country,  evidently  assuming 
that  the  reader  is  supplied  with  a  good  Atlas. 

A  collection  of  maps  does  not  make  an  Atlas.  The  Geography  information  must 
be  so  organized  that  the  reader  is  enabled  to  VISUALIZE  the  data  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  time  and   energy. 

THE  L.  L.  POATES  &  COMPANY'S  COMPLETE  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 
is  a  handy,  compact,  minutely  detailed  Octavo  Volume,  containing  193  pages  of  up-to- 
date  maps  so  arranged  that  the  Teacher  can  place  it  in  the  hands  of  her  pupils  as  an  aid 
in  the  study  of  History.  The  average  History  contains,  for  the  most  part,  fragmentary 
maps  that   discourage  the  continuity  of  treatment  of  a  campaign. 

Each  map  is  printed  in  five  and  six  colors,  showing  water  in  blue,  mountains  in 
brown,  county  lines  accurately  defined,  and  the  railroads  in  red  which  saves  confusion 
from  the  rivers;  the  late  geographical  changes  are  incorporated  in  these  plates. 

The  maps  are  8J/2"  x  lOj^"  (each  map  two  pages),  plates  divided  to  make  a  con- 
venient sized  book  7"  x  10".  A  helpful  Alphabetical  Index  aids  materially  in  locating 
places. 

I.  L.  POATES  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  22  North  William  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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THE  PUBLICATIONS  OF 


Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge 

ON  THE  NEW  SUPPLY  LIST 

1915-1919 


FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
Geography  by  Grades 

Title 
Geography  by  Grades   (Miller  &  Davis),  New 

York  City,  The  Earth. 
Geography   by   Grades   (Miller   &   Davis),   New 

York  City,  The   Earth,  with  folder  maps. 
Geography  by   Grades    (Miller   &   Davis),   The 

Earth,  The  Continents. 
Geography   by   Grades    (Miller   &   Davis),   The 

Earth,   The   Continents,  with   folder   maps. 
Geography    by    Grades     (H.    B.    Niver),    Nor. 

Amer.,  U.  S. 
Geography  by   Grades    (Niver),   United   States. 
Geography      by      Grades     (Niver     &     Farrell), 

Canada,    Spanish-America. 
Geography     by     Grades      (Niver     &     Farrell), 

Europe. 
Geography     by     Grades     (Niver     &     Farrell), 

North   America,   United   States   and   Its   De- 
pendencies. 
Geography     by     Grades     (Niver     &     Farrell), 

Asia,  Africa,  Australia  and   Oceanica. 
Geography    by     Grades     (Davis     &     Hughes), 

Mathematical   and   Physical. 
Geography     by     Grades     (Davis     &     Hughes), 

Commercial   and    Political. 

Morrison  Outline  Maps 

Designed    by    S.    E.    Morrison,    Public    School    No.    132, 
Manhattan. 


No.  ( 
5866 

jrade 
4A 

5869 

4A 

5870 

4B 

5871 

4B 

5883 

5A 

5884 
5888 

5B 
6A 

5889 

6B 

5890 

7A  ' 

5891 

7B 

5854 

8A 

8B 

No.  Grade 


Title 


7786 
7767 
7768 
7769 
7770 
7771 
7772 
7773 
7774 
7775 
7776 

7777 
7778 
7779 
7780 
7781 
7782 
7783 
7784 
7785 


4A 
4B, 
4B, 
4B, 
4B, 
4B 
5A, 
5B 
5A 
5A, 
7A 

4B, 
4B, 
4B, 
4B, 
4B, 
4B, 
4B, 
4B, 
4B, 


City  of  New  York. 
7A     North  Atlantic  States. 
7A     South  Atlantic  States. 
7A     North   Central   States. 
7A     South  Central  States. 

Western   States. 
5B,  7A     The  United  States. 
New  York  State. 
New  Jersey. 
5B     Pennsylvania. 
The      World,      showing      United 
Possessions. 
5A,  7A     North  America. 
6A     South  America. 

Mexico,  Central  America  and  West  Indies. 

Canada. 

British   Isles. 

Continental  Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 

Australia  and   Pacific  Islands. 


States      and 


6A 
6A 
6B 
6B 
7B 
7B 
7B 


Reading 


Xo. 
6673 


6674 

6730 
6731 
6802 


7013 

7143 

6948 
5735 

5736 

5737 


Title 
Character  Building  Readers,  First  Reader.  Part  I. 
(Parental  Love) 

Teachers'  Edition 
Character  Building  Readers,   First  Reader,  Part   II. 
(Industry) 

Teachers'   Edition. 
Character  Building  Readers,  Second  Reader,  Part  I. 
(Co-operation  and  Helpfulness) 

Character  Building  Readers,  Second  Reader,  Part  II. 
(Courage) 

Character   Building   Readers.   Third   Reader. 
(Personal   Responsibility) 

Character   Building  Readers,   Fourth   Reader. 
(Thoughtfulness  and  Devotion) 
Character  Building  Readers.  Fifth  Reader. 
(Adaptability) 

Character  Building  Reader,  6th  Year. 
(Fidelity  and  Justice) 

Yerkes  &  Leffert's  Our  City,  A  City  Reader. 
Hulshof's  Reading  Made  Easy  for  Foreigners,  First 

Reader,  Even.   School  Elem.   Class. 
Hulshof's     Reading     Made     Easy     for     Foreigners, 

Sec.   Reader,   Even.   School   Intermediate   Class. 
Hulshof's     Reading     Made     Easy     for     Foreigners, 

Third   Reader,  Even.  School  Senior  Cla-- 


Spelling 


No.  Year 

7549  3rd 

7550  4th 

7551  5th 

7552  6th 

7553  7th 

7554  8th 


Moran    & 

for  City 
Moran    & 

for  City 
Moran    & 

for  City 
Moran    & 

for  City 
Moran    & 

for  City 
Moran    & 

for  City 


Cloth  Cover 

Title 
Brelsford's 

Schools. 
Brelsford's 
Schools. 
Brelsford's 
Schools. 
Brelsford's 
Schools 
Brelsford's 

Schools 
Brelsford's 

Schools. 


Graded  Spelling  Books 

Graded  Spelling  Books 

Graded  Spelling  Books 

Graded  Spelling  Books 

Graded  Spelling  Books 

Graded  Spelling  Books 


History  and  Civics 


Xo.  Grade  Title 

5996     6A,  6B  Thorpe's    School    History    V.    S. 

5925     7A,  8B  Fradenburgh's    Civics. 

5956     SA,  5B  Gerson's   Our   Colonial    His 


HINDS,  NOBLE  &  ELDREDGE 

30    IRVING    PLACE,    NEW    YORK    CITY  Represented  by  MR.  GEORGE  C.  FIELD 
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|F  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  and 

*■     combination  of  primary  colors  is  to  be  a 
part  of  your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  especially   for  Public   School 
Courses. 


DEVOE   SCHOOL   WATER  COLOR  BOX    122 

No.  122,  Four  Color  Box,  containing  four  cakes,  and  one 
long  handled  No.  7  Brush.  One  cake  each  Black,  Carmine, 
Ultramarine  Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow. 

Devoe  Water  Color  Brushes  for  school  art  work  are 
made  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 

Drawing  Supplies.  Modeling  Materials,  Wood  Stains, 
Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 


Th. 


Welsbach 


REFLEX 
LIGHT 


This  styk  of  gas  mintle  illumination  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Education,  and  is 
now  in  operation  in  a  great  many  schools  throughout 
all  the  Boroughs   oi    the  City  of  New  York. 

Throws    the    Light 

DOWN 

Where    You    Want  It 

SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED 
ORNAMENTAL  ECONOMICAL 


Get  the  Genuine 

Latest  Improvement  in 
Gas    Lighting 


Writm  for    lltaitrafd  Boohltl 


WELSBACH  GAS  LAMP  CO. 

392  Canal  Street  New  York  City 


to 

the  village 

J    ;i>  l 

the  fields 

I   around 

the  lake 

i  down 

the  street 

We  walked      over 

the  bridge 

past 

tlie  schoolhouse 

/   through 

the  tunnel 

1     during 

the  storm 

with 

him 

I  after 
Ct  is  1<  mg    -    b< 

sunset 

■  lark 

till 

mi  Tiling 

E.  Select  prepositions  from  some  passage  in  Reader  or 
Grammar. 

I  Buehler,  p.  142.)    Ex.  II  3, 

Lesson  III. — Conjunctions   I  Buehler,  143). 
,\.      Compound  Sentence-: 

1.  The  wind  blew,  and  the  rain  fell. 

2.  1  ran   East,  hut  I  missed  the  tram. 
B. — 1.  Rob  will  go  if  Ethel  goes. 

_'.     He  'says  that  he  will  come. 

3.  Guy  is  older  than  Lewis  (is  old). 

In  these  three  "if."  "that,"  and  "than"  are  conjunctions 
connecting  the  principal  and  subordinate  clauses,  called  sub* 
ordinate  conjunctions. 

The  sentences  are  complex. 

C.     Connected  Phrases     B)  the  |  &  >ple  and  for  the  people. 

I).     Connecting  words — sink  or  swim. 

E.     Sume  conjunctions  are  used  in  pairs: 

Either  you  or  1  must  gi  >. 

2.  It  is  neither  useful  nor  ornamental. 

3.  The  king  was  weak  both  in  l>od\   ami  mind. 

Lesson  I.     I  Buehler,  144-145.) 
A.     Fill  blanks  with  appropriate  conjunctions. 


I  i  ii  ir 

Beautiful 

I    w  mider 


honest. 

good. 

3.  I  wonder he  will  come. 

4.  1  can  not  deny he  means  well. 

5.  We  cannot  go  -  we  finish  our  task. 

6.  He  was  punished he  was  guilty. 

7.  I  could buy  borrow7  it. 

8.  He  was  punished  —       -  he  was  not  guilty. 

9.  1  do  not  know     ■  I  shall  ride walk. 

10.  She  could not  dance  sing  


she       I 


played  the  piano. 

B.     Select  and   make  a   list   of  conjunctions   in   following, 
stating  kind : 

1.  She  was  good  as  she  was  fair. 

2.  Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be. 

3.  Better  one  bird  in  hand  than  ten  in  the  w 1. 

1.     Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind. 

5.  Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn  in 
no  other. 

6.  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply 
our  hearts  unto  wisdom. 

i  .     Write  out  a  list  of  familiar  conjunctions. 


I 
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ARITHMETIC— 1A  THROUGH  3B. 

Suggestions  for  Teachers. 

Many  changes  have  been  made  within  a  few  years  in  the 
best  methods  of  presenting  both  oral  and  written  arithmetic. 
Every  progressive  teacher  can  at  least  inform  herself  upon 
what  has  been  printed  in  the  newest  and  best  text  books.  To 
that  end  each  teacher  should  familiarize  herself  with  just  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  good  text  books  which  touch  upon  the 
work  of  her  own  and  preceding  grades. 

Superintendent  John  Walsh's  "Practical  Methods  in  Arith- 
metic" is  a  helpful  guide  to  the  teacher  who  desires  good 
methods.  Walsh's  "Mental  Arithmetic"  also  contains  many 
good  drills  and  examples. 

Time  may  be  saved  for  both  teacher  and  pupil  by  using 
Thorndike's  "Exercises  in  Arithmetic,"  Books  I,  II,  III,  which 
lessens  time  usually  lost  in  dictating  or  copying  work. 

Great  variety  in  the  form,  content  and  wording  of  problems 
may  be  gained  if  teachers  have  at  hand  for  ready  reference  all 
the  arithmetic  text  books  touching  upon  their  grade  work 
which  are  upon  the  supply  list  of  text  books  furnished  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Each  book  in  the  following  list  contains  more  or  less  in- 
formation which  will  be  helpful  to  the  work  in  the  first  three 
years : 

Arithmetic  for  Grades  1A  to  3B. 

Jury,  O'Connell  &  Shallow's  "Arithmetic,"  Book  I  (Ameri- 
can Book  Co.). 

Milne's  "Progressive  Arithmetic,"  First  Book  (American 
Book  Co.). 

Bailey  &  Germann's  "Number  Primer"  (American  Book- 
Co.). 

Appleton's  "Arithmetic,"  Part  I   (Appleton  &  Co.). 

Wentworth  &  Smith's  "Work  and  Play  in  Numbers"  (Ginn 
&  Co.). 

Wentworth  &  Smith's  "Arithmetic,"  Book  I  (Ginn  &  Co.). 
Smith's  "Primary  Arithmetic,"  Part  I   (Ginn  &  Co.). 
Speer's  "Arithmetic"  (Ginn  &  Co.). 
Prince's  "Arthmetic."  Book  I  and  II  (Ginn  &  Co.). 
Thompson's  "Minimum  Essentials"  (Ginn  &  Co.). 
Heath's  "Beginner's  Arithmetic"  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 

Walsh's  "Primary   Arithmetic,"   Part   I    (D.   C.   Heath   & 
v   Co.). 

Hoyt  &  Peet's  "Arithmetic,"  Book  I  (Houghton-Mifflin 
Co.). 

"The  Alexander-Dewey  Arithmetic,"  Elementary  Book 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.). 

Gray's^'Number  by  Development"  (Lippincott). 
Gray's  "Examples  for  Object  Teaching"   (Lippincott). 

Byrnes-Richman-Roberts'  "Pupil's  Arithmetic,"  Book  I 
(The  Macmillan  Co.). 


Preston  &  Steven's  "Elementary  Arithmetic"  (The  Mac- 
millan Co.). 

Meyer's  "Arithmetic"  (Scott,  Foresman  Co.). 

Morey's  "Elementary  Arithmetic,"  Part  I  (Chas.  Scribner's 
Sons). 

Cook  &  Cropsey's  "Arithmetic"   (Silver  Burdett  Co.). 

Buker  &  Felter  "Arithmetic,"  Book  I,  Part  1  (Silver 
Burdett  Co.). 

Nichol's  "New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,"  Books  I, 
II,  III  (Thompson-Brown  Co.). 

ARITHMETIC— 1A. 

Special  Work — Counting. 

Oral. — Reading  Numbers — To  100.  Counting — With  ob- 
jects to  10,  without  objects  by  l's  to  20;  by  10's  to  100.  Ad- 
dition— With  and  without  objects.  Add  1  to  numbers  from  1 
to  9;  add  2  to  numbers  from  2  to  8.  Measurement — Lengths 
and  contents  by  indefinite  units,  as  step,  cupful,  etc.  Problems 
— Solved  by  counting. 

Written.- — Writing  Numbers— To  10.  Addition — Any 
combinations  that  have  been  learned  orally. 

First  Week. 

Oral. — 1.  Reading  Numbers — 0,  1,  2.  2.  Counting — 1  to  3 
with  objects.  The  first  30  pages  of  Bailey  &  Germann's  "Num- 
ber Primer"  (American  Book  Co.)  contain  a  wealth  of  illus- 
trations showing  objective  material  which  mav  be  utilized  in 
early  number  work. 

Written. — Write  O.  Excellent  suggestions  for  teachers 
may  be  found  in  Gray's  "Number  by  Development"  (Lippin- 
cott). Also  Gray's  "Examples  for  Object  Teaching"  contains 
abundant  splendid  illustrations  of  the  use  of  concrete  material. 

Typical  Examples. — This  work  should  be  introduced 
through  the  concrete  experience  already  familiar  to  the  child. 
See  the  first  pages  of  Wentworth  and  Smith's  "Work  and 
Play  with  Numbers"  (Ginn  &  Co.).  Also  Heath's  "Begin- 
ner's Arithmetic"  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  The  following  are 
taken  from  Hoyt  &  Peet's  "Everyday  Arithmetic''  (  Houghton- 
Mifflin  Co.). 

0  (zero)  means  not  any  or  none.  Place  together  for  your 
pupils  to  count  2  books  and  0  books;  3  books  and  0  books; 
2  books  and  1  book;  2  books  and  0  books.  A  game  may  be 
made  of  such  work  by  letting  one  of  the  pupils  act  a-  the 
teacher. 

Seconh  Week. 

Oral. — 1.  Reading  Numbers — 0  to  5.     2.  Counting — 1  to  5 
with  objects.     3.  Addition — 1   +   1.     4.  Measurement — St 
around  a  room. 

Written.— \.  Write  0  and   1. 

Typical  Examples.— The  first  two  pages  of  Heath's  "Begin- 
ner's Arithmetic"  contain  excellent  objective  illustrations   for 
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this  work.     Associate  the   reading  of   numbers  with   splints, 
balls,  pencils  and  many  objects  familiar  to  pupils. 

From  page  1  of  Nichols  "New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arith- 
metic" (Thompson-Brown  Co.)  :  1.  Count  the  number  of  dots 
in  each  group 


12  3  4  5 

2.  Count  the  number  of  dots  in  each  of  the  following  groups: 


4.  Count  the  number  of  times  I  strike  the  bell.  5.  Count  the 
number  of  times  I  tap  the  desk,  etc. 

Associate  counting  with  measuring  by  steps — 1.  Have  pupils 
count  steps  from  desk  to  board.  2.  One  step  and  one  more 
step  are  how  many  steps?  3.  Take  5  long  steps  and  see  how  far 
around  room  you  can  go.  4.  How  many  steps  from  John's 
desk  to  Mary's  desk?  5.  I  low  many  steps  across  the  nearest 
door  way? 

Third  Week. 

Oral. — 1.  Reading  Numbers— 1  to  8.  2.  Counting  0  to  8 
with  objects.  3.  Addition— Combination  2  +  1.  4.  Measure- 
ment— Using  a  spoon. 

Written. — 1.  Writing  Numbers — 0,  1,  2. 

Typical  Examples.— Read—  1  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  Counting 
—Use  objects:  chalk,  pencils,  thimblefuls,  cupful,  splints,  etc. 
See  how  many  spans  are  necessary  to  measure  a  certain  dis- 
tance; how  many  hands  are  necessary  to  cover  a  baseball  bat, 
or  ruler  or  broom  handle.  The  latter  is  a  practice  of  boy's  in 
"chosing  sides."  Sounds  may  be  used  effectively,  as  taps  of  a 
bell,  glass,  pitch  pipe.  etc.  Addition- — 1.  Tell  a  story  of  2  and 
1.  2.  One  penny  and  one  more  penny  are  how  many  pennies? 
3.  John  had  2  bats  and  his  grandpa  gave  him  1  bat.  How 
many  bats  did  he  have  then?    One  and  two  are  three. 

On  page  5  of  Alexander  Dewey's  "Everyday  Arithmetic," 
Elementary  Book  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.),  is  a  dramatization 
of  Little  Bo-Peep  and  Stive  objective  work  from 

which  the  following  are  taken:  "Who  can  recite  Little  Bo- 
Peep?  Do  it!  Now,  what  can  you  see  in  this  picture?  One 
sheep  is  in  front  and  two  sheep  follow.  1  sheep  +  2  sheep 
=  3  sheep.    Bo-Peep  had  3  sheep. 

STOOL 

FLAG 

TENT 

making  three 

means  1  and  2  are  3,  or  1  +2  =  3. 

means  2  and  1  are  3,  or  2  +  1  =  3. 

means  1  and  1  and  1  arc  3.  or  1  +  1  +  1  =  3. 

Make  designs  using   ?  sticks  in  each. 

Measurements. — What  do  we  measure  by  spoonfuls?  1. 
Put  8  spoonfuls  of  water  into  a  cup.  2.  Take  out  4  spoonfuls. 
3.  John  put  2  spoonful--  of  sugar  into  his  coffee.  Mary  put 
1  spoonful  of  sugar  in  her  coffee.  How  many  spoonfuls  did 
John  and  Mary  together  use? 

Fourth  Week. 

Oral. —  1.  Reading  Numbers — 1  to  10.  2.  Counting — 1  to 
10  with  objects.     3.  Addition— 1   +   1  ;  2  4-   1 ;  3  +   1   and 


reverse.      4.    Measurement — Using    cup,    measure    indefinite 
quantities  by  cupfuls. 

Written. — 1.  Writing  Numbers — 0,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Typical  Examples. — Write — 0,  1,  2,  3,  4.  Counting — Very 
clever  objective  illustrations  for  this  work  may  be  found  upon 
pages  8,  9,  10,  11  and  12  of  Wentworth  &  Smith's  "Work  and 
Play  with  Numbers"  (Ginn  &  Co.),  from  which  the  following 
examples  are  taken :  Two  and  one  are  three.  One  and  two 
are  three.  Three  less  one  is  two.  Three  less  two  is  one. 
Three  less  none  is  three. 

1  12  3  3  3 

+   1         +2         +1         —  1         —  2        —  3 


2  3  3  2  10 

Measurements. —  1.    Put    10  cupfuls   of   water   into   a   jar. 

2.  To  measure  water  in  a  basin  use  large  cup  and  small  cup. 

3.  One  child  may  find  that  he  must  use  his  cup  3  times  to  fill 
the  basin  while  the  other  childs  cup  will  fill  the  basin  if  used 
twice.     Hence  they  both  gain  a  sense  of  larger  and  smaller. 

Fifth  Week. 

Oral. — 1.  Reading  Numbers — 1  to  12.  2.  Counting — 1  to 
12  without  objects.  3.  Addition — 4  +  1  and  reverse.  4. 
Measurement — Indefinite  distances  measured  by  spans. 

Written.— Writing  Numbers— 0,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Typical  Examples. — See  the  first  25  pages  of  Heath's 
"Beginner's  Arithmetic"  for  objective  presentation  of  this  kind 
of  counting  and  addition  from  which  the  following  examples 
are  taken:  1.  One  stick  and  one  stick  are  — .  2.  A  room  has 
—  sides.  3.  From  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night  is  — 
days.  4.  Page  3  is  —  pages  farther  than  page  1.  5.  Four 
rings  and  1  ring  are  —  rings.  6.  One  boy  has  —  eyes.  Two 
boys  have  —  eyes. 

Measurements. — 1.  Span  4  or  5  inches.  How  much  more 
can  your  teacher  span  ?  2.  How  many  of  your  spans  will  meas- 
ure across  your  desk?  3.  How  many  spans  across  the  window 
sill  ?  4.  Measure  the  blackboard  by  spans.  5.  How  many  spans 
longer  is  the  teacher's  desk  than  your  desk  ? 

Sixth  Week. 

Oral. — 1.  Reading  Numbers — 1  to  14.  2.  Counting — 1  to 
14,  without  objects.  3.  Addition — Combination  5+1.  4. 
Measurements — Easy  work  with  undefined  units. 

Written. — Writing  numbers,  0,  1,  2,  3,  4.  5. 

Typical  Examples. — Counting — 1.  Count  pages  in  your 
book  until  you  reach  14.  2.  Count  10  pieces  of  chalk  on  the 
board.  3.  Count  to  14  (in  serial  order  without  objects).  4. 
Count  peas,  beans,  splints,  money,  chairs,  pupils,  sheets  of  paper 
— all  available  objects  for  the  sake  of  practice.  Addition — 
See  references  for  fifth  week.  On  page  3  in  Hoyt  &  Peet's 
"Everyday  Arithmetic"  (Houghton  &  Mifflin),  a  game  of 
"Postman"  is  described  from  which  the  following  problems 
are  taken:  1.  How  many  letters  would  you  have  if  a  postman 
left  you  3  letters  and  then  1  letter?  2.  At  Mary's  house  the 
postman  left  4  letters,  then  2  letters.  How  many  letters  did 
Mary  have?  3.  Make  a  problem  about  getting  4  letters  and  1 
letter.  4.  Make  a  problem  about  getting  3  letters  and  2  letters. 
5,  Make  other  similar  problems  of  your  own.  6.  How  many 
are:  1  letter  and  2  letters?  1  letter  and  3  letters?  3  letters 
and  1  letter?    4  letters  and  1  letter? 
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ARITHMETIC— IB 

special  work — addition,  no  carrying. 

First  Week. 

Oral. — 1.  Reading  Numbers — Review  as  much  of  the  1A 
work  as  children  can  do  easily.  Drill  on  numbers  from  I,  to 
10.  2.  Counting — With  objects  to  5.  Without  objects  to  20. 
3.  Addition— 10  +  1  and  1  +  10;  10  +  2  and  2  +  10.  4. 
Subtraction — 2  ■ —  1  =  —  ;3  —  1  =  — .  Taught  at  first  with 
the  aid  of  objects.  5.  Measurements — Review  use  of  indefinite 
units.  6.  Comparisons — Compare  the  size  of  objects  to  see 
which  is  larger  or  smaller.  7.  Problems — Easy  problems  using 
the  combinations  already  learned  in  1A. 

Written. — 1.  Writing  Numbers — 1  to  10.  2.  Addition — 
2  -f-  1 ;  2  -\-  2,  etc.  One  and  two  may  be  added  to  any  num- 
bers below  10.  3.  Subtraction — Easy  combinations  by  the  ad- 
dition process.    4.  Signs 1-,  =. 

Typical  Examples. — Reading  numbers,  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9,  10.  From  page  30  of  Wentworth  &  Smith's  "Work  and 
Play  with  Numbers"  (Ginn  &  Co.)  are  taken:  1  and  1  are  — ; 
2  and  1  are  — ;  3  and  1  are  — ;  4  and  1  are  — ;  to  9  and  1 
are  — . 

Counting. — From  objects  about  room.  Constant  drill  is 
good  if  a  great  variety  of  things  are  counted,  as  strokes  of 
bell,  taps  on  desk,  on  glass,  etc.,  boys,  girls,  pupils,  rows  of 
children,  children  in  row,  pencils,  splints,  sticks,  candy,  marbles, 
chalk,  pages  of  book,  sheets  of  paper,  fingers,  etc. 

Addition. — By  the  way  of  reviewing  1A  work  use  may  be 
made  of  the  following  exercise  taken  from  page  4  of  Nichol's 
"Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,"  Book  II  (Thompson-Brown 
&  Co.)  :  Draw  a  circle  on  the  blackboard.  In  the  middle  put 
-f-  1 ;  around  the  circumference  with  numbers  1  to  10. 
Problem — Have  pupils  add  1  to  these  numbers. 

Addition. — On  page  5  of  Appleton's  "Primary  Arithmetic" 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  may  be  found:  Copy  the  tables  and  fill 
the  blanks.  1  and  1  are  (— )  ;  1  and  2  are  (— )  ;  1  and  3  are 
(— )  :  1  and  4  are  (— )  ;  1  and  5  are  (— ),  and  so  one  to  9. 
On  page  30  of  Wentworth  &  Smith's  "Work  and  Play  with 
Numbers"  may  be  found :  Add  1  to  2,  4,  3,  5,  1,  0,  8,  7  and  9. 
This  is  useful  for  drill. 

Measurements. — For  problems  using  indefinite  units  for 
measurements  see  examples  given  under  1A  grade. 

Comparisons. — I.  Which  pencil  is  longer?  2.  Which  black- 
board is  larger,  front  or  rear?  3.  Which  edge  of  the  black- 
board is  longer?  4.  Which  book  is  thicker?  5.  Compare  the 
edge  of  your  desk  with  the  edge  of  your  teacher's  desk.  The 
edge  of  this  book  is  (longer  or  shorter)  than  the  edge  of  that 
book.  Have  pupils  select  other  pupils  taller  or  shorter  than 
themselves. 

Written  Work.— Write  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  On  page 
30  of  Wentworth  &  Smith's  "Work  and  Play  with  Numbers" 
(Ginn  &  Co.)  is  given :  Write  8  +  1  =  (— )  •  6  +  1  =  (— )  ■ 
0  +  1  =  (_)  ;  2  +  1  =  (_)  ;  7  +  1  =±  (-)  ;  9  +  1  =  (-)  ; 
3+  1  =  (— );  1  +  1  =  (— ),etc. 

Addition.— Write  one  figure  under  the  other,  1  +  2 ;  2  +  1 ; 
2  +  2.  Let  pupils  do  this  objectively  and  then  put  the  above 
on  the  board  as  a  written  expression  of  what  they  already 
know. 

Signs.— While  signs  may  have  been  casually  used  in  1A 
definite  attention  must  be  called  to  them  here  and  pupils  must 


be  drilled  upon  their  significance.  Walsh's  "New  Primary 
Arithmetic"  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  gives  this  very  direct  pres- 
entation of  this:    The  sign  of  addition  is  -f-  and  is  read  plus. 

2  -f-  1  =  3  is  read  two  plus  one  equals  three,  or  two  and  one 
are  three. 

Second  Week. 

Oral. — 1.  Reading  Numbers — 1  to  15.  2.  Counting — With 
objects  to  10.  Without  objects  to  30.  3.  Addition— 10  -f-  3; 
10  +  4;  3  -f-  10;  4  +  10.  4— Subtraction— 2  —  1;  3  —  1; 
4  —  1.  5.  Measurement — Measure  with  a  definite  unit,  as  one 
cent.  6.  Comparison — Study  length  of  lines.  7.  Problems — 
Easy  problems  using  familiar  combinations. 

Written.— 1.  Writing  Numbers— 1  to  15.  2.  Addition— 
4  +  1  ;  3  +  1 ;  10  +  1  ;  10  +  2.    3.  Subtraction— 2  —  1:3  — 

1  ;  4  —  1  ;  11  —  1,  using  known  combinations.    4.  Signs \-, 

— .  Walsh's  "New  Primary  Arithmetic"  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 
presents  the  teaching  of  the  minus  sign  thus  directly :  The  sign 
of  subtraction  is  —  and  is  read  minus.  3  —  1  =  2  is  read 
three  minus  one  equals  two;  or  three  less  one  equals  two. 

Typical  Examples. — Read:  All  numbers  1  to  15.  On  page 
31  of  Wentworth  &  Smith's  "Work  and  Play  with  Numbers" 
(Ginn  &  Co.)  is  given  1  and  (— )  are  2;  2  and  (— )  are  3; 

3  and  (— )  are  4,  as  far  as  8  and  (— )  are  9.  Also  read  and 
learn  1  —  1  =  0 ;  2  —  1  =  1 ;  3  —  1  =  2,  as  far  as  10  —  1  =  9. 
1  —  0  =  1 ;  2  —  0  =  2. 

Counting. — Continued  with  such  objects  as  previously  sug- 
gested. Also  use  counting  games,  rhymes,  songs.  Counting 
game  one  little.  2  little,  3  little  boys ;  4  little,  5  little,  6  little 
boys;  7  little,  8  little,  9  little,  10  little  IB  boys  all  in  a  row. 
Games  of  this  sort  interest  children.  Many  interesting  "ladder" 
games  may  be  worked  up  from  a  device,  using  numbers  from 
10  to  1,  writing  one  under  the  other.  Pupils  soon  recognize  the 
figure  and  associate  the  reading  of  the  figure  with  the  figure 
itself. 

Addition.— 8  +l;l+6;7-f-l;4  +  2;2  +  3. 

Subtraction. — 2  —  1 ;  3  —  1;4  —  1;2 ?  =  1;3 ?  = 

2 ;  4  ?  =  3.  Preparatory  work :  a.  1  +  2  =  3.  Then  3  less 
1  =  2  and  3  less  2  =  1.  b.  1  +  3  =  4.  Then  4  less  1  =  3 
and  4  less  3  =  1.  c.  1  +  4  =  5.  Then  5  less  1  =  4  and  5  less 
4=1.  The  sign  —  is  used  for  less.  In  starting  the  work  use 
the  "pointer"  pointing  to  the  first  figure  in  the  subtrahend,  and 
then  to  the  space  beneath  it  where  the  figure  to  be  added  is  to 
be  written.  As  the  pupil  adds  these  two  figures  together,  bring 
the  pointer  around  to  the  first  figure.  Learning  subtraction 
through  the  rise  of  addition  strengthens  addition  and  lessens 
labor  with  subtraction.  It  is  easier,  too,  for  the  pupil.  If 
nothing  is  said  about  "borrowing,"  the  habit  of  "carrying"  in 
addition  is  used  naturally  by  the  pupils  when  doing  subtraction 
with  "borrowing." 

Measurements. — The  child  has  already  learned  where  he 
can  get  the  most  candy  for  a  cent.  He  has  also  learned  to  put 
his  own  value  on  the  cent.  Such  questions  as  these  may  be 
used  to  develop  and  form  judgments:  1.  What  can  you  buy 
for  a  cent?  Could  you  buy  more  with  two  cents?  3.  At  one 
cent  each  how  many  pennies  would  I  need  to  buy  3  one-cent 
pencils  ?  4.  Would  you  rather  have  one  penny  or  a  5-cent  piece  ? 
5.  What  two  pieces  of  money  could  you  have  to  make  6  cents  ? 

Comparisons.— 1.  Cut  a  slip  of  paper.  Cut  another  a  little 
longer.  Another  a  little  shorter.  Measure.  Practice.  2.  On 
the  blackboard  draw  a  number  of  lines,  i.  e..  a  short,  heavy 
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line,  a  light  line ;  next,  shorter  line,  a  wavy  line,  a  "dotted  line 
and' others.  Ask  children  to  find  the  answers  to  the  following 
questions:  Which  line  is  longest?  Which  line  is  next  longest? 
Which  line  is  shortest?  Which  line  is  next  shortest?  The 
heavv  line  is  shorter  than  which  lines?  Which  is  the  longest 
line?  The  light  line  is  longer  than  which  line?  The  light  line 
is  shorter  than  which  line? 

Problem s.— Addition :  1.  John  had  ten  cents  and  found  one 
cent.  How  much  money  had  he  then?  2.  Mary  had  1  cent  and 
her  grandpa  gave  her  10  cents.  How  many  cents  had  Alary? 
3.  For  ten  days  the  weather  has  been  pleasant.  If  it  is  pleasant 
two  days  more,  how  many  pleasant  days  will  we  have  ? 

Third  Week. 
Oral.— 1.  Reading  Numbers— 1  to  20.  2.  Counting— With 
objects  to  15;  without  objects  to  40.  3.  Addition— 10  +  1 
=  (-) ;  10  +  2  ==  (-)  ;  2  +  10  =  (-)  ;  1  +10  ==  (-), 
etc. ;  10  +  3  =  (— )  ;  10  +  4  =  (— ).  and  reverse.  4.  Sub- 
traction— 4  —  1  and  5  —  1.  5.  Measurements — Cent  and  five- 
cent  piece.  6.  Comparisons — Lines  compared  and  measured. 
7.  Problems — Buying  and  selling  with  easy  use  of  cent  and 
five-cent  pieces. 

Written.— I.  Writing  Numbers— 1  to  20.  2.  Addition— 10 
+  11;  11  +  11;  22  +  11;  22  +  12;  24  +  11.  Easy  work 
with  2  numbers.  Use  only  familiar  combinations.  3.  Subtrac- 
tion  12  —  2;  12  —  1 ;  22  —  11.     Easy  combinations.     4. 

Signs 1- 

Typical  Examples. — Reading  Numbers.  Read  and  then 
build  with  splints:  13.  17.  14,  20,  etc.  On  page  13  of  Hoyt  & 
Peet's  "Everyday  Arithmetic"  (Houghton-Mifflin)  may  be 
found  such  exercises  as  above. 

Counting. — See  work  and  drills  of  1A  and  previous  weeks 
in  IB.  In  counting  to  40  emphasis  should  be  put  upon  10's 
and  what  is  left  over,  e.  g.,  How  many  are  10  and  1  ?  How 
many  are  10  and  2?  See  Gray's  "Number  Exercises  for  Object 
Teaching"  (Lippincott)  for  excellent  suggestions  upon  this 
kind  of  development. 

On  pages  14  and  15  of  Hoyt  &  Peet's  "Everyday  Arithmetic" 
(Houghton-Mifflin  &  Co.)  may  be  found  excellent  exercises  for 
the  building  of  numbers  from  tens  and  units  illustrated  with 
bundles  of  splints.  Such  examples  as  these  are  given :  This 
is  a  picture  of  ten  sticks  tied  in  a  bundle.  A  bundle  of  10 
splints  and  3  splints  =  13  (thirteen)  ;  a  bundle  of  10  splints 
and  4  splints  =  14  (fourteen)  ;  a  bundle  of  10  splints  and  5 
splints  =  15  (fifteen),  etc.  Also  a  bundle  of  10  splints  and 
another  bundle  of  10  splints  =  20  (twenty).  Other  similar 
and  splendid  exercises  may  be  found  for  this  kind  of  work  on 
page  42  of  Heath's  "Beginner's  Arithmetic"  (D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.  i 

Name  and  then  write  the  number  that  means :  a.  10  and  2 ; 
b.  10  and  4;  c.  10  and  3,  as  far  as  10  and  10. 

What  number  equals:  2  ten*-  and  1  ~i  2  tens  and  2?  2  tens 
and  3?  as  far  as  2  tens  and  9? 

Addition. — 1.  Ten  cents  and  1  cent  are  —  cents.  2.  Ten 
candies  in  1  box  and  2  in  another.  How  many  candies  in  both 
boxes?  3.  Two  boys  walking  down  the  street  joined  a  group 
of  10  boys.  How  many  boys  were  then  in  the  group?  4.  I 
paid  10  cents  for  an  ice  cream  soda  and  3  cents  for  an  orange. 
How  much  money  did  I  spend?-1  5.  Ten  sunshiny  days  and  4 
cloudy  days  are  —  days. 


Subtraction.— 1.  Four  birds  on  a  tree,  one  flew  away,  — 
birds  were  left.  2.  John  gave  me  1  of  his  4  marbles.  How 
many  marbles  would  he  then  have  left  ?  3.  Five  school  days  in 
a  week.  Mary  stayed  home  1  day.  Mary  went  to  school  —  days. 
Measurements.— Such  questions  as  these  may  be  used  to 
develop  and  form  judgments  of  the  values.  1.  What  can  you 
buy  for  a  cent?  An  apple.  2.  How  many  apples  can  you  buy 
for  a  five-cent  piece ?  How  many  for  a  dime?'  3.  If  John  has 
a  five-cent  piece  and  Mary  has  a  dime,  which  has  more  money? 
How  much  more?  Have  children  tell  "stories"  like  these: 
One  cent  buys  1  pencil.  Five  cents  buys  —  pencils.  One  cent 
buys  1  banana.    5  cents  buys  —  bananas. 

Comparisons. — Lines  of  indefinite  lengths  compared  at  first. 
On  page  2  of  Meyer's  "Arithmetic"  (Scott,  Foresman  Co.)  are 
given  lines  5,  3,  1,  4,  2,  6  inches  long,  named  A,  B.  C.  D.  F.  F, 
accompanied  with  the  following  excellent  exercises :  The  line 
A  is  how  many  times  as  long  as  the  line  C?  The  line  A  and 
the  line  C  equal  which  line?  The  line  D  is  how  many  times 
as  long  as  the  line  C  ?  The  line  E  is  how  many  times  as  long 
as  the  line  C?  The  line  E  and  the  line  D  equal  which  line? 
The  line  1'.  is  how  many  times  as  long  as  the  line  C?  The  line 
C  and  which  line  equal  the  line  F  ?    Continue  indefinitely. 

Problems. — 1.  Elsie  spent  10  cents  for  a  soda  and  1  cent  for 
candy.  How  much  money  did  she  spend?  2.  Ten  cents  and  4 
cents  are  —  cents.  3.  If  Helen's  pen  cost  10  cents  and  her 
pencil  2  cents,  how  much  money  did  it  take  to  buy  both? 
Fourth  Week. 
Oral.— 1.  Reading  Numbers— 1  to  25.  2.  Counting— With 
objects  to  20.  Without  objects  to  50.  3.  Addition— 10  +  5; 
10  +  6;  10  +  7;  10  +  8;  10  +  9,  and  reverse.  4.  Subtraction 
_10  —  i ;  9  —  l ;  8  —  1 ;  7  —  1 ;  6  —  1,  etc.  Drill  on  reverse 
of  addition  combinations  already  learned.  5.  Measurement — 
Cent  and  five-cent  piece  and  dime.  6.  Comparison — Study  size 
of  squares.  7.  Fractions — Divide  an  apple  into  halves.  8. 
Problems — Introduce  use  of  dime  into  buying  and  selling 
problems. 

Written. — 1.  Writing  Numbers — 1  to  25.  2.  Addition — 
Two  easy  numbers ;  total  of  each  column  less  than  10,  e.  g., 
22  +  11:  16  +  12,  etc.  3.  Subtraction— Each  digit  in  the 
minuend   to  be  greater   than   the  corresponding  digit   in   the 

subtrahend.    4.  Signs 1-,  — . 

Typical  Example. — Reading  numbers,  as  5,  20,  19,  27,  8. 
Counting. — Utilize  drills  previously  indicated  for  1A  and 
the  preceding  week  of  IB.  1.  Bounce  your  ball  with  your  right 
hand  10  times.  Then  20  times.  2.  Count  by  l's  to  10,  20,  30, 
40,  50.  3.  Count  pupils  in  class.  4.  Count  taps  of  bell  to  25. 
5.  Count  in  serial  order.  On  page  4  and  5  of  Book  I  of 
Nichol's  "Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic"  (Thompson-Brown 
Co.)  may  be  found  good  suggestions  for  exercises  in  counting. 
.  Iddition. — Good  use  may  be  made  by  substituting  10  for  1 
and  using  a  device  similar  to  the  one  shown  on  page  4  of 
Nichol's  "(iraded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,"  Book  II  (Thomp- 
son-Brown Co.).  Draw  a  circle,  put  10  in  center  and  numbers 
from  1  through  10  on  circumference.  Add  10  to  each  of  the 
numbers  around  the  circle.  1.  There  are  10  school  days  in  2 
weeks,  and  5  more  in  this  week.  How  many  in  this  week  and 
the  last  2  weeks  of  school?  2.  Ten  chick  <  and  6  chicks  are  — 
chicks.  3.  Mary  has  7  pencils  and  receives  10  more.  Then 
how  many  pencils  will  Mary  have? 

(Continued  on  page  42.) 
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ARITHMETIC— 2A. 

Special  Work — Addition,  Carrying,  Subtraction  Begun. 
First  Week. 
Oral.— I.  Reading  Numbers— 1  to  100.    2.  Counting— Re- 
view counting  by  2's  to  20  and  by  5's  to  50.     3.  Addition— 
4  -f.  l,  4  _|_  2,  4  -+-  3,  4  +  4.    Review  adding  1,  2  to  numbers 

1  to  10.    4.  Subtraction — 8  to  3.    Take  1  and  2  from  numbers 

2  to  10.  5.  Measurement — Inch.  6.  Comparison — Groups  of 
objects  of  same  kind.  7.  Fractions— Half.  8.  Problems— Easy 
addition  solved  by  counting. 

Written. — 1.  Writing  Numbers — 1  to  100.  2.  Addition — 
Two  numbers  of  two  orders  whose  sums  are  less  than  100, 
column  totals  not  to  exceed  10.  24  -f-  32 ;  56  +  13,  etc.  3. 
Subtraction— By  the  addition  process.  Each  digit  of  minuend 
to  be  greater  than  corresponding  digit  of  subtrahend.  24  —  12. 
4.  Signs,  +,  — . 

Typical  Examples. — See  Thompson's  "Minimum  Essen- 
tials"" (Ginn  &  Co.),  Reg.  No.  5,462,  5,473,  5,463,  5,474— 
pages  53  to  54. 

Reading  Numbers. — The  following  are  taken  from  page  4 
of  Walsh's  "New  Primary  Arithmetic"  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) : 
11,  83,  75,  34,  17,  64,  45,  54,  48,  etc.  The  right  hand  figure 
is  called  units  figure ;  the  left  hand  figure  is  called  tens. 

Counting. — By  2's  to  20 ;  by  5's  to  50. 

Addition.— 1  +  4;  2  +  4;  3  +  4;  4  +  2;  4  +  1 ;  4  +  3; 
4  -j-  4.  By  the  way  of  review  it  is  well  to  give  rapid  drill  upon 
all  combinations  of  1,  2,  3  to  1  to  9.  The  following  exercises 
may  be  taken  from  page  57  of  Bailey  &  Germann's  "Number 
Primer"  (American  Book  Co.)  : 

Subtraction.— 8  —  3;8  —  5;  2—  1 ;  3  —  2;4  —  3;5  —  4; 
6  — 5;  7  —  6;  8— 7;  9  —  8;  10  — 9.  From  2,3,4,  5,6,  7, 
8,  9,  10  take  2.  Many  devices,  as  wheels,  ladders,  circles, 
boxes,  etc.,  should  be  used  to  give  an  abundance  of  abstract 
drill.  See  preceding  grades.  Both  addition  and  subtraction 
should  be  closely  associated  with  the  problems.  Also  see 
measurements. 

Examples  in  which  either  the  subtrahend  or  remainder 
equals  1  are  to  be  found  on  page  44  of  Bailey  &  Germann's 
"Number  Primer." 

Measurements. — See  pages  8  and  9  of  Meyer's  "Arith- 
metic," Book  I  (Scott  Foresman),  for  excellent  work  in  the 
indefinite  comparison  of  lines  and  squares.  In  the  preced- 
ing grade  the  pupil  became  familiar  with  measuring  objects 
with  the  foot  rule  as  a  unit  of  measure.  Now  he  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  inches  which  compose  the  foot.  The  following 
exercises  are  copied  from  page  33  of  Milne's  "Progressive 
Arithmetic,"  Book  I  (American  Book  Co.)  :  1.  Examine  your 
ruler.  Notice  the  long  marks  that  are  numbered.  Notice  the 
distance  between  two  of  these  marks.  2.  This  length  is  called 
one  inch.  3.  Using  your  rule  to  measure,  draw  on  the  board 
a  line  12  inches  long.  4.  This  line  is  called  one  foot.  5.  How 
many  inches  are  there  in  one  foot?  Twelve  inches  equal  one 
foot.  12  in.  =  1  ft.  6.  Count  the  inches  on  your  rule.  How 
long  is  it?  etc.  From  page  12  of  Smith's  "Primary  Arithmetic" 
(Ginn  &  Co.)  :  How  many  are  8  inches  less  5  inches?  Five 
inches  less  3  inches  ?    Three  inches  and  5  inches  ? 

Comparison. — Take  strips  of  paper  1  inch  wide  and  12 
inches  long,  cut  them  into  inch  squares.  Group  these  in  nu- 
merous ways  and  compare  them.  See  also  above  reference  to 
Meyer's  Arithmetic,  which  will   also  give  suggestions  about 


comparing  lines  and  squares.     See  suggestions  under  "Frac- 
tions." 

Fractions. — See  page  10  of  Nichol's  "New  Graded  Lessons 
in  Arithmetic,"  Book  I  (Thompson-Brown  &  Co.),  for  good 
exercises  in  connection  with  dividing  an  apple,  a  circle,  a 
square,  etc.,  into  2  equal  parts  and  questions  about  x/i.  The 
following  examples  are  quoted  from  page  33  of  Milne's  "Pro- 
gressive Arithmetic"  because  of  their  close  correlation  with 
the  measurements  of  this  week.  1.  Make  a  paper  rule  one 
foot  long,  and  mark  the  inches  on  it.  2.  Fold  the  rule,  bringing 
the  ends  together.  3.  How  many  inch  spaces  are  there  in 
each  half  of  the  rule?  x/2  of  1  foot  equals  —  inches.  4.  Count 
the  inches  in  J^  of  12  inches.  5.  How  many  inches  in  J4  of  a 
foot? 

Problems. — The  following  examples  (with  a  very  slight 
adaptation  of  numbers  to  make  them  fit  this  week's  work) 
were  taken  from  page  5  of  Morey's  "Primary  Arithmetic" 
(Chas.  Scribner's  Sons)  :  1.  In  one  pasture  there  are  4  cow- 
and  in  another  there  are  3  cows.  How  many  in  both  pastures  ? 
2.  I  saw  4  children  on  one  double  runner  and  4  on  another. 
How  many  children  did  I  see  on  both?  3.  Mary  paid  5  cents 
for  a  block  of  paper  and  2  cents  for  a  pencil.  How  much  did 
she  pay  for  both  ?  4.  A  hat  cost  4  dollars  and  a  pair  of  shoes 
3  dollars.  Both  together  cost?  5.  Fannie  has  4  school  books 
and  4  story  books.    How  many  books  has  she? 

Writing  Numbers. — On  page  3  of  Walsh's  "New  Primary 
Arithmetic"  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  may  be  found  the  following: 
Write  in  figures — Twenty-three  ;  thirty-one ;  forty-two ;  fifty- 
four  ;  sixty-five ;  sixty-six ;  eighty-seven,  etc. 

Addition.— 30  +  40 ;  1 1  +  22 ;  32  +  24 ;  13  +  65 ;  10  +  17. 

Subtraction.— 40  —  20;  68  —  10;  76  —  21 ;  44  —  11 ;  86 
—  23. 

Second  Week. 

Oral. — 1.  Reading  Numbers — 1  to  150.  2.  Counting — By 
3's  to  12.  By  10's  to  100.  3.  Addition— 5  +  4;  4  +  5.  4. 
Subtraction — 9  —  3;9  —  6;5  —  4.  5.  Measurement — Inch. 
6.  Comparison — Number  and  size  of  objects.  7.  Fractions — 
Compare  whole  and  halves.  8.  Problems — Easy  problems  in 
addition  solved  by  counting. 

Written.— I.  Writing  Numbers — 1  to  150.  2.  Addition — 
Three  easy  combinations  in  single  columns,  2  +  1  -f-  2;  1  + 
3  +  1 ;  0  +  4  +  5,  etc.  3.  Subtraction— 9  —  3;6  —  3;6  —  5. 
4.  Signs,  -f,  — . 

Reading  Numbers. — From  100  through  150  by  10's.  From 
95  through  145  by  5's,  etc.  On  page  27  of  "Work  and  Play 
with  Numbers,"  by  Wentworth  and  Smith  (Ginn  &  Co.),  is  a 
very  good  arrangement  of  numbers  1  to  100  for  drill  in  reading. 

Counting. — In  this  grade  children  count:  1.  By  3's  to  30. 
2.  By  4's  to  40.    3.  By  5's  to  50. 

Two  charts  may  be  made — one,  the  multiples  of  3  through 
30  arranged  in  a  column  one  under  the  other,  the  other  using 
all  the  numbers  from  1  through  30  arranged  in  4  columns,  3  of 
9  numbers  each  and  one  of  the  remaining  3  numbers.  In  the 
latter  the  multiples  of  3  should  be  underlined.  This  shows 
their  relation  to  the  other  numbers  in  serial  order.  Similar 
charts  may  be  made  for  multiples  of  2,  4  and  5. 

Addition. — As  in  previous  weeks.  Also,  4  -f-  5 ;  5  -J-  4. 
By  the  way  of  review  continue  giving  such  exercises  as  those 
found  on  page  9  of  Smith's  "Primary  Arithmetic"  (Ginn  & 
Co.). 
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From  page  10  of  Smith's  "Primary  Arithmetic"  (Ginn  & 
Co.)  :  In  these  examples  in  addition  look  at  one  set  at  a  time, 
close  your  eyes  and  tell  the  missing  number : 

52*35*54* 
2*74*63*5 

♦        69*87*79 

Look  carefully  at  these  numbers,  one  set  at  a  time.  Then 
close  your  eves  and  think  of  them,  telling  each  time  the  missing 
number:   5  +  *  =  8;6  +  *  =  7;*  +  2  =  6;*4-5  =  9. 

State  the  results  of  the  following :  5 -f- 2;7  +  1;8  +  1; 
8+  l;6  +  3;5  +  3;2  +  6;l  +  7. 

Subtraction.— 9  —  3;9  —  6;5— 4;8  —  3;8  —  5.  Con- 
tinue drills  in  rapid  oral  work. 

Exercises  taken  from  Bailey  &  Germann's  "Number 
Primer,"  page  64,  afford  excellent  drill. 

From  page  13  of  Nichol's  "Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic" 
(Thompson-Brown  Co.),  the  following  drill  is  given:  Subtract 
1  from  each  of  the  numbers  round  the  circle.  On  blackboard 
draw  a  circle.  Place  1  in  the  center  and  numbers  from  1 
through  10  on  the  circumference.  Place  diagrams  frequently 
for  review  of  subtraction  facts.  As  you  change  the  number 
in  the  center  from  time  to  time  change  the  numbers  on  the 
outside  that  they  may  all  be  larger  than  the  number  inside  the 
circle. 

Measurement. — On  page  26  of  Heath's  "Beginner's  Arith- 
metic" (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  simple  constructive  exercises  are 
given  in  measuring  to  use  the  inch.  1.  Take  a  plain  strip  of 
paper.  2.  Place  a  square  inch  tablet  at  the  end.  3.  Draw  a 
straight  line  up  and  down  the  strip  where  the  tablet  ends. 
4.  Move  the  tablet  along  one  inch  and  draw  another  line.  5. 
Move  the  tablet  and  draw  again,  etc. 

Comparisons. — For  the  use  of  objects  in  grouping  and  the 
translation  of  the  meaning  of  such  groups  into  the  terms  of 
"number  expressions"  teachers  could  obtain  many  helpful  sug- 
gestions from  Gray's  "Number  by  Development"  and  Gray's 
"Number  Exercises  for  Object  Teaching"  (Lippincott). 

Fractions. — See  work  of  preceding  week.  Continue  divi- 
sion of  simple  objects  into  two  equal  parts.  Compare  halves. 
Compare  one-half  and  whole.  From  page  18  of  Nichol's 
"C.raded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,"  Book  II  (Thompson-Brown 
Co.),  the  following  are  taken :  On  blackboard  a  line  called  "a" 
is  drawn.  Under  this  a  line  half  as  long  called  "b"  is  drawn. 
6.  "B"  is  what  part  of  "a"?  "A"  is  how  many  times  "b"?  7. 
How  long  is  "a'?  How  long  is  "l>"  ?  1  low  many  "b's"  are  there 
in  "a"?  8.  Two  inches  is  what  part  of  4  inches?  9.  Two  inches 
is  one-half  of  —  inches.  10.  Build  a  measure  with  two  4-inch 
measures.  How  long  is  it?  11.  Show  me  ]/2  of  it.  How  many 
inches  are  there  in  y2  of  an  8-inch  measure?  etc. 

Problems. — 1.  Mattie  picked  5  quarts  of  black  berries.  She 
bought  4  more  quarts.  How  many  quarts  had  she  then?  2. 
Alexander  planted  4  lily  bulbs  and  5  hyacinth  bulbs.  How 
many  bulbs  did  he  plant?  3.  Mollie's  mother  purchased  4 
goose  eggs  and  5  hens  eggs.  How  many  eggs  had  she?  4. 
One  string  is  4  inches  long.  How  long  would  a  string  be  if  it 
were  five  inches  longer?  5.  I  have  two  pails  of  milk.  One 
contains  4  quarts,  the  other  contains  5  quarts  of  milk.  How 
many  quarts  of  milk  in  the  two  pails  ? 

Writing  Numbers. — Some  pains  must  be  taken  to  make 
clear  the  position  of  figures  and  the  relative  value  of  units, 
tens  and  hundreds  places.    From  page  35  of  "Everyday  Arith- 


metic," Hoyt  &  Peet,  Houghton  &  Mifflin,  problems  may  be 
taken.  1.  Tie  sticks  into  bundles  of  tens,  and  the  bundles  of 
tens  into  bundles  of  hundreds.  2.  Show  with  the  sticks  what 
is  meant  by  one  hundred.  By  two  hundred.  By  one  hundred 
ten.  By  two  hundred  three.  By  one  hundred  twenty.  By 
two  hundred  thirty-five.  On  page  36  of  the  book  is  described 
an  interesting  game  of  units,  tens  and  hundreds.  Reading  and 
writing  of  numbers  should  be  closely  associated.  Write: 
10  +  50+  100;  100+120+150;  67  +  78  +  98;  110+111 
+  112;    115  +  125+  145. 

Addition. — The  following  problems  are  taken  from  page  71 
of  Wentworth  and  Smith's  "Work  and  Play  with  Numbers." 
—  (Ginn  &  Co.).  Write  and  add :  2  +  2  +  2;  3  +  2  +  2; 
l+2+l;3+l  +  l;4  +  l+4,  etc. 

Subtraction.— 9  —  3 ;  6  —  3;  6  —  5;  8  —  2;  7  —  2,  etc. 
9—  ?  =  3;6—  ?  =  3;5—  ?  =  3;8—  ?  =  3,  etc. 

Exercises  may  be  taken  from  Bailey  &  Germann's  "Number 
Primer,"  page  52. —  (A.  B.  Co.) 

Third  Week. 

Oral. — Reading  numbers,  1  to  200 ;  2.  Counting  by  3's  to  18 ; 
3.  Addition,  6+4,  4  +  6;  review  3;  added  to  1  to  10.  4. 
Subtraction,  10  —  2,  10—3.  5.  Measurement,  foot.  6.  Com- 
parison, half  and  fourth.  7.  Fractions,  half  and  fourth.  8. 
Problems,  easy  addition. 

Written. — 1.  Writing  numbers,  1  to  200.  2.  Addition,  3 
numbers  of  one  order.  3.  Subtraction.  10 — 2;  10  —  3  ;  44  — 
12;  66  —  13,  etc.    Correlate  with  oral  combinations.    4.  Signs, 

+,-■ 

Typical  Examples. — Reading  numbers,  as  10,  100,  116,  101, 
128,  etc.  See  written  addition  of  previous  week  for  sugges- 
tions about  reading  and  writing  of  numbers  being  associated 
together  and  based  upon  drill  with  units,  tens,  hundreds. 

Counting. — By  3's  through  18.  See  drills  suggested  for 
preceding  work.     Review  counting  by  2's. 

Addition.— 6  +  4 ;  4  +  6 ;  5  +  4 ;  4  +  3 ;  4  +  5.  The  Al- 
exander Dewey  "Arithmetic  Elementary  Book  (Longmans 
Green,  &  Co.)  suggests  daily  "Flash  Practice"  with  combina- 
tions. See  description  of  this  in  1A  Grade  work  or  on  pages 
8  and  10  of  book.  For  this  sort  of  work  perception  cards 
should  be  made  for  all  1A  and  IB  combinations,  (as  1,  2,  3 
added  to  1  to  10)  to  which  now  should  be  added  4  +  4;  5  +  4; 
4  +  5;6  +  4;4  +  6. 

Subtraction.— 10  —  2 ;  10  —  3 ;  10  —  8;  10  —  7,  etc.; 
10  —  ?  =  2 ;  10  —  ?  =  3 ;  10  —  ?  =  8 ;  10  —  ?  =  7,  etc. 

From  page  14  of  Smith's  "Primary  Arithmetic"  (Ginn 
&  Co.)  See  how  rapidly  you  can  tell  the  differences  of  the 
inner  and  outer  numbers.     State  only  the  differences. 

Measurement. — On  page  44  of  "Work  and  Play  with 
Numbers,"  (Ginn  &  Co.)  may  be  found:  1.  The  chair  is  4 
feet  high.  2.  My  school  desk  is  more  than  2  feet  long.  3. 
Kate  is  3  feet  tall.  4.  Rob  is  4  feet  tall.  5.  Can  you  draw  a 
line  1  foot  long?  Associate  the  foot  with  inch  measuring; 
see  two  previous  weeks. 

Comparisons  and  Fractions. — See  pages  32  and  33  of 
Nichol's  "New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic"  (Thompson- 
Brown  Co.) — Apples,  circles,  squares  are  divided  into  halves 
and  fourths  and  accompanied  with  such  questions  as:  1.  Into 
how  many  parts  is  the  circle  divided  ?  6.  Into  how  many  parts 
is  the  apple  divided?  What  is  each  part  called?  7.  B  is  what 
(Continued  on  page  44.) 
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ARITHMETIC— 2B. 

First  Week. 

Oral. — Reading  numbers,  1  to  500.  Roman  numerals,  II. 
Counting,  by  2's  to  50.  Addition — Begin  drill  for  45  com- 
binations by  use  of  decimation  tables,  e.  g.,  in  series  increasing 
by  10.  Add  1  to  all  multiples  of  10  from  10  to  90,  as  10  +  1, 
20+1,  30+1,  etc.  Subtraction — by  the  addition  process. 
Take  1  from  21,  31,  41,  51,  61,  71,  81,  91.  Measurement— Inch. 
Comparisons — Number  and  size  of  objects  and  groups  of  ob- 
jects of  the  same  kind.  Fractions — Halves.  Problems — Easy 
addition  below  10. 

Typical  Examples. — See  Thompson's  Minim  ion  Essentials, 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Req.  No.  5462,  5473,  5463,  5474,  pages  53-54. 

Reading.— Read :  10,  20,  50,  100,  120,  150,  107,  108,  109, 
238,  346,  408,  426,  220,  176. 

Roman  Numerals. — I.  Write  and  tell  what  I  means.  Cite 
numerous  things  numbered  by  I. 

Counting. — By  2's  through  20 ;  through  30 ;  through  40. 

Addition.— 10  +  1 ;  20  +  1 ;  30  +  1 ;  40  +  1 ;  50  +  1.  A 
great  amount  of  rapid  drill  should  be  given  in  this  connection. 

The  following  is  found  on  page  42  of  Bailey  &  Germann's 
Number  Primer:  (1)  1  +  1  ;  11  +  1  ;  21  +  1 ;  31  +  1  ;  41  +  1 ; 
80+1;  60+1;  90+1.  (2)  2+1;  12+1:  22+1; 
42+1;  13+1;  93+1;  73+1;  53+1.  (3)  4+1; 
14  +  1  ;  24  +  1 ;  34  +  1  ;  44  +  1  ;  94  +  1  ;  74  +  1  ;  84+1. 
Similar  problems  through  99. 

Make  use  of  device  on  page  10  of  Morey's  Elementary  Arith- 
metic, Book  I,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons — a  circle,  around  the  cir- 
cumference of  which  are  the  numbers  10  through  80.  In  the 
center  is  +  1.     Add  1  to  each  number  around  the  circle. 

Draw  two  concentric  circles.  In  inner  one  put  —  1  ;  on 
outer  after  dividing  it  into  9  equal  parts  place  30,  70,  20,  80,  10, 
40,  50,  90.  and  60,  subtract  1  from  each  number  in  the  outer 
circle. 

Use  successively  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  etc.  Write  in  the  outer  circle 
31,  71,  21,  etc.;  then  32,  72,  22,  etc. ;  then  33,  73,  23,  etc,  until 
you  reach  39,  79,  29,  using  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  etc,  in  center  space 
with  each  series  written  in  the  outer  circle.  Note:  If  these 
numbers  should  be  put  upon  large  pieces  of  bristol  board  with 
the  numbers  in  the  centers  on  movable  pieces,  charts  could  be 
made  which  would  be  of  permanent  value  throughout  all  this 
grade  work  for  rapid  drills  in  decimations. 

Subtraction.— 21  —  1  ;  31  —  1  ;  41  —  1 ;  51  —  1  ;  61  —  1  ; 
71  — 1:  81  — 1;  91  — 1. 

Measurement. — All  the  work  in  measurement  has  been  so 
exhaustively  treated  in  2A,  IB  and  1A  that  it  does  not  seem 
best  to  repeat  the  details  and  concrete  illustrations,  so  it  is 
recommended  that  the  work  of  these  grades  be  consulted.  On 
page  18  of  Preston-Stevens'  "Elementary  Arithmetic"  (The 
Macmillan  Co.)  will  be  found  the  following  exercises,  using 
the  inch  measure. 

Using  an  inch  measure,  tell :  1.  How  long  is  this  book?  2. 
How  wide  is  this  book?  3.  How  long  is  this  chalk  line  I  have 
made  on  the  board.  4.  How  long  is  this  string?  5.  How  long 
is  the  top  of  your  desk  ? 

Comparisons. — See  work  of  the  three  preceding  grades. 
Associate  with  lines  and  measurements  and  fractions.  Meyer's 
"Arithmetic,"  Book  I  ( Scott-Foresman  Co.),  gives  some  ex- 
cellent exercises  in  the  comparison  of  unequal  lines  and  figures. 
It  is  good  correlation  in  the  first  weeks  of  this  term  to  permit 


pupils  to   first  judge  lengths,  distances,   sizes,  etc,  and  then 
test  their  judgments  by  actual  measurements. 

Eractions. — See  concrete  work  in  developing  halves  in  1A. 
IB  and  2A.  1.  Take  your  rule.  Examine  it.  Note  the  heavy 
lines  separating  each  inch  from  the  next  inch.  2.  Note  the 
little  line  in  the  middle  of  each  line.  Into  how  many  parts 
does  this  divide  each  inch?  What  may  we  call  one  of  these 
parts?  (A  half-inch.)  3.  How  many  half  inches  are  marked 
in  each  inch?  Other  examples  similar  to  these  may  be  found 
on  page  104  of  "Everyday  Arithmetic,"  Book  I,  by  Hoyt  & 
Peet  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.). 

Problems. — Oral. —  1.  James  had  a  string  7  inches  long,  he 
tied  3  inches  more  onto  it.  How  long  was  his  string  then  ? 
2.  Frank  had  6  tops  and  won  4  more.  How  many  tops  had  he 
then?  3.  Charles  had  4  picture  cards.  His  mother  gave  him 
5  more.  How  many  cards  did  Charles  have  then?  Heath- 
"Beginner's  Arithmetic"  (D.  C.  Heath),  has  some  very  good 
easy  problems.  Teachers  may  select  from  various  parts  of  the 
books  such  ones  as  have  the  numbers  adapted  to  2B  work. 

The  following  found  on  page  45  of  Bailey  &  Germann's 
"Number  Primer"  affords  good  drill  in  subtraction:  1.  Rose 
has  8  cents.  She  gives  1  cent  to  Ann.  She  then  has  —  cents. 
2.  May  has  7  roses.  One  of  the  roses  is  red.  The  other  roses 
are  white.  She  has  —  white  roses.  3.  This  nest  has  9  eggs. 
That  nest  has  8  eggs.  This  nest  has  —  more  egg  than  that 
nest.  4.  Jack  buys  4  books.  Ned  buys  3  books.  Jack  buys  — 
more  book  than  Ned. 

Writing  X umbers. — 1  to  500. 

Addition. — Review  adding  2's  to  numbers  of  one  and  two 
orders:  2  +  4  +  7:6+1+6;  21  +  16 +17:  14 +  20  + 
16;  21  +  6  +  5. 

2  6  21  14  21 

4  1  16  20  6 

7  6  17  16  15 

Subtraction.— 11  —  1  ;  21  —  1 ;  as  far  as  91  —  10. 

Problems. — Written. — The  following  are  taken  from  pages 
7  and  9  of  Walsh's  "Primary  Arithmetic,"  Part  I  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.),  which  also  contains  other  problems  that  may 
easily  be  adapted  to  2A  and  2B  work:  1.  A  wheelbarrow  has 
1  wheel,  a  cart  has  2  wheels  and  a  wagon  has  4  wheels.  How 
many  wheels  are  there  on  all  three?  2.  A  girl  pays  4  cents  for 
a  slate,  3  cents  for  a  blank  book  and  2  cents  for  a  lead  pencil. 
How  much  does  she  pay  for  all  of  them  ?  3.  There  are  3  pic- 
tures on  one  wall,  2  on  another,  1  on  another,  and  2  on  another. 
How  many  pictures  are  there  on  the  four  walls? 
Second  Week. 

Oral. — Reading  numbers,  1  to  500.  Roman  numeral.  I. 
Counting,  by  2's  to  100.  Addition,  add  1  to  all  numbers  from 
1  to  90.  Subtraction,  take  1  from  all  numbers  from  2  to  90. 
Measurement,  foot.  Comparison,  compare  lines,  lengths,  dis- 
tances measurable  in  inch  and  foot  for  relative  length.  Frac- 
tions, halves.    Problems,  add  2's  from  1  to  20. 

Written. — Writing  numbers,  1  to  500.  Roman  numerals. 
II.  Addition,  correlate  with  oral  work.  Add  single  columns 
of  4  numbers.  Column  totals  below  20.  Subtraction,  any  two 
numbers  of  one,  two  or  three  orders,  each  digit  of  the  minuend 
to  be  larger  than  the  corresponding  number  of  the  subtrahend. 
Problems,  easy  addition.    Signs,  +,  — ,  =. 

Typical  Examples. — Reading  numbers,  as  68,  174.  340,  etc. 
Roman  numerals.  II. 
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Counting. — By  2's  through  100  from  2.  Also  count  back- 
ward by  2's  from  20. 

Addition.— I  +  1 ;  11  +  1 ;  41  +  1 ;  23  +  1 ;  63  +  1 ;  73 
+  1 ;  19  +  1 ;  39  +  1 ;  99  +  1,  etc.  Use  drills  as  suggested 
in  the  previous  week,  both  in  addition  and  subtraction. 

Subtraction. — Minuend  any  number  to  99,  subtrahend  1. 

Measurement. — On  page  14  and  15  of  Hoyt  &  Feet's 
"Everyday  Arithmetic"  may  be  found:  1.  Without  the  help  of 
a  ruler  draw  a  line  a  foot  long.  Measure  and  if  necessary 
correct  your  drawing.  2.  Practice  drawing  lines  two  and  three 
feet  long.  3.  What  is  the  distance  around  the  school  room? 
4.  Find  in  feet  the  length  and  width  of  your  school  room.  For 
"development"  of  the  idea  of  foot  and  more  concrete  exercises 
in  its  use.     See  2 A. 

Comparison. — Let  children  draw  from  dictation  lines  of 
various  lengths.  Let  children  compare  lines  of  indefinite 
length  as  in  last  week.  They  readily  say  that  a  6-inch  line  is 
longer  than  a  1  inch  line.  Let  them  discover  if  possible  how 
many  times  a  1  inch  square  can  be  measured  against  a  6-inch 
line.  Train  them  to  say:  The  6-inch  line  is  6  times  as  long  as 
the  1  inch  line.  In  a  similar  manner,  a  2-inch  line  is  half  of  a 
4-inch  line.  Let  them  judge  and  compare  lengths  and  distances 
to  be  measured  in  feet. 

Fractions. — Continue  to  associate  halves  and  fourths  with 
the   foot   rule.     See  work  given   in   2.\   under  this   heading. 

1  stions  like  the  following  should  be  answered:  1.  How 
many  inches  in  1  foot?  2.  How  many  inches  in  yi  a  foot? 
3.  How  many  inches  in  %  of  a  foot  ? 

Problems.— Oral. —  1.    Fred  has  a  fish   line    10  feet   lo 

>uld  it  be  if  he  should  tie  on  two  feet  more  of 
line?  2.  A  man  had  $12  in  one  pocket  and  $1  in  another  pocket. 
How  much  money  did  he  have?  3.  There  are  9  trees  on  the 
street  in  my  block.     How  many  trees  will  there  be  if  I  plant 

2  more  next  spring?  See  Walsh's  '•Primary  Arithmetic"  for 
other  examples. 

From  page  12  Smith's  "Primary  Arithmetic"  I '  rinn  &  Co.) 
How  many  are  6  marbles  less  4  marbles?  Four  marbles  less 
2  marbles  ? 

Writing  Numbers.— 121,  200,  312.  22S,  etc. 

Addition. — Write  decimation  tables  for  the  addition  of  1 
to  all  numbers  from  1-90.— 6  -)- 2 +  4  + 3;  1  +0  +  6  +  7; 

2  4-8  +  0  +  7,  etc. 

Subtraction.—')  —  2;  36  —  13 :  93  —  61 ;  236  —  115 ;  794 
—  47  J. 

Problems. — Written. —  1.  John    found  4  eggs  in  one  nest, 

3  eggs  in  another  and  5  in  another.    John  found  eggs  in 

all.  2.  How  many  inches  are  5  inches,  3  inches,  5  inches  and 
3  inches?  3.  Philip  has  3  cents  in  one  pocket,  and  4  cents  in 
another  pocket.  His  father  gave  him  2  cents.  I  low  many 
cents  had  he  then?    The  above  problems  are  taken  from  | 

6  and  7  of  Nichols   "New   Graded   Lessons  in   Arithmetic," 
II  (Thompson-Brown  Co.).    Other  good  problems  easilv 
adapted  to  2P.  may  be  found  in  this  book. 

Third  Week. 

Oral. — Reading  numbers,  1-600:  Roman  numerals,  [II; 
count  1 10        Idition,  add  2's  to  numbers  from  1-90 ; 

subtraction,  take  2's  from  all  numbers  from  2-90;  measure- 
ment, day:  comparison,  compare  groups  of  objects;  fractions, 
halves  and  fourths;  problems,  add  3's  1 


Written. — Writing  numbers,  1-600:  Roman  numerals,  III; 
ion,  add  single  columns  of  4  addends. 

Subtraction. — Correlate  with  use  of  l's  and  2's  in  decima- 
tion tables;  take  numbers  of  2  orders  ending  in  1  or  2  from 
greater  numbers  of  2  orders. 

Problems. — Easy  subtraction. 

Typical  Examples. — Reading  numbers  as  200,  330,  426,  525, 
etc. 

Counting. — By  5's  to  100.  Count  backwards  by  5's  begin- 
ning with  25.     Review  counting  by  2,  beginning  with  2. 

Addition. — Minuend  any  number  from  1  through  99,  sub- 
trahend 2. 

The  following  taken  from  Bailey  &  Germann's  "Number 
Primer"  give  a  very  good  drill  on  addition  by  2's.  These  are 
found  on  page  48. — Exercise  34. — Increasing  numbers  of  two 
orders.— 1.  1  +2;  11  +2;  21  +2;  31  +  2;  51  +  2;  80 +  2; 
70  + 2;  60 +  2.  2.  2 +  2;  12 +  2;  32 +  2;  62 +  2;  13 +  2; 
93  +  2;  23  +  2;  42  +  2.  Continued  using  minuends  who; 
unit's  figure  is  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9  respectively. 

Subtraction. — Take  2's  from  all  numbers  from  2  to  90.  All 
subtraction  is  to  be  performed  by  the  addition  process. 

The  economy  in  performing  subtraction  by  the  addition 
process  comes  in  utilizing  and  strengthening  an  already 
familiar  process.  The  habit  of  thinking  from  one  number  to 
another  is  exceedingly  valuable  when  thoroughly  established. 

On  page  53  of  Bailey  &  Germann's  "Number  Primer"  may 
be  found  the  following  problems  in  subtraction  by  2's.  1.  Rob 
has  a  dime.  He  buys  a  book  for  8  cents.  He  has  —  cents  left. 
2.  There  were  11  sheep  in  a  lot.  Nine  sheep  ran  away.  ■ — 
sheep  were  left.  3.  May  is  8  years  old.  Rose  is  2  years  old. 
May  is  —  years  older  than  Rose.  4.  May  buys  9  cups.  Rose 
buys  7  cups.    May  buys  —  more  cups  than  Rose. 

Measurement. — Day  is  taken  first  because  it  is  the  unit  of 
time  witli  which  children  are  most  familiar.  It  should  be  as- 
sociated with  the  number  7.  In  Hoyt  &  Peet's  "Everyday 
Arithmetic"  (Houghton-Mifflin  Co.)  on  page  116  is  an  interest- 
ing sketch  of  "Old  ways  of  telling  time."  The  use  of  "ordinals" 
may  very  well  be  associated  with  the  days  of  the  week,  e.  g.. 
1st,  2nd,  3rd,  etc.  Endless  drill  in  this  work  may  be  secured 
by  using  simple  problems  as:  1  How  many  days  in  the  week? 
2.  1  low  many  days  does  your  father  work?  Exercises  similar 
to  the  following  may  be  found  on  pages  58  and  59  of  Nichols' 
"New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic"  (Thompson-Brown  Co.) 
1.  Name  the  days  of  the  week.  2.  How  many  school  days  are 
there  in  a  week?    3.  1  low  many  days  in  2  weeks? 

Comparison. — A  great  variety  of  objects  should  be  brought 
t^ether  in  groups  and  children  should  compare  them  and 
judge  the  size  of  the  groups.  See  suggestions  in  1A,  IB,  2A. 
Wentworth  &  Smith's  "Work  and  Play  with  Numbers"  is 
very  rich  in  wealth  of  pictures  of  suggestive  material  for 
grouping,  as  flowers,  bauds,  pails,  apples,  plants,  sheep's  heads, 
dogs,  strawberries,  birds,  money  bags,  children's  faces,  roses, 
pictures  of  children,  candles,  cakes,  blocks,  measures,  soldiers, 
ships,  etc.  Cray's  "Number  by  Development"  (Lippincott) 
suggests  excellent  groups  of  splints. 

/■'ructions. — See  concrete  development  of  fourths  in  preced- 

rades.     Associate  halves  and   fourths   with   groups   this 

week.    1.  There  are  8  plants  in  a  group.  Put  them  in  two  equal 

rows.    How  many  plants  in  one  row ?    Take  away  one-half  of 

(Continued  on  page  44.) 
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ARITHMETIC— 3A. 

First  Week. 

Oral. — 1.  Reading  numbers  to  2,000. 

Written. — 1.  Writing    numbers    to    1,000. 

Typical  examples. — Reading  Numbers. — Read  :  120,  230, 
867,  498,  145,  265,  407,  320,  7,  70,  428,  60,  6,  16,  275,  100, 
200,  500,  900,  1,000,  1,565,  70,  901,  38,  1,999. 

Roman  Numerals. — Read  and  write. — I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI, 
VII,  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  as  reviewing  2B  work. 

Counting. — Count  by  2's,  3's,  4's,  5's,  beginning  with  2,  3, 
4,  5,  respectively:  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  etc.;  3,  6,  9,  12, 
15,  18,  21,  24,  27,  etc.;  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  32,  36,  etc.;  5, 
10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  35,  40,  45,  etc.    To  100  in  each  case. 

Addition. — Drill  on  45  combinations.  Add :  7  -f-  8,  9  -f-  6, 
8  +  6,  9  +  5,  7  +  6,  6  +  5. 

Constant  drill  on  the  more  difficult  combinations  must  be 
kept  up.  See  the  drills  and  devices  recommended  in  the  pre- 
vious grades.  The  following  are  taken  from  page  22,  part  I. 
Hoyt  and  Peet  Everyday  Arithmetic. — Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Addition  facts :  2  +  2,  2  +  3,  2  +  4,  2  +  5,  2  +  6,  2  +  7, 
2  +  8,  2  +  9,  3  +  9,  4  +  9,  5  +  9,  6  +  9,  7  +  9,  8  +  9,  9  + 
9,  3  +  3,  3  +  4,  3  +  5,  3  +  6,  3  +  7,  3  +  8,  4  +  8,  5  +  8,  6  + 
8,  7  +  7,  8  +  8,  4  +  4,  4  +  5,  4  +  6,  4  +  7,  5  +  7,  6  +  7,  7  + 
7,  5  +  5,  5  +  6,  6  +  6. 

Note. — This  table  contains  all  of  the  45  addition  facts  ex- 
cept those  in  which  the  number  1  enters  as  one  of  the  three 
numbers. 

"Practice  giving  the  sums  until  you  know  them  all.  Let 
one  of  your  class  mates  play  being  teacher  and  ask  for  the 
sums.    When  a  child  fails,  he  must  write  his  sum  on  the  board." 

If  this  is  put  upon  a  bristol  board  chart  it  will  become  of 
permanent  value  for  constant  frequent  use. 

Subtraction. — See  work  of  second  year :  48  —  6,  36  —  3, 
24  —  5,  19  —  6,  12  —  6,  21  —  4,  34  —  2,  45  —  5. 

Drill  may  be  secured  by  having  upon  a  chart  the  following, 
which  were  taken  from  page  22,  Book  I,  Hoyt  and  Peet's 
Everyday  Arithmetic. — Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Subtraction  Facts — 

4    5    6    7    8    9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

223446599878789 

3233382376799 

42546875568 

525748699 

6    7    4    5    6    4    8 

2    3    3    5    9 

2    6    4 

7 

Note:     This  table  contains  all  of  the  81  subtraction  fact^ 

except  those  in  which  the  number  1  enters  as  one  of  the  three 

terms.    "Practice  subtracting  the  numbers  in  each  column  from 

the  number  in  black  type  at  the  top." 

Multiplication. — Merelv  introductory  exercises  to  convey 
an  impression  of  times.  The  following  are  taken  from  Went- 
worth  and  Smith's  Work  and  Play  with  Numbers,  Ginn  & 
Co.  How  many  are  1  -f-  1  =?  How  many  are  2  ones? 
How  many  are  3  ones?  How  many  are  2  times  1  ?  How  many 
are  3  times  1  ?  How  many  are  4  times  1  ?  We  write  :  2  X  1 
for  2  times  1,  or  1  +  1.  3  X  1  for  3  times  1.  or  1  +  1  +  1. 
4X1.  for  4  times  1,  or  1  +  1  -f-  1  +  1. 


.Measurement. — Time. — See  the  work  of  the  four  previous 
grades  and  refer  to  the  books  quoted  in  that  connection.  On 
page  89  of  Buker  &  Felter  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  Part  I,  Silver 
Burdett  &  Co.,  occur  the  following  exercises,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  given  with  the  clock  face  in  view.  1.  What  kind 
of  numbers  do  you  see  on  the  clock  face?  How  many  num- 
bers are  there  ?  2.  Read  each  number  in  order.  3.  How  many 
hands  are  there  on  the  clock?  Name  them.  4.  How  long  does 
it  take  the  minute  hand  to  go  around  the  circle?  5.  How  far 
does  the  hour  hand  go  in  that  time  ?  6.  How  long  does  it  take 
the  hour  hand  to  go  around  the  circle  ?  7.  What  do  the  small 
spaces  between  the  numbers  represent?  8.  To  what  number 
does  the  minute  hand  point  at  the  beginning  of  every  hour? 
When  it  points  to  II  how  many  minutes  past  the  hour  is  it? 
When  it  points  to  III?  ToV?  To  VI?  9.  When  the  minute 
hand  points  to  VI  what  part  of  a  circle  has  it  passed  over? 
How  do  we  express  the  time  then?  When  it  points  to  III  how 
do  we  express  the  time?  When  it  points  to  IX?  10.  What 
time  is  it  when  the  minute  hand  points  to  XII  and  the  hour 
hand  to  V?  When  the  hour  hand  is  between  XII  and  I  and 
the  minute  hand  is  at  III?  When  the  hour  hand  is  between 
V  and  VI  and  the  minute  hand  at  XI  ?  11.  Draw  pictures  of 
a  clock  with  the  hands  at:  1.  20  minutes  before  six;  17 
minutes  past  two.  2.  Quarter  before  five;  quarter  after  seven. 
3.  5:30;  11:02;  12  :10;  8:05  ;  7:02. 

Fractions. — See  the  work  of  the  four  previous  grades  and 
refer  to  the  books  there  quoted  upon  fractions.  For  more 
problems  in  fractions  see  the  3B  work,  Gray's  Number  by  De- 
velopment, Lippincott's,  and  Gray's  Number  Exercises  for 
Object  Teaching.  Lippincott's  show  extensive  grouping  of 
splints. 

Wentworth  and  Smith's  Work  and  Play  with  Numbers, 
Ginn  &  Co.,  by  pictures  and  otherwise  suggest  a  large  variety 
of  objects  which  may  be  grouped. 

See  also  pages  10-13,  Book  I,  Everyday  Arithmetic,  Hoyt 
and  Peet. — Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  and  for  fractional  parts  of 
groups. 

Here  are  12  squares,  separated  into  two  equal  groups. 
Each  group  contains  one  half  of  the  whole  number  of  squares. 
Count  the  squares  in  one  group.  There  are  6  squares  in  a 
group,  so  we  know  that  half  of  12  is  six  or  ]/2  of  12  =  6. 
Another  way  of  saying  this  is  that  6  =  y2  of  12. 

Here  are  12  squares  separated  into  3  equal  groups.  Each 
group   contains   one-third   of   the   squares.     One-third   of    12 

squares  is squares.     Exercises  like  the  two  above,  which 

are  taken  from  page  84,  Part  I,  Book  I,  Buker-Felter  Arith- 
metic, may  be  adopted  to  fit  this  simple  work  and  are  suggestive 
of  other  similar  exercises. 

Problems,  Oral. — From  pages  13  and  14.  Part  I,  Book  I. 
The  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  The  Macmillan  Co.  1.  Peter  walked 
6  blocks  before  school,  8  blocks  at  noon  recess,  and  10  blocks 
after  school.  How  far  did  he  walk?  2.  He  passed  4  car-;  in 
the  morning,  7  cars  at  noon,  9  cars  after  school.  How  many 
cars  did  he  pass?  3.  He  met  8  boys  in  the  morning.  7  boys  at 
noon,  and  10  after  school.  How  many  did  he  meet  in  all?  4. 
He  stopped  to  speak  t<  >  a  newsboy  to  whom  he  said,  "How 
many  papers  have  you  sold  today?  The  newsboy  answered,  "8 
Heralds.  10  Posts  and  4  Globes.  How  many  papers  did  he  sell? 
5.  The  morning  walk  took  10  minutes,  the  noon  walk  took  15 
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minutes,  the  afternoon  walk  took  20  minutes.  How  much  time 
had  Peter  spent  walking? 

Writing  Numbers.— To  1,000.-760,  315,  90,  201,  310,  819, 
820,  899,  900,  38,  28,  36,  45,  19,  75,  565,  370,  400,  36,  199,  600, 
700,  800,  900,  1,000. 

Addition.— 46  4-  22.  16  +  23,  89  +  10,  60  4-  20,  45  4-  23. 
Subtraction.— 53  —  14,  27  —  13,  64  —  45,  12  —  3,  75  — 
36,  56  —  45,  20  —  4,  19  —  12. 

Problems.— Written.— Adapted  from  page  1,  Book  III, 
Nichols'  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Thompson- 
Brown  Co. 

1.  George  had  8  cents  and  earned  9  cents  more.  How  many 
cents  had  he  then  ?  2.  A  farmer  has  9  cows,  4  horses,  7  sheep. 
How  many  animals  has  he?  3.  A  clerk  earns  $15  one  week 
and  $7  another  week.    How  much  does  he  earn  in  two  weeks  ? 

4.  Charles  is  6  years  older  than  his  brother  who  is  14  years  old. 
How  old  is  Charles?  5.  A  man  had  built  16  rods  of  fence.  If 
he  builds  6  rods  more,  how  many  rods  of  fence  will  be  built  ? 

Second  Week. 

Oral. — 1.  Reading  numbers  to  4,000. 

Written. —  1.  Writing    numbers    to    2,000. 

Roman  Numerals. — Read  and  write  I — XV.  Note  the  re- 
lation between  Roman  numbers  and  the  clock  face  numbers. 
Ask  children  to  find  in  some  book  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  XV,  XIII, 
XIV,  etc. 

Counting. — Count  by  2's,  20  beginning  with  1:  1,  3,  5,  7, 
9,  11,  13,  15,  17,  etc. 

Addition.— 11  +  6,  21  +  6,  31  +  6,  41  +  6,  51  4-  6,  52  + 

5,  62  +  4,72  +  3.  82  4-  6,  92  4-  2,  14  +  6,  24  4-  5,  34  +  4, 
44  4-  6,  54  4-  3,  55  4-  3,  65  4-  4,  75  4-  6,  85  4-  5,  95  4-  2, 
19  4-  5,  29  4-  4,  39  4-  6,  49  4-  2,  59  4-  3. 

1"  29  39  49  59 

+5  +4  4-6  4-2  4-3 


Multiplication. — Develop  and  teach  through  1  X  12:  IX  1, 
2  X  1,  3  X  1.  4  X  1,  5  X  1.  6  X  1.  7  X  1,  8  X  1,  9  X  1, 
10  XI,  11  X  1,  12  X  1. 

The  following  are  taken  from  Wentworth  and  Smith's 
"Work  and  Play  vsith  Numbers,"  pages  120  and  121;  Ginn  & 
Co. — 1.  There  are  5  boys.  Each  has  1  rose.  How  many 
roses  have  they  all  ?  2.  There  are  4  men.  Each  has  1  hat. 
How  many  hats  have  they  all?  3.  There  are  6  girls.  Each 
has  1  book.  How  many  books  have  they  all  ?  4.  There  are 
8  boys.  Each  has  1  coat.  How  many  coats  have  they  all  ? 
Read  and  learn :  1X1  =  1,  2X1  =  2,  3X1  =  3,  4X1 
=  4,  5X1  =  5,  6X1  =  6,  7X1=  7,  8X1  =  8,  9X1  = 
9,  10  X  1  =  10. 

Division. — Objective  illustrations. — By  the  use  of  concrete 
material  and  objective  illustrations,  develop  the  notion  of  di- 
vision. 

Measurement:  Hour,  Day,  Week. — The  following  are 
taken  from  Milne's  "Progressive  Arithmetic."  Book  T,  Park 
1.  American  Book  Company.  1.  How  many  hours  will  it  be 
from  nine  o'clock  at  night  until  school  begins  the  next  morn- 
ing? 2.  How  many  hours  is  it  from  school-time  one  morning 
until  school-time  the  next  morning?  Mow  many  days?  3. 
How  many  hours  are  there  in  a  day?  Twenty-four  hours 
equal  one  day.  This  means  both  day-time  and  night-time.  4. 
For  telling  time  the  day  is  divided  into  two  parts.     The  time 


from  midnight  until  noon  is  called  forenoon  and  the  time  from 
noon  until  midnight  is  called  afternoon. 

We  write  A.  M.  for  forenoon  and  P.  M.  for  afternoon. 
5.  If  you  start  for  school  at  8:20  A.  M.  and  arrive  at  8:50 
A.  M.,  how  long  are  you  on  the  way?  6.  How  long  a  time 
from  11:25  A.  M.  to  noon?  7.  How  many  hours  is  it  from 
9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.  ?  8.  What  day  of  the  week  is  this?  Name 
all  the  days  of  the  week.  How  many  are  there?  Seven  days 
equal  one  week.     Pupils  should  learn  the  days  of  the  week. 

Fractions. — Pages  46  and  47  of  Book  I  of  Wentworth  and 
Smith's  Arithmetic  contain  good  exercises,  both  in  the  com- 
parison of  the  number  of  objects  and  in  the  comparison  of  the 
size  of  objects.  The  following  are  taken  from  page  46:  1. 
Into  how  many  equal  parts  has  this  group  of  6  books  been 
divided?  Each  part  is  called  what  part  of  all  the  books? 
2.  How  many  apples  in  l/2  of  these  8  apples?  3.  How  many 
pupils  in  y2  of  these  4  pupils?  4.  How  many  cents  are  y2  of 
6  cents?  5.  How  many  dollars  are  ]/2  of  $8?  6.  How  many 
squares  are  l/2  of  these  8  squares?  7.  Draw  8  marks  and 
separate  them  into  halves.  8.  Make  14  small  stars  on  paper 
and  draw  circles  around  half  of  them. 

The  following  are  taken  from  page  47  of  the  same  book : 

1.  The  large  block  is  how  many  times  as  large  as  the  small 
one?  (Twice.)  2.  The  small  block  is  what  part  as  large  as 
the  large  block?  3.  If  the  large  block  is  2  inches  high,  how- 
high  is  the  small  one?  4.  If  a  man  is  6  feet  tall  and  his  son 
is  half  as  tall,  how  tall  is  his  son?  5.  Draw  a  square  on  a 
paper.    Draw  another  square  that  is  half  as  long  on  each  side. 

From  page  36,  Part  I,  Book  I,  of  Milne's  "Progressive 
Arithmetic."  American  Book  Company. — 1.  If  6  pears  are 
separated  into  two  equal  groups,  how  many  are  in  each  group  ? 

2.  What  part  of  the  pears  is  in  each  group?  How  many  pears 
are  l/2  of  6  pears?  3.  Separate  6  pears  into  3  equal  groups. 
How  many  pears  are  y3  of  6  pears?  %  of  6  pears?  4.  Take 
12  splints.  Separate  them  into  2  equal  groups.  How  many 
splints  are  l/2  of  12  splints?  5.  Separate  them  into  3  equal 
groups.  How  many  splints  are  y3  of  12  splints?  y3  of  12 
splints?  6.  Separate  them  into  4  equal  groups.  How  many 
splints  are  J4  of  12  splints?  2/4  of  12  splints?  ^  of  12? 
7.  By  properly  grouping  the  splints,  find  y,  of  12.  How  many 
are  2/6  of  12?  3/6  of  12?  4/6  of  12?  -%  of  12?    8.  What  is  y2 

of  8?  y2  of  io?  y3  of  9?  y  of  8? 

Problems.— Oral.— I.  Mary  is  17  years  old;  her  sister  is 
6  years  younger.  How  old  is  her  sister?  2.  George  has  $30. 
How  much  will  he  have  after  he  spends  $10?  3.  William  is 
15  \cars  old.  Philip  is  9  years  old.  Find  the  difference  in 
their  ages.  4.  1  Icnry  has  24  rabbits.  Jane  has  6  rabbits.  How 
many  more  rabbits  has  Henry  than  Jane?  5.  John  ran  6 
miles;  William  rode  26  miles.  How  many  more  miles  did 
William  ride  than  John  ran? 

Writing  numbers  to  2,000.-650,  750,  800,  850,  900;  900, 
950,  999,  1.000,  1,110;  1,100,  1,200,  1,300,  1,400,  1.500;  1,600, 
1,700,  1,800,  1,900,  2,000;  225,  211,  296,  1,495,  2,000. 

Addition. — The  following  are  taken  from  page  110  of 
Wentworth  and  Smith's  "Work  and  Play  with  Numbers." 
Ginn  &  Co.— Write  and  add:  51  4-  26  4-12,  32  +  31-1-  25, 
81  4-  4  4-  10.  61  4  15  4-  12,  23  4  40  4-  16. 

Subtraction,— 814  —  123,  636  —  245,  709  —  615,  231  — 
1  I  J,  341  —  250,  356  —  145,  560  —  145,  485  —  266,  753  —  256. 
(Continued  on  page  45.) 
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ARITHMETIC— 3B 

First  Week. 

Oral.— (I)   Reading  numbers  to  10,000  e.  g.  4,756,  8,934. 

Written. —  (1)  Writing  numbers  to  10,000  (not  including 
numbers  in  which  ciphers  take  the  place  of  figures,  as  6,835 ; 
7,943  ;  1,889;  6,642.    Also  dollars  and  cents. 

Typical  Examples. — For  drill  work  for  all  weeks  see: 
Thompsons  Minimum  Essentials,  Ginn  &  Co.  Req.  Nos. 
5,463,  5,474,  5,464,  5,475,  5,467,  5,478,  5,468,  5,479,  5,480, 
5,481. 

Reading  Numbers. — As  in  3A.  See  the  numbers,  sugges- 
tions, charts  and  devices  given  under  this  heading  for  3A. 
Names  may  be  given  to  these  as  $,  horses,  trees,  feet,  etc.,  if 
concrete  is  preferred  to  abstract. 

Roman  Numerals. — Roman  numerals  through  XXX.  A 
drill  chart  similar  to  the  one  in  3A  should  be  made  by  adding 
one  more  column  for  the  twenties,  e.  g.,  XX,  XXI,  XXII, 
XXIII,  XXIV,  XXV,  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII,  XIX,  XXX.  The 
days  of  the  months  may  be  written  with  Roman  numerals. 
The  leaves  of  blank  books  or  pads  may  be  numbered  with 
Roman  numerals  for  practice. 

Counting. — Review  work  of  Grades  1A-3A.  See  charts 
and  devices  previously  recommended.  Many  of  them  may 
easily  be  adapted  to  3A  and  3B  work  for  drill  in  counting  by 
4s,  starting  with  5,  2  or  3,  to  99,  100  or  101.  See  page  6  of 
syllabus  for  list  of  articles  to  be  counted. 

Addition. — See  3A  charts,  drills  and  suggestions.  Review 
the  decimation  tables  of  3A  and  2B.  Many  of  the  examples 
given  under  subtraction  may  be  reversed  and  used  for  addition. 
Use  "sight  cards  for  flash  practice." 

Ready  oral  answers  should  be  given  to  such  problems  as 
the  following:  82  4-  4,  53  4-  7,  39  +  6,  85  +  9,  9  4-  5, 
21  4-  6,  66  4-  8,  83  4-  9,  74  +  4,  69  4-  2,  87  +  4,  20  4-  10, 
40  4-  20.     (1)   A  man  had  30  horses.     He  bought  8  horses. 

Then  he  had  horses.     (2)    William  had  46  cents  and 

earned  5  cents.  How  many  cents  had  he  then?  (3)  One  boy 
ran  a  distance  in  27  minutes.  Another  boy  took  8  minutes 
more  to  run  the  same  distance.  How  long  did  it  take  the  second 
boy? 

Subtraction. — See  3A  charts,  drills  and  suggestions.  Re- 
view the  decimation  table  of  2B  and  3A.  Many  of  the  ex- 
amples given  under  addition  may  be  reversed  and  used  for 
subtraction.     Use  charts  and  "sight  cards"  as  suggested  for  3A. 

Ready  oral  answers  should  be  given  to  such  problems  as 
the  following:  Subtraction.— (1)  87  —  4;  69  —  5 ;  46  —  7; 
38  —  8 ;  96  —  9.  (2)  14  —  5  ;  24  —  6 ;  44  —  7 ;  74  —  8 ; 
94  —  9.  (3)  69— 39;78  —  4:65— 2;67  — 5;  56  — 3.  (4) 
78  —  6;35  —  3;24—  14;  87  —  4;  98  —  58.  (5)  84  —  34; 
69  —  29;  82  —  70;  65  —  21 ;  88  —  22.  (6)  A  man  has  38 
horses.  He  sold  8.  Left?  (7)  After  Freddie  earned  $.44,  he 
spent  $.07.  How  much  did  he  save?  (8)  A  merchant  bought 
a  piece  of  goods  containing  87  yards.  How  much  will  be  left 
when  he  sells  4  yards?  (9)  If  it  takes  14  yards  for  a  suit. 
how  much  will  be  left  from  a  24-yard  piece  of  cloth?  (10) 
One  man  did  a  piece  of  work  in  74  days.  Another  man  did  a 
similar  piece  of  work  in  8  days  less  time.  How  many  days 
did  the  second  man  work? 

Multiplication.— 5  X  12  reviewed.  Utilize  charts  and  de- 
vices  recommended    for   3A.     Multiply   each   number  by   the 


number  in  the  rectangle.  Tell  the  products  instantly.  A  good 
drill  may  be  found  in  The  Pupil's  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book, 
Part  I,  Macmillan  Co.,  page  73.  If  exercises  like  the  above 
are  put  upon  bristol  board  charts,  with  movable  pieces  for  the 
centers,  so  that  different  numbers  may  be  used  for  multipliers, 
they  become  of  permanent  value. 

Division. — Utilize  all  drills,  charts  and  devices  recom- 
mended for  3A.  Divide  the  outer  numbers  by  the  number  in 
the  center.  The  above  drill,  which  may  be  put  upon  charts, 
is  taken  from  page  111,  Part  I,  Primary  Book  of  the  Appleton 
Arithmetics.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Fractions. — Review.  Sight  drills  and  exercises  may  be 
taken  from  page  177,  Part  I,  Book  I,  The  Pupil's  Arithmetic. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

They  are  suggestive  of  other  drills  which  might  be  made 
for  y3,  l4,  y5,  Y&,  l/lO.  Note.  The  sight  drills  should  be  put 
upon  bristol  board  charts  with  a  movable  piece  at  the  center 
so  that  other  fractions  may  be  substituted,  e.  g.,  put  J4  in  place 
of  y2  and  find  a  fourth  of  numbers  divisible  by  4. 

From  page  85,  Part  I,  Book  I,  Buker-Felter  Arithmetic. 
Silver  Burdett  &  Company:  (1)  Find  y2  of  2-24;  (2)  Find 
y  of  4-48;  (3)  Find  y3  of  3-36;  (4)  Find  y  of  5-60;  (5) 
Find  %  of  6-72;  (6)  Find  1/10  of  10-100. 

Measurement. — Review  3A  tables.  See  the  work  in 
Measurement  as  given  in  the  5  preceding  grades  and  consult 
the  books  to  which  reference  has  been  made  for  the  work  of 
those  grades. 

Since  the  pupils  are  not  supposed  to  have  learned  these 
tables,  such  an  abundance  of  easy  problems  similar  to  those 
immediately  quoted  may  help  to  freshen  their  minds. 

From  page  34  of  Primary  Book,  Part  I,  of  The  Appleton 
Arithmetics.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Oral  Exercises. — (l)Mary 
bought  8  oz.  of  one  kind  of  seed  and  8  oz.  of  another  kind  for 
her  bird.  How  many  pounds  of  seed  did  she  buy?  (2)  How 
many  pounds  in  two  packages  of  spice,  one  of  which  contains 
12  oz.,  and  the  other  4  oz.?  (3)  3  cans  of  spice  weigh  4  oz. 
each.  What  part  of  a  pound  do  they  weigh  altogether?  (4) 
Some  cakes  of  soap  weigh  y  of  a  lb.  each.  How  many  cakes 
weigh  8  oz.?  12  oz.?  16  oz.?  20  oz.?  (5) How  many  4- 
ounce  packages  can  be  made  from  y2  of  a  lb.  of  rice? 

From  pages  32  and  33  of  Primary  Book,  Part  I,  of  The 
Appleton  Arithmetics.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  (1)  A  2-quart 
bottle  holds  how  many  pints?  (2)  2  qts.  are  what  part  of  a 
gallon?  (3)  3  qts.  are  what  part  of  a  gallon?  (4)  When 
milk  is  5  cts.  a  quart,  how  many  pints  can  you  buy  for  5  cts.  ? 
For  10  cts.?  (5)  What  does  a  quart  and  a  half  of  milk  cost 
at  3  cts.  a  pint  ?  Exercises  similar  to  the  foregoing  should  be 
given  for  measures  of  time,  length,  weight,  etc.  See  2B  and 
3A  work. 

Problems.  Oral. — See  3A  work.  From  page  180,  Ele- 
mentary Book,  The  Alexander  Dewey  .  Irithmetic.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Company.  <  1 )  Sixteen  oysters  have  how  many  half 
shells?  (2)  Four  pounds  of  beef  at  21  cents  a  pound  will 
cost  how  much?  (3)  I  paid  83  cents  for  ribbon  and  f>  cents 
for  pins.  How  much  did  I  spend?  (-!  Mary's  hens  lay  4 
eggs  a  day.  How  many  will  they  lav  in  a  week?  (5)  How 
many  yards  of  cambric  at  8c.  a  yard  can  be  bought  for  32c.  ? 

Writing  Numbers.  —  See  3A  work.  6.7K9 ;  4.2^3: 
28,734,172. 
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Addition.— See  3A  work.  123  +  342  +  321  +  245; 
162  -f-  103  -4-  245  4-  111 ;  14  +  15  +  23  +  16. 

Subtraction.— See  3A  work.  88  —  24;  796  —  322;  8,964 
—  1,721 ;  99  —  53.  It  is  well  to  start  in  on  something  which 
seems  easy  and  requires  no  borrowing. 

Multiplication.— 3,876  X  2;  1,534  X  2;  1,085  X  3;  695  X 
4;  314  X  5. 

Division.— 864  -=-  2 ;  3,693  -^  3 ;  1,684  -H  4 ;  1,505  -H  5. 

Problems.  Written. — See  3A  work.  For  review  and  drill 
use  problems  given  in  preceding  grades. 

The  following  are  adapted  from  page  37,  Part  I,  Primary 
Book,  The  Pupil's  Arithmetic.  The  Macmillan  Co.:  (1) 
Bought  a  horse  for  $65  and  sold  it  for  $82.  How  much  did 
I  gain?  (2)  Bought  a  horse  for  $93  and  sold  it  for  $78. 
What  was  my  loss?  (3)  If  I  sold  something  which  I  bought 
for  $56  for  $21  more  than  it  cost,  how  much  would  I  sell  it  for? 

From  page  91,  Elementary  Book,  Alexander-Dewey's 
Arithmetic.  Longman's  Green  &  Co.:  (4)  A  farmer  had  6 
rows  of  cabbage  in  his  garden  with  20  cabbages  in  a  row. 
How  many  cabbages  in  the  garden?  (5)  A  confectioner  made 
86  pounds  of  caramels  and  sold  54  pounds.  How  many  pounds 
had  he  left?  (6)  A  man  is  48  years  old.  His  wife  is  8  years 
younger  than  he.     What  is  his  wife's  age? 

Second  Week. 

Oral. —  (1)  Reading  numbers  to  10,000,  introducing  ciphers 
as  3,033  ;  6,504  ;  2,020. 

Written. —  (1)  Writing  numbers  to  10,000.  Introduce 
ciphers,  i.  e.,  7,066;  8,700:  4,040,  etc. 

Typical  Examples.— Reading  Numbers,  1,000;  7,600;  4,960; 
6,032,  etc. 

Roman  Numerals. — Read  the  Roman  unmerals  XX-XXX. 
Add  to  chart  and  learn:  XXXI;  XXXII;  XXXIII;  XXXIV; 
XXXV;  XXXVI;  XXXVII;  XXXVIII;  XXIX;  XL. 

Counting. — By  6's  through  72. 

Addition. — Drills  on  combinations.  Preston-Stevens' 
Standard  Arithmetic.  The  Macmillan  Co.  Special  drills  to 
strengthen  addition.  Learn  tables  of  4s,  5s,  6s,  7s,  8s  and  9s 
through  4  +  9;5  +  9;6  +  9;7  +  9;8-f-9;94-9,  thor- 
oughly. Then  practice  adding  where  you  change  the  figure 
in  tens  place,  using  the  larger  number  first,  as  this  is  the  form 
in  which  the  combination  will  occur  in  adding  columns,  e.  g., 
9  +  29;  8  4-68. 

Subtraction. — 'Special  drills  to  strengthen  pupils  in  the 
more  difficult  subtraction  combinations,  4s  through  12  —  4; 
5s  through  14  —  5 ;  6s  through  15  —  6;  7s  through  16  —  7; 
8s  through  17  —  8;  9s  through  18  —  9.  Then  practice  sub- 
tracting these  using  the  higher  decades  for  minuends. 

Multiplication. — Three  6X6.  Relate  to  the  counting 
table  of  6s.  Review  2  times  and  3  times  tables.  There  i^  a 
good  illustration  on  page  62  of  Myer's  Arithmetic.  Hook  I. 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

Division. — Reverse  counting  42-6.  Associate  with  the 
times  table.  The  following  arc  taken  from  page  100  of  Part 
II,  Book  I,  Milne's  Progrcssi7T  Arithmetic.  American  Book- 
Company.  The  numbers  6,  12,  IS,  etc.,  are  called  multiples  of 
6,  because  each  is  produced  by  multiplying  by  6.  Write  the 
first  6  multiples  of  6  in  a  row.  Draw  a  square  6  by  6  inches, 
divide  it  into  inch  squares.  Counting  the  squares  by  6's,  write 
the  multiples  of  6  in  the  bottom  row.     How  main  6's  are  there 


in  12?  In  IS?  In  24?  In  30?  In  36?  Copy  and  complete: 
6  -f-  6;  12  -^  6;  18  -^  6;  24  -^-  6;  30  -f-  6;  36  -=-  6. 

-Measurement. — Dry  Measure.  This  work  is  here  presented 
to  the  pupil  as  new  and  should  be  taken  up  in  a  concrete  way. 
The  following  exercises  are  taken  from  page  47  of  Book  I  of 
Hoyt  and  Peet's  Everyday  Arithmetic.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Measuring  fruit,  vegetables  and  grains.  (1)  What  measures 
are  commonly  used  for  apples,  potatoes,  oats,  and  other  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  grains?  (2)  Find  by  measuring,  how 
many  quarts  equal  a  peck  and  how  many  pecks  equal  a  bushel  ? 
(3)  How  many  times  must  a  quart  measure  be  emptied  into 
a  quart  measure  to  fill  it?  etc. 

The  following  are  taken  from  page  149  of  Book  I,  Part  I, 
of  Buker-Felter  Arithmetics.  Silver  Burdett  &  Co.  (1) 
(From  the  picture.)  Picture  shows  a  bu.,  pk.,  qt.  and  pt. 
measure.     Name  these  measures  in  the  order  of  their  size. 

(2)  Small  fruits  and  vegetables  are  usually  measured  by  pints, 
quarts,  pecks  and  bushels. 

Drill  Exercises. —  (1)  How  many  quarts  in  4  pks.  ?  In  1 
bu.?     (2)  How  many  quarts  in  y>  bu.?  In  y4  bu. ?   In  fa  bu.? 

(3)  Henry  picked  a  peck  of  chestnuts  and  put  them  into  pint 
bags  for  sale.    How  many  bags  did  he  use? 

Fractions.— %  of  objects.  From  page  153,  Book  I,  Went- 
ivorth  and  Smith's  Arithmetic.    Ginn  &  Co. 

(1)  Which  circles  show  you  y3  =  %  +  %  ?  (2)  How 
many  sixths  do  you  see  in  ]/2  of  the  circle?  (3)  In  the  whole 
circle  how  many  sixths  do  you  see?  How  many  thirds?  (4) 
How  many  dots  are  %  of  6  dots?  (5)  How  many  dots  are  l/b 
of  12  dots?  etc. 

(1)  What  is  each  part  called  when  a  circle  is  divided  into 
two  equal  parts?  (2)  Into  3  equal  parts?  (3)  Into  4  equal 
parts?  (4)  Into  5  equal  parts ?  (5)  Into  6  equal  parts?  (6) 
Read  and  write  one-sixth,  y,  ;  two-sixths,  2/6 ;  three-sixths, 
3/6 ;  four-sixths,  4/6 ;  five-sixths,  %  ;  six-sixths,  6/6.  (7)  How 
much  is  y6  -}-  %?  y6  -f  3/6?  3/6  +  2/6?  etc.  The  fore- 
going are  taken  from  page  171,  Part  I,  Primary  Book,  The 
Pupils'  Arithmetic.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Problems.  Oral.— Taken  from  page  67,  Book  I,  The 
Pupil's  Arithmetic.  The  Macmillan  Co.  ( 1)  If  1  bottle  of  ink 
cost  5  cents,  how  much  will  4  bottles  cost?  8  bottles?  (2) 
A  man  digs  a  trench  6  ft.  long  in  an  hour.  How  long  a 
trench  can  he  dig  in  6  hours  ?  In  8  hours  ?  (3)  Find  the  cost 
of  6  cups  at  8  cents  each. 

Writing  Numbers.— 7,066 ;  10,000;  8,670;  6,784;  30. 

Addition. — Good  examples  may  be  taken  from  page  82, 
Smith's  Primary  .Arithmetic.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Subtraction.— (1)  799  —  487;  699  —  558:  369  —  257. 
(2)  442  —  238 ;  591  —  369 ;  360  —  348.  (3)  554  —  489 ;  535 
—299;  316  —  299.  (4)  484  —  398;  535  —  498;  532  —  67. 
(5)  588  —  480;  499  —  290;  577  —  270. 

Multiplication.— Through  6X6.  304  X  6;  512  X  6; 
602  X  6,  etc. 

Division.— 186  -^  6;  366  -^  6;  306  -f-  6,  etc. 

Problems.  Written. — Adapted  with  slight  change  of 
numbers  from  page  65,  Book  III,  Nichols'  New  Graded  Les- 
sons in  Arithmetic.  (1)A  merchant  sold  6  suits  of  clothes  at 
$45  each.  What  did  he  receive  for  them?  (2)  How  much 
(Continued  (in  page  45.) 
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HINDS,  NOBLE  AND  ELDREDGE 


A  Publishing  House  \^  hose  Growing  Lists  of  Text-Books  Are  Made  to  Conform  to  Economic 
and  Educational  Standards  Ideally  Conceived,  to   Ease  the  Supervisor's  Burden 
of  Financial  Disbursements  and  to  Augment  Perceptibly  the   Ped- 
agogic  Efficiency  of   His  Teachers  and   Pupils 


In  January,  L915,  the  firm  of  Hinds.  Noble  &  Eldredge 
was  re-organized.  With  the  election  of  a  new  president 
and  a  new  hoard  of  directors,  the  newest  and  highest 
ideals  of  the  publishing  business  were  inaugurated. 
The  firm  as  now  constituted  lias  absolutely  no  connec- 
tion with  any  other  concern  in  the  hook  business. 

The  officers  are  as  follows:  Harry  J.  Hayden, 
president;  George  I'.  Eldredge.  vice-president:  Thomas 
N.  Hinds,  general  manager:  Roger  Hinds,  treasurer; 
\.  R.  Liebman.  secretary.  Directors:  Harry  J.  Hayden, 
George  P.  Eldredge.  Thomas  N.  Hinds.  George  D. 
Gideon,  George  G.   Field. 

1  he  line  along  which  the  new  firm  will  hew  will  add 
a  good  many  friends  to  their  list.  Mr.  Thomas  N.  Hinds, 
the  general  manager,  is  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  fore- 


GE0RGE  C.  FIELD 
most  colleges.  He  has  set  a  high  mark  of  achievement 
lor  the  firm,  and  the  vigorous  and  resourceful  policy 
now  established  is  bis  work.  In  bis  resolve  to  place  the 
firm  in  the  front  rank  of  publishers,  he  has  been  ably 
seconded  by  Mr.  George  C.  Field. 

Ibis    veteran    book-man    has    been    instrumental    not 


only  in  inspiring  the  publication  of  text-books  which 
are  along  the  most  approved  lines,  hut  he  lias  also 
through  his  persuasive  method  of  presentation  of  their 
good  points  been  able  to  place  them  in  the  majority  of 
schools  of  this  city.  The  sheaf  of  commendatory  letters 
which  be  has  accumulated  attest  to  the  widespread  de- 
mand for  and  appreciation  of  Text-Books  by  Grades. 
Today  Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge  are  actively  blazing 
the  trail  to  better  book-making.  They  are  placing  a 
premium  on  good  authorship  by  practical  teachers 
whose  view  of  their  particular  field  has  been  contin- 
uously successful.  These  writers  tell  not  what  pupils 
ought  to  learn,  but  what  they  are  able  to  learn.  Finally, 
the  firm  is  striving  after  books  that  are  not  only  "just 
as  good,"  hut  which  are  pedagogically  "the  best."  They 
are  lifting  the  text-book  from  the  plane  of  a  salable 
commodity  to  that  of  an  educational  propaganda. 

GEOGRAPHY  BY  GRADES 
A  geography  is,  for  the  pupil,  the  biggest,  bulkiesl 
and  weightiest  hook  that  convention  has  inflicted  upon 
him.  To  see  children  struggling  under  a  load  of  books 
one  realizes  that  a  large  geography  is  a  sore  trial  to  the 
pupil.     Its  merits  are  outweighed  by  its  poor  portability. 

Each  of  the 
grades  studies 
but  a  portion  of 
that  geograpbv. 
A  geograpbv 
for  each  grade. 
p  r  i  11  t  e  d  in  a 
s  in  a  I  I  e  r  form, 
and  omitting  ma- 
terial p  ropeil  y 
belonging  to  oth- 
er g  r  a  d  c  -  .  bas 
been  a  long-felt 
Vi  ant.      Such    a 

text-1 k  has  the 

additional     excel- 
lence of  economy.     It  weighs  less,  .mil  costs  less. 

This  scries  of  Geographies  by  Grades  i>  amply  illus- 
trated. Each  book  is  complete  in  itself.  The  teacher's 
task  is  eased  considerably.  She  is  spared  the  drudgery 
of  compiling  the  grade's  work  from  larger  geographies. 
Moreover,  she  can  place  all  of  it  into  the  pupil's  bands. 
Definiteness  of  aim  and  procedure  is  thus  secured. 
Continuous  treatment  i-  made  possible,  and  because 
these  texts  place  the  material  within  distinct  limita- 
tions, testing  of  the  term's  work  by  superintendent, 
principal   and   teacher  is  made  easier. 
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The  ordinary  text-book  is  Bomething  between  a  com- 
pendium and  an  encyclopedia.  To  abridge  a  work  does 
not  necessarily  make  it  elementary.  Neither  is  hulk 
the  sole  measure  of  suitability.  These  text-books  are 
not  outlines,  neither  arc  they  atlases  and  gazetteers.  I  he 
authors  know  lion  many  facts  .mil  what  kind  ol  facts  a 
child  should  know.  Overwhelming  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  human  feature  man's  achievement  in  industry, 
commerce,  and  political  organization.  The  keynote  <>l 
the  series  is  "the  Btudy  of  the  earth  a-  the  home  of  man. 

In  their  planning,  the  authors  and  publishers  were 
guided  l>\   the  following  considerations: 

1.  To  meet  the  exact  requirements  of  the  Course  ol 

Stud)  prescribed  l>>  the  Board  of  Education  ol 
Now    York   City. 

2.  To  meet  tin-  rxmt  needs  of  the  pupils  l>y  making 

tin-  study  ol  geography  conduce  to  a  li\cl\  in- 
teresl  in  man  as  a  member  of  society,  thus  duly 
stressing  citizenship,  it*  rights  ami  duties. 

3.  To  place  geography  on  a  basis  of  practical  service. 

District  Superintendent  John  \\  .  Davis  needs  no  in- 
troduction  to  the  teachers  of  New  York  (its.  In  col- 
laboration with  Francis  T.  Miller,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Search-Light  Library,  lie  lias  prepared  the  books  for 
the   I  \  ami   II?  grades. 

Thomas  II.  Hughes,  of  Evander  Childs  High  School, 
has  ably  assisted  bim  in  perfecting  the  geographies  for 
the  .".  \  ami  KB. 

Harmon  B.  Niver  is  the  author  ol  tin-  ">  \  ami  .IB 
geographies. 

Harmon  15.  Niver  and  Edward  I).  Farrell,  formerly 
Districl  Superintendent  of  Schools,  have  written  the 
I k-  for  the  ()  \.  6B,  T  \  and  TB. 

The  < !it\  of  New  York,  its  boroughs,  historic  place-, 
its  industrial  facilities,  it-  population,  are  treated  fully 
in  the  l\  book.  It-  chief  excellences  lie  in  the  sim- 
plicity,  directness  of  the  language,  and  in  the  clever  use 
of  illustrations  and  maps.  Pictures  there  are  a-plenty, 
but  their  inclusion  doe-  nut  serve  the  questionable  pur- 

I ■  of  amusement  and  space-filling.     Each  cul  has  been 

reduced  in  the  smallest  compass  compatible  with  clear 
rendition  of  the  object.  No  detail  is  lacking  for  a  com- 
plete understanding  ol    it-  essentials. 

line  i-  favorably  impressed  with  the  uniform  prac- 
tice nl    differentiating   amplifying   detail-   from    the  ac- 

•  panying    salient     facts.       Important     fact-    -land    out 

clear  and  \i\id  from  the  surrounding  materia]  b\  the 
sparing  use  of  black-faced  type.  The  child  sees  .it  a 
glance  tin-  points  of  concentration  ami  adjust-  itself  ac- 
cordingly. The  pupil  i-  further  aided  in  bis  stud)  l>\ 
the  presence,  in  type  smaller  than  the  prevailing  size, 
nl  explanatory  note-  parenthetical  paragraphs  exceed- 
ing!}   helpful  in  conveying  a  rounded   idea. 

Mam   map-  have  I n  inserted.     Their  usefulness  lias 

suffered  no  impairment  because  adapted  to  the  -mill 
size  of  these  bunk-.  It  has  been  left  to  the  authors  of 
ilu-  Beries  in  disprove  the  fallacy  <>(  tin-  contention 
thai  clearness  ami  accessibility  cm  only  be  obtained  in 
map-  drawn  in  a  large  -cale.     I  bey  have  abandoned  the 

practice  ol    presenting  Male-  in  the  same  group  me 

large   map— an   arrangement    that    entail-   annoying    in- 


terruptions of  tbe  lesson  in  give  pupils  studying  a  State 

or  country  time  In  refer  In  a  portion  of  tbe  map  in- 
serted on  pages  in  tbe  rear  of  tbe  lesson  under  consider- 
ation. Moreover,  the  insertion  of  Bectiona]  maps  is  a 
positive  improvement.  Not  only  arc  they  bigger  than 
the  corresponding  sections  of  the  enlarged  maps,  but 
they  are  placed  where  their  presence  contributes  the 
most  help  to  tin-  mastery  and  comprehension  of  tbe 
printed  matter.  Tbe  saving  in  "lost-motion"  reverting 
to  maps  placed  elsewhere  in  tbe  body  of  book  adds 
materially  In  tbe  efficiency  of  tbe  scries.  The  common 
sense  of  tbe  world  rightly  adjudges  high  praise  to  the 
economic  and  ethical  maxim:  "\  place  for  everything 
and  everything  in   it-   place." 

Throughout  this  Series  >>\  Geographies,  illustrations, 
State  seals  ami  explanatory  diagrams  have  been  placed 
just   where   they   are   needed    the   most. 

Each  chapter  concludes  with  a  number  of  searching, 
judgment-testing,  suggestive  questions.  They  impel  re- 
Section  ami  invite  expression.  They  compel  the  re- 
assembling of  the  facts  learned  and  hasten  tbe  process 
of  mental  crystallization. 

The  Earth  and  The  Continents  are  the  subjects  of  the 
IB  book:  for  5  \.  North  America  and  the  I  nited  States 
are  set  forth:  I  nited  States,  in  the  5B;  Canada  and 
Spanish-America  for  the  <>  \ :  while  Europe  is  treated  in 
the  6B  text,  in  the  part  devoted  to  the  7  \.  North 
America,  I  nited  States  and  Its  Dependencies  receives 
ample  justice.  The  TB  text  is  given  over  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Asia.   M'rica.  Australia  and  Oceanica. 

CHARACTER-Bl  [LDING    READERS 

li>   ELLEN  E.  KKWiiVW  \RNF.R,  Ph.D. 

I  he  precedence  of  character  over  intellect  is  affirmed 
by  many  educators.  The  lli-tnr\  of  Education  bears 
witness  to  the  controversy  waged  by  advocates  of  an 
educational  philosophy  that  sought  to  emphasize  char- 
acter building.  Religion,  Philosophy  and  Ethics  have 
striven  against  Paganism.  Humanism  and  Classicism. 
Modern  thinkers  arc  giving  increasing  emphasis  to  the 
belief  that  while  Intelligence  is  the  pilot  that  steers  the 
sbip  of  life,  Character  is  the  wind  that  fills  the  sail-. 
Our  schools  are  recognizing  the  increasing  need  of 
character-building,  and  the  Character-Building  Readers 
have  a   mis-ion  to  perform. 

To  the  ancients  knowledge  was  virtue.    Therefore,  the 

intellect    was    exalted.       The    wnrld    hugged    this    dehlsinn 

for  centuries.  Then  truth  dawned  ami  the  fallacy  was 
exploded.    Still  direct  teaching  of  morality  was  the  rule. 

The  child-  abhorrence  of  moralizing  is  proverbial. 
Morality  cannot  be  taught.  These  Character-Building 
Readers  <\n  nol  teach  morality  as  such.  Bui  the  moral 
lessons  they  contain  do  influence  conduct  if  the  lesson 
i-  neither  hortatory  nor  dogmatic  \  child  may  be  made 
in  memorize  moral  precept-:  you  can't  make  the  child 
will  to  be  a  good   man   or  woman. 

The  keynote  of  the  Character-Building  headers  is 
Suggestion.  \  quiet  note  of  optimism  and  cheerfulness 
pervades   their  pages.     The  child    i-   led    unconsciously 

into  better  interests,  nobler  emotions  ami   liner  impulses. 

The  moral  effect  sought  in  the  First  header  i-:  "A  vivid 
recognition  ol  the  great  fad  ol  parental  love;  emotions 
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of  gratitude  for  parental  can-,  and  a  sentiment  of  chiv- 
alry and  tenderness  for  weaker  creatures."  Pestalozzi 
staked  his  all  on  the  belief  in  the  innateness  of  the 
sentiment  of  love  in  the  heart  <>f  the  child.  His  works 
would  have  been  redeemed  from  failure  bad  he  tin- 
ability  to  compile  a  book   like  this. 

The  child  is  told  in  clear,  bold  type  that 

Mrs.  Rabbit  has  five  babies.     She  loves 
them  dearly. 
He  is  asked  to  grasp  this  idea  through  the  accompany- 
ing   illustration   of   Motber    Rabbit    surrounded    by    her 
"babies,"     whose     helplessness     and     evident     need     of 
mothering   are   portrayed. 

The  impression  of  parental  care  is  positive.  Mul- 
tiply these  sentiments  fifty-fold  and  you  must  concede 
an  improvement  in  the  moral  tone  of  the  child  in  the 
relation  it  sustains  to  parents  and  other  members  of 
the    family. 

Industry  is  the  sentimental  burden  of  the  First 
Reader.  Part  Two — the  World  as  the  Workshop  wherein 
all  creatures  large  and  small  must  toil.  We  let  the 
titles  of  a  few  selections  speak  for  themselves:  How  to 
Love  Work,  A  Cheerful  Worker,  Spring  Cleaning, 
Good  Work,  Helping  Mother.  Lest  the  bare  titles  con- 
vey  the  impression  of  direct  preaching,  one  stanza  from 
"The  Mill"  is  quoted  at  length: 

Hark!   the   noisy,  restless  mill. 
Clatter,  clatter,  never  still; 
Never  shirking,  ever  working, 
What  a  worker  is  the  mill! 

Second  Reader.  Part  One,  concerns  itself  with  the  duty 
of  helping  one  another,  the  joy  experienced  in  co-opera- 
tive work.  The  moral  quality  sought  to  be  implanted  is 
co-operation.  Second  Reader,  Part  Two,  breathes  cour- 
age. "The  dominant  note  in  this  book  is  courage,  not 
only  courage  as  shown  by  acts  of  heroism,  but  also  the 
courage  that  expresses  itself  in  perseverance,  patience, 
and  self-conquest."  Personal  Responsibility.  Thought- 
fulness  and  Devotion,  Adapatability.  Fidelity  and  Justice, 
Aspiration  and  Self-Reliance,  Self  and  Duty,  are  the  moral 
qualities  developed  in  the  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth, 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years. 

The  whole  series  comprises  ten  books.  Throughout 
the  books,  stories  without  direct  moral  influences  have 
also  been  included.  Each  book  has  a  dominant  note  but 
minor  notes  and  variations  of  a  humorous  or  informing 
character  have  found  a  place  interspersed  among  the 
graver  portions.  All  the  books  contain  "sufficient  matter 
on  former  lines  to  keep  alive  the  sentiments  previously 
trained  and  a  few  pieces  meant  for  relaxation  and  recre- 
ation only." 

THE   MORRISON  OUTLINE  MAPS. 
No  fact   of  value   is   isolated.      Moreover  the   human 

mind  retains  better  facts  that  are  associated.  The  facts 
of  geography — cities,  rivers,  mountains,  productive  area-. 
manufacturing  regions — must  be  brought  into  proper 
relations.  A  knowledge  of  these  facts  in  isolation  is 
burdensome,  unprofitable.  Our  very  philosophy  of  Geo- 
graphy breathes  the  spirit  of  interdependence  existing 
between   Man  and  Nature.     To   be   satisfied,   therefore. 


with  a  verbal  memorization  of  the  location  ol  a  place  is 
neither  psychologic  nor  geographic. 

When  can  a  child  be  said  to  know  the  location  of  a 
place,  river,  or  mountain?  \\  hen  he  can  locate  it  on  an 
Outline  Map.  An  erroneous  method  of  testing  the 
pupils  knowledge  of  Geography  is  the  too  common  prac- 
tice of  confining  the  pupils  recitation  either  to  oral  or 
written  reproduction.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  super- 
intendents are  perennially  amused  by  the  lack  of  agree- 
ment among  pupils  tested  as  to  the  location  on  an  out- 
line map  of  the  North  Pole  or  New  }  ork  City,  the  posi- 
tion of  Florida,  etc. 

The  Morrison  Outline  Maps  come  in  pads.  The)  are 
designed  for  development  by  the  pupil.  The  boundaries 
of  different  State-  are  indicated  by  double  lines. 

This  parallelism  of  outline  serves  the  purpose  of  guid- 
ing the  pupil  in  drawing  the  outline.  These  lines  are  to 
guide  the  pupil's  hand  in  the  difficult  task  of  drawing 
lines  that  continually  change  their  direction  by  confining 
them  within  a  small  space  that  only  indicate  the  general 
direction  of  the  sinuous,  ever-changing  boundary. 

The  mouths  of  the  rivers  are  accurately  placed.  I  he 
rivers  are  sketched  in  by  the  pupil.  Such  sketching  ne- 
cessitates close  scrutiny  of  the  map  used  as  a  model,  and 
the  pupil's  memorization  of  the  form  is  aided  by  thi-  en- 
forced observation. 

The  series  includes  the  following:  North  Atlantic 
States,  South  Atlantic  States.  North  Central  States,  \\  ext- 
ern States,  South  Central  States,  the  United  States.  New 
York,  New  Jersey;  Pennsylvania,  the  World,  showing 
the  United  States  and  Its  Possessions;  North  America. 
Canada,  British  Isles,  Australia,  Africa,  Asia  and  Greater 
New  York. 

The  data  to  be  filled  in  are  printed  in  related  groups 
about  the  outline.  Such  groups  are:  Cities,  Lakes.  Riv- 
ers, Mountains.  Productive  Regions,  Railways,  Places  of 
Interest  and   Means  of  Communication. 

These  outlines  constitute  a  syllabus,  as  it  were,  of  the 
grade's  work.  The  teacher's  task  is  thus  measurably  les- 
sened because  each  map  is  furnished  with  the  topic-  that 
must  be  considered  and  for  which  the  map  supplies  the 
matrix,  the  unifying  link. 

Their  use  in  connection  with  "Geography  by  Grades" 
is  highly  commended.  They  can.  however,  be  used  with 
any  other  Geography. 

ANOTHER  USE  OFTHE  MORRISON  OUTLINE  M  VPS 
It  has  been  aptly  said  that  Geography  is  one  of  the 
eyes  of  Historv.  To  teach  a  Campaign  without  Map-  i 
like  teaching  swimming  without  the  use  of  the  indis- 
pensable water.  The  very  understanding  of  the  strateg) 
involved  is  conditioned  bj  the  topography  of  the  land. 
The  Morrison  Outline  Map-  are  invaluable  as  an  aid  in 
the  study  of  History.  The  ordinary  History  employ- 
fragmentary  maps,  small  sections  drawn  to  aid  in  the  ex- 
planation of  the  text.  Their  dissociation  from  the  sur- 
rounding land  hinders  the  pupil-  from  retaining  a  con- 
nected, continuous  picture  of  the  campaign,  thus  pro- 
ducing detach.-. I  impressions  that  make  the  task  of  re- 
membering doubl)  onerous.  Within  limit-  you  aid  the 
memory  by  increasing  the  number  of  facts  to  he  re- 
tained  if  their  relation  and   continuity   are   lirniK    lived. 
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\  child  thai  has  traced  a  National  Campaign  on  a  Mor- 
rison Outline-  Map  needs  no  fillips  to  his  recollection  ol 
it,  because  retention  under  these  circumstances  is  apl 
to  be  permanent. 

I  M.I.IHI   Bl    PR  \CI  li  I 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  one  of  the  cities  ol 
Ni'«  ^  i irk  State  \\  .1-  recently  Bhown  copies  of  the  new 
work  in  English  li\  <.>illin  and  Moraff  entitled,  "English 
li\  Practice."  \fter  glancing  through  it  for  a  few  mo- 
ments,  he  remarked  with  considerable  enthusiasm, 
"Why,  tlii-  i-  the  kind  of  text  book  for  which  I  have 
been  looking  for  years." 

The  novel  feature  that  attracted  the  attention  <>f  ibis 
superintendent  and  which  has  excited  the  attention  ol 
teachers  and  supervisors  throughout  the  country  is  the 
fad  that  all  the  topics  in  English  arc  Bplil  up  into  their 
-mailer  subdivisions  and  spaces  left  for  the  studenl  to  lill 
in  the  answers  immediately. 

I  be  bead  of  a  large  business  concern  who  is  one  ol  the 
up-to-date  students  of  business  efficiency  made  the  re- 
mark that  if  lie  were  running  a  school  tlii-  is  the  kiml  ol 
texl  book  he  would  furnish  to  his  pupils  because  there 
was  mi  I"--  11I  time  or  energv  in  copying  an  exercise 
from  a  printed  text  1 k  and  working  it  out  <m  sep- 
arate sheets  of  paper.  He  also  remarked  that  the  hook 
hail  the  power  of  making  a  student  think,  and  thai  even 
a  business  man  would  find  the  working  out  of  the  exer- 
cises interesting  and   useful. 

Everj  teacher  and  principal  knows  thai  one  of  the 
tendencies  thai  has  to  be  combated  in  the  classroom  is 
the  inclination  of  pupil-  to  scribble  in  performing  those 
written  exercises  which  do  not  come  under  the  head  of 
formal  penmanship.  The  fact  that  every  stroke  that  the 
pupil  make-  in  these  new  text-books  becomes  a  perma- 
nent record  of  hi-  work  enforces  a  degree  of  neatness 
and  carefulness  which  otherwise  would  not  he  obtained. 

I! in  ilie  striking  feature  of  "English  bj  Pract  ice"  which 
will  appeal  to  parent-  .1-  well  .1-  to  teachers  and  pupils 
i-  tin  fact  thai  ii  i-  a  skeleton  outline  in  English  which 
tin-  pupil  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  i-  to  com- 
plete. \n  appeal  i-  thus  made  to  the  pupil"-  innate  in- 
-t incl  lor  construction. 

Further,  because  all  the  exercises  in  this  hook  an-  con- 
structed along  lines  of  practical  rather  than  pinch  liter- 
ary application,  "English  b)  Practice"  -  ^  ill  become  a 
very  popular  work  in  those  schools  in  which  vocational 
training   i-  emphasized. 

I  he  Beries,  "English  bj  Practice,"  Oral  English 
and  Written  English  bj  Practice,  has  a  separate 
exercise  honk  lor  each  half-year,  during  the  lasl 
lour  years  of  tin-  elemental")  school.  The  authors 
are  Joseph  I.  Griffin,  New  fork  <  lit)  principal, 
and  Frances  Moral).  The  benefits  which  accrue  to 
the  child  from  using  "English  h\  Grades,"  arc: 
I.  Neatness  becomes  a  mailer  ol  course.  2.  li  saves 
the  time  spent  bv  the  pupil-  in  transcription.  3. 
Increases  accurac)  b)  discouraging  errors  in  transcrip- 
tion; h\  enforcing  correct  spelling  make-  "good  spellers." 
I.  Gives  the  pupil  a  permanent  record  of  hi-  work.     5. 


Grades  the  exercise  bj  easj  steps,  lor  instance,  the 
grammar  work  will  he  so  disposed  throughout  the  grades 

that   by   the   lime   the  child    ha-   completed    the   8th    Year 

hook,  he  will  have  acquired  a  working  knowledge  of 
technical  grammar  without  knowing  that  he  has  been 
working  in  the  science  of  language.  6.  The  child  ac- 
quires good  methods  of  study.  For  instance,  in  spelling. 
he  acquires  a  method  of  learning  to  spell:  in  the  memory 
gem  exercises,  the  mosl  approved  method  of  learning  a 
selection;  in  the  composition  work  the  art  of  developing 
a  topical  outline:  and  similarly  throughout  the  various 
topics  taken  up  in  the  Series.  7.  It  makes  the  child  self- 
critical  of  his  work  -enforces  introspection.  The  pupil 
has  to  keep  answering  questions  which  develop  and  li\ 
hi-  knowledge.  8.  The  pupil  acquires  facility  in  Inde- 
pendent Study.  He  discerns  that  the  learning  process 
must  he  done  by  himself  and  that  the  teacher  is  hut  a 
guide  and  a  helper.  ').  Each  child  advances  as  rapidly 
as  his  power  for  independent  study  will  permit.  ID.  \l 
the  end  of  the  term  the  pupil  ha-  a  complete  record  of 
his  term"-  work  which  he  ma)  keep  for  reference  in  ad- 
vanced grades.  To  the  teacher:  I.  It  provides  her  with 
rich  and  comprehensive  material.  2.  It  affords  her 
abundant  oportunity  to  employ  her  own  initiative.  .'5. 
It  so  grades  the  lessons  as  to  cover  all  possible  phases  of 
the  grade-work.  4.  It  compels  a  greal  deal  of  oral  dis- 
cussion. 5.  It  familiarizes  the  teacher  with  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  teaching.  6.  It  enables  her  readily 
to  note  the  improvement  of  the  pupils.  7.  It  enables 
the  teacher  to  inaugurate  individual  and  group  work. 
8.  It  aids  in  a  better  gradation  of  the  pupils,  for  each 
child  may  work  along  independent  lines  to  the  limit  of 
his  capacity.  °.  It  gets  her  the  credit  of  "turning  out 
good  spellers."  To  the  supervisor:  I.  It  establishes  a 
minimum  standard  in  English  which  all  teachers  must 
reach.  2.  It  provides  a  basis  upon  which  the  more  skil- 
ful teachers  may  build  by  employing  their  initiative  to 
the  fullest  degree.  .?.  It  provides  for  uniformity  for  all 
(lasses  in  a  given  grade.  I.  Make-  the  group  method 
more  easy  of  adoption  hecau-e  it  allow-  the  brighter  pu- 
pil- to  advance  as  rapidly  as  their  ability  permit-.  5.  It 
allows  the  utmost  opportunity  for  individual  work.  (1.  In 
the  inspection  of  the  written  work  the  supervisor  is 
-pared  the  handling  of  a  great  number  of  packages,  and 
7.  Since  each  pupils  term-work  will  he  in  the  one  honk, 
hi-  individual  progress  mav  he  noted,  which  i-  almost  iiu- 

| ihle   to   do   when,   a-   at    present,   the    pupil's   exhibit 

comprises  many  packages  of  written  work  completed 
during  the  term.  8.  The  supervisor,  by  his  periodical 
inspections,  can  discover  the  progress  which  the  cla-s.  as 
.1  unit,  i-  making.  Material  advantages:  1.  It  will  save 
the  purchasing  of  many  pads  for  written  work.  2.  It 
will  prevent  wastefulness  in  the  use  of  paper.  3.  (ami- 
pel-  care  oil  the  pari  of  pupil  anil  teacher,  since  the  writ- 
ten work  becomes  a  permanent  record.  Tool'  spellers 
become    good    speller-.       I.    Inspection    is    rendered    more 

convenient  because  each  child'-  work  is  concentrated 
under  one  cover.    •">.  Each  child  w  ill  have  the  keener  zeal 

w  hi ch  conies  of  beginning  the  term  with  one"-  own  clean. 

fresh  hook. 
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ARITHMETIC— 4A 

First  Week. 

Oral. — Reading  Numbers — To  20,000.  Roman  numerals 
through  L.     Review. 

Counting — By  all  digits  to  9  as  in  Grade  3B. 
Addition — Adding  numbers  from   1  to  9  to  numbers  from 
9  to  19,  as  18  +  9  =  ?  16  +  7  =  ?  15  +  8=  ?  17  +  7  =  ? 
14  +  9  =  ?  13  +  5  =  ? 

Subtraction — Finding  difference  between  numbers  from  9 
to  19  and  numbers  from  1  to  19,  as  16  —  13  =  ?  18  —  12  =  ? 
15—10=?    19  —  8=?    17—11=?   14—12=? 

Multiplication — Review  tables  through  9  X  12.  Multiply- 
ing any  two  factors,  products  to  fifty. 

Division — Dividing  numbers  to  108  by  numbers  from  1  to 
9,  dividends  to  be  exact  multiples  of  divisors,  as  108  -i-  9  =  ? 
35^-5=?49-h7=?64-^8=?72-^6=?63-^9=   ? 

Separating  numbers  to  fifty  into  two  factors.  Give  two 
factors  of  48,  42,  32,  18,  24,  etc. 

Measurements. — Review  inch,  foot,  and  yard.  Objects 
measured  by  ruler  and  approximately. 

Fractions. — Finding  halves  of  multiples  of  2  within  the 
table,  as  y2  of  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  etc. 

Problems. — One  operation.  Finding  the  sum  of  two  or 
more  numbers,  or  the  difference  between  two  numbers. 

Terms. — Recognize  and  name  divisor  and  quotient. 

Written.— Writing  Numbers.— To  20,000. 

Addition  and  Subtraction. — Continued  practice  with  atten- 
tion to  accuracy  and  rapidity. 

Multiplication. — Multiplicand,  a  number  of  three  orders, 
multiplier  of  one  or  two  orders.  Products  to  be  a  number  of 
not  more  than  five  orders. 

Division. — Short  division.  Divisors  to  9.  Dividends  to  be 
exact  multiples  of  divisors. 

Fractions. — Finding  one-half  of  numbers  of  three  figures. 

Problems. — Involving  one  operation  with  numbers  of  two 
figures. 

Oral  Problems. —  (1)  Matthew  is  11  years  old.  How  old 
was  he  4  years  ago?  (2)  How  much  do  I  pay  for  a  reader 
at  18  cents,  a  slate  at  6  cents,  and  a  copy  book  at  8  cents? 
(3)  A  man  buys  a  coat  for  $9  and  sells  it  for  $13.  What  is 
his  profit.  (4)  What  will  be  the  cost  of  two  11-cent  bars  of 
soap?  (5)  Mary  buys  a  doll  for  19  cents  and  has  6  cents  left. 
How  much  did  she  have  at  first? 

Written  Exercises. 

Add.— (1)  4,632  +  936  +  788  +  39  +  888  +  6  +  25  + 
999.  (2)  2,004  +  678  4-  59  +  384  +  90  +  1,508  +  77. 
(3)  5  +  38  +  957  +1,836  +  2,793+  858  +  99  +  4.  (4) 
287  +  1,085  +  329  +  5,908  +  672  +  84  +  93.  (5)  64  + 
317  +  290  +  4,926  +  3,007  +  215.  Subtract— (6)  8,743 
from  9,000;  (7)  7,327  from  9,004;  (8)  27  from  2,700;  (9) 
5,749  from  6,326;  (10)  2,780  from  3,520;  (11)  8,888  from 
9,200.  Multiply— (12)  523  by  29;  (13)  234  by  47;  (14) 
987  by  8;  (15)  1,827  by  9.  Divide— (16)  9,225  by  9;  (17) 
9,975  by  7;  (18)  7,500  by  6;  (19)  8,124  by  6.  (20)  There 
are  17  boys  in  the  first  row,  19  in  the  second,  13  in  the  third 
and  16  in  the  fourth.  How  many  boys  are  there  in  the  four 
rows?  [The  above  problems  and  exercises  are  taken  from 
Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic] 


Second  Week. 

Oral. — Reading  Numbers. — To  20,000,  including  numbers 
of  dollars  and  cents  written  in  decimal  form.  Review  Roman 
numerals  through  L. 

Counting. — Counting  by  all  digits  to  9.  By  10's  to  120  as  a 
preparation  for  the  10  X  table. 

Addition. — Adding  numbers  from  9  to  19  to  numbers  from 
9  to  19,  as:  19  +  18;  16+  15;  19  +  16;  18  +  10;  15  +  13; 
14  +  19;  13  +  17. 

Finding  sum  of  three  numbers  consisting  of  tens.  10,  60, 
80;  40,  30,  90;  50,  60,  80;  50,  20,  70;  70,  10,  60;  60,  90,  40; 
20,  30,  80. 

Subtraction. — Finding  difference  between  numbers  from 
19  to  29  and  numbers  from  9  to  19,  as:  29  —  18;  28  —  19; 
29—  11;  25—  16;  27—  10;  24—  17;  20—  13. 

Multiplication. — Review  tables  through  9  X  12.  Multiply- 
ing any  two  factors,  products  to  fifty. 

Division.— Dividing  numbers  to  108  by  numbers  from  4  to 
9,  the  dividends  to  be  exact  multiples  of  the  divisors.  Divid- 
ing numbers  of  two  orders  by  2  and  3  with  remainders,  as : 
17  -=-  2,  31  -r-  3,  25  -r-  2,  etc.  Separating  numbers  to  fifty 
into  two  factors. 

Measurements. — Teach  relation  between  foot  and  mile. 

Fractions. — Finding  one-fourth  of  multiples  of  4  within  the 
table,  as :  J4  of  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  etc. 

Problems. — One  operation.  Finding  the  cost  of  more  than 
one  article  when  the  cost  of  one  is  given. 

Written. — Writing  numbers  to  20,000.     Dollars  and  cents. 

Addition  and  Subtraction. — Continued  practice  with  atten- 
tion to  accuracy  and  rapidity. 

Multiplication. — Multiplicand  of  three  or  four  orders, 
dollars  and  cents.  Multiplier  a  number  of  two  orders. 
Product  to  be  a  number  of  not  more  than  five  figures. 

Division. — Dividing  numbers  of  four  or  five  orders  by 
divisors  from  4  to  9  with  no  remainders,  and  by  2  and  3  with 
remainders. 

Fractions. — Finding  one-half  and  one-fourth  of  numbers 
of  three  figures. 

Problems. — Involving  one  operation,  with  numbers  of  two 
orders. 

Signs. — To  indicate  multiplication  involved  in  the  solu- 
tion of  problems. 

Oral  Problems. —  (1)  How  much  must  be  paid  for  9  pounds 
of  meal  at  2  cents  a  pound?  (2)  What  will  4  pints  of  milk 
cost  at  4  cents  a  pint?  (3)  What  is  the  cost  of  4  five-cent 
baseballs?  (4)  What  will  be  the  cost  of  8  yards  of  cloth  at 
$4  per  yard?  (5)  How  much  will  a  dozen  five-cent  oranges 
cost? 

Written  Exercises. 

Add— (1)  3,478  +  384  +  965  +  29  +  450  +  1,873  +685. 
(2)  2,476  +  1,259  +  2,647  +  309  +  875  +  33  +  8.  (3) 
589  +  847  +  1,634  +  2,801  +  689  +  2,256.  (4)  $13.57  + 
$8.69  +  $.31  +  $2.15  +  $30.70  +  $9.58  +  $.39.  (5)  $20.68 
+  $12.56  +  $9.99  +  $.55  +  $6.37  +  $26.58  +  $.25.  Find 
the  difference  between  (6)  9,000  and  8,790;  (7)  8.006  and 
7,999;  (8)  7,654  and  6,789;  (9)  8,493  and  6,789;  (10)  $69.50 
and  $90.40.  Multiply— (11)  $36.21  by  27;  (12)  $20.14  by 
36;  (13)  531  bv  39;  (14)  436  bv  17.  Divide— (15)  9.024  by 
6;  (16)  7,301  by  7;  (17)  9,640  by  8;  (18)  9,486  by  9;  (19) 
6,872  by  3;  (20)  9,783  by  2.     (21)  I  bought  18  pounds  »f 
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meat  at  23  cents  a  pound.  What  is  the  amount  of  my  bill? 
i  22  )  \\  hat  will  be  paid  for  36  cows  at  $45  each?  (23)  Mrs. 
Brown  buys  a  sideboard  for  $25,  a  table  for  $15  and  6  chairs 
at  $2  each.  I  low  many  dollars  does  she  spend?  (24)  Find 
the  cost  of  64  overcoats  at  $37  each.  (25)  What  is  l/z  of  298 ; 
>4  of  876?  [The  above  problems  and  exercises  are  taken 
from  Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic] 

Third  Week. 

Oral.— Reading  Numbers.— To  40,000,  including  numbers 
of  dollars  and  cents.     Roman  numerals  through  LX. 

Counting. — By  10's.     By  6's  beginning  with  1. 

Addition. — Adding  numbers  from  9  to  19  to  numbers  from 
19  to  29,  as:  29  +  19,  27  +  18,  22  -f-  15,  etc.  Finding  sum 
of  three  numbers  consisting  of  tens. 

Subtraction. — Finding  difference  between  numbers  from 
19  to  29  and  9  to  29,  as:  29  —  26,  23  —  18,  25  —  21,  etc. 

Multiplication. — Teach  10  X  table.  Multiplying  any  two 
factors,  products  to  fifty. 

Division. — Dividing  numbers  to  120  by  numbers  from  5  to 
9,  the  dividends  to  be  exact  multiples  of  the  divisors.  Divid- 
ing numbers  of  two  orders  by  numbers  from  2  to  4  with  re- 
mainders as  33  -f-  4,  26  H-  4,  31  -^  3.  23  -=-  2,  etc.  Separating 
numbers  to  fifty  into  two  factors. 

Measurements. — Review  inch,  foot,  yard  and  mile. 

Fractions. — Finding  one-fourth  and  three-fourths  of 
multiples  of  4  within  the  table.  %  of  and  }i  of  4,  12,  16,  48, 
24,  36,  32,  8,  20,  28,  44,  40. 

Problems. — One  operation.  Finding  the  cost  of  one  article 
when  the  cost  of  more  than  one  is  given.  Finding  one-half  or 
one-fourth  of  a  number. 

Terms. — Recognize  and  name  divisor,  dividend  and 
quotient. 

Written. — Writing  Numbers. — To  40,000.  Dollars  and 
cents. 

Addition  and  Subtraction. — Continued  practice.  Proofs  of 
sums  in  addition. 

Multiplication. — Short  method  of  multiplying  integers 
by  I 

Division. — Dividing  numbers  of  four  or  five  orders  by 
numbers  from  5  to  9  with  no  remainders  and  by  numbers  from 
2  to  4  with  remainders. 

Fractions. — Finding  one-half  or  one-fourth  of  numbers  of 
three  figures. 

'  lems. — One  operation  with  numbers  of  two  orders. 

Oral  Problems. —  (1)  John  paid  15  cents  for  3  pencils; 
what  did  one  pencil  cost  (2)  Henry  paid  25  cents  for  two 
pounds  of  crackers,  what  is  the  cost  of  one  pound?  (3)  I 
had  40  cents  and  spent  x/i  of  it  for  a  yard  of  muslin ;  how 
much  did  I  spend?  (4)  John  has  48  chickens  and  sells  l/2  of 
them,  how  many  does  he  sell?  (5)  I  bought  4  verbenas  for 
32  cents.  What  did  each  plant  cost ;  if  they  were  of  equal 
value  ? 

Written  Exercises. 

Add— (1)  333  +  683  +  393  +  633  +  374  +  497  +  998. 

383  +  373  +  435  4-  393  +  824  +  789  +  985.     (3) 

I-  383  +  337  +  363  +  334  +  878  +  796.     (4)  39  + 

353  4-  633  +  987  4-  345  +  859  +  876.     (5)  9  +  692  + 

593  -f  836  +  363  +  743  +  998  +  878.    Subtract— (6)   2,556 

from   26,345;    (7)    1,546   from    15.043;    (8)   36   from   30,533; 


(9)  3,455  from  30,334;  (10)  $6.79  from  $60.80.  Multiply— 
(11)  7,865  by  10;  (12)  3,720  by  30;  (13)  289  by  98;  (14) 
398  by  67.  Divide— (15)  15,203  by  4;  (16)  7,057  by  3.  (17) 
The  dividend  is  21,888  and  the  divisor  is  8.  What  is  the 
quotient?  (18)  Find  y2  of  297.  (19)  What  is  */A  of  665? 
(20)  If  a  ton  of  coal  costs  $7  what  will  95  tons  cost?  (21) 
If  a  man  earns  $98  a  month  what  will  he  earn  in  9  months? 
(22)  I  bought  2  yards  of  flannel  for  75  cents;  what  was  the 
cost  of  1  yard?  (23)  If  4  dresses  cost  $93  what  does  one 
dress  cost?  (24)  What  is  %  of  999  yards?  (25)  What  is 
l/2  of  739  dollars?  [Most  of  the  above  problems  and  exercises 
are  taken  from  Cook  and  Cropsey's  New  Elementary 
Arithmetic] 

Fourth  Week. 

Oral. — Reading  Numbers. — To  60,000,  including  numbers 
of  dollars  and  cents.    Roman  numerals  through  LX. 

Counting. — By  all  digits  to  9.  By  ll's  to  132,  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  11  X  table. 

Addition. — Adding  numbers  from  19  to  29  to  numbers  from 
19  to  29,  as :  20  +  27,  28  +  24,  23  +  26,  etc.  Finding  the 
sum  of  three  numbers  consisting  of  tens. 

Subtraction. — Finding  the  difference  between  numbers 
from  29  to  39  and  numbers  from  9  to  39,  as  30  —  21,  32  —  29, 
37  —  19,  etc. 

Multiplication. — Review  tables  through  10  X  12.  Multiply- 
ing any  two  factors,  products  to  fifty. 

Division. — Dividing  numbers  to  120  by  divisors  from  6  to 
10,  the  dividends  to  be  exact  multiples  of  the  divisors. 
Dividing  numbers  of  two  orders  by  4  and  5  with  remainders, 
as :  64  —■  5,  53  -f-  5,  49  -=-  4,  etc.  Separating  numbers  to  fifty 
into  two  factors. 

Measurements. — Changing  feet  to  yards ;  yards  to  feet. 
Measuring  lengths  and  distances  in  feet  and  yards.  Prove  a 
distance  measured  in  feet  is  the  same  as  when  measured  in 
yards,  though  the  number  of  feet  is  three  times  the  number 
of  yards. 

Fractions. — Finding  one-third  of  multiples  of  3  within  the 
table,  as:  ^  of  3,  15,  33,  27,  etc. 

Problems.- — Involving  one  or  two  operations.  Finding  one 
of  the  equal  parts  of  a  number.  Finding  three-fourths  of  a 
number. 

Written. — Writing  Numbers. — To  60,000.  Dollars  and 
cents. 

Addition  and  Subtraction. — Continued  practice.  Proofs  in 
subtraction. 

Multiplication. — Multiplicand  a  number  of  three  or  four 
orders  ;  multiplier  a  number  of  two  orders;  the  product  a  num- 
ber of  not  more  than  five  figures. 

Division. — Continued  practice  in  dividing  numbers  of  four 
or  five  orders  by  divisors  from  6  to  10  with  no  remainders  and 
by  divisors  from  2  to  5  with  remainders.  Short  process  of 
dividing  by  10  and  multiples  of  10.  Divide  4,920  by  40 ;  13,680 
by  30:  21,650  by  50. 

Teach  long  division.  First  use  divisors  of  two  orders  end- 
ing in  o's  worked  by  short  division  and  then  by  long  division 
1  no  remainders).  For  best  method  of  presenting  long  division 
refer  to  "Methods  in  Arithmetic,"  John  11.  Walsh,  page  93. 

Fractions. — Finding   three-fourths   of   a   number  of  three 

figure1-. 

(Continued  on  page  46.) 
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ARITHMETIC— 4B 

First  Week. 

Oral.— Reading  numbers.  100,000  to  500,000.  Special 
drill  on  numbers  witb  cipher  in  tens  and  hundreds  places,  as : 
396,078;  147,086;  283,009 ;  459,006 ;  274,060. 

Roman  numerals  I  to  L. 

Counting  by  2s,  beginning  with  1  and  2. 

Addition.  Finding  the  sum  of  two  numbers  of  two  orders, 
sum  of  neither  column  to  exceed  9.  36  4~  52 ;  71  4-  28 ;  43  4- 
36;  52  +  35;  24  4-  44. 

Subtraction.  Numbers  of  two  figures,  no  borrowing. 
47—  15;  65  —  30;  56  —  22;  78  —  26;  98  —  34. 

Multiplication.  Review  2,  4.  3,  6  tables.  19  X  2 ;  45  X  3 ; 
23  X  6;  60  X  5;  84  X  2. 

Division.  Review  2,  4,  3,  6  tables.  48  -f-  2;  36  -H  4; 
69  -r-  3;  72  -=-  6;  54  -=-  6. 

Measurements.  Review  pint,  quart  and  gallon.  1.  How 
many  pints  in  9  quarts?  2.  How  many  gallons  in  16  quarts? 
3.  In  Y\  of  a  gallon  how  many  pints  are  there?  Problems 
similar  to  these  may  be  found  in  Walsh's  Graded  Mental 
Arithmetic,  Part  I,  on  page  16,  and  in  Nichols  New  Graded 
Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Book  Four,  on  page  3. 

Fractions. — Finding  one  or  more  of  the  equal  parts  of  multi- 
ples of  2,  3,  4,  as  y2  of  14,  20,  18,  24;  %  of  15,  21,  36,  24;  % 
and  yA  of  36,  8,  48,  40,  16,  28. 

Fractions. — Terms  unit  and  fraction.  Units  dividided  into 
halves,  fourths  and  eighths.  These  parts  compared.  Num- 
bers like  y2,  }i,  $%i,  2/i  yd.,  are  called  fractions.  These  are 
read :  One-half,  three-fourths,  five-eighths  of  a  dollar,  two- 
thirds  of  a  yard,  respectively.     A  unit  is  one;  as  1  apple,  $1, 

1  ft.,  1  doz.  A  fraction  is  one  or  more  of  the  equal  parts  of  a 
unit.  For  example,  Y  represents  3  of  the  4  equal  parts  into 
which  the  unit  is  divided.  The  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Book 
Three.     Byrnes-Richman.     Roberts. 

Fractions. — Teacher  may  then  draw  3  rectangles  on  black- 
board of  equal  size,  one  under  the  other.     Divide  the  first  into 

2  equal  parts,  each  of  which  is  marked  Y ;  the  second  into  4 
parts,  each  %,  and  the  third  into  8  parts,  each  %.  Into  how 
many  equal  parts  is  the  first  unit  divided?  What  is  each  part 
called?  How  many  halves  make  a  whole?  Into  how  many 
equal  parts  is  the  second  unit  divided?  What  is  each  part 
called?  How  many  fourths  make  a  whole?  How  many 
fourths  equal  a  half?  Into  how  many  equal  parts  is  the 
third  unit  divided?  What  is  each  part  called?  How  many 
eighths  make  a  whole?  How  many  eighths  equal  a  half? 
How  many  equal  a  fourth?     How  many  equal  three-fourths? 

Problems. — 1.  In  a  schoolroom  there  are  27  boys  and  32 
girls.  How  many  pupils  are  there  in  the  room?  2.  Three 
girls  went  blackberrying.  The  first  picked  15  quarts,  the 
second  11  quarts,  and  the  third  9  quarts.  How  many  berries 
did  the  three  pick  ? 

Writing  Numbers. — See  Reading  Numbers.  Dollars  and 
cents.  Addition.  Four  addends,  numbers  to  500,000.  Dol- 
lars and  cents.  428,065  4-  97,006  +  384,793  4-  841 :  256,007 
4-  99  4-  37,082  +  143,943;  $.76  4-  1,380.59  4-  4,240.05  4- 
867.64;  363,003  --  87.189;  $4,210.51  —  739.47;  433,003  — 
171,957. 

Multiplication. — By  numbers  of  two  orders,  products  to 
m-mbers  of  six  orders.  5,398  X  64;  7,206  X  36;  4,087  X 
«?;  8,850  X  43:9,187  X  26. 


Division,  Short. — Long  by  two  figures,  with  not  more  than 
three  figures  in  quotients.  Divide  176,935  by  2;  87,621  by  3; 
348,707  by  4;  570,343  by  6;  108,416  by  6.  Divide  and  prove 
23,684  -^  62 ;  22,527  -^  36;  39,228  -f-  42 ;  24,257  -^  34 ;  36,785 
-f-  64. 

Measurements. — Liquid  Measure.  1.  Change  to  pints  72 
qts. ;  64  gals. ;  96  qts. ;  75  gals.  2.  Change  to  quarts  488  pts. ; 
396  pts.  3.  Change  to  gallons  372  qts. ;  860  qts. ;  496  pts. ;  952 
pts.     Milne's  New  York  State  Arithmetic,  First  Book. 

Problems. — 1.  A  father  gave  to  his  eldest  son  $315,  to  the 
second  $298,  to  the  third  $265,  to  the  fourth  $217.  How 
many  dollars  did  he  give  to  all?  2.  One  man  has  305  sheep, 
and  his  neighbor  has  142  sheep.  How  many  more  sheep 
has  one  man  than  the  other?  Nichols'  New  Graded  Lessons  in 
Arithmetic,  Book  Three.  3.  A  man  had  $525.  He  spent 
$146  and  $217.     How  much  did  he  have  left  ? 

Second  Week. 

Oral.— Reading  numbers.  500,000  to  999,999.  Special 
drill  on  numbers  with  ciphers  in  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
places.  890,724 ;  904,674 ;  500,591 ;  700,432 ;  600,089 ;  400,004. 
Roman  numerals.  L  to  C.  Counting  by  3s,  beginning  with 
1,  2  and  3. 

Addition. — Finding  sum  of  two  numbers  of  two  orders, 
sum  of  units  column  less  than  10,  tens  column  greater  than  10. 
76  4- 32;  83  4- 44;  65  4-  73 ;  54  4- 64 ;  46  4- 93. 

Subtraction. — Numbers  of  two  orders,  no  borrowing. 
94  —  72 ;  69  —  35  ;  87  —  14 ;  39  —  27 ;  52  —  42. 

Multiplication.— Review  3,  6,  9  tables.  51  X  9;  46  X  3: 
83  X  6;  22  X  9;  75  X  3. 

Division. — Review  3,  6  and  9  tables. 

Measurements. — Review  inch,  foot,  yd.  and  mile.  1.  How 
many  inches  in  6  feet?  2.  How  many  inches  in  %  of  a  foot? 
3.  In  21  inches  how  many  feet  are  there?  Problems  similar 
to  these  may  be  found  on  page  60  of  Walsh's  Graded  Mental 
Arithmetic,  Part  I. 

Fractions. — Finding  one  or  more  of  the  equal  parts  of  the 
multiples  of  6  and  9.  Y>  and  %  of  30,  54,  12,  72,  42 ;  1/9,  2/9, 
5/9,  7/9  and  8/9  of  108,  63,  27,  81,  45,  etc. 

Fractions. — Review  terms  unit  and  fraction.  Compare 
halves  and  sixths ;  and  thirds  and  sixths.  Teacher  may  draw 
3  rectangles  on  blackboard  of  equal  size,  placing  one  under 
the  other.  Divide  the  first  into  2  parts  marked  halves,  the 
same  for  sixths  and  thirds.  When  a  unit  is  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  what  is  each  part  called?  Into  six  equal  parts? 
Into  three  equal  parts?  How  many  sixths  make  a  whole? 
How  many  in  one-half?  How  many  make  one  third?  How 
many  sixths  make  two  thirds? 

Problems. — 1.  How  many  inches  in  %  yd.?  2.  Find  the 
cost  of  3  pounds  of  steak  at  21  cents  per  pound.  3.  There  are 
97  pupils  in  a  school,  46  of  them  boys.  How  many  girls  in 
the  school? 

Writing  Numbers. — See  Reading  Numbers.  Dollars  and 
cents.  Addition.  Five  addends,  numbers  to  999,999.  Dollars 
and  cents.  380,795  4-  500,821  4-  3,007  4-  679,216  4-  720.072: 
$8,002.75  4-  9.87  4-  4,960.71  4-  7,538.8S  4  640.06;  159,627  4- 
48,779  4-  600,261  4-  986.534  4  55  ;  900.721  —  S9.2W ;  830,453 
—  432,685  ;  $7,070.07  —  6,  463.48. 

Multiplication. — As  first  week,  multiplicands  with  dollars 
and  cents.  Multiply  $47.21  by  36 ;  $86.05  by  92  ;  $39.  IS  by  49 ; 
$70.59  by  62;  $68.34  by  91. 
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Division. — Short,  dividends  with  dollars  and  cents.  Long, 
same  as  first  week.  Divide  $24.83  by  9;  $173.04  by  3;  $87.59 
bv  6;  $321.15  by  9;  $5,035.26  by  4.  Divide  "555  +  39; 
35,485  -^  62;  39,601  -^-  94;  57,270  -^  69;  59,156  -h  92. 

Measurements. — Linear  Measure.  1.  How  many  yards 
are  there  in  5  mi.?  In  7  mi.?  In  y2  mi.?  In  J4  nii.?  2. 
How  many  feet  are  there  in  2  mi.?  In  6  mi.?  In  y<  mi.?  In 
yi  mi.?  In  9  mi.?  Buker-Felter  Arithmetics,  Book  One.  3. 
How  many  paces  each  2  ft.  in  length  shall  we  have  to  take  in 
walking  a  mile?  4.  How  many  feet  of  rubber  tubing  will  be 
needed  for  two  gas  stoves,  if  one  requires  54  in.?  Graded 
Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  Jury-O'Connell-Shallow. 

Problems. — 1.  Find  the  cost  of  1  yard  of  oilcloth  if  26 
yards  cost  $10.40.  2.  Find  the  cost  of  3  houses,  each  costing 
$5,700.  3.  A  yard  of  cloth  is  worth  96  cents.  What  is  the 
value  of  three-fourths  of  a  yard?  IValsh's  New  Primary 
Arithmetic,  Part  Two.  4.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  signed  on  July  4th,  1776.  How  many  years  was  it  from 
that  date  to  the  last  Fourth  of  July?  5.  There  are  13,672 
voters  in  our  town.  At  the  last  election  7,184  voted  for  the 
Democratic  party,  769  did  not  vote  at  all,  and  the  rest  voted  for 
the  other  parties.  How  many  voted  for  other  parties?  Buker- 
Felter  Arithmetics,  Book  One,  Part  Two. 

Third  Week. 

Oral. — Reading  numbers.  Teach  millions.  1,476,922; 
5,384,704;  2,195,745;  6,321,576;  9,805,607. 

Roman  numerals  C  to  CC. 

Counting  by  4s  beginning  with  1  and  2. 

Addition. — Finding  sum  of  two  numbers  of  two  figures; 
sum  of  both  columns  to  exceed  10.  69  +  53 ;  84  +  39;  57  + 
56;  78+  54;  45 +  97. 

Subtraction. — Numbers  of  two  figures ;  units  figure  of  sub- 
trahend to  be  greater  than  units  figure  of  minuend.  93  —  27; 
61  —  39 :  72  —  16 ;  80  —  53  ;  44  —  27.  Multiplication.— Re- 
view 2,  4  and  8  tables.  87  X  2 ;  65  X  4 ;  43  X  8 ;  91  X  8 ; 
36  X  4-  Division.— Review  2,  4  and  8  tables.  128  -^  4;  184 
-r-  2;  168  -^  8;  164  -=-  4.  Measurements. — Review  minute, 
hour,  day,  week,  month  and  year.  1.  How  many  months  in  8 
years?  2.  How  many  hours  in  y%  of  a  day?  3.  In  8  weeks 
how  many  school  days  are  there?  Problems  similar  to  these 
may  be  found  in  Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic,  Part  I, 
on  page  77,  and  in  Nichols'  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithme- 
tic, Hook  Four,  on  page  12. 

Oral. — Fractions. — Finding  one  or  more  of  the  equal  parts 
of  multiples  of  8.     y&,  ys,  Yi  and  Ji  of  72,  16,  40,  96,  8,  64,  56. 

Fractions. — Terms  numerator  and  denominator.  A  frac- 
tion has  two  terms,  a  numerator  and  a  denominator.  For  ex- 
ample, 3  and  4  are  the  terms  of  fraction  .)4-  The  denominator 
of  a  fraction  shows  into  how  many  equal  parts  the  unit  is 
divided.  It  is  written  below  the  line.  In  the  fraction  y.  the 
denominator,  4,  denotes  that  the  unit  is  divided  into  4  equal 
parts.  The  numerator  of  a  fraction  shows  how  many  of  the 
equal  parts  are  taken  to  form  the  fraction.  It  i^  written  above 
the  line.  In  the  fraction  y  the  numerator,  3.  denotes  how- 
many  fourths  are  taken.  Hence  y  means,  y  +  14  +  34-  °r 
3  times  %.  The  Pupil's  Arithmetic,  Book  Three.  Byrnes- 
Richman,  Roberts. 

Fractions. —  1.  Write  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  9  and 
whose   denominator    is    15.     2.    Write   a    fraction    whose   de- 


nominator is  56  and  whose  numerator  is  49.  3.  Write  a  frac- 
tion whose  denominator  is  _'4.  write  your  own  numerator.  4. 
Write  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  35,  write  your  own  de- 
nominator.    5.  Write  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  75. 

Problems: — 1.  Change  y$  of  a  day  to  hours.  2.  When 
milk  is  8  cents  a  quart,  how  many  quarts  can  be  bought  for  64 
cents?     3.  How  many  days  are  there  in  8  weeks? 

Written. — Writing  Numbers.  See  Reading  Numbers. 
Dollars  and  cents.  Addition. — Six  addends,  millions.  Dol- 
lars and  cents.  3,695,244  +  971,307  +  5,507,921  +  9,079  + 
8,124,593  +  4,382,416;  7,406,822;  +  9,591,576  +  87,007  + 
2,624,141  +  75  +  700,613;  $5,382.50  +  496.66  +  .85  + 
6,471.00  +  920.92  +  2,164.73;  $4,320.05  —  796.78;  6,307,822 
—  78,966;  8,523,014  —  2,767,459. 

Multiplication. — Numbers  of  three  orders  by  numbers  of 
three  orders.  387  X  241 ;  609  X  368 ;  529  X  923 ;  487  X  693 ; 
690  X  829. 

Division. — Short.  Long  by  two  figures,  dividends  with 
dollars  and  cents.  Divide  503,841  by  8;  $1,082.04  by  9; 
$45,793  by  6;  $3,505.01  by  8;  297,432  by  3.  $409.86  -^  46; 
$467.40  -i-  82;  $248.22  -^  63;  $813.12  +-  88;  $631.90  -^  89. 

Measurements. — Time  Measure.  1.  If  a  watch  ticks  286 
times  in  a  minute,  how  many  times  does  it  tick  in  an  hour? 

2.  How  many  days  are  there  in  ^  of  a  year?  3.  Change  to 
minutes  18  hrs. ;  720  sees. ;  22  hrs. ;  840  sees. ;  29  hrs. ;  960  sees. 
4.  Change  to  days  96  hrs. ;  104  wks. ;  18  wks. ;  288  hrs. ;  14 
yrs. ;  116  yrs.  Milne's  Neiv  York  State  Arithmetic,  First 
Book. 

Problems. —  1.  Robert  had  $15.00  with  which  to  fit  up  a 
carpenter  shop.  He  spent  $4.75  for  a  bench  and  $7.50  for 
tools.  How  much  of  his  money  remained  unspent?  2. 
Robert's  father  bought  a  bookcase  for  $12.75,  and  3  new  pic- 
tures at  $5.50  each.  How  much  did  he  spend?  Everyday 
Arithmetic,  by  Hoyt  and  Peet,  Book  1. 

Fourth  Week. 

Oral. — Reading  Numbers.  Millions.  Special  drill  on 
numbers  having  cipher  in  thousands  and  ten  thousands  places. 
2,400,875;  3,900,527;  8,600,139;  5,300,456;  7,200,298. 

Roman  Numerals  CC  to  CCC. 

Counting  by  4s  beginning  with  3  and  4. 

Addition.  Continue  drill.  $.67  +  .57;  $.25  +  .89;  $.66  + 
.85 ;  $.78  +  .64 ;  $.38  +  .96. 

Subtraction. — Continue  practice.  35  —  17  ;  86  —  39 ;  93  — 
58;  42  — 37;  77  —  48. 

Similar  drills  in  addition  and  subtraction  may  be  found  in 
Graded  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  Fourth  Year,  Second  Half. 
55,  79,  82,  86,  87,   108,   109,   142,   153,   162,   182,   183,  201. 

Multiplication. — Review  tables  of  5  and  10. 

Division. — Review  tables  of  5s  and  10s. 

Measurements. — Review  pint,  quart,  peck  and  bushel.  1 . 
There  are  8  quarts  in  a  peck  and  4  pecks  in  a  bushel.  How 
many  quarts  in  a  bushel?     2.    How  many  quarts  in  3  pecks? 

3.  A  man  used  10  bushels  of  wheat  in  sowing  a  field.  How 
many  pecks  did  he  use?  These  and  other  problems  may  be 
found  in  IValsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic,  Part  I,  on  page  47. 

Fractions. — Finding  one  or  more  of  the  equal  parts  of 
multiples  of  5  and  10. 

Fractions. — Adding  and  subtracting  fractions  having  same 
(Continued  on  page  46.) 
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ARITHMETIC— 5A 

First  Month. 

I.  Notation  and  Numeration.  Oral:  Explanation  of 
Units,  Thousands  and  Millions  periods.  Teach  meaning  of 
order  and  period  and  names  of  the  orders.  Have  blackboard 
drills  in  reading  numbers  of  one,  two  and  three  periods,  as: 
Read  the  following  numbers :  706 ;  76;  67;  9,847 ;  8 ;  72,907 ; 
81,916;  206,206;  85,964,100;  700,700,070;  968,906,680. 

Numbers  may  also  be  read  from  text-books.  References. — 
Harvey's  Practical  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  pages  IS,  16.  Byrnes- 
Richman-Roberts'  Arithmetic,  Book  IV,  pages  2,  3,  4.  Walsh's 
New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Part  I,  pages  17,  18. 
Buker-Felter  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  Part  I,  pages  1,  2,  57. 

Have  drills  in  reading  Dollars  and  Cents  from  blackboard 
and  text-books.  References. — Walsh's  New  Grammar  School 
Arithmetic,  Part  I,  pages  32,  33.  Dubb's  Arithmetic  Problems, 
page  26. 

Written. — Writing  numbers  of  one,  two  and  three  periods 
from  dictation.  Copying  numbers  from  blackboard  and  text- 
books. Example. — Write  in  figures :  Ninety-six ;  seven  hun- 
dred nine ;  eighteen  ;  four  thousand  seventy ;  etc. 

Writing  dollars  and  cents  to  $1,000.00  from  dictation  and 
books.  Note:  (Read  the  numbers  to  the  children,  requiring 
them  to  be  written  as  read.  When  written  require  pupils  to 
read  them.)  References  for  writing  numbers  of  three  orders 
and  Dollars  and  Cents. — Buker-Felter  Arithmetic,  Book  II, 
Part  I,  pages  3-6.  Harvey's  Practical  Arithmetic,  Book  II, 
pages  14,  15,  16,  22,  23.  Baird's  Arithmetic,  Book  IV  (4th  yr.), 
page  5.  Nichols  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Book 
V,  pages  13,  14,  15. 

II.  Integers. — Fundamental  Operations. — Oral.  (1)  Addi- 
tion and  (2)  Subtraction  of  numbers  of  two  orders  with  carry- 
ing and  borrowing— numbers  1  to  39.  Drills :  19  —  12 ;  17  -f- 
9 ;  16  +  5 ;  18  —  10 ;  29  —  18 ;  39  —  39 ;  27  —  18 ;  21  +  39. 

Addition  and  subtraction  drills  combined,  as,  (18  +  9)  — 
10  =  17;  (21  +  7)  —  (8  +  4)  =  16.  Teach  use  of 
parenthesis.  Daily  rapid  drills  in  addition  and  subtraction 
may  be  found  in  Jury,  O'Connell  and  Shallows'  Arithmetic, 
Fifth  Year,  First  Half,  pages  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  15.  (3)  Multi- 
plication tables — 2  X  through  12  X-  Sight  drills. — Multipliers 
through  4.  16  X  3  =  48;  15  pt.  X  2  =  30  pt. ;  17  qt.  X  4  = 
68  qt. ;  10  X  3  =  30 ;  24  min.  X  3  =  72  min;  12  X  4  =  48. 
(4)  Division  tables  -i-  2  through  -H  12.  Sight  drills. — 
Even  and  uneven  division,  divisors  through  4.  19  -f-  2  =  9y  ; 
38  qt.  -=-  2  =  19  qt. ;  26  min.  -=-  3  =  8%  min. ;  37  pt.  -=-  4  = 
9%  pt. ;  30  -=-  3  =  10.  Multiplication  and  division  drills  com- 
bined:  Use  of  parenthesis  (8  X  6)  -^  2  =  24;  (8  X  6)  -H 
(4X3)=  4.  For  additional  drills  see  Jury,  O'Connell  and 
Shallows'  Arithmetic,  Fifth  Year,  First  Half,  pages  16,  18, 
22,  23. 

Written. —  (1)  Addition  and  (2)  Subtraction  of  numbers 
of  one  and  two  periods.  Dollars  and  Cents.  Special  attention 
proofs  of  subtraction.  (3)  Multiplication  of  numbers  of  three, 
four  and  five  orders  by  ten  and  multiples  of  ten  (short 
methods)  ;  by  eleven  and  twelve ;  by  numbers  of  two  and  three 
orders  (special  attention  to  proofs).  (4)  Division  of  num- 
bers of  three,  four  and  five  orders  by  ten  and  multiples  of  ten, 
by  eleven  and  twelve ;  by  numbers  of  one  and  two  orders. 
(Proofs  of  division.) 

III.  Factoring. — Oral:     Kinds     of     numbers,     whole     or 


integers,  fractions  and  mixed  numbers.  Definition  of  odd,  even 
and  prime  numbers.  Drills  in  selecting  odd,  even  and  prime 
numbers.  Illustration  and  definition  of  integer,  factor,  com- 
mon factor.  Drills  and  exercises  in  factoring  and  selecting 
common  factor  of  two  or  more  numbers.  (Factors  of  numbers 
from  1  to  144.)  Examples. — Give  the  common  factors  of: 
27  and  54;  108  and  144;  96,  24  and  8;  75  and  50;  81,  27,  and 
108;  54,  21  and  12;  144  and  132;  11,  77  and  110;  10,  80,  120 
and  90;  81  and  9. 

Written. — Finding  and  writing  factors  and  common 
factors  of  numbers  1  to  144.  Writing  odd,  even  and  prime 
numbers. — References:  Buker-Felter  Arithmetic,  Book  II, 
Part  I,  pages  32,  34;  Byrnes,  Richman  and  Roberts'  Arithmetic. 
Book  IV,  pages  25,  26;  Walsh's  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  page  61, 
ex.  115.  Exercises:  Write  the  odd  numbers  between  1  and 
100;  the  even  numbers  between  200  and  300,  600  and  800. 

IV.  Fractions  and  Mixed  Numbers. — Oral:  (a)  Meaning, 
illustration  and  definition  of  fraction  and  mixed  number,  (b) 
Parts  of  a  fraction  (numerator,  denominator),  (c)  Classifica- 
tion of  fractions  (proper,  improper).  Drills:  Classify  the 
following  fractions  and  give  reasons  for  your  answers :  27/9, 
16/5,  144/7,  83/83,  7/12,  7/10,  15/9,  4/4,  etc.  (d)  Changing 
of  mixed  numbers  to  improper  fractions  and  improper  frac- 
tions to  mixed  numbers.  (Teach  method  and  have  rules  in- 
volved memorized  by  children.)  Drills:  Reduce  39/12,  72/5, 
96/6,  87/11,  etc.,  to  mixed  numbers.  Reduce  2l/3,  Ay2,  5%, 
8  9/10,  etc.,  to  improper  fractions.  For  additional  drills  see 
Harvey's  Practical  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  pages  91  and  92; 
Buker-Felter  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  Part  I,  pages  90  and  91, 
ex.  19  and  23.  (e)  Finding  common  denominators  of  two  or 
more  fractions.  Definition  and  method  of  finding  common 
denominator  based  on  finding  common  factor  of  the 
denominators  of  the  fractions,  (f)  Addition  and  subtraction 
of  easy  fractions  at  sight,  as:  y  -f  y3;  y  +  y2  ;  y  +  y2; 

y  +  y-,  4/9  -  \/9;  4/9 -y3;y-y3;y5  +  y2;  1/10  - 

y, ;  1/12  +  y6.  (g)  Reduction  of  fractions  to  fractions  of 
higher  and  lower  denominations.  Drills:  Change  y>,  J4»  2/8 
to  8ths;  y,  y,  1/10  to  20ths.  Change  3/9,  4/10,  5/40,  etc.. 
to  lowest  terms. — References:  Harvey *s  Practical  Arithmetic, 
Book  II,  pages  87,  88,  89;  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  by  Byrnes. 
Richman  and  Roberts,  Book  IV,  pages  32,  33. 

Written. — Write  twenty  proper  and  improper  fractions 
and  give  reasons  for  answers,  (b)  Changing  mixed  numbers 
to  improper  fractions  and  vice  versa,  as :  72/5,  376/12,  569/9, 
185/7,  216/15,  285/27,  278/19,  etc.— References :  Harvey's 
Practical  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  page  91 ;  Buker-Felter 
Arithmetic,  Book  II,  pages  90  and  91.  (c)  Changing  frac- 
tions to  fractions  having  common  denominators.  Addition 
and  subtraction  of  fractions  and  mixed  numbers,  common 
denominators  to  be  found  by  inspection,  (d)  Reduction  of 
fractions  to  higher  and  lower  terms. 

V.  Denominate  Numbers. — Oral:  Review  Liquid,  Dry  and 
Time  Measures  and  use  the  denominate  units  in  simple  prob- 
lems. Teach  use  of  each  measure.  Liquid  Measure  is  used  in 
measuring  liquids,  such  as  water,  oil,  vinegar,  milk,  cider,  beer, 
wine,  etc.  Teach  3\y2  gal.  make  1  barrel  and  63  gal.  make 
1  hogshead.  (Give  children  an  idea  of  the  size  of  a  barrel 
and  hogshead  by  means  of  pictures,  drawings,  experiences, 
etc.)  Dry  Measure  is  used  in  measuring  grain,  fruits. 
vegetables,  and  dry  commodities.    Teach  the  number  of  quarts 
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and  pints  in  a  bushel.  Time  Measure  is  used  in  measuring  time. 
(Review  telling  time  as  many  children  will  be  found  unable 
to  tell  the  correct  time).  Teach  leap  year  and  century.  Teach 
general  principle  of  reduction,  ascending  and  descending,  i.  e. 
Changing  from  higher  to  lower  denominations  =  multiply ;  — 
lower  to  higher  =  divide.  Oral  drills:  How  many  pt.  in  6,  8, 
12,  7,  4,  10,  9  qt.?  gal.?  How  many  da.  in  9,  7,  6,  3,  12,  4 
weeks?  How  many  months  in  40,  24,  48,  25.  37.  49  weeks? 
Find  yit  y&,  %,  of  64,  32,  48,  24,  72  pt.,  qt.,  gal.,  etc.  Find 
1/10  of  60,  30,  20,  80,  100  min.  Oral  problems:  (1)  How 
many  mo.  in  7  yr.  ?  84  mo.  (2)  15  min.  is  what  part  of  an 
hr. ?  14-  30  min  =  y2.  45  min.  =  y,.  (3)  A  boy  saved  3 
cents  every  day.  How  much  will  he  save  in  the  month  of 
March?  93  cents.  (4)  How  many  days  in  June,  July  and 
August?  92  days,  etc.  Additional  oral  problems  on  denom- 
inate numbers  may  be  found  in  Harvey's  Practical  Arithmetic, 
Book  II,  pages  165  and  181  ;  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  by  Byrnes, 
Richman  and  Roberts,  Book  IV,  pages  106,  107,  108,  109. 

Written  Problems  on  Denominate  Numbers. — (1)  Change 
462  pt.  to  qt.  =  231  qt.  (2)  How  many  wk.  in  728  da.  = 
104  wk.  (3)  Change  764  hr.  to  min.  =  45,840  min.  (4) 
How  many  yr.  in  9,784  mo.  =  81 5j^  yr.  Additional  examples 
may  be  found  in  Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Part 

I,  pages  44  and  45;  Nichols  New  Graded  Lessons  in 
Arithmetic,  Book  V.  page  17,  18,  19. 

VI.  Problems. —  (1)  Of  one  and  two  operations.  (2) 
Special  Type:  Finding  one  or  more  of  the  equal  parts  of  num- 
bers. Drills  on  finding  fractional  parts  of  numbers  may  be 
found  in  Jury,  O'Connell  and  Shallow's  Arithmetic,  Book  V, 
First  Half,  pages  19  and  20;  Buker-Felter  Arithmetic.  Book 

II,  Part  I,  pages  72  and  73 ;  Harvey's  Practical  Arithmetic, 
Book  II,  page  113,  ex.  80. 

VII.  Terms. — Teach  meaning  and  definition  of  period, 
order,  integer,  fraction,  mixed  number,  numerator,  de- 
nominator, proper  and  improper  fractions,  factor  and  common 
factor. 

6x8 

YIIT.  Signs.:   +,  — ,   -r-    X;   horizontal   line   = 

4x12 
( divide)  parenthesis  to  inclose  compound  quantities. 

Type   Examples. — I.  Fundamental    Operations — Addition: 

(1)  716  +  634  +  895  -f  309  +  540  +  481  =  3,575.  (2) 
5,625  =  7,854  +  3,146  +  5,236  +  7,071  +  8,888  =  37,820. 
(3)  18,625  +  43,560  +  91,125  +  86,400  +  79,775  + 
80,515  =  400,000.  (4)  $13.49;  $15.22;  $21.16;  $24.75; 
$25.38  =  $100.00.  (5)  $200.02;  $234.14;  $428.79;  $100.01; 
(5)  $200.02;  $234.14;  $428.79;  $100.01;  $1.10  =  $964.06.  (6) 
$874.16;  $492.12;  $8.02;  $28.80;  $1,670.18  =  $3,073.28. 

Problems  based  on  Addition. —  (1)  A  man  dying,  left  his 
propertv  to  his  five  children,  giving  to  the  oldest  $2,500,  to  the 
next  $2,250,  to  the  third  $2,000,  to  the  fourth  $1,750  and  the 
youngest  $1,500.    What  was  the  value  of  his  property?  $10,000. 

(2)  Four  vessels  were  loaded  with  the  following  quantities 
of  wheat:  31,625  bu.;  29,873  bu. ;  30,748  bu.,  and  32,019  bu. 
What  was  the  total  quantity?  124,255  bu.  ( 3)  Write  88,888 
nine  times  and  find  the  sum.  799,992.  For  additional  ex- 
amples and  problems  see  Dubb's  Arithmetic  Problems,  pages 
1,  2,  3,  26,  27,  28,  29.  Walsh's  New  Grammar  School 
Arithmetic,  Book  I,  pages  32  and  33. 

Subtraction.—  (1)   From  8,624  take  7,513  =    1,111.      (2) 


From  54,213  take  47,424  =  6,789.  (3)  From  504,030  take 
304,050  =  199,980.  (4)  Subtract  $.75  from  $41.62  =  $40.87. 
(5)  Subtract  $.01  from  $100.10  =  $99.99.  (6)  Subtract 
$967.18  from  $1,000.00  =  $32.82. 

Problems  based  on  Subtraction. — (1)  A  man  was  born  in 
1799  and  died  in  1892.  How  old  was  he?  93  years.  (2) 
A  merchant  having  $3,451,  spent  $1,963  for  dry  goods,  and 
the  remainder  for  groceries.  Find  the  cost  of  the  groceries? 
$1,488.  (3)  A  coal-dealer  had  75,283  bu.  of  coal;  he  sold  a 
part  and  had  18,492  bu.  remaining.  How  much  did  he  sell  ? 
56,791  bu. 

Multiplication.— {\)  8,675  X  69  =  598,575.  (2)  23,456 
X  83  =  1,946,848.     (3)  706  X  987  =  696,822. 

Problems  based  on  Multiplication. —  (1)  Find  the  cost  of 
88  sheep  @  $3.75  each.  $330.  (2)  Paid  $4.80  a  barrel  for 
36  bbl.  of  flour.  What  was  the  entire  cost?  $172.80.  (3) 
A  farmer  had  872  qt.  of  milk.  He  sold  them  @  12  cents  per 
qt.     What  did  he  get  for  them  ?     $104.64. 

Dkision,—  (1)  9,821  ^-  23  =  427.  (2)  25,085  ^-  29  = 
865.    (3)13,832-^38=364.    (4)86,860-^-17  =  5,109  7/17. 

Problems  based  on  Dhision. —  (1)  18,954  bu.  of  wheat 
were  shipped  in  39  carloads.  What  was  the  number  of  bu.  in 
each  car?  486  bu.  (2)  How  many  cows  @  $27  a  head  can 
be  purchased  for  $4,725?  175  cows.  (3)  Divide  $72,064 
equally  among  8  men.    $9,008. 

Similar  examples  and  problems  based  on  fundamental 
operations  may  be  found  in :  Buker-Felter  Arithmetic,  Book 
II,  Part  I,  pages  10,  11,  12,  17,  18,  24,  29,  30,  45,  46,  47,  49, 
53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  86,  87,  88 ;  Dubb's  Arithmetic  Problems : 
Pages  1,  2.  3,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  16.  17,  18.  Nichols  New 
Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Book  V.  pages  2,  5,  8,  11,  3,  6,  9 : 
Byrnes-Richman-Roberts'  Arithmetic,  Book  IV,  pages  2,  3,  4, 
5,  9,  13;  Baird's  Arithmetic,  Fourth  Year,  pages  6,  7,  8,  9,  11. 
13,  16,  23 ;  Harvey's  Practical  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  pages  22, 
23,  24,  31,  32,  42,  43,  55,  57,  64. 

Problems  based  on  one  or  two  fundamental  operations. — ■ 
From  Jury,  Shallow,  O'Connell's  Arithmetic. —  (1)  Mr.  John- 
son bought  sheep  for  $1,529.85  and  sold  them  for  $1,550.85. 
With  his  profit  he  bought  cattle  at  $10.50  a  head.  How  many 
cattle  did  he  buy?  (2)  If  27  cans  of  tomatoes  cost  $2.70,  how 
much  will  9  cans  cost?  $.90.  (3)  I  sold  24  tables  at  $12 
each,  and  with  the  money  I  bought  chairs  at  $6  each.  How 
many  chairs  did  I  buy?  48.  Other  examples  may  be  found 
in:  Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  pages  170-171  : 
Dubb's  Arithmetical  Problems,  pages  21,  22,  35,  36. 

Type  Examples. — II.  Fractions  and  Mixed  Numbers. — 
Changing  Mixed  Numbers  to  Improper  Fractions. —  (1) 
3  1/13  =  40/13;  (2)  8  5/11  =  93/11 ;  (3)  8  5/13  =  109/13; 
(4)  12  9/15  =  189/15.  Additional  examples  may  be  found 
in  Dubb's  Arithmetical  Problems,  page  83.  Changing  Im- 
proper Fractions  to  Whole  or  Mixed  Numbers — (1)  216/15  = 
U%;  (2)  376/12  =  31^;  (3)  560/9  =  62  2/9;  (4)  187/7 
=  26  5/7;  (5)  786/95  =  8  26/95;  (6)  567/84  =  6y4. 

Addition  of  Fractions  and  Mixed  Numbers.  (Common 
denominators  found  by  inspection.)  — (1)  23"4  +  63J4  +  72/$ 
-f-  3  3/10  =  97  9/20;  (2)  112/7  +  3/2  +  20  3/14  +  5  1/7  = 
40  1/7;  (3)   100^  +  75y3  +  9%  +  A9%  =  23A%. 

Subtraction  of  Fractions  and  Mixed  Numbers.     (Common 
denominator  found  by  inspection.)— ( 1)   17  3/12  —  9y6   = 
(Continued  on  page  46.) 
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ARITHMETIC— 5B 

First  Month. 

I.  Fundamental  operations. — 647  +  528  +  735  -f-  864  + 
738;  705  +  463  +  952  +  784  +  431 ;  8,405  +  3,764  +  2,873 
4-  3,596  +  6,834;  5,734  +  6,938  +  5,407  +  9,361  +  8,759; 
4,675  —  2,864;  7,391  —  3,687;  19,753  —  8,609;  87,653  — 
65,987;  964  X  237;  864  X  327;  873  X  456;  731  X  468;  3,684 
-r-  57;  8,765  -=-  93;  84,732  +-  124;  96,453  -=-  273.  Refer- 
ences.— Stone-Mills  Arithmetic  —  Intermediate  —  Addition, 
page  47;  Multiplication,  page  50,  51;  Division,  page  56. 

Nichols  New  Graded  Lessotis  in  Arithmetic.  Book  V. — 
Addition,  page  2,  3 ;  Subtraction,  page  5 ;  Multiplication, 
page  8,  9;  Division,  page   11. 

Byrnes-Richman-Roberts  Book  V.  Fundamental  opera- 
tions, page  6,  7,  8,  9. 

II.  Common  Fractions. — Review  reduction.  1.  Reduce 
to  fractions  having  the  least  common  denominator — %,  %,  and 
X;  7/10,  11/20,  37/100;  5/9,  %,  and  7/36;  %,  %,  4/15; 
3/7,  5/14,  and  3/28;  %,  %,  7/12.  2.  Reduce  to  lowest  terms— 
45/60,  125/175,  108/324,  128/144,  64/96,  108/224.  3.  Reduce 
to  whole  or  mixed  numbers— 89/7,  58/9,  67/8,  105/12,  96/5, 
73/5.  4.  Reduce  to  improper  fractions,  19%,  7  2/9,  26%, 
16  7/9,54  11/12. 

References. — Nichols  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic 
Reduction,  pages  40,  42;  Byrnes-Richman-Roberts  Book  V, 
Reduction,  pages  29,  30;  Stone-Mills  Arithmetic,  Reduction, 
page  72,  76. 

Review. — Addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions  and  mixed 
numbers.— 12%  +  37}i  +  92%  +  56  7/12  +  87%  ;  275%  + 
43%  +  104  7/10  4-  3443%  4-  168;  431%  +  57  3/7  +  16  2/21 
-f  58  1/7  +  243 ;  96  5/12  +  83  9/20  +  258  7/10  +  648% ; 
437%  —  289%;  904%  —  386  7/12;  807%  —  349  9/10; 
4,376%  —  748  1/24. 

Multiplication  of  fractions  and  mixed  numbers. — 21  3/7  X 
42;  14  3/6  X  52% ;  36%  X  2005%  ;  34%  X  18%. 

Cancellation.— 17/11  X  22/85  X  5/4;  %  X  5/9  X  12/25; 
7/12  X  5/21  X  3/25;  9/12  X  4/18  X  15/24. 

References. — Stone-Mills  Arithmetic.  Intermediate. — 
Addition  and  subtraction,  pages  77,  78 ;  multiplication  of  mixed 
numbers,  pages  81,  82,  84;  Byrnes-Richman-Roberts  Book  V. — 
Addition  and  subtraction,  pages  31,  32;  multiplication,  page  34; 
Nichols  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Book  V. — Addi- 
tion and  subtraction,  page  37.  multiplication,  page  48. 

New. — Division  of  fractions.  1.  Fraction  by  an  integer — 
16/17  -4-  8;  28/45  -4-  14;  45/37  -4-  15;  18/5  -4-  24;  150/  11  -4- 
25 ;  35/7  -4-  25.  2.  Integer  by  a  fraction— 45  -4-  5/9 ;  24  -4- 
8/9;  36  ~  6/5 ;  32  -4-  % ;  90  -4-  3/10;  42  -4-  6/7.  3.  Mixed 
number  by  an  integer— 12% -4-  4;  13  6/7  -4-  5  ;  16%  -4-  6;  64% 
-7-  14;  36%  -4-  9 ;  39%  -4-  12.  4.  Integer  by  a  mixed  number — 
36  -4-  74/6;  72  -4-  63%  ;  18  -4-  8%  ;  50  -4-  4%  ;  30  -4-  43%  ;  21  -4- 
3%.  5.  Fraction  by  a  fraction— 12/17  -4-  3/85;  %  -4-  7/12; 
%  -4-  1/21 ;  8/9  -i  5/36;  45/31  -4-  9/11 ;  5/11  -4-  25/44. 

Diiision  of  fractions. — References. — Stone-Mills  Arithme- 
tic, Intermediate,  pages  92,  93,  94;  Byrnes-Richman-Roberts 
Book  V,  pages  35,  36;  Nichols  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arith- 
metic, pages  45-51 ;  Morey's  Arithmetic,  Ad.  Part  I.,  pages 
55,  56. 

Problems. — Finding  one  or  more  of  the  equal  parts  of  a 
number.— 1.    What  is  %  of  24  bus.  ?    %?    %?    %?    2.  What 

%?      3/5?      %? 

5.  What  is  1/9 


is  %  of  42  ft?    %?    3.  What  is  %  of  $60? 
4.  What  is  4/11  of  44?    5/11?    7/11?    9/11? 


of  81  gal.?  4/9?  7/9?  6.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  %  of 
a  yd.  of  velvet  at  $2.40  a  yd.  ?  7.  How  much  do  you  pay  for 
%  of  a  yd,  of  silk  at  $1.40  a  yd.  ?  8.  If  72  pencils  are  divided 
among  6  boys,  how  many  will  each  receive?  9.  If  there  are 
5,280  ft.  in  a  mile,  how  many  feet  are  there  in  9/10  of  a  mi.? 

10.  If  $3.60  is  divided  among  12  girls,  how  much  will  each 
receive  ? 

III.     Problems. — References. — Stone-Mills  Arithmetic, 

Intermediate,  pages  27,  28,  29;  Buker-Felter  Arithmetic,  Book 

11,  Part  I,  pages  73,  104. 

Terms. — Common  fraction,  decimal  fraction,  concrete  nunu- 
ber,  abstract  number.  One  or  more  of  the  equal  parts  of  any- 
thing is  a  Fraction. — Milne.  One  or  more  of  the  decimal  divi- 
sions of  a  unit  is  called  a  Decimal  Fraction. — Milne.  A  number 
used  in  connection  with  some  specified  thing  is  called  a  Con- 
crete Number.  Thus  5  days,  6  men,  4  feet,  8  pounds  are  con- 
crete numbers.— Milne.  A  number  used  in  connection  with  some 
particular  thing  is  called  a  Concrete  Number. — Milne.  A 
number  used  without  reference  to  any  particular  thing  is  called 
an  Abstract  Number.  Thus  4,  5,  8  are  abstract  numbers. — 
Milne.  Numbers  that  are  applied  to  things  of  any  kind  are 
called  Concrete  Numbers.  Numbers  used  without  reference 
to  things  of  any  kind  are  called  Abstract  Numbers. — Stone- 
Mills. 

Second   Month. 

I.  Fundamental  operations. — 67,437  +  9,643  4-  793  + 
16,308  +  14,782;  84,706  4-  8,357  +  75,869  4-  407  +  45,673; 
$74.03  +  804.14  +  96.07  4-  301.92  +  96.19.  Subtract— 
84,739  —  8,473 ;  68,752  —  1 1,219 ;  $904.63  —  95.89.  Multiply 
—94,367  X  49;  83,172  X  409;  $608.93  X  568.  Divide— 
78,653  -4-  89;  93,746  -4-  743  ;  67,354  -4-  75  ;  73,965  -4-  357. 

See  references  for  first  month. 

II.  Common  Fractions. — Reduction — 36/54,  27/63,  40/75 
to  lowest  terms;  74/9,  68/19,  171/12  to  mixed  numbers;  39%, 
73  1/7,  13%  to  improper  fractions. 

Addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions  and  mixed  numbers — 
47%  +  96%  +  112%  +  87  9/12  +  52  9/24;  93%  +  19  3/40 
+  16%  4-  87  3/20  +  16% ;  243%  +  79  9/12  +  67%  + 
391^  +  475%;  8,743%  —  356  7/9;  9,345%  —  2,698%; 
6.873%  —  5,391%. 

Multiplication  and  division  of  fractions  and  mixed  num- 
bers.—52%  X  17%;  78%  X  32%;  214%  X  34%;  85%  X 
47%;72%-5/9;32%-6;48%  -4-  12%  ;  86%  -  8. 

See  references  for  first  month.  Also  Dubb's  Arithmetical 
Problems.  Fractions,  pages  82-95 ;  Grammar  School  Arithme- 
tic, Part  I,  Walsh,  Fractions,  pages  5-16,  pages  74-84;  Buker- 
Felter  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  Part  I,  pages  90-103. 

III.  Decimals. — Nezv. — Notation  of  decimals  (3  orders). 
A  decimal  fraction  is  one  in  which  the  unit  is  divided  into 

tenths,  hundreds,  thousandths,  etc. — Walsh. 
Hundreds    Tens    LTnits    Decimal  Point    Tenths    Hundredths 
9  7  5  .  3  4 

We  use  a  decimal  point  to  locate  ones.  The  first  place  at 
the  right  is  tenths,  the  second  hundredths  and  the  third, 
thousandths. 

Numbers  written  at  the  left  of  the  decimal  point  are  in- 
tegers.   They  denote  so  many  whole  things. 

Numbers  written  at  the  right  of  the  decimal  point  are  frac- 
tions. They  denote  equal  parts  of  whole  things.  Because 
these  equal  parts  are  tenths,  hundredths,  thousandths,  etc.,  we 
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call   them   decimal   fractions,   or  decimals. — From  the   Stone- 
Mills  Arithmetic. 

In  reading  numbers,  "and"  is  used  only  between  the  whole 
number  and  the  fraction,  where  the  decimal  point  comes. 
Read— 1.  4.2;  2.  7.34;  3.  8.09;  4.  3.46;  5.  9.17;  6.  16.8;  7. 
4.37;  8.  25.06;  9.  29.58;  10.  17.93;  11.  3.214;  12.  17.25;  13. 
23.462;    14.  .93.    15.  7.286. 

Write — 1.  Four,  and  8  tenths.  2.  Twelve,  and  6  tenths. 
3.  Twenty-five  hundredths.  4.  Six,  and  thirty-one  hundredths. 
5.  Seventy-nine  thousands.  6.  Seven,  and  6  tenths.  7.  Nine, 
and  fifty-two  hundredths.  8.  Eleven  hundredths.  9.  Forty- 
nine,  and  5  tenths.     10.  Two,  and  sixty-three  hundredths. 

References. — Dubb's  Arithmetical  Problems,  pages  112,  113, 
114;  Stone-Mills  Arithmetic,  Intermediate,  pages  143,  144; 
Milne's  N.  Y.  State  Arithmetic,  1st  Book,  pages  223-226;  Nich- 
ols New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Book  V,  pages  30,  31. 

Additional  of  decimals  (3  orders).  New.  Add  4.36,  2.9, 
and  12.72. 

4.36  As  only  like  things  can  be  combined  into  one 

2.9  sum,    we   place   the   decimal   points   under  each 

12.72         other  so  that  the  tenths  will  come  in  one  col- 

umn,  the  hundredths  in  another,  etc. 

19.98 

Add^l.637  +  9.3  +  17.94  +  5.17 ;  36.9  +  5.736  -f-  81.452 
+  8.29;  4.9  +  83.71  +  7.298  +  5.86;  7.93  +  24.08  +  7.124 
+  6.473;  subtraction  of  decimals,  subtract — 93.17  —  6.45; 
86.7  —  15.23;  86.712  —  8.37;  34.8  —  9.17. 

References. — Stone-Mills  Arithmetic,  Intermediate,  pages 
145,  146;  Grammar  School  Arithmetic.  Walsh,  Part  I.,  pages 
26,  27,  28;  Dubb's  Arithmetical  Problems,  pages  115,  116,  117, 
118,  119;  Milne's  N.  Y.  State  Arithmetic,  1st  Book,  pages  230, 
231,  2.U. 

IV.    Problems. 
Calculating  by  Fractional    Parts  of  a  Dollar. 

1.  What  will  16  handkerchiefs  cost  at  25  cents  each? 
25  cents  =  $J4- 

At  $J4  each,  16  handkerchiefs  will  cost  16  quarter-dollars 
($16/4)  or  $4. 

2.  What  will  32  pounds  of  coffee  cost  at  25  cents  a  pound? 

3.  What  will  20  yards  of  ribbon  cost  at  25  cents  a  yard? 

4.  What  will  24  pairs  of  gloves  cost  at  50  cents  a  pair? 

5.  What  will  90  books  cost  at  50  cents  each? 

6.  What  will  12  yards  of  Swiss  cost  at  Styi  cents  a  yard? 

7.  What  will  16  yards  of  lawn  cost  at  I2y2  cents  a  yard? 

8.  What  will  20  yards  of  silk  cost  at  75  cents  a  yard? 

9.  What  will  36  tickets  cost  at  75  cents  each? 
10.  What  will  28  dolls  cost  at  75  cents  each? 

Parts  of  a  dollar:  25  cents  =  $}4 ;  33^  cents  =  $y3 ; 
50  cents  =  VA ;  66^  cents  —  %2A\  75  cents  =  PA;  6% 
cents  =  $1/16;  \2'/2  cents  =  pi ;  PAs  cents  =  $1/12; 
37 A  cents  =  PA:  20  cents  =  $}i  ;  62^  cents  =  p/s ; 
60  cents  =  PA ;  87 A  cents  =  p/s;80  cents  =  $^. 

(References:  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Walsh,  Part  I, 

pages  37,  38,  39,  40,  41.     Buker-Felter,  Arithmetic.  P.ook  II, 

ages  110,  111.      Wilne's  Arithmetic,  pages  256,  2r7, 

Type  problems. 

1.  Finding  one  or  more  of  the  equal  parts  of  a  number. 

2.  Finding  what  fraction  one  number  is  of  another. 
First  type. — 1.   There  are  42  pens  and  pencils  in  a  box;  % 

•f  the  number  are  pencils.     Plow  many  pencils  are  there? 


2.  Thirty-live  children  went  to  a  picnic;  4/7  of  the  chil- 
dren were  boys.     How  many  boys  were  there? 

3.  In  a  library  there  were  150  books;  y'%  were  story-books 
and  the  others  histories.     How  many  histories  were  there? 

4.  A  boy  who  had  60  cents,  spent  5/12  of  it  for  a  ball. 
How  much  did  the  ball  cost? 

5.  A  man  who  earned  $30  a  week,  spent  A\  of  it  for  board. 
How  much  did  he  spend  for  board? 

Second  type.— A  boy  who  had  $40,  spent  $25.  What  part 
of  his  money  did  he  spend? 

2.  There  are  120  trees  in  an  orchard.  If  80  of  the  trees 
are  apple  trees,  what  part  of  the  whole  number  of  trees  are- 
apple  trees? 

3.  In  a  certain  school  there  are  450  pupils.  If  300  of  the 
pupils  are  girls,  what  part  of  the  whole  number  are  the  girls? 

4.  A  farmer  sold  80  bushels  of  grain.  If  65  bushels  was 
wheat,  what  part  of  the  amount  was  wheat? 

5.  A  girl  who  had  75  cents,  spent  40  cents  for  a  gift.  What 
part  of  her  money  did  she  spend  ? 

(References:  Buker-Felter,  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  Part  I, 
pages  104,  105.) 

CIVICS— 5B 

Employment  Certificate. 

It  is  well  for  every  child  to  stay  at  school  and  get  as  much 
education  as  he  can.  Sometimes  parents  need  the  help  which 
children  can  give,  and  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  leave  school 
before  they  have  completed  the  course  in  the  elementary 
school.  These  children  cannot  leave  until  they  have  received 
an  employment  certificate  (working  papers)  from  the  Board 
of  Health.  In  order  to  secure  these  papers  the  child  must  be 
fourteen  years  of  age,  must  have  attended  school  130  days 
since  his  thirteenth  birthday  and  must  be  in  the  7A  grade. 
He  must  pass  an  examination.  The  child  must  also  be 
physically  fit. 

New  York  State  has  made  several  laws  regarding  child 
labor.  These  are  some  of  the  laws :  No  boy  under  ten  years 
of  age  and  no  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall,  in  any  city 
of  the  first  or  second  class,  sell  newspapers,  magazines  or 
periodicals  in  any  public  place.  Those  children  who  are  al- 
lowed to  sell  newspapers  must  obtain  badges  from  the  dis- 
trict superintendent.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  shall 
be  employed  in  a  factory.  No  child  between  the  ages  of  four- 
teen and  sixteen  shall  be  employed  unless  an  employment  cer- 
tificate is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  employer  at  the  place  of 
employment  of  the  child.  Each  person  who  owns  or  operates 
a  factory  and  employs  children  must  keep  a  register  in  which 
shall  be  recorded  the  name,  birthplace,  age  and  place  of  resi- 
dence of  all  children  so  employed  under  the  age  of  sixteen. 
The  commissioner  of  labor  may  inspect  this  register.  No 
child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  shall  be  employed  in  any  fac- 
tory before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  any  day  or  for  more  than  eight  hours  in 
any  one  day,  or  more  than  six  days  in  any  one  week.  In  mer- 
cantile establishments,  restaurants,  business  offices,  telegraph 
offices,  hotels,  apartment  houses,  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  shall  not  be  employed  more  than  fifty-four  hours  in 
any  one  week,  or  more  than  nine  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  be- 
fore seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  any  day.  The  Board  of  Health  is  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  these  laws. 
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ARITHMETIC— 6A 

Term  Plan  by  A.  Schwartz  and  Wm.  Shapiro. 
First  Month. 

Week  I. 

1.  Reduction  of  fractions  to  decimals  and  vice  versa. 

2.  Finding  part  of  a  number. 

3.  Decimal  equivalents  of  halves,  thirds,  fourths  and  fifths. 

Week  II. 

1.  Finding-  a  decimal  part  of  a  number. 

2.  Per  cent,  as  a  two-place  decimal. 

3.  Percentage  Case  I. 

4.  Per  cent,  equivalents  of  halves,  thirds,  fourths  and  fifths. 

5.  Terms :    Profit  and  Loss. 
Week  III. 

1.  Percentage,  Case  I. 

2.  Per  cent,  equivalents  of  sixths  and  eighths. 

3.  Addition    and    subtraction    of    common    fractions    and 

mixed  nos. 

4.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  decimals. 

5.  Multiplication  of  a  decimal  by  an  integer. 

Week  IV. 

1.  Common  fractions,  Types  I  and  II. 

2.  Multiplication  of  a  decimal  by  a  decimal. 

3.  Percentage,  Case  I. 

Second  Month. 

Week  V. 

1.  Division  of  a  decimal  by  an  integer. 

2.  Division  of  a  decimal  by  a  decimal. 

3.  Division  of  an  integer  by  a  decimal. 
Week  VI. 

1.  Finding  what  fractional  part  one  number  is  of  another. 

2.  Finding  what  decimal  part  one  number  is  of  another. 

3.  Finding  what  per  cent,  one  number  is  of  another.     Per- 

centage, Case  II. 
Week  VII. 

1.  Review  common  fractions,  Type  III. 

2.  Common  fractions,  Type  IV. 

3.  Percentage,  Case  I  and  II. 

4.  Drill  on  all  per  cent,  equivalents  of  business  fractions. 

5.  Division  of  decimals. 
Week  VIII. 

1.  Time  measure. 

2.  Dates. 

3.  Review  addition   and   subtraction  of  common   fractions 

and  mixed  numbers. 

Third  Month. 
Week  IX. 

1.  Percentage,  Case  I. 

2.  Term :  Commission. 

3.  Decimals,  four  fundamental  operations. 
Week  X. 

1.  Avoirdupois  weight. 

2.  Percentage  applied  to  avoirdupois  weight. 

3.  Multiplication  and  division  of  fractions  and  mixed  num- 

bers. 

4.  Problem :  Finding  fractional  part  of  a  number. 


Daily  Work  and  Problems. 
Week  I. 
First  Day — Reduction  of  common  fractions  to  decimals. 
Type  examples : 


1 


25  17 


40  25  32  64  16 

3  6  14  7 


to  decimals  of  3  places. 


20  25  50  40 


23 


47 


51 


385 


to  decimals  of  2  places. 


to  mixed  decimals. 


8  16  16  50 

Second  Day — Rcdutcion  of  decimals  to  common  fractions. 

Change  to  common  fractions : 
.075        .029        .096        .035        .0475        .28        .0495        .450 

Third  Day — Finding  a  part  of  a  number.  Decimal  equiva- 
lents of  halves,  thirds,  and  fourths. 

(1)  .25  of  the  population  of  a  town  of  6,400  inhabitants 
are  children.  How  many  are  children?  (2)  A  man  whose 
salary  is  $2,700  a  year,  saves  .50  of  it.  How  much  does  he 
save  each  year?  (3)  Mr.  Brown  leaves  $4,500  to  his  son  and 
daughter.  The  daughter  receives  .33l/3  of  the  money.  How 
much  does  she  receive?  (4)  Bought  an  automobile  for  $5,100. 
After  using  it  a  year  I  sold  it  for  .66%  of  the  cost.  How 
much  did  I  receive  for  it?  (5)  A  ship's  cargo  weighing  36,000 
lbs.  delivered  .75  of  it  at  Liverpool.  How  much  was  delivered 
at  Liverpool? 

Fourth  Day — Finding  part  of  a  number.  Decimal  equiva- 
lents of  fifths,  and  sixths. 

Application  as  on  third  day. 

Fifth  Day—  Test. 

Week  II. 

First  Day — Finding  a  decimal  part  of  a  number. 

(1)  An  automobile  that  was  to  travel  425  miles,  broke 
down  after  having  covered  .15  of  its  journey.  How  many 
miles  did  it  travel?  (2)  A  man  whose  income  is  $2,750  a  year, 
spends  .05  of  it.  How  much  money  does  he  save?  (3)  Bought 
some  goods  at  an  auction  for  $875  and  sold  them  at  a  gain  of 
.25  of  the  cost.  How  much  money  was  gained?  (4)  A  dealer 
buys  pianos  at  $650  each.  He  sells  them  at  a  gain  of  .08. 
What  is  the  selling  price  per  piano?  (5)  In  a  school  of  2,300 
children,  .02  were  absent.     How  many  were  absent? 

Second  Day— Per  cent,  as  a  two-place  decimal. 

1.  Change  to  per  cent.: 

2  21  50  16  57 


100  100  100 

2.  Change  to  per  cent. : 

7y2        \sy2       2434 


100        100        100 

3.  Change  to  per  cent. : 

uy2       33y3       62y2 


100 


100 


100 


100 

100 

m 

67y2 

100 

100 

37V2 

t?y2 

100 


TOO 
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Third  Day. — Percentage,  Case  I.     Terms,  Profit  and  Loss. 

( 1 )  A  merchant  bought  goods  for  $6,400  and  sold  them  at 
a  profit  of  16%.  What  was  the  profit?  (2)  Last  year  Mr. 
Howard's  salary  was  $3,000.  If  he  saved  8%  of  it,  how  much 
diil  he  save?  (3)  A  man  leaving  town  sold  his  property  val- 
ued at  $8,400  at  a  loss  of  24%.  How  much  money  did  he 
lose?  (4)  A  clerk  whose  salary  is  $1,800  a  year,  spends  25% 
for  board  and  20%  for  other  expenses.  How  much  does  he 
spend  a  year?  (5)  The  payroll  of  a  firm  amounted  to  $3,550 
in  1913.  In  1914  there  was  an  increase  in  salaries  of  15%. 
What  did  the  payroll  amount  to  in  1914? 

Fourth  Day. — Percentage,  Case  I.  Per  cent,  equivalents 
of  halves,  thirds,  fourths,  fifths. 

( 1  )  1  Sought  a  farm  for  $3,450  and  sold  it  at  a  profit  of 
33y3%.  Find  the  profit?  (2)  A  man  had  $6,500  in  the  bank 
and  withdrew  40%.  How  much  money  did  he  withdraw? 
(3)  A  baseball  team  played  168  games  in  one  season  and  won 
75%  of  the  number  played.  How  many  games  did  the  team 
win?  How  many  did  the  team  lose?  (4)  There  are  2,100 
children  in  a  school,  66%%  are  boys.  How  many  are  boys? 
How  many  are  girls?  (5)  Cost,  $485;  profit,  20%.  Find 
selling  price. 

Fifth  Day. — Test  on  week's  work. 

Week  III. 

First  Day. — Percentage,  Case  I.  Per  cent,  equivalents  of 
sixths  and  eights. 

( 1 )  A  dealer  bought  pianos  amounting  to  $8,240  and  sold 
them  at  a  profit  of  \2]/2%.  How  much  money  was  gained? 
(2)  A  boy  bought  a  motorcycle  for  $120,  and  after  using  it  a 
year  sold  it  at  a  loss  of  16%%.  What  was  his  loss?  (3)  A 
real  estate  dealer  lost  15%  on  a  house  which  cost  him  $4,700. 
How  much  did  he  lose?  (4)  A  boy  had  480  marbles  and  lost 
37y2c/c  of  them.  How  many  did  he  lose?  How  many  had  he 
left?  (5)  3,600  bbls.  of  Hour  were  shipped  to  Antwerp.  Only 
83/4%  of  the  shipment  arrived  unspoiled.  How  many  bbls. 
were  unspoiled  ? 

Second  Day. — Addition  and  subtraction  of  common  frac- 
tions and  mixed  numbers. 

( 1 )  A  dealer  in  woolens  sold  four  pieces  of  cloth  contain- 
ing 27%  yds.,  26%  yds.,  29%  yds.,  and  28%  yds.,  respectively. 
How  many  yds.  did  he  sell  in  all?  (2)  The  table  expenses  of 
a  family  for  one  day  are  as  follows:  Bread,  $3/20;  meat,  $%  J 
vegetables,  $%  ;  milk,  $3/25 ;  tea  and  coffee,  $1/10.  How 
much  is  spent  in  one  day?  (3)  A  Standard  Oil  wagon  con- 
taining 150  gallons  of  oil,  distributed  1424  gals-,  16%  gals., 
27%  gals.,  and  14%  gals.  How  many  gallons  were  distrib- 
uted? How  many  gallons  were  left?  (4)  A  dealer  sells  \}4 
gross,  3  7/9  gross,  8%  gross,  and  13  3/12  gross  of  pencils. 
How  many  gross  does  he  sell  in  all?  (5)  A  coal  wagon 
hed  exactly  345%  pounds.  (With  a  load  of  coal.)  The 
weight  of  the  wagon  was  1,249%  pounds.  What  was  the 
weight  of  the  coal? 

Third  Day. — Addition  and  subtraction  of  decimals. 

( 1  )  Six  men  weigh  respectively  162.5  lbs.,  180.75  lbs., 
192.25  lbs.,  237.37  lbs..  245.8  lbs.,  and  260.45  lbs.  What  is 
the  weight  of  all?  (2)  A  man  bought  three  plots  of  ground 
containing  20.7  acres,  18.85  acres,  and  40.375  acres.  How 
many  acres  did  he  buy?  (3)  A  wagon  was  loaded  with  97.8 
lbs.  of  potatoes,  200.375   lbs.  of  flower,  and  a  bbl.  of  sugar 


weighing  150.09  lbs.  What  is  the  total  load  on  the  wagon? 
(4)  The  average  school  attendance  for  the  month  of  April 
was  2655.475.  For  May,  it  was  2462.398.  How  much  greater 
was  the  attendance  in  April?  (5)  Spent  $20.50  for  a  suit, 
$13.89  for  an  overcoat,  $4.50  for  shoes,  and  $2.75  for  a  hat. 
How  much  change  from  $50  bill? 

Fourth  Day. — Decimals:  Multiplication  of  a  decimal  by  an 
integer  and  vice  versa. 

424  X  2.7  =  ?  1,243  X  2.45  =  ?  2,707  X  3.09  =  ? 
4.76  X  24  =  ?  27.07  X  128  =  ?  650.2  X  406  =  ? 

126  X  .62  =  ?  1,424  X  .8  =  ?  2,375  X  .04  =  ? 

4,605  X  .065  =  ? 

Fifth  Day. — Decimals:  Multiplication  of  decimal  by  a 
decimal. 

4.27  X  2.7  =  ?  16.95  X  .9  =  ?  144.8  X  .08  =  ? 
2,675  X  -29  =  ?  34.17  X  1.27  =  ?  4.08  X  2.7  =  ? 
596.8  X  3.04  =  ?  695.2  X  4.008  =  ?  78.9  X  .048  =  ? 
896.3  X  1.469  =  ?       42.7  X  .0029  =  ?       .430  X  .27  =  ? 

Week  IV. 

First  Day. — Common  fractions,  Type  I.  Principle:  Mul- 
tiplying numerator  multiplies  the  fraction. 

*%  X  2  =  ?  2/15  X  7  =  ?  17  X  1/18  =  ?  19  X 
1/24  =  ?  %  X  2  =  ?  %  X  7  =  ?  4/9x2/9=? 
6/21  X  7/21  =  ?  11/12  X  84  =  ?  27  X  8/9  =  ? 
96  X  3/16  =  ?      %  of  24  =  ? 

Second  Day. — Common  fractions,  Type  II.  Principle: 
Multiplying  denominator  diindes  the  fraction. 

%  x  y2  =  ?     %  x  %  =  ?     2/n  x  i/7  =  ? 

15/24  -4-  3  =  ?  24/35  -=-  8  =  ?  75/82  -j-  25  =  ? 
316%  -=-  35  =  ?         880%  -=-  32  =  ?         460%  -=-  25  =  ? 

Third  Day. — Review  Multiplication  of  decimals. 

Fourth  Day — Percentage,  Case  I.     Review  problems. 

(1)  Find  84%  of  3,276  mi.  (2)  A  lawyer  having  col- 
lected $3,460,  charged  a  fee  of  6%.  How  much  was  his  fee? 
(3)  If  30%  of  a  cargo  of  flower  consisting  of  8,492  bbls. 
was  damaged,  how  many  bbls.  were  damaged?  (4)  A  man 
invested  $2,000  in  business  and  lost  45%.  How  much  did  he 
lose?  (5)  A  grain  dealer  invested  $6,459  in  wheat,  and  23% 
of  that  amount  in  oats.  How  much  did  he  invest  in  oats? 
(6)  A  man  raised  700  chickens.  He  sold  38%  of  them  at  $.  10 
each  and  the  rest  at  $.50  each.  How  much  did  he  receive  for 
his  stock? 

Fifth  Day.— Test. 

Week  V. 

hirst  Day. — Decimals:  Division  of  a  decimal  b\<  an  integer. 

48.36  -=-12  =  ?  72.96  -=-  24  =  ?  29.7  -r-  27  =  ? 
5.075  +•  15  =  ?        42.6321  -=-  21  =  ?        .75125  -=-  25  =  ? 

(1)  In  making  up  12  suits,  37.85  yards  of  cloth  were 
needed.  How  many  yards  were  needed  for  each  suit?  (2)  A 
train  covered  423.875  miles  in  15  hours.  How  many  miles 
did  it  travel  in  one  hour?  (3)  Tf  an  automobile  uses  up  50.75 
gallons  of  gasoline  in  going  840  miles,  how  many  gallons 
were  used  in  going  one  mile? 

ond   Day. — Division   of  decimal  b\  a  decimal . 

427.62  -=-  .74  =  ?  629.37  -4-  .25  =  ?  725.825  -e- 
.125  =  ?  27.373  -4-  .42  =  ?  275.947  -a.  .9  =  ?  27.4762 
-T-  .475  =  ?  429.627  +  1.27  =  ?  137.32  -=-  2.9  =  ? 
429.673  -r-  37.2  =  ? 

(Continued  on  page  47.) 
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ARITHMETIC— 6B 

First  Month. 

Integers. — Daily  drills  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division. 

Changing  fractions  to  decimals  and  per  cents. — Reduce  the 
following  common  fractions  to  decimals:  %,  %,  y%,  3/40,  y4, 
H,  1/20,  y2,  %,  1/40,  %,  7/20.— Walsh's  Graded  Mental 
Arithmetic.    Page  144. 

Change  the  following  fractions  to  per  cents :     3/50,  1/25, 

%,  y3,  i/i6,  y3,  i/20,  y2,  %,  y4,  %,  y4.— Walsh's  Graded 

Mental  Arithmetic.    Page  147. 

Changing  decimals  to  fractions  and  per  cents.— Reduce  the 
following  decimals  to  common  fractions,  lowest  terms :  .2,  .8, 
.375,  .025,  .625,  .4,  .75,  .15,  .5,  .6,  .125,  .35,  .875,  .075.— Walsh's 
Graded  Mental  Arithmetic.    Page  144. 

Give  equivalent  per  cents.:  .03,  .3125,  .00125,  .045,  .0525, 
.1,  .005,  .00375,  .001,  .04,  .6,  1.125,  .2,  .25,  .00625,  .9,  .01,  .5625, 
.625,  .875,  .0075,  .3,  .4,  .035.— Walsh's  Graded  Mental 
Arithmetic.    Page  187. 

Changing  per  cents,  to  fractions  and  decimals. — Change  the 
following  per  cents,  to  common  fractions,  lowest  terms. — 
50%,  6%,  87%%,  25%,  5%,  4%,  12%%,  37y2%,  33y3%, 
6%%,  75%,  66%%.— Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic. 
Page   147. 

Give  equivalent  decimals:  2%,  4%,  6%%,  %%,  3%, 
2/2%,  37y2%,  18%%,  80%,  4%,  7%,  40%,  6%,  25%,  60%, 
62%%,  87%%,  5%,  y4%,  12%%.— Walsh's  Graded  Mental 
Arithmetic.     Page  186. 

Percentage.  Case  I.— 1.  Everett  earned  $1.50  and  spent 
20  per  cent,  of  it  for  books.  How  much  had  he  left?  2.  A 
farmer  raised  72  bushels  of  barley  and  25  per  cent,  more 
bushels  of  wheat.  How  many  bushels  of  wheat?  3.  An  agent 
sold  24  reapers  in  one  month,  and  16%  per  cent,  more  the 
next  month.  How  many  in  both  months?  4.  How  much  is 
100  per  cent,  of  $6,350?  10  per  cent.?  1  per  cent?  .1  per 
cent.?  5.  Mr.  Sanders  paid  $80  for  a  cow  and  5  per  cent,  as 
much  for  a  sheep.  How  much  for  the  sheep  ? — Morey's  Higher 
Arithmetic.     Page  180. 

1.  Give  percentages.— 3%  of  $200;  4%  of  650  A.;  33y3% 
of  66  cows ;  25%  of  1,000  lb. ;  20%  of  65  gal. ;  62y2%  of  $40 ; 
50%  of  200.  2.  A  man  had  60  sheep ;  he  lost  16%  per  cent, 
of  them;  how  many  had  he  left?  3.  A  man  bought  a  horse 
for  $160  and  sold  it  at  an  advance  of  12%  per  cent.  What 
did  he  obtain  for  the  horse? — Walsh's  Graded  Mental 
Arithmetic.    Page  188. 

Profit  and  Loss.  Case  I. — 1.  A  merchant  paid  $16  for  a 
suit  of  clothes.  At  what  price  must  he  sell  the  suit  to  gain 
2S  per  cent.?  2.  A  stationer  pays  $1.80  a  dozen  for  blank 
buoks,  and  retails  them  at  a  profit  of  66%  per  cent.  At  what 
price  per  book  does  he  sell  them?  3.  Allen  paid  $1  for  a  sled, 
and  sold  it  at  a  loss  of  20  per  cent.  How  much  did  he  receive 
for  the  sled?  4.  A  grocer  buys  eggs  wholesale  at  10  cents  a 
dozen,  and  retails  them  at  a  profit  of  30  per  cent.  What  is  the 
selling  price  per  dozen? — Meyer's  Arithmetic.  Book  3.  Page 
125. 

1.  A  man  sold  a  horse  that  cost  $100  at  a  profit  of  25  per 
cent.     How  much  did  he  gain?     What  was  the  selling  price? 

2.  How  many  dollars  are  lost  by  selling  a  lot  that  cost  me 
SI, 000  at  a  loss  of  5  per  cent.?     How  much  do  I  get  for  it? 

3.  What  must  be  the  selling  price  of  coffee  that  cost  20  cents  in 


order  to  gain  25  per  cent.  ?— Colaw  and  Ellwood  School 
Arithmetic.     Advanced.     Page  285. 

Find  the  gain  or  loss  and  the  selling  price:  Cost  $400; 
gain  12%  per  cent.  Cost  $480;  loss  16%  per  cent.  Cost  $.75 ; 
loss  20  per  cent.     Cost  $1.25;  gain  20  per  cent. 

Commission.  Case  I.— Find  the  commission  on  the  follow- 
ing sales  at  specified  rates:  $800,  2%  ;  $700,  3%;  $1,000, 
5%;  $3,200,  1%%;  $900,  1%%;  $1,800,  2%.— Nichols'  New 
Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.     Book  7.     Page  48. 

Find  the  commission  and  the  net  proceeds  on  the  follow- 
ing sales :  $1,600,  4%  ;  $400,  2%%  ;  $4,000,  3%  ;  $1,200,  6% ; 
$1,500,  5%;  $6,000,  2%%.— Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic. 
Page  188. 

1.  An  agent  sold  $100  worth  of  books,  and  received  40 
per  cent,  of  the  sales.    How  much  did  he  get  for  his  services  ? 

2.  If  a  commission  merchant  sells  $200  worth  of  eggs  and 
charges  5  per  cent,  of  the  sales,  how  much  is  his  commission? 

3.  How  much  should  be  received  by  an  agent  for  selling  500 
worth  of  goods,  if  3  per  cent,  is  allowed  for  his  commission? 

4.  If  an  agent  charges  5  cents  for  each  $1  expended  for  butter, 
what  will  a  dollar's  worth  of  butter  cost  a  grocer  who  buys 
through  an  agent? — Colaw  and  Ellwood  School  Arithmetic. 
Advanced.     Page  282. 

Linear. —  1.  How  many  feet  in  72  inches?  In  60  inches? 
In  84  inches?  In  108  inches?  In  96  inches?  2.  At  60  cents 
per  foot,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  an  inch  of  wire?  3.  What 
part  of  a  foot  is  1  inch?  2  inches?  3  inches?  4  inches? 
5  inches?  9  inches?  10  inches.  4.  Change  to  higher  de- 
nominations: 484  in.;  990  ft.;  880  yd.;  1,760  yd.— Walsh's 
Graded  Mental  Arithmetic.     Page  61  and  166. 

Reduce:  6  ft.  to  inches;  8y2  ft.  to  inches;  10%  ft.  t  • 
inches ;  2  rd.  to  yards ;  to  feet ;  10  mi.  to  rods ;  to  yards ;  8% 
mi.  to  feet ;  2  ft.  5  in.  to  inches ;  2  yd.  2  ft.  to  feet ;  1  mile  248  ft. 
to  feet ;  2  mi.  18  rd.  to  rods ;  48  in.  to  feet ;  6  in.  to  feet ;  27  ft. 
to  yards ;  45  ft.  to  yards ;  144  in.  to  yard ;  288  in.  to  yards ; 
10,560  ft.  to  miles. — Stone  Mills  Arithmetic.  Advanced. 
Page  3  and  4. 

Avoirdupois. — 1.  In  4,000  lb.  how  many  tons?  In  7.5(>^ 
lb.?  In  35  cwt. ?  2.  Find  the  cost  of  2  tons  15  cwt.  of  hay  at 
$16  a  ton.  3.  What  will  2%  lb.  of  cinnamon  cost  at  2  cents  an 
ounce?    4.  At  $.32  a  pound,  what  will  7.5  oz.  of  butter  cost? 

5.  What  part  of  a  pound  is  %  oz.  ?  6.  What  decimal  part  of  a 
pound  is  12  ounces? — Colaw  and  Ellwood  School  Arithmetic. 
Advanced.     Page  197. 

1.  Reduce :  3  tons  to  pounds ;  5  tons  4  cwt.  6  lb.  to  pounds ; 
10  tons  327  lb.  to  pounds  ;  95,000  oz.  to  tons  ;  2  tons  to  ounces  : 
10,406  lb.  to  tons.  2.  At  $.05%  a  pound,  what  will  3  cwt.  of 
sugar  cost?  3.  At  $.08  per  pound,  what  are  8  cwt.  of  beef 
worth?  4.  What  will  400  pounds  of  coal  cost  at  $6.50  per 
ton? — Lippincott's  Practical  Arithmetic.     Page  179. 

Problems. — Find  answers:  %  of  60  sec;  .4  of  60  min.: 
40%  of  60  da. ;  .125  of  72  hr. ;  %  of  48  yr. ;  12%%  of  96  mo. : 
y4  of  240  lb. ;  .75  of  360  oz. ;  3/400  of  800  yd. ;  .075  of  400 
tons;  y4%  of  200  A.;  %%  of  640  rd. ;  1/800  of  320  min.: 
4%  of  $400;  1/25  of  $600;  37%%  of  24  hr. ;  2%  of  $600: 
3%  of  $150;  25%  of  25  lb. ;  12%%  of  36  bu. ;  4%  of  650  A.— 
Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic.     Page  187. 

Integers.— Addition.  385  4-  550  4-  632  4-  674  4-  884  - 
546  +  643  4-  440  4-  562 ;  985  4-  789  4-  879  4-  698  4-  869 
4.  998  4-  678  4-  879  4-  456  4-  998  4-  787.— Hoyt  and  Peet. 
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Part  5.  Page  3.  8,924  +  9,765  +  89,765  +  8,344  + 
104,732  +  38,657  +  87,928  +  39,658.— Hoyt  and  Peet.  Part 
6.  Page  3.  129,837  +  90,906  4-  1,436,202  +  30,003  + 
896,414  +  7,103  +  98,087  4-304,403  +  14,898;  7,S86  + 
104,898  +79  +  14,864  +  698  +  54,610  +  110,110  + 
87,498  +  614:  84,325  +  670,928  +  87  +4,2S9  +64,933  + 
1.110.C01  +9,141  +  80,013;  128  +  80,931  +  807  +  8,708  + 
80,925  +  920,689  +  44,782  +  9,927;  6,740  +90.074  +  892  + 
9,487  +  67,929  +  187,486  +  79,199  +  4,003.003 ;  7,009,910  + 
874,925  +8,864  +  75,989  +  999,129  +  84,638  +  75,964  + 
878. 

Integers.— Subtraction.  97,934  —  54,378;  105,867  — 
>S ;  502,000  —141,341  .—Hoyt  and  Peet.  Part  5.  Page  4. 
1.  From  46,008  take  17.439.  2.  Take  80,668  from  861.547. 
3.  From  700,000  take  365,746.  4.  Take  6,007  from  70.006.— 
Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic.  Page  7.  870,090  —  495,992; 
845,925  —  376,876;  85,074  —  36,989;  784,150  —  99,349; 
864,379  —  598,580;  650.892  —  99,999. 

Integers.— Multiplication.  7,896  X  8,009;  8,367  X  403; 
7.849  X  318.— Hoyt  and  Peet.  Part  5.  Page  6.  4,365  X 
1,729;  49,308  X  67;  9,046  X  378;  7,008  X  807;  38,067  X 
209;  96,580  X  374:  743,618  X  97;  73,009  X  2,376.— Morey's 
Higher  Arithmetic.  Pages  7  and  8.  47.863  X  9,240;  104,860 
X  687;  97,608  X  6,047;  142,080  X  1,809;  84,296  X  6,483. 

Integers.— Division.  131.320  -r-  536;  195,936  -^  624; 
630,861  -4-  2.731;  1.057.536  h-  4,352.— Myers'  Arithmetic. 
Book  3.  Page  24.  39,872  -=-  623;  84,376  H-  356;  510,936  -h 
732:  645,170  -h  866;  3,194,658  ■*■  456;  496,320  +  475; 
65,078  -f-  359.— Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic.  Page  8.  387,694 
H-  1,245;  876,492  -=-  3,120;  398,220  -=-  1,645;  787,159  -4- 
3,462. 

Percentage.— Case  I.— 1.  Find  1%%  of  $1,435.  2.  To 
4,872.  add  37y2%.  3.  From  947,900  take  66%%.  4.  62y2% 
=  510;  100%  =  ?  5.  120%  =  5,796;  100%  =  ?  6.  %%  = 
40:  =  1007o  =  ?  7.  V/2%  =  18;  100%  =?— Hoyt  and 
Peet  Everyday  Arithmetic.  Book  3.  Part  5.  Pages 
57  and  58.  1.  A  farmer  raised  325  chickens  and 
sold  68  per  cent,  of  them.  How  many  did  he  sell?  2. 
Mr.  Leighton  sold  75  per  cent,  of  his  crop  of  288  bushels  of 
potatoes  at  65  cents  a  bushel.  How  much  did  he  receive  for 
them?  3.  A  farmer  has  in  his  barn  650  bushels  of  grain,  of 
which  46  per  cent,  is  corn,  38  per  cent,  oats,  and  the  re- 
mainder wheat.  How  many  bushels  of  each  kind  of  grain  ?  4 
Of  the  80  animals  on  a  farm,  5  per  cent  are  horses,  15  per 
cent,  cows,  35  per  cent,  pigs,  and  45  per  cent,  sheep.  How 
many  animals  of  each  kind?  6.  How  many  acres  are  left 
after  36  per  cent  of  a  farm  of  350  acres  is  sold  ? — Morey's 
Higher  Arithmetic.     Pages  102  and  103. 

Percentage.— Case  II. — 1.  Out  of  $4,720.  $645  is  spent. 
What  per  cent  is  spent?  2.  Express  as  a  per  cent,  the  ratio 
of  625  to  500.  3.  37]/2  per  cent,  of  264,000  is  what  per  cent, 
of  322.500?— Hoy t  and  Peet  Everyday  Arithmetic.  Book  3. 
Part  5.  Pages  57  and  58.  1.  A  farmer  sold  56  of  his  175 
sheep.  What  per  cent,  of  his  flock  did  he  sell?  2.  From  a 
case  of  cereal  (144  packages)  there  were  sold  108  packages. 
What  per  cent?  3.  Fred  had  a  kite  string  750  feet  long  and 
lost  270  feet.  What  per  cent?  4.  A  merchant  having  180 
chests  of  tea  sold  153  of  them.  What  per  cent  of  his  stock 
did  he  sell? — Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic.  Pages  107  and  108. 
1.  Property  that  cost  $320  increased  in  value  to  $360.     What 


was  the  per  cent,  of  increase?  2.  What  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  games  played  were  won  when  a  team  lost 

11  games  and  won  31  games  ?— Nichols'  New  Graded  Lessons 
in  Arithmetic.    Book  7.    Page  29. 

Perccn la ge.— Case  III. — 1.  14  per  cent,  of  a  number  is  294. 
Find  the  number.  2.  3%  per  cent,  of  1,440  is  16%  per  cent, 
of  what  .number?— Hoyt  and  Peet  Everyday  Arithmetic. 
Book  3.  Part  5.  Pages  57  and  58.  1.  60  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  a  mill  is  $5,400;  what  is  the  value  of  the  mill?    2.  I  pay 

12  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  property  I  occupy  as  rent 
every  year.  My  rent  is  $240  a  year;  what  is  the  value  of  the 
house?  3.  A  house  was  damaged  by  fire,  and  an  insurance 
company  paid  the  owner  $840  damages,  which  was  40  per  cent, 
of  the  original  cost  of  the  house;  what  was  the  original  cost  ?— 
Meyer's  Arithmetic.  Book  3.  Pages  121  and  122.  1.  Mr. 
Wells  sold  36  tons  of  alfalfa,  or  75  per  cent,  of  his  crop. 
How  many  tons  did  he  raise?  2.  When  Mr.  Blackburn  sold 
his  cow  for  15  per  cent,  more  than  he  paid,  he  gained  $12. 
How  much  did  the  cow  cost? — Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic. 
Page  110. 

Profit  and  Loss. — Case  I. — 1.  A  man  buys  a  horse  for  $275. 
and  sells  it  at  a  profit  of  20  per  cent.  How  much  does  he  gain  ? 
2.  A  man  paid  for  a  house  $4,500,  and  for  repairs  $150,  and 
then  sold  it  for  18  per  cent,  above  the  entire  cost.  What  did 
he  receive  for  it?  3.  To  make  15  per  cent,  profit,  what  must 
goods  be  marked  that  cost  96  cents  per  yard? — Walsh's  New- 
Grammar  School  Arithmetic.  Part  2.  Page  245.  1.  Mr. 
Adams  bought  a  horse  for  $3,750  and  sold  it  at  a  gain  of  16% 
per  cent.  Find  the  selling  price.  2.  How  much  must  a  dealer 
in  farm  supplies  get  for  a  hay  rake  costing  $16.75  to  make 
a  profit  of  30  per  cent  ?  3.  What  is  the  loss  in  selling  a  horse 
that  cost  $165  for  7  per  cent,  less  than  cost?  4.  A  picture 
dealer  paid  $18  for  a  picture  and  $6  for  a  frame.  He  sold 
both  at  a  gain  of  45  per  cent.  Find  the  selling  price.  5.  A 
merchant  bought  45  rugs  for  $113.75,  and  sold  them  at  a 
gain  of  20  per  cent.  How  much  did  he  receive  for  each  rug? — 
Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic.     Pages  113  and  114. 

Profit  and  Loss. — Case  II. — 1.  A  cow  is  sold  for  %75  on 
which  the  profit  is  $15.  What  is  the  gain  per  cent.?  2. 
What  per  cent,  was  lost  on  a  horse  that  cost  $200  and  that 
was  sold  at  a  loss  of  $25  ?  3.  Find  the  per  cent,  of  profit  on 
apples  bought  at  $1.25  per  bushel,  and  sold  at  25  cents  per 
half  peck? — Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic.  Part 
2.  Page  245.  1.  A  man  built  a  house  for  $3,750  and  sold  it 
for  $675  above  cost.  What  per  cent,  does  he  gain?  2.  A 
galvanized  steel  grain  tank  that  can  be  made  for  $24  is  sold 
for  $32.60.  What  per  cent,  does  the  dealer  make?  3.  What 
is  the  gain  per  cent,  when  wood  is  bought  for  $6.75  per  cord  and 
sold  for  $8  per  cord?  4.  A  platform  scale  sold  for  $13.94 
allows  a  profit  of  $3.69.  What  per  cent.?  5.  Mr.  Appleton 
paid  $27.50  for  a  disc  cultivator,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season 
sold  it  for  $16.50.  What  per  cent,  of  the  cost  did  he  re- 
ceive?—  Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic.    Pages  113  and  114. 

Commission. — Case  I. — 1.  An  agent  sells  250  bushels  at  80 
cents  on  a  2  per  cent,  commission.  How  much  money  was  due 
the  agent?  2.  An  agent  bought  for  his  firm  1,000  barrels  of 
apples  at  $1.25  and  received  a  commission  of  5  per  cent.  1 
much  money  did  he  receive?  3.  What  is  the  commission  on 
100  baskets  of  peaches  at  50  cents,  the  rate  of  commit 
(Continued  on  page  47,  | 
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ARITHMETIC— 7A. 

First  Month. 
Oral.— Integers.— 1.  Rapid  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation and  division.  2.  Percentage:  (a)  Profit  and  loss,  Cases 
I,  II  and  III;  (b)  Commission,  Cases  I  and  II;  (c)  Interest, 
finding  interest  for  years  and  fractional  part  of  year.  3. 
Measurement:  (a)  Meter;  (b)  Franc.  4.  Problems:  (a) 
Finding  fractional  parts  of  numbers;  (b)  Finding  decimal 
parts  of  numbers,  (c)  Finding  per  cents,  of  numbers,  (d) 
Applied  to  measurement;  (e)  Calculating  by  dozen. 

Integers. — Daily  drills  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  division. 

Percentage.— Case  I.— 1.  Of  the  180  trees  in  an  orchard, 
33y  per  cent,  are  peach  trees.     How  many  peach  trees  are 
there?     2.  There   were   40  words   in   a    spelling   test.     John 
missed  5  per  cent,  of  them.     How  many  words  did  he  miss? 
How  many  correct?    3.  A  man  bought  a  horse  for  $160.     He 
sold  it  at  profit  of  25  per  cent.     What  was  his  profit  ?     What 
was  the  selling  price  ?    4.  A  grocer  buys  tea  at  30  cents  per 
pound  and  sells  it  at  an  advance  of  33%  per  cent,  over  the 
cost.     What  is  the   selling  price?     5.  A  man  had  36  cows; 
he  sold  25  per  cent,  of  them ;  how  many  did  he  keep.    6.  Give 
percentages:     25  per  cent,  of  25  lbs.;   12%   per  cent,  of  36 
bu. ;  10  per  cent,  of  24  hrs. ;  1  per  cent,  of  250  T. ;  87%  per 
cent,  of  1  bu. ;  16%  per  cent,  of  24  hrs.;  %  per  cent,  of  200; 
12%  per  cent,  of  2,000  lbs..     7.  Of  a  school  of  450  pupils, 
there  are  4  per  cent,  absent.     How  many  are  absent?     How 
many  are  present?     8.  Find  33%   per  cent,   of  369%   acres. 
Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic,  page  147  and  188. 
Profit  and  Loss. — Case  I.— 1.  A  farmer  sold  a  cow  that  cost 
$40  at  a  loss  of  20  per  cent.     What  was  the  loss  ?    2.  A  mer- 
chant bought  lace  for  $8  and  sold  it  at  a  gain  of  25  per  cent. 
What  was  the  gain?    3.  A  horse  costing  $120  was  sold  at  a 
gain  of  33y3   per  cent.     What   was  the   selling  price?     4.  6 
yards    of   dress   goods   was   bought    for   $1.80.      It   was   sold 
at  a  gain  of  10  per  cent.     What  was  the  gain  on  each  yard? 
5.  A  cow  costing  $40  was  sold  at  a  gain  of  5  per  cent.     What 
was  the  selling  price?     6.  A  man  sold  his  watch,  which  cost 
$20  at  a  gain  of  20  per  cent.    What  was  the  gain  ?    7.    A  mer- 
chant bought  10  barrels  of  potatoes  at  $6  a  barrel.    He  gained 
25   per  cent,   on   them.     What   did  he  gain?     8.     A   farmer 
bought  20  cows  at  $40  each.     He  lost  10  per  cent,  when  he 
sold  them.    What  was  the  selling  price?    9.    A  dealer  bought 
60  books  at  $1.50  each  and  sold  them  so  as  to  gain  33%  per 
cent.    What  was  the  selling  price?     10.  John  bought  2  dozen 
marbles  at  2  cents  each.     He  sold  them  to  James  at  a  loss  of 
16%  per  cent.    How  much  did  he  lose? 

Profit  and  Loss. — Case  II. — 1.  A  boy  sold  a  knife  at  30 
cents  which  had  cost  him  25  cents.  What  per  cent,  did  he 
gain.  2.  A  boat  costing  $20  was  sold  for  $16. 
What  was  the  rate  of  loss?  3.  Lace  costing  $45 
was  sold  at  a  loss  of  $9.  What  was  the  rate  of  loss?  4.  A 
horse  bought  for  $150  was  sold  for  $200.  What  was  the  rate 
of  gain?  5.  A  horse  costing  $200  was  sold  for  $150.  What 
was  the  rate  of  loss?  6.  A  dealer  sold  ribbon  for  $24  which 
had  cost  him  $20.  What  per  cent,  did  he  gain  ?  7.  A  merchant 
bought  10  barrels  of  flour  at  $5  a  barrel.  What  was  his  rate  of 
gain  if  he  sold  them  so  as  to  gain  $5?  8.  A  jeweler  bought 
2  watches  at  $40  each.  What  was  his  rate  of  gain  if  he  sold 
them  for  $120?    9.  A  piece  of  property  costing  $4,800  was  sold 


at  a  loss  of  $800.  What  was  the  rate  of  loss?  10.  A  milliner 
bought  2  dozen  hats  at  $1.50  each  and  sold  them  so  as  to  gain 
$12.    What  was  the  rate  of  gain? 

Profit  and  Loss.— Case  III.— 1.  Find  the  cost:  Gain  $2, 
rate  of  gain  25  per  cent. ;  loss  $12,  rate  of  loss  33%  per  cent. ; 
gain,  $100,  rate  of  gain  40  per  cent. ;  gain  $30,  rate  of  gain 
20  per  cent. ;  loss  $40,  rate  of  loss  12%  per  cent. ;  loss  $22,  rate 
of  loss  10  per  cent. ;  gain  $18,  rate  of  gain,  66%  per  cent.  2. 
A  farmer  sold  a  cow  gaining  $9  which  was  a  gain  of  20  per 
cent.  What  did  the  cow  cost  him?  3.  A  hat  was  sold  at 
50  cents  less  than  cost  which  was  a  loss  of  20  per  cent.  Find 
the  cost  of  the  hat.  4.  $8,  or  16%  per  cent  is  lost  on  a  sale 
of  silk.  What  was  the  cost?  5.  I  gained  $12  or  12%  per  cent, 
on  a  sale  of  goods.  What  did  the  goods  cost  me  ?  6.  A  bicycle 
was  sold  at  a  gain  of  25  per  cent.  A  gain  of  $20  was  realized. 
What  was  the  cost  of  the  bicycle?  7.  A  storekeeper  sold  an 
umbrella  at  a  gain  of  $6.  His  rate  of  gain  was  16%  per  cent. 
What  was  the  cost?  8.  Milk  is  sold  at  a  gain  of  50  per  cent. 
What  is  the  cost  of  a  gallon  when  3  cents  is  gained  on  a  quart  ? 

Commission.— Case  I.— 1.  Find  the  commission  on  the  fol- 
lowing sales  at  specified  rates :  $200,  20  per  cent ;  $4,768,  1 
per  cent.;  $1,500,  3%  per  cent.;  $2,000,  2%  per  cent.;  $6,000. 
1%  per  cent.;  $10,000,  25  per  cent.  2.  An  agent  sold  $4,000 
worth  of  goods  at  1%  per  cent,  commission.  Find  the  com- 
mission. 

Nichols'  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Book  7,  Page 
48.— Find  the  commission  and  the  net  proceeds  on  the  fol- 
lowing sales :  $600,  5  per  cent. ;  $1,000,  3%  per  cent. ;  $1,000, 
7%  per  cent. ;  $2,500,  8  per  cent. ;  $6,000,  2%  per  cent. ;  $1,500, 
5  per  cent. 

Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic,  Page  188.— 1.  An  agent  bought 
a  horse  for  me  at  $200.  His  commission  was  2  per  cent. 
How  much  money  did  I  send  him  ?  2.  An  agent  collected  a 
debt  of  $500  for  me.  What  did  he  send  me  if  his  commission 
was  4  per  cent.  ?  3.  I  bought  for  a  merchant  at  auction  30 
rugs  at  $10  each.     What  was  my  commission  at  4  per  cent.? 

4.  An  agent  sold  200  bushels  of  potatoes  at  50  cents  a  bushel. 
What  did  he  send  his  employer  if  his  commission  was  2  per 
cent.  ?  5.  What  is  a  broker's  commission  for  selling  40  books 
at  $2  each,  when  his  rate  of  commission  is  3  per  cent.  ? 

Commission.— Case  II.— 1.  An  agent  charged  $100  for  sell- 
ing a  farm  for  $2,000.  What  was  the  rate  of  commission? 
2.  Find  the  per  cent,  commission  on  the  following  sales :  $200. 
$10;  $1,600.  $80;  $2,000,  $60;  $90,  $10;  $55,  $5;  $60,  $4. 

Morey  Higher  Arithmetic,  Page  189.— 1.  I  receive  $14  for 
selling  $700  worth  of  potatoes.  What  is  my  rate  of  com- 
mission. $2.  What  was  the  rate  of  commission  an  agent  re- 
ceived when  he  received  $20  for  making  a  $500  sale?  3.  An 
agent  sold  $400  worth  of  silk  for  which  he  received  $8.  What 
was  his  rate  of  commission?  4.  A  broker  bought  30  rugs  at 
$10  each.    What  was  his  rate  of  commission  if  he  receives  $9? 

5.  What  was  the  rate  of  an  agent's  commission  if  he  charged 
$5  for  selling  20  barrels  of  flour  at  $5  per  barrel?  6.  An 
agent  received  $10  for  collecting  a  debt  of  $500.  What  was 
his  rate  of  commission?  7.  An  agent  charged  S16  for  selling 
$400  worth  of  silk.  What  was  the  rate  of  his  commission? 
8.  What  rate  of  commission  did  an  agent  charge  when  he 
took  $12  for  buying  grain  at  $300? 

Interest. — Find  the  interest  on :  $200  at  6  per  cent,  for   1 
year ;  $300  at  4  per  cent,  for  2  years ;  $400  at  5  per  cent,  for 
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y2  year;  $700  at  3  per  cent,  for  y3  year;  $900  at  4  per  cent, 
for  %  year;  $500  at  6  per  cent,  for  2  months;  $250  at  4  per 
cent,  for  2  years;  $350  at  3  per  cent,  for  4  years.;  $150  at  4 
per  cent,  for  3  months. ;  $450  at  4  per  cent,  for  1>4  years  ;  $500 
at  3  per  cent,  for  6  months ;  $400  at  6  per  cent,  for  2  months ; 
$350  at  6  per  cent,  for  2  months ;  $250  at  6  per  cent,  for  yi 
year. 

Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic,  Page  175.— Find  the 
interest  on :  $400  at  4  per  cent,  for  6  months ;  $800  at  3  per 
cent,  for  3  months ;  $200  at  6  per  cent,  for  2  months ;  $200  at  5 
per  cent,  for  6  months ;  $500  at  3  per  cent,  for  4  months ;  $600 
at  4  per  cent,  for  8  months. 

Measurement. — Meter. — 1.  Change  4,375  meters  to  kilo- 
meters. 2.  Change  3.874  kilometers  to  meters.  3.  How  many 
centimeters  in  3.57  meters?  4.  Change  459  centimeters  to 
meters.     5.  Reduce  .9375  kilometers  to  meters. 

Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic,  Page  242. — 1.  How 
many  millimeters  in  a  meter?  In  a  kilometer?  2.  How  many 
centimeters  in  a  meter?  In  a  kilometer?  3.  Reduce  25  kilo- 
meters to  meters.  4.  Reduce  0.03  meters  to  millimeters.  5. 
Reduce  0.37  kilometers  to  meters.  6.  How  many  meters  in 
1.22  decameters?     In  2  hectometers?     In  0.004  kilometers? 

Stone  Mills  Arithmetic  Advanced,  Page  204. — 1.  What  is 
the  prefix  which  means  10?  100?  1000?  .1  ?  .01  ?  .001  ?  2.  A 
sidewalk  is  2,000  meters  long;  how  many  kilometers  long  is  it? 
3,  I  live  approximately  the  number  of  meters  in  16  yards,  200 
yards,  40  yards.  The  number  of  yards  in  20  meters,  400 
meters,  35  meters.  4.  A  meter  is  equal  to  39.37  inches.  How 
many  inches  are  there  in  10  meters?     In  100  meters? 

Franc. —  1.  At  19.3  cents  per  franc,  what  is  the  value  of  a 
5-franc  piece?  2.  At  $.193  per  franc,  what  is  the  value  of  100 
francs?  1,000  francs?  3.  Give  approximately  the  value  of 
$5  in  francs ;  $20  in  francs  ;  $4  in  francs  ;  $16  in  francs  ;  $12  in 
francs ;  $90  in  francs ;  $84  in  francs ;  Sp37  in  francs ;  5  francs  in 
United  States  money ;  200  francs  in  United  States  money ;  40 
irancs  in  I'nitel  States  money ;  650  francs  in  United  States 
money;  120  francs  in  United  States  money;  450  francs  in 
United  States  money;  15  francs  in  United  States  money. 

Written. — Integers. — 1.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  division.  2.  Percentage:  (a)  Profit  and  Loss,  Cases 
I,  II  and  III;  (b)  Commission,  Cases  I  and  II;  (c)  Interest, 
finding  interest  for  years  and  months.  3.  Measurements:  (a) 
Meter;  (b)  Franc.  4.  Problems,  applied  to  percentage  and 
measurements.      5.  Business    forms,    bills. 

Integers.  Addition:  328  4-  605  +  564  +  876  +  333  + 
603  +  818  +  925;  3,264  +  7,264  +  5,004  4-  7,385  + 
-)-  3,563  +  9,090  -f  1,827.  Meyers  Arithmetic.  Book 
3.  Page  9.  848,369  +  75,824  +  39,655  4-  875,399  + 
678.388  +  397,404  -f  300,978  4-  86,938;  4,325,678  + 
978,245  +  389,789  +  48,638  +  987,559  +  6,043,288  4- 
3,978,156  4-  9,759,876.— Hoyt  and  Peet.  Part  6.  Page  3. 
1.  Add  732,  3,296,  69,923,  2.379,  3,291,  923,  72,  264,  2,842, 
8,24.*.  723.  <>02.  7.009,  82,  6,284.  49,  9,936,  7S3,  827,  7.849.  2. 
Find  the  balance  when  the  receipts  for  a  week  are  as  follows : 
1760.25.  $415.13,  $169.36,  $408.32,  $109.21,  $166.67,  and  the 
expenses.  $75.50.  $360.  $33.15,  $75.75,  $128.50.— Nichols  New 
Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.     Book  7.     Page  125. 

Integers.  Subtraction:  507,013  —  189.367:  9.023,117  — 
4.274.389;  752,240  —  97,858;  3,400,213  —  532,789.— Hoyt 
and  Peet.  Part  5,  Page  4,  and  Part  6,  Page  3.  Take  6,007 
from    70,006;    take    40,004    from    90,000;    take    9.728    from 


69,573;  take  23,994  from  470,083;  from  248,576  take  150,798; 
take  476,059  from  826.045.— Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic. 
Page  7.  39,204  —  18,762;  $824.19  —  $367.40— Morey.  Page 
143.    3,067,842  —  1,949,879 ;  1,968,126  —  899,647. 

Integers.  Multiplication:  87,396  X  4,768;  9,658  X  554; 
97,864  X  3,876.  Hoyt  and  Peet.  Part  6.  Page  5.  73,009  X 
2,376;  63,084  X  1,708;  360,874  X  365;  367,589  X  24,387.— 
Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic.  Page  8.  1.  576,709  X  80,907; 
2.  680,936  X  75,080;  3.  891,628  X  87,098;  4.  878,654  X 
48,576. — Nichols  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  Book 
7.     Page  125. 

Integers.  Division:  361,398  -4-  899;  1,078,032  -^  1,214; 
21,443,457  -f-  4,237.— Myers  Arithmetic.  Book  3.  Page  39. 
327,009  -^  764;  460,738  -f-  326;  306,752  -^  1,345;  4,073,251  -^ 
2,375.— Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic.  Page  8.  164,329  -=- 
124:  $402.40  -^  56.— Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic.  Page  143. 
4,069,192  -h  4,876;  1,987,006  -^  5,132;  3,074,045  -f-  2,987; 
4,678,340  -^  3,189. 

Percentage.  Case  /.— 1.  12%  of  $37.50;  1.400%  of  $89.70 ; 
5^%  of  $29.50;  860%  of  $38;  62/3%  of  $47.40.  2.  What 
is  the  difference  between  x/2  per  cent,  of  $15,000  and  50  per 
cent,  of  $15,000? — Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic. 
Part  2.  Pages  231  and  237,  1.  Seventy-five  pounds  of  bronze 
is  to  contain  45  per  cent,  zinc,  9  pounds  tin  and  the  remainder 
copper.  What  per  cent  of  the  bronze  is  copper?  2.  Five  years 
ago  a  city  had  a  population  of  22,850.  Since  then  the 
population  has  increased  38  per  cent.  What  is  its  population 
now?  3.  In  one  year  the  United  States  sold  $37,800,000 
worth  of  bread  stuffs  to  Great  Britain ;  25  per  cent,  as  much 
to  Holland  and  Belgium ;  20  per  cent,  as  much  to  Germany  ; 
and  10  per  cent,  as  much  to  France  as  to  Germany.  What 
was  the  total  value  of  the  bread  stuffs  sent  to  these  coun- 
tries?— Hoyt  and  Peet  Everyday  Arithmetic.  Book  3.  Part  6. 
Pages  135-137. 

Percentage.  Case  If. — 1.  A  person  receives  $45  annual 
interest   on    $1,0C0.      What    rate    per    cent    does    he    receive? 

2.  What  per  cent,  of  a  school  is  boys,  and  what  per  cent. 
girls,  there  being  640  of  the  former  and  560  of  the  latter? 

3.  A  man  shipped  600  barrels  of  flour,  and  lost  16/5  per 
cent,  of  it  by  storm ;  he  sold  75  per  cent,  of  the  remainder. 
What  per  cent,  of  the  whole  remained?  4.  What  per  cent. 
of  9,075  is  24.2?  Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic. 
Part  2.  Pages  236  and  237.  1.  In  a  school  174  pupils  are 
present  and  6  are  absent.  Find  the  per  cent,  of  attendance,  to 
the  nearest  thousandth.  2.  A  dealer  bought  175  bushels  of 
wheat  for  $315  and  sold  it  at  $2  a  bushel.  What  was  his  gain 
per  cent.? — Nichols  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic. 
P.ook  7.  Page  29.  1.  My  gas  bill  last  month  was  $4.50.  This 
month  it  is  $5.20.  What  is  the  per  cent,  of  increase?  2.  If  I 
mix  18  gallons  of  water  with  22  gallons  of  grape  juice,  what 
per  cent,  of  the  mixture  is  water? — Hoyt  and  Peet  Everyday 
Arithmetic.    Book  3.    Part  6.    Pages  136  and  137. 

Percentage.  Case  III. — 1.  A  boy  deposited  $15  in  bank. 
This  was  30  per  cent,  of  what  he  had  in  bank  before  making 
this  deposit.  What  had  he  there  after  this  deposit?  2.  How 
large  a  sale  must  a  merchant  make  at  a  profit  of  15  per  cent, 
that  his  gain  may  be  $3,750?  3.  What  is  87  y2  per  cent,  of 
$896?  $896  is  87y2  per  cent,  of  what  sum?— Walsh's  New 
Grammar  School  Arithmetic.  Part  2.  Pages  237  and  276. 
1.  A  pupil  who  attended  school  85 1/2  days  during  a  term  was 
(Continued  on  Page  48.) 
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ARITHMETIC— 7B. 

Interest  and  Amount. — Oral — Walsh. — 1.  Find  the  inter- 
est at  4  per  cent,  on:  (a)  $100  for  2  years;  (b)  $200  for  1 
year;  (c)  $300  for  3  years;  (d)  $400  for  y2  year;  (e)  $500 
for  2  years ;  (f)  $600  for  yA  year ;  (g)  $700  for  6  months  ;  (h) 
$800  for  3  months;  (i)  $900  for  1  month;  (j)  $250  for  6 
years;  (k)  $350  for  y2  year;  (1)  $450  for  9  months.  2.  A 
woman  has  $600  in  the  bank  on  which  she  receives  4  per  cent, 
interest.  How  much  interest  does  she  receive  every  half  year? 
3.  A  man  borrowed  $1,200  on  which  he  pays  5  per  cent,  interest 
each  year.  How  much  interest  does  he  pay  in  5  years?  4.  A 
man  owes  a  debt  of  $500.  How  much  should  he  pay  at  the  end 
of  the  year  to  cancel  the  debt  and  pay  one  year's  interest  at  6 
per  cent.  5.  Find  the  interest  on  $150  at  6  per  cent,  for  60  days. 
6.  Find  the  interest  on  $450  at  4  per  cent,  for  ll/2  years.  7. 
Find  the  amount  of:  (a)  $300  at  5  per  cent,  for  6  years;  (b) 
$200  at  A]/2  per  cent,  for  3  years;  (c)  $900  at  6  per  cent,  for 
18  days ;  (d)  $600  at  6  per  cent,  for  3  days.  8.  Gives  answers : 
(a)  $175,  4  per  cent,  1  year.  Amount?  (b)  $275,  4  per  cent, 
3  years.  Amount?  (c)  $350,  4  per  cent.,  2  years,  6  months. 
Amount?     (d)  $225,  4  per  cent.,  16  months.    Amount? 

Written. — Byrnes-Richman-Roberts. — Find  the  interest 
and  the  amount :  1.  $1,000  for  84  days  at  5  per  cent. ;  2.  $360 
for  180  days  at  5  per  cent.;  3.  $240  for  6  months,  15  days,  at 
6  per  cent. ;  4.  $720  for  8  months,  21  days  at  4  per  cent. ;  5.  $950 
for  2  years,  4  months,  15  days  at  4  per  cent;  6.  $1,425  for  1 
year,  6  months,  10  days  at  3  per  cent. ;  7.  $30,000  for  3  years.. 
3  months,  21  days  at  3y2  per  cent. ;  8.  $125  from  January  15  to 
December  10  at  4  per  cent. ;  9.  $335  from  August  16  to  Decem- 
ber 11  at  4  per  cent. ;  10.  $960  from  July  15  to  February  20  at 

6  per  cent.;  11.  $275  from  May  18  to  September  30  at  Sy2 
per  cent. ;  12.  $800  from  January  5,  1909  to  November  26,  1912 
at  4  per  cent. ;  13.  $1,100  from  October  20,  1911  to  January  15, 
1915,  at  6  per  cent. ;  14.  $740  from  February  20,  1909,  to  Octo- 
ber 20,  1912,  at  2>y2  per  cent.;  15.  $650.25,  from  May  5,  1907, 
to  April  10,  1910,  at  6  per  cent.  From  Milne.— 16.  $875.25  for 
2  years,  5  months,  16  days  at  6  per  cent. ;  17.  $169.75  for  3  years, 
11  months,  10  days  at  ?>y2  per  cent.;  18.  $466.30  from  Novem- 
ber 12,  1906  to  June  30,  1912,  at  6  per  cent. ;  19.  $174.65  from 
September  27,  1906  to  April  16,  1908  at  7  per  cent. ;  20.  $64.45 
from  February  28,  1907  to  October  31,  1912  at  6  per  cent. ;  21. 
$43.20  from  November  4  to  January  3  at  \y2  per  cent. 

From  Buker-Felter. — 1.  Mr.  Harvey  borrowed  $2,040  for  3 
years,  8  months  at  6  per  cent.  What  amount  did  he  have  to  pay 
to  cancel  the  loan  ?  2.  June  15  Simmons  Bros,  borrowed  $8,500 
at  5  per  cent.  How  much  interest  do  they  owe  December  15? 
3.  March  10  Pratt  &  Sons  borrowed  $6,250  at  \y2  per  cent. 
How  much  interest  did  they  owe  November  10?  4.  How  much 
did  Mr.  Dale  have  to  pay  Mr.  Howard  for  the  use  of  $5,500  for 

7  years,  9  months,  when  money  was  worth  5*4  per  cent.?  5. 
What  interest  will  $450  earn  from  March  15  to  December  15  at 
6  per  cent.?    6.  Mr.  Anderson  borrowed  $500  July  1,  1906  at 

5  per  cent.  How  much  did  he  owe  July  21,  1906?  7.  Find  the 
amount  of  $875  from  January  1,  1904  to  July  16,  1906,  at  4 
per  cent.    8.  Mr.  Henry  Wilkens  borrowed  $1,350  for  3  years, 

6  months  at  Sy2  per  cent.  How  much  must  he  pay  to  cancel 
the  debt?  9.  $3,500  is  placed  at  interest  for  5  years,  5  months, 
5  days  at  6  per  cent.  How  much  will  it  amount  to?  10.  A 
man  has  $250  in  a  savings  bank  at  3  per  cent.  He  leaves  the 
principal  but  draws  out  the  interest  as  it  is  due.  How  much 
does  he  draw  out  in  four  vears? 


Promissory  Notes. — Milne. — 1.  Definition.  2.  Essentials  of 
a  note:  (a)  It  must  be  signed  by  the  person  who  promises  to 
pay.  This  person  is  called  the  maker  or  drawer,  (b)  It  must 
designate  by  name  or  otherwise,  the  person  to  whom  the  money 
is  to  be  paid.  This  person  is  called  the  payee,  (c)  The  sum  to 
be  paid  must  be  definite.  It  is  called  the  face  of  the  note.  This 
is  usually  written  both  in  words  and  in  figures,  (d)  the  time 
of  payment  must  be  definite,  in  a  sense  that  it  is  a  time  that  can 
be  determined  and  is  not  ambiguous.  It  may  be  payable  on  de- 
mand ;  at  a  specified  time  after  date,  which  must  appear  on  the 
note.  When  no  time  of  payment  is  mentioned,  the  note  is  pay- 
able on  demand.  A  promise  to  pay  "when  trade  will  permit" 
is  not  binding,  (e)  The  expression,  "value  received."  3. 
Kinds  of  notes,  (a)  Negotiable  or  non-negotiable,  (b)  Demand 
or  time,     (c)  Interest-bearing  or  non-interest  bearing. 

Exercise  I:  Examine  a  note  and  answer  these  questions: 
1.  Who  is  the  maker?  The  payee?  2.  Where  is  the  note 
payable?  3.  When  is  the  note  payable?  4.  What  is  the  face 
of  the  note?. 

Exercise  II:  (a)  Writing  notes  in  imitation  of  models 
given;  (b)  Writing  notes  when  specific  directions  are  given. 
1.  Write  a  negotiable,  non-interest  bearing,  time  note  for 
$122.50;  yourself  the  maker  and  Reuben  Hamilton  the  payee. 
Make  it  payable  at  some  bank.  2.  Write  a  non-negotiable, 
non-interest  bearing,  demand  note,  payable  by  yourself  to  John 
H.  Fascett.  Buker-Felter. — 3.  Write  demand  notes  as  fol- 
lows, using  the  current  date  and  supplying  all  necessary  data : 
A  note  for  $125,  without  interest,  in  favor  of  the  governor  of 
your  state ;  a  non-interest  bearing  note  in  which  William 
Franks  is  the  maker,  Harry  Lee  the  payee,  and  the  face  is 
$650;  the  note  which  Gorden  Gray  would  give  Margaret 
Walters  if  he  owed  her  $175. 

From  Buker-Felter. — 1.  Write  a  negotiable  note  for  $100, 
payable  6  months  from  date  in  favor  of  some  doctor.  2.  Write 
a  non-negotiable  note  for  $125,  payable  in  60  days  and  in  favor 
of  one  of  your  classmates.  3.  Write  the  note  that  Alice  Kent 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  gave  Philip  Brown,  if,  on  last  January  20 
she  owed  him  $350  and  did  not  expect  to  have  the  money 
before  March  15.  4.  Write  a  non-interest  bearing,  negotiable, 
time  note  in  payment  of  a  debt  of  $345. 

Protecting  and  Protesting  Notes. — Buker-Felter. — Protect 
by  (a)  having  it  endorsed  by  one  or  more  persons  other  than 
the  maker,  (b)  getting  collateral  securities  from  the  maker, 
such  as  stocks,  bonds,  deeds  to  property  etc.  If  a  note  is 
protected  by  endorsement,  and  the  maker  fails  to  pay  it  when 
due,  the  holder  of  the  note  protests  it;  i.  e.,  he  notifies  the 
indorsers  in  writing  that  the  note  has  not  been  paid.  The  first 
indorser  then  becomes  responsible  for  the  payment ;  the  second 
one,  if  the  first  fails  to  pay  it.  If  a  note  is  protected  by  col- 
lateral securities,  and  the  maker  fails  to  pay,  the  holder  of  the 
note  can  sell  the  securities,  deduct  his  claims,  and  give  the 
balance  (if  any)  to  the  maker. 

Transferring  Notes. — Buker  Felter. — Negotiable  notes  can 
be  bought  and  sold.  When  the  payee  of  a  note  transfers  it 
to  some  one  else,  he  indorses  his  name  on  the  back  of  the  note. 
Forms  of  indorsement:  1.  Indorsement  in  blank:  John  Bus- 
sey.  2.  Indorsement  in  full :  Pay  to  the  order  of  Peter  Hall, 
John  Bussey.  3.  Restrictive  indorsement :  Pay  to  Peter  Hall, 
John  Bussey.  4.  Qualified  indorsement :  Without  recourse, 
John  Bussey.  John  Bussey  is  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
1,  2  and  3,  but  is  not  for  4.    Peter  Hall  can  again  sell  the  note 
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when  endorsed  as  in  2,  but  he  cannot  transfer  a  note  endorsed 
as  in  3.     A  note  endorsed  as  in  1   becou.i.  ile  to  any 

person  who  holds  it. 

Profit  and  Loss. — Oral. — Walsh. — Case  I:  1.  Pencils 
cost  2  cents  each,  and  are  sold  at  a  gain  of  100  per  cent.  Find 
the  gain  and  the  selling  price.  2.  Apples  cost  3  cents.  They 
are  sold  at  a  gain  of  33^5  per  cent.  Find  the  gain  on  one 
dozen  apples.  3.  Lead  pencils  that  cost  S  cents  each  are  sold 
at  a  gain  of  20  per  cent.  Find  the  selling  price  of  6  pencils.  4. 
1  bought  8  yards  of  lace  at  50  cents  a  yard  and  sold  it  at  a 
gain  of  10  per  cent.  Find  the  gain.  5.  It  cost  a  manufacturer 
SI. 50  to  manufacture  a  cap.  For  how  much  must  the  cap  be 
sold  to  gain  20  per  cent.  ?  6.  Cost  $24  ;  gain  25  per  cent.  Sell- 
ing price?  7.  Chairs  costing  $3.75  each  were  sold  at  20  per 
cent,  below  cost.  What  did  a  dozen  chairs  bring?  8.  Buying 
price  $75;  loss  10  per  cent.  Selling  price?  From  Cook  and 
Cropsey. — 9.  Cost  $96;  rate  of  loss  6J4  per  cent.  Find  loss 
and  selling  price.  10.  Cost  $250 ;  rate  of  gain  8  per  cent.  Find 
gain  and  selling  price.  11.  Cost  $1,800;  rate  of  gain  667^  per 
cent.     Find  gain  and  selling  price. 

Written. — Walsh. — 1.  $1,500  worth  of  goods  were  sold 
at  a  loss  of  12  per  cent.     Find  the  loss  and  the  selling  price. 

2.  A  flag  that  cost  $45  was  sold  at  a  gain  of  16  per  cent.  Find 
the  gain.  3.  Cost  $1,876;  gain  15  per  cent.  Find  gain.  4. 
Cost  $36.75  ;  loss  20  per  cent.  Find  loss.  5.  Cost  $600 ;  gain 
3  per  cent.     Find  selling  price. 

From  Wentworth- Smith. — 1.  A  merchant  buys  12  gross  of 
cards  of  hooks  and  eyes  at  $5.04  per  gross.  He  sells  them  at 
5  cents  a  card.  Required  his  profit.  2.  A  dealer  buys  75  sew- 
ing machines  at  $40  each.  He  pays  $56.25  freight  on  the  ma- 
chines and  sells  them  for  $45  apiece.    How  much  is  his  profit  ? 

3.  A  merchant  buys  840  yards  of  muslin  at  7  cents  a  yards  and 
sells  at  the  rate  of  a  dozen  yards  for  a  dollar.  How  much 
is  his  profit  on  the  lot?  4.  If  a  dealer  buys  960  yards  of  scrim 
for  $300  and  sells  three-fourths  of  it  at  35  cents  a  yard  and  the 
rest  at  30  cents  a  yard,  what  is  his  profit? 

Oral. — Walsh. — Case  II:  1.  Tea  that  cost  40  cents  a 
pound  is  sold  at  a  gain  of  10  cents.  Find  the  gain  per  cent. 
2.  Turkeys  that  cost  25  cents  per  pound  are  sold  at  a  loss  of 
3  cents  per  pound.  Find  the  loss  per  cent.  3.  A  box  of  fruit 
that  cost  $6  is  sold  for  $4.  Find  the  loss  per  cent.  4.  Coffee 
that  cost  20  cents  per  pound  is  sold  for  25  cents  per  pound. 
Find  the  gain  per  cent.  5.  10  books  are  bought  for  $20.  They 
are  sold  at  $3  each.  Find  the  gain  per  cent.  6.  If  I  buy  a 
dozen  pencils  at  2  cents  each  and  sell  them  at  3  cents  each, 
what  is  the  gain  per  cent  ?  7 .  What  per  cent,  is  gained  on 
goods  sold  at  double  the  cost  ?  8.  What  is  the  per  cent,  of  gain 
when  boots  which  cost  $2  a  pair  are  sold  for  $2.50?  9.  What 
per  cent,  is  lost  in  buying  potatoes  at  80  cents  a  bushel,  and 
selling  them  at  60  cents  a  bushel?  10.  Buying  price,  $75; 
selling  price,  $100.  Gain,  per  cent?  1 1.  Buying  price,  3  cents; 
selling  price.  5  cents.  Gain,  per  cent?  12.  A  house  that  cost 
S5.000  was  sold  for  $6,000.     What  was  the  gain  per  cent? 

Written. — Walsh. — 1.  Find  the  profit  or  loss  per  cent.: 
(a)  Cost  $600;  selling  price.  $618.  (b)  Cost  $86.20;  selling 
price,  $73.27.  (c)  Cost  $84;  selling  price.  $78.75.  2.  A  man 
buys  a  horse  for  $175  and  sells  it  for  $200.  What  per  cent, 
does  he  gain  ?  3.  What  per  cent,  was  lost  on  a  horse  that  cost 
S-200  and  was  sold  at  a  loss  of  $25.  4.  Find  the  per  cent,  of 
profit  on  apples  bought  at  $1.25  per  bushel  and  sold  at  25  cents 


per  half  peck.  5.  Cost  $375.96;  loss  $62.66.  Loss,  per  cent.? 
6.  Cost  $864 ;  selling  price,  $936.  Gain,  per  cent.  ?  7.  Berries 
bought  at  $4.80  per  bushel  are  sold  at  18  cents  per  quart.  Find 
the  per  cent,  of  gain  or  loss.  8.  Cost  $30 ;  loss  $6.  Loss,  per 
cent.?  9.  Cost  $40;  selling  price,  $24.  Loss,  per  cent.?  10. 
A  dealer  bought  a  piano  for  $320  and  sold  it  for  $400.  Gain, 
per  cent.?  11.  What  is  the  gain,  per  cent.,  on  a  dozen  hats 
bought  at  $16  per  dozen  and  sold  at  $1.75  each?  12.  A  boy- 
buys  newspapers  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  per  100.  What  per 
cent,  does  he  gain  by  selling  them  at  1  cent  each  ? 

Oral. — Walsh. — Case  III :  1.  By  selling  meat  at  a  gain  of 
4  cents  a  butcher  makes  a  profit  of  25  per  cent.  Find  the  cost 
of  1  pound.  2.  I  gain  66^3  per  cent.,  or  2  cents  on  each  lead 
pencil  sold.  How  much  do  I  pay  for  each  pencil?  3.  Eggs 
were  sold  at  a  loss  of  $9.  How  much  did  they  cost  if  the  loss 
was  37y2  per  cent,  of  the  cost?  4.  Find  the  cost  of  a  boat, 
if  a  loss  of  $9  equals  12^  per  cent,  of  the  cost.  5.  Shirts  were 
sold  at  a  profit  of  $3  per  dozen,  thereby  gaining  50  per  cent. 
How  much  did  6  dozen  shirts  cost?  6.  I  gained  $500  on  a 
house  which  was  33'/3  per  cent,  of  the  cost.  How  much  did  it 
cost?  From  Cook  &  Cropsey. — 7.  Sold  flour  at  a  profit  of  $2 
and  gained  25  per  cent.  What  was  the  cost  per  barrel?  8. 
Rate  of  loss,  40  per  cent ;  loss  20  per  cent.  Find  cost.  9.  Gain, 
46  cents;  rate  of  gain  23  per  cent.  Find  cost.  10.  Gain,  $91  ; 
rate  of  gain,  7  per  cent.  Cost?  11.  Gain,  10  cents;  rate,  10 
per  cent.     Cost?     12.  Gain,  $.12;   rate,  8  per  cent.     Cost? 

Written. — Walsh. — 1.  By  selling  an  article  for  $6.56 
more  than  he  paid  for  it,  a  merchant  gained  16  per  cent.  Find 
the  cost.  2.  A  farmer  sold  a  piece  of  land  for  $225  more  than 
its  cost,  thereby  gaining  7^4  per  cent.  What  did  he  receive 
for  the  land?  3.  Gain,  $2,400;  rate,  per  cent.,  16.  Find  cost. 
Smith. — 4.  A  certain  city  has  increased  4,230  in  population  in 
10  years,  which  was  15  per  cent,  of  the  population  10  years 
ago.  What  was  the  population  then?  5.  A  merchant  gained 
$4,375  last  year  which  was  \7]/2  per  cent,  of  his  capital.  Find 
his  capital.  6.  A  man  lost  $247.50  in  business  last  year,  or  15 
per  cent,  of  his  capital  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  What  was 
his  capital  then?  7.  The  gain  on  a  sale  of  machinery  was 
$157.53  which  was  30  per  cent,  of  the  cost.  What  was  the 
cost?  8.  What  was  the  cost  of  a  farm  sold  at  a  loss  of  15  per 
cent,  if  the  amount  lost  was  $750? 

Areas  of  Rectangles. — Oral. — Walsh. — Find  the  area  of 
the  following  rectangles  in  square  inches:  1.  21  in.  by  ()  in. 
2.  13  in.  by  10  in.  3.  25  in.  by  36  in.  4.  63  in.  by  30  in.  5. 
1  ft.  9  in.  by  9  in. :  6.  1  ft.  4  in.  by  -)4  in.  7.  2  ft.  1  in.  by  1 
yd.  8.  3  ft.  6  in.  by  1  ft.  8  in.  9.  What  is  the  area  of  a  plot 
30.4  rods  long,  20  rods  wide?  10.  How  many  sq.  yds.  in  a 
playground  that  measures  60  ft.  by  120  ft.?  11.  A  roof  is  2? 
ft.  by  40  ft.  What  is  the  cost  of  painting  it  at  5  cents  per 
sq.  ft.  12.  What  is  the  cost  of  tinting  a  ceiling  24  ft.  Ion-.  18 
ft.  wide  at  10  cents  per  sq.  yd.?  13.  Find  the  area  of  each  of 
the  following  rectangles  in  square  feet:  (a)  20  ft.  by  18  ft.; 
(b)  13'/,  ft.  by  10  ft. ;  (c)  2?  ft.  by  48  ft. ;  (d)  42  ft.  by  40  ft. ; 
(e)  6  yd.  2  ft  by  6  yd. ;  (f)  13  ft.  6  in.  by  10  ft. ;  (g)  8  yd.  1 
ft.  by  lf(  yd.;  (h)  13  yd.  1  ft.  by  14  yd.  14.  How  many  sq. 
ft.  of  pavement  required  for  a  street  48  ft.  wide  and  2,000  ft. 
long? 

/(ViZ/rii.— Wentworth-Smith. —  1.    Find    the    cost    of    pav- 
ing a  walk  5  ft.  by  75  ft.  at  15  cents  per  sq.  ft.     2.  Find  the 
(Continued  on  page  48.) 
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Spalding  Playgrounds 
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^ 


IS  IT    'hat  a  majority  of   the  world's  playgrounds 
are  equipped  with  Spalding  All-Steel  Apparatus 

IS  IT    'hat  a  demand  created  ten  years  back  grows 
greater  in  proportion  with  each  new  year  s  need 

IS  IT   'hat  the  Spalding  Reputation  for  Quality 
retains  its  position  of  eminence  —  unapproached 


? 


SATISFACTION    begets  confidence  — confidence  begets  business. 
Quantity  production  lowers  manufacturing  costs,  and  the  finest  plant 
of  its  lund  in   the   world   reduces  Spalding    manufacture  to  a  science. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS.,  INC. 

CHICOPEE,  MASS. 
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ARITHMETIC— 8A. 
First  Mux  i  a. 
Oral  ami  Written. — Integers  and  fractions.     Daily  practice 
in  fundamental  operations.  Multiplying  and  dividing  by  aliquot 
parts  of  100  and  1,000.    Idea  of  ratio  developed.    Interest. 

Integers. — A  chart  for  rapid  addition  containing  combina- 
tions of  ten  or  loss  Pupils  cither  to  add  up  or  down  or  from 
right  to  left  or  vice  versa.  By  use  of  strips  fastened  to  chart. 
numbers  can  be  changed  daily,     (hart:  , 

6  1  3  9  5  s  9 

7  6    2    8    3    7    5    8    5    9 
875691972 
2442762368 

4  7  3  4  2  3  4  6  8  1 
2997646477 
4483888846 

7  6    1    5    1    2    3         3    3 

8  7    8    4    7    2  9  2 

9  7  5  7  "  9  7  2  9  8 
3    8    7    5    6    5    9    1 

Van  Tuyl's  "Essentials  of  Business  Arithmetic"-  Rapid  Drill 
Exercises:  9  +  l  +  2  +  7;8  +  8  +  l  +  l;7+4+l 
1-5:64-2  +  3  + 5;  9  +  1  +  3  + 6;  4  +  3  +  3  + 4;  9  + 
1+9:8  +  2  +  8  ;7  +  3  +  7;6  +  4  +  6;9  +  5  +  5;9  + 
2  +  8:7  +  4  + 6;  8  +  4  + 6;  9  +  7  +  3:6  +  3  +  7: 
17  +  2  +  3  +  5;  18 +  3  +  3  + 6;  24 +  5  +  4  +  1;  39 
|-  2  +  6  +-  2;  43  +  8  +  8+1;  67  +  4  +  4  +  2;  76  +  2 
+  7  +  1  :  43  +  2  +  4    f4;  61  +  1+7  +  2;  55  +  3  + 

5  +  2.  In  each  group  arrange  the  numbers  one  under  the 
other. 

Van  Tuyl's  "Essentials  of  Business  Arithmetic."  Problems 
like  the  following  are  helpful  for  rapid  addition  drills.  The 
teacher  dictates  two  numbers  of  five  figures  each,  as  32.347. 
46,943,  the  student  writing  them  under  one  another  in  the 
margin.  The  remaining  numbers  in  the  column  are  found 
bv  the  student  in  this  manner:  The  third  number  is  the  sum 
of  the  first  two  numbers;  the  fourth  number  is  the  sum  of 
id  and  third  numbers;  the  fifth  number  is  the  sum 
of  the  third  and  fourth  numbers,  etc.  When  there  are  ten 
numbers,  the  whole  column  is  added.  As  the  column  is  written. 
every  third  number  is  checked,  so  as  to  tell  quickly  when  the 
tenth  number  is  written. 

Van  Tuyl's  "Essentials  of  Business  Arithmetic" — Review : 

anon   Fractions. 

Oral.— 1.  I  sold  H  of  m>  apples  for  $90.  At  thai  rate,  how 
much  were  they  all  worth?  2.  A  man  picked  )4  °f  a  bushel 
of  pears  and   sold    '  .'■    of  then  IS.     At    that   rate,  how 

much  would  a  bushel  cost?     3.  A  man  had  $37'/.  and  spent 
$12'  ...     What  part  of  his  money  did  he  spend:''     4.      s  of 
32  ft.  long  i-  decayed.    How  many  feet  are  good? 

Written. — 1.  A  farmer  sold  \-  of  his  sheep  for  $360.  At 
the  -ame  rate,  what  is  the  value  of  all  his  sheep?  What  is  the 
value  of  those  he  did  not  sell?  2.  Find  the  total  value  of  the 
following  articles:  1  H  dozen  buttons  at  15  cent-:  2 -A  yards 
ribbon  at  9]/2  cent- ;  3)  yards  lace  at  65  cent- ;  j  yard  velvet 
a!  78  cents. 


Appleton's   Arithmetic     Book   III.— Review:   Fractions. — 

1.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  metal  ceiling  18,!  2  yards  long  and 
10,' 4  yard-  wide  at  $1.87  per  square  yard?  2.  A  builder  bought 
a  lot  in  Xew  York  City  and  later  found  that  the  lot  did  not 
include  a  narrow  strip  along  the  street.  This  strip  was  Js  in. 
wide  and  40  ft.  long.  What  was  its  area  in  square  inches? 
He  bought  the  strip  for  S50.  How  much  was  this  per  square 
inch?  per  square  foot?  3.  At  the  rate  found  in  the  preceding 
exercise,  what  would  be  the  cost  of  a  city  lot  25  ft.  b\  100  ft.? 
Preston  and  Stevens'  "Standard  Arithmetic" — Oral. —  1.  A 
can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  <S  days,  B  can  do  it  in  6  days.  How 
long  will  it  take  them  to  do  the  work  working  together?  2.  A 
man  can  plaster  a  house  in  12  days.  What  part  of  it  can  he 
plaster  in  3  days?  3.  If  a  man  can  do  a  ^  of  a  piece  of 
work  in  9  days,  how  many  days  will  it  take  him  to  do  the 
entire  work  ?  4.  1 t  a  cup  holds  ).\  of  a  quart,  how  many  cupfuls 
are  there  in  11  7/9  quarts  of  water?  5.  I  irain  costing  18  cents 
a  bushel  is  sold  for  60  cents  a  bushel.  What  part  of  the  cost 
is  the  gain?  6.  How  much  is  lost  by  selling  a  farm  which 
cost  $3,000  for  -»?  of  its  cost?  7.  John  can  pick  a  quart  of 
berries  in  2/s  of  an  hour.  How  many  quarts  can  he  pick  in 
2.5  hours?  8.  James  sold  his  bicycle  for  -A  of  its  cost,  losing 
$10.  What  was  the  cost?  9.  If  .125  of  an  acre  of  land  is 
worth  $15,  what  are  3%  acres  worth?  10.  After  buying  a  suit 
of  clothe-  f(  ir  $35,  I  find  that  I  have  }i  of  my  money  left.  1  low 
much  money-had  I  at  first?  11.  The  difference  between  ]/2  of 
a  number  and  ]/$  of  it  is  17.  What  is  the  number.  12.  How 
many  pieces  of  wire  each  -'.;  yard  in  length  can  be  cut  from  a 
wire  4  yard-  long?  13.  What  will  A  of  a  yard  of  cloth  cost 
if  .8  of  a  yard  costs  $1.60? 

Written. — 1.  It"  A  yard  of  cloth  costs  18  cents,  what  will 
4.875  yards  cost?  2.  Find  the  cost  of  1,438^  bushels  of  grain 
at  84  cents  a  bushel.  3.  If  the  average  length  of  the  step  of 
a  boy  is  2/3  yard,  how  many  steps  will  he  take  in  walking  %. 
mile?  4.  If  A  bushel  of  wheat  eo  i-  8.'»8.  what  will  4.125 
bushels  cost  at  the  same  rate?  5.  What  will  1,975  pounds  of 
hay  cost  at  $24  a  ton?  6.  If  .625  of  a  barrel  of  flour  is  worth 
$4,  what  is  -A  of  a  barrel  worth? 

Byrnes-Richman  Roberts'  "The  Pupils'   Arithmetic" — Oral. 
— 1.  If  A  of  the  amount  of  flour  in  a  barrel  is  16>4  pounds, 
how  many  pounds  are  there  in  the  barrel?     2.  How  much  do 
9  pounds  of  butter  cost  at  8  A  a  pound?     How  much  ch; 
should  I  receive  from  $10?  ard  of  ribbon  costs  14  cents. 

Find  the  cost  of  3'  _•  yards.    4.  '  _>  yard  of  ribbon  costs  14  cents. 
How  much  ribbon  ma)   be  bought  for  70  cents?' 

Written. — 1.    \n   express  company  delivered  96  packages 
each  weighing  7    ,   pounds,     ft  charged   A  cents  per  pound. 
I  low  much  was  received  ?     2.  From  a  piece  of  cloth  containing 
yards,  the  following  piece-  were  cut :  7  A  yards,  3'  j  yards. 
yards,  14  yards,  6   ,  yards.    What  is  the  value  of  the  re- 
maining piece  if  sold  at  si       a  yard?    3.  A  train  that  has  been 
going  at  the  rate  of  IK. A'  miles  an  hour  increases  its  speed  by  A 
of  it-  former  rale.      \t  what  rate  per  hour  does  it  travel  after 
the  increase?    4.  An  agenl  agrees  to  take  all  the  apples  from 
Mr.   Brown's  orchard,  at  the   rate   of  $2^   per  barrel.     Mr. 
Brown   sends  the  agent  475   barrel-,      (a)    If  the  agent  pays 
$3   10  per  barrel  for  freight,  how  much  do  the  barrels  cost  him? 
For  how  much  per  barrel  must  the  agent  sell  the  apples  to 
gain  $1'  i  on  each  barrel?-     5.  A  publisher  mails  216  packages 
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-Listening  to  the  Victor  Record  of  Fruhlingszeit  sung  by  Schumann-Heink- 
High  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Victor  in  the  schools  of  2700  cities 

The   Victor  has  come  to  be  precisely  what  we  predicted  three  years   ago,  a 
vital  factor  in  the  work  of  every  school. 

In  the  beginning,  each  individual  school  earned  the  instru- 
ment by  entertainments,  gathering  rubber,  paper,  etc.  Now 
School  Boards  in  many  cities,  having  had  ample  proof  of  the 
necessity  cf  having  a  Victor  for  each  building  and  playground 
(and  often  one  for  each  floor  in  the  larger  building)  are  in- 
cluding Victors  in  the  annual  budget,  exactly  the  same  as 
scats,  globes,  dictionaries,  ventilators,  cr  an}'  other  necessary 
equipment. 

Our  recent  booklet,  "A  New  Correlation,"  gives  sixty 
pages  of  valuable  suggestions  on  how  to  use  Victor  Records 
to  help  in  the  teaching  cf  almost  every 
subject  in  the  curriculum. 

Send  for  free  copy  to  the 


Victor  XXV 

$67.50  special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

When  the  Victor  is  not  in 
use.  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  safe  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promis- 
cuous use  by  irresponsible 
people. 


Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
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Board  of  Education  New  York 

USES 

DAVIDS' 

WHITE  PASTE 


STRONGLY 
ADHESIVE 


Will  not 

MOULD 

or 

SOUR 


Our  Tip  Top  (Water  Well)  jars  are  made  in  all  sizes, 
also  makers  of  all  kinds  of  Writing,  Copying,  Marking, 
Indelible  Inks,  etc. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

THADDEUS   DAVIDS   COMPANY 


95-97  Van  Dam  Street 

Established  1825. 


New  York 


IF  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  and 
combination  of  primary  colors  is  to  be  a 
part  of  your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They   are  made  especially  for  Public   School 
Courses. 


rET-r_E:         e:~  =z 


DEVOE   SCHOOL   WATER   COLOR   BOX    122 

No.  122,  Four  Color  Box,  containing  four  cakes,  and  one 
long  handled  No.  7  Brush.  One  cake  each  Black,  Carmine, 
Ultramarine  Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow. 

Devoe  Water  Color  Brushes  for  school  art  work  are 

made  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 

Drawing  Supplies,  Modeling  Materials,  Wood  Stains, 

Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 


NEW   YORK 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 


of  magazines.     Each  package  contains   18  magazines.     Each 

magazine  weighs  \%  pound.  The  post  office  charges  1  cent 
a  pound  for  postage.  How  much  money  must  be  paid  for 
postage  on  the  magazines?  6.  A  boy  is  employed  to  address 
envelopes.  lie  receives  S'.-  i"r  every  1,000  envelopes  he  ad- 
dresses. How  much  will  he  receive  for  addressing  13,750  en- 
velopes? 7.  A  grocer  puts  sugar  up  in  packages,  each  pack- 
age containing  31..  pounds.  If  the  grocer  makes  a  profit  of 
■  ents  on  each  package,  how  much  profit  will  he  make  on 
966  pounds  of  sugar.  8.  A  and  B  are  58  miles  apart,  and  are 
walking  toward  each  other.  A  walks  at  the  rate  of  3 ' ..  miles 
an  hour;  B  at  the  rate  of  3%  miles  an  hour.  How  long  will 
it  take  them  to  meet  each  other?  (a)  The  distance  between 
A  and  B  is  3) j  times  the  distance  between  C  and  D.  If  %  of 
the  distance  between  C  and  D  is  3SJ  4  miles,  what  is  the  lis- 
tance  between  A  and  B.  (Draw  a  diagram),  (b)  How  many 
more  miles  in  the  distance  between  A  and  B  than  in  the  ili-- 
tance  between  C  and  D  ? 

Van  Tuyl's  "Essentials  of  Business  Arithmetic."  Short 
Methods.  Oral. — Find  the  value  of  the  following:  24  A.  at 
$25  ;  18  cows  at  $25  :  72  sheep  at  $2' ,  :  16  plows  at  SI 2  ■  .  ;  32 
horses  at  $125;  160  bushels  at  \  Is  at  $1.66%; 

48  wagons  at  S125  :  2?  A.  at  $96;  33%  bushels  at  $1.08  :  166% 
bushels  at  $.84;  1.250  bushels  at  $.i  0  bushels 

1,600  bushels  at  Si. 25;  16%  bushels  at  $1.44;  3,800  pounds  at 
$.12%,     Find  the  products  of  the  following  mentally  when 
possible:    24  X  25;  94  X  50;  246  X  75  ;  824    •    125  ;  938  X 
250;  728.  X  500;  428  X  750;  64  X  25;  53  X  50;  99  X  75 ; 
137       51  i  -'    S;        25  :  8.974  X  750:  8,397  X  250:  88  > 
87  X  50:  103  X  25 ;  1.49S  X  125 ;  7,296  X  250;  4,976  >    75  ; 
17,986  X  125.     Find  the  quotients  of  the  following:  1.400  -J- 
25  ;  1,800  -h  50;  153,000  -=-  250;  72.C00  -f-  500;  27,000 
54,000  -r-  750.    To  divide  by  a  number  composed  of  fai 
12.726  -f-  63;  38,971  ~  64:' 174,684  -r-  504:  5S.7B0  ~  2.400; 
-IS72  ^  36;  7,  349  -j-  42;  24,763  -=-  108;  48.900  -=-  3.500; 
:    56;  7,879  -4-  72;  9.478  -=-  84:  147,260  -=-  3,600. 

Smith's  "Advanced  Arithmetic."  Short  Methods.  Find  the 
quotients  of  the  following:     6,484  -4-  <•<•     :  2.937  -H    In -■.: 

12      :  '..889  H-  33  36  -:-   125:  7,280    :    l 

4,831  -r-  16%;  7.306  -r-  12 '  :  4,959  -:■  33}  .:  67,400  :  125. 
Problems:  1.  What  is  the  cost  o  \7  rods  of  fence  at  SI  .12' , 
a  rod?  2.  What  will  125  erasers  cost  at  5  cents  each' 
3.  What  will  25  yards  of  Java  colored  canvas  cost  at  S.45  a 
yard  ? 

Appleton's  Arithmetic.  Book  III.  Short  Methods.  Writ- 
ten (orally  where  1.  What  is  the  cost  of  96  yards 
of  silk  at  SI. 12  ,  a  yard:  2.  What  is  the  cost  of  72  bushels 
of  potatoes  at  66%  cents  a  bushel?  3.  What  is  the  cost  of 
28  yards  of  velvet  at  >  per  yard?  4.  What  is  the  cost 
of  25  rolls  of  wall  paper  al  aits  a  roll?  5.  How  many 
atomizers  at  33  %  cents  each  can  be  bought  for  $40?  6.  How 
many  concert  phonograph-  at  ich  can  be  bought  for 
$600?  7.  How  many  pairs  of  dumb-bells  at  $1.12%  per  pair 
can  be  bought  for  -  8.  How  many  wagons  at  S 
each  can  be  bought  foi  Mow  many  cords  of  wood 
cord  can  be  bought  for  S27~: 

Wentworth-Smith  Arithmetic.  II.—  ].  What  will  25 

1 ks  cost  at  $1.20  each?     2.  What   will  25   wagons  cost  at 

$116  each  ?    3.   What  will  50  cow  -  cost  al  S;4  a  head  ?    4.  What 
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Who  Pays  the  Cost? 

Thousands  of   New   Books  will  scon 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Pupils 

The  lives  of  these  Books  can  be  doubled 
The  Taxpayers'  Money  can  be  saved 

By  investing  3  ;  of  the  cost  of  the  Books  in 


ThcPHoldcn    Book    Covers 

Wearing  Qualities 
Uneqiialed   for   Sanitary  Features 

Ease  of   Adjustment 

Delay  is   a   Waste  of  Money   and   Books 

Samples  sent   free 

The  Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 


Springfield,  \lass. 


MILES  C.  HOLDLN,  Pres. 
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WELSBACH 


LIGHT 


This  style  of  gas  mantle  illumination  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Education  and  is  new  in  operation  in  a  greal  many 
schools  throughout  all  the  Boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Throws  the  Light    DOWN    Where  You  Want  It 


SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED 
ORNAMENTAL  ECONOMICAL 


GET  THE   GENUINE 


Latest  Improvement  in  Gas  Lighting 


Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

WELSBACH      GAS     LAMP     CO. 

392    Canal    Street  New    York    City 
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ARITHMETIC— 8B. 
Firsi  Month. 
Oral  and  Written. —  1.  Integers.  Daily  practice  in  funda- 
mental operations.  Review  shon  methods  taught  in  previous 
grades.  2.  Fractions,  common  and  decimal.  In  written  work 
aim  for  rapiditv  he  having  as  much  work  done  mentally  as 
possible.  3.  Squares  and  square  roots.  4.  Household 
accounts. 

Integers. — Use  chart  for  rapid  addition,  containing  com- 
binations of  numbers  within  pupils'  capacity.  Drill  on  com- 
binations of  two  or  three  numbers      '  hart: 
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8   +   2; 


Van   Tuyl's    "Essentials   of    Business    Arithmetic 
Drill   Exercises.     Addition:    38  +  9  +   1 ;  47  + 

r- 3 +  7;  89  +  4 +  6;  79  + 3  +  7;  97 +  6 +  4;  56  H 

2  +  4  +  4;  67  +  3  +  2  +  5;  83  +  6  +  3  +  1  :  47+3 
3;82  +  8  +  1  +  1;  69+  1  +4-1  5. 
Rapid  Drill  Exercises— 6  +3  +  2+1;  5  +  3  +  2  +  2; 
7+1+2  +  2  ;4  +  4  +  3  +  l;8  +  2+l  +  l;6  + 
2  -_|_  2  +  1 ;  S  +  3  +  1  +  2 ;  7  +  1  +  2  +  1 ;  4  +  3  + 
2  +  2;5  +  2  +  l  +  3;25  +  7  +  4;36  +  3  +  8;42  + 


5  +  6;  73  +  2  —  9;  48  +  2  +  7  +  2;  51  +  8  +  2  + 
1  :  i.5  +  3  +  2  +  6;  83  +  4  +  4  +  3;  82  +  8  +  4;  91  + 
9  +  3 ;  47  +  5  +  7 ;  56  +  3  +  9 ;  52  +  6  +  2  +  4 ;  78  + 
8  +  2  +  2;  93    -  9  +  1  +  2 ;  47  +  7  +  2  +  3. 

Appleton's  Arithmetic.  Book  III. — Review:  Fractions, 
Written.  1.  A  rug  S' 4  ft.  by  10j/  ft.  is  placed  on  a  floor  li- 
ft, by  13  ft.  What  is  the  area  of  the  uncovered  part  of  the  floor? 
2.  What  is  the  cost  of  putting  up  a  picture  molding  around  a 
room  24^  ft.  long  and  16  5/12  ft.  wide,  it  the  molding  costs 
Syi  cents  per  running  foot,  and  the  carpenter  spends  I 
hours  in  putting  it  up  at  42 J4  cents  per  hour?  3.  A  17'  ..-acre 
held  of  corn  yielded  48  bushels  to  the  acre.  At  62J/2  cents  per 
bushel,  what  was  the  value  of  the  yield?  Various  expenses 
amounted  to  5  16  of  this  sum.  What  was  the  profit?  4.  It' 
wheat  had  been  grown  in  the  field  of  the  preceding  exercise, 
the  profit  would  have  been  1/6  more.  Find  the  profit  from 
wheat.  5.  \  class  of  girls  made  5  sachet  bags.  8  calendars, 
and  7  letter  case-  for  an  exhibition.  Each  sachet  bag  required 
ft.  of  ribbon,  each  calendar  ■A-t't..  and  each  letter  case  1-'.; 
ft.    How  man)  feet  of  ribbon  did  they  use  ?    How  many  yards  ? 

Van  Tuyl's  "Essentials  of  Business   Arithmetic." — Oral:    1. 

-  Vi ;  V2  X  lA ;  A  -s-  A  ;  H  +  'A ;  A  —  A i 
A  X  A;  A         ■  3/7  +  H;  V?  -  H;V7  x  *6:  3/7  - 

.    |         ■     2    .      1  2      .4',     ■     2    .:    »',     :     2'..   and 

7A  -  5A:  ?y3  X  3  -4-  3A-     °-  U  A 

i-  subtracted  From  a  given  fraction,  the  remainder  will  be  ]/(,. 
What  is  the  fraction?  3.  As  added  to  a  certain  fraction  give 
1  7  24.  What  is  the  fraction?  4.  \  boj  bought  a  bicycle  for 
$45  and  sold  it  for  8/9  of  what  he  gave  for  it.  How  much 
less  did  he  receive  than  he  paid?    5.  Two  men  bought  a  motor 
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boat  for  $450,  each  paying  half.  Later  each  sold  one  third 
of  his  share  at  cost.  How  much  had  each  invested  then,  and 
what  part  of  the  boat  did  each  own?  6.  A  young  lady  boughl 
7y2  yd.  muslin  at  8y  cents  a  yd.  What  change  ought  she  to 
receive  from  a  half-dollar  and  a  quarter?  7.  A  woman  bought 
lOyi  yd.  of  silk  at  $2l/2  a  yd.,  and  3l/2  yd.  lining  at  25  cents 
a  yard.  She  gave  in  payment  three  ten-dollar  bills.  Wha1 
change  should  she  receive?  8.  A  crate  containing  10  doz. 
oranges  cost  $1.75.  If  the  oranges  sell  at  the  rate  of  2  for  5 
cents,  what  is  the  gain?  9.  A  man  sold  a  horse  for  $1.50. 
which  was  }i  of  what  he  paid  for  it.  Find  the  loss.  10.  A 
boy  spent  Ys  of  his  money  for  a  bicycle,  and  had  $24  left. 
How  much  money  had  he  at  first?  11.  The  profit  on  a  pair  of 
shoes  is  $.75.  If  the  profit  is  .20  of  the  cost,  for  how  much 
per  pair  do  the  shoes  sell? 

Written. —  1.  A  merchant  bought  480  yards  of  muslin  and 
sold  $/§  of  it.  How  many  yards  did  he  sell  ?  2.  A  man's  total 
expenses  for  one  year  were  $1,280.  of  which  amount  $400 
was  spent  for  board.  His  board-bill  was  what  part  of  all  his 
expenses?  3.  A  manufacturing  concern  pays  profits  amount- 
ing to  3/16  of  its  capital.  If  the  profits  are  $15,000,  what  is 
the  capital?  4.  A  man  has  y2  of  his  money  in  one  bank,  l/$ 
of  it  in  another,  and  the  remainder  in  a  third  bank.  If  the 
amount  in  the  first  bank  is  $660,  how  much  is  there  in  each 
of  other  banks  ?  5.  The  wholesale  price  of  Rio  coffee  at  New 
York  increased  from  7Y\  cents  in  August,  1909  to  8^4  cents 
in  August,  1910.  What  fractional  part  of  the  price  in  1909 
was  the  increase?  6.  A  owned  4/7  of  a  farm  and  B  the  re- 
mainder. If  A  had  24^  acres  more  than  B,  how  many  acres  had 
each?  7.  If  a  man  buys  868J^  yards  of  cloth  and  sells  - .;  of 
it  at  14^4  cents  a  yard,  and  the  remainder  at  12%  cents  a 
yard,  how  much  does  he  receive  for  all  of  it?  8.  A  field  of 
9y2  acres  was  bought  for  $380.  The  first  year's  wheat  crop 
averaged  20  bushels  to  the  acre.  If  wheat  was  worth  90  cents 
per  bushel,  the  value  of  the  crop  was  what  part  of  the  pur- 
chase price?  9.  I  bought  360  sheep  for  $1,200.  I  sold  2/$  of 
them  at  $4  per  head,  and  Y\  of  the  remainder  died.  At  what 
price  per  head  must  the  rest  of  them  be  sold  to  gain  }i  of  the 
cost  of  all?  10.  A  fruit  dealer  buys  10  dozen  oranges  for 
S2.30.  If  2  dozen  spoil  at  what  price  per  dozen  must  he  sell 
the  good  ones  to  gain  y  of  the  cost?  11.  A  young  man  buys 
13%  acres  of  land  at  $36.50  per  acre.  If  he  works  for  27l/2 
cents  an  hour,  8  hours  a  day,  and  spends  $6.60  a  week  for 
board  and  other  expenses,  how  long  will  it  take  him  to  pay 
for  the  land?  12.  If  eggs  are  bought  at  28  cents  a  dozen  and 
sold  at  the  rate  of  10  eggs  for  25  cents,  find  the  gain  on  500 
dozen  eggs. 

Preston  and  Stevens'  "Advanced  Arithmetic." — Oral:  A 
man  owns  ^  of  a  house  and  sold  %  of  his  share  for  $1,500. 
What  is  the  value  of  the  entire  house  at  that  rate?  2.  If  JHs 
of  a  cord  of  wood  is  worth  $3.75,  what  is  .75  of  a  cord  worth? 
3.  What  fractional  part  of  a  yard  is  6  inches?  4.  A  tank 
when  %  full  contains  48  gallons.  How  much  will  it  contain 
when  %  full?  5.  May  is  2/s  as  old  as  her  sister  Kate,  and  the 
difference  in  their  ages  is  6  years.  What  is  the  age  of  each?' 
6.  After  working  8  days,  a  man  finds  that  he  has  done  yi  of 
his  work  of  digging  a  trench.  How  long  should  it  take  him 
to  complete  the  job?  7.  A  man  paid  $51  for  3}i  tons  of  hay. 
What  was  the  price  per  ton?  8.  A  man  owned  -\s  of  a  farm 
and  sold  2/z  of  his  share.    What  part  of  the  farm  did  he  still 


Income  for  Life 


The  One  Perfect  Contract 
Issued  only  to  Preferred  Risks 


Guarantees: 
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AT    LAST ! 

The  Ideal  Speller 

BY 

Frances  Ward  Richards  and  Edgar  Lincoln  Willard 

■;  rk  Cuy  Editiona  Arranged  by  JULIA  BROPHY.    P.   S.   50. 

Book  I.     For  2A  to  4B 

I   ive  t n  taught  roi 

. 

Children    I  g&t   TO    USE 

equlred   to  Bpell. 
in    this   S]  ate   words    are    taught,    beginning    In    the 

.  [Hi   two    v  The   pupil  not    only   to  Bpell   these 

but   TO   USE   THEM   CORRECTLY. 
l'vtT.v  word  is  useii  three  times  on   the  page  where  It  Is  flrsl   preset 
i!    i     spelled   orally;    (bj    I  ti  d;    (c)    tl 

Pupils    iiiii;    learn    to    ■■  i-    allse    thorongbly,    learning    tirst    the    next    woi 
themselves,  and  then  in  a  sentence.     Reviews  are  d* 
time  Is  allowed  at  the  end  of  each  year  lor  a  complel 

Of  the  542  immendcd  by   the   Russell  Sage  Po lotion  as  ESSEN- 

TIAL ror  the  writing  of  personal  and  business  letters  nearlj  all  are  thoroughly 
drilled  in  tiiis  beginners'  book. 

The  Memory  Gems  is  a  feature. 

Book  II.     For  5A  to  8B 

The  I  i  i  'ii  their  USEFULNESS. 

in.  i-    are  3,100  words  In  all.     As  in  the  earlier  l k,  the  method  "f  pn 

linn  by  means  of  sentences   Is  continued   through   the   Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades, 

word  Usl e  in  the  finnl  grades.    The 
correct  use  of  all  words. 

Emphasis  Is  placed  equally  upon  WttlTTEN  and  ORAT  work.     Attention   is 
given    to    PRONUNCIATION,    SYLLABI  CATION,     MEANING    and    I  si        i; 
are  frequent  and  widely  directed.     It  that   mere 

lone,  whether  written  or  oral,  will  produce  a  lasting  Impression. 
Tin-  work  is  logically  EJverj    page  is  system- 

atically Arranged.     The  Memory  perns  is  &  feature;  and  there  are  hel 
complete  "Suggestions  to  Teachers." 

Book  I,  For  2A  to   lit    Price,  19  Cents 
Book  II,  For  5A  to  8B,  Price,  19  Cents 


n    \  otj 


■l\vi;   BBEN   LOOKING   FOR  THE   [DEAL  SPELLER      i*OU   HAVE 
FOUND    ir:" 

Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Established  1844— Incorporated  1915 

3  East  14th  Street  New  York  City 


"Training  Children 


!■  ■  complete  and  ready  use  of 
the  Dictionary  and  fixini:  the 
liithir  of  consulting  it,  is  on°, 
of  the  main  duties  that  the  school  can  perform  for  the  student" 
says  /'/>'.  SI  //  ILLO,  President,  I  niversity  of  II  ashington,  Se 

Are  your  pupils  forming  the  Dictionary  Habit? 

Is  your  school  equipped  with  the  Latest  and  Best  Dictionary— 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  ? 

New 

tinal   authority   all    kinds   of  puzzling  qu 
ing,  ,  1  iiography, 

400,000  Vocabulary  Terms 
12,000  Biographical  Entries 
Over  6000  Illustrations 
New  Gazetteer,  2700  Pages 
Colored  Plates 

The    One   Supreme    Authority.      It    is 
i  he  standard 

standard   ol 

rnent   Printing   0  I  in-  standard 

In- 
dorsed   by    State   School    Supcrin ten- 
All  States  (30  in  number)  that 
official     action     regarding     the 
adoption     of     dictionary 
the  Merriam  Series  as  authoritative. 

Would  not  a  request  to  your  Bchool  authorities  bring  the  MA\ 
IN  I  I  II  N  \  I'M  »N  \1,  io  >our  -t -h  mil  room?  Give  yow  pupils  everj 
opportunity  to  fix  the  dictionary  habit. 

pec i men  pagesj  I'  R  E  !■. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

GRAND  PRIZE    Highest  Award   Panama-Pacific  Exposition 


Bcgular   and    India-Paper   Editions. 


own?  9.  A  lad)  buys  10  yards  of  ribbon  and  uses  &/$  yards. 
What  part  of  the  ribbon  has  siie  left?  10.  A  man  sold  a 
horse  for     .  of  it-  cost,  losing  $50.     What  did  the  horse  cost? 

Written. —  1.  A  man-  propert)  is  $5,000  and  he  owes 
$6,000.  What  part  of  his  debts  can  he  pa)  ?  I  tow  much  could 
he  pay  a  man  t,>  whom  he  owed  $500.  it  he  paid  him  his  regular 
share?  2.  I  buy  apples  at  the  rate  of  10  for  3  cents  and 
sell  them  at  the  rate  of  6  for  5  cents.  How  much  do  I 
make  on  30  apple-?  3.  A  boy  buys  peaches  at  the  rate  of  5 
for  2  cents  and  sells  them  al  the  rate  of  4  for  3  cents.  How 
many  must  he  bu)  and  sell  to  make  a  profit  of  $4.20? 
4.  A  son  gets  8/9  of  an  estate  and  invests  $1,600  which 
was   J\s   of   Ids  share.     What   was  the  value   of   the   estate? 

Byrnes-Richman-Roberts'  "The  Pupils'  Arithmetic." — 
Oral:  1.  A  tub  of  butter  contains  53  lb.  From  it  the  following 
quantities  were  sold:  31  \  lb.,  7),2  lb.,  6'4  lb.,  y2  lb.,  9*/A  lb. 
I  low  man)  pounds  were  sold?  How  many  pounds  remained 
in  the  tub?  _'.  A  hook  6]/2  inches  long  is  driven  4;4  inches 
into  a  wall.  How  much  of  the  hook  projects  from  the  wall? 
3.  1  of  a  pound  of  meat  costs  7j4  cents.  Find  the  cost  of 
•)4  lb.  4.  J'4  lb.  of  meat  costs  8  cents.  How  much  meat  may 
be  bought  for  64  cents  ? 

Written:  1.  12  bbl.  of  flour  weighing  196  lb.  each  were 
bought  at  the  rate  of  4^4  cents  a  pound  and  sold  at  the  rate 
of  6l/2  cents  a  pound.  Find  the  profit.  2.  A  train  has  a 
distance  of  162  miles  to  go.  It  travels  at  the  rate  of  36 
miles  an  hour  for  2:'4'  hours.  Then  it  decreases  its  speed  by 
V\  of  its  former  rate.  How  long  will  it  take  the  train  to  go 
the  rest  of  the  journey?  3.  A  school  contains  3.024  pupils.  5 
out  of  ever)  9  were  horn  in  New  York.  How  many  were 
born  in  New  York?  4.  A  wholesale  dealer  bought  1.450  lb. 
of  chicken-  at  15-?4  cents  a  pound,  lie  paid  an  average  of 
1)  j  cent-  a  pound  for  freight,  lie  sold  the  chickens  at  24 
cent-  a  pound.  Find  his  profit.  5.  A  dealer  bought  876  bar- 
tels  of  apple-  at  S3  ;  ,  a  barrel.  He  sold  l'<  of  them  at  $5)  j 
a  barrel.  %  of  them  at  $5j4  a  barrel,  and  the  remainder  at 
$4j$4  a  barrel.  Find  the  dealer's  profits  if  his  shipping  ex- 
penses  were  S375.  6.  A  vessel  sailed  '  j  of  the  distance  be- 
tween 2  ports  the  first  day;  's  of  the  distance  the  second 
day;  of    the    remainder    the    third    day.      There    were   99 

miles  left.     Find  the  total  distance. 

Watson  and  White's  "( Irammar  School  Arithmetic." — Oral: 
I.  At  $.33j  :  a  yard,  how  many  yards  of  linen  can  be  bought 
for  $15d?  2.  Mow  many  bushels  of  barley  can  be  bought  for 
$624  at  $.75  a  bushel!  3.  \t  $.66^  each  how  many  pocket- 
knives  can  be  purchased  for  $64?  4.  How  man)  boxes  of 
berries  can  be  bought  for  $250  at  S.  1  <  •  a  box?  5.  A  man 
bought  pi'tat'ies  at  S.'  >-'  a  bushel  and  sold  them  at  $.87 
bushel.     His  profit  was  Slot).     How  many  bushels  were  sold? 

Smith'-    "Advanced    Arithmetic." — 1.    At    78^     pounds    to 
the  yard,  what  is  the  weight  of  a  mile  of  double  rails 
track?     2.  What  is  the  number  resulting  from  taking  17  3/7 
as  an  addend  23  times,  and  then  adding  17  3  7  to  the 

sum  ? 

Smith'-  "Advanced  Arithmetic." — Decimals.  Oral  Ex- 
ercise: Imagine  yourself  buying  goods  at  a  store,  and  hand- 
ing the  clerk  the  first  amount  given,  the  goods  costing  the 
id  amount.  State  the  amount  of  change  due  you.  $1,  72 
cents;  $3,  S2  17  :  $5,  $2.40;  $10,  $6.55 ;  $10,  $5.70;  $15,  $12.75; 
$20,  SI  ',."2;  S2;.  SI  '".(.I  1. 
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THE  PUBLICATIONS  OF 


Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge 

ON  THE  NEW  SUPPLY  LIST 

1915-1919 


FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
Geography  by  Grades 

Title 

Geography  by  Grades  (Miller  &  Davis »,  New 
York  City,  The  Earth. 

Geography  by  Grades  (Miller  &  Davis),  New- 
York  City,  The  Earth,  with  folder  maps. 

Geography  by  Grades  (Miller  &  Davis),  The 
Earth,   The   Continents. 

Geography  by  Grades  (Miller  &  Davis),  The 
Earth,  The  Continents,  with   folder  maps. 

Geography  by  Grades  (H.  B.  Niver),  Nor. 
Amer.,  U.  S. 

Geography   by   Grades    (Niver),   United   States. 

Geography  by  Grades  (Niver  &  Farrell), 
Canada,  Spanish-America. 

Geography  by  Grades  (Niver  &  Farrell), 
Europe. 

Geography  by  Grades  (Niver  &  Farrell), 
North  America,  United  States  and  Its  De- 
pendencies. 

Geography  by  Grades  (Niver  &  Farrell), 
Asia,  Africa,  Australia  and  Oceanica. 

Geography  by  Grades  (Davis  &  Hughes), 
Mathematical  and   Physical. 

Geography  by  Grades  (Davis  &  Hughes). 
Commercial  and   Political. 


No. 
5866 

Srade 
4A 

5869 

4A 

5870 

4B 

5871 

4B 

5883 

5A 

5884 
5888 

5B 

6A 

5889 

6B 

5890 

7A 

5891 

7B 

5854 

8A 

8674 

8B 

No. 
6673 


6674 

6730 
6731 
6802 


7013 

7143 

6948 
5735 

5736 

?7i7 


Reading 


Title 
Character   Building    Readers.   First    Reader,    Part    I. 
(Parental  Love) 

Teachers'  Edition. 
Character  Building  Readers.   First   Reader,   Part    II. 
(Industry) 

Teachers'  Edition. 
Character  Building  Readers,  Second  Reader,  Part  I. 
(Co-operation  and  Helpfuhu -^  I 

Character  Building  Readers,  Second  Reader,  Part  II. 
(Courage) 

Character   Building   Readers,   Third   Reader. 
(Personal  Responsibility) 

Character  Building  Readers,  Fourth  Reader. 
(Thoughtfulness  and  Devotion) 
Character  Building  Readers,  Fifth  Reader. 
(Adaptability)' 

Character  Building  Readers,  6th  Year. 
(Fidelity  and  Justice) 

Yerkes   &   Leffert's   Our  City,  A  City   Reader. 
Hulshof's  Reading  Made  Easy  for  Foreigners,  First 

Reader,  Even.  School  Elem.  Class. 
Hulshof's     Reading     Made     Easy     for     Foreigners, 
Sec.   Reader.   Even.  School  Intermediate  Class. 
Hulshof's     Reading     Made     Easy     for     Foreigners, 

Third  Reader,   Even.  School  Senior  Class. 


Morrison  Outline  Maps 

Designed    by    S.    E.    Morrison,    Public    School    No.    132, 

Manhattan. 
No.  Grade  Title 

7786     4A     City  of  New  York. 

7767  4B,  7A     North  Atlantic  States. 

7768  4B,  7A     South  Atlantic  States. 

7769  4B,  7A     North  Central  States. 

7770  4B,  7A     South  Central  States. 

7771  4B     Western  States. 

7772  5A,  5B.  7A     The  United  States. 

7773  SB     New  York  State. 

7774  5A     New  Jersey. 

7775  5A,  5B     Pennsylvania. 

7776  7A     The      World,      showing      United      States      and 

Possessions. 

7777  4B,  5A,  7A     North  America. 

7778  4B.6A     South  America. 

7779  4B.6A     Mexico,  Central  America  and  West   Indies. 

7780  4B,  6A     Canada. 

7781  4B.6B     British  Isles. 

7782  4B,  6B     Continental  Europe. 

7783  4B,  7B     Asia. 

7784  4B,  7B     Africa. 

7785  4B,  7B     Australia  and  Pacific  Islands. 


Spelling 


No.  Year 

7549  3rd 

7550  4th 

7551  5th 

7552  6th 

7553  7th 

7554  8th 


Moran    & 

for  City 
Moran    & 

for  City 
Moran    & 

for  City 
Moran    & 

for  City 
Moran    & 

for  City 
Moran    & 

for  City 


Cloth  Cover. 

Title 
Brelsford's 
Schools. 
Brelsford's 
Schools. 
Brelsford's 
Schools. 
Brelsford's 
Schools. 
Brelsford's 
Schools. 
Brelsford's 
Schools. 


Graded  Spelling 
Graded  Spelling 
Graded  Spelling 
<  rraded  Spelling- 
Graded  Spelling 
Graded  Spelling 


History  and  Civics 


No.  Grade.  Title 

5996    6A,  6B  Thorpe's  School  History  U.  S. 

5925     7A,  8B  Fradenburgh's  Civics. 

5956     5A,  5B  Gerson's  Our  Colonial  History. 


Books 
Books 
Books 
Books 
Books 
Books 


HINDS,  NOBLE  &  ELDREDGE 


30  IRVING  PLACE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Represented  by  MR.  GEORGE  C.  FIELD 
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Schwartz,    Kirwin  &  Fauss 

"IF  WE  MADE  IT  FOR  GOLD,  IT'S  GOLD" 

JEWELERS 

FOR  THE 

Leading  Colleges,   Schools  and 
Academies 


CLASS,  COLLEGE 

AND  FRATERNITY  PINS 

MEDALS  AND  BADGES 


42  Barclay  Street,  New  York 


ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  SUPPLY  LIST. 

THE  SUMMERS  READERS 

By  MAUD  SUMMERS 

Tho  Literature  of  Childhood  Presented  in  the  Language  of  Childhood. 
Profusely   and   Beautifully   Illustrated   from    Original   Drawings 

By  LUCY  FITCH  PERKINS 


Cat.  No. 

6553  PRIMER    

6554  FIRST    READER    

6155  SECOND    READER    .. 

6556  THIRD    READER       .  . 

6557  THOUGHT    READER 
6612  MANUAL     


Price 
.  .24 
.29 
.34 
.39 
.24 
.40 


THE  DIRECT  METHOD  OF  TEACHING 
ENGLISH  TO  FOREIGNERS 

By  ISAAC  PRICE,  New  York  City  Public  Schools 

A  new  and  valuable  aid  in  the  teaching  of  English  to  foreigners  which 
aims  to  develop  the  conversational  powers  at  the  same  time  that  the  more 
formal  art  of  reading  is  taught. 

Cat.  No.  6769 Price  .36 


THORNDIKE'S  EXERCISES  IN  ARITHMETIC 

By  EDWARD   L.  THORNDIKE 

Prof,    of    Educational    Psychology    in    Teachers  College,    Columbia    University. 
A   radical   departure.     Exercises   in   pamphlet   form,    eliminating   the  copy- 
ing of  examples  by  the  pupils  and  saving  both  time  and  eye-strain.     Suitable 
for  use  with  any  text  book. 

Pupil's  Edition.  Teacher's  Edition. 

Cat.  No.  Price.  Cat.  No.  Price. 

No.    1 6560  .08  5661  .12 

2 5562  .08  5563  .12 

3 5564  .08  6566  12 

4  5666  .08  5567  12 

■>    5568  .08  5569  .12 


FRANK  D.  BEATTYS  &  CO., 


393-399   LAFAYETTE  STREET 
NEW  YORK   CITY 


ARITHMETIC— IB 
i  c  'ontinited  from  page  8.  | 

Subtraction. — On  page  13  of  Nichol's  New  Graded,  Book 
II,  "Lessons  in  Arithmetic*'  (Thompson-Brown  Co.)  may  be 
found:  (On  blackboard  draw  a  circle.  Put  —  1  in  the  center 
and  numbers  1  through  10  on  circumference.)  Subtract  1 
from  each  of  the  numbers  around  the  circle.  Place  diagrams 
like  the  above  on  the  board  frequently  for  quick  review  of 
subtraction  facts.  As  you  change  the  number  in  the  center 
from  time  to  time  change  the  numbers  on  the  outside  that  they 
may  all  be  larger  than  the  number  within  the  circle.  1.  Ten 
pictures  were  on  the  wall,  one  fell  down. 

Measurement. — See  third  week  under  this  heading.  On 
pages  1,  2,  3,  6,  and  7  of  Book  I,  of  Nichol's  "Graded  Lessons 
in  Arithmetic"   i  Thompson-Brown  Co.). 

Comparison. — The  following  examples  are  taken  from 
page  8  of  Meyer's  "Arithmetic."  Book  I  (Scott,  Fores- 
man  &  i  u.  i  :  1.  Which  square  is  the  largest?  2.  Which 
square  is  the  smallest  ?  3.  The  square  B  is  larger  than  which 
square?  4.  The  square  D  is  smaller  than  which,  square?  5. 
The  square  D  is  larger  than  which  squares  ?  6.  The  square  A 
is  larger  than  which  squares?  7.  The  square  A  is  smaller  than 
which  squares?  8.  The  square  E  is  smaller  than  which  squares? 
9.  The  square  C  is  smaller  than  which  squares?  10.  The  square 
F  is  larger  than  which  squares?  Continue.  Oblongs  and 
rectangles  may  also  be  similarly  composed.  On  page  18  and 
19  of  Nichol's  "New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic"  (Thomp- 
son-Brown Co.)  may  be  found  similar  exercises  in  comparison 
of  unequal  squares. 

Fractions. — On  page  18  of  Nichol's  "New  Graded  Lessons 
in  Arithmetic."  Rook  II  (Thompson-Brown  Co.).  appears  a 
good  picture  of  an  apple  separated  into  halves  and  the 
following  exercises:  1.  Into  how  many  parts  is  tin-  apple 
divided?  2.  Into  how  many  parts  is  the  circle  divided?  3. 
Take  a  two-inch  square.  Place  the  lower  edge  on  the  upper 
edge  and  crease.  Into  how  many  parts  have  you  divided  the 
square?  4.  Are  the  parts  of  exact!)  the  same  size-  5.  Each 
part  is  called  one-half.  It  is  written  J/2.  6.  B  i-  what  part 
of  a?  A  is  how  many  times  b?  7.  How  long  is  a  ?  How  long 
is  b?  I  Tow  many  h's  are  there  in  a?'  (  This  work  is  continued. 
using  J-inch  measure  and  4-inch  measures,  etc.) 

Problems.  1.  Leo  bought  a  penny  stick  of  candy  and  paid 
for  it  with  a  5-cenl  How  much  change  did  he  receive? 

2.  Mary  saved  a  pennj  a  day  for  5  days.  How  much  mone) 
would  she  have  then?  3.  At  1  cent  each  how  many  sticks  of 
candy  could  you  buy  with  a  5-cent  piece? 

Writing  Numbers. — Write  and  read  0.  1.2.  3,  4.  5,  6,  7,  8, 
9.  From  page  1  <>i"  \h  iv\\  "Klementary  Arithmetic,"  Part  I 
(Chas.  Scribner's  Sons).  By  uniting  these  figures  we  may 
express  any  number.  When  we  write  1  the  figure  stand-  in 
the  first  or  units  place.  When  we  write  10  the  figure  1  stands 
in  the  second  or  tens  place.  Ten  means  1  ten  and  no  unit. 
Eleven  is  written  11,  and  means  1  ten  and  1  unit.  Write  12 
and  tell  where  each  figure  stand.-  and  what  it  means.  Continue 
similar  exercises  with  other  numbers.  Also  see  page?  1  to  3 
of  Walsh's  "Primarj   Arithmetic"  (D.  ('.  Heath  &  Co.). 

Addition.— 22  +  11;  16  +  21;  11  +  22;  10  +  10;  10  +  1. 

Subtraction.— \2  —  1  :  22  —  12 ;  21  —  11 ;  20  —  10:  22 
—  2.  12—  ?  =  11;  22—  ?  =  12:  21  —  ?  =  11;  20—  ?  = 
10;  22  —  ?  =  20. 
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The  Biggest  Geography  Class  in  All  History 


NOW    IN    PROGRESS 

Not  a  corner  of  the  world  unaffected  by  the  cause.    New  York  to  have  latest  and  best  treatment  of  home 
and  world  geography  for  the  schools.     Hooks  prepared  by  New  York  schoolmen. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SERIES  OF 

DODGE-GRADY  GEOGRAPHIES 

By  Richard  E.  Dodge,  of  Columbia  University,  and  William  E.  Grady,  Principal  of  Public  School  No.  64,  New  York. 
Special  New    York    Critic,   Miss   Caroline    11'.  Hotclikiss,   Horace    Mann    School,    New    York. 

Adopted  for  New  York  City  Schools 
Fifty-six  pages  in  Home  Geography  on  New  York  City  alone,  splendid  treatment  of  Panama  Canal,  one 
book  on  Geography  of  Western  Hemisphere  and  Europe.     Superb  pictures  and  maps. 

Give  Children  a  Sane  Viewpoint     II  Will  Be  Years  Before  You  Can  Do  So  Again 

lite  Pric« 

Dodge-Grady   Home   Geography,   World   Relations  and  the   Continents    $0.52 

Dodge-Grady   Geography  of  North  America 48 

Dodge-Grady   Geography   of  Western   Hemisphere  and  Europe    40 

Dodge-Grady   Geography  of  the   United  States,   Asia,   Africa   and   Australia 48 

Dodge-Grady    Principles    and    Comparative  Geography   of   the    Continents 96 
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list  No 

5857 
5858 
5859 
5860 
5861 


Grade 

4A-4B 
5A-5B 
6A-6B 
7A-7B 
8A-8B 


RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO. 


1 


I 


Fifth   Week. 

Oral. —  1.  Reading  Numbers — 1  to  30.  2.  Counting — With- 
out objects  by  10's  to  50.  3.  Addition— 3  +  1  and  1  +  3. 
Review— 2  +  1  and  1+2.  4.  Subtraction— 3  —  1  and  4  —  1  : 
11  —  1  and  12  —  1.  5.  Measurement — Develop  foot.  6. 
Comparison — Estimate  lengths  in  class  room.  7.  Fractions — 
Divide  groups  of  objects  into  halves  and  compare.  8.  Problems 
— Solved  by  counting.    Use  cent  and  dime.    Use  foot. 

Written. — 1.  Writing  Numbers — 1  to  30.  2.  Addition — 22 
+  11 ;  33  +  22 ;  21  +  13;  21  +  14;  32  +  11.  3.  Subtraction— 
44  _  22  ;  64  —  22  ;  28  —  1 1  ;  26  —  12 ;  44  —  21.  Any  tw<  > 
easy  numbers  using  known  combinations.    4  Signs \-  and  — . 

Typical  Examples. — Reading  Numbers — 1  through  10;  11 
through  20;  21  through  30.  Also  23,  30,  17,  5,  28,  etc.  Count- 
ing:  1  to  10;  by  10's  to  20,  to  30,  to  40,  to  50. 

SAFEGUARDING    TEACHERS    INCOME 

For  years  the  teachers  of  Greater  New  York  have  been 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they  would  give  up  teach- 
ing and  receive  thereafter  a  stated  income.  Many  discussions 
have  taken  place,  but  very  little  results  have  been  accomplished 
regarding  the  future  pension  or  income  situation  with  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  Fidelity  Mutual,  of  Philadelphia,  a 
company  doing  business  for  thirty-eight  years,  with  assets  ot 
over  $30,000,000,  have  put  on  the  market  a  contract  which 
provides  an  "Income  for  Life"  as  long  as  the  teacher  lives 
It  also  provides  a  permanent  and  total  disability  clause,  when 
the  premium  ceases  and  the  teacher  receives  thereafter  a  stated 
sum  per  year  for  eight  years.  This  new  contract  is  entirely 
different  from  ordinary  insurance  and  whether  you  live  or  die 
the  face  of  the  contract  is  immediately  paid  to  the  beneficiary. 


The  Fidelity  Mutual  has  earned  the  trust  of  thousands  of 
teachers  and  principals,  and  their  contracts  are  daily  growing 
in  demand.  This  contract  is  issued  only  to  preferred  risks, 
and  the  contracts  and  investments  are  supervised  by  the  Gov- 


ernments of  forty-one  different  State-.  George  W.  Meacham 
has  been  selected  1>\  the  companj  as  their  manager  for  the 
Teachers  Department  of  Greater  New  York  and  Long  [sland. 


THE    EDUCATIONAL    DEPARTMENT 
of  the   International   Harvester  Company  of   New  Jersey, 

Chicago.  Illinois,  loans  chart-,  slide-,  and  films  for  express 
charges  only,  without  any  view  to  profit.  This  material 
affords  self  help.  Anybody  can  use  it.  Circuits  are  nov 
being  formed  to  reduce  express  charges.     Write  for  plans. 
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The  Arithmetic  of  Everyday  Life 
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EVERYDAY    ARITHMETIC 


(Now  ready) 


FRANKLIN  S.  HOYT 

Formerly  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Indianapolis 


BY 

AND 


HARRIET   E.    PEET 


Instru  hods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic, 

hoot,  Salem,  Massachusetts 


Three-Book  Course 

BOOK  ONE.     For  Grades  II,  III,  and  IV.     +o  cents,  postpaid.     Problems  grouped  around 

pupils'  home  and  school  interests. 
BOOK  TWO.     For  Grades  V  and  VI.    40  cents,  postpaid.     Contains  new   but  thoroughly 

tested  treatment  oi  fractions,  decimals,  and  percentage,  which  will  both  lighten  the 

burden   of  teacher  and  pupils,- and  give  a  sure  mastery  of  these  essential  processes. 
BOOK  THREE.     For  Grades  VII  and  VIII.    45  cents,  postpaid.     Emphasis  placed  on  the 

application  of  essential  processes  to  studies  of  business,  industry,  and  civic  affairs. 

Teachers'  Manual,  with  answers,  supplied    to    all    teachers    using    the    books. 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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ARITHMETIC— 2A 

(Continued  from  page  10.) 

part  of  the  whole  line?    8.  The  whole  line  A  is  equal  to  — ■  B's. 

9.  Point  to  another  fourth  of  the  line  A.  10.  Count  the  fourths 
in  the  line,  etc. 

Problems. —  1.  How  far  could  I  walk  in  a  da\  if  I  walked 
6  miles  in  the  morning  and  4  miles  in  the  afternoon?  2.  Sam 
is  6  years  old.  His  brother  is  4  years  older.  1 1  \  old  is  his 
brother.  3.  Michael  measured  3  feet  with  a  ruler  and  6  feet 
with  a  string.  How  many  feet  did  he  measure?'  4.  Four  feet 
of  grain  were  in  a  bin,  6  feet  deep  more  of  grain  were 
put  into  the  bin.  Then  how  deep  was  the  grain  in  the  bin?  5. 
Measure  6  feet  on  the  wall.  Measure  4  feet  more  and  tell  me 
how  many  feet  you  have  measured. 

Writing  X timbers.— As  1.  55,  100,  116,  _'C0,  etc. 
ddition.— 1  +  2  4-  3 ;  24-1  4-4;  34-24-1;  04- 14-7; 
6  4-1  +  0. 

Subtraction. — 10  —  2.     Have  8  children  on  one  side  of  the 
room,  2  on  the  other.     Have  them  march  together  to  from 

10,  saying  2  and  8  are  10.  Let  2  march  back.  How  many 
are  left?  Children  say  2  from  10  leaves  8.  Let  them  come 
together  >  +  2=10),  then  8  march  back,  saying,  8 
from  10  leaves  2. 

The  following  is  found  in  Bailey  and  Germann's  "Number 
Primer,"  page  91 :    9  —  4;7  —  3;  6  —  2;9  —  3;  10  —  2;8  — 

6;  11  —  7;  10  — 3;  6  —  3 ;  8  — 4;  7  — 4;  11  —  3 ;  9  —  2;  8  — 

5;  13  —  4:  12  —  8.  etc. 


ARITHMETIC— 2B 
(Continued  from  page  12.  | 
the  plants.    How  many  are  left?    Take  away  one-fourth. 


How 


many  did  you  take?  2.  Mary,  give  me  two  apples!  John,  give 
me  two  apples !     Elsie,  you  may  have  one-fourth  of  my  apples. 

1  low  many  does  Elsie  take?  3.  One-half  of  6  toys  are  3  toys. 
4.  One-quarter  of  8  bells  are  2  bells.  5.  One-half  of  8  bells 
taken  together  with  J  _J  of  8  bells  are  6  bells. 

Problems. — Oral. — 1.  A  man  who  had  worked  9  hours  was 
required  to  work  2  hours  longer.  How  long  was  he  required 
to  work?  2.  There  are  8  sheep  in  a  lot.  The  herdsman  puts 
in  2  more  sheep.  Then  there  are  —  sheep  in  the  lot.  3.  Violet 
stayed  home  from  school  15  days  and  then  had  to  stay  at  home 

2  days  more.  How  many  days  was  she  home?  The  Alexander 
Dewe)  "Arithmetic  Elementar)  Book"  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.)  i<  \cr\  excellent  in  content.  It  contains  many  interesting 
problems  easily  adapted  to  this  grade  by  slight  substitutions 
of  numbers. 

Writing  Numbers.— 16,  400.  304,  550,  etc. 

.  Iddition.—l  +  5  +  7  +  6:2  +  0  +  5  +  6;  4  +  0  +  6 
+  3,  etc. 

Subtraction. — Correlate  with  use  of  l's  and  2's  in  decima- 
tion tables,  as:  24  --  11  ;  34  --  11  :  54  —  11:  64  —  11.  etc.: 
11  ;  79  —  11,  el 

Problems. — Written. —  1.  Frank  printed  36  photographs 
and  gave  away  11  of  them.  How  many  had  he  left?  2.  A 
horse  dealer  had  64  horses  and  sold  40  of  them.  How  many 
hordes  had  he  left?  3.  If  there  are  34  girls  and  22  boys  in  a 
class.  Mow  many  more  i;irls  are  there  than  boys?  The  above 
with  slight  adaptation-  were  taken  from  page  30  of  Milne's 
"Progressive  Arithmetic,"  Book  I,  Part  I  (American  Book 
<  V,  ),  which  also  contains  other  good  problems  which  could  be 
adapted  to  2B  work. 
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THE  PUPILS'  ARITHMETICS 

BY 

BYRNES,    RICHMAN    AND    ROBERTS 

The  PUPILS'  ARITHMETICS  are  ideal  texts  to  place  in  the  hands  of  pupils,  as  shown  by  the  extent 
of  their  use  in  the  New  York  Schools. 

Here  is  an  arithmetic  which  is  attractive  to  pupils. 

The  Series  is  closely  in  harmony  with  the  new  Course  of  Study  in  Arithmetic.  We  have  published  an 
Outline  showing  the  very  close  parallelism  that  exists  between  the  organization  of  the  work  in  the  Pupils' 
Arithmetics  and  the  requirements  of  the  new  Course  of  Study. 

This  Outline  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  all  applicants.  By  the  use  of  this  Outline,  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic is  greatly  systematized  and  made  to  give  satisfactory  results  through  the  use  of  the  Pupils'  Arithmetics. 

THE  PUPILS'  ARITHMETICS 

CONT.  NOS.  CONT.  PRICES 

5534  Primary  Book,  Part  One,  3a,  3b $  .20 

5390  Primary  Book,  Part  Two,  4a,  4b 23 

5391  Book  Three,  5a,  5b :  .  . .      .27 

5392  Book  Four,  with  answers,  6a,  6b 27 

5393  Book  Five,  with  answers,  7a,  7b 31 

5394  Book  Six,  with  answers,  7a  to  8b 39 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  64-66  Fifth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE    S497    CHELSEA 


ARITHMETIC— 3A 

(Continued  from  page  14.) 

Problems. — Written. — From  page  29,  Book  I,  Part  I, 
"The  Pupil's  Arithmetic."  The  Macmillan  Company. — 1.  A 
newsboy  buys  56  papers  and  sells  43,  how  many  remain  un- 
sold? 2.  On  another  day  he  buys  24  papers,  but  sells  37.  A 
friend  loaned  him  the  papers  he  needed.  How  many  papers 
did  he  borrow  from  his  friend?  3.  On  Saturday  he  sold 
98  papers,  37  he  delivered  at  homes,  the  others  he  sold  on 
the  street.  How  many  did  he  sell  on  the  street?  4.  He  ex- 
pected to  earn  75  cents  on  Monday,  but  he  only  earned  54 
cents.  How  much  less  did  he  earn  than  he  expected  to  earn  ? 
5.  After  he  had  earned  54  cents,  he  gave  his  mother  half  a 
dollar.     How  much  money  remained? 

(To  be  continued.) 

ARITHMETIC— 3B 

(Continued  from  page  16.) 

will  7  bushels  of  potatoes  cost  at  85  cents  a  bushel?     (3)  A 

dealer  bought  6  cows  at  $56  each.     Find  the  cost. 

Third  Week. 

Oral.— (I)  Reading  numbers  to  10,000. 

Written.— (1)  Writing  numbers  to  10,000. 

Roman  Numerals. — Find  in  some  book,  pages  III,  VI,  VIII, 
XIV,  IX,  XIX.  XVII.  Chapters  IV,  VII,  XII,  XXII.  XXIV. 
XXVII,  XXXV,  XL.  Pupils  should  be  called  upon  to  read 
and  write  Roman  numbers  until  they  recognize  them  readily. 
Roman  notation  may  be  used  in  numbering  the  answers  or  parts 
of  the  exercises  in  written  work. 

Counting. — By  4s  and  5s,  beginning  with  1.  2,  3. 

Addition  and  Subtraction. — The  new  syllabus  on  page  6 
recommends  "home  made  charts  with  many  drill  exercises  in 


the  fundamental  operations  for  training  in  accuracy  and 
rapidity."  The  following  chart  was  taken  from  The  Mono- 
graph, Dec.  1903.  This,  together  with  the  accompanying 
cards  as  described,  seems  to  offer  a  wealth  of  material  for  drill 
in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division. 

For   Abstract   Drills    in   All    Fundamental    Operations. 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

1  : 

18  : 

28  : 

39  : 

42  : 

53 

70 

74  : 

82  : 

"1 

6  : 

15  : 

23  : 

33  : 

47  : 

57 

67 

76  : 

85  : 

93 

10  : 

20  : 

24  : 

36  : 

49  : 

51 

64 

78  : 

90  : 

98 

3  : 

11  : 

30  : 

40  : 

44  : 

60 

66 

80  : 

81  : 

96 

5  : 

19  : 

25  : 

31  : 

43  : 

55 

63 

72  : 

87  : 

97 

7  : 

1-7  : 

36  : 

35  : 

50  : 

54 

69 

75  : 

83  : 

99 

9  : 

14  : 

29  : 

37  : 

48  : 

58 

61 

77   : 

86  : 

"2 

2  : 

13  : 

22  : 

32   : 

45  : 

52 

65 

71  : 

84  : 

95 

8  : 

16  : 

27  : 

34  : 

41  : 

56 

"2 

73   : 

88  : 

90 

4  : 

12  : 

21  : 

38  : 

46  : 

59 

68 

79  : 

92  : 

100 

/lisce 

llaneous  arrangement 

of  all  numbers 

1-100. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

T 

30 

:  8 

18 

:  90 

:  25 

48 

:  21 

:  16  : 

18  : 

40 

40 

:  18 

15 

:  18 

:  5 

36 

:  1" 

:  72   : 

72  : 

24 

60 

:  20 

6 

:  72 

:  50 

12 

:  70 

56  : 

27  : 

32 

90 

:  10 

9 

:  27 

:  10 

18 

:  28 

:  80  : 

63  : 

4 

70 

:  4 

3 

:  63 

:  45 

6 

:  42 

:  32  : 

45  : 

36 

56 

:  6 

12 

:  45 

:  30 

54 

7 

:  8  : 

up  . 

16 

80 

:  12 

21 

:  36 

:  40 

30 

:  56 

:  40  : 

36  : 

20 

10 

:  8 

27 

:  54 

:  15 

42 

:  35 

(4  : 

9  : 

28 

20 

:  16 

30 

:  81 

:  20 

24 

:  14 

:  24  : 

54  : 

8 

100 

:  14 

24 

:  9 

:  35 

60 

:  63 

:  48  : 

SI  : 

12 

Numbers  1-100  arranged  as  multiples  of  tables. 
( To  be  continued.) 
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Educational  Films  Corporation 
of  America 

KATHERINE    F.    C  VRTER,    Presi 
\    special   service   of  school   motion    picture   progr; 

MOTION  PICTURES  TEACH 
WITH  GRAPHIC  FORCE 

Courses  in  Philosophy,  Sociology,  Natural  Science,  Useful 
and  Fine  Arts,  Literature,  History,  Health,  Welfare  and 
Sanitation  Films,  together  with  subjects  of  a  more  general 
nature,  are  covered  by  us. 

Machines  and  skilled  operators  furnished  whenever  desired. 

Lecturers.  Children's  Story  Tellers.  Musicians  and  Artists 
furnished  for  any  social  occasion. 

We  take,  make  and  exhibit  motion  pictures  of  an  artistic. 
educational  and  commercial  value. 

Scenarii  -  received,  review  ed  and  filmi  d 

Principals  and  Superintendents  are  well  aware  of  the  great  value  of  educa- 
tional motion  pictures  when  used  in  school  for  their  pupils.  But  the  films 
should  be  produced  by  acknowledged  educational  experts  and  should  be  care- 
fully selected  by  the  schcol  authorities  to  secure  the  most  beneficial  results. 
School  officials  can  thus  bring  the  essential  pedagogic  motion  film  predictions 
in  geography,  history,  art.  science  and  literature  directly  into  the  school  room. 

By   charging   a   small   admission   fee    at    the    school   entertainment,    parents' 
meetings   and   evening   assemblies,    you   can   easily  pay  for  the   use  of   the  films 
and  have  a  surplus  left  for  the  school  fund  to  rent  other  films  rnd  to  pui 
.  r.  Educational  Hbtion  M 

Educational  Films  Corporation  of  America 

171  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

i..    Mill   illl 
Murray  Mill  7456 


ARITHMETIC— 4A 
i  c  ontinued  from  page  18.  I 
Problems. — One   or  two   operations,    with    figures   of  1 
orders. 

To   indicate  division   involved   in  the   solution  of 
problems. 

Oral  Problems. —  (1  i  How  many  cakes  can  be  made  from 
a  dozen  eggs,  it"  4  eggs  are  used  for  each  cake:  (2)  If  there 
are  4  desks  in  a  row  how  many  desks  are  there  in  7  rows? 
(3)  If  a  rug  is  sold  for  8  dollar-,  how  many  such  rugs  ran  be 
bought  for  48  dollars :     i  Ji   At  10  cent    i  ow  many  pine- 

apples can  you  buy  for  30  cents  ?    (5)    How  mam  5-cent  pieces 
make  30  cent 

Written  Exi 
Add— (1)   337       653       338   -   893   -   377-4,   898       67: 


426.  (2)  39  +  733  +  358  +  533  +  367  +  935  -f-  847  + 
898.  (3  i  $12.36  •  $8.66  +  $9  +  $14.04  +  $.08  -f  $7.03  -f 
$.99  +  $1.87.  (4)  6  +  39  +  856  +  1,637  +  2,684  +  756  + 
89  -+-  5.  Finding  the  difference  between — (5)  12,442  and 
2,546:  (6)  13,123  and  1,666;  (7)  19.505  and  6.007;  (8) 
$13,006  and  $1,007.  Multiply— (9)  $9.50  by  48;  (10)  $7.72 
b)  75:  i  11  i  $10.54  by  36;  (  12)  298  by  40  (short  process), 
i  13  i  1  livide  19,299  by  5;  31,433  by  5.  (14)  The  divisor  is  4 
and  the  dividend  is  39,393;  what  is  the  quotient?  (15)  Divide 
69,435  by  9.  (16)  What  is  y  of  976;  y4  of  872  feet;  %  of 
$1.48?  (16)  \  man  bought  96  boxes  of  peaches  and  found 
%  of  them  unsound;  how  many  boxes  were  sound?  (17)  If 
1  rug  costs  $39  what  will  48  rugs  cost?  (18)  If  there  are 
53  children  in  one  room  how  many  children  will  there  be  in  26 

room-  if  each  r n  has  the  same  number  of  children?     (19) 

It  sugar  is  4  cents  a  pound,  how  many  pounds  of  sugar  can 
be  bought  for  7'>  cents"  (20)  \  farmer  had  76  sheep.  Tie 
sold  '4  of  them.  How  many  has  he  left?  [.Most  of  the  above 
problems  and  exercises  are  taken  from  Cook  and  Cropsy's 
\"ew    Elementary  Arithmetic] 

ARITHMETIC— 4B 

I  (  ontinued  from  page  20.) 

denominators,   all   halves,  all   fourths,   etc.     Fractions  having 

tin     ame  denominators  may  be  added  or  subtracted  by  adding 

or  subtracting  the  numerator-.     y  +  y2  ;  y  +  Y\  \  2/8  +  fi  ; 


%  +  H\Ya  +2  4.     2  2 


;4/4- 


2/8;  #- 


,  :   7/$  --  }i-     Adding  whole  numbers  and  fractions.     10  + 

;  +  25;32  +  y4]  J4  +  42. 

Problems. —  1.    Three  girls  went  berrying;  one  picked  T/6  of 

a  quart  of  berries,  another  y$  of  a  quart,  and  the  third  picked 

2  8  of  a  quart.     How  much  did  they  pick  together?     _'.    (  )ne 

piece  of  ribbon  measures  \('  yard  and  the  other  measures  2/4 

yard.     How    many   yards   do    they   both    measure?     3.     John 

1  S3' ,.  Henry  saved  $3/g.     How  much  did  they  both  save0 

ARITHMETIC— 5A 

(  Continued  from  page  22.  1 
1  2  1    4"    .        26> ,  =  23^;  (3)  99%  —  74 '.i  =  25  3/6; 
(4,   145  7/9  —80i/,  =  65  4  9. 

Problems  based  on  .  Iddition  and  Subtraction  of  Fractions 

and  Mixed  Numbers. —  1  1  1    From  a  piece  of  cloth  containing 

yds  and    I    1  yds.  were  -old.    How  many  yards 

-old:     (10y2  yds.)      How   many  left?     (7  yds.)      (2) 

How    much  heavier  is  a  cheese  weighing  40%   lbs.  than  one 

v  eighins  26      lbs.:     IPs  lbs. 


A  Novel  Educational  Enterprise 

A  large  permanent  exhibit  of  School  Equipment,  an  excellent  Bureau  of  In- 
formation, and  a  Teachers'  Reference  Library  have  been  established  by  the 

Permanent  Educational  Exhibit  Company 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,   NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  educational  public  is  cordially  invited  to  inspect  this  exhibit 
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THOMPSON,    BROWN    &    CO 

The  firm  of  Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.  has  recenth.  been 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York  State.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Lightner,  who  some  time  ago  purchased  control,  has  been 
elected  president.  The  Xew  York  office  is  located  at  3  Eas1 
14th  street.  Frank  Smith  has  been  re-elected  New  England 
manager,  with  headquarters  at  the  Boston  office. 

The  publishing  house  of  Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.  goes 
back  to  1844.  Its  first  publication  was  "Cushing's  Manual  of 
Parliamentary  Practice,''  a  book  which  in  its  revised  form  is 
still  the  standard  of  Parliamentary  Practice.  Among  the 
other  prominent  earlier  books  which  are  still  in  print  are  Mrs. 
Cornellia's  Cook  Book,  a  pioneer  in  this  field,  The  Works  of 
Peter  Parley,  The  Youth's  Library  of  Literature  and  Science 
and   The  Youth's  Library  of  History. 

Colburn's  Mental  Arithmetic,  Worcester's  General  Historx 
and  Eaton's  Arithmetic  will  be  remembered  of  the  earlier 
school  books. 

The  firm  introduced  the  late  Dr.  Bradbury,  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Latin  School,  to  the  Educational  Public  in  the  Brad- 
bury-Eaton Practical  Arithmetic,  Bradbury's  Geometry  and 
Bradbury's  Algebra.  Meservey  Texts  in  Bookkeeping  is  an- 
other famous  contribution  and  it  is  still  extensively  used  in 
the  Eighth  Grade  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Among  the  most  popular  of  the  recent  publications  are 
Nichols'  Arithmetics.  Nichols'  New  Arithmetical  Problems, 
the  Metcalf-Call  Readers,  the  Dunton  &  Kelley  Graded  Lan- 
guage Series,  the  Gilman  Writing  Books,  the  Willard  & 
Richards  Ideal  Spellers  and  Meredith's  New  Meservev  Book- 
keeping. The  company  publishes  an  excellent  line  of  supple- 
mentary Readers.  v 

In  a  new  catalogue  soon  to  be  published  Thompson,  Brown 
&  (  o.  will  introduce  over  twenty  new  school  editions  of  sup- 
plementary reading.  The  company  is  also  bringing  out  Dr. 
George  R.  Montgomery's  new  "Talking  English,"  a  book 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  times  for  teaching  English  to 
foreigner-. 

ARITHMETIC— 6A 

(Continued  from  page  26.) 

Third  Day. — Review  division  of  decimal  by  integer  and 
decimal  by  decimal. 

Fourth  Day. — Decimals,  division  of  an  integer  by  a  deci- 
mal. 

426  h-  .25  =   ?      4679  -=-  .09  =   i 
76980  ^  .425  =  ?      6709  -=-  2.37  = 

Fifth  Day. — Test. 

Week  VI. 

First  Day. — Problems:  What  part  one  number  is  of  an- 
other. 

(1)  A  watch  which  cost  $60  was  sold  for  $45.  What  part 
of  the  cost  was  the' watch  sold  for?  (2)  What  part  of  1,800 
i-  250?  (3)  Cost  is  $750.  Profit  is  $90.  Find  the  part  gained. 
(4)  In  a  school  of  3,600  pupils,  2,100  are  girls.  What  part 
are  girls?     What  part  are  boys? 

Second  Bay.— Finding  decimal  part  one  number  is  of  an- 
other.  Give  preliminary  drill  in  changing  fractions  to  decimals. 

(1)  Had  $2,400  in  the  bank.  Withdrew  SI, 600.  What 
decimal  part  did  I  withdraw?  (2)  What  decimal  part  of  a 
school  is  present  if  850  out  of  1,236  pupils  come  to  school? 
(3)  What  decimal  part  of  my  money  is  lost  if  the  bank  pavs 
me  back  $1,200  out  of  $1,550? 


59308  -f-  .062 
7948  -f-  23.8  =  ? 


BOOKS  ON  THE  APPROVED  LIST 


Item  No. 

3632     Conway  &  Patterson — "Operation  of  the  New  Bank  Act" 

5217     Holmes— "The  Conservation  of  the  Child" 

5328     Kemp — "History  of  Education" 

5349     Roget — "Thesaurus  of  English  Words" 

5548  Gray — "Number  by  Development"  (Primary) 

5549  Gray— "Number  Exercises  for  Object  Teaching" 

5653  Worcester — "New  Primary   Dictionary" 

5654  Worcester — "New  School  Dictionary" 

5667  Worcester — "Academic  Dictionary" 

5668  Worcester  —  "New    Comprehensive    Dictionary,    with 

Index" 

5669  Worcester — "Unabridged  Dictionary,  with  Index" 

5801  Sewell— "Practical     English:     Book     I,     for     Seventh 

Grade" 

5802  Sewell— "Practical     English:     Book     II,     for     Eighth 

Grade" 

5803  Sewell— "Practical   English:   For   Seventh   and   Eighth 

Grades" 
5980     Morris— "Elementary  History  of  the  United  States" 
5982     Morris— "School  History  of  the  United  States" 
6015     Haskin — "The  American  Government" 
6017     Morris— "History  of  the  United  States" 

6495  Lippincott — "First  Reader" 

6496  Lippincott — "Second  Reader" 

6497  Lippincott— "Third  Reader" 

6498  Lippincott — "Fourth  Reader,  Part  I" 

6499  Lippincott— "Fourth  Reader,  Part  II" 

6819     MacDonald— "The  Princess  and  the  Goblin" 

6918  Morris— "Home  Life  in  All  Lands,  Book  I" 

6919  Morris— "Home  Life  in  All  Lands,  Book  III" 
8097     Lippincott — "Practical  Arithmetic" 


J.   B.   LIPPINCOTT   COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS  PHILADELPHIA 


Superfluous  Hair 

PERMANENTLY  AND 
SKILLFULLY  REMOVED 

BEST  TREATMENT  -ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 

NO  PREPARATIONS  OR 

DEPILATORIES   USED 

CONSULTATIONS  FREE-PRIVACY 
ASSURED 

METHOD  INDORSED  BY  ALL 

PROMINENT  PHYSICIANS 

ROSE  ENGEL,  16  Court  St.,  Brooklyn 


'Phone.  Main  7886 


Opposite   Boro'  Hall 
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ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  SUPPLY  LIST,  No.  8933 

Has  That  Tiny  Section  of  the  Theatre  of  War  Challenged 

Your  Knowledge  of  Geography? 


:.VP°OT£S4CJ 


I    ^TLAS   ( 

_      OP  THE  \ 

World  x 


Many  a  decisive  battle  is  being  fought  around  some  tiny  village  that  the  ordinary 
geography  doesn't  note.  Newspapers  omit  to  mention  the  Country,  evidently  assuming 
that  the  reader  is  supplied  with  a  good  Atlas. 

A  collection  of  maps  does  not  make  an  Atlas.  The  Geography  information  must 
be  so  organized  that  the  reader  is  enabled  to  VISUALIZE  the  data  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  energy. 

THE  L.  L.  POATES  &  COMPANY'S  COMPLETE  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 
is  a  handy,  compact,  minutely  detailed  Octavo  Volume,  containing  193  pages  of  up-to- 
date  maps  so  arranged  that  the  Teacher  can  place  it  in  the  hands  of  her  pupils  as  an  aid 
in  the  study  of  History.  The  average  History  contains,  for  the  most  part,  fragmentary 
maps  that  discourage  the  continuity  of  treatment  of  a  campaign. 

Each  map  is  printed  in  five  and  six  colors,  showing  water  in  blue,  mountains  in 
brown,  county  lines  accurately  defined,  and  the  railroads  in  red  which  saves  confusion 
from  the  rivers:  the  late  geographical  changes  are  incorporated  in  these  plates. 

The  maps  are  8^4"  x  10H"  (each  map  two  pages),  plates  divided  to  make  a  con- 
venient sized  book  7"  x  10".  A  helpful  Alphabetical  Index  aids  materially  in  locating 
places. 

L.  L.  POATES  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  22  North  William  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


ARITHMETIC— 6B 

(Continued  from  page  28.  I 

being  3  per  cent?  4.  What  is  the  commission  on  the  following 
sales?  80  acres  land  @  $75,  rate  of  commission  being  5  per 
cent.;  City  property  sold  at  $8,500.  rate  of  commission  Al/2 
per  cent. ;  40  bushels  tomatoes  @  75  cents,  rate  of  commission 
10  per  cent.;  1,000  bushels  wheat  fa  95  cents,  rate  of  com- 
mission \y2  per  cent.;  100  dozen  eggs  @  25  cents,  rate  of 
commission  12  per  cent.;  1,000  bushels  green  vegetables  @ 
90  cents,  rate  of  commission  12'.  per  cent.:  $500  collected 
.  rate  of  commission  15  per  cent.;  $1,200  had  debts  col- 
lected, rate  of  commission  20  per  cent.  Myer's  Arithmetic. 
Book  3.  Pages  132  and  133.  1.  An  agent  sold  $2,275  worth 
foods  at  2  per  cent,  commission.  What  was  his  com- 
mission? 2.  What  is  the  commission  .it  3  per  cent,  for  selling 
i_';  barrels  of  potatoes  at  $2.37j<£  per  barrel?  3.  An  agent 
collected  20  per  cent,  of  an  account  of  $860,  charging  4  per 
cuit.  commission.  Find  commission  and  sum  paid  over. — 
Lippincott's  Practical  Arithmetic.     Page  229. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 
of  the  International  Harvester  Compaq  of  New  Jersey, 
Harvester  Building,  Chicago,  is  organized  to  help  in  educa- 
tional work.  They  have  prepared,  at  considerable  expense, 
stencils,  booklets  for  supplementary  reading,  and  plans  for 
doing  live  school  work,  and  will  gladly  Mud  you  sample 
material  and  information. 


ARITHMETIC— 7A 
i  (  ontiti  n  page  31 

graded  ".;  per  cent,  in  attendance.  J  low  many  days  was  he 
absent?  2.  A  railway  train,  running  at  an  average  rati  of 
35  miles  an  hour  for  2  hours  48  minutes  passes  over  35  per 
cent,  of  a  conductor's  run.  What  is  the  length  of  his  run?  3. 
After  drawing  736  gallons  of  water  from  a  full  cistern,  there 
remained  8  per  cent,  of  the  water  originally  in  it.  What  is  the 
capacity  of  the  cistern?  4.  Mr.  Jacobs  sold  30  per  cent,  of  his 
farm  at  one  time,  60  per  cent,  at  another,  and  4  per  cent,  at 
another,  and  then  had  63  acres  left.  How  much  land  had  he 
at  first? — Hoyt  and  Peet  Everyday  Arithmetic.  Book  3.  Pari 
6.     Pages  136  and  137. 

ARITHMETIC— 7B 
i  Continued  from  page  32.  i 
number  of  sq.  yds.  to  be  covered  in  a  street  pavement  38  ft.  by 
350  ft.  3.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  pave  a  street  42  ft.  wide 
and  625  ft.  long  at  $2.75  per  sq.  yd?  4.  How  many  acres  in 
a  rectangular  held  36  rods  long  and  1~'j  ft.  wide?  5.  Find 
the  areas  of  rectangles  with  these  bases  and  altitudes;  i  1  I 
127  ft..  46  ft;  (2)  225  yd.,  82  yd.;  (3)  240  in.,  11  ft.;  (4)  6 
ft.  4  in..  3  ft. :  (5)  7  ft.  2  in..  5  in. :  (6)  3  ft.  6  in..  1  ft.  4  in. 
6.  How  many  acres  in  a  rectangular  field  126  rods  long  and 
38  rod-  wide0  7.  A  rectangular  citj  lol  is  12'"  ..  ft  long  and 
25  ft.  9  in.  wide.  Find  the  number  of  square  feet  in  the 
lot.  8.  \  room  is  18  ft.  long,  15  ft.  wide  and  9  ft.  high.  How 
many  square  yards  in  each  side  wall?  In  each  end  wall?  Tn 
the  ceiling?  In  the  four  wall-0  9.  \t  $80  an  acre  find  the 
cost  of  a  square  held,  each  side  of  which  measures  64  rods. 
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ARITHMETIC— 1A 
Seventh    Week. 

Oral. — 1.  Reading  Numbers — 1  to  17.  2.  Counting  to  17 
without  objects.  3.  Addition — 6  +  1  and  reverse.  4.  Measure- 
ment— Continue  measuring  lengths  and  contents  by  indefinite 
units  as :  steps,  cups,  spans,  etc. 

Written.— -1.  Writing  Numbers— 0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 

Typical  Examples. — Counting.  On  page  1  of  Appleton's 
"Primary  Arithmetic"  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  may  be  found 
examples  like  the  following:  1.  Count  from  1  to  10.  2.  Count 
as  far  beyond  10  as  you  can.  3.  How  many  words  are  there 
in  this  line?  4.  How  many  years  old  are  you?  5.  Count  the 
lines  on  this  page.  Similar  examples  may  be  given  so  as  to 
involve  counting  1  to  17. 

Addition.— 6  +  l  =  7;l+6=7.  1.  Mary  had  a  five- 
cent  piece  and  a  penny.  She  found  a  penny.  How  much 
money  had  she  after  finding  the  penny  ?  2.  There  were  6  birds 
on  a  tree.  One  more  came.  How  many  birds  were  on  a  tree 
then?  3.  Tom  had  $6  in  bank  and  at  Christmas  put  in  $1  more. 
How  much  had  he  then?  4.  John  hired  out  Saturday  to  work 
at  $1  per  day.  He  worked  Saturday  and  6  days  the  next  week. 
How  much  money  did  he  earn  ?  5.  Walter  is  6  years  old.  In 
how  many  years  more  will  he  be  seven  years  old  ? 

Measurements. — Questions  like  the  following  are  useful: 
1.  Which  side  of  your  desk  is  longer?  2.  Which  shorter?  3. 
If  it  takes  your  teacher  just  10  steps  to  reach  the  door,  how 
many  steps  will  you  have  to  take?  Why?  4.  Which  is  more, 
a  handful  of  nuts  taken  by  the  teacher  or  a  handful  taken 
by  a  pupil?  5.  Which  will  hold  more  water,  mother's  thimble 
or  yours?  6.  Measure  fruit — apples,  pears,  peaches,  etc. 
Which  is  larger?  Which  will  cost  more?  7.  Which  holds 
more  coffee,  your  cup  or  your  father's?  8.  Which  is 
farther  from  your  door,  the  house  across  the  street  or  the 
house  on  the  corner?  9.  Which  of  two  pencils  is  longer?  10. 
Scatter  splints  on  the  desk  and  let  them  select  those  of  equal 
length  ;  longer ;  shorter. 

Eighth  Week. 
Oral. 

1.  Reading  Numbers. — 0  to  20. 

2.  Counting.    0  to  20  without  objects. 

3.  Addition. — Combination  1  +  7  and  7+1. 
Review.— 1  +  1,   1  +  2,    2+1,    1+3,    3+1,    1+4, 

4  +  1,  1  +  5  and  5  +  1,  1  +  6,  6  +  1. 

4.  Measurement.— Continue  with  various  indefinite  units. 
Written. 

Writing  Numbers.— 0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7. 

Typical  Examples. 

More  of  the  same  kind  as  indicated  in  the  previous  w&  ' 

In   the  Alexander  Deweys  Arithmetic.  Elementary  Booh, 
Longmans  and  Green,  daily  flash  practice  is  recommended  with 
the  use  of  large  perception  cards  made  up  of  the  combinal 
being  drilled  upon,  e.  g. : 


0 

+1 

12    3    4    5 
+  1   +1   +1   +1   +1 

6 

+  1 

7 
+  1 

1 

1111 

+2    +3    +4    +5 

1 
+6 

1 

+7 

In  practical  work  it  has  been  found  helpful  to  have  on  the 
back  of  each  of  these  objects  drawn  or  pasted  to  represent  the 
combinations.  Call  upon  pupils  to  read  cards  "up"  and 
"down,"  e.  g.,  1  and  3  are  4;  3  and  1  are  4.  If  the  pupil  fails 
to  give  the  correct  answer  turn  over  the  card  and  let  him 
count  for  himself,  as :  Three  tops  and  one  top  are  four  tops. 
The  same  book  also  gives  this  pleasing  kind  of  problem. 
Make  two  story  problems  about  7  little  chicks.  In  the  first 
add  one.    In  the  second  one  take  away  one. 

On  page  4  of  Hoyt  and  Feet's  Everyday  Arithmetic.  Book 
I,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  the  use  of  domino  cards  is  recom- 
mended as  an  aid  in  visualization.  They  could  be  adapted  to 
fit  1A  work. 

Associate  the  counting  of  units  to  20  with  two  groups  of 
10  each.     By  the  use  of  bundles  of  splints  it  may  easily  be 
shown  how  all  numbers  from  10  to  19  are  built  up,  e.  g. : 
10  +  1  =  Eleven 
10  +  2  =  Twelve 
10  +  3  =  Thirteen 
10  +  4  =  Fourteen 
10  +  5  =  Fifteen 
10  +  6  =  Sixteen 
10  +  7  =  Seventeen 
10  +  8  =  Eighteen 
10  +  9  =  Nineteen 
10  +10=  Twenty 
See  graphic  illustration  page  25  of  Wentworth  &■  Smith's 
Work  and  Play  with  Numbers,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Ninth   Week. 
Oral. 

1.  Reading  Numbers. — 1  to  25. 

2.  Addition. — Combination  8+  1  and  reverse. 

3.  Counting. — By  2's  to  8,  with  objects;  by  l's  to  20,  with- 
out objects. 

4.  Measurement. — Using  a  glass,  a  thimble,  a  stick,  etc., 
measure  indefinite  units. 

1.    Writing  Numbers. — 0,  1.  2.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 
; 

-Show    that  25  is  equivalent  to  two  tens  and  5 


Coui 


-ee  previous  w 


eek. 


on. — 1.    When  eight  birds  sat  on  a  tree  one  more 
I      '    lew  into  the  tree.    There  were  then birds  in  the  tree. 

2.  There  are  9  cows  in  a  pasture.    One  cow  has  no  horns. 

have  horns? 

3.  Tell  a  storv  about  eight  chickens  and  one  chicken. 
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4.  Lazy  Jack  Roy  met  8  other  lazy  boys.  They  all  sat 
down  to  rest.    How  many  boys  were  resting? 

5.  Eight  balls  in  one  box.  John  put  in  one  ball.  Then 
there  were  balls  in  box. 

Oral.  Truth   Week. 

1.  Reading  Numbers. — 1  to  30. 

2.  Counting.— By  10's  to  30. 

3.  Addition. — 9  -f  1  and  reverse. 

4.  Measurement. — As  in  preceding  weeks. 
Written. 

1.    Writing  Numbers.— 0,  1.  2,  3,  4.  5,  6,  7.  8,  9. 
Typical  Examples. 

Counting. — Assemble  30  each  of  as  many  different  kinds 
of  objects  as  possible.  Have  pupils  separate  them  into  groups 
of  ten  and  count  the  groups. 

Addition. — Make  perception  cards  for: 

8  9  11 

+  1  +1  +9  +8 


9  10 

nine  ten 


Continue  drill  with  use  of  domino  forms. 
Addition. — 1.     Draw    nine    men,    and    one    more.     Result, 
—  men. 


2.  Samuel  is  going  to  choose  9  yellow  balls  and  the 
teacher  is  going  to  give  him  one  more  yellow  ball.  How  many 
yellow  balls  will  he  have? 

3.  A  pencil  cost  1  cent  and  a  pad  cost  9  cents.  What  was 
entire  cost  of  pad  and  pencil  ? 

4.  Fanny  has  9  cents  in  her  bank.  Frank  pvts  in  one  more. 
How  many  cents  in  Fanny's  bank  now? 

5.  There  are  9  books  on  one  shelf  and  one  more  on  the 
floor.  How  many  books  would  be  on  the  shelf  if  John  put  the 
one  on  the  floor  on  the  shelf? 

Oral.  Eleventh  Week. 

1.  Reading  Numbers. —  1  to  35. 

2.  Counting. — By  10's  to  40. 

3.  Addition.— 2  +  2. 

4.  Measurement.— As  in  previous  we 
Written. 

1.  Writing  Numbers.— 0,  1,  2.  3,  -I.  ;.  6,  7.  8,  9,  10. 
Typical  Examples. 

Counting. — 1.  How  many  units  in  one  bundle  of  splints 
which  we  call  ten? 

2.  How  many  tens  in  20? 

3.  How  many  units  in  20? 

4.  How  many  tens  in  30? 

5.  How  many  units  in  30? 

Addition. — From  page  7  of  Smith's  Primary  Arithmetic. 
Ginn  &  Co. 

Some  of  your  purchases. 

1.  How  much  do  two  2-cent  stamps 

2.  I  low  much  do  three  2-cent  stamps  cost  ? 

The  above  illustrates  good  correlation  with  child's  familiar 
experience. 

1.  There  are  two  boats  on  the  lake  and  two  more  are 
put  on.     How  many  boats  on  the  lake  then? 

2.  There  are  two  pieces  of  chalk  on  the  board  I  [ow  many 
will  be  there  if  you  put  on  two  more  pieces  of  chalk? 

3.  A  man  ha-  two  dollars  in  one  pocket  and  two  dollars 
in  another  pocket.     How  many  dollars  has  he  in  both  pockets? 

4.  Two  hats  and  two  hats  are  how  many  hats? 


Counting   and    writing   of   numbers    should    be    associated 
with  objects,  figures,  words,  e.  g. : 
Object:         .      :     :.      ::     ::.      :::     :::.      ::::      ::::.      ::::: 

Figures:        12     3      4       5       6        7         8 
Xumes  *        one  tw0  tnree  f°ur    ^ve      si*     seven      eight 

Have  pupils  copj  figures  1  to  10,  from  blackboard  and  make 
pictures  to  show  what  they  mean.  (Pictures  =  dots  as  shown 
above.)  Have  them  count  splints  given  them  and  write  the 
number  on  the  blackboard  or  paper,  or  tell  you.  Ask  for  a 
certain  number  of  splints  from  piles  in  front  of  them.  Write 
several  figures  on  the  blackboard  and  have  children  select  their 
fellows  equal  to  the  figures  pointed  to.  Ask  children  :  How- 
many  desks  in  a  row?  How  many  panes  of  glass  in  the  win- 
dow? (Let  them  point  and  count.)  How  many  books  on  the 
desk?    How  many  boys  in  two  rows? 

Have  them  watch  you  as  you  drop  pieces  of  chalk  into  a 
box,  and  count  as  you  drop  them.  Then  have  them  write  the 
figures.  Let  them  count  the  steps  as  a  pupil  walks  across  room, 
pick  out  splint-  equal  to  that  number,  and  write  the  number. 

Place  these  "pictures"  on  the  blackboard.  Have  pupils  tell 
rapidly,  instantly  if  possible,  with  ut  counting  the  number  of 
dots  in  each  group. 

Helpful  exercises  similar  to  the  foregoing  may  be  found  on 
pages  1  to  5  of  Prcston-Stcz'ens  Elcmcntarv  Arithmetic.  The 
McMillan  Co. 

Qraj  Twelfth  Week. 

'..  Reading  lumbers. — 1  to  40. 

2.  Counting.— By  10's  to  40;  by  2's  to  8. 

3.  Addition. — Combination  of  1  with  1  to  9.  Review  and 
drill. 

4.  Using  indefinite  units. 
Written. 

1.    Writing  Xumbers. — 0  to  10. 
Typical  Examples. 
Reading  Xumbers — 

Read:      (1)  (3)             (4)             (5) 

25  30              40                6 

15                4  16              21               31 

20  16  23                1               20 
6              30  7                3               11 

21  9  18  20  2 

Counting. — By  l's  to  20;  by  10's  to  40 — of  sounds,  taps, 
chairs,  desks,  pages,  leaves,  pencil,  chalk,  beads,  hats,  buttons. 
pins,  marbles,  etc.,  various  objects. 

Addition. — From  page  4  of  Nichols  Graded  Lessons  in 
Arithmetic,  Thompson  Brouw.  Co. 

Add  1  to  each  of  the  numbers  around  the  circle. 

From  page  8  of  same  book. 

Combinations  of  1  with  figures  1  to  9.  Practice  until  the 
answers  can  be  given  rapidly. 

12         13         14         15         1 
112         13         14         15 


6 

1 

7 

1 

8 

1 

9 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1 

7 

1 

8 

1 

Q 

2 

•it tinned  mi  pa 
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ARITHMETIC— IB 

Addition  and  Subtraction. — The  Alexander  Dewey's  "Arith- 
metic" (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)  has  a  wealth  of  concrete 
material  for  easy  problems.  While  the  numbers  are  not  taken 
up  in  quite  the  order  prescribed  by  the  New  York  City  Course 
of  Study,  yet  so  rich  are  they  in  content  that  they  may  sug- 
gest many  others — similar  ones  adapted  to  this  grade's  work. 
See  The  Three  Bears,  page  2 ;  Ned  and  His  Rabbits,  page  3 ; 
Playing  Newsboys,  page  4;  Little  Bo-Peep,  page  5;  Anna's 
Birthday,  page  6 ;  One  Snowy  Day,  page  9 ;  In  the  Barnyard, 
page  13;  The  Little  Clover,  page  16;  For  a  National  Holiday, 
page  19.  Also  others  concerning  the  milkman,  postman, 
grocer,  etc.     Also  many  games,  dramatizations,  etc. 

Measurement. — Give  each  pupil  foot  rule.  1.  Measure  your 
desk.  2.  Measure  your  teacher's  desk.  3.  How  many  times 
can  you  put  down  your  foot  rule  in  measuring  across  the  edge 
of  the  blackboard  ?  4.  Across  the  front  of  the  room  ?  5.  From 
your  desk  to  the  door?  Keep  this  work  very  concrete  here. 
Let  children  chiefly  become  familiar  with  handling  the  ruler. 

Comparisons. — Correlate  with  use  of  foot-rule.  Also  with 
the  indefinite  units  made  familiar  in  1A.  1.  Is  it  farther  across 
the  window  sill  across  the  blackboard  edge?  2.  How  many 
steps  from  your  desk  to  the  door?  3.  Which  is  farther,  from 
your  desk  to  the  door  or  from  the  teacher's  desk  to  the  door? 

Fractions. — A  variety  of  concrete  material  should  be  as- 
sembled on  the  teacher's  desk.  Put  all  of  one  kind  (as  apples, 
nuts,  pegs,  etc.)  together,  separate  them  into  two  equal  groups. 
Count  number  in  each  group  to  make  sure  that  they  are  equally 
divided.  Children  will  make  great  sport  if  this  sort  of  exercise 
is  successfully  conducted.  Wentworth  &  Smith's  "Work  and 
Play  with  Numbers"  (Ginn  &  Co.)  contains  beautiful  illustra- 
tions of  a  great  variety  of  concrete  pictures  of  objects  and 
things  which  could  well  be  utilized  in  this  kind  of  work. 

Problems. — From  page  13  of  Smith's  "Primary  Arithmetic" 
(Ginn  &  Co.)  :  1.  Jennie  is  buying  apples  from  Kate  at  1  cent 
each.  If  she  buys  2  apples  and  gives  Kate  10  cents,  how  much 
change  should  she  get  ?  2.  If  she  buys  5  cents  worth  of  candy, 
how  much  change  should  she  get  if  she  pays  Kate  10  cents? 
3.  Kate  sells  lemonade  at  3  cents  a  glass.  Jennie  gives  her  5 
cents.     How  much  change  should  she  get? 

Writing  Numbers. — 1  to  30. 

Addition.— U  4-  12;  23  4-  11 ;  20  +  11  ;  11  +  21. 

Subtraction.— 24  —  11 ;  33  —  12;  25  —  12;  IS  —  11;  29 
_  12.  24—  ?  =  22;  33—  ?  =  13;  25  —  ?  =  20;  IS  —  ? 
=  10;  29—  ?  =  20. 

Sixth  Week. 

Oral. — 1.  Reading  Numbers — 1  to  50.  2.  Counting — With- 
out objects  to  100  by  10's.  3.  Addition— 3  4-  2  =  ? ;  2  4-  3 
=  ?;  2  4-  4  and  4  4-  2.  4.  Subtraction— 13  —  1 ;  12  —  2; 
5  —  3 ;  6  —  2.  etc. ;  7  —  1  ;  8  —  1.  5.  Measurement — Using 
foot.    6.  Comparison — Halves.    7.  Problems — Making  change. 

Written. — 1.  Writing  Numbers — 1  to  50.  2.  Addition — 
24  4-  12;  33  4-  22;  21  +  32 ;  43  4-  24 ;  12  4-  32.  Various 
combinations  of  2  4-  3  and  2  4-4  and  3  4-4  used  in  adding 
together  any  two  numbers  below  50.  3.  Subtraction — Reverse 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  easy  addition  combinations,  e.  g., 
36  —  12 ;  53  —  21  ;  47  —  23,  etc.    4.  Signs 1-  and  — . 

Typical  Examples. — Reading  Numbers,  as  16,  17.  45,  6, 
32,  etc. 


Counting. — 1.  Count  by  10's  to  50.  2.  Count  by  10's  to  70. 
3.  Count  by  10's  to  80.  4.  Count  by  10's  to  90.  5.  Count  by 
10's  to  100.  On  page  25  of  Bailey  &  Germann's  "Number 
Primer"  (American  Book  Co.)  there  are  good  illustrations  of 
this. 

On  page  24  of  Hoyt  &  Peet's  "Everyday  Arithmetic" 
(Houghton-Mifflin  &  Co.)  among  other  valuable  exercises 
appear  the  following:  1.  How  many  bundles  of  ten  sticks  each 
does  it  take  to  make  100?  2.  How  many  tens  make  100?  3. 
In  playing  hide-and-seek  boys  and  girls  sometimes  count  to  one 
hundred  by  tens.  Tell  what  they  say.  4.  How  many  are  2 
tens?  5.  How  many  are  5  tens?  6.  How  many  are  7  tens? 
7.  How  many  are  10  tens?     Fill  blanks:    20  (twenty)  equals 

—  tens;  30  (thirty)  equals  —  tens;  40  (forty)  equals  —  tens; 
as  far  as  90  (ninety)  equals  —  tens. 

Addition. — 1.  Pictures  may  be  distributed  in  fives  of  a  kind. 
Concerning  which  the  teacher  may  give  such  directions  as: 
1.  Take  3  horses.  Then  take  2  more  horses.  How  many  horses 
have  you  now?  2.  Three  birds  and  2  birds  are  —  birds.  3. 
Four  chairs  and  2  chairs? 

Subtraction. — 1.  A  farmer  had  13  boxes  of  eggs  and  shipped 
away  1  box.  How  many  boxes  were  left?  2.  If  there  are  12 
boys  in  the  row  of  seats  next  to  you  and  2  leave  the  room, 
how  many  boys  will  be  left?  3.  James  had  five  cookies  and 
gave  away  3.     How  many  cookies  did  he  have  left? 

Measurements. — As  is  previous  week. 

Comparisons. — From  page  17  of  Smith's  "Primary  Arith- 
metic"  (Ginn  &  Co.).     Have  a  sphere  and  two  hemispheres. 

1.  Into  how  many  equal  parts  has  this  sphere  been  divided? 
Each  is  what  part  of  the  sphere?  2.  If  the  sphere  weighs  1 
pound,  how  much  does  half  of  it  weigh  ?  3.  How  much  is  half 
of  the  sphere  and  half  of  the  sphere  ?  How  much  is  half  of  a 
foot  and  half  of  a  foot?  One-half  is  written  J4.  We  write  two 
halves  2/2.  If  we  cover  a  half  sphere  we  leave  a  sphere  and  a 
half.    One  and  one-half  is  written  \y2. 

Problems. — Based  upon  oral  addition  and  subtraction  and 
in  the  nature  of  making  change:  1.  Fanny  has  5  cents.  She 
buys  a  2  cent  lead  pencil.    How  much  change  will  she  receive? 

2.  Evelyn  earned  2  pennies  which  her  grandmother  offered  to 
trade  for  a  5-cent  piece.  How  much  did  Evelyn  gain?  3. 
How  much  change  from  5  cents  shonld  I  receive  after  I  had 
bought  a  1  cent  postage  stamp  and  a  1  cent  post  card  ? 

Writing  Numbers,  as  34,  16,  43.  15,  37,  22. 
Addition.— 34  +  22 ;  16  +  3 ;  43  +  34 ;  44  4-  12. 
Subtraction.— 34  —  12;  46  —  24;  16  —  4;  28  —  16;  48 

—  46. 

Seventh  Week. 

Oral. — 1.  Reading  Numbers — 1  to  60.  2.  Counting — By 
10's  to  100  without  objects;  with  objects  to  20.  3.  Addition — 
2  4-  5 ;  2  4-  6  and  reverse.  4.  Subtraction — 8  —  1:7  —  1  and 
5  —  2 ;  6  —  2.  5.  Measurement — Cent,  5  cents,  dime.  6.  Com- 
parison— Compare  halves  objectively ;  compare  halves  of 
groups.  7.  Problems — Use  the  easy  familiar  combinations  in 
addition  and  subtraction. 

Written. — 1.  Writing  Numbers — 1  to  60.  2.  Addition — 
Continue  work  of  previous  week,  introducing  2  4-5  and  6  4- 
2.  e.  g.,  23  +  52;  62  4-  26;  42  4-  25 :  56  4-  22,  etc.  3.  Sub- 
traction— Continue  work  of  previous  week.  Also  24  —  10; 
18  —  1 ;  27  —  11 ;  35  —  22;  46  —  32,  etc.  24  —  ?  =  22; 
LS—  ?  =17;  27  —  ?  =  26;35—  ?=  13;  47—  ?  =  45. 
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Typical  Examples. — Reading  numbers,  as  16,  40,  15,  62,  7. 

Counting. — Hoyt &  Peet's  "Everyday  Arithmetic"  (Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Co.)  has  many  useful  exercises  for  the  work  in 
counting  and  reading  and  writing  numbers  with  reference  to 
tens.    On  page  25  the  following  exercise  may  be  found: 


20 


A  Counting  Table. 
30       40       50       60 


70   80   90 


0  10 

1  11 
12 

3  13 

4  14 

5  15 

6  16 
17 

s   18 
9   19 

Complete  this  table  first  orally  then  by  writing. 

Addition  ami  Subtraction. — Constant  drill  must  be  kept  up 
with  perception  cards  or  Flash  Practice,  as  it  is  called  on  page 
15  nf  "The  Alexander-Dewey  Arithmetic"  ( Longmars.  Green 
&Co.).  0  +  2;  2 +  6;  8  —  2;  4  +  2;  10  +  2;  8  —  1;6+1; 
4  —  1.     See  also  devices  suggested  in  eighth  week. 

Measurements. — See  illustrations  given  in  third  week.    The 
•   &   Peet's  "Everyda)    Arithmetic"  and  "The   Alexander- 
Dewey  Arithmetic"  also  have  excellent  illustrations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  use  of  money. 

Comparisons. — See  suggestions  for  previous  week. 

Problems. — 1.  In  one  pasture  there  are  9  cows.    In  another 

pasture  there  are  2  cows.     How  many  cows  in  both  pastures? 

ven  days  and  2  days  are  how  many  days  ?    3.  A  dress  cost 

8  dollars  and  a  pair  of  shoes  cost  2  dollars.     What  is  the  cost 

of  both  ? 

Writing  Numbers,  as  16,  7.  y?.  14,  50.  59,  23. 

Addition.— 23  +  51 ;  32  +  15 ;  15  +  32;  42  4-  25.  etc. 

Subtraction.— 25  —  12;  27  —  15  ;  15  —  12 ;  17  —  5,  etc. 

Eighth   Week. 

Oral. — 1.  Reading  Numbers — 1  to  80.  2.  Counting — By 
t's  to  20;  by  10's  to  1C0.  3.  Addition— 2  4- 7 ;  2  +  8;  2  4-9; 
2  +  10,  and  reverse.  4.  Subtraction— 9  —  2;  8  —  2;  7  —  2. 
5.  Measurement — Continue  use  of  foot.  6.  Comparison — Con- 
tinue halves.  7.  Fractions — Develop  half  objectively.  8.  Prob- 
lems— Eas  lems  using  the  combinations  learned  and 
solved  by  counting. 

Written.— Writing  Numbers—  1  to  80.  2.  Addition— Sin- 
gle columns  of  two  numbers  within  combinations.  3.  Subtrac- 
tion—Reverse of  addition,  also  39—22;  48—12;  77—21, 
etc. 

Typical  Examples. — Counting — 1.  Count  from   1  to  20  in 
I  order.     2.  Count  20  objects  around  room.    3.  Count  by 
10's  to  50.    4.  Count  by  10's  to  100.     5.  Count  by  10's  from 
50  to  100. 

Addition. — A  chart  may  be  used  for  much  interesting  drill 
if  the  numbers  to  be  added  are  placed  upon  movable  slips.   The 
Ave  directions  as  folio 

Begin  with  the  lowest  number  and  add  up  as  quickly  as 
ible,  adding  2  to  each  number.     Tell  sums. 

in   at   the   top   and   add   down   as   quickly   as   possible, 
adding  -  to  each  number.    Tell  the  sums.     Point  to  a  number. 


Add  2  to  that  number.  Tell  the  sum.  By  using  a  movable  slip 
ai  the  bottom  of  this  chart  the  exercises  may  be  still  further 
varied  by  adding  1  or  taking  away  1. 

Problems. — 1.  John  is  9  years  old.  His  brother  is  2  years 
older.  What  is  the  age  of  his  brother?  2.  James  has  8  pea- 
nuts, and  2  walnuts.  I  low  many  nuts  has  he?  3.  On  a  sleigh 
are  7  children  with  red  caps  and  2  with  black  caps.  How  many 
children  on  the  sleigh?  4.  Tell  a  story  about  10  and  2.  5.  From 
10  cents  take  away  2  cents  and  tell  me  how  many  cents  you 
have  left. 

Addition.— 35  +  31 ;  14  +  23 ;  16  +  21 ;  45  +  33  ;  37  +  42, 
etc. 

Subtraction.— 66  —  35 ;  66  —  31 ;  37  —  23 ;  37  —  14 ; 
37—16;  37  —  21.  78—  ?  =  33;  78—  ?=45;  79— ?  =  42; 
79—  'f—37^ 

Ninth  Week. 

Oral. — 1.  Reading  Numbers — 1  to  100.  2.  Counting — By 
2's  to  20,  with  objects;  by  10"s  to  100.  3.  Addition— Review 
3  +  1 ;  3  +  2,  and  reverse.  Teach  3  +  3  and  3  +  4.  4.  Sub- 
traction—10  —  1 ;  11  —  1 ;  12  —  1 ;  13  —  1.  5.  Measurement 
— Foot.  6.  Comparison — Halves.  7.  Fractions — Write  Yi. 
8.  Problems — Same  as  previous  week. 

Written. — 1.  Writing  Numbers— 1  to  100.  2.  Addition- 
Two  numbers  whose  sum  is  less  than  100.  Column  totals  less 
than  10,  hence  no  carrying.  3.  Subtraction — By  the  addition 
process.     Each  digit  in  the  minuend  to  be  greater  than  the 

corresponding  digit  in  the  subtrahend.     4.  Signs (-  and  — 

and  =. 

Counting.— 1.  Count  by  10's  to  20;  to  50;  to  80;  to  100. 
2.  Count  splints  by  twos,  2  to  20.  3.  Ask  all  children  in  10 
seats  to  put  up  2  hands.  Count  these  hands  by  2  to  20.  4.  Lay 
out  10  pairs  of  compass;  count  the  points  by  2.  5.  Count  by 
twos  all  things  in  the  room  which  can  be  paired  off. 

Addition  and  Subtraction. — Utilize  all  devices  for  rapid 
drill  which  have  been  suggested  in  the  1-A  Grade  and  in  the 
previous  weeks  of  the  1-B  Grade.  See  problems  for  concrete 
applications. 

Measurement. — Continue  work  similar  to  previous  week. 

Comparison  and  Fractions. — Have  pupils  gain  the  notion 
of  the  value  of  one  half  and  halves  by  reference  to  figures 
then  let  them  write  l/2  in  each  part.  Later  write  )  _>  on  board, 
then  on  paper. 

Problems. — 1.  There  were  3  birds  on  a  tree.     One  more 

Then  there  were  birds  on  the  tree.     2.  I  spent  3 

cents  for  a  book  and  2  cents  for  a  pencil.  How  many  cents 
did  I  spend?  3.  Jennie  is  3  years  old.  Abie  is  3  years  older, 
old  is  \bie?  4.  We  read  4  pages  in  our  book  Monday 
and  3  pages  Tuesday.  How  many  pages  did  we  read  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday?    5.  Tell  a  story  about  10  take  away  1. 

From  page  S  of  Smith's  Primary  .Arithmetic.  Ginn  &  Co. — 
If  you  have  6  marbles,  and  I  gave  you  2  more  and  you  found 
another,  how  many  would  you  have?  Rob's  pets  are  2  rab- 
bits,  a  dog  and  2  cats.    How  many  pets  has  he? 

Addition.— 10  +  29;  16+32;  12  +  35;  22+11;  36+10. 

Subtraction.— 34  —  11  ;  28  —  10;  46—11;  23  —  1  ; 
32  —  21.  68—  ?  =  46;  32—  ?  =  30:64—  ?  =  52;43—  ? 
=  21:33—  ?=  12. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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Fourth  Week. 

Oral. — 1.  Reading  Numbers,  1  to  250. 

Written. — 1.  Writing  numbers,  1  to  250. 

Typical  Examples. — Reading  numbers  as  10,  151,  20,  210, 
etc. 

Counting. — By  3's  through  24. 

Review. — Counting  by  2's. 

Addition.— 7  +  4 ;  4  +  7.  Review. — 4  +  4;4  +  5;6  +  4, 
etc.  On  page  18  of  the  Alexander-Dewey  "Arithmetic  Ele- 
mentary Book-'  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.),  may  be  found  the 
following :  Supply  the  missing  number. — 3  +  ?  =  8 ;  5  +  ? 
=  7 ;  4  +  ?  =  9,  etc.  Many  similar  exercises  should  be  com- 
pounded in  accordance  with  combinations  learned  and  used  in 
daily  rapid  drill.  This  book  is  rich  throughout  in  content  and 
material  for  number  stories  if  a  little  pains  is  taken  in  adapting 
numbers. 

Examples  which  afford  excellent  drill  may  be  taken  from 
Bailey  &  German's  "Number  Primer,"  page  90. 

Subtraction.— -Drill  as  in  previous  weeks,  12  —  2;  11  — 8; 
12—  ?  =  2;  11—  ?  =  8;  12—  ?=  10;  11—  ?=3,  etc. 

Measurement. — On  page  44  of  "Work  and  Play  with  Num- 
bers," (Ginn  &  Co.),  is:     1.  3  feet  -f  4  feet  are  feet. 

2.  5  feet  +  3  feet  are  feet.     3.     7  feet  +  1   foot  are 

feet,  etc.    A  very  excellent  set  of  carefully  worked  out 

problems  involving  measuring  with  the  inch  and  foot  measure 
and  the  association  of  the  two  may  be  found  on  pages  5  to  9 
of  Nichol's  "Graded  Lesson  in  Arithmetic,"  Book  1  ( Thomp- 
son-Brown Co.). 

Fractions  and  Comparisons. — See  pages  17,  18,  19  of 
Milne's  "Progressive  Arithmetic,"  Book  I  (American  Book 
Co.)  for  excellent  drills  using  halves  and  fourths  from 
which  the  following  are  selected.  5.  Show  one-half  of  the 
circle ;  one-half  of  each  square  ;  one-half  of  the  oblong.  Show 
two  halves  of  each.  6.  Draw  a  line  and  divide  it  into  halves. 
What  do  you  do  to  anything  to  get  one-half  of  it?  13.  Using 
a  cent  piece,  mark  and  cut  out  some  paper  circles.  Fold  and 
cut  some  of  them  into  halves,  others  into  quarters.  On  a  sheet 
of  paper  paste  one  whole  circle;  then  enough  half  circles  to 
make  one  whole  circle;  then  enough  quarter  circles  to  make 
one  whole  circle.  Compare  them  thus :  1  circle  =  2  half  circles 
=  4  quarter  circles;  1  =  2  halves  =  4  quarters;  1=2/2  = 
4/4,  etc. 

Problems. — 1.  My  dog's  chain  was  7  feet  long.  I  added 
4  feet  to  it.  How  long  was  his  chain  then  ?  2.  The  page  of  a 
book  is  7  inches  wide.  It  is  4  inches  longer  than  it  is  wide. 
How  long  is  it?  3.  I  bought  a  shrub  4  feet  high.  It  grew  7 
feet  the  first  summer.  How  tall  was  it  at  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer? 

Writing  Numbers.— As  10,  100,  107,  67,  250. 
Addition.— 2  +  3+4:4+1+3;  4  +  4. +  3,  etc. 
Subtraction. — 44  —  11 ;  64  —  11 ;  51  —  11 ;  11—2;  11—8 

Fifth  Week. 

Oral— I.  Reading  numbers,  1  to  250. 

Written— \.  Writing   numbers,    1    to    250. 

Typical  Examples.— Reading  numbers,  as  9,  23,  200,  116. 

Counting.— -By  3's  through  27.  Let  27  children  stand  in 
groups  of  three.  Let  the  other  children  say  3,6,9,  U  1  ^  18 
21,  24,  27. 

Addition.— 8  +  4;4  +  8;4  +  7;7  +  4;6  +  4.     On  page 


16  of  "Everyday  Arithmetic,"  Book  I  (Iloyt  &  P 
(Houghton-Mifflin  Co.),  is  a  good  description  of  "A  Number 
Race"  game  in  which  pupils  ask  for  sums  of  familiar  combina- 
tions. As  a  sum  is  called  for  each  of  the  two  children  at  the 
board  tries  to  be  the  first  to  touch  from  among  many  numbers 
on  the  board  the  right  number  with  his  pointer. 

Subtraction. — 12  —  2;  12  —  3.  Associate  this  work  with 
the  12  inches  in  1  foot.    Review  12—1;  11  —  8;  10  —  3. 

Measurement. — Associate  use  of  inch  and  foot  measures. 
On  page  36  of  Nichol's  "New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic," 
Book  I  (Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.),  may  be  found:  15.  A 
4-inch  line  is  how  much  shorter  than  a  12-inch  line?  Draw  a 
line  to  show  it.  Draw  another  line  as  long  as  the  4-inch  line 
and  the  12-inch  line.  Children  should  measure  in  feet  various 
objects  about  the  room.  (Door,  window,  room,  etc.)  They 
should  also  measure  with  inches. 

From  page  9  of  Smith's  "Primary  Arithmetic"  (Ginn  & 
Co.)  Measure  and  write  the  following  lengths  in  inches:  1. 
Length  of  your  pencil.  2.  Width  and  length  of  your  paper.  3. 
Width  and  length  of  your  reading  book. 

Comparison. — By  counting  and  various  estimates  train  chil- 
dren in  judgment  of  groups.  Size  of  objects:  Draw  squares 
of  different  sizes  on  board.  Pointing  to  the  larger  one  train 
pupils  to  say,  "This  square  is  larger  than  that  square."  Point- 
ing to  the  smaller  one,  "This  square  is  smaller  than  that 
square."  Have  a  tall  pupil  and  a  short  pupil  stand  before  the 
class.     Pupils  use  terms  "taller"  and  "shorter"  appropriately. 

Fractions. — As  in  previous  week.  Also  see  Milne's  "Pro- 
gressive Arithmetic."  Book  I,  and  the  other  arithmetics  pre- 
viously quoted  in  this  connection. 

Problems. — 1.  Harold  was  wakened  at  7  o'clock.     He  re- 
mained in  bed  4  hours  longer.     What  time  did  he  arise?     2. 
Jack  had  8  apples.    He  ate  4.    How  many  apples  did  Jack  have 
then?     3.  There  are  8  pieces  of  chalk  on  the  board.     Put  4 
there,  then  tell  me  how  many  pieces  of  chalk  are  on  the  board. 
Writing  Numbers.— As  11,  147,  50,  101,  250,  etc. 
Addition— 25  +  32;  46  +  33  ;  65  +  21 ;  22  +  64. 
Subtraction.— 12  —  2  ;  12  —  3  ;  46  —  12  ;  38  —  21  ;  12  —  ? 
=  2 ;  12  —  ?  =  10 :  46  —  12  =  ? ;  38  —  ?  =  22 ;  45  —  ?  =  23. 

Sixth  Week. 
Oral.— I.  Reading  Numbers,    1    to  350. 
Written. —  1.  Writing  number,  1  to  300. 
Typical  Examples. — Reading  numbers,  35.   Ill,   149,  255, 
etc. 

Counting  by  3's  through  30.  Associate  with  concrete  ob- 
jects and  games. 

Addition. — On  page  4  of  "Elementary  Arthmetic,"  Preston- 
Stevens  (The  Macmillan  Co.),  are  excellent  suggestions  for 
the  use  of  "Drill  Cards"  in  rapid  addition.  From  the  same 
page  the  following  exercises  are  taken :  Work  out  the  answers 
to  this  table — counting  splints  when  you  do  not  otherwise  know 
the  answer — and  write  the  table  and  answers  on  your  papers: 
4  +  4;5  +  4;6  +  4:7  +  4:8  +  4;9  +  4. 

From  page  8  and  9  of  Smith's  "Primary  Arthmetic"  (Ginn 
&  Co.)  :  State  the  sums  at  once — 4  +  4;6  +  4;5  +  4;5  +  5; 
2  +  3 ;  2  +  6;  3  +  7;  2  +  8;  4  +  1 :  3  +  6;  5  +  1.  State 
rapidly  these  sums,  giving  only  the  answers  without  naming 
the  numbers :  4  +  4;5  +  4;6  +  4;7  +  4;8  +  4. 

Examples  from  Bailey  &  Germann's  "Number  Prime.'' 
page  98,  may  be  found  of  advantage  for  drill. 

Subraction.S  —  5 ;  12  —  3.    Correlate  rapid  drills  for  all 
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familiar  subtraction  combinations,  as  8  —  3;  9  —  6;  10  —  4; 
6  —  3;7  —  4.  8—  ?  =  3;9— ?  =  3;7— ?  =  4;5—  ? 
=  2,  etc. 

Measurement. — See  concrete  work  suggested  in  previous 
weeks  with  the  toot  and  inch  and  correlate  with  fractions. 
Review  IB  work  with  quarts.  Associate  quarts  as  wholes  with 
problems. 

Comparison  of  Number  of  Objects. — Place  5  blocks  on  one 
corner  of  the  desk,  3  on  another  corner.  (Teach  word  group.) 
Train  pupils  to  say.  "This  group  of  children  is  larger  than  that 
group  of  children,"  when  twogroups  of  children  stand  out. 
Associate  this  work  with  many  groups  of  ohjects.  Draw  pic- 
tures of  many  more  groups  of  objects.  Suggestive  material 
may  he  found  for  groups  in  Went  worth  and  Smith's  "Work 
and  Play  with  Numbers"  (Ginn  &  Co.).  Also  correlate  with 
groups  of  feet  and  inches. 

Fractions  and  Denominate  Numbers  May  be  Correlated. — 
In  1  foot  there  are  12  inches.  In  y2  foot  there  are  —  inches. 
In  j4  foot  there  are  —  inches.  In  1  foot  and  y2  foot  there  are 
—  inches.  In  1  foot  and  }4  foot  there  are  —  inches.  In  1  foot 
and  1  foot  there  are  —  inches. 

Problems. —  1.  John  had  9  quarts  of  cranberries  and  4  quarts 
of  huckleberries.  How  many  quarts  of  berries  had  John?  2. 
A  farmer  fed  4  quarts  of  meal  and  9  quarts  of  bran  to  his  horse 
every  day.  How  many  quarts  of  grain  did  the  horse  receive? 
3.  Frank  has  4  quarts  of  nuts.  Sam  has  9  quarts  more.  How 
many  quarts  of  nuts  has  Sam? 

From  page  25  '•The  Alexander  Dewey  Arithmetic"  (Long- 
mans. Green  &  Co  1.  If  I  buy  4  quarts  of  milk,  how  many 
pints  do  1  buy?  2.  If  I  buy  4  pints  of  vinegar,  how  many 
quarts  do  1  buy? 

Writing  X umbers,  as  50.  320.  30).  11.  6,  201. 

Addition. — From  page  88  of  Milne's  "Progressive  Arith- 
metic," First  Book,  Part  II  (American  I'.ook  Co.)  :  Add.  giving 
;  sight,  i A  +  10;  20    -    52;   18  +  40;  13  +  70. 

Subtraction.— 39  —  16;  48  —  30;  64  —  10;  48  —  12,  etc. 

Seventh  Week. 

Reading  Numbers. — 1  to  350. 

Counti^  3'Sj  starting  with  3  to  30;  by   l's  starting 

with  1  to  50. 

Addition.— 7  +  5.  :       7.  4   |   7.  7  +  4,  3  +  10,  etc. 

Good  examples  maj  be  found  on  page  132  of  Bailey  and 
Germann's  Number  Primer.  A.  B.  Co.,  and  this  is  a  good  drill 
on  addition  by  7's 

Subtraction.— 10  — 7,  10  —  3,  10—  ?  =  7.  10—  ?  =  3,  etc. 

Examples  from  Bailey  and  Germann's  Number  Primer, 
page  82,  . /.  B.  Co..  afford  a  good  review. 

Measurement. — On  page  46  of  Wentworth  and  Smith's 
Work  and  Play  with  Numbers,  Ginn  &  Co..  is  a  good  picture 
of  children  measuring  with  a  pint  and  quart  measure  accom- 
panied with  the  following:  1.  2  pints  equal  1  quart.  2.  2 
pints  of  oil  make  1  quart  of  oil.     3.  1  pint  of  milk  and  1  [tint 

of  milk  make  1  quart  of  milk.     4.  We  buy  milk  by  the  . 

5.   We  sell  cream  by  the  .     There  are  also  good  easv 

oral  and  written  problems. 

Comparison. — Place  pint  and  quart  measure  side  by  side 
on  de^k.  Ask  many  questions  similar  to  these,  taken  from 
Number  Primer,  Bailey  and  Germann.  .Unerican  Book  Com- 
pany.    1.  A  quart  is  how  many  times  as  large  as  a  pint?     2. 


What  part  of  a  quart  is  as  large  or  as  much  as  a  pint?  3.  A 
pint  is  how  much  less  than  a  quart  ?  4.  Fill  the  quart  and  pint 
measures  with  water,  and  let  each  pupil  lift  the  two  measures. 
5.  Which  is  heavier — the  quart  of  water  or  the  pint  of  water? 

Fractions. — The  Number  Primer  of  Bailey  and  Germann. 
American  Book  Company,  has  very  good  pictures  associating 
quart  measure  and  pint  measure  with  halves  (somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  one  suggested  in  the  nineteenth  week's  work)  ac- 
companied with  such  questions  as:  1.  A  quart  is  how  much 
more  than  a  pint?  2.  What  part  of  a  quart  weighs  as  much 
as  a  pint?  3.  Show  me  \y2  quarts.  What  have  you  shown 
me?  4.  \l/2  quarts  equal  how  many  pints?  5.  The  quart  of 
water  is  how  many  times  as  much  as  the  pint?  etc.  y2  of  1 
quart  = pints.     pints  =  y2  of  1  quart. 

Problems. — 1.  Add  5  pint  measures  of  water  to  a  dish 
containing  7  pints  of  water.  Tell  how  many  pints  of  water  in 
the  dish.  2.  A  farmer  put  5  pints  of  oats  into  a  bucket,  then 
he  added  7  pints  of  rye.  How  many  pints  of  grain  in  the 
bucket?  3.  A  storekeeper  had  7  pints  of  rice.  He  bought  5 
pints  more.     How  many  pints  of  rice  had  he  then? 

Writing  Numbers. — 1  to  350. 

Addition.— 5  4-  7,  53  +  11,  20+  19,  67  +  21,  31  4-  27. 

Subtraction. — 10  —  3,  10  —  7.  For  variety's  sake,  let  chil- 
dren lay  out  splints  on  desk  and  build  answers  to  easy  "take 
away"  problems.  Then  write  them.  1.  A  boy  had  a  dime  and 
gave  away  3  cents.  How  much  had  he  left?  2.  A  boy  had  a 
string  10  inches  long.  He  cut  off  7  inches.  How  many  inches 
of  string  were  left?  3.  Mary  bought  12  eggs.  She  broke  3 
while  going  home.     How    many  were  left? 

l:.i:Aith   Week. 

Reading  Numbers. —  1  to  40. 

Counting. — Rapid  drills  reviewing  1-A  and  1-B  work,  by 
3's  to  30.  Utilize  great  variety  of  objective  material  in  con- 
crete counting. 

Addition. — 8+5,  5  +  8.  Rapid  drill  reviewing  all  com- 
binations previously  learned.  See  earlier  weeks  of  this  grade, 
also  1-A  and  1-B  work  for  suggested  drills. 

A  very  good  drill  on  addition— 8's — may  be  found  on  page 
143  of  Bailey  and  Germann's  Number  Primer,  A.  B.  Co. 

Subtraction.— 8  —  5,  8  —  3,  11  —  3,  11  —  8,  8  —  ?  =  5, 
8  —  ?  =  3,  1 1  —  ?  =  8.  6  —  ?  =  3,  7  —  ?  =  2,  etc. 

Measurement.- — Pages  22  to  24  of  Milne's  Progressive 
Arithmetics,  Book  I.  American  Book  Company,  contain  excel- 
lent examples  in  connection  with  the  development  of  pint, 
quart  and  gallon.  Concerning  the  gallon  measure  they  are 
as  follows:  1.  Fill  the  quart  measure  with  water  and  empty  it 
into  the  largest  measure.  2.  How  many  quarts  of  water  have 
you  poured  into  it?  3.  The  largest  measure  holds  four  quarts 
or  one  gallon  and  is  called  a  gallon  measure.  4.  How  many 
quarts  equal  a  gallon  of  water? 

Comparison. — Objectively  compare  pint,  quart  and  gallon 
measure. 

Charts  may  be  made  to  represent  these  relative  values. — See 
twentieth  week.  See  measurements. — The  following  are  also 
quoted  from  Milne's  Progressive  Arithmetic.  Book  /.  1.  How 
many  pints  of  water  equal  a  quart  of  water?  2.  What  part  of 
a  quart  i<  a  pint?  3.  How  many  quarts  of  water  equal  a  gallon 
of  water?  4.  Pour  two  quarts  of  water  into  a  gallon  measure. 
Two  quarts  are  what  part  of  a  gallon'  5.  Pour  out  one  quart 
(Continued  on  pa^e  98.) 
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fourth   Week. 

Oral. — Reading  numbers,  1  to  600.  Roman  numerals.  I, 
II,  III. 

Written. — Writing  numbers,  1  to  600.  Roman  numerals, 
I,  II,  III. 

Typical  Examples. — Reading  numbers  as  112;  478;  105, 
etc. 

Counting. — By  2's  and   5's  to    100. 

Addition.—!  +  3  through  91  +  3;  15  +  3  through  95  + 
3  :  16  +  3  through  96  +  3 ;  17  +  3  through  97  +  3. 

Subtraction. — Take  3's  from  numbers  from  10  to  90.  Ex- 
amples for  decimation  drills  in  subtraction  may  be  found  in 
.Milne's  "Progressive  Arithmetic,"  Book  I,  Part  I  (American 
Book  Co.). 

The  following  examples  are  found  on  page  65  of  Bailey  and 
Germann's  "Number  Primer"  (American  Book  Co.).  1.  Ned 
is  7  years  old.  His  sister  is  3  years  younger.  His  sister  is 
—  years  old.  2.  There  are  8  trees  on  our  street.  There  are 
5  trees  on  the  next  street.  On  our  street  there  are  —  more 
trees  than  on  the  next  street.  3.  Ned  buys  an  apple  for  3  cents. 
He  pays  for  it  with  a  nickel.  He  gets  —  cents  back.  4.  That 
can  holds  4  pints.  This  can  holds  7  pints.  This  can  holds  — 
more  pints  than  that  can. 

Measurements. — From  page  118  of  Hoyt  &  Peets  "Every- 
day Arithmetic"  (Houghton-Mifflin)  may  be  found  a  picture 
of  a  clock  face  accompanied  by  simple  exercises  like  the  fol- 
lowing: 1.  How  many  hours  are  marked  on  the  clock  face? 
Name  them.  2.  Which  hand  marks  the  hours?  Which  one 
marks  the  minutes?  3.  Where  is  the  hour  hand  when  it  is 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning — time  for  school  ?  4.  Where  is  the 
hour  hand  at  12  o'clock — time  for  the  morning  session  to  close? 

Copy  the  Roman  numerals  on  the  face  and  use  a  bent  pin 
for  the  hour  hand.  Then  practice  setting  the  hour  hand  to 
show  different  hours  of  the  day.  Wentworth  and  Smith's 
"Work  and  Play"  has  a  few  good  exercises  which  associate 
the  numbers  on  the  clock  face  with  the  Roman  numbers.  The 
Alexander  Dewey  "Arithmetic  Elementary  Book,"  page 
119  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.),  has  exercises  using  the  clock 
face. 

Comparisons. — From  Speer's  Arithmetic  (Ginn  &  Co.). 
1.  Put  on  blackboard  lines  12  inches  long,  9  inches,  6  inches. 
3  inches.  2.  Have  children  tell :  The  sum  of  6  inches  and  3 
inches  equals  9  inches.  3.  The  3-inch  line  equals  what  part  of 
each  of  the  other  lines  ?  etc. 

Fractions. — On  page  19  and  20  of  Nichols'  "New  Graded 
Lessons  in  Arithmetic,"  Book  II  (Thompson-Brown  Co.).  On 
blackboard  draw  a  circle.  Divide  the  circumference  in  3  equal 
parts.  Connect  each  of  these  points  on  the  circumference 
with  the  center.  Mark  in  each  part  l/3.  Draw  a  rectangle. 
Divide  it  into  3  equal  parts.  Mark  each  y3.  An  apple  and  the 
above  figures  are  separated  into  thirds,  accompanied  by  these 
questions:  1.  Into  how  many  parts  is  each  divided?  2.  Draw 
a  circle  and  divide  it  into  thirds.  3.  Write  one-third  like  this : 
Vs.  4.  Draw  a  3-inch  square.  Divide  it  into  thirds.  Show 
me  one-third  of  it.  5.  Take  a  strip  of  paper  3  inches  long  and 
1  inch  wide.  Fold  it  so  as  to  show  each  of  the  thirds.  6.  Draw 
or  build  a  rectangle  that  contains  12  square  inches.  Show  me 
Yz  of  it.    How  many  square  inches  are  there  in  j/3  of  it  ?  etc. 

Problems.— Oral.— "Everyday  Arithmetic,"  Book  I,  by  Hoyt 


&  Peets  (Houghton-Mifflin  Co.),  has  many  problems  of  ex- 
cellent content  and  great  variety.  A  skillful  teacher  can  readily 
change  the  figures  in  them  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  known 
combinations  and  to  the  oral  arithmetic  upon  which  she  is 
drilling.  1.  What  time  will  it  be  3  hours  after  9  o'clock.  2. 
There  are  22  birds  in  a  flock.  How  many  will  there  be  after 
3  more  birds  join  the  flock?  3.  A  book  cost  18  cents  and  a 
pencil  cost  3  cents.    Find  the  cost  of  both. 

The  following  excellent  oral  problems  are  found  <>n  page 
59  of  Bailey  and  Germann's  "Number  Primer"  (American 
Book  Co.).  1.  There  are  3  eggs  in  one  nest  and  7  eggs  in 
another  nest.  There  are  —  eggs  in  the  nests.  2  May  has  5 
white  roses  and  3  red  roses.  She  has  —  roses.  3.  Jack  had  3 
pencils.  Rob  gave  him  5  more  pencils.  He  then  had  — 
pencils.  4.  In  one  lot  there  are  8  sheep.  In  another  lot  there 
are  3  sheep.    There  are  —  sheep  in  all. 

Writing  Numbers,  as  27,  310,  569,  19,  378,  etc. 

Addition.— 8  4-3;18  +  3;88  +  3;9  +  3;29  +  3;49  + 
3 ;  46  +  20 ;  87  +  12 ;  44  +  55  ;  59  +  13,  etc. 

Subtraction.— 423  —  111 ;  659  —  311 ;  432  —  222;  975  — 
323;  448—  132;  561  —321. 

Problems. — Written. — 1.  The  grocer  after  selling  Farmer 
Brown  a  5-pound  sack  of  salt  and  a  15-pound  sack  of  sugar, 
put  them  into  one  big  bag.  How  much  did  the  bag  then 
weigh?  2.  In  a  factory  there  are  40  windows  downstairs  and 
30  windows  upstairs.  How  many  windows  in  all?  3.  Alice 
had  40  pieces  of  candy.  She  gave  all  but  10  of  them  to  her 
school  mates.  How  many  did  she  give  away?  The  above 
examples  were  selected  from  pages  41,  45,  48,  53  and  58  of  the 
Alexander  Dewey  Arithmetic  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.). 
See  also  pages  66  and  67  of  the  same  book. 

Fifth  Week. 

Oral. — Reading  numbers  1  to  700.     Roman  numerals,  IV. 

Written. — Writing  numbers,  1  to  700.  Roman  numerals, 
IV. 

Typical  Examples. — Reading  numbers,  as  17;  189;  332; 
600,  etc.  Roman  numerals — Read  and  tell  what  I,  II,  III.  IV 
mean.    Write  in  Roman  numerals  three,  two,  four,  one. 

Counting. — By  2's  and  5's  to  100.  Review  previous  week's 
work,  also  count  backward.  Teachers  should  make  use  of  all 
the  counting  devices  suggested  for  the  three  previous  grades, 
etc.  See  the  suggestions  with  the  chart  that  presents  the  num- 
bers in  serial  order.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  make  other 
charts  as  follows :  Write  all  numbers  from  1  to  100  and  have 
the  multiples  of  2  and  5  printed  in  heavy  type  that  they  may 
stand  out  prominently  in  the  child's  mind.  These  charts  enable 
the  child  to  keep  the  serial  order  of  numbers  in  mind  and  they 
aid  him  in  placing  the  2's  and  5's  in  that  serial  order. 

Addition.— 46  +  2;  86  +  2;  59  +  3;  99  +  3 :  IS  -  1 ; 
58  +  1.  Give  abundant  drill  in  the  more  difficult  of  the  45 
combinations :  6  +  6;7  +  6;8  +  6;9  +  6;7-f7;8  +  7; 
9  +  7;8  +  8;9  +  8;9  +  9.  "Sight  cards"  upon  which  these 
numbers  are  printed  should  be  used  daily  in  "Flash  Practice." 
See  previous  grades. 

Subtraction.— \  —  1  through  9  —  1 ;  2  —  2  through  9  —  2 ; 
3  —  3  through  9  —  3.  This  is  to  be  carried  in  connection  with 
decimation,  e.  g..  1,  2,  3  to  numbers  from  1  to  90  in  series,  in- 
creasing by  10. 

Measurement. — See  page  119  of  Hovt  &  Peets  "Evervdav 
Arithmetic,"    Part   I    (Houghton-Mifflin    Co.),    for   examples 
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similar  to  the  following:  1.  How  many  times  a  day  does  the 
hour  hand  go  around  the  clock  face?  How  many  hours  are 
there  in  one  day.  counting  the  night  as  a  part  of  the  day:  24 
hours  =  1  day.  3.  How  many  hours  of  daylight  in  the  summer 
when  the  night  is  S  hours  long? 

Comparison. — Associated  with  fractions.  From  page  20 
of  Nichols'  "New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,"  Book  II 
(Thompson  Brown  Co.).  1.  Draw  a  3-inch  square.  Color 
Y$  of  it  red  and  }j  of  it  blue.  How  many  squares  did  you 
leave  uncolored?  2.  Draw  a  rectangle  6  inches  by  1  inch. 
How  many  square  inches  are  there  in  it?  How  many  square 
inches  in  !  j  of  it?  What  is  '  .<  of  6  square  inches?  3.  'Two 
square  inches  is  what  part  of  the  rectangle?  Two  square  inches 
is  what  part  of  6  square  inches?  4.  How  many  square  inches 
are  there  in  ' .?  of  9  square  inches? 

Fractions. — On  page  31  of  Milne's  "Progressive  Arith- 
metic." Book  1  (American  Book  Co.),  are  pictures  of  several 
things  divided  into  thirds,  accompanied  by  questions  like  the 
following:  1.  Into  how  many  equal  parts  has  Ruth  cut  the 
cake?  (Three.)  2.  One  of  the  three  equal  parts  of  anything 
i>  called  one-third  of  it.  3.  Draw  a  line  and  divide  it  into 
thirds. 

Problems. — Oral. — 1.  The  milkman  left  7  pints  of  milk  in 
one  house  and  8  pints  in  another  house.  How  many  pints  did 
he  leave  ?  2.  Fred  is  29  years  old,  his  brother  is  3  years  older. 
How  old  is  the  brother  ?  3.  How  many  cents  must  I  put  with 
22  cents  to  make  25  cents? 

Writing  Numbers,  as  394,  19,  78,  199,  675,  etc. 
:Jition.—6  +  0  -f  4  -f  5 ;  16  +  13  +  20  +  15 ;  14  +  6 
4-  13  +  11;  21  4-  18  +  0+7. 

Column  addition  should  be  dwelt  upon.  Column  totals  not 
to  exceed  20  and  not  more  than  4  addends.  A  chart  (oblong) 
with  2.  1,3.  1  written  in  it  one  number  under  the  other  gives 
excellent  drill  work.  Columns  may  be  added  both  up  and  down. 
Movable  slips  containing  different  numbers  may  be  used  to 
cover  any  of  the  numbers  in  the  column.  Thus  greatly  in- 
creasing the  variety  of  combinations. 

Subtraction. — Numbers  of  two  figures  (no  borrowing)  : 
75  —  34 ;  29  —  16 ;  94  —  72 ;  62  —  42  ;  37  —  16. 

Problems. — Written. — 1.  Tom  pulled  22  beets  from  a  row 
in  his  garden  in  which  there  were  84  beets.  How  main  beets 
were  left  to  grow?  2.  In  a  grove  where  the  children  ate  their 
lunch,  they  counted  32  pine  trees  and  24  oaks.  How  many  trees 
did  they  count  ?  3.  Among  the  trees  they  saw  32  gray  squirrels 
and  11  red  squirrels.  The  children  saw  how  many  more  gray 
squirrels  than  red  ones?  The  above  examples  are  taken  from 
pages  41.  43.  51  of  Hoyt  &  Peet's  "Everyday  Arithmetic,"  Book 
I  (Houghton-Mifflin  Co.).  This  book  is  very  rich  in  practical, 
concrete  material  and  contains  many  other  problems  easilv 
adaptable  to  2B  work. 

Sixth  Week. 

Oral. — Reading  numbers,  1  to  800.     Roman  numerals,  V. 

Written,— Writing  numbers,  1  to  800.  Roman  numerals 
V. 

Typical  Examples. — Reading  numbers:  146,  450.  77?,  e:c. 
Roman  Numerals:   I.  II.  TIT,  IV.  V. 

Counting.— By  3's  to  90.  Count  backwards  by  3's  begin- 
ning at  30. 

Addition.— From  11  +  3  to  99  +  3. 


Subtraction. — Three  from  3  to  3  from  99. 

To  review  3  use  this  device  for  the  board:  Place  numbers 
0  through  9  in  a  circle  and  in  the  center  +  3.  Make  another 
using  numbers  0  through  9  in  a  circle  and  in  the  center  —  3. 
Place  one  in  front  of  each  number  on  the  circle.  Rub  out  the 
l's  and  write  2's,  change  to  3's,  change  to  4's  and  so  on  until 
99  and  3  has  been  reached  and  in  subtraction  102  —  3.  The 
adding  and  subtracting  of  l's  and  2's  may  be  similarly  drilled 
upon. 

Measurement. — See  2A  work  under  "Liquid  Measure." 
Note  the  references  to  various  books  for  2A  work  in  this  line. 
The  following  exercises,  by  the  way,  of  review  are  taken  from 
page  48  Wentworth  &  Smith's  "Work  and  Play  with  Num- 
bers": Fill  blanks.  1  quart  =  —  pints;  3  quarts  =  —  pints; 
5  quarts  =  —  pints;  8  quarts  =  —  pints,  etc.  See  pages  46 
and  47  in  Wentworth  &  Smith's  "Work  and  Play  with  Num- 
bers" (Ginn  &  Co.)  for  pint  and  quart  exercises  and  written 
work  as  follows :  Write.  7  pints  +  2  pints  ;  7  pints  —  2  pints  ; 
5  pints  +  2  pints  ;  6  quarts  +  2  quarts. 

Comparison. — 1.  Draw  a  circle.  Divide  it  into  three  equal 
parts.  2.  Shade  )/$  of  it.  How  much  larger  is  the  unshaded 
than  the  shaded  portion?  3.  Draw  a  line  3  inches  long.  Cut 
off  one  inch.    What  part  of  the  whole  did  you  cut  off  ? 

Fractions. — From  Wentworth  &  Smith's  "Work  and  Play 
with  Numbers"  (Ginn  &  Co.),  page  118.  1.  I  see  a  slice  of 
a  melon.  2.  I  see  a  third  slice  of  melon.  3.  Three-thirds  of  a 
slice  make  a  whole  slice.    4.  We  write  one-third  like  this :  )/$. 

Problems.—  Oral.—  1.  If  your  mother  has  3  pints  of  milk 
and  buys  8  pints  more.  How  many  pints  of  milk  will  she  have? 
2.  There  are  24  turtles  in  a  cage.  If  I  put  in  4  more  how  many 
turtle  will  there  be  in  the  cage?  3.  One  florist  has  28  lillies. 
Another  florist  has  4  more.  How  many  lillies  has  the  second 
florist? 

Writing  X umbers,  as  134,  16,  550,  199,  5,  etc. 

Addition.— 2  +  4  +  5  + 6;  6+1  +  5  +4;  22  +  7  + 
10  +  6,  etc. 

A  chart  (on  blackboard  oblong  in  which  12,  21.  24,  13  are 
written  one  under  the  other)  may  be  used  to  gain  drill  in  double 
column  addition,  as  has  been  suggested  for  adding  single 
columns.  Different  numbers  on  movable  slips  may  be  placed 
over  any  one  of  the  numbers  in  the  columns  to  change  the  com- 
binations to  be  added. 

Subtraction. — Subtract  two  numbers  of  two  orders  ( no 
carrying). 

Problems.— Written.— 1.  Mr.  White  bought  a  harness  for 

$15,  a  wagon  for  $27,  a  cow  for  $36  and  a  sheep  for  $12.  How 
much  money  did  he  spend?  2.  In  one  row  in  a  garden  there 
are  12  hills  of  beans,  37  hills  of  potatoes,  in  another  row  there 
arc  16  hills  of  beans,  10  hills  of  potatoes.  How  many  hills  in 
two  rows?  3.  Frank  dictated  67  letters  in  April  and  33  in 
May.  How  many  more  letters  did  he  dictate  in  April  than  in 
May? 

Sczrnth   Week. 

Oral— Reading  numbers.  1  to  800.     Roman  numerals,  VI. 

Written.— Writing  numbers.  1  to  800.  Roman  numerals, 
VI.  Addition,  add  two  numbers  of  two  figures.  Subtraction, 
subtract  numbers  of  3  orders  from  numbers  of  3  orders  (with- 
out borrowing).  Problems,  one  operation  using  numbers  of 
two  figures. 

(Continued  on  page  100.) 
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ARITHMETIC— 3A 
Third  Week. 

Typical  examples. — Read. — Reading  numbers:  1,000,  2,000, 
3,000,  4,000,  5,000;  107,  400,  301,  360,  7;  2,004,  2,106,  328, 
16,  0;  3,016,  2,000,  4,060,  4,146,  105;  1,620,  1,046,  4,007,  2,160, 
4,008. 

Roman  numerals. — Read  and  write. — I,  II,  V,  VI,  VII, 
IX,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XVIII.  Let  pupils  use 
Roman  numbers  in  numbering  answers  or  parts  of  exercises 
in  written  work. 

Counting  by  2's  beginning  with  1. —  (See  preceding  week.) 
Count :  21,  23,  25,  27,  29,  31,  33,  35,  37,  39,  41,  43,  45,  47,  49, 
51,  53,  55,  57,  59,  61,  63,  65,  67,  69,  71,  73,  75,  77,  79,  81,  83, 
85,  87,  89,  91,  93,  95,  97,  99. 

Addition. — Add  1 — 7  to  1 — 50. — Examples  may  be  taken 
from  page  137,  Bailey  and  Germann's  Number  Primer. 
American  Book  Company. 

Bailey  and  Germann's  Number  Primer.  American  Book 
Company. 

Problems  may  be  found  on  page  135  of  the  above  book. 

Subtraction. — Seven  from  any  number  from  1 — 100. — Ex- 
amples may  be  taken  from  Bailey  and  Germann's  Number 
Primer,  page  139.    American  Book  Company. 

Multiplication. — 2's. — This  should  be  very  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  counting  table  of  2's,  with  which  the  children 
are  already  familiar.  From  Smith's  "Primary  Arithmetic," 
page  45.  Ginn  &  Co. — 1.  Add  2  ct.  and  2  ct.  Then  how  many 
are  2  times  2  ct.  ?  2.  How  many  are  2  times  $3  ?  2  times  4 
inches?  2  times  5  pounds?  2  times  $6?  3.  How  many  are 
three  2's?  three  3's?  three  4's?  Draw  pictures  to  explain  your 
answers. 

Division. — See  Buker-Felter  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  Part  I, 
pages  69  and  70,  for  exercises  like  the  following,  some  of 
which  are  taken  from  these  pages:  1.  Rapid  drill,  count  to 
30  by  2's;  count  backwards  from  30  by  2's;  repeat  the  multi- 
plication table  of  2's.  2.  Answer  in  complete  statements  :  How 
many  2's  are  there  in  12?  2  is  contained  in  12  how  many  times? 
12  divided  by  2  is  how  many?  3.  When  you  wish  to  divide 
by  any  number,  think  of  the  multiplication  table  for  that  num- 
ber, thus :  8  divided  by  2  =  4,  because  four  2's  =  8 ;  10 
divided  by  2  =  5,  because  five  2's  =  10;  16  divided  by  2  =  8, 
because  eight  2's  =  16,  etc. 

Measurement. — In  feet,  yards. — Review  the  work  and  con- 
sult the  references  for  this  kind  of  work  given  in  the  three 
preceding  grades.  Examples  may  be  taken  from  Smith's 
"Primary  Arithmetic,"  page  55.     Ginn  &  Co. 

The  following  are  taken  from  pages  249-250  of  Walsh's 
"Primary  Arithmetic."  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.:  1.  The  yard  is 
the  standard  unit  of  linear  measure.  2.  With  a  yard  stick 
draw  a  line  a  yard  long.  3.  Hold  your  hands  one  yard  apart. 
4.  Name  objects  one  yard  apart.  5.  How  many  yards  apart 
are  the  windows  of  your  class  room  ? 

Fractions. — Halves.  (See  work  of  the  four  preceding 
grades  and  use  the  books  referred  to  therein ;  also,  see  page 
45,  Book  I,  of  Wentworth  and  Smith's  Arithmetic.  Ginn  & 
Co.  The  following  are  taken  from  page  24,  Book  I,  Part  T. 
Buker-Felter  Arithmetic.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.:  1.  Draw  a 
circle  on  paper  and  cut  out.  2.  Fold  the  circle  in  two  equal 
parts.  3.  Each  part  is  y2  of  the  circle.  4.  Cut  the  circle  on 
the  crease.    5.  How  many  halves  are  there  in  one  circle?    6. 


How  many  halves  are  there  in  one  cake?    In  one  pie?    In  one 
orange?    In  one  grape  fruit? 

Problems. — Oral. — From  page  17,  Book  III,  Nichol's 
New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  Thompson-]  Irown  Com- 
pany: 1.  What  will  9  2-cent  stamps  cost?  2.  Tom  has  2 
marbles.  Dick  has  8  times  as  many.  Dick  has  —  marbles. 
3.  When  apples  are  2  cents  each,  5  apples  will  cost  —  cents. 

Writing  numbers  to  3,000.— Write :  358,  19,  4,  1,260,  409, 
2,130,  etc.  Write  the  Roman  numbers  for:  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six,  seven,  fifteen,  seventeen,  etc. 

Addition.— 124  +  206  +  142;  246  +  139  +  101 ;  644  + 
126  +  210;  328  +  146+  213. 

Subtraction. — Three  figures ;  subtrahend  any  number  to  7. 
From  Wentworth  and  Smith's  "Work  and  Play  with  Num- 
bers," Ginn  &  Co.,  the  following  are  taken  :  528  —  206 ;  732  — 
302 ;  698  —  427 ;  496  —  343 ;  321  —  201. 

Multiplication.— By  2's.— 13  X  2;  24  X  2 ;  42  X  2 ;  23  X 
2;  42  X  2,  etc. 

Division. — By  2's. — 2  -=-  2  through  24  -=-  2. 

Problems. — Written, — 1.  I  buy  2  yards  of  calico  at  11  cents 
per  yard.  Find  the  total  cost.  2.  If  a  pound  of  coffee  cost 
23  cents,  what  will  2  pound  cost?  3.  If  $12  buys  1  hat,  how 
much  will  it  take  to  buy  2  hats? 

Fourth  Week. 

Typical  examples. — Reading  numbers  as  1,728,  1,040,  3,004, 
4,014,  4,345,  3,286.  Roman  numerals.— Read  and  write :  IV, 
V,  VI,  IX,  X,  XI,  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII,  XIX,  XX. 
Let  pupils  number  things  with  Roman  numerals.  Let  them 
hunt  for  them  at  the  heads  of  chapters  and  elsewhere. 

Counting. — 2's  to  100,  beginning  with  1  and  2.  By  2's, 
starting  with  2  through  100.  Bv  2's,  starting  with  1  through 
99. 

Addition. — Review  work  of  third  week:  51  -\-  7 ;  62  -\-  7 ; 
72  +  7;  82  +  7:92  +  7;  55  +  7;  65  +  7:  75  +  7;  85  +  7; 
95  +  7. 

Subtraction. — Minuends  to  100;  subtrahends  and  remain- 
ders to  7 :  59  —  ?  =  7 ;  63  —  ?  =  7 :  24  —  ?  =  7  ;  18  —  ?  = 
7 ;  9  —  ?  =7 ;  72  —  7 ;  36  —  7  :  45  —  7 ;  90  —  7. 

Multiplication. — 2's. — For  association  with  counting  see 
page  13,  Part  I,  Elementary  Book,  Morey's  Arithmetic. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Easy  problems  like  the  following  may  be  found  on  pages 
122,  123,  Wentworth  and  Smith's  "Work  and  Play  with  Num- 
bers. Ginn  &  Co. — 1.  How  many  blocks  are  2  blocks  and  2 
blocks?  2.  Then  tell  me  how  many  blocks  are  2  times  2 
blocks  ?  3.  How  many  blocks  are  2  blocks  and  2  blocks  and  2 
blocks  ? 

Division. — By  2's. — On  page  18,  Part  I,  Morey's  Elemen- 
tary Arithmetic,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing drill:  In  small  squares  are  4,  24,  18,  10,  2,  16;  a  space 
then  in  squares  of  the  same  size,  6,  12,  20,  14,  22,  8.  In  the 
center  of  the  space  between  the  2  rectangles  of  squares  is 
placed  ~  2.  Divide  each  number  in  the  rows  by  the  number 
in  the  center  space.  Note. — This  should  be  put  upon  a  bristol 
board  chart  and  used  frequently.  Easy  problems  may  also  be 
used  to  give  drill. 

Measurement. — Pint,  quart,  and  gallon. —  (See  the  work 
of  the  four  preceding  grades  and  use  the  books  referred  to 
therein  for  liquid  measure.)  Review,  2  pints  =  1  quart;  4 
quarts  =  1  gallon.     The  following  easy  problems  are  taken 
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from  page  33  of  the  Buker-Felter  Arithmetics.  Silver.  Bur- 
den &  Co.:  1.  How  many  quart  bottles  can  be  filled  from  a 
gallon  of  milk?  2.  If  molasses  costs  12  cents  a  quart,  what 
will  be  the  cost  of  1  pint?  3.  (  Ine  gallon  and  3  quarts  are 
how  many  quarts?  Eight  pints  and  12  pints  are  how  many 
quarts? 

"The  Pupils'  Arithmetic."  The  Macmillan  Company,  page 
200,  contains  most  excellent  pictures  for  the  comparison  of 
the  relative  size  of  the  measures,  accompanied  by  easy  prob- 
lems. The  next  page  of  this  book  contains  good  written  prob- 
lems. 

Fractions. — From  page  176,  Part  I,  Book  1,  "The  Pupils 
Arithmetic."  The  Macmillan  Company. — On  b.  b.  draw  2 
lino  A  &  B.  1.  Line  1!  is  halt  as  long  as  A.  A  is  2  inches 
long.  1  low  long  is  B?  2.  Suppose  B  represents  3  inches. 
What  does  A  represent?'  3.  (Referring  to  2  measures  in  a 
picture)  B  is  half  as  large  as  A.  A  holds  8  quarts.  How 
many  quarts  does  B  hold? 

Wentworth  and  Smith  make  these  three  definite  statements 
about  the  idea  of  fractions:  1.  The  idea  of  a  part  of  an  ob- 
ject. 2.  The  idea  of  a  part  of  a  group  of  objects.  3.  The 
idea  of  comparative  size,  e.  g.,  "half  as  large  as." 

Problems.— Oral.— From  page  10s.  Part  1,  Book  I,  "The 
Pupils  Arithmetic."  The  Macmillan  Company.  1.  George  di- 
vided 8  marbles  into  two  equal  piles.  How  many  marbles  in 
each  pile?  2.  Harry  drew  a  line  1  foot  in  length.  He  divided 
it  into  two  equal  parts.  How  many  inches  in  each  part?  3. 
One  basket  weighs  twice  as  much  as  another.  The  heavier 
basket  weighs  22  pounds.  What  is  the  weight  of  the  lighter 
basket?    4.  Which  is  greater,  12  -H  2  or  8  -f-  2? 

Writing  number  to  4,000. 

Addition.— 123  436  +  257;  461  +  127  +  289:  516  + 
28  +  181  ;  100  4-  98  +  466. 

Subtraction.— Numbers  of  4  orders  :  3,275  —  1 ,2<  >7  :  3,!  »48 
—  1.756;  640  —  107;  2,095  —  1,728;  3,114  —  1,407;  3.025  — 
1,317. 

Multiplication.— l!v  2's  — 210  X  2 ;  120  X  2 ;  321  X  2 ; 
232  X  2;  333  X  2;  112  X  2. 

Division.— By  2's.— 420  -f-  2;  224  -=-  2;  646  -=-  2;  466  -=- 
2;  464  +-  2,  etc. 

Problems. —  Written.— From  page  17  of  Book  III,  Nichols' 
"New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic."  Thompson-Brown 
Company.  1.  If  yen  have  24  cents,  how  main  times  can  you 
1  2  cents?  2.  Divide  48  apples  between  two  boys.  Each 
hoy  will  receive  —  applies.  3.  A  rectangle  contains  20  square 
inches.    If  it  is  2  inches  wide,  how  long  is  it? 

Fifth  Week. 

Typical  examples. — Reading  numbers,  as  1,000.  5,416,  320, 
25.  ~?.X7<>.  163.  (See  Part  II,  Book  I,  Milne's  "Progressive 
Arithmetic,"  for  the  firsl  steps  in  reading  and  writing  dollars 
and  cents.)  Roman  numerals,  read  and  write.  I  to  XII. 
From  Smith's  "Primary  Arithmetic,"  Ginn  &  Co.,  page  93,  are 
found  examples  illustrating  Roman  numerals. 

Counting. — By  2's. — Beginning  with  3  to  55,  and  reverse. 

Addition. — Continue  the  drills  and  devices  of  the  preceding 
grades  and  the  first  4  weeks  of  this  grade.  Good  use  may  be 
made  of  devices. 

From  page  11,  Part  I,  Morey's  "Elementary  Arithmetics." 
( 'harles  Scribner's  Sons. 

\s  has  been  frequently  recommended,  constant  drill  must 
be  kept  up  with  "Flash  Practice,"  using  sight  cards  containing 
some  of  the  45  combinations.     Numbers  arranged  like  the  fol- 


lowing should  be  put  upon  cards,  or  8  X  10  pieces  of  oak  tag 
paper.  From  page  130  of  Bailey  and  Germann's  "Number 
Primer."  American  Hook  Company.  Divide  the  paper  in  half 
by  a  line.  In  lower  half  have  7  and  in  the  upper  half  any 
number  from  1  to  10.  Sometimes  instead  of  the  written  num- 
ber use  dots. 

Subtraction. — Drill  and  review  :  15  —  7;  23  —  7;  31  - —  7 : 
42  —  7;  36  —  ?  =  7 ;  25  —  ?  =  7 ;  18  —  ?  =  7 ;  95  —  ?  =  7. 
Sight  cards  may  also  be  used  for  drill  in  subtraction. 

Multiplication. —  By  4's. — The  following  are  taken  from 
Wentworth  &  Smith's  Work  and  Play  with  X umbers,  Ginn 
&  Co.,  pages  128  and  129:  How  many  kittens  are  4  kittens 
and  4  kittens?  How  many  kittens  are  2X4  kittens?  How 
many  are  2  fours?  3  fours?  Write  and  learn:  1  X  4  =  4; 
2X4  =  8;3X4=12;4X4=16.  Associate  with  table 
of  2's. 

Division. — Fours. — To  be  introduced  objectively  at  first. 
Easy  problems  falling  within  the  pupils'  knowledge  may  be 
found  on  page  71,  Part  I,  Buker-Felter  Arithmetic.  (1)  At 
4  cents  each,  how  many  pencils  will  24  cents  pay  for?  How 
many  will  16c.  pa)  for?  (2)  At  the  garden  exhibition  there 
were  40  apples ;  4  apples  on  each  plate.  How  many  plates 
were  there?  (3)  There  are  4  quarters  in  one  dollar.  How 
many  dollars  in  8  quarters?  Other  similar  problems  may  be 
made  up  from  the  children's  experience. 

Measurement. — Rev.  Liquid  Measure. — From  page  3, 
Book  III,  of  Nichol's  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic. 
Thompson-Brown  Company:  (1)  If  your  mother  bought  1 
quart  of  milk  on  Sunday,  1  quart  on  Monday,  1  quart  on 
Tuesday,  1  quart  on  Wednesday,  how  many  quarts  did  she 
buy?'  How  many  gallons?  (2)  How  much  will  the  milk  for 
the  4  days  cost  her  at  6  cents  a  quart?  (3)  If  milk  is  worth 
4  cents  a  pint,  what  is  it  worth  a  quart? 

Fractions. — The  finding  halves  of  numbers  should  be  de- 
veloped directly  from  finding  the  halves  of  groups  of  objects. 
It  should  also  be  closely  associated  with  the  multiplication 
and  division  table  of  twos.  On  page  20  of  Morey's  Elementary 
Arithmetic,  Part  I.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  may  be  found  the 
following:  (1)  To  find  one-half  of  a  number  is  to  find  one  of 
its  two  equal  parts.  One-half  is  written  ■/».  (2)  3  is  y2  of?; 
11  is  y£  of  ?;  9  is  y2  of  ?;  7  is  y2  of  ?;  6  is  }4  of  ?:  2  is  y2 
of  ?;  5  is  K>  of  ?:  4  is  y2  of  ?;  10  is  y2  of  ?;  12  is  y2  of  ?; 
1  is  y2  of  ? ;  8  is  y2  of  ? 

Problems. — Oral. —  (1)  Alice  bought  16  candies  in  the 
morning  and  5  more  in  the  afternoon.  How  many  candies 
did  Alice  buy?  (2)  Elsie  paid  8  cents  for  paper.  3  cents  for 
pens,  5  cents  for  pencils.  How  much  money  did  Elsie  spend? 
(3)  A  pole  is  28  feet  long.  How  long  is  another  pole  that 
is  7  feet  shorter? 

Writing  Numbers. — Writing  of  dollars  and  cents.  Ex- 
amples may  be  taken  from  page  151  of  Part  II,  Book  I,  Milne's 
"Progressive  Arithmetic"  (  American  P.ook  Co.). 

Addition. — The  following  are  taken  from  page  89,  Part  I, 
Book  [I,  Milne's  "Progressive  Arithmetic"  (American  Book 
Co.):  Add  upward  and  test  by  adding  downward:  1.234  -f- 
5,678  +  1,109;  3.375  +  2.<>8n  i  3.467;  5.209  +  1.872  + 
2,362. 

Subtraction. —  Minuends  to  1,000.  Subtrahends  and  minu- 
ends to  7.    650  —  737 ;  357  —  170 ;  625  —  376. 

Multiplication.— By  4's.  11  X  4;  12  X  4;  21  X  4:  31  X 
4 ;  22  X  4,  etc. 

(Continued  on  page  101.) 
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ARITHMETIC— 3B 
Fourth  Week. 

Oral.— (I)  Reading  Numbers  to  10,000.  (2)  Roman 
numerals  through  XL.  (3)  Counting  by  8,  beginning  with  8. 
(4)  Addition. — Finding  sum  of  two  numbers  consisting  of  tens. 
( 5  )  Subtraction. — Finding  difference  between  two  numbers 
consisting  of  tens.  (6)  Multiplication. — Eights  through  6X8. 
(7)  Division. — Factors  within  8  table.  (8)  Measurements. — 
Review  dry  measure.  (9)  Fractions. — Continued  comparison. 
(10)  Terms.— Of  */.,  l/3,  l/6.  Teach  multiplicand,  multiplier, 
product.  (11)  Problems. — As  in  3A  and  preceding  weeks  of 
3B,  only  increasing  in  difficulty  and  using  numbers  in  higher 
decades. 

Written.— (1)  Writing  numbers  to  10,000.  Dollars.  (2) 
Addition. — Sums  to  10,000.  Five  addends.  Use  the  Com- 
binations of  3's,  4's,  5's,  6's.  (3)  Subtraction. — By  addition 
process,  numbers  of  four  figures.  (4)  Multiplication. — Review 
multipliers  2  and  4.  Begin  8.  (5)  Division. — Short  division 
within  multiples  of  2,  4.  Begin  8.  (6)  Problems  involving- 
one  operation  e.  g.  (a)  Add  23,  14,  56.  54,  13,  etc.  (b)  I  had 
$36  and  spent  $14.  How  much  had  I  left?  (c)  If  one  chair 
costs  $5,  what  will  3  chairs  cost?  (d)  Two  (2)  books  cost 
$.24.    What  was  the  cost  of  1  ? 

Typical  Examples.  Reading  Numbers — Easy  examples  in- 
volving dollars  and  cents  should  be  read  from  board  and  from 
pupil's  books  just  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  dollars  and 
cents.  (1)  A  merchant  sold  goods  as  follows:  Apples  for  $34, 
peaches  for  $55,  plums  for  $68,  potatoes  for  $46.  (2)  A  boy 
paid  16  cents  for  candy,  28  cents  for  a  book,  10  cents  for  a 
whistle  and  75  cents  for  a  ball.  (3)  Another  merchant  sold 
goods  for  the  following  amounts :  $34.16,  $55.28,  $68.10,  $46.75. 
(4)  Read  $1.14,  $2.12,  $1.21,  $3.27.  $.41.  (5)  $2.46,  $3.75, 
$5.68,  $10.00,  $6.36. 

Roman  Numerals — to  XL.  Write  and  then  read  the  Roman 
numerals  for:  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  29,  34,  37,  39,  40.  Read  the 
following:  XXI,  XXIII,  XXV,  XXVII,  XXIX,  XXII,  XXIV, 
XXVI,  XXVIII,  XXX. 

Counting — By  8's  through  96. 

Addition. — Add  two  numbers  consisting  of  tens,  as: 
20  +  10 ;  70  +  20 ;  80  +  30,  etc.  If  simply  begun  pupils  will 
enjoy  rapid  work  in  it  because  it  will  not  seem  difficult.  For 
rapid  drill  use  a  chart  upon  which  are  exercises  similar  to  the 
ones  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure. 

Draw  a  circle.  In  the  center  place  20.  Around  the  circum- 
ference at  regular  intervals  place  numbers  10,  20,  30,  40,  50, 
60,  70,  80.  Add  the  number  within  to  the  number  outside  to 
which  the  teacher  points.  By  using  movable  pieces  at  the 
center,  replace  20  with  10,  30,  40,  50,  etc.  The  above  was 
adapted  from  an  exercise  on  page  65  of  Book  I.  Wentworth 
and  Smith's  Arithmetic ,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Subtraction. — Finding  the  difference  between  two  numbers 
consisting  of  ten.  The  chart  recommended  for  addition  may 
be  used  for  subtraction  by  having  larger  numbers  put  upon  the 
movable  pieces  at  the  center.  Pupils  should  subtract  the  num- 
ber outside  the  circle  to  which  the  teacher  points  from  the 
nrnnber  within  the  circle. 

Multiplication. — By  8  through  6X8.  Review  2*s  and  4's. 
The  following  is  taken  from  pages  141  and  142  of  the  Appleton 
Arithmetics,  Primary  Book,  Part  I,  where  is  shown  a  picture 
of  a  plot  of  ground  containing  eight  rows  of  plants,  eight  in 


a  row  accompanied  by  the  following  questions:  1.  How  many 
plants  in  the  first  row  ?  2.  How  many  plants  in  the  second  row  ? 
In  each  row?  3.  Count  by  8's  from  8  to  80.  Write  the  mul- 
tiples of  8  as  you  count. 

Division. — Review  2's  and  4's.  Associate  with  8  multiplica- 
tion. Through  48  -^  8.  On  page  130  of  Part  II,  Book  I, 
Milne's  Progressive  Arithmetic,  American  Book  Co.,  is  a  pic- 
ture of  4  rows  of  hat  hooks,  eight  in  a  row,  accompanied  by 
questions  relating  to  multiplication,  lint  such  a  device  could 
help  fix  division  facts  if  such  questions  as  the  following  were 
used:   1.  How  many  hooks  are  shown?  (32.)     How  many  rows 

of  eight?  (4.)     How  many  eights  in  32?    2.  In  3  rows  are 

hooks.    3.  There  are eights  in  24. 

Measurements. — Dry  Measure.  See  page  76,  Book  I,  Part 
I,  Mercy's  Arithmetic,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  for  good  ex- 
ercises and  problems  in  connection  with  dry  measure.  Good 
correlation  would  be  made  by  associating  y2  and  %  with  pt., 
qt.,  gal. 

See  pages  202-203  of  Primary  Book  of  the  Pupil's  Arith- 
metics, Silver  Burdett  &  Co.,  for  good  pictures  and  good  con- 
crete development  of  dry  measure.  On  the  same  pages  may  be 
found  the  following  problems  associating  dry  measure  with  the 
use  of  money :  1.  A  peck  of  apples  cost  $1.  How  much  do  2 
bu.  cost?  2.  Potatoes  are  sold  in  the  market  for  $2  a  bushel. 
How  much  must  I  pay  for  2  pecks?  (Hint:  Two  pecks  are 
what  part  of  a  bushel?)  3.  How  many  pecks  of  apples  are 
needed  to  fill  8  bushels? 

Fractions. — Continued  comparison  of  l/2,  y$,  %.  From 
page  82,  Part  I,  Book  I,  Buker-Feiter  Arithmetic.  Silver 
Burdett  Company. 

Thirds  and  Sixths. 

1.  In  how  many  equal  parts  is  D  divided?     Each  part  is 

one  of  the  whole.     Two  of  the  parts  equal  two  thirds. 

How  do  you  write  two  thirds?  What  does  the  3  show?  The 
two  ?  2.  Into  how  many  equal  parts  is  E  divided  ?  What  do 
we  call  each  part  ?  What  do  we  call  two  parts  ?  3.  One  part 
of  D  is  as  large  as  how  many  parts  of  E?    One  third  equals 

sixths?     4.  Read  these  fractions:   l/3,  %,   2/3,  2/6,  3/6, 

4/6,  %. 

Good  illustrations  on  page  116  of  Bailey  &  German's  X um- 
ber Primer,  American  Book  Co. 

Problems. — Oral — From  page  100.  Book  I.  Everyday  Arith- 
metic, Hoyt  and  Peet,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  1.  At  8  cents 
a  yard,  what  is  the  cost  of  8  yards  of  lace?  Of  10  yards?  (  If 
12  yards?  2.  Buttons  are  selling  at  8  cents  a  card.  How  much 
must  I  pay  for  7  cards  ?  3.  Pins  are  selling  for  8  cents  a  paper. 
Find  the  price  of  9  papers. 

Writing  Numbers.— $16,  $325,  $16.75.  $7,640.  etc. 

Addition.— (1)  543.  434.  543.  (4.  134;  (2)  354.  216.  457. 
476,  577 ;  (3)  448,  475,  486.  426 ;  (4)  314,  369  ' ;  7,  245  ;  (5) 
265,  445,  454,  374. 

Subtraction.— S425.75  —  110.25  :  $350.50  —  1 20.00 :  $825.50 

—  125.25  ;  $6723  —  4254  ;  S8942  —  235(  i.  borrowing  in  units 
and  tens  both. 

Multiplication. — Review  2  and  4.    Begin  8. 

Division.— By  2,  4,  8. 

Problems. — Oral. —  1.  A  motor  car  runs  18  miles  an  hour. 
1  low  far  will  it  travel  in  8  hours?  2.  A  bicyclist  rode  8  miles  an 
hour.  How  far  did  he  ride  in  28  hours?  3.  I  have  8  rows  of 
berry  bushes  with  36  bushes  in  each  row.    How  manv  bushes 
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are  there  in  all?    The  above  were  taken  from  page  143,  Part  I, 
Primary  Book,  Appleton's  Arithmetic,  D.  Appleto 

Fifth  Week. 

Oral.—\.  Reading  numbers  to  10,000.  2.  Roman  numerals 
to  L.  3.  Counting  by  4  and  S  beginning  with  6,  7,  8;  bj  6  - 
and  8  beginning  with  0.  4.  Addition  and  subtraction.  Drill  on 
numbers  consisting  of  tens.  5.  Multiplication,  through  8  x  1-'. 
6.  Division,  within  6  and  8  tables.  7.  Measurements,  money. 
8.  Fractions,  Yt  of  numbers  within  6  table.  9.  Problems,  in- 
volving units  and  tables  taught.  Division.  10.  Term-,  by  8. 
Review  those  of  multiplication. 

Written.— I.  Writing  numbers  to  10,000.  2.  Addition,  sums 
to  10,000.  Five  addends.  Use  2,  3,  4.  5,  6  and  7  in  the  com- 
binations. 3.  Subtraction  by  the  addition  process  with  borrow- 
ing. 4.  Multiplication,  multipliers  of  one  order.  Use  8's.  Re- 
view 2's  and  4'-.  5.  Division,  short  division  within  multiples 
of  6  table  and  8  table.     6.  Problems,  involving  one  operation, 

,  (a)  A  boy  had  34  marbles  and  won  13  more.  How  many 
had  he?  (b)  I  had  $25  and  spent  $16  for  a  coat.  How  much 
had  1  left?  (c)  What  will  4  books  cost  @  $.06  each?  (d  I  A 
man  earns  $16  in  8  days.    How  much  does  he  get  a  day? 

Typical  Examples.— Reading  Numbers— Reading  numbers 
to  10.000.  Pupils  have  read  numbers  to  10,000  in  3A  and 
should  be  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  units,  ten,  hundreds  and 
thousands.  It  is  essential  to  give  rapid  drill  in  this  work  each 
day  in  order  that  pupils  may  gain  accuracy  and  speed  through 
practice.  In  addition  to  this  routine  drill  the  teacher  should 
present  many  new  and  fresh  examples  every  day  until  children 
can  read  any  number  below  10.000  rapidly  and  correctly.  Drill 
and  explanations  should  go  hand  in  hand  at  first.  The  various 
combinations  which  may  be  made  of  the  figures  between  1000 
and  10.000  are  many.    Select  a  page  of  history  or  geography 

tabling  a  large  number  of  dates  and  ask  children  to  read 
out  the  numbers. 

Roman  Numerals. — I. earn  and  add  to  the  chart:  XL,  XLI, 
XI.  11.  XLIII,  XI.  IV.  XLV,  XLVI,  NI.V1I.  XI.VITI, 
XI. IX.  L. 

Counting-  Review  6's  and  8's.  counting  by  4  and  5,  begin- 
ning with  6,  7  and  8. 

Addition.— 80  -f-  10;  70  +  30;  80  +  20,  etc.  Make  con- 
stant use  of  the  chart  in  4th  week. 

-40  —  20;  80  —  60;  70  —  30.  etc. 

Multiplication. — By  8  through  8  >  12.  A  good  device  may 
be  found  on  page  73  of  Morels  Elementary  .  Irithmetic,  Part  T, 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

Division. — Associate  with  multiplication.    The  followin 
taken  from  page  88  of  Part  I.  Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithme- 
ti,  ,D.C,  Heath  &  Co.  Make  a  table  of  8's.    Learn  it.    8  -h  8 
=  1;  24-4-  8  =  3;  through  96  -f-  8  =  12. 

Measurements.— Money. — Review  work  and  consult  refer- 
ences of  previous  grades  on  this  tonic.  The  following  are  taken 
from  page  120  of  Appleton's  "Primary  Arithmetic."  Part  I, 
I).  Vppleton  &  Co.  1.  What  are  the  common  silver  coins  of  the 
United  States?  What  i-  the  value  of  each"  2.  What  is  the 
name  of  the  bronze  coin"  The  nickel  coin?"  How  much  is 
each  worth'  See  also  page  50-51,  Part  LB 
Arithmetic,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

Fractions. —  A  diagram  from  pages  57  and  80,  Part  I.  Rook 
I.   Morey's    Arithmetic,  '  has.  Scribner's  Sons,  may  be  used. 


The  fraction  ]/(,  should  naturally  be  associated  with  24 
hours  in  a  day.  6  working  days  in  a  week,  and  the  dozen. 

Problems.— Oral.— I.  How  many  8-pound  bags  of  flour  can 
be  made  from  96  pounds  of  flour?  2.  A  piece  of  tape  48 
inches  long  is  cut  into  8-inch  pieces.  How  many  are  there? 
3.  Eight  coats  cost  %72.  What  was  that  apiece?  The  above 
were  taken  from  page  75.  Rook  1,  Morey's  Arithmetic,  Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons. 

Writing  .X umbers. — Write  numbers  which  teacher  dictates 
from  a  chart  similar  to  the  one  recommended  for  reading 
numbers. 

Addition. — Examples  from  Smith's  "Primary  Arithmetic," 
Ginn  &  Co.  may  be  used.  Teachers  can  supply  many  more 
similar  examples  using  5  addends. 

Subtraction—  (1)  809  —  787,  982  —  48.  (2)  908  —  596, 
809  —  787.  (3)  807  —  767,  848  —  697.  (4)  900—27,  800 
—  97. 

Multiplication. — By  8. 

Division. — By  8. 

Problems. —  Written. — 1.  A  man  worked  88  hours  at  8 
hours  per  day.  How  many  days  did  he  work?  2.  In  spelling 
Harold  had  56  words  correct,  which  was  eight  times  as  many 
as  he  missed.  How  many  did  he  misspell?  3.  A  clerk  re- 
ceived $96  for  8  weeks'  work.  How  much  did  he  get  for  each 
week  ? 

Sixth  Week. 

Oral. — 1.  Reading  numbers  to  10,000.  2.  Roman  num- 
erals through  L.  3.  Counting  by  4's  and  5's  beginning  with 
1  to  9.  4.  Addition  and  subtraction.  Review,  adding  by  4's 
and  5's,  decimation.  5.  Multiplication.  Review  1-6  tables. 
6.  Division.  Within  1-6  tables.  7.  Measurement.  Review  ; 
pound,  half  pound,  quarter  pound.  8.  Fractions.  Within  ta- 
bles. Review,  y2,  J4  in  relation  to  table  of  weight.  9.  Prob- 
lems.   Chief  emphasis  on  addition  of  tens. 

Written. — 1.  Writing  numbers  to  10,000.  2.  Addition- 
sums  to  10.000.  Five  addends.  Continue  work  of  fifth  we  :k. 
3.  Subtraction — continued  practice  with  slightly  increa;  ing  dif- 
ficulties. 4.  Multiplication.  Review  1  through  6.  Finish  8. 
5.  Division — short  division.  Review  division  within  multiples 
of  6  table  and  8  table.  6.  Problems — involving  one  operation, 
emphasizing  addition  and  subtraction,  (a)  39  violets  and  54 
violet-  arc  how  many  violets?  (b)  What  must  I  add  to  25c. 
to  make  75c?  (c)  Candy  costs  20  cents  a  pound.  What  will 
8  pounds  cost?  (d)  4  balls  cost  $1.00.  What  was  the  cost  of 
1  ball? 

Typical  Examples. — Reading  numbers;  use  charts. 

Roman  Numerals-  We  have  studied  twelve  Roman  nu- 
merals on  clocks.  The  tens  from  ten  to  50,  are  as  follows: 
10  =  X;  20  =  XX;  30  =  XXX;  40  =  XL;  50  =  L.  The 
foregoing  were  taken  from  page  58,  Book  I,  Wentworth  and 
Smith's  Arithmetic.  Ginn  &  Co. 

Counting. — By  4's  and  5's.  beginning  with  any  number 
from  1  to  9.  See  previous  week,  beginning  with  8's  and  9's 
now.     Review  work  of  first,  third  and  fifth  weeks. 

ddition.-  Add  4's  and  5's  to  1—100.    68  +  4;  78  -|    4; 
88  4-  4;  59  4-  5 ;  69  +  5 ;  79  +  5 ;  89  +  5 ;  99  +  5. 

Subtraction. — Continued  decimation  drills  taking  4's  and 
5's  from  numbers  1 — 100. 

(Continued  on  page  101.) 
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ARITHMETIC— 4A 

Fifth  Week. 

Oral. — Reading  Numbers. — To  80,000,  including  numbers 
of  dollars  and  cents.     Roman  numerals  through  LXX. 

Counting. — By  10's  and  ll's.     By  6's  beginning  with  2. 

Addition. — Adding  numbers  from  9  to  19  to  numbers  from 
29  to  39,  as:  30  +  12,  36  +  18,  38  +  14,  etc.,  horizontally  and 
vertically. 

Subtraction. — Finding  the  difference  between  numbers 
from  39  to  49  and  numbers  from  9  to  49,  as :  40  —  15,  43  — 
28,  46  —  37,  49  —  41,  etc.,  horizontally  and  vertically. 

Multiplication. — Teach  11  X  table.  Multiplying  any  two 
factors,  products  to  fifty. 

Division. — Dividing  numbers  to  132  by  numbers  from  7 
to  11,  the  dividends  to  be  exact  multiples  of  the  divisors. 
Dividing  numbers  of  two  orders  by  6  with  remainders,  as: 
73  -=-  6,  56  -~  6,  65  -=-  6,  etc.  Separating  numbers  to  fifty 
into  two  factors. 

Measurements. — Review  pint,  quart  and  gallon. 

Fractions. — Finding  two-thirds  of  multiples  of  3  within 
the  table,  as :  ^  of  3,  6,  18,  24,  15,  etc. 

Problems. — Involving  one  or  two  operations.  Changing 
feet  to  yards,  yards  to  feet.  Problems  that  require  the  finding 
cf  one-third  or  three-fourths  of  a  number. 

Terms. — Recognize  and  name  difference  or  remainder. 

Writ  I  en. — Writing  Numbers. — To  80,000,  including  num- 
bers of  dollars  and  cents. 

Addition  and  Subtraction. — Continued  practice  with  atten- 
tion to  accuracy  and  rapidity. 

Multiplication. — Short  process  of  multiplying  integers  by 
10  and  100. 

Division. — Dividing  numbers  of  four  or  five  orders  by 
divisors  from  7  to  10  with  no  remainders ;  by  6  with  re- 
mainders. Long  division — divisors  21  and  31,  dividends  of 
three  figures,  no  remainders  in  quotients.  The  first  figure  in 
the  divisor  contained  in  the  first  figure  of  each  partial  dividend. 

Fractions. — Finding  three-fourths  of  a  number  of  three 
figures. 

Problems. — One  or  two  operations,  using  denominate 
units  and  tables  taught. 

Oral  Problems. —  (1)  Of  the  36  boys  in  the  4A  last  term, 
■T4  were  promoted.  How  many  were  promoted?  (2)  On  a 
baseball  diamond  the  bases  are  90  feet  apart.  If  Tom  makes 
a  home  run,  how  many  feet  must  he  run?  How  many  yards? 
(3)  How  many  feet  in  3/3  yard?  (4)  How  many  yards  are 
there  in  15  feet?  In  60  feet?  (5)  If  a  foot  of  rubber  tub- 
ing cost  5  cents,  what  will  one  yard  cost? 

Written  Exercises. 
Add— (1)  1,876:  783:  275;  954;  783;  666;  2.854;  1,009. 
(2)  9;  83;  630;  1,284;  15,408;  6,275;  497;  62.  (3)  $186.54; 
$42.78 ;  $286.60 ;  $63  ;  $9.82 ;  $352 ;  $.93 ;  $12.06.  (4)  $490.04 ; 
$26.55;  $8.33;  $.95;  $.04;  $1.18;  $26.56;  $140.17.  Subtract— 
(5)  57,059  from  80,000;  (6)  13,398  from  27,684;  (7)  $29.86 
from  $198.40;  (8)  $.07  from  $600.  Multiply— (9)  624  by 
30;  (10)  89  by  900;  (11)  63  by  700;  (12)  876  by  60;  (13) 
$9.28  by  76.  Divide— (14)  231  bv  21 ;  (15)  252  by  21 ;  (16) 
273  by  21 ;  (17)  651  by  31 ;  (18)  682  by  31 :  (19)  40,973  by 
6;  (20)  57,915  by  9.  (21)  What  is  }i  of  624'  (22)  A 
man   bought   49   vards    of   wire   fencing   for   a   chicken    run. 


What  did  he  pay  for  the  wire  if  it  cost  5  cents  a  foot?  (23) 
A  farmer  had  76  sheep.  He  sold  J4  of  them.  How  many  did 
he  sell?  (24)  A  woman  bought  97  yards  of  muslin.  How 
many  feet  did  she  buy  ?  (25)  One  pole  is  36  feet  long,  another 
one  is  15  yards  long.  Which  is  longer?  How  much  longer? 
[Answer  in  yards.] 

Sixth  Week. 

Oral. — Reading  Numbers. — To  100,000.  Roman  numerals 
through  LXX. 

Counting. — By  all  digits  to  9.    By  6's  beginning  with  3. 

Addition. — Adding  numbers  from  19  to  29  to  numbers  from 
29  to  39,  as:  31  +  27,  38  +  26,  35  +  21,  etc.  Finding  sum 
of  three  numbers  consisting  of  tens. 

Subtraction. — Finding  the  difference  between  numbers 
from  49  to  59  and  9  to  39,  as :  54  —  17,  56  —  25,  58  —  33,  etc. 

Multiplication. — Review  tables  through  11  X  12.  Multiply- 
ing any  two  factors,  products  to  fifty. 

Division. — Dividing  numbers  to  132  by  10  and  11,  the 
dividends  to  be  exact  multiples  of  the  divisors.  Dividing 
numbers  of  two  orders  by  7  with  remainders.  Separating 
numbers  to  fifty  into  two  factors. 

Measurements. — Changing  pints  to  quarts,  quarts  to  pints. 
Contents  measured  in  quarts  and  then  in  pints.  Results  com- 
pared. 

Fractions. — Finding  one-sixth  of  multiples  of  6  within  the 
table,  as :  %  of  6,  18,  36,  12,  etc. 

Problems. — Involving  two  operations.  Finding  the  cost 
of  more  than  one  article  when  the  cost  of  more  than  one  is 
given,  etc.     Finding  two-thirds  of  a  number. 

Written. — Writing  Numbers.— To  100,000.  Dollars  and 
cents. 

Addition   and    Subtraction. — Continued    practice.      Proofs. 

Multiplication. — Multiplying  a  number  of  three  or  four 
orders  by  11,  by  a  number  of  two  orders.  Products  to  num- 
bers of  five  figures. 

Division. — Short  division.  Dividing  by  9  and  10,  no  re- 
mainders ;  by  7  with  remainders.  Long  division. — Dividends 
of  three  or  four  orders,  divisors  21,  31,  41,  22,  32,  42,  no 
remainders.  The  first  figure  in  the  divisor  contained  in  the 
first  figure  or  the  first  two  figures  of  each  partial  dividend. 

Fractions. — Finding  one-third  and  two-thirds  of  numbers 
of  three  figures. 

Problems. — Involving  one  or  two  operations  using  de- 
nominate units  and  tables  taught. 

Signs. — To  indicate  multiplication  and  division  involved 
in  the  solution  of  problems. 

Oral  Problems. —  (1)  In  9  days  a  horse  ate  54  quarts  of 
oats.  How  many  quarts  did  he  eat  in  two  days?  (2)  If  4 
cocoanuts  cost  36  cents  what  will  3  cocoanuts  cost?  (3) 
When  6  barrels  of  sugar  cost  $84  what  do  2  barrels  cost?  (4) 
A  farmer  has  a  cow  valued  at  $36  and  another  valued  at  % 
as  much.  What  is  the  second  cow  worth?  (5)  If  2  peaches 
cost  6  cents  how  much  will  12  cost? 

Written  Exercises. 

Add— (1)  $119.37  +  $204.05  +  $16.86  +  $93.75  -f 
S144.39.  (2)  9,876  +  3,845  +  2,657  +  $8,768  +  2,974.  (3) 
$2,002  +  $996  -f  $1,808  +  $1,875  +  $97  -f  $9,578.  (4) 
$.87  +  $.96  +  $.49  +  $.57  +  $.68.  (5)  From  84,000  sub- 
tract 30.625.     (6)   From  10.010  take  9,897.     (7)  Take  $36.55 
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from  $124.81.  (8)  What  sum  added  to  $16.07  will  give 
$21.35  :-     Multiply— |  9)  $72.60  by  11 ;  ,,  ],,  78  :  (11) 

482  by  48;  (12)  219  days  by  39.  Divide—  (13)  37,107  bv 
9;  (14)  20,061  by  7;  (15)  80,080  by  10;  (16)  861  bv  41; 
(17)   713  !>;.   31;   (18)  966  by  42;   (19)   5,192  In   22; 

•  1  by  21  :  (21)  Find  -',,  of  774.  (22)  At  $84  each,  what 
will  37  cows  cost?  (23)  A  piece  of  wire  is  86  feet  long; 
how  many  yards  long  is  it?  (24)  A  train  goes  96  miles  in 
8  hours.  How  far  will  it  go  in  an  hour?  In  15  hours?  (25) 
If  3  dresses  cost  5*4  what  will  11  dresses  cost?  (Most  of  the 
above  problems  and  exercises  are  taken  from  Ruker-Felter 
Arithmetic,  Book  I,  Part  II.  | 

Seventh  Week. 

Oral.— Reading  Numbers.— To  100.000.  including  num- 
bers of  dollar.-,  and  cents.     Roman  numerals  to  I. XXX. 

Counting.— By  10's  and  1  Is.  By  12's  as  a  preparation 
for  the  12  X  table. 

Addition.— Adding  numbers  from  9  to  39  to  numbers  from 
29  to  39.  as  30  -r  12.  38  +  36,  39  +  28,  etc. 

Subtraction.— Finding  the  difference  between  numbers 
from  4'  I  to  59  and  numbers  from  39  to  59,  as :  53  —  40  52  — 
46,  58  —  51,  etc. 

Multiplication.— Review  tables  through  11  X  12.  Multiply- 
ing any   two  factors,  products   to  fifty. 

Division.— Dividing  numbers  to  132  by  10  and  11.  the 
dividends  to  be  exact  multiples  of  the  divisors.  Dividing 
numbers  of  two  orders  by  8  with  remainder-. 

Measurements.— Teach  ounce  and  pound.  Review  pint. 
quart  and  gallon. 

Fractions.— Finding  five-sixths  of  multiples  of  6  within  the 
table,  as:  %  of  6,  24,   18,  36,  etc. 

Problems.— One  or  two  operations.  Changing  pints  to 
quarts,  quarts  to  pints.  Problems  that  require  the  finding  of 
one-sixth  or  two-thirds  of  a  number. 

Terms. — Recognize  and  name  minuend,  subtrahend,  re- 
mainder or  difference. 

Written.— Writing  Numbers.— To  100,000.  Dollars  and 
cents. 

Addition  and  Subtraction.— Continued  practice  with  at- 
tention to  accuracy  and  rapidity. 

Multiplication.— Multiplicand  of  three  or  four  order- 
Multiplier  two  or  three  orders.  Products  to  numbers  of  five 
figures. 

Division. — Short   division.     Dividing  by    10  and    11    with 

no    remainders;    by    8    with    remainders.      Long    division 

Dividends  of  three  or  four  order-,  divisors  23,  33  and  43,  with 
or  without  remainders. 

Fractions.— Finding  one-sixth  and  two-thirds  of  numbers 
of  three  figures. 

Problems.— Involving  one  or  two  operation-,  using  de- 
nominate units  and  tables  taught. 

Oral  Problems.— I  1  i  At  4  cent-  per  pint,  what  will  2  qt. 
Of  milk  cost?  (2)  At  8  cents  per  quart,  what  will  1  pt.  of 
milk  cost?  (3)  How  many  pint  bottles  can  be  filled  with  4 
quarts  of  milk?  (4)  How  many  pints  are  there  in  '  j  quart?1 
(5)  1  bought  a  pint  of  milk  each  day  for  a  month  of  30  days 
How  many  quarts  of  milk  did  I  buy  that  month? 

Written  Exercises. 
Add— (1)  $84.75  +  $29.34  4.    $73.96    ■    $5.89    - 


+  $64.58.  ,  2  |  $55.48  +  S68.74  +  $9.25  4-  $83.57  +  $7.87 
+  $99.50.  (3)  6,489  +  3.758  +  7,925  +  6.375  +  842.  (4) 
4,238  +  7,346  +  5,374  4-  8,363  +  7,922  4-  1,718.  Subtract- 
I  5  )  73,189  from  100,000;  (6)  9.199  from  49.2S8;  (7)  $285.29 
from  $900.06;  (8)  $.75  from  $54.  Multiply— (9)  498  bv  60 
(short  process).  (10)  72<>  by  59;  (11)  $2.25  by  144;  (12) 
4,062  by  11.  Divide— (13)  8,162  by  11  :  7,964  by  11;  9,580 
by  10;  (  14i  8,425  In  8;  6,663  by  8;  (15)  809  by  33;  758  bv 
23;  9,119  by  43.  |  16)  The  dividend  is  $891  and  the  divisor 
is  33;  what  is  the  quotient?  i  17)  Find  the  cost  of  10  books 
when  2  hook-  I.    (18)    Change  87  quarts  to  pints.     (19) 

Change  79  pints  to  quarts.     (20)  Julia  planted  87  sweet  peas, 
lA  of  them  did  not  come  up.     How  many  came  up?     (21) 
Elsie  had  "0  cents  and  Agnes  had  %  as  much.     How  much 
money  did  Agnes  have?     (22)    One  milkman  sold  48  pints  of 
milk  and  another  milkman  sold  25  quarts.     Which  one  sold 
the  most?     How  much  more?     (23)   If  two  hats  cost  $.98 
what  will  11  cost?     (24)   Find  %  of  972;  %  of  983.     [Most 
of  the  above  problems  and  exercises  are  taken  from  Milne's 
"New  York  State   Arithmetic,"  Book  I.] 
Eighth  Week. 
Oral  Problems.—  (1)    If  8  books  cost  $24  what  will  one 
cost?     (2)    A   furniture  dealer  paid  $72  for  6  tables.     What 
did  he  pay  for  one?     (3)    Three  tons  of  hay  cost  60  dollars. 
How  much  was  this  a  ton?     (4)   How  much  must  you  pav  for 
2  15-cent  collars?     (5)   A  dozen  pencils  cost  60  cents.     What 
was  the  price  of  1  ?    ( >f  5  ?     |  6)   Jack  has  54  marbles  and  Fred 
has  yb  as  many.     How  many  marbles  has  Fred?     (7)    How 
uch  will  |  _,  dozen  oranges  and  4  apples  cost  at  3  cents  apiece? 
(8)   A  chair  costs  7  dollars  and  a  desk  6  times  as  much.    What 
did  both  cost?     (9)   Eight  hats  cost  32  dollars.    What  will  5 
cost?     (10)   Mr.  Jenkins  bought  a  cow  for  $60.     He  sold  it 
for  yb  of  what  he  paid.    For  how  much  was  it  sold  ? 

Written  Exercises.— Add— <  1  )  25h;  27,963;  8;  4,876;  54 
(2)  8,009;  764;  5;  37.089;  476;  1.S97.  (3)  609;  7;  3.874- 
96 ;  764 ;  1 .508.  |  4  i  2,78< » ;  ! ),254 :  3,096 :  2,887  :  7.392 ;  8.409. 
Subtract— (5)  $128.37  from  $437.59;  (6)  $357.<>2  from 
$834.27;  .7.  5376.80  from  $1,000:  iSi  $358 .<>] 
$964.28.  Multiply— (9,  1.796  by  11:  $23.69  bv  11; 
$10.40  In  38;  Ml)  3"=  In  266.  Divide— (12)  32  7CO 
(13)  8,764  by  9;  i  14)  60,270  by  9;  (15)  994  bv  71 ; 
3.780  by  91  ;  (17)  2.7\<>  by  61  ;  (18)  4,400  bv  81  ;  |  I'M  5,904 
In  51.  (20)  Find  %  of  75h:  of  594.  ( 2_1 )  There  are  38 
acres  in  a  farm.  How  many  acres  in  7  such  farms?  In  17 
such  farms  2  i  22  |  A  grocer  buys  56  tubs  of  butter,  each  con- 
taining 35  pounds.  How  many  pounds  does  he  buy?  (23) 
Will  had  96  marbles.  He  lost  j/6  of  them.  How  many  had  he 
left?  i  24  i  A  family  uses  "2  pounds  of  ice  in  a  week.  How 
many  pounds  will  they  use  in  11  weeks?  (25)  How  much  is 
left  from  a  2  dollar  bill  after  buying  a  cap  for  80  cents? 

[The  above  problems  are  taken  from  Morev's  Elementary 
Arithmetic,  /'art  II.] 

Ninth  Week. 
Oral  Problems.— (  1 )  If  red  pepper  costs  10  cents  an  ounce. 
what  will  ^-pound  cost?  1  pound?  (2)  How  manv  ounces 
in  a  2-pound  package  of  oatmeal-  (3)  If  1  pound  of  sugar 
was  used  to  make  4  cakes  of  the  same  size,  how  much  su^ar 
was  in  each  cake  ?  (4)  At  4  cents  per  pint  what  will  2  quarts 
of  milk  cost?  I  5  )  At  10  cents  per  quart  what  will  1  pint  of 
(Continued  on  page  102.) 


from 

(10) 

bv  9: 

(16) 
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ARITHMETIC— 4B 
Fifth  Week. 
Oral.— Reading  Numbers. — Millions.     Special  drill  in  writ- 
ing numbers  with  cipher  in  ten  thousands  and  hundred  thou- 
sands   places.      9,076,924;    4,008,493;    8,081,523;    7,007.'  19! ! ; 
3,001,879. 

Roman  numerals  CCC  to  CD. 

Counting  by  5s  beginning  with  1,  2,  3. 

Addition.— Continue  drill.  39  +  26 ;  54  +  89 ;  69  +  26 ; 
78  +  64 ;  78  +  27. 

Subtraction.— Continue  drill.  65  —  29  ;  95  —  67  ;  83  —  65  ; 
74  —  39;  51  —  39. 

Multiplication. — Review  table  of  7s.  24  X  7;  62  X7; 
93  X  7 ;  65  X  7 ;  81  X  7. 

Division.— Review  table  of  7s.  $.44  -f-  7  :  $.59  H-  7  ;  $.32  -^ 
7,  etc. 

Separating  numbers  into  factors. — Term  factor.  What  two 
numbers  multiplied  together  produce  6,  10,  14,  15,  21?  What 
three  numbers  multiplied  together  produce.  12,  24,  20? 

The  factors  of  a  number  are  the  whole  numbers  which, 
multiplied  together,  produce  the  number. 

Every  exact  divisor  of  a  number  is  a  factor  of  the  number. 

Find  the  missing  factor:  2  X  ?  =  6?  3  X  ?  =  15? 
4  X  ?  =  12?  ?  X  6  =  48,  etc.  The  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Book 
Three.     Byrnes-Richman-Roberts. 

Measurements. — Review  ounce,  pound,  quarter  pound  and 
half  pound.  1.  How  many  ounces  in  a  ]/2  pound?  2.  How 
many  ounces  in  a  34  pound?  3.  2  ounces  is  what  part  of  a 
pound  ?.  These  and  other  problems  may  be  found  on  page 
14  of  Nichols'  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Book  Four. 

Fractions. — Review  fractional  parts  of  multiples  of  2,  3.  4. 
5,  6,  8,  9,  10.  ft  of  35  ;  ft4  of  48 ;  ft  of  27 ;  5/9  of  63  ;  9/10  of 
90;  %  of  42,  etc. 

Fractions. — Proper  and  improper  fractions,  mixed  num- 
bers. There  are  two  kinds  of  fractions,  proper  and  improper. 
A  proper  fraction  is  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  less  than 
its  denominator.  For  example:  J/£,  2ft,  %,  99/100,  are  proper 
fractions.  The  value  of  a  proper  fraction  is  less  than  1 
(unit).  An  improper  fraction  is  a  fraction  whose  numerator 
equals  or  exceeds  its  denominator.  Its  value  is  equal  to  1  or 
greater  than  1.  For  example:  3/3,  4/3,  12/7,  125/124,  are 
improper  fractions.  A  mixed  number  is  a  whole  number  and 
a  proper  fraction  written  together.  It  represents  their  sum. 
For  example:  The  mixed  number  $5%.  represents  $5  +  $%. 
It  is  read  "5  dollars  and  3  quarters,"  or  "5  and  3  quarters  dol- 
lars. ' 

Read  aloud.— I.  7/15,  20/24,  67/99,  100/3,  116  17/50.  2. 
612^  ft,  401-4  lbs.;  90  7/10  ins.,  $16j4,  18^  mi.  3.  9/5  ft.. 
12/7  yd.,  18/5  lb..  $19/5.  14/3  mi.  4.  315^  da.,  207  ft  gals., 
160Xs  qts„  $210J/S,  175ft.— The  Pupils'  Arithmetic.  Book 
Three.     Byrnes-Richman-Roberts. 

Problems. — 1.  A  man  is  seven  times  as  old  as  his  daughter. 
His  age  is  42  years.  How  old  is  his  daughter?  2.  At  $l/2  a 
pound,  what  will  7  pounds  of  tea  cost?  3.  There  are  8  quarts 
in  a  peck.  How  many  pecks  are  there  in  56  quarts? — Walsh's 
Graded  Mental  Arithmetic,  Part  One. 

Written. — Writing  Numbers.  See  Reading  Numbers. 
Dollars  and  Cents. 

Addition. — Six  addends,  millions.  Dollars  and  Cent^. 
476,924  +  8,400  +  108.516  +  2.007,003  +  60.010:  $156.25  + 


.13  +  4,001.08  +  9.00  +  236.03;  7,600,900  +  738,136  + 
6,010,300  +  4,009,008  +  103,000,  etc. 

Subtraction.— 4,360,756  —  1,063,249;  $3,090.50  —  493.75; 
4,369,720  —  3,079,936,  etc. 

Multiplication. — By  10,  30,  60.  Numbers  of  three  orders 
by  numbers  of  three  orders,  multiplicands  with  dollars  and 
cents. 

Multiply  by  10,  30,  60:  890,  $4.76,  582,  $91.07,  3,482,  etc. 
Find  products  $7.23  X  437;  $8.94  X  576;  $3.65  X  927;  $5.09 
X  745 ;  $7.78  X  872. 

Division. — Short.  Long.  Same  as  fourth  week.  Divide 
$334,058  by  7 ;  6,756,572  by  9;  $6,431.05  by  7 ;  1,157,912  by  2: 
$2,158.19  by  4;  11,664  -H  432;  18,944  -=-  512;  34,909  -r-  623; 
15,390  -f-  342;  29,736  -+-  413. 

Measurements. — Ounce,  pound,  quarter  pound,  half  pound. 

1.  Change  to  pounds  64  oz. ;  96  oz.  2.  Change  to  ounces  15 
lb. ;  37  lb. ;  8ft2  lb. ;  9J4  lb.— Milne's  New  York  State  Arithme- 
tic, Book  One.  3.  At  $.40  per  pound  what  will  \l/2  lb.  of 
butter  cost?  4.  In  32  oz.  of  salt  there  are  how  many  pound-  ? 
5.  If  2  oz.  of  allspice  are  sold  for  $.05,  what  must  I  pay  for  a 
half  lb.? — Buker-Felter  Arithmetics,  Book  One. 

Fractions. — Proper  and  improper  fractions  and  mixed  num- 
bers.    1.    Write  a  proper  fraction  whose  denominator  is  60. 

2.  Write  an  improper  fraction  whose  denominator  is  60.  3. 
Write  a  mixed  number.  4.  Write  a  proper  fraction  whose 
numerator  is  100.  5.  Write  an  improper  fraction  whose  nu- 
merator is  78.  The  children  might  also  be  asked  to  tell  which 
are  proper  fractions,  improper  fractions  and  mixed  numbers. 

Problems. — 1.  Bought  16  pounds  of  60-cent  tea.  How 
much  change  did  I  get  from  a  $10  bill?  2.  What  will  be  the 
cost  of  4  coats  at  $15  each,  and  5  hats  at  $2.50  each?  3.  At 
3  cents  per  ounce,  what  would  be  the  cost  of  5  pounds  of 
pepper? — Walsh's  Neiv  Primary  Arithmetic ,  Part  Two. 

Sixth  Week. 

Oral. — Reading  Numbers.  Millions.  Special  drill  in 
writing  numbers  with  no  thousands.  9.000,384;  7.000,592; 
4,000,628;  5,000,901;  6,000,666. 

Roman  numerals  CD  to  D. 

Counting  by  5s,  beginning  with  4,  5. 

Addition.— Continue  drill.  38  +  78 ;  96  +  74 ;  83  +  89 ; 
29  +  87 ;  36  -f  98. 

Subtraction.— Continue  drill.  96  —  38 ;  86  —  59  ;  75  —  18  ; 
46  —  27;  55  —  36. 

Multiplication. — Review  table  of  lis. 

Division. — Review  table  of  lis. 

Separating  numbers  into  factors.  Term  multiple.  \ 
number  that  contains  another  number  an  exact  number  of 
times  is  a  multiple  of  that  number.  24  is  a  multiple  of  12 ;  36, 
48  are  also  multiples  of  12.  30  is  a  multiple  of  2,  3,  5,  6,  10.  15. 
— Walsh's  Neiv  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Part  One. 

Measurements. — Develop  square  inch.     1.    Draw  a  square. 

2.  Draw  a  square  having  inch  sides.     This  is  a  square  inch. 

3.  What  is  a  square  inch?  4.  Draw  a  line  an  inch  long.  5. 
What  is  the  difference  between  an  inch  and  a  square  inch  ? 

Fractions. — Finding  one  or  more  of  equal  parts  of  multi- 
ples of  11. 

Fractions. — Reducing  an  improper  fraction  to  a  whole  or 
mixed  number.  1.  I  Tow  many  dollars  in  4  half  dollars?  In 
8  half  dollars?  Tn  10?  In  20?  2.  How  many  whole  quarts 
in  7  half  quarts?     Tn  11/2  qt.  ?     In  25/4  qt.  ?     3.  Express  as 
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mixed  numbers  7/3,  11/3,  16/5,  17/5,  18/5,  15/4,  25/6.— The 
Pupils'   Arithmetic,   Book   Three.      Byrnes-Richman-Roberts. 

Problems. — 1.  A  farmer  had  80  sheep.  How  many  had  he 
after  selling  y  of  them?  2.  A  girl  multiplied  by  7  and  her 
answer  was  98.  What  number  did  she  multiply? — Walsh's 
New  Primary  Arithmetic,  Part  Two.  3.  An  orchard  contains 
50  pear  trees  and  64  apple  trees.  How  many  are  there  of  both? 
— Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic,  Part  One. 

Written. — Writing  Numbers.  See  Reading  Numbers. 
Dollars  and  cents. 

Addition.      Six    addends,    millions.      Dollars    and    cents. 

9,000,384  4-  9,507  +  600,921  +  8.000,628  +  95  +  87,407; 

39,008  +  721.127  +  6,000,900  +  684,776  +  93,481  4-  8,008; 

48  +  $50.07  +  $9,009.63  +  $75.05  +  $10,009.90  + 

$3,475.75. 

Subtraction.— 7,000,009  —  2,436,379;  4,600,009  —  3,400,- 
678;  $7,309.60—  $2,493.75. 

Multiplication. — By  11.    Numbers  of  three  orders  by  num- 
f  three  orders,  cipher  in  tens'  place:  694  X  308;  758  X 
904;  385  X  507;  477  X  206;  986  X  801. 

Division. — Short.  Long  by  three  figures,  quotient  with 
three  figures.  Divide  5,394,89l'by  11 ;  $4,732.07  by  11 ;  9,000,- 
325  by  11.  Divide  and  prove  28,336  by  253;  75,276  by  612; 
"(..-125  by  432. 

Measurements. — 1.  Draw  a  rectangle  3  inches  long  and 
2  inches  wide.  Divide  it  into  square  inches.  How  many  are 
there.  2.  Draw  a  four-inch  square.  Divide  it  into  square 
inches.     How  many  square  inches  does  it  contain?  etc. 

Fractions. — Reducing  improper  fractions  to  whole  or  mixed 
numbers.     Reduce  75/4  to  a  whole  or  to  a  mixed  number. 

\  =  75  -j-  4  =  18^-  Explanation  4/4  =  1.  75/4  =  as 
many  l's  as  75  -f-  4  =  18J4  Ans.  Principle.  A  fraction  is  an 
indicated  division  with  the  dividend  above  the  line  and  the 
division  below  it.  Reduce  to  whole  or  mixed  numbers:  1. 
2.  72/Z.  3.  95/3.  4.  126/2.  The  Pupils'  Arithmetic, 
Book  Three.    Byrnes-Richman-Roberts. 

Problems. — 1.  I  sell  108  tables  at  $115  each.  Plow  much 
do  I  receive  for  them  ?  2.  A  ticket  seller  at  a  circus  took  in 
ilver  quarters.  How  many  dollars  had  he?  The  Pupils' 
Arithmetic,  Primary  Book.  Byrnes-Richman-Roberts.  3. 
Find  the  cost  of  11  tierces  of  lard  at  $6.50  per  tierce.  Walsh's 
New  Primary  Arithmetic,  Part  Two. 

Seventh  Week. 

Oral. — Reading  numbers.  Millions.  Special  drill  on  num- 
like  the  following:  6,000,075;  7,000,001;  9,000,009; 
2,000.(122  :  5,000,025. 

Roman  numerals.  D  to  DC. 

Counting. — By  6's  beginning  with  1.  2.  3, 

Addition.— Continue  drill:  59  +  28;  68+  39;  47  +  88; 
93  +  87 ;  84  +  96. 

Subtraction.— Continue  drill :  77  —  39 ;  96  —  79 ;  83  —  27 ; 
62  —  38;57—18. 

Multiplication. — Review  tables  of  6's  and  12's. 

Division. — Review  tables  of  6's  and  12's :  48  ~  6;  67  ~  6; 
72-^  12;  53  -f-  12;  87-^  12. 

Separating  numbers  to  144  into  two  factors:  1.  Name 
twn  multiples  of  2  and  3.  2.  Five  is  a  factor  of  15.  What  is 
the  other  factor?    3.    Give  two  sets  of  factors  of  12. 

Measurements.— Develop  square  foot.     1.     Draw  a  square 


with  each  side  a  foot  long.  2.  Divide  it  into  square  inches. 
3.  How  many  square  inches  in  one  row?  4.  How  many  rows 
are  there?  5.  How  many  square  inches  equal  one  square 
foot? 

Fractions. — Finding  one  or  more  of  the  equal  parts  of 
multiples  of  12. 

Fractions. — Reducing  fractions  to  higher  terms.  Principle: 
Multiplying  both  terms  of  a  fraction  by  the  same  number  does 
not  change  the  value  of  the  fraction.  Reduce  %  to  twelfths, 
5/6  =  10/12.  Explanation :  To  make  the  denominator  12 
we  must  multiply  6  bv  2 ;  multiplying  both  terms  by  2,  we  have 
2X5       10 

=  —  Ans. 

2X6       12 

1 


Read  and  give  answers  quickly  :    1. 


12       20 


The  Pupils' 


24      40  7       21        14      35       70         140 

Arithmetic,  Book  Three.     Byrnes-Richman-Roberts. 

Problems. — 1.  How  many  cents  in  12  dimes?  2.  An 
orchard  has  12  rows  of  trees,  7  trees  in  a  row.  How  many 
trees  are  there  in  the  orchard?  3.  The  keeper  of  a  livery 
stable  gives  his  12  horses  72  quarts  of  oats  at  noon.  How  many 
quarts  does  each  horse  receive?  Walsh's  Graded  Mental 
Arithmetic,  Part  One. 

Written. — Writing  numbers.  See  Reading  Numbers.  Dol- 
lars and  cents. 

Addition. — Six  addends,  millions.  Dollars  and  cents : 
6,000,075  +  2.100,064  +  93,004  +3,605,073  +  200,045; 
$3,000.25  +  $701.90  +  .30  +  $4,411.78  +  $30.01; 
7,000,001  +  367,342  +  2,022,022  +  3,001,006  +  40,900,  etc. 

Subtraction.— 6,000,075  —  2,438,160;  $3,000.09  —  $1,- 
278.06;  7.389,006  —  2,179,341,  etc. 

Multiplication. — By  12.  Numbers  of  three  orders  by  num- 
bers of  three  orders,  cipher  in  tens'  place,  multiplicands  with 
dollars  and  cents :  99  X  12 ;  327  X  12 ;  409  X  12 ;  $275  X  12 ; 
$2,380  X  12;  $21.50  X  12;  $6.25  X  506;  829  X  704;  $3.76 
X  809,  etc. 

Division. — Short.  Long  by  three  figures,  dividends  with 
dollars  and  cents.  Divide  1.727,538  by  6;  603,401  bv  12; 
$5,1  y  >2. 1 3  by  12.  Divide  and  prove  $695.76  -^  223 ;  $531.36  -H 
12.vS750.26h-322. 

Measurements. — Square  foot.     1.    How  many  square  inches 
in  16  square  feet?    2.     How  many  square  feet  in  720  square 
s?    3.     Change  20  square  feet  to  square  inches. 

Fractions. — Reducing  fractions  to  higher  terms.  I. 
Reduce  to  tenths  y.  y,  y,  Ys,  ji,  5/5.  2.  Reduce  to  six- 
teenths %,  H,  Y&,  H,  l/2,  %,  H,  8/8.  3.  Reduce  to  twenty- 
fourths  5/6,  y.  5/12,  Yi,  %,  y2,  %.  The  Pupils'  Arithmetic. 
Book,  Three.    Byrnes-Richman-Roberts. 

Problems. — 1.  Find  the  cost  of  12  tons  of  hay  at  $18.75 
a  ton.  2.  A  farmer  had  800  bushels  of  wheat.  How  much 
had  he  after  selling  8  loads  of  70  bushels  each?  3.  A  girl 
multiplied  a  number  by  7  and  the  answer  was  2,814.  What 
number  did  she  multiply?  Walsh's  AVer  Primary  Arithmetic, 
Part  Two. 

(Continued  on  page  102.) 
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ARITHMETIC— 5A 

Reduction  of  Fractions  to  Higher  Terms. —  (1)  6/7  to 
thirty-fifths  =  30/35;  (2)  7/13  to  fifty-seconds  =  28/52;  (3) 
18/23  to  sixty-ninths  =  54/69;  (4)  5/11  to  twenty-seconds  = 
10/22.  Similar  examples  may  be  found  in :  Dubb's 
Arithmetical  Problems,  page  83;  Harvey's  Practical  Arithmetic, 
Book  II,  page  88;  Byrnes-Richman-Roberts,  Book  IV,  page  33. 

Reduction  of  Fractions  to  Loiver  Terms. —  (1)  18/24  = 
yA ;  (2)  15/60  =  34  ;  (3)  35/100  =  7/20;  (4)  700/7,000  = 
1/10.  Additional  examples. — Byrnes,  Richman,  Roberts,  page 
32;  Dubb's  Arithmetical  Problems,  page  100;  Walsh's  Gram- 
mar School  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  page  63. 

Problems. — One  or  Two  Operations. — Oral:  (1)  Cost  of 
36  handkerchiefs  at  $1  per  doz?  $3.  (2)  If  4  oranges  cost 
9  cents,  what  will  16  cost?  36  cents.  (3)  A  man  earns  $9^4 
and  spends  $6><.     What  did  he  have  left?    $3%. 

Problems. — Special  Type. — Finding  one  or  more  of  the 
equal  parts  of  numbers. — Oral:  (1)  I  had  72  marbles.  Sold 
1/9.     How  many  did  I  sell?     (8.)     How  many  left?     (64.) 

(2)  Man  had  48  eggs.  He  broke  2/6.  How  many  did  he 
break?  (16.)  (3)  In  a  vase  there  were  132  roses.  3/11  were 
white.    How  many  white  roses  were  there?     (36.) 

Written. —  (1)  In  a  school  of  207  pupils,  4/9  are  boys.  How 
many  are  girls?  (92.)  (2)  A  man  having  $280  put  5/7  into 
the  bank.     How  much  did  he  deposit  in  the  bank?     ($200.) 

(3)  A  library  contains  567  books.  2/7  of  that  number  are 
devoted  to  foreign  languages.  How  many  English  books  are 
in  the  library?  (405.)  References. — Pupils'  Arithmetic 
Book  IV;  Byrnes,  Richman,  Roberts,  pages  43,  45,  46,  47,  48. 

Suggested  Oral  Drills. — Finding  one  or  more  of  the  equal 
parts  of  numbers.     Find  the  cost  of  8/9  of  a  lb.  if  one  pound 
cost  81c;  72c;  54c;  $1.08;  $.63;  $.27;  $.45;  $.99. 
Second  Month. 

I.  Notation  and  Numeration. — Oral:  Reading  numbers 
of  three,  six  and  nine  orders.  Dollars  and  Cents.  Blackboard 
drills  in  reading  numbers.  Questions :  How  many  orders 
form  a  period?  What  is  Notation?  What  is  Numeration? 
Name  the  orders  of  the  Units  Period,  Thousands,  Millions 
Period?  Reference. — Nichols  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic, 
Book  V,  Lesson  13.)  How  many  cents  make  a  dime?  A 
dollar?  How  many  dimes  make  a  dollar?  One  dollar  is  what 
part  of  ten  dollars?  One  dollar  is  how  many  times  a  dime — 
a  cent?  Five  dollars  is  how  many  dimes?  Reading  numbers 
and  Dollars  and  Cents  from  text-books.  References. — Same  as 
first  month.  Additional  References. — Nichols  New  Graded 
Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Book  V,  Lessons  13,  14,  124;  Buker- 
Felter  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  Part  I,  5A  and  5B,  pages  3,  6. 

Written. — Writing  numbers  of  three  periods  from  dicta- 
tion. Copying  numbers  from  text-books  and  blackboard. 
Writing  numbers  in  words  as :  Write  in  words  100,472 ;  86 ; 
97,516^816,304,072;  87,078;  1,100,100.  Writing  Dollars  and 
Cents  to  $10,000.00  from  dictation  and  books.  Writing 
Dollars  and  Cents  in  words,  as :  Write  in  words,  $4.72  = 
four  dollars  and  seventy-two  cents ;  $963.73  =  nine  hundred 
sixty-three  dollars  and  seventy-three  cents.  References. — See 
first  month's  list.    Additional  References. 

II.  Integers. — Fundamental  Operations. — Oral:  (1)  Ad- 
dition and  (2)  Subtraction  of  numbers  of  two  orders  con- 
tinued same  as  first  month.  Numbers  to  59.  Drills :  29  —  12  ; 
39  4-  12:  36  +  1 1 ;  28  pt.  +  17  pt. ;  15  oz.  +  31  oz. ;  36—  15. 


Addition  and  subtraction  drills  combined  as  59  —  (8  +  7  +  6) 
=  38;  59+  (7  +  8  +  4)  =78;  (49  —  21)  +  (17+  10)  = 
55.  Drill  on  use  of  parenthesis.  Daily  drills  in  addition  and 
subtraction  may  be  found  in  Jury,  O'Connell  and  Shallow's 
Arithmetic,  Fifth  Year,  First  Half,  page  16,  18,  24,  25,  26; 
Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Part  I,  pages  20 
and  21.  (3)  Multiplication-tables— 2  X  through  12  X- 
Drills — multipliers  through  8.  (4)  Division-tables — 2  -i- 
through  12  -h.  Drills — divisors  through  8 — uneven  and  even 
division.  At  sight  give  quotients:  27/9;  63/7;  85/9;  49/10; 
59/5;  48/7;  48/8;  63/12;  71/11;  96/5. 

Multiplication  and  division  drills  combined  as:  (55  -h5)  X 
(64  -=-  8)  =  88.  For  additional  drills  in  the  four  funda- 
mental operations,  see  Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic, 
Part  I,  page  21 ;  Jury,  O'Connell  and  Shallow's  Arithmetic, 
Fifth  Year,  First  Half,  pages  27,  28,  29,  37,  39,  51,  62,  63.  Drill 
on  use  of  parenthesis  and  horizontal  line  between  multipliers 
and  divisors  in  examples  involving  multiplication  and  division; 
(3x8)  4x2  5x6  4x6  15x2 

as: =  2; =  4; =10; =  y2  ; 

(6x2)  2  3  12x4  5x2 

=  3.  Additional  drills. — Jury,  O'Connell  and  Shallow's 
Arithmetic,  Book  V,  First  Half,  pages  31,  29,  76. 

Written. —  (1)  Addition  and  (2)  Subtraction  of  numbers 
of  three  periods.  Dollars  and  Cents  to  $10,000.  (3)  Multi- 
plication of  numbers  of  three,  four,  five  and  six  orders  by  ten 
and  multiples  of  ten;  by  eleven,  and  twelve;  by  numbers  of 
one,  two,  three  orders  having  zero  in  the  tens  place,  as  97,684 
X  609;  73,856  X  90;  80,061  X  708;  36,941  X  12.  (4) 
Division  of  numbers  of  three,  four  and  five  orders  and  six 
orders  by  ten,  multiples  of  ten  to  one  hundred ;  by  eleven  and 
twelve.  Long  Division  by  numbers  of  two  orders  continued. 
(Special  attention  to  proofs  of  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division.)  (For  written  examples  in  fundamental  operations 
see  end  of  second  month's  plan.) 

III.  Factoring. — Oral:  (1)  Review  factor  and  common 
factor.  Continue  drills  in  factoring  and  selecting  of  common 
factors  of  two  or  more  numbers.  (Numbers  1  to  200.)  Ex- 
ample :  Give  the  common  factors  of  144  and  288  ;  144  and  168 ; 
200  and  150;  200  and  100;  25,  150,  175  and  200,  etc  (2) 
Illustration  and  definition  of  prime  factor.  (Review  prime 
number  as  taught  first  month.)  Selection  of  prime  factors  of 
numbers  from  one  to  144.  Problems  involving  prime  factors ; 
as:    How  many  books  at  7  cents  each  can  I  buy  for  49  cents? 

Drills:  Give  prime  factors  of:  33,  49,  56,  55,  71,  39,  60. 
Additional  references. — Harvey's  Practical  Arithmetic,  Book 
II,  page  76;  The  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Book  IV;  Byrnes,  Rich- 
man,  and  Roberts,  pages  9,  25,  26;  Dubb's  Arithmetical  Prob- 
lems, page  75.  (3)  Use  of  prime  factor  in  finding  least 
common  multiple.  Definition  of  multiple,  least  common 
multiple.  Difference  between  factor  and  multiple.  Drills: 
Give  5  multiples  of  2,  3.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  etc.  Give 
a  factor  of  24,  2.  18,  27.  etc.  Give  a  common  multiple  and 
a  factor  of  2  and  4;  6  and  8;  7,  21.  49:  19,  38:  24,  16,  8.  8 
and  80.  (4)  Addition  and  subtraction  of  easy  fractions,  least 
common  denominator,  found  at  sight :  z/s  +  1/9 ;  2/7  —  ' 
3/24  +  }i;  7/6—  #;  4/9  —  %\  7/21  -  1/7;  9/24  —  y3; 
•6/16  —  %,  etc. 

Written. —  (1)  Finding  factors,  common  factors  and  prime 
factors  of  larger  numbers,  as:     168,  243,  215.  365,  448,  585, 
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640.  792,  840,  972.  1,045.  1,152.  References.— Dubb's 
Arithmetical  Problems,  pages  75-76.     Buker-Felter,  Book  II, 

Part  I.  5A  and  5B,  pages  33,  36;  ex.  43.  Walsh's  Grammar 
School  Arithmetic,  Part  I,  page  61.  (2)  Finding  L.  C.  M.  of 
two  or  more  numbers,  as:  (a)  12,  28,  42;  (b)  24.  30,  40;  (c) 
96,  120,  160;  (d)  12,  15,  18,  20.  (For  additional  examples 
in  1..  C.  M.  see  end  of  second  month's  plan.) 

IV.  fractions  and  Mixed  X umbers. — Oral:  (a)  Con- 
tinued  practice  in  changing  mixed  numbers  to  improper 
fraction-  and  improper  fractions  to  mixed  numbers:  as,  Re- 
duce 47/11,  84  9,  150/10,  144/11.  69  12,  etc.,  to  mixed  num- 
bers. Reduce  I  1,  13,  8  2/10,  7  3  21,  9  4  is  to  improper 
fractions.  For  drills  see  first  month's  plan.  also.  Jury.  O'Con- 
nell  and  Shallow,  Book  V,  First  Half,  pages  33,  27.  Nichols 
New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Book  Y,  pages  22.  53; 
ex.  15.  Id.  page  129.  (b)  Continued  practice  in  reduction 
of  fractions  to  higher  terms  and  lower  terms.  Drills :  Change 
2/7.  1  14.  y2,  4/8  to  56ths;  34/50  to  ?/100.  Change  84  96, 
240/360,  75/100,  25/90  to  lowest  terms.  References.— See 
first  month's  plan  also  Nichols  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic, 
Book  V,  pages  22,  53,   129. 

Written. —  (a)  Application  of  finding  L.  C.  M.  in  Addi- 
tion and  Subtraction  of  fractions  and  Mixed  Numbers. 
(Common  denominators  of  fractions  to  be  no  larger  than  80. 
Common  denominator  to  be  found  by  finding  the  L.  C.  M.  of 
the  denominators  of  the  fractions. ) 

Subtraction  of  Fractions  and  Mixed  Numbers. — Type  ex- 
amples: 863  4/12  —  73u  2/12  =  127^;  9,687  5/12  — 
1.416J4  =  8,271  1/12;  8,756  -  8.134',  =  621%. 

B.  Cancellation. — Teach  principle  involved — multiplying  or 
dividing  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a  fraction  by  the 
same  number  does  not  alter  the  value  of  the  fraction.  Steps. — 
I.  Reduction  of  fractions  to  lowest  terms  i  elimination  or  can- 
cellation of  common  factor).  II.  Multiplication  of  a  fraction 
by  a  fraction.  Ill  Multiplication  of  a  fraction  by  an  integer — 
8  12  X  6.  IV.  Multiplication  of  an  integer  by  a  fraction — 
15  X  3/9.  (For  examples  and  references  see  end  of  second 
month's  plan.  ) 

Oral  Drills. — Fractions  and  Mixed  Numbers. — Addition: 
Common  denominator  found  by  inspection:     l/$  +  A  =       ! 

A  +  A  =  ;A  +  A  =  ':%  +  %=  ;  Vi  +  A  =  ; 
A  +  A  =  ;y4  +  y3=  -,y4  +  y8=  ■,  y3  +  y6  -,a  + 
A  =  ■,%  +  %=  -,y4  +  y8  =  -,y3  +  y2=  -y2  + 
y5  =    ;  y4  +  2/4  =    ;  =  •,  y3  +  1/7  =    ;y2  + 

%  =    ;xA  +  ys=    ;  A  +7A=    . 

Subtraction.—^  —  A  =  "  lA  = 

-i/7  =    ;$i  —  y4=    •y2  —  y3  =    -,a  —  A 

-,a- 


=    :y4-  ys  =    ;  y6  -  1/7  =    ;  7/12  -  y3 


yt=    -y3  —  y5=    -,y4  —  y4  = 


3  7 


:  V2  -a  =  -,a  —  a, 


\A 


~/6   = 

A  = 


:  U 


=    ;  7/9  —  y2  =     :  A  —  A  =    ;  M  —  1/7  =    ;  A  —  A 
=     ;%  —  y4=     :  %  —A=    ■ 

Multiplication.— A  X  A  =  ;  A  X  A  =  ;  Ys  of  A 
-=  ;tf,ofy3=  ;Y3X2A=  ;  A  X  A  =  :  As  X  Ys 
=  -A4oiA=  ■y60(A=  ;AXA  =  ;AX  A 
=  ;y6Xy6=  ;A  of  4/7  =  ;  3/5  X  5  =  ;  4/8  X  16 
=  -XXA=  ;  AX  5/9=  :  '  -f  3/s  =  ;3/12x 
9  =  ;  24  X  4/8  =  .  The  above  drills  may  be  written  on 
the  blackboard.  Children  find  answers  at  sight.  Graded  Ex- 
n  Arithmetic,  Book  Y,  First  Half,  page?  14  65.  64 
SO,  184,  35.  46,  65. 


Y.  Denominate  Numbers. — Oral:  Review  and  drill  upon 
measures  taught  during  first  month.  Teach  Weight  Measure 
and  how  it  is  used.  Weight  Measure  is  used  in  weighing 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,  butter,  coal,  meat,  hay,  etc.  Teach  cwt.  ami 
ton.  Drills  in  changing  from  higher  to  lower  denominations 
and  lower  to  higher,  as :  How  many  lb.  in  32  oz.  ?  How 
many  oz.  in  8  lb.?  Oz.  in  A  of  a  lb.?  Oz.  in  2]A  lb.?  Find 
As,  Ys,  Ys,  Ys  of  64,  16,  48,  32.  80'oz. 

Oral  Problems. —  (1)  At  3  cents  an  ounce,  what  will  a 
pound  of  butter  cost?1  (48  cents.)  (2)  A  grocer  sold  y3  of 
a  pound  of  tea  to  a  customer  and  y4  to  another.  How  much 
did  he  sell?  |  1  5  12.  i  (3)  A  grocer  sold  y4  of  a  pound  of 
tea.  How  many  ounces  did  he  sell?  i  12  ounces.)  Addi- 
tional oral  problems  using  denominate  numbers  may  be  found 
in  Byrnes,  Richman  &  Roberts'  Arithmetic,  Book  I\",  page 
103;  Harvey's  Practical  Arithmetic,   Hook  II,  page  167. 

Written  Problems  on  Denominate  X umbers. —  (1)  Change 
4,867  pounds  to  ounces.  (77.872  ounces.)  (2)  How  many 
ounces  in  432  pounds?  (6,912  ounces.)  (3)  A  man  bought 
648  pounds  of  candy.  3/£  vvere  chocolates.  How  mam  pound- 
were  not  chocolates?  (405  pounds.)  Additional  examples 
may  be  selected  from  Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic. 
Book  I,  pages  45,  47;  Harvey's  Practical  Arithmetic.  Book  II, 
page  167. 

VI.  Problems. — Same  as  first  month.  Drills  on  fractional 
parts  of  numbers  should  be  continued  same  as  first  month. 
See  references  under  problems  for  first  month. 

VII.  Bills. — Study  of  model  bill-.  Special  attention  to  be 
paid  to  proper  heading.  Teach  terms,  debtor,  creditor — buyer, 
seller.  Name  and  address  of  debtor  and  creditor.  Business  of 
creditor.  Date  of  bill.  Mode!  bills  may  be  found  in  Walsh's 
Grammar  School  Arithmetic.  Book  I.  pages  104  and  144; 
Buker-Felter's  Arithmetic.  Book  II.  I 'art  I.  5  A  and  5B,  pages 
79  and  80;  Nichols  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  Book 
V,  pages  26  and  27. 

VIII.  Terms. —  Prime  factor,  multiple,  least  common  mul- 
tiple and  review  of  first  month's  list. 

IX.  Signs. — Same  as  first  month. 

7"v/v    Examples. — Fundamental   Operations:     Addition. — 

(1)  460,127,483  +  82,607.58')  4-  38,741  +  763,549  + 
7,842,763   82,607,589   ::   633,987,714.      (2)  96,840   +   7,865 

+  59,509  +  79,819        99, =  344.032.     (3)  763,417,376 

+  122,784,893  +  96,900  +  9,009  +  9  =  886,308,187.  (4) 
$3,764.43  4-  $906.38  +  $74,938.92  +  $86,432.84  +  $.21  = 
si oo.042.78.  (5)  $978.16  +  $73l>.10  -f-  $1,000  +  $683.10  + 
$16,873.40  4-  $1,998.89  S22.272.65.  (6)  $.03  +  $738.16 
+  $27.01  4-  $10,987.01  +  $.50  =  SI  1.752.71. 

Problems  Based  on  .  Iddition. —  (  1  )  A  dealer  sold  wheat  as 
follows:  Monday,  2.176  bu. ;  Tuesday,  1.085  bu. ;  Wednesday. 
1,694  bu.;  Thursday.  2.642  bu. ;  Friday,  918  bu. ;  Saturday. 
2.^(J  bu.  Total  bu,  sold?  11,382  bu.  (2)  Find  the  entire 
weight  of  five  loads  of  hay  weighing  respectively  l.'»86  lb.. 
!,2  10  lb.,  2,086  lb.,  1,789  lb.  and  2,064  lb.  10.165  lb.  For  addi- 
tional examples  and  problems  in  addition  see  Nichols  Graded 
Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  Book  V,  page  3,  and  references  for 
problems  given  for  first  month. 

Subtraction.— (1)    100.000,000  --  987,642  =  '><>.o\2JK. 

(2)  36.040,632  —  6,987,543  =  29.053,089.  (3)  Difference  be- 
tween $50,000  and  $.50  =  $49,999.50.  (4  i  $549.37  —  $99.89 
=  $449.48. 

(Continued  on  page  103.) 
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ARITHMETIC— 5B 

Type  Examples — Second  Month,  factoring:  Prime  Factors 
of:  (1)  225  =  3,3,  5,  5 ;  (2)  420  =  2,  2,  3,5,7;  (3)  546  = 
2,  3,  7,  13;  (4)   570  =  2,3,  5,  19. 

For  additional  examples  see,  Dubb's  Arithmetical  Problems, 
page  75.  Buker-Felter  Arithmetic.  Book  II,  Part  I,  59  and  5/>. 
page  33. 

Common  Prime  Factors  of:  (1)  75  and  105  =  3,  5;  (2) 
96  and  120  =  2,2,2,3;  (3)  126  and  168  =  2,  3,  7;  (4)  216 
and  297  =  3,  3,  3;  (5)   315  and  525  =  3,  5,  7. 

For  additional  examples  see,  Dubb's  Arithmetical  Problems, 
page  76. 

Least  Common  Multiple:    (1)  2-3-4-6=  12;  (2)  2-8-4  = 
16;  (3)  2-4-10-5  =  20;  (4)   2-3-6-9  =  18;  (5)  2-3-4-8-12  = 
24;  (6)  2-3-6-8  =  24;  (7)   3-4-6-8-12  =  24;  (8)  4-6-8-12  = 
24:  (9)   2-4-14-7  =  28;  (10)  2,  3,  5,  6  =  30. 

For  additional  examples  see — Walsh's  Gram.  School.  Arith. 
I,  pages  64,  65  ;  Buker-Felter  Arith.,  Book  II,  Part  I,  pages  41 
and  42;  Harvey's  Practical  Arith.  II,  page  80;  Pupils'  Arith., 
by  Byrnes-Richman  &  Roberts,  Book  IV,  page  29:  Jury, 
O' Council  &  Shallozv,  V,  First  Half,  page  11,  ex.  1,  2,  6,  7; 
page  13,  ex.  1,  2,  3,  6,  7;  page  15,  ex.  1,  6;  page  17,  ex.  5,  9; 
page  28,  ex.  9.    Dubb's  Arith.  Problems,  pages  78-79. 

Addition  of  Fractions  and  Mixed  Numbers. —  (1)  16%  -\- 
29  11/24  +  38  5/7  =  85.  (2)  37y2  +  27%  +  15%  +  IS-1.'; 
=  99%.  (3)  28%  +  18%  +  28  5/9  +  24%  =  100  5/9.  (4) 
23%  +  72%  +  29%  +  37%  =  165  11/24.  (5)  16%  +  27% 
+  39%  +  45%  :  :  129%.  (6)  39%  +  83%  +  27%  + 
81  3/10  =  232  13/30.  (7)  12%  4-  27  7/18  +  36  8/9  + 
49  5/12  =  126  19/36. 

For  additional  examples  of  same  type  see — Walsh's  Gram. 
School  Arith.,  Part  I,  pages  5,  6,  7,  8,  9;  Nichols'  New  Graded 
Lessons  in  Arith.  V,  page  129:  Buker-Felter  Arith.  II,  Part  I, 
pages  91-92;  Dubb's  Arith.  Problems,  pages  88,  89,  90,  91; 
Milne's  Intermediate  Arith.,  page  90 :  Graded  Exercises  in 
Arith.  V,  First  Half,  by  Jury,  O'Connell  &  Shallozv,  page  13, 
ex.  4,  8,  9;  page  19,  ex.  5,  10;  page  17,  ex.  2,7,%;  page  21, 
ex.  10. 

Subtraction  of  Fractions  and  Mixed  Numbers. —  (1) 
132  17/18  —  18  7/18  =  114  5/9.  (2)  65  11/24  —  57  5/16  = 
8  7/48.  (3)  863  4/12  —  136  1/12  =  727%.  (4)  9,687  5/18 
—  1,416  1/9  =  8,271%.  (5)  8.756  5/75  —  1,984  1/25  = 
6,772  2/25. 

For  additional  type  examples  in  subtraction  of  fractions, 
see — Walsh's  Nezv  Gram.  School  Arith.,  Part  I,  page  66; 
Dubb's  Arith.  Problems,  pages  88-89. 

Problems  based  on  Addition  and  Subtraction  of  Fractions 
and  Mixed  Numbers. —  (1)  A  merchant  sold  17%  yards  of 
muslin,  14%  yards  of  silk  and  as  many  yards  of  calico  as  the 
other  two  together.  How  many  yards  did  he  sell?  64%  yards. 
(2)  Four  loads  of  barley  measured  as  follows:  35?$  bu. : 
33  7/16  bu. ;  36  9/32  bu. ;'  34  17/64  bu.  How  man  bushels  in 
all?  139  39/64  bushels.  (3)  How  much  heavier  is  a  cheese 
weighing-  40%  pounds  than  one  weighing  26%  pounds?  14% 
pounds. 

Additional  problems  in  addition  and  subtraction  of  frac- 
tions may  be  found  in  Dubb's  Practical  Arith.,  pages  88,  89, 
90,  91 ;  Milne's  Intermediate  Arith.,  pages  89,  90,  93;  Walsh's 
Gram.  School  Arith.  I,  page  69:  Harvey's  Practical  Arith.  II, 
pages  96,  97. 


Combination  of  Addition  and  Subtraction  of  Fractions. — 
( 1)  8  4/7  +  5%  +  3%  —  9  9/14  ==  7  45/56;  (2)  45%  + 
20%  +  8%  —  17  14/15  =  56  55/51,:  (3)  32%  +  193%  + 
8  7/25  —  29  17/20  =  30  53/100:  (4)  18%  +  27%  +  39",  — 
27%  =  57  7/40:  (5)  68%  +  24%  +  18%  —  39  9/16  = 
71  47/48. 

Changing  Improper  Fractions  to  Mixed  Numbers. — 562/19 
=  29  11/19;  H71/23  =  37  20/23;  1623/37  ::  43  32/37; 
1911/39  =  49. 

For  additional  examples  sec — Dubb's  Arithmetical  Prob- 
lems, page  83 ;  Graded  F.xercises  in  Arith.  V,  First  Half,  Jury, 
O'Connell  &  Shallow,  page  26,  ex.  2.  (>,  7 ;  Harvey's  Pract. 
Arith.,  page  91  ;  Milne's  Intermediate  Arith.,  page  84. 

Changing  Mixed  Numbers  to  Improper  Fractions. — 49  9/25 
=  1234/25^;  57  27/37  =  2136/37;  65  44/45  =  2969/45; 
78  43/59  =  4645/59. 

For  similar  examples  see — Milne's  Intermediate  Arith.. 
page  83;  Harvey's  Pract.  Arith.,  page  91  ;  Dubb's  Arithmetical 
Problems,  page  83  ;  Jury,  O'Connell  &  Shallow's  Arith.  V, 
First  Half,  page  15,  ex.  7,  page  26,  ex.  7. 

Multiplication  of  Fractions.  A  Fraction  b\  a  Fraction. — 
(1)  %  X  8/12  =  %;  (2)  %  X  %  X  4/9  =  7/24;  (3)  % 
X  %  X  6/10  =  %  ;  (4)  %  X  7/9  X  15/18  =  35/81 ;  (5) 
%  X  13/24  X  6/7  =  13/42;  (6)  25/36  X  %  X  3/10  =  %. 

For  similar  examples  see — Milne's  Intermediate  Arith., 
page  100;  Dubb's  Arithmetical  Problems,  page  91;  Byrnes, 
Richman  &  Roberts'  Pupils'  Arith.  IV,  page  38;  Jury,  O'Con- 
nell &  Shallozv's  Arith.  V,  First  Half,  page  32,  ex.  4,  7 :  page 
34,  ex.  3,  4,  5 ;  page  38.  ex.  4,  8,  9. 

B.  Fraction  by  an  Integer  and  Integer  by  Fraction. — -(1) 
8/12  X  96  =  64;  (2)  13/3  X  36  =  168;  (3)  6  X  7/10  = 
21/5  =  4%  ;  (4)  9  X  8/9  =  8 ;  (5)  16/24  X  8  X  7/4  =  28/3 
=  9%  ;  (6)   10  X  9/8  =  45/4  =11%. 

For  additional  examples  see — Walsh's  New  Grain.  School 
Arith.  I,  page  74;  Harvey's  Practical  Arith.,  page  101. 

32  X  36  X  55 
Drill  Work. — Solve — using  Cancellation:  (1)  

48  X  20  X  15 

27X12X40X50  24X15X12 

=  4%:  (2) =  2  11/182:  (3) 


18  X  26  X  28  X  24 
36  X  10  X  13 

3  3/7;  (4) =  9  5/33. 


9  X  20  X  7 


15  X  9  X  11 

Additional  examples  may  be  found  in  Byrnes,  Richman  & 
Roberts'  Pupils'  Arith.  IV.  page  27:  Jury,  O'Connell  &  Shal- 
lozv's Graded  Ex.  I',  First  Half,  page  32,  ex.  6;  page  31  :  page 
30  ex.  1.  2.  3,  6.  7.  8;  page  43.  ex.  10.  5:  page  4'>.  ex.  5:  page 
82,  ex.  3. 

Problems  Based  on  Multiplication  of  Fractions. —  (1)  What 
will  16  pairs  of  shoes  cost  at  $%  per  pair?  $14.  (  2)  Find  the 
cost  of  24  pairs  of  gloves  at  $%  per  pair.  $18.  (3)  A  man 
had  216  cows.  %  were  white.  How  many  white  cows  were 
there?  162.  (4)  What  is  the  value  of  %  of  a  yard  of  silk 
if  it  is  selling  at  $.75  per  yard.    $.60. 

Problems. — Special  J'ype. — Finding  one  or  more  of  the 
equal  parts  of  numbers.  (See  references  for  first  month.) 
Additional  problems — second  month. 

Oral. —  (1)  James  had  45  marbles  and  his  brother  5/9  as 
many.     How  many  had  his  brother ?     (25.1     (2)    If  a  yard  of 
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ribbon  costs  16  cents  how  much  will  }$  of  a  yard  cost?  (6c.) 
(3)  Mary  had  60  cents.  She  spent  %  of  it  for  a  pound  of 
candy.     How  many  cents  had  she  left?     (10c.) 

ritten.— (1)  The  diameter  of  the  earth  is  8,000  miles. 
Whal  thatdistance?    5,000 mile- .    (2)   A  train  traveled 

300  miles  in  six  hours.  In  3  hours  it  had  -one  3/6  of  the  dis- 
tance. How  far  had  it  gone  in  3  hours.  150  miles.  (,3)  A 
house  worth  $5,000  was  sold  E<  its  value.     What  was 

the  selling  price?  $4,000.  (4  i  From  a  farm  of  27r>  acres, 
.'5  was  sold.  How  many  acres  were  sold?  165  acres.  (5) 
How  manj  feet  in  3/10  of  a  mile?     1584  feet. 

I  See  references  for  first  month.  I  Similar  problems  may  be 
found  in  Harvey's  Practical  Arithmetic,  pages  113,  115; 
Graded  Exercises  in  Arith.  /'.  First  Half,  by  Jury,  O'Connell 
and  Shallow,  page  8,  ex.  5,  9,  1":  page  10,  ex.  5,  9,  10;  page 

2.  ex.9. 

al  Problems — for  Second  Month — One  or  Two  Opera- 

-(1)   A  man  had  $6  .    Left  $2^.    (2) 

l!  ii  apples  cost  14  cents,  what  will  3  cost?    7  cents.    9  cost? 

21  cents.     12  cost?    28  cents.     (3)   At  12  cents  an  ounce,  what 

is  the  cost  of  7  ounces  of  baking  powder  ?    84  cent-,     i-h    I  low 

many  ounces  in  2'_.  pounds?    40  ounces.     (5)   I  sold  31/l  yards 

..rds  of  velvet.     How  many  yards  did  I  sell? 

;  rom  60  take  24.     Find  ?4  of  the  remainder? 

27.     (7)   If  impound  of  soap  costs  10  cents,  what  is  the  cost 

of  3  pounds?    60  cents.     (8)   John  is  going  on  a  journey  of 

100  miles.    If  he  travels  }i  of  the  distance  in  the  cars  and  the 

rest  in  a  coach,  how  far  will  he  go  in  the  coach?    25  miles. 

Similar  problems  may  be  found  in  Walsh's  Arith.  I.  pages 
3,  4.  8,  11,  15,  22.  23,  52.  53,  67,  68,  74,  75,  78,  82;  Har, 

7/i.  //.  pages  25,  26,  27.  32,  33,  34,  45.  46,  63,  64,  ''4. 
115. 

Third  Month. 

1.  Integers. — 1.  Notation  and  numeration  of  three 
periods  of  integers.     Practice   in   reading  and   writing  num- 

of  one.  two,  and  three  periods,  especially  numbers  con- 
taining   ciphers,    as:      404,000;    440,400;    600,060;    60,600; 

7 ;  7,070.     Numbers  may  also  be  read  from  text-books. 

alsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic.  Part.  1.  Page  17. 
3,C00,560;     5,009,008;     7,090,070;    9,843,000.— 

ds  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  Book  V.  Pages  14, 
15.  l.')20;  3,906.7;  203;  .203;  406,740,110.  Write  in  words: 
303;  99;  2.020;  120:  9.9;  4,040,030;  605;  100.001; 
1,110,120.101. 

2.  Daily  practice  in  the  fundamental  operations,  with  at- 
on   to  accuracy  and   rapidity. —  Walsh's  Grammar  School 

Arithmetic.  Part  I.  Pages  18,  20,  21. — Oral  Exercises. — 
!.  1200X6;  2.  1800X4;  3.  2500X3:  4.  1700X5:  5. 
1400X7:  6.  1300x9;  7.  2300x3;  8.  3200  X  2;  9.  1500  X 
4:  10.  1200X8;  11.  2100X4;  12.  1400X6;  13.  4100X2; 
14.  1600  X  5;  15.  2200x3. 

:     56  +  25  ;  47  4-  47 ;  22  4-  68 ;  32  4-  48 ;  29  4- 
.5  4-  26. 

Give  remainders  :     81  —  56 :  750  —  190 :  94  —  47  ;   510  — 

;  66  —28;  630  —  150;  72  —  39;  820  —  160. 

(live  products:  410X6;  310x9;  420X4;  630X3; 
740  X  2. 

Give  quotients:  168 -r- 3;  168 -=-56;  1470  H- 7;  1470 -i- 
210:  196-7-4;  196-=- 49;  2790-T-9;  2790-^310. 

Written. — Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic.     Part  I. 


Pages  18,  20.  27,083,549  4-  3,006,005  4-  20,080,070  4-  1,647,- 
893  4-  206,045  4-  73,000  4-  180,059 ;  508,900,007  4-  4,629,880 
4-  25,936,097  4-  134,870,603  4-  59,009,300  4-  7,000,004  4- 
686,909;  243,576,908  4-  5,987,600  4-  380,070  4-  68,000  4- 
593,056  4-  2,384,672  4-  59,876,004. 

34,463  -f-  370;  823,150  -=-  1298;  639.712  -j-  624;  345,738  -+- 
7210;  861,704  -h  351. 

Nichols"  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  Books  V. 
Pages  2,  5,  8.  8277  4-  6949  4-  9788  4-  9686  4-  6798  4-  5848 
+  7984  4-  5878;  7281  4-  4969  4-  8799  4-  8698  4-  9769  4-' 
4858  4-  8979  4-  7857 ;  6987  4-  6668  4-  7875  4-  8997  4-  4885 
4-  9796  4-  8689  4-  8799;  9752  4-  7831  4-  5527  4-  9886  4- 
7734  4-  9958  4-  9475  4-  6279. 

Subtract  and  check  each  answer.  ^21.06  —  7.86;  $34.18 
—  15.86;  $91.02  —  78.15;  $87.01  —  61.78;  $230.10—  197.15; 
84,965  —  58,096;  80,407  —  42,186. 

Multiply  ".765,489  X  8:  8,937,546  X  7;  4,843,749  X  9; 
5,683,654  X  6;  736,584  X  97;  23,090  4-  478. 

3.  Study  of  factors  and  multiples. — Review  terms  in- 
teger, common  factor,  prime  factor,  multiple. 

An  integer  is  any  whole  number. 

The  factors  of  a  number  are  the  integers  whose  product 
makes  the  number. 

2  and  3  are  factors  of  6. 

2,  3,  and  5  are  factors  of  30. 

A  number  that  has  no  factors  is  a  yv,  ...    number. 

1,  2.  3,  5,  7  are  prime  numbers. 

A  number  that  contains  another  number  an  exact  number 
of  times  is  a  multiple  of  that  number. 

24  is  a  multiple  of  12. 

36,  48  are  multiples  of  12. 

30  is  a  multiple  of  2,  3,  5,  6,  10,  15. — Walsh. 

Exercises  in  factoring  and  finding  Least  Common  Mul- 
tiple.— Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic.  Part  I.  Pa  fes 
60,  64,  65. 

Oral  Exercises.  Give  the  prime  factors,  commencing  with 
the  smallest.  15,  40,  64,  80.  P..  48,  72.  81.  24,  54,  74,  82, 
32,  56,  76,  84,  36,  60,  77,  85. 

( rive  the  least  common  multiple  of:  16  and  24  —  2,  3,  5,  9, 
10;  12  and  15  —  2,  3,  5.  6.  9,  10;  3.  9.  11  —  3.  6,9,  12.  14,  18; 
4,  12,  16  —  2,  7,  14,  3,  9 ;  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  —  5.  10,  20.  25.  50. 

Written   exercises:      180,  92,    100,   576,  86,  93,    120, 
87,94.  210,  1152. 

Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of:  4,  6,  3,  5,  8,  20:  20,  30.  40,  50:  <).  15, 
15.  4,  4,  12.  2r ;  2.  3,  4,  6,  8,  12,  16,  24;  2.  3.  5.  7.  5.  14.  10,  12, 
24;  24,  12,  5,  3,  10,  IS;  2,  3,  5,  6,  8,  10,  15.  P..  80;  11,  3.  7. 
77,  33. — Nichols"  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  Book  /'. 
Page  43. 

Find  the  prime  factors  of:  210,  42,  60,  72.  45,  132.  64,  96, 
75,84. — Buker-Felter  Arithmetics.    Book  II.    Parti.   Page  41. 

Find  the  L.  C.  M.:  12  and  IS;  46,  56,  and  70;  21  and  35; 
54.  72.  and  27:  IS,  36,  and  72;  12,  30,  and  45:  32.  36,  and  64. 

Principle. —  The  product  of  two  or  more  numbers  equals 
the  product  of  all  the  prime  factors  of  the  numbers.  35  X  12 
=  420;  35  =  5X7;12  =  2X2X3;5X7X2X2X 
3  =  420. 

Find  the  product  of:  36  and  72;  96  and  144:  56  and  63; 
80  and  90;  10,  20,  and  50;  84,  96,  and  60.  Prove  that  the 
above  principle  is  true  by  factoring  the  numbers  and  finding 
the  products  of  the  factors. 
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ARITHMETIC— 6A 

Third  Day. — Percentage,  Case  II. 

(1)  A  stock  dealer  sold  80  cows  from  a  herd  of  400  cattle. 
What  per  cent,  did  he  sell?  (2)  A  merchant  shipped  2,500 
bushels  of  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  600  bushels 
were  spoiled  by  fire.  What  per  cent,  were  spoiled?  (3)  If 
6  oranges  of  a  box  containing  5  dozens  are  not  good,  what 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  are  good?  (4)  Of  144  yards  of  rib- 
bon 108  have  been  sold.  What  per  cent,  has  been  sold?  What 
per  cent,  remained?  (5)  A  fruit  grower  transplanted  250 
peach  trees  and  210  died.     What  per  cent,  died? 

Fourth  Day. — Continue  as  above. 

(1)  A  boy  had  480  marbles.  He  gave  away  180.  What 
part  did  he  give  away?  What  decimal  part  did  he  give  away? 
What  per  cent,  did  he  give  away?  (2)  I  invested  $1,480  in 
business  and  lost  $370.  What  was  the  per  cent,  lost?  (3)  A 
boy  deposited  $80  in  the  bank  last  year  and  $100  this  year. 
What  per  cent,  more  did  he  deposit  this  year?  (4)  If  a  dealer 
buys  a  piano  for  $300  and  sells  it  for  $420,  how  much  does 
he  gain?  What  part  of  the  cost  is  this?  What  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  is  it? 

Fifth  Day. — Review  and  Test. 

Seventh  Week. 

1.  Review  Common  Fractioyis.  Types  I  and  II.  Teach 
Type  III.  Principle:  Dividing  numerator  dii'ides  the 
fraction.— (a)  14/15  -4-  7  =  ?  (b)  8/11  +  2  =  ?  (c) 
30/41  -4-  6  =:  ?  (d)  42/  v5=?  (e)  46/5  -^-  9  =  ? 
(f)  41/3  H-8  =  ? 

2.  Review  Common  Fractions.  Type  III.  Teach  Type  IV. 
Principle:     Dividing    denominator    multiplies    the   fraction. — 

3  7  13 

(a)   -  -  =    ?     (b)  -  -  =    ?     (c) =    ?     (d) 

8-^2  16  -=-  2  96  -h  4 

2/9x3=?     (e)    19/72  X  2  =   ?     (f)    14/51   X  3  =   ? 

3.  Drill  on  all  per  cent,  equivalents  of  business  fractions. 
Problems  in  percentage.     Case  I. 

4.  Problems  in  percentage.  Case  II. — (1)  A  man  worth 
$250,000  lost  $27,500.  What  per  cent,  of  his  money  remained  ? 
(2)  If  a  man  had  $1,275  and  spent  $210  for  a  carriage,  $112 
for  a  horse  and  $86  for  a  harness,  what  per  cent,  of  his  money 
remained?  (3)  A  farmer  having  360  sheep,  lost  18.  What  per 
cent,  did  he  lose?  What  per  cent,  remained?  (4)  Out  of  a 
school  of  2,400  pupils,  120  were  graduated.  What  per  cent. 
were  graduated  ?  (5)  A  man  had  $2,500  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  and  $2,775  at  the  end.  How  much  did  he  gain  ?  What 
per  cent,  did  he  gain  ? 

5.  Decimals — Division. —  (1)  How  many  towel  racks  can 
be  made  out  of  120  feet  of  lumber  if  each  requires  2.6  feet? 
(2)  If  $640.05  are  paid  for  75.3  tons  of  coal,  what  is  the  price 
per  ton?  (3)  If  3.4  feet  of  an  iron  bar  weighs  9.54  pounds, 
how  much  will  17.8  feet  of  the  same  bar  weigh?  (4)  At  $.75 
a  bushel  of  corn,  how  many  bushels  can  be  bought  for  $828? 
(5)  The  distance  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  is  90  miles. 
How  long  will  it  take  a  train  to  cover  that  distance  if  it  travels 
at  the  rate  of  210.875  miles  an  hour?    Test. 

Eighth  Week. 
1.  Time  Measure. —  (1)  Change  24/  days  to  hours.     (2) 
Change  20/  hours  to  minutes.     (3)   Change  15  days  and  10 
hours   to   hours.      (4)   Change    14   hours   and    10  minutes   to 
minutes.    (5)  Change  4  hours  30  minutes  to  seconds. 


2.  Time  measure  continued. —  (1)  Change  1,500  hours  to 
months,  days  and  hours.  (2)  Change  1,600  hours  to  days, 
hours  and  minutes.  (3)  Change  1,450  days  to  months,  weeks 
and  days.  (4)  Change  976  minutes  to  days,  hours  and 
minutes.  (5)  Add  23  hours,  15  hours,  \h  hours;  40  minutes, 
20  minutes,  25  minutes ;  20  seconds,  30  seconds,  25  seconds. 

3.  Dates. —  (1)  Find  the  time  from  September  14,  1914,  to 
today.  (2)  Find  the  age  of  Washington,  born  February  22, 
1732,  died  January  29,  1798.  (3)  Find  the  time  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  election  of  Washington. 
(4)  Find  the  time  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  (5)  Find  the  time  from  the 
election  of  Washington  to  the  election  of  Wilson. 

4.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  common  fractions  and  mixed 
numbers. 

5.  Monthly  test. 

Ninth  Week. 

1.  Percentage.  Case  I. —  (1)  A  farmer  raised  1,860  bushels 
of  potatoes.  He  sold  40  per  cent,  of  them  at  75  cents  a  bushel. 
For  what  still  remained  he  got  80  cents  a  bushel.  What  did  he 
get  for  the  entire  crop?  (2)  A  fruit  grower  having  sent 
2,200  baskets  of  peaches  to  New  York,  found  that  1 1  per  cent, 
of  them  had  decayed.  How  many  baskets  remained?  (3) 
Last  year  a  farmer  raised  740  bushels  of  corn.  If  he  raises 
27/  per  cent,  more  this  year,  how  many  bushel  does  he  raise 
this  year?  (4)  Bought  a  horse  for  $250,  for  what  must  I  sell 
it  to  gain  15  per  cent.?  (5)  Bought  a  house  for  $4,500  and 
had  $200  expenses  in  repairs.  What  must  I  sell  it  for  to  gain 
16  per  cent,  on  the  entire  cost? 

2.  Commission. —  (1)  A  commission  merchant  sold  480 
barrels  of  flour  at  $5.00  a  barrel  and  received  a  commission  of 
2  per  cent.  What  was  his  commission?  (2)  An  auctioneer 
sold  a  farm  for  $12,480  and  charged  3/  per  cent,  commission 
and  $50  for  advertising.  What  was  his  whole  bill?  (3)  An 
automobile  salesman  sold  4  Packard  cars  at  $2,400  each.  Re- 
ceived 4/  per  cent,  commission.  How  much  did  he  receive? 
(4)  The  agent  of  a  flour  concern  sold  775  barrels  of  flour  at 
$5.00  a  barrel  on  which  he  received  2/  per  cent,  commission. 
How  much  does  he  receive?  (5)  A  clerk  receives  $10  a  week 
and  1/  per  cent,  commission  on  goods  sold.  If  he  sells  $492 
worth  of  goods  in  a  week,  how  much  is  his  income  for  the  week  ? 

3.  Commission. — Continue  as  on  second  day. 

4.  Revietv  the  four  operations  of  decimals. 

5.  Weekly  test. 

Tenth  Week. 

1.  Avoirdupois  Weight. — (1)  Add:  14  pounds,  17  pounds, 
33  pounds,  12  ounces,  13  ounces,  2  ounces.  (2>  Mow  many 
tons  in  143  pounds,  649  pounds,  756  pounds  and  852  pounds? 
(3)  How  many  tons  in  84  bags  of  wheat  each  weighing  196 
pounds?  (4)  How  many  pounds  in  17/  tons.  (5)  What  will 
it  cost  to  ship  500  barrels  of  sugar  each  weighing  200  pounds, 
if  the  freight  charge  is  1/  cents  a  pound.  (6)  How  many 
12-ounce  loaves  of  bread  can  be  made  out  of  540  pounds  of 
flour? 

2.  Application  of  percentage  to  problems  in  avoirdupois 
weight. —  (1)  200  pounds  is  what  per  cent  of  2  tons?  (2) 
What  per  cent  of  2.5  pounds  is  5  ounces?  (3)  Wm.  Payne  & 
Co.,  bought  6  tons  of  iron  ore.  They  shipped  1,750  pounds 
to  R.  B.  Wilson,  Boston.  What  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity 
remained?      (4)   A  dealer  in  groceries  had   1,200  pounds  of 
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sugar.  He  sold  25  per  cent,  of  them  at  one  time  and  33y$  per 
cent,  at  another.  How  many  pounds  had  he  left?  What  per 
cent,  had  he  left?  (5)  A  meat  packer  sold  17.5  tons  of  beef 
in  January.  In  February  he  sold  1.250  pounds  more  than  that. 
What  per  cent,  more  did  he  sell  in  February?  (6)  The  cargo 
of  a  ship  consisted  of  24  tons  of  wheat.  1,700  pounds  were 
spoiled  by  water.     What  per  cent,  of  the  cargo  remained? 

3.  Review  multiplication  of  fractions  and  mixed  numbers. — 
i  1  i    What  will  493  pounds  of  tea  cost  at  $\s  per  pound?     (2) 

$3?i  a  yard,  find  the  cost  of  K>  .     (3)    What  will 

( >54  feet  of  rope  cost  at  $5/9  a  yard  ? 

4.  Division  of  fractions  and  mixed  numbers. —  (1)  If  one 
acre  of  land  costs  $79^s,  bow  many  acres  can  be  bought  for 
$1,587^?  (2)  I  spent  $13*3  in  8  days.  How  much  did  I 
spend  per  day?  (3)  If  one  cord  of  wood  costs  $93<s,  how 
many  cords  can  be  bought  for  $138J4. 

5.  problem.';.  Finding  fractional  part  of  a 
number. —  (  1 )  A  man  left  $3,500  to  his  son  and  daughter.  He 
left  the  son  5/7  of  the  amount.  How  much  did  the  daughter 
receive  ?  (  2  )  Out  of  a  school  of  2,400  pupils  f/s  were  present. 
How  many  were  present?  How  many  were  absent?  (3)  .Mr. 
Jones  hail  $1,600  in  the  bank.  The  bank  failed  and  depositors 
recei'  i  their  money.  How  much  did  .Mr.  Jones  receive? 
(4)  The  income  on  Mr.  Brown's  property  is  $4,500.  He 
spends  %  of  it  for  living  expenses  and  '  _■  for  general  expenses. 
What  part  of  his  money  has  he  left?    I  low  much  money  has  he 

I  5  i    1  have  a  -\s  share  in  a  business  worth  $7,200;  what  is 
my  share  worth  ? 

Eleventh  Week. 

1.  Problems:  Given  the  fractional  part  of  a  number  to  find 
tile  number. —  (1)  %  of  my  money  is  $180.  What  is  all  my 
money?  (2)  I  had  $35  \shich  is  1/20  of  what  my  brother  had. 
I  low  much  did  my  brother  have?  (3)  Sold  a  house  for  $3,600, 
which  was  only  ;.)  of  what  it  cost  me.  How  much  did  it  cost? 
(4)  Bought  an  automobile  for  $1,250,  which  was  only  5/7  of 
what  I  sold  it  for.  How  much  did  I  sell  it  for?  (5)  A  fac- 
tory's payroll  in  September  amounted  to  $4,800.  This  was 
6/7  of  what  it  was  in  October.  How  much  was  it  in  (  (ctober? 
(6)  Sold  goods  at  a  profit  of  $240.  The  profit  is  3/20  of  the 
cost.  Find  the  cost?  (7)  John  had  270  marbles.  This  was 
Y%  of  what  Jim  had.     How  many  had  Jim? 

2.  Continue  as  ah 

3.  Continue  as  above. 

4.  Review — Avoirdupois  Weight. —  (  1  )  How  many  8-ounce 
packages  can  be  made  from  255'  i  pounds  of  tea?  How  many 
4-ounce  packages  from  the  same  amount?  (2)  I  low  many 
ounces  in  59  pounds  7  ounces?  (3)  How  many  pounds  and 
ounces  in  357  ounces?  (4i  How  many  pounds  in  24!/<  ton-" 
(  5  i  When  coal  is  $7.50  per  ton.  what  will  he  the  cost  of  3,000 
pounds?  (6)  If  1  pa]  $103.20  for  800  pounds  of  meat,  what 
oui^ht  a  ton  cost  at  the  same  rate  ?  (7)  A  cargo  of  corn  weigh- 
ing 15  tons  is  put  in  2S0  bags  having  equal  amounts  in  each 
bag.  How  many  pounds  in  each  bag?  (8)  I  buy  85  tons  of 
coal  (2.240  =  long  ton)  for  $425  and  sell  it  at  $J>.40  a  ton. 
What  is  the  profit? 

5.  Test  on  the  work  of  weeks  X  and  XI. 

Twelfth  Week. 

1.  Calculating  by  C.  &  M.—  <  1  i  What  will  3.700  feet  of 
lumber  cost  at  S7.50  per  C?     (2)    What   will   4.250  feet  of 


lumber  cost  at  $18.00  per  M.?  (3)  What  is  the  cost  of  8,409 
feet  of  boards  at  $28.25  a  thousand  M.?  (4)  For  the  building 
of  a  certain  house  it  is  estimated  that  84,728  bricks  will  be 
needed.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  the  bricks  at  $9.50  per  M.? 
(85,000  must  be  ordered.)  (5)  Find  the  cost  of  867  pounds  of 
pork  at  $6.25  per  C.  (6)  How  much  will  4,520  feet  of  stone 
cost  at  $48  per  M. ?  (9,500  feet  must  be  ordered.)  (7)  Find 
the  cost  of  912  pounds  of  beef  at  $9  per  C. ;  of  840  pounds,  at 
$8.75  per  C.  (8)  What  is  the  cost  of  8,783  feet  of  scantling 
at  $4.62>S  per  M.? 

2.  Review  Pates. 

3.  Problems — Percentage — Case  IP 

4.  Review  Problems — giving  the  fractional  part  of  a  num- 
ber, to  find  the  number. 

5.  Monthly  test. 

thirteenth  Week. 

1.  Problems:     Given  part  of  a  number,  to  find  another  part. 

1.  If  5/14  of  a  business  is  worth  $5,000,  what  is  5/7  of  it 
worth?  (2)  If  9/20  of  a  fence  is  180  rods  long,  how  long 
is  7/20  of  it?  (3)  6/7  of  a  man's  income  amounts  to  $3,600. 
if  he  spends  %  of  his  income,  how  much  money  has  he  left? 
(4)  yi  of  a  tub  of  butter  sells  for  $10%.  What  should  a 
whole  tub  sell  for?  What  should  J4  of  it  sell  for?  (5)  If  a 
real  estate  agent  can  sell  ji  of  a  piece  of  property  for  $9,000. 
How  much  can  he  sell  7/20  of  it  for? 

2.  Bills. 

3.  Review  Bills.     Teach  form  of  receipt. 

4.  Teach  Liquid  Measure. —  (1)  Change  16  gallons.  2 
quarts,  1  pint  to  pints.  (2)  Change  600  gallons  to  highest 
denominations.  (3)  From  5  gallons  2  quarts,  take  2  gallons 
3  quarts  one  pint.  (4)  What  part  of  a  gallon  is  2  gills?  I  5  I 
At  15  cents  a  pint  find  the  cost  of  6  gallons  and  2  quarts? 

5.  Weekly  Test. 

Fourteenth  Week. 

1.  Term. — Discount. —  (1)  How  much  will  a  set  of  Dickens' 
works  marked  $25  cost  at  20  per  cent,  discount?  (2)  If  you 
can  buy  a  $12  suit  of  clothes  at  15  per  cent,  discount,  how 
much  will  be  gained  on  the  marked  price?  (3)  At  a  bargain 
sale  an  $8  chair  was  sold  at  30  per  cent,  discount,  for  how  much 
did  it  sell?  (4)  A  $17.50  set  of  chairs  is  marked  down  50 
per  cent.  What  is  the  selling  price?  (5)  A  $31  overcoat  is 
marked  "25  per  cent  off"  at  a  bargain  sale.  What  is  the 
selling  price? 

2.  Continue  as  above. 

3.  Review.  Given  the  fractional  part  of  a  number  to  find 
the  number. 

4.  Multiplication  of  decimals. 

5.  Division  of  decin 

Fifteenth   Week. 

1.  Dry  Measure.— ( 1 )  24  bu.  -f  2  bu. :  3  pks.  +  2  pks.  + 
3  pks.:  2  qts.  +  7  qts.  (2)  From  32  bu.  1  pk.  1  qt.  take  14 
bu.  3  pks.  5  qts.  (3)  Reduce  472  quarts  to  higher  denomina- 
tions. (4)  Reduce  96  quarts  to  bushels.  (5)  What  is  the 
cost  of  3  pks.  2  qts.  of  corn  at  $.60  a  bu.  ?  (6)  Find  the  cost 
of  25  bu.  3  pks.  6  qts.  of  wheat  at  S.75  a  bu.? 

2.  Continue  bills.     Bills  for  labor. 

3.  Problems  in  dozens  and  gross. —  (1)  At  25  cents  per 
dozen  what  will  240  eggs  cost?  (2)  What  will  78  pencils 
cost  at  $1.40  per  dozen? 
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ARITHMETIC— 6B 

Avoirdupois. — 1.  Find  the  cost  of  3,800  pounds  of  coal  at 
$650  per  ton.  2.  Find  the  cost  of  2,800  pounds  of  fertilizer  at 
$36  per  ton,  and  1,600  pounds  at  $37.50  per  ton.  3.  A  ship- 
ment of  wheat  weighed  224,000  pounds.  How  many  ordinary 
tons?  How  many  long  tons?  4.  Mr.  Evans  sold  the  follow- 
ing quantities  of  shorts:  %  of  a  ton,  25  hundredweight,  1?4 
tons,  1,500  pounds,  1,200  pounds.  How  many  tons?  5.  Find 
the  cost  of  2,780  pounds  of  oat  straw  at  85  cents  per  hundred- 
weight. 6.  Mr.  Wheeler  paid  $35  for  2y2  tons  of  shorts. 
What  was  the  price  per  hundredweight?  7.  Rye  meal  is 
2.25  cents  per  pound.  Find  the  cost  of  3.6  hundredweight. 
8.  $36.45  was  paid  for  oats  at  45  cents  a  bushel.  Find  the 
weight,  reckoning  32  pounds  to  a  bushel.  9.  Mr.  Norcross  sold 
792  pounds  of  barley,  48  pounds  to  the  bushel  at  90  cents  a 
bushel.  Find  how  much  he  received  for  it. — Morey's  Higher 
Arithmetic.     Page  78. 

Bills. — Hoyt  and  Peet  "Everyday  Arithmetic."  Book  3.  Part 
6.  Page  12 ;  Colaw  and  Ellwood  School  Arithmetic.  Ad- 
vanced. Page  114;  Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic. 
Part  II.  Page  246;  Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic.  Page  192; 
Stone-Mills  Arithmetic.  Advanced.  Page  101  ;  Lippincott's 
Practical  Arithmetic.  Pages  153  and  154;  Appleton 
Arithmetics.     Third  Book.     Page  138. 

Checks. — Hoyt  and  Peet  Everyday  Arithmetic.  Book  3. 
Part  6.  Page  26 ;  Nichol's  New  Graded  Lessons  in 
Arithmetic.  Book  7.  Page  114;  Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic. 
Page  210. 

Second  Month. 

Oral. — 1.  Common  Fractions.  Addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division.  2.  Percentage.  Business  fractions 
with  per  cent,  equivalents.  Case  II.  a.  Profit  and  Loss.  Cases 
I  and  II.  b.  Commission.  Cases  I  and  II.  3.  Measurement. 
a.  Linear,  b.  Avoirdupois,  c.  Dry.  4.  Problems,  a.  Find- 
ing what  fractional  part  one  number  is  of  another,  b.  Finding 
what  decimal  part  one  number  is  of  another,  c.  Finding  what 
per  cent,  one  number  is  of  another,  d.  Calculating  by  dozen. 
5.  Common  Fractions.  Drills  in  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication and  division. 

Business  fractions  with  per  cent,  equivalents. — Reduce  the 
following  fractions  to  per  cents. :  y2,  ]/$,  %,  1/12,  3^,  yit  3/20, 
7/20,  y5,  %,  2/25,  1/15,  3/25,  4/25,  %,  1/16,  3/50,  1/25,  %, 
y3,  1/16,  y3,  1/20,  y2,  y8>  %,  %,  yA.— Walsh's  Graded  Mental 
Arithmetic.     Pages  147  and  173. 

Percentage. — Case  II. — 1.  The  boys  in  the  Marshall  School 
won  5  of  the  8  games  of  hockey.  What  per  cent  ?  2.  The  boys 
in  the  Phillips  School  won  8  games  and  lost  4.  What  per  cent, 
did  they  win  ?  3.  A  clerk  receiving  $20  a  week  had  his  wages 
increased  $5.  What  was  the  per  cent,  of  increase?  4.  In 
making  ice  cream  1  pint  of  cream  is  mixed  with  2  quarts  of 
milk,  what  per  cent,  of  the  mixture  is  pure  cream?  5.  If  the 
cream  cost  40  cents  a  quart  and  the  milk  10  cents  a  quart,  what 
per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  is  paid  for  cream?  6.  Nelson  sold 
80  boxes  of  strawberries  in  June  and  100  boxes  in  July.  What 
was  the  per  cent,  of  increase  ?— Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic. 
Page  181.  What  per  cent,  of  600  is :  30?  150?  300?  60?  100' 
75?— Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic.     Page  188. 

Profit  and  Loss.— Cast  I  and  II.— See  6B.     First  Month. 

Profit  and  Loss.— Case  II.— Find  answers:  1.  Buying  price 
$75,  selling  price  $100.  Gain  per  cent.?  2.  Buying  price  3 
cents,  selling  price  5  cents.     Gain  per  cent.?    3.  Buying  price 


5  cents,  selling  price  3  cents.  Loss  per  cent.  ?  4.  A  boy  buys 
newspapers  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  per  100,  what  per  cent  does 
he  gain  by  selling  them  at  1  cent  each  ? — Walsh's  Graded 
Mental  Arithmetic.    Page  193. 

1.  Find  the  per  cent,  gained  on  oil  bought  at  12  cents  and 
sold  at  14  cents.  2.  What  per  cent  is  gained  on  goods  sold  at 
double  the  cost?  3.  A  merchant  buys  calico  for  5  cents  a  yard, 
and  sells  it  for  8  cents  a  yard.  What  per  cent,  does  he  make? 
4  Flour  that  cost  $5  a  barrel  was  sold  for  $4  a  barrel.  What 
was  the  loss  per  cent? — Colaw  and  Ellwood  School  Arithmetic. 
Advanced.     Page  285. 

Find  the  gain  or  loss  per  cent. :  Cost  $.75 ;  gain  $.15.  Cost 
$800;  loss  $200.    Cost  $480 ;  loss  $160.    Cost  $350;  gain  $210. 

Commission. — Case  I. — See  6B.       First  Month. 

Commission. — Case  II. —  Find  the  per  cent,  commission  on 
the  following  sales:  $500,  $50,  $200,  $10,  $1,200,  $60,  $200. 
$2,  $70,  $10,  $160,  $20.— Morev's  Higher  Arithmetic.  Page 
189. 

1.  A  lawyer  charged  $14  for  collecting  $200.  What  was 
his  rate  of  commission?  2.  My  commission  for  selling  $1,500 
worth  of  goods  was  $30.00.  What  rate  did  I  charge?  3.  An 
agent  collected  $840.  What  was  his  rate  of  commission  when 
his  fee  was  $70?  4.  Find  the  rate  of  commission  :  Amount  of 
sales  $800;  commission  $40.  Amount  of  sales  $1,200;  com- 
mission $24.  Amount  of  sales  $600:  commission  $18.  Amount 
of  sales  $640 ;  commission  $32.  Amount  collected  $720 ;  com- 
mission $36.  Amount  of  sales  $900;  commission  $27.  Amount 
collected  $600  ;  commission  $36.  Amount  collected  $500 ;  com- 
mission $40.  Amount  of  sales  $240 ;  commission  $48.  Amount 
of  sales  $120;  commission  $36. 

Measurements. — Linear.  See  6B.  First  Month 
Avoirdupois.  See  6  B.  First  Month.  Dry.  1.  Express  as 
pecks:  4  bu.,  2$4  bu.,  40  qt.,  37  qt.  2.  Express  as  bushels: 
48  pk.,  27  pk.,  64  qt.,  70  qt.  3.  Express  as  quarts:  24  pk.,  27 
pk..  2  bu.,  1  bu..  1  pk. — Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic.     Page  82. 

1.  How  many  quart  boxes  will  3  bushels  fill?  2.  Reduce: 
3  bu.  to  pecks,  to  quarts;  5  pk.  to  quarts,  to  pints;  16  <|t.  to 
pecks,  41  qt.  to  pecks  ;  21  pt.  to  pints  and  quarts  ;  12  bu.  to  pecks, 
to  quarts ;  7y2  pk.  to  quarts,  to  pints. — Stone-Mills  Arithmetic. 
Advanced.    Page  28. 

1.  How  many  pints  in  20  qt.?  In  32  qt.  ?  In  18  qt?  2. 
What  is  a  peck  of  potatoes  worth  at  8  cents  a  quart?  3.  Harry 
sold  a  bushel  of  chestnuts  at  10  cents  a  quart.  I  low  much 
did  he  get  for  them  ? 

Problems. — 1.  8  is  what  fraction  of  16?  What  per  cent? 
2.  16  is  what  decimal  of  64?  What  per  cent.?  3.  30  is  what 
fraction  of  240?  What  per  cent.?  4.  6  is  what  decimal  of 
200?  What  per  cent.?  5.  6  is  how  many  hundredths  of  100? 
What  per  cent.?  6.  102  is  what  fractioii  of  6.12?  What  per 
cent.?  7.  70  is  what  decimal  of  200?  What  per  cent.'  8. 
what  fraction  of  75  ?    What  per-  cent  is  what  decimal  of 

1°  What  per  cent?  10.  1  is  what  decimal  of  }£?  What  per 
cent.?  11.  125  is  what  fraction  of  375~>  What  per  cent?— 
Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic.     Page  174. 

1.  When  oranges  are  selling  at  36  cents  a  dozen  find  the 
cost  of  2  oranges.  2.  If  a  farmer  gives  each  of  his  horses  a 
half  dozen  quarts  of  oats  at  noon  how  many  quarts  do  2  horses 
receive  in  a  week?  3.  Tf  3  dozen  pencils  cost  54  cents  find  the 
cost  of  10  dozen.  4.  At  60  cents  per  dozen  how  many  dozen 
can  be  bought  for  $3.60? 

Fractions.— Change   to   lowest    terms:     120/576.    168/630, 
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156/288,  175/625.— Morels  Higher  Arithmetic,  page  23. 
Change  to  improper  fraction:  12  7/16,  39  12/19,  73  27/40  — 
Morels  Higher  Arithmetic,  page  149.  Change  to  mixed  num- 
bers: 782/85,  207/24,  385/62,  247/33,  477/58.— Morels 
her  Arithmetic,  page  14''. 

Fractions— Addition.— 17/18  +  5/12  +  17/24;  4/5  +  3/4 
+  7/20  +  8/15;  8/25  +  2/3  +  4/15  +  3/5;  84  22/63  + 
143  11/36;  135  21/80  4-  97  3  '  64.— Morey's  Higher  Arithme- 
tic, page  _'5. 

Fractions— Subtraction.-  ;"  23  48  —  17  11/18;  67  17/27 
—  41  11/21  ;  87  15/16  —  54  31  52  ;  73  19/35  —  42  17/49.— 
Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic,  page  151. 

Fractions— Multiplication.— 15  5/6  X  28;  28/165  X  35/84; 
30  5/6  X  25  3/5. — Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic,  pages  26  and 
151. 

Fractions— Division.— 12  3/8  ■+■  15  5/8;  18  3/4  -^  12  7/9; 
( 2  3  8  +  1  1/5)  —  (6  1/4  —  5  1/8)  ;     (4  2  7  X  4  1/5)  — 

(8  3/4 1  3/10). — Morey's    Higher   Arithmetic,   pages   27 

and  28. 

Fractious — Problems. — From  a  board  13  11/12  feet  long 
there  were  cut  2  pieces,  each  i>:t  Feet  long.  Whal  was  the 
?  How  much  must  a  carpenter  be  paid  for  38  hours' 
work  if  lie  receives  $3.50  per  day  of  8  hours?  A  merchant 
sells  16  2/3  dozen  pairs  of  shears  at  S  \(  per  pair.  I  low  much 
does  he  receive  for  them?  At  $27}  2  a  ton,  what  is  the  cost  of 
62^4  tons  of  steel  rails? — Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic,  ; 
29  and  30. 

Profit  and  Loss — Cases  I  and  II. — See  6B,  First  Month. 

Commission — Case  I. — See  6B,  First  Month. 

Commission — Case    II. — Collection    $14. COO;     commission 
$420.    Find  the  rate.     A  commission  merchant  received  $3 
for  selling  $12,73  '    .     rth  of  bankrupt  goods.     What  was  his 
rate  of  commission? — Lippincott's  Practical  Arithmetic, 
229.    When  $480  of  the  53,200  received  for  a  touring  car 
to  the  agent,  what  per  cent,  commission  does  the  agent  receive? 
Baker  &  Gates,  commission  merchants,  charged  $6.65  for  sell- 
ing 76  barrels  of  potatoes  at  SI. 75  per  barrel.     Find  the  per 
cent,    of   their   commission.      What    per   cent,    commission    is 
charged  by  an  agent  who  retains  $49.20  and  remits  $1,590.80 
to  his  employer? 

Measurements. — Linear. — See  6B,  Fii  du- 

pois. — See  6B,  Firsl  Month.  Dry. — How  many  quart  boxes 
will  2  bu.  3  pk.  1  qt.  rill?  What  is  the  cost  of  2  pk.  3  qt.  of 
nuts  at  15c.  a  quart?  If  a  half-peck  basket  of  peaches  sells 
for  25c,  how  much  is  that  per  bushel?  A  grocer  buys  onions 
c.  a  bushel.  He  then  retails  them  at  5c.  a  quart.  How 
much  profit  does  he  make  on  a  bushel? — Stone-Mills'  Arithme- 
tic. Advanced,  page  2 

Receipts. — Ho\t  &Peet  Everyday  .  Irithmetic,  Book  3,  Part 
<>.  page  15;  Nichols'  New  Graded  Lessons  in  .Irithmetic.  Book 
ige    118;    Appleton  Arithmetics.   Third  Book,  page   138. 
Bills  and  Checks— See  6B,  Firsl  Month. 

Third  Month. 

Decimals. — Daily  drills  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  division. 

— Per  ce-nt.  as  a  two-place  decimal. — 25%,  17%, 

.  y2%,  6%,  1%,  i2/2%,  6y4%,  y3%,  y3%. 

r  cent,   as  equivalent  of  a  business  fraction— \6-/}%, 
"o,  5%,  10%,  40%,  80%,  12/2%,  25%. 
Percentage — Case  III. — If  40  acres,  or  25%  of  Mr.  Car- 


ter's farm  is  pasture,  how  many  acres  in  the  whole  farm?  If 
lO^o  of  a  sum  of  money  is  $30,  what  is  1%  of  it?  100%  of  it? 
— Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic,  page  181.  Of  what  number  is 
60:  3%?  20%?  10%?  4%?  33y3%  ?—  Walsh's  Graded  Men- 
tal Arithmetic,  page  188.  If  10%  of  the  number  of  pupils  in 
a  school  is  80,  how  many  pupils  are  there  in  the  school?  A 
grocer  sold  30  lbs.  of  sugar  in  one  day,  which  was  12^%  of 
the  amount  in  stock.    How  many  pounds  had  he  in  stock? 

Profit  and  Loss — Case  I. — A  merchant  buying  goods  at 
$1.20  per  yard  gains  33y3%  when  he  sells  the  goods.  How 
much  does  he  receive  per  yard?  Goods  costing  $1.20  are  sold 
at  a  loss  of  25%.  What  is  the  selling  price?  A  watch  costing 
$84  is  sold  at  a  loss  of  8  ^3%.    What  is  the  loss? 

Profit  and  Loss—  Case  II.— Cost  $400,  gain  $100.  Gain  %  ? 
Cost  $250,  loss  $50.  Loss  %  ?  A  man  bought  two  sets  of 
books  at  $50  each.  He  sold  them  at  a  loss  of  $40.  What  was 
his  rate  of  loss?  $1.20  was  lost  on  goods  that  cost  $3.60. 
What  was  the  rate  of  loss? 

Commission — Case  I. — Amount  of  sales  $600,  rate  of  com- 
mission 2%.  Commission  ?  Amount  collected  $800,  rate  of 
commission  12jj%.  Commission?  Amount  of  sales  $960, 
rate  of  commission  8j/;%.  Commission?  An  agent  buys  a 
horse  for  $200.  His  commission  is  2%>.  How  much  money 
does  he  receive  for  his  work?  A  commission  agent  charges 
3%  for  collecting  a  bill  of  $50.    V.  ii.it  i-  his  commission? 

Commis  ase  II. — Amount  of  sales  $800,  commission 

4.  Rate  of  Commission?  Amount  collected  $1,200,  commis- 
sion $36.  Rate  of  commission?  Amount  collected  $400,  com- 
mission $16.  Rate  of  commission?  What  is  the  rate  of  com- 
mission offered  when  an  agent  receives  $100  for  selling  goods 
at  $2,000?  What  per  cent,  does  a  broker  get  who  receives  $3 
for  selling  $100  worth  of  merchandise? 

Interest. — Find  the  interest  on  $200  at  6%  for  1  year.  Find 
the  interest  on  $300  at  4%  for  2  years— /ra/.r/1'.f  Graded  Men- 
tal .  Irithmetic,  page  175.  Find  the  interest  on  $800  at  2%  for 
2  years ;  $200  at  4%  for  3  years ;  $400  at  3%  for  5  years. 

Measurements. — Square. — How  many  -quare  feet  in  3  sq. 
yds.?  In  5y3  sq.  yds.?  In  2  sq.  yds.  ?  How  many  square 
inches  in  4  sq.  ft.?  In  2,'j  sq.  ft.?  Durell-Robbins  Advanced 
Practical  Arithmetic,  page  169.  How  many  square  feet  in  6 
sq.  yds.?  In  8  sq.  yds.?  In  10  sq.  yds.?  How  many  square 
yards  in  36  sq.  ft.  ?  In  63  sq.  ft.  ?  In  108  sq.ft.?  How  many 
square  rods  in  _'  acre-?     In  3  acres? 

Avoirdupois. — How  many  ounces  in  5  pounds?  In  10^ 
pounds?  How  many  tons  in  1.000  pound-.?'  In  60,000  pounds? 
How  many  pounds  in  6  tons?  In  15  tons?  In  80  ounces? 
If  butter  sells  for  2  cents  an  ounce,  what  will  be  the  price  of  a 
pound?  Advanced  Practical  Arithmetic.  Durell-Robbins. 
Page  162.  How  many  ounces  in  '4  lb.?  In  }i  lb.?  In  14  lb.? 
in  lb.-  In  Y&  lb.?  In  %  lb.?  At  5  cents  an  ounce  for  cin- 
namon, what  is  the  price  of  a  pound?  At  3  cents  an  ounce, 
find  the  cost  of  a  pound.  Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic. 
Page  92. 

Problems. — Find  the  ba^e:  8  is  50%  of  what  number?  16 
cows  are  25%  of  how  many  cows'  Of  what  number  is  60: 
3%,  62^%,  30%,  33^%,  10%.  Walsh's  Graded  Mental 
Arithmetic.  Pages  175  and  188.  4  is  .25  of  what  number? 
10  is  y$  of  what  number?  What  i>  the  cost  of  5,000  shingles  at 
$7  per  thousand  ?  What  is  the  cost  of  4,000  pounds  of  coal  at 
$6  per  ton  ? 

{Continued  on  page  103.) 
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ARITHMETIC— 7A 

Profit  and  Loss.  Case  I. — Find  the  profit  or  the  loss,  and 
the  selling  price. — Cost  $1,876,  gain  15% ;  cost  $36.75,  gain 
20%;  cost  $1,012.50,  gain  16%%;  cost  $875,  loss  5%;  cost 
$934.56,  gain  12^%.— Walsh's  New  Grammar  School 
Arithmetic.  Part.  2.  Page  244.  1.  A  merchant  bought 
960  yards  of  silk  at  $2  a  yard.  He  sold  *4  of  the  silk  at  a 
gain  of  25  per  cent.,  y'3  of  it  at  a  gain  of  20  per  cent.,  and 
the  remainder  at  a  loss  of  15  per  cent.  For  what  was  the 
silk  then  sold.  2.  A  house  was  bought  for  $4,400  and  sold  at 
a  gain  of  25  per  cent.  What  was  the  gain?  What  was  the 
selling  price?  3.  A  merchant  imported  175  chests  of  tea. 
Each  chest  contained  45  pounds,  valued  at  48  cents  a  pound. 
If  the  merchant  sold  the  tea  at  a  gain  of  25  per  cent.,  find  the 
selling  price. — Nichols  New  Graded  Lessons.  Book  7.  Pages 
29  and  45.  1.  Find  the  loss  on  300  yards  of  silk  bought  at 
$2.50  a  yard  and  sold  at  a  loss  of  20  per  cent.  2.  A  piece  of 
property  bought  at  $4,840  is  sold  at  a  loss  of  12><  per  cent. 
Find  the  loss  and  the  selling  price. 

Profit  and  Loss.  Case  II. — Find  the  profit  or  loss  per 
cent. — Cost  $600;  selling  price  $618;  cost  $86.20;  selling  price 
$73.27;  cost  $908.40;  selling  price  $1,090.08;  cost  $84;  selling 
price  $78.75 ;  selling  price  $78.75 ;  loss  $525 ;  selling  price 
$150;  gain  $25  ;  selling  price  $831.25  ;  loss  $43.75  ;  selling  price 
$1,051.38;  gain  $116.82;  selling  price  $843.75;  loss  $168.75.— 
Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic.  Part  2.  Page  244. 
1.  A  lawn  mower  is  bought  for  $2.25  and  sold  for  $3.50.  The 
gross  profit  is  what  per  cent,  of  the  cost?  2.  The  gross  profit 
is  what  per  cent,  of  the  cost  when  goods  are  bought  at  whole- 
sale for  $3,275  and  sold  at  retail  for  $4,524.72?  3.  A  grocer 
bought  a  box  containing  150  oranges  for  $3.50  and  sold  them 
for  40  cents  a  dozen.  The  gross  profit  was  what  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  the  oranges  ? — Hoyt  and  Peet  Everyday  Arithmetic. 
Book  3.     Part  6.     Page  142. 

Profit  and  Loss.  Case  III.— 1.  Gain  $6.30;  rate  14%.  Cost? 
Selling  price?  Gain  $.12;  rate  8%.  Cost  ?  Selling  price? 
Gain  10  cents  ;  rate  10  %.  Cost?  Selling  price?  Gain  $47.25  ; 
rate  7y2%.  Cost?  Selling  price?  Loss  $38.46;  rate  >4%. 
Cost?  Selling  price?  2.  A  man  sold  a  horse  at  an  advance 
of  $75,  which  was  a  gain  of  25  per  cent.  What  was  the  cost 
of  the  horse?  3.  A  dry-goods  merchant  sells  goods  at  12^4 
cents  above  their  cost  and  makes  a  gain  of  8  per  cent.  Find 
the  cost. — Lippincott's  Practical  Arithmetic.  Pages  224  and 
225.  1.  A  merchant  sold  some  goods,  losing  $450.  This  was 
a  loss  of  5  per  cent.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  goods?  2. 
$62.40  was  gained  on  a  sale  of  merchandise.  What  was  the 
cost  of  the  goods  when  the  rate  of  gain  was  6  per  cent.  ?  3. 
A  druggist's  loss  amounted  to  $8.73  on  some  medicines.  His 
rate  of  loss  was  3  per  cent.  How  much  did  they  cost  him? 
4.  A  coal  dealer  gains  60  per  cent,  on  a  ton  of  coal.  His  gain 
on  each  ton  is  $2.40.  Find  the  cost  of  the  coal  and  the  selling 
price  of  it. 

Commission.  Case  L — 1.  What  are  the  net  proceeds  re- 
ceived by  a  wholesale  house  from  a  sale  of  goods  amount- 
ing to  $15,750,  sold  on  a  commission  of  2}j,  per  cent.?  2. 
An  auctioneer  sells  at  auction  2  wagons,  one  for  $18.75,  the 
other  for  $31.60;  1  wheelbarrow  for  $4.90;  20  tons  of  hay 
at  $9.75 ;  8  cows  at  an  average  of  $40  a  piece ;  and  26  hogs 
at  $8.30.  What  is  his  commission  at  2  per  cent.?  3.  A 
lawyer  collected  90  per  cent,  of  a  debt  amounting  to  $4,680, 


charging  his  client  5  per  cent,  of  the  amount  collected. 
How  much  did  the  client  receive?  4.  I  employed  a  lawyer 
to  collect  a  debt  of  $3,600.  He  succeeded  in  getting  80  per 
cent,  of  it,  on  which  he  charged  a  commission  (if  5  per  cent. 
How  much  did  I  receive? — Hoyt  and  Peet  Everyday 
Arithmetic.  Book  III.  Pages  65  and  140.  1.  My  agent 
collected  90  per  cent,  of  a  debt  of  $5,600  and  charged  7l/2  per 
cent,  commission.  How  much  should  I  receive  from  him? 
2.  How  much  commission  must  be  paid  to  a  collector  for 
collecting  an  account  of  $928.75  at  Zy4  per  cent.  ?  3.  An 
auctioneer  sells  for  me  a  carriage  for  $140,  a  table  for  $15,  50 
yards  of  carpet  at  60  cents  a  yard.  His  commission  is  2]/2 
per  cent.  What  will  be  due  me  for  the  goods? — Lippincott's 
Practical  Arithmetic.     Pages  230  and  231. 

Commission.  Case  II. — 1.  A  commission  merchant 
charged  $234  for  buying  300  barrels  of  flour  at  $6.50.  What 
was  his  rate  of  commission?  2.  My  agent  sold  500  barrels 
of  flour  at  $10  a  barrel  and  sent  me  a  check  for  $4,750.  What 
rate  of  commission  did  he  charge?  3.  An  agent's  commission 
for  selling  360  yards  of  cloth  at  $3.25  a  yard,  was  $46.80. 
What  was  his  rate  of  commission?  4.  A  book  agent  sold  84 
books  at  $1.75  apiece,  and  after  deducting  his  commission  re- 
mitted $88.20  to  the  publisher.  What  was  his  rate  of  com- 
mission ? — Hoyt  and  Peet  Everyday  Arithmetic.  Book  3.  Part 
6.  Pages  141  and  142.  1.  My  commission  for  selling  $792 
worth  of  goods  was  $23.76.  What  rate  did  I  charge?  2.  A 
commission  merchant  sold  produce  for  $2,600,  and  after  de- 
ducting his  commission  and  $70  for  other  charges,  he  remitted 
to  the  consignor  $2,400.  What  was  his  rate  of  commission? — 
Colaw  and  Ellwood  School  Arithmetic.  Advanced.  Page  283. 
1.  An  agent's  commission  for  selling  $420  worth  of  goods  is 
$12.60.  What  was  his  rate  of  commission?  2.  An  agent  sold 
480  barrels  of  flour  at  $5.50  a  barrel.  His  commission  was 
$105.60.  What  was  the  rate  of  commission?  3.  Find  an 
agent's  rate  of  commission  when  he  receives  $15.75  for  selling 
$630  worth  of  merchandise. 

Find  the  interest  on :  $489  for  3  years  at  6%  ;  $531.21  for 
5  years  at  8% ;  $870.30  for  3  years  at  6% ;  $650  for  7  years.  7 
months,  at  6  %  ;  $860  for  6  years,  3  months,  at  4% ;  $476.38 
for  4  years,  8  months,  at  6%.- — Colaw  and  Ellwood  School 
Arithmetic.     Advanced.     Page  299. 

Find  the  interest  of:  $590  for  3  years,  7  months,  at  7%; 
$600  for  4  years,  11  months,  at  10%;  $830  for  5  years,  10 
months,  at  6%  ;  $1,070  for  6  years,  11  months,  at  6%;  $2,359 
for  4  years,  7  months,  at  12% ;  $3,597  for  6  years,  9  months, 
at  8%  ;  $2,300  for  4  years,  6  months,  at  6%  ;  $7,000  for  1  year. 
7  months,  at  7%. — Lippincott's  Practical  Arithmetic.  Pages 
251  and  252. 

Measurement.  Meter. — 1.  What  is  the  cost  of  7  m.  of  cloth 
at  $1.80  a  meter?  2.  What  is  the  cost  of  9.2  m.  of  ribbon  at 
$.35  a  meter?  3.  A  rope  is  5.36  m.  long.  How  many  cm.  long 
is  it?  4.  How  many  rounds  are  there  in  a  ladder  12  m.  long 
when  the  rounds  are  40  cm.  apart?  5.  How  many  meters  of 
ribbon  would  be  required  to  make  35  badges  20  cm.  in  length  ? 
6.  How  many  cm.  are  there  in  16  m.?  In  60  mm.?  7.  The 
Eiffel  tower  is  300  m.  high.  How  many  feet?  8.  The  Singer 
building  is  612  feet  high.  How  many  meters? — The  Appleton 
Arithmetics.  Third  Book.  Page  205.  1.  An  importer  pays 
duty  on  1,200  m.  of  cloth.  How  many  yards?  2.  A  bolt  of  -ilk- 
is  marked  72.28  m.     A  dressmaker  purchased  it  at  $1.25  per 
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yard.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  bill  ? — Stone-Mills  Arithmetic, 
anced.  Page  200.  1.  Change  400  yards  to  meters.  2. 
Reduce  57,654  m.  to  millimeters;  to  dekameters;  to  centi- 
meters ;  to  decimeters,  to  kilometers.  3.  hind  the  sum  in  meters 
of  243  m..  265  cm.,  4,264  mm.;  .012  km.  4.  Find  the  differ- 
ence in  meters  between  .628  km.  and  3,158  dm.  5.  From  18  km. 
take  18  mm. — Lippincott"s  Practical  Arithmetic.     Page  407. 

Franc. — 1.  A  traveler  paid  15.50  francs  for  a  railway 
ticket.  About  how  many  dollars  did  the  ticket  cost?  2.  A 
man's  hotel  bill  in  ParU  was  67  fr.  About  how  many  dollars 
was  this" — Applcton's  Arithmetic.  Third  Book.  Page  219. 
1.  Find  the  value  in  dollars  and  cents  of  the  following:  1,250 
fr.;  50  c;  5  fr.  10  c. ;  120  fr.  50  c. ;  34  fr.  15  c.  2.  John 
\\  anamaker,  Xew  York,  buys  goods  in  Paris  amounting  to 
t  fr.  50  c.  How  much  American  money  does  it  take  to 
pay  tlie  bill?  3.  On  a  European  trip,  Robert  Ellis'  father 
paid  30  fr.  25  c.  for  cab  hire,  and  480  fr.  for  hotel  bill.  How 
much  was  this  in  our  money?  4.  Robert's  mother  spent  325  fr. 
50  c.  while  shopping.  To  how  much  American  money  was 
this  equivalent? — Stone-Mills  Arithmetic.  Advanced.  Pages 
51-55.  1.  Change  67.80  to  French  money.  2.  Change  84.22 
to  French  money.  3.  Change  104.80  to  French  money.  4. 
Change  90.90  to  French  money. 

Bills. — Hoyt  and  Peet  Everyday  Arithmetic.  P.ook  3.  Part 
6.  Page  12;  Colaw  and  Ellwood  School  Arithmetic.  Ad- 
vanced. Page  114;  Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic. 
Part  II.  Page  246;  Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic.  Page  192; 
Stone-Mills  Arithmetic.  Advanced.  Page  101  ;  Lippincott's 
Practical  Arithmetic.  Pages  153  and  154;  Appleton 
Arithmetics.     Third  P.ook.     Page  138. 

Second  Month. 
Oral. —  1.  Fractions.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division.  2.  Percentage,  a.  Profit  and  Loss.  Cases  1., 
If  and  III.  b.  Commission.  Cases  I,  11  and  III.  c.  Discount. 
Case  1.  d.  Interest.  Finding  interest  for  years  and  months. 
5.  Measurement.  a.  Meter,  centimeter,  liter,  b.  Mark.  4. 
Problems,  a.  Finding  what  fractional  part  one  number  is  of 
another,  b.  Finding  what  decimal  part  one  number  is  of 
another,  c.  Finding  what  per  cent,  one  number  is  of  another, 
d.  Applied  to  percentage.  5.  Common  Fractions.  Drills  in 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division. 

Percentage.  Ca-e  11. —  1.  <  )f  a  farm  of  240  acres.  60  acres 
are  planted  in  corn.  What  per  cent,  of  the  farm  i-  in  corn? 
2  i  )f  50  words  given  out  to  spell,  Mary  had  45  correct.  What 
per  cent,  of  the  words  did  she  miss?  What  per  cent,  correct? 
5.  From  a  class  of  20  pupils,  2  were  absent.  What  per  cent 
was  absent?  What  per  cent,  was  present?  4.  What  per  cent. 
of  600  is:     18?  6?  27  ■      12?  1,000?  21?  375? 

45?  3?  5.  Base  I  I  '■  percentage  32  A.  Kate  ?— Walsh's 
Graded  Mental  Arithmetic.  Pages  147  and  188.  What  per 
cent,  of:  120  is  90?  64  is  40?  56  is  49?  75  is  37y2?  400  is  160? 
90  is  30?  48  is  6?  500  is  125?  200  is  120?  63  is  27?  90  is  15? 
160  is  10? — Nichol  rraded  I  essons  in  Arithmetic.  Book 

7.      Page  52 

Profit  and  Loss  Cases  I.  II  and  III. — See  7.1.  First 
Month. 

I  :i^  I  and  II. — See  7  A.    First  Month. 

Commission.  Case  III. — 1.  A  collector's  commission  at  3 
per  cent,  for  collecting  a  debt  was  $<>.  How  much  did  he 
collect?     2.  What   amount   was   invested  in   flour  if  an  agent 


retained  $20  as  his  fee  on  a  2  per  cent,  commission?  3.  An 
agent  received  $50  commission  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  for 
collecting  a  bill.  How  much  did  he  collect?  4.  An  agent  sold 
some  real  estate  for  which  he  charged  10  per  cent,  commis- 
sion. His  commission  was  $40.  What  was  the  value  of  the 
property  sold?  5.  A  hill  collector  charged  12}/  per  cent,  for 
collecting  a  debt.  He  received  $40.  What  was  the  amount  of 
the  debt?  6.  An  agent's  commission  at  3  per  cent,  was  $9. 
What  was  his  amount  of  sales?  7.  Find  the  amount  of  sales 
in  the  following;  given  commission  and  rate  of  commission: 
$20—2%;  $3—3%;  $40—20%;  $30—16%%;  $30—10%; 
$25—5%;  $16—4%;  $10—12%%. 

Discount. — A  discount  of  10  per  cent,  is  offered  on  the 
following  prices.  Find  the  net  prices :  Range,  $40 ;  re- 
frigerator, $16 ;  gasoline  stove,  $22 ;  water  heater,  $12 ;  bath  tub, 
$30;  saw,  $3.50;  keg  of  nails,  $3.00:  200  ft.  of  rope,  $16.00; 
100  lb.  of  steel  rod,  $5.00;  2  doz.  door  fixtures,  $27.00.— 
Appleton  Arithmetics.  Third  P.ook.  Page  99.  1.  A  dealer 
bought  a  bill  of  hardware  listed  at  $360,  but  got  a  trade  dis- 
count of  33yi  per  cent,  from  this  price.  How  much  did  the 
hardware  cost  him?  2.  Find  the  discount  on  a  piano  listed  at 
$4.50,  but  sold  at  a  discount  of  20  per  cent.  3.  Give  the  dis- 
counts if  list  price  and  discount  are  given  :  $600 — 20%  ;  $750 — 
33y3%;  $840—12%%;  $960—25%;  $1,200—10%;  $720— 
8%%;  $900— 66%%;  $1,800— 25%.— Stone-Mills  Arithmetic. 
Advanced.     Page  161. 

Interest.— Find  the  interest  on  :  $500  at  3%  for  6  mo. ;  $400 
at  6%  for  %  mo. ;  $400  at  6%  for  2  mo. :  $350  at  6%  for  2  mo. : 
$250  at  6%  for  %  yr. ;  $150  at  6%  for  60  da. ;  $127  at  6%  for 
%  yr.;  $2^0  at  3%  for  2  yr. ;  $120  at  5f<  for  3  yr.— Walsh's 
Graded  Mental  Arithmetic.  Page  175.  1.  Find  the  interest  on 
$400  at:  6%  for  1  yr. ;  4%%  for  1  yr. ;  3%%  for  y2  yr. ; 
7%  for  2  yr. ;  4%  for  5  yr. ;  5%%  for  4  yr. ;  5%  for  3  yr. ;  3% 
for  7  mo.;  6%%  for  1  yr. ;  4%  for  y2  yr.  2.  A  woman  had 
S600  in  bank  on  which  she  receives  4  per  cent,  interest.  How 
much  interest  does  she  receive  every  half  year?  3.  A  man 
borrowed  $1,200,  on  which  he  pays  5  per  cent,  interest  each 
year.  How  much  interest  does  he  pay  in  5  years.  4.  A  man 
owes  a  debt  of  $500.  How  much  should  he  pay  at  the  end  of 
a  year  to  cancel  the  debt  and  to  pay  one  year's  interest  at  6  per 
cent.' — Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic.  Pages  148  and 
149? 

Measurement. — Meter.  Sec  7.1.  First  Month.  Centi- 
meter. — 1.  Change  25  m.  to  cm.    2.  Change  8. 1  1  3. 

Change  840  cm.  to  hm.  4.  Change  .64  dm.  to  cm.  5.  How 
many  inches  in  a  meter?  In  a  centimeter?  6.  Give  approx- 
imately: The  number  of  cm.  in  12  inches;  the  number  of  cm. 
in  44  inches:  the  number  of  cm.  in  64  inches;  the  number  of 
cm.  in  100  inches:  the  number  of  cm.  in  36  inches;  the  num- 
ber of  inches  in  80  cm. ;  the  number  of  inches  in  30  cm. ;  the 
number  of  inches  in  10  cm. :  the  number  of  inches  in  20  cm. ; 
the  number  of  inches  in  100  cm.  7.  A  sidewalk  is  2,000  m. 
long.  How  many  cm.  long  i<  it?  8.  A  wire  is  .08  km.  long. 
How  manv  cm.  long  is  it  ?  9.  A  wire  is  84  mm.  long.  How 
many  cm.  long  is  it  ? 

Liter. — 1.  20  liters  equals  how  many  centiliters?     2.  How- 
many  dl.     What  part  of  a  kl?     3.  Change  804  cl.  to  liters; 
change  9.68  dl.  to  liters:  change  842  ml.  to  liters;  change  8.6 
,1!     to   liters;   change   .185  kl.   to  liters;  change  86.42  dl.   to 
(Continued  on  page  104.) 
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ARITHMETIC— 7B 

Written. — A  man  borrowed  $250  on  January  15  at  6  per  cent 
He  paid  the  principal  and  interest  on  October  15.  How  much 
did  he  pay?  2.  A  man  borrowed  $350  on  January  27  at  6 
per  cent.  He  paid  the  principal  and  interest  on  February  27 
of  the  following  year.  How  much  did  he  pay  ?  3.  A  man 
bought  12  head  of  cattle  on  February  1,  at  $45  a  head,  giving  his 
promissory  note  at  6  per  cent.  Pie  paid  it  on  the  16th  of  the 
following  April.  What  was  the  amount  of  principal  and  in- 
terest? 4.  A  man  borrowed  $8,000  in  Boston  at  Al/2  per  cent., 
and  loaned  it  in  Oregon  at  8  per  cent.  How  much  did  he  gain 
in  three  years  by  the  transaction?  5.  A  man  having  $13,500 
invested  at  5  per  cent,  reinvests  $4,000  of  it  at  Sl/2  per  cent., 
$5,000  of  it  at  3y2  per  cent.,  and  leaves  the  rest  invested  as 
before.    What  is  the  annual  difference  in  income? 

Second  Month. 

Bank  Discount. — Oral. — Buker-Felter. — Give  the  date  of 
maturity  of  each  of  these  notes:  1.  January  1,  1914 — 3 
months'  2.  January  1,  1914—90  days.  3.  May  3,  1902—6 
months.  4.  June  8,  1913—60  days.  5.  December  5,  1914—90 
days.  6.  December  11,  1914 — 4  months.  7.  January  10,  1912 
—60  days.    8.  May  5,  1913—60  days. 

Give  the  date  of  maturity  and  term  of  discount  on  each  of 
the  following  notes,  if  each  was  discounted  the  day  it  was 
made:  1.  August  10 — 2  months.  2.  August  10 — 60  days.  3. 
September  9 — 3  months.  4.  November  11 — 30  days.  5.  May 
13—90  days.  6.  October  12 —  3  months.  Give  the  bank  dis- 
count on  the  following  notes:  7.  $1,000,  60  days,  5  per  cent. 
8.  $750,  90  days,  6  per  cent.  9.  $600,  100  days,  6  per  cent. 
10.  $6,000,  100  days,  4'/.  per  cent.  11.  $12,000,  30  days,  5 
per  cent. 

From  Buker-Felter.— On  August  7,  1912,  John  Pratt  gave 
Michael  Foley  his  note  for  $400,  payable  4  months  from  date. 
Immediately  Mr.  Foley  sold  the  note  to  the  City  National  Bank, 
which  discounted  it  at  6  per  cent.  1.  What  was  the  date  of 
maturity?  2.  What  was  the  discount  period?  3.  What  was 
the  bank  interest?  4.  What  were  the  proceeds  of  the  note? 
5.  Who  paid  the  note  at  maturity?  6.  To  whom  did  he  pay 
the  money?     7.  Why? 

Anonymous. — Use  dramatization  to  teach  promissory  notes 
and  bank  discount:  1.  One  pupil  borrows  a  certain  sum  from 
a  classmate.  Money  and  note  is  exchanged.  (Whole  class 
writes  the  note  at  time  maker  does).  Finding  the  date  of  ma- 
turity and  the  amount  due  then  is  a  class  exercise.  Now. 
money  and  note  is  again  exchanged  by  the  maker  and  payee. 
2.  Another  pupil  borrows  from  a  different  classmate.  This 
time,  the  payee  has  her  note  discounted  immediately  at  some 
bank  (another  pupil).  The  bank  makes  out  the  bank  discount 
which  she  keeps,  and  gives  the  remainder  to  the  payee.  On 
the  date  of  maturity  the  maker  pays  the  bank  and  receives  the 
note  as  a  receipt.  3.  The  note  could  be  transferred  to  one  or 
more  of  the  pupils,  requiring  indorsements.  4.  The  maker  is 
unable  to  pay.  (a)  He  has  to  lose  his  collateral  securities. 
(b)    One  of  the  endorsers  has  to  pay  the  note. 

Written. — Walsh. — 1.  Find  the  discount  at  6  per  cent, 
on  the  following :  (1)  A  30  days' note  for  $75.  (2)  15  days" 
note  for  $183.60.  (3)  60  days'  note  for  $275.40.  (4)  20  days' 
note  for  $96.  (5)4  months'  note  for  $336.  2.  Find  the  pro- 
ceeds at  7  per  cent,  on:  (1)  A  6  months'  note  for  $180.  (2) 
A  3  months'  note  for  $36.90.     (3)  A  24  days'  note  for  $795.60. 


(4)  A  90  days'  note  for  $180.  (5)  A  72  days'  note  for  $1,000. 
3.  Find  the  discount  at  6  per  cent,  on:  (1)  A  1  month's  note 
for  $600  dated  February  6,  1904,  due  March  6,  29  days.  (2) 
A  2  months'  note  for  $240,  dated  July  17,  1903.  (3)  A  60 
days'  note  for  $240.  dated  June  IS,  1912.  (4)  A  90  days' 
note  for  $360,  dated  April  8,  1903.  (5)  A  6  months'  note  for 
$172.60,  dated  March  4,  1903.  In  the  preceding  examples  the 
note  has  been  presented  for  discount  on  the  day  on  which 
it  was  made. 

From  Wentworth-Smith. —  1.  Find  the  date  of  maturity 
and  amount  due,  having  given  face  of  note,  date  of  note,  time, 
rate  of  interest.  (1)  $300,  July  7,  1913,  60  days,  6  per  cent. 
(2)  $500,  January  4,  1913,  6  months,  5  per  cent.  (3)  $400, 
February  8,  1913,  1  year,  4><  per  cent.  (4)  $751.50,  March 
7,  1913,  3  months,  6  per  cent.  (5)  $525.50,  April  15,  1914,  90 
days,  6  per  cent.  (6)  $255.50,  May  16.  1914,  30  days,  5  per 
cent. 

From  Buker-Felter. — 2.  Find  the  amount  at  maturity  of 
each  of  the  following  notes,  given  date,  face,  time,  rate :  ( 1 ) 
January  3,  1910,  $1,000,  3  months,  6  per  cent.;  (2)  October 
7,  1911,  $2,000,  6  months,  7  per  cent.;  (3)  December  1,  1909, 
$180  90  days,  4  per  cent.;  (4)  March  17,  1912,  $680,  1  year, 
3y3  per  cent.;  (5)  November  1,  1913,  $2,300,  60  days,  \y2 
per  cent. ;  (6)  April  10,  1912,  $175,  100  days,  4  per  cent.  3. 
Find  the  date  of  maturity  of  each  of  the  above  notes. 

Find  the  date  of  maturity,  term  of  discount,  bank  discount 
and  proceeds  on  the  following  notes,  all  of  which  were  dis- 
counted the  day  they  were  made,  given  face,  date,  time,  rate 
of  discount :  1.  $340,  January  2,  30  days,  6  per  cent.  2.  $620, 
March  10,  60  days,  5  per  cent.  3.  $175,  April  3,  30  days.  4 
per  cent.  4.  $250,  March  30,  90  clays,  6  per  cent.  5.  $725. 
June  1,  120  days,  6  per  cent. 

From  Milne. — Find  the  date  of  maturity,  the  term  of  dis- 
count, the  bank  discount,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  following: 
1.  A  30  days'  note  for  $5,000,  without  interest,  dated  August 
27,  discounted  August  27,  at  6  per  cent.  2.  A  15  days'  note 
tor  $10,000,  without  interest,  dated  May  1,  and  discounted  im- 
mediately at  5  per  cent.  3.  A  10  days'  note  for  $18,000,  with- 
out interest,  dated  July  28,  discounted  the  same  day,  at  5 
per  cent.  4.  A  120  days'  note  for  $3,200,  without  interest,  dated 
September  30,  discounted  the  same  day  at  7  per  cent. 

From  Cole. — 1.  What  is  the  bank  discount  of  a  note  of  $120. 
due  in  3  months  and  discounted  at  date  at  6  per  cent.  ?  2.  What 
is  the  bank  discount  of  a  note  of  $750  due  in  45  days  and  dis- 
counted at  7  per  cent.  ?  3.  A  note  of  $192,  dated  March  4,  1907. 
due  in  60  days,  and  discounted  at  date  at  5l/2  per  cent.:j  4. 
Find  the  amount  of  a  note  of  $320,  due  in  90  days  and  drawing 
6  per  cent,  interest. 

Parallelograms. — Kinds: 
oblong  square  rectangle  rhombus  rhomboid. 

Definitions.— (a)  rectangle:  (b)  square;  (c)  rhomboid: 
(d)    rhombus. 

Exercise.— 1.  Draw  a  rectangle  that  is  not  a  square.  2. 
Draw  a  parallelogram  that  is  neither  a  rectangle  nor  a  rhombus. 
3.  Draw  a  square  2  inches  on  each  side ;  a  rhombus  2  inches 
on  each  side.  4.  Draw  a  rectangle  whose  base  is  2  inches  and 
whose  altitude  is  1  inch.  5.  Draw  a  parallelogram  (not  a 
rectangle)  with  base  2  inches  and  altitude  1  inch. 

From  Wentworth-Smith.— If  we  cut  off  the  triangle  T  and 
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place  it  at  X,  the  parallelogram  will  be  changed  to  a  rectangle 
of  the  same  base  and  altitude.  Therefore,  the  area  of  a 
parallelogram  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  numbers  express- 
in-  the  base  and  altitude. 

Written. — Find  the  areas  of  parallelograms  with  the  follow- 
ing bases  and  altitudes:  1.  157  ft..  96  ft.  2.  32^  ft..  15*4  ft. 
3.  33  ft..  1  rd. 

Find  the  altitudes  of  parallelograms  with  the  following 
areas  and  bases:  1.  972  sq.  ft..  iy2  ft.  2.  1.170  sq.  ft,  45  ft. 
3.  1.728  sq.  ft.,  IS  yd.    4.  40  a.,  100  rd. 

From  Buker-Felter.—l.  What  is  the  area  of  a  field  110 
rods  long  and  80  rods  wide.    How  many  acres  does  it  contain? 

2.  bind  the  area  in  square  yards  of  a  square  2>]/z  ft.  on  a  side. 

3.  At  2  cents  per  square  yard,  what  will  it  cost  to  paint  a  floor 
22  fret  h>  28  feet?  4.  A  sheet  of  cardboard  22  inches  long 
contains  396  square  inches.  What  is  its  width"-  5.  The  area 
of  a  parallelogram  is  5  acre-.  It  is  160  rods  long.  How 
wide  is  it? 

From  Smith. — 1.  What  is  the  area  of  a  parallelogram  of 
base  16.9  feet  and  altitude  7.2  feet?  2.  What  is  the  area  of  a 
parallelogram  whose  base  is  17  feet,  8  inches  and  altitude  27 
inches?  3.  A  parallelogram  has  a  base  2  yards.  17  inches,  and 
altitude  2  feet.  3  inches.  Find  the  area.  4.  What  is  the  alti- 
tude of  a  parallelogram  whose  base  is  129.9  feet,  and  area 
303.1  square  yard? 

Money  Orders — Buker-Felter. — The  post  office  department 
transmits  money  by  means  of  postal  money  orders.  Sub- 
stations at  drug  stores  can  do  this  as  well  as  the  main  office. 
To  obtain  a  money  order  the  purchaser  fills  out  an  application 
blank  which  the  clerk  furnishes.  The  purchaser  must  give 
the  following  information  on  the  blank:  1.  To  whom  the 
money  is  to  be  sent.  2.  That  person's  full  address.  3.  The 
amount  of  money  sent.  4.  Name  of  sender.  5.  Full  address 
of  sender.  The  filled  in  application,  the  money  to  be  sent,  and 
a  fee  for  the  money  order  is  handed  to  the  clerk,  who  makes 
out  the  money  order  and  a  receipt  for  the  purchaser.  Both 
are  given  to  the  latter.  The  money  order  is  enclosed  in  a 
letter  to  the  person  for  whom  the  money  is  intended.  The 
purchaser  keeps  the  receipt  until  he  hears  the  other  party  has 
received  the  money.  The  receipt  will  enable  the  purchaser  to 
obtain  a  duplicate  order  if  the  original  is  lost.  The  receiver 
of  the  money  order  takes  it  to  the  post  office  where  he  must 
be  identified  and  then  the  money  is  paid  to  him. 

Fee  for  Money  Orders. — For  order  from  $.01  to  $2.50, 
3  cents;  from  $2.51  to  $5.00,  5  cents;  from  $5.01  to  $10.00, 
8  cents  ;  from  $10.01  to  $20.00,  10  cents  ;  from  $20.01  to  $30.00, 
12  cents. 

Oral  Exercise. — How  much  must  be  paid  for  a  monev  order 
for:  1.  $2:  2.  $6.35;  3.  $25;  4.  817.20;  5.  $50;  6.  $42.95; 
7.    $18.25;  8.  $86.04;  9.  $97.50;  10.  $33.29. 

Written  Exercise. — Secure  blank  orders  from  the  post  office 
and  till  out:     1.  John  Williams,  of  Brooklyn,  wishes  to  send 

0  to  Montgomery  Ward,  of  Chicago.  2.  Helen  Green 
wishes  to  buy  from  Daniel  Low  &  Co.,  of  Salem.  Mass.,  6 
silver  pins,  at  75  cents  per  pair.  She  pays  by  means  of  a  money 
order.  3.  Willard  Riggs,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  owes  George 
Wilson,  of  Butte,  Montana,  $8.75.  He  pays  his  debt  by  sending 
a  money  order. 

Commission — Oral — Byrnes-Richmon-Roberts. —  1 .  Find  the 
commission  in  each  of  the  following:     Given  value  of  goods, 


rate  of  commission— (a)  $1,200  at  5  per  cent.;  $1,640  at  12^ 
per  cent.;  (b)  $600  at  V/i  per  cent.:  $1,600  at  ]/&  per  cent.; 
(c)   $1,400  at  y2  per  cent.;  $700  at  3  per  cent. 

2.  Find  the  rate  of  commission  in  each  of  the  following: 
Given  value  of  goods  and  commission. —  (  a  )  8200 ;  $40.  (b) 
$250;  $10.     (c)  $1,000;  $20. 

3.  Find  the  value  of  the  goods  bought  or  sold:  Given 
commission  and  rate  of  commission. —  (a)  $100,  10  per  cent; 
(b)  $10,  y2  per  cent. ;  (c)  $8,  2  per  cent. ;  (d)  850,  5  per  cent. 

From  Buker-Felter.—l.  Mrs.  Blake  bought,  through  an 
agent  who  charged  3  per  cent  commission,  a  house  for  $20,000. 
What  was  the  agent's  commission?  2.  A  salesman  who  dis- 
posed of  $500  worth  of  goods  received  $10  for  his  work.  What 
per  cent,  commission  did  he  charge?  3.  An  agent  received 
$75  for  selling  goods  at  5  per  cent,  commission.  What  was  the 
value  of  the  goods  sold?  4.  How  much  commission  would  I 
get  if  I  sold  $600  worth  of  goods  and  charged  2z/2  per  cent.  ? 
5.  What  is  my  rate  of  commission  if  I  receive  $7.50  for  selling 
a  bill  of  goods  amounting  to  $250? 

From  IVentworth-Smith — Case  I. —  1.  An  agent  sold  325 
bushels  of  wheat  at  80  cents  per  bushel,  charging  a  commission 
of  5  per  cent?  Find  the  net  proceeds.  2.  An  agent  bought  for 
a  dealer  240  baskets  of  peaches  at  75  cents  a  basket,  charging 
3y2  per  cent,  commission.  Find  the  total  cost  to  the  dealer. 
3.  Find  the  commission  on  sales  or  purchases  of  the  following 
amounts  at  the  rates  specified:  (a)  $275,  2  per  cent.;  (b) 
$2,750,  \y2  per  cent.;  (c)  $2,760,  2>y2  per  cent.:  (d)  Si ..375, 
3y3  per  cent.;  (e)  $8,000,  y&  per  cent;  (f)  87,500.  %  per 
cent.;  (g)  $6,200,  y2  per  cent.;  (hi  $3,520.  s  per  cent.  4. 
Find  the  net  amounts  remaining  after  deducting  commissions 
on  sales  as  follows,  at  the  rates  specified :  (a)  $4,800,  %  per 
cent.;  (b)  $3,500,  ys  per  cent.;  (c)  $2,800.  2)/2  per  cent.  5. 
What  is  the  commission  at  Zy2  per  cent,  on  a  sale  of  potatoes 
to  the  amount  of  $1,270? 

From  Byrncs-Richman-Robcrts. — 1.  A  firm  employs  Mr.  A 
to  collect  bills.  On  Monday  he  collects  $250;  on  Tuesday, 
$400;  on  Wednesday,  $150;  on  Thursday.  $500;  on  Friday. 
$100;  and  on  Saturday,  $50.  Find  Mr.  A's  commission  if  he 
received  \y2  per  cent,  of  the  amount  he  collects.  2.  Mr.  Jones 
sent  his  agent  200  barrels  of  apples,  300  barrels  of  potatoes, 
and  150  barrels  of  cabbages.  The  agent  sold  the  apples  at 
$2.75  per  barrel,  the  potatoes  at  $1.50  per  barrel,  and  the  cab- 
bages at  85  cents  per  barrel,  bind  his  commission  at  4  per 
cent.  How  much  did  Mr.  Jones  receive?  3.  Mr.  Herman 
receives  a  commission  of  6  per  cent,  on  all  machines  he  sells. 
The  first  week,  he  sold  10  machines ;  during  the  second,  14 
machines:  during  the  third,  20  machines.  Find  his  total  com- 
mission for  three  weeks  if  the  machines  are  sold  at  $32  each. 

From  WenUvorth-Smith — Case  II. — 1.  An  agent  charged 
$6.63  cents  for  selling  52  bushels  of  tomatoes  at  85  cents  a 
bushel.  Find  the  rate  of  his  commission.  2.  An  agent  charged 
82'  >5.5^  for  selling  a  piece  of  property  for  $<>.S50.  What  was 
the  rate  of  his  commission? 

From  Byrncs-Richman-Roberts — Case  III. — 3.  An  agent 
received  $200  for  selling  an  automobile,  bind  the  value  of  the 
automobile  if  the  agent's  commission  was  \2y2  per  cent.  How 
much  did  the  firm  receive  for  the  automobile?  4.  A  commis- 
sion merchant  earned  $28  by  selling  apples  at  $2  a  barrel.  His 
commission  was  4  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  apples  sold. 
{Continued  on  pa^c  104.) 
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ARITHMETIC— 8A 

1.  On  $5,000  at  6  per  cent,  how  much  interest  is  paid  each 
6  months?  2.  I  loan  $60,000  for  2  years.  On  2/3  of 
it  I  receive  4  per  cent,  interest ;  on  the  balance  I  re- 
ceive 5  per  cent,  interest.  Find  the  total  interest.  3. 
A  savings  bank  lowered  the  rate  of  interest  it  paid  from 
4  per  cent,  to  2>l/2  per  cent,  per  annum.  How  much  less  in- 
terest is  paid  for  6  months  to  a  man  who  has  $1,950  on  deposit? 
4.  A  company  had  been  paying  6  per  cent,  interest  on  $250,000 
each  year.  It  borrowed  $250,000  from  a  man  who  was  willing 
to  accept  only  4>2  per  cent,  interest.  How  much  will  the  com- 
pany save  in  5  years  with  lower  rate  of  interest?  5.  360  tables 
worth  $15  each  were  bought  on  May  20,  1909.  The  bill  was 
paid  on  November  25,  1909,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent.  Find 
the  amount  paid. 

Second  Month. 

Integers  and  fractions.  Using  99,  999,  98,  998,  etc.,  as 
multipliers.  Proportion,  equality  of  ratios.  Relation  of 
diameter  to  circumference.  Compound  interest.  Principle 
taught.     Household  accounts. 

Smith's  "Advanced  Arithmetic." — Proportion.  Find  the 
value  of  x:  x:  18.2  =  9.1:7.3;  x:21.7  =  2.4:3.3;  x:3.21  = 
4.12:6.6;  3.17:x  =  4.28:3.2;  8.21:3  =  4.105:x;  x:4.1  = 
82.7:82;  x:  1.37  =  2.4:13.7;  x  :  .32=  7.21:1.8;  2.4  :x  = 
3.8:  123;  3.9:4  =  x:  3,200. 

Problems: — 1.  A  certain  circle  has  a  circumference  of 
182.73  inches.  What  is  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  to  that  of  the  first  as  1.7:  2.91?  2.  A  certain  water 
pipe  has  a  diameter  of  1.91  inches.  What  is  the  diameter  of 
a  pipe  whose  circumference  is  to  that  of  the  first  as  2.6:3.42? 
3.  A  certain  fountain  pen  will  write  on  an  average  4,210 
words  with  one  filling.  The  amount  of  ink  it  holds  is  to 
that  held  by  a  similar  pen  as  10:13.  How  many  words  will 
the  second  pen  average  at  one  filling?  4.  A  miller  uses  18 
bushels  of  wheat  for  4  barrels  of  flour.  How  many  barrels 
can  he  make  from  207  bushels  ?  5.  He  sells  25  barrels  of 
this  flour  for  $112.50.  At  the  same  rate,  what  will  he  re- 
ceive for  476  barrels?  6.  The  Bennington  Battle  monument 
casts  a  shadow  125  ft.  10  in.  long  at  the  same  time  that  a  3-ft. 
post  casts  a  15  in.  shadow.  What  is  the  height  of  the  monu- 
ment? 7.  How  long  will  it  take  a  train  to  go  148  miles,  at  the 
rate  of  55 ]/>  miles  in  1  hour  30  minutes?  8.  If  9  men  can 
complete  some  work  in  20  hours,  how  many  less  men  can  com- 
plete it  in  16  hours  more  time?  9.  If  a  man  can  skate  220 
yards  in  19  seconds,  how  long  would  it  take  him  to  skate  5 
miles,  if  he  could  maintain  this  rate?  10.  If  750  pounds  can  be 
transported  100  miles  for  a  certain  sum,  how  far  should  jX-ton 
be  transported  at  the  same  rate?  11.  If  6  men  can  complete 
some  work  in  15  hours,  how  many  more  men  must  be  added 
to  complete  it  in  5  hours  less  time?  12.  When  a  sum  of  money 
is  divided  among  7  persons  each  receives  $16.80.  How  much 
would  each  receive  if  the  same  sum  were  divided  among  S 
persons?  13.  One  man  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  10  days,  and 
another  in  9  days.  If  the  wages  of  the  first  are  $3.60  a 
what  should  be  the  wages  of  the  second? 

Byrnes-Richman-Roberts'  "The  Pupils'  Arithmetic." — 
Oral:  Find  missing  terms  bv  inspection:  12:4:  :?:7: 
5:15::?:60;  ?:4:  : 15: 3;  18:?::36:4;  11:22:  :9:?; 
24:4:  :  ?3; 9:  ?:  :24:8; 4:16:  :32:  ?;  28:7:  :  ?:2. 

Written:       Find     the     value     of     x     in     the     following: 


36:24:  :3:x;27:45:  :x:  10;  x  :  25  :  :32:  40;  50:  x:  :  125:20; 
24  yd. :  9  yd. :  :  $16 :  $x  ;  $25  :  $15  :  :  12  yd. :  x  yd. ;  200  rd. :  300 
rd. :  :  50  a  :  x  a. ;  320  ton  :  1,000  ton  :  :  18  ro.  :  x  hr. ;  ft  :  9/10:  : 
15:x;  8y3:y6:  :9/25:x;  x:12^:  :%:%;  2/2 : 6%  :  :37y2: 
x;    %:  15/16:  :  $1,200  :$x;    iy4%  :  x  :  :  $62^  :  $87^. 

Problems:  1.  If  each  cylinder  of  a  4-cylinder  motor  boat 
engine  consumes  1  gallon  of  gasoline  every  24  miles,  how  many 
gallons  will  be  necessary  for  a  cruise  of  200  miles?  2.  The 
proportion  of  gold  in  an  ore  averages  one  part  in  four  hun- 
dred. How  much  gold  may  be  expected  in  2  tons  of  the  ore? 
3.  If  a  clock  ticks  120  times  a  minute,  how  many  times  will 
it  tick  in  7y$  hours?  4.  If  sound  travels  1,089  ft.  per  second, 
how  long  will  it  take  the  report  of  a  shot  fired  1,000  yards 
away  to  reach  us  ?  5.  In  making  a  dozen  aprons,  a  seamstress 
used  40^4  yards  of  gingham.  How  many  similar  aprons  can 
she  make  out  of  100  yards  of  the  same  material?  6.  The 
municipal  tax  on  a  building  appraised  at  $168,000  was 
$2,973.60.  At  the  same  rate  what  should  be  the  tax  on  a  build- 
ing appraised  at  $21,000?  7.  A  supply  pipe  having  a  capacity 
of  8  gal.  per  minute  requires  18  hours  to  fill  a  reservoir.  In 
order  to  fill  the  reservoir  in  10  hours,  what  should  be  the 
capacity  of  the  supply  pipe?  8.  By  saving  9  cents  a  day,  a 
young  man  accumulated  the  price  of  a  bicycle  in  360  days. 
How  much  a  day  must  he  save  to  accumulate  the  price  in  200 
days?  9.  A  train  takes  26  hours  to  go  from  New  York  to 
Chicago,  moving  at  the  rate  of  35  miles  an  hour.  How  fast 
must  the  train  go  per  hour  to  make  the  journey  in  20  hours? 

Morey's  "Higher  Arithmetic." — 1.  A  water  meter  registers 
378  cubic  feet  in  27  days.  At  this  rate  how  many  cubic  feet 
will  it  register  in  60  days?  2.  The  speeds  of  two  automobiles 
are  to  each  other  8  to  15.  If  the  rate  of  the  slower  is  20  miles 
per  hour,  what  is  the  rate  of  the  faster?  3.  If  15  men  can 
pave  a  street  in  27  days,  how  many  men  must  be  employed 
to  pave  it  in  18  days?  4.  If  a  farmer  receives  $40  for  a  pile 
of  wood  containing  6  cords,  how  much  ought  he  to  receive 
for  15  cords?  5.  Mr.  A's  income  from  an  investment  of  $630 
was  $30.  Mr.  B's  income  in  the  same  transaction  was  $50. 
Find  his  investment.  6.  A  farmer  harvested  66  bushels  of 
corn  from  a  4-acre  field.  How  many  bushels  ought  he  to 
harvest  from  a  17-acre  field?  7.  How  long  ought  a  loan  of 
$750  to  be  kept  to  balance  a  loan  of  $300  for  12  days?  8.  A 
man  owning  2/9  of  a  building  estimates  the  value  of  his  share 
at  $27,400.  At  this  rate  what  is  the  value  of  y3  of  the  building? 
9.  If  a  farmer's  daughter  exchanges  15  dozen  eggs  for  20 
yards  of  cloth,  how  many  dozen  will  be  required  to  pay  for 
3  yards?  10.  A  camping  party  of  6  persons  has  provisions 
sufficient  for  15  days.  If  3  more  persons  join  the  party  un- 
expectedly, how  long  can  the  outing  last?  11.  What  is  the 
height  of  a  flagstaff  casting  a  shadow  125  ft.  long,  if  a  stick 
10  ft.  long  casts  a  shadow  6  ft.  long  at  the  same  time? 

Preston-Stevens'  "Standard  Arithmetic."— 1.  If  the  dis- 
tance of  48  miles  is  represented  on  a  map  by  l.;4  inches,  what 
distance  will  he  represented  on  the  same  map  by  7%  inches? 

2.  If  a  loaf  of  bread  weighs  8  ounces,  when  flour  is  $4.50  a 
barrel,  how  much  should  it  weigh  when  flour  is  $6  a  barrel? 

3.  A  farmer  finds  that  he  uses  3  pk.  of  seed  on  r4-acre  of 
ground.  At  this  rate  how  much  seed  will  he  need  for  3j4 
acres?  4.  If  2  yards  of  cloth  cost  $1.50,  what  will  2  meters  of 
cloth  cost  at  the  same  rate?  (Change  yards  and  meters  to 
inches  before  making  the  statement.)     5.  A  and  B  engage  in 
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trade:  A  furnishes  $400  capital.  B,  $600.  They  gain  $150. 
What  is  the  share  of  each  in  this  gain?  6.  A  clock  loses  % 
of  a  second  every  5  minutes.  I  low  much  will  it  lose  in  12 
hours? 

Smith's  Advanced  Arithmetic — Relation  of  Diameter  to 
Circumference. — Oral. — Using  3  1/7  state  the  circumference 
of  circles  of  diamters  as  follows :  7  in. ;  21  in. ;  14  in. ;  70  in. ; 
28  in. ;  35  in. ;  42  in. ;  700  in. 

Written. — Find  the  circumference,  given  the  diameter:  68.2 
in.;  48.3  ft.;  423  in.;  5.11  ft.;  53.0  ft.  ;  6.37  in. 

Find  the  diameter,  given  the  circumference  :  132  ft. ;  58  2/7 
ft.:  97  3/7  ft.:  176  in.;  770  ft.;  96#  ft. 

Find  the  circumference,  given  the  radius:  49  in.;  77  in.; 
91  in.;  105  in.;   15.4  in.;  I'M   in. 

What  is  the  diameter  of  a  water  tank  whose  circumference 
i-  7  1.8  ft.  ?  What  is  the  circumference  of  a  rod  whose  diameter 
as  measured  by  the  calipers  is  2.1  in.?  What  radius  must  be 
used  in  drawing  a  patem  for  a  wheel  that  shall  be  91  1/7  in.  in 
circumference  ? 

Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic. — Oral. — Using  3  1/7  as  the 
ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter,  find  the  circum- 
ference of:  A  plate  7  inches  in  diameter.  A  carriage  wheel 
35  inches  in  diameter.  A  circular  table  whose  diameter  is  28 
inches.     A  pencil  whose  diameter  is  7/22  of  an  inch. 

Find  the  approximate  diameter  and  radius  of:  A  bicycle 
wheel  whose  circumference  is  88  inches.  A  stove  lid  22  inches 
in  circumference.    A  circular  pond  whose  shore  line  is  242  rods. 

Written. — In  solving  the  following  problems  call  the  cir- 
cumference 3.1416  times  the  diameter.  What  is  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  drawn  with  a  20-inch  radius?  The  shore 
line  of  a  circular  pond  is  7,854  feet.  I  low  far  is  it  across  the 
pond  in  a  straight  line?  The  distance  around  an  old  oak  tree  is 
94.248  inches.  What  is  the  distance  through  the  tree?  A 
circular  flower  bed  has  a  radius  of  8  feet.  What  is  its  cir- 
cumference? 

In  solving  the  following  problems  call  the  circumference 
3  1/7  times  the  diameter.  A  bicycle  wheel  is  28  inches  in 
diameter.  How  many  inches  does  it  go  in  one  revolution? 
How  many  feet  in  1,000  revolutions?  How  many  miles?  How 
many  revolutions  will  be  made  by  a  bicycle  wheel  28  inches 
in  diameter  in  going  1  mile.  A  wagon  wheel  has  a  radius  of 
21  inches.     How  long  a  piece  of  iron  must  be  used  for  the  tire? 

Find  the  diameter  of  a  water  main  44  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  front  wheels  of  a  wagon  are  42  inches  in 
diameter.  The  spokes  of  the  hind  wheels  are  7  inches  longer 
than  the  spokes  of  the  front  wheels.  How  many  times  do  the 
front  wheels  revolve  in  going  1  mile?  The  hind  wheels?  Find 
the  distance  around  a  circle  drawn  with  a  4-inch  radium  Find 
the  diameter  of  a  tree  55  inches  in  circumference.  The  shore 
line  of  a  circular  pond  is  255 .6 2  feet.  John  swim-  straight 
across  the  pond.  What  distance  does  he  swim?  The  follow- 
ing are  the  dimensions  of  a  cart  wheel:  hub,  8  in.  in  diameter; 
spokes  1  ft.,  8  in.  long;  rim.  2  in.  thick.  What  is  the  length  of 
a  piece  of  iron  required  to  make  the  lire' 

Stone-Mills  Advanced  Arithmetic. — If  the  diameter  of  the 
driving  wheels  of  a  locomotive  is  2.4  meters,  how  many 
revolutions  will  the  wheels  make  in  running  5.4  kilometers? 

Preston-Stevens'  Standard  Arithmetic. — A  boy  wishing  to 
know  the  diameter  of  a  flagpole  measured  around  it  with  a 


string,  then  measured  the  string  and  found  it  to  be  25 1/%  inches. 
W  hat  was  the  diameter  of  the  pole?  How  long  a  piece  of  hoop 
iron  will  it  take  to  go  around  a  circular  tank  which  is  6  feet  in 
diameter?  The  driving  wheel  of  a  locomotive  is  7  feet  in  dia- 
meter. How  many  times  will  such  a  wheel  turn  while  the 
locomotive  is  running  10  miles? 

Milne's  Progressive  Arithmetic. — Book  III. — Find  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  84  m.,  56  cm.,  126  m., 
168  mm.  Find  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is 
1 1.9  m.,  13.3  hm.,  5.88  cm.  Find  the  diameter  of  a  circle  whose 
circumference  is  5.74  cm.,  25.5  m..  4.84  dm. 

Appleton's  Arithmetic. — Book  III. — Compound  Interest. — 
A  man  deposited  $2,000  in  a  savings  bank,  July  1,  at  3%  per 
annum,  interest  credited  semi-annually.  What  interest  was 
credited  the  following  January  1?  What  was  the  new  prin- 
cipal? What  was  the  interest  and  new  principal  the  next  July  1  ? 
How  much  money  would  the  man  have  in  the  bank  at  the  end 
of  3  years? 

Byrnes-Richman-Roberts.  The  Pupils'  Arithmetic. —  Find 
the  compound  interest  on  $640  for  1  yr.  6  mo.  @  4%,  com- 
pounded semi-annually.  What  is  the  compound  interest  of  $600 
for  3  yr.  @  6%,  compounded  annually?  On  Jan.  1.  1911,  1 
deposited  $1,000  in  the  bank.  If  interest  is  added  every  6  mo., 
at  the  rate  of  4%  per  annum,  how  much  is  there  to  my  credit  on 
Jan.  1,  1913? 

Third  Month. 

Integers  and  fractions.  Dividing  by  numbers  composed  of 
factors.  Problems  in  proportion.  Area  of  circle.  L'se  of 
metric  units.  Making  a  six  per  cent,  interest  table.  Household 
accounts. 

Smith's  Advanced  Arithmetic. — Area  of  Circle. — Oral. — 
State  the  area,  given  the  radius  as  follows  :  7  m.,  20  m.,  1/22  m., 
7  '22  m.  If  you  take  a  radius  half  as  long,  the  area  will  be 
what  part  as  great?  If  you  double  the  length  of  the  radius, 
the  area  will  be  how  many  times  as  large? 

Written. — What  is  the  area  of  the  cross  section  of  a  water 
pipe  that  is  2  inches  in  diameter?  How  many  square  feet  in  the 
base  of  a  water  tank  that  is  42  feet  in  diameter?  A  horse 
tethered  by  a  rope  21  feet  long  can  graze  over  how  many 
square  feet  of  ground? 

Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic. — Orally  -.there  possible. — Call- 
ing the  circumference  3  1/7  times  the  diameter,  find  the  area  of: 
\  plate  7  inches  in  diameter.  A  circular  table  28  inches  across 
A  piano  stool  14  inches  in  diameter. 

Problems. — Find  the  area  over  which  a  cow  can  feed  if  tied 
to  a  stake  by  a  rope  28  feet  long?  The  bottom  of  a  barrel  is 
1  feet  9  inches  in  diameter.  What  area  does  it  cover  on  the 
floor?  A  farmer  has  a  well  3y2  feet  in  diameter.  What  is  the 
area  of  the  opening5  Find  the  area  of  the  base  of  a  circular 
chimney  35  feet  in  diameter,  bind  the  area  of  a  circular  win- 
dow 17'/<  inches  in  diameter.  Find  the  area  of  a  circle  drawn 
with  a  7-ft.  radius  on  the  floor  of  a  kindergarten. 

Preston-Stevens'  Standard  .  Irithmctic. — -Find  the  area  of  a 
circle  which  is  5  meters  in  diameter.  A  boy  drives  a  peg  into 
the  ground  and  fastens  a  string  to  it.  that  he  may  lav  out  a 
circular  flower  bed.  What  is  the  area  of  the  bed  if  he  use  a 
string  5  ft.  long? 
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ARITHMETIC— 8B 

Appleton's  Arithmetic.  Book  III. — Short  Methods. 
Written  (orally  where  possible). —  1.  Find  the  cost  of  52  shirt- 
waists at  99  cents  each.  2.  Find  the  cost  of  16  pairs  of  cur- 
tains at  99  cents  a  pair.  3.  Find  the  cost  of  12  horses  at 
$98  each.  4.  Find  the  cost  of  42  barrels  of  flour  at  $4.99  a 
barrel.  5.  Find  the  cost  of  7  rugs  at  $1.98  each.  6.  How 
much  did  a  milliner  receive  for  24  hats  at  $6.98?  7.  What  is  the 
cost  of  66  yards  of  ribbon  at  13%  cents  a  yard  ?  8.  How  many 
bookcases  at  $15  each  can  be  bought  for  $855?  9.  How  many 
tents  at  $13%  each  can  be  bought  for  $120?  10.  How  many 
dictionaries  at  $15  each  can  be  bought  for  $135? 

Byrnes-Richman-Roberts'  "The  Pupils'  Arithmetic." — 
Written:  1.  950  tons  of  coal  were  shipped  to  New  York.  .72 
of  it  was  hard  coal,  the  rest  was  soft  coal.  How  many 
tons  of  each  kind  were  there?  2.  A  manufacturer  bought 
250  tons  of  coal.  He  used  .52  of  it.  (a)  How  many  tons 
were  used?  (b)  How  many  tons  were  not  used?  3.  A 
wagon  which  cost  $125  was  sold  at  a  loss  of  .24  of  the  cost, 
(a)  Find  the  loss,  (b)  Find  the  selling  price.  4.  The  distance 
from  New  York  to  Pittsburgh  is  440.5  miles.  The  distance 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  is  .208  of  that  distance, 
(a)  How  far  is  it  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  (b)  How 
far  is  it  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh? 

Byrnes-Richman-Roberts'  "The  Pupils  Arithmetic." — Oral: 
1.  At  60  pounds  to  the  bushel,  how  much  should  25  bushels  of 
potatoes  weigh?  2.  A  plumber  charges  75  cents  an  hour  for 
his  own  labor  and  50  cents  an  hour  for  that  of  his  helper. 
What  is  the  proper  charge  for  8  hours  of  their  joint  service? 
3.  At  72  cents  a  yard,  what  will  25  yards  of  taffeta  cost?  4. 
How  much  will  125  casks  contain,  if  each  cask  holds  24  gallons? 

Van  Tuyl's  "Essentials  of  Business  Arithmetic." — Oral 
where  possible.  When  each  fraction  is  y>.  8%  X  83^; 
I/2  X  I/2;  5  %  X  5/2;  7y2X7y2;  IO/2  X  IO/2;  6.5  X 
6.5.  When  the  fractions  are  alike.  6y2  X  10% ;  7%  X 
8%;  15  3/7  X  6  3/7;  8%  X  7%;  10/5  X  15/5 ;  10^  X 
7%;  5%  X  11#;  11.5  X  8.5;  16%  X  8%.  Find  the  total 
value  of  the  following:  5}4  yd.  at  $.07%  ;  8%  lb.  at  $.08% ; 
15%  bu.  at  $1.50;  9%  yd.  at  $.18J4  ;  9%  lb.  at  $.11%  ;  350  lb. 
at  $1.50  cwt;  2,500  ft.  at  $18.50  per  M. 

Student  to  use  short  method.  Find  value:  48  yd. 
@  7y2c. ;  90  yd.  @  18c. ;  7y2  yd.  @  36  c. ;  56  yd.  @  9c. ;  96  yd. 
@  22c. :  \\y2  yd.  @  48c. ;  64  yd.  @  13%c. ;  110  yd.  @  22%c. ; 
16  yd.  @  45c. 

Smith's  "Advanced  Arithmetic." — Squares  and  square  roots. 
Oral:  1.  What  is  the  perimeter  of  a  square  that  is  4  ft.  9  in. 
on  a  side  ?  2.  WThat  is  the  side  of  a  square  whose  perimeter 
is  14  ft.  4  in.?  3.  Find  the  areas  of  squares  whose  sides 
are  6  in.,  12  in..  4  in.,  11  in.,  20  in.,  40  in.,  100  in.  4.  State 
the  lengths  of  the  sides  of  squares  whose  areas  are  as  fol- 
lows :  49  sq.  rd. ;  81  sq.  ft. ;  64  sq.  in. ;  100  sq.  mi. :  144  sq.  in. ; 
121  sq.  ft.;  36  sq.  mi.;  400  sq.  mi.;  900  sq.  ft.;  1,600  sq.  ft; 
2.500  sq.  ft. ;  3,600  sq.  ft. 

Written:  1.  Find  the  square  roots  of  the  following:  625. 
324,  484.  729,  576,  2,304  1,296,  1.089,  65.61,  12.25,  40.96, 
14,641.  2.  From  the  corner  of  a  square  piece  of  land  con- 
taining 576  sq.  rd.,  a  small  square  lot  containing  64  sq.  rd.  is  cut 
out.  Draw  the  plan  of  the  lots  and  find  the  perimeter  of 
each.  3.  A  square  lot  has  an  area  of  169  sq.  rd.  How  far 
is   it  around   the  lot?     How   far  is   it  around   a  lot  of  four 


times  this  area?  The  second  perimeter  is  how  many  times 
the  first?  4.  What  is  the  area  of  the  largest  circle  that  can 
be  inscribed  in  a  square  whose  area  is  196  sq.  in.  ?  5.  A 
square  park  is  surrounded  by  a  gravel  walk  7  ft.  6  in.  wide. 
The  park  and  walk  together  contain  1.6  acres.  6.  Find  the 
cost  of  making  the  gravel  walk  at.  10  cents  per  sq.  yd. 

Byrnes-Richman-Roberts'  "The  Pupils'  Arithmetic." — 
Problems:  1.  The  area  of  one  square  wall  of  a  room  is  324 
sq.  ft.  Find  the  length  of  the  wall.  2.  The  volume  of  a 
square  prism  8  ft.  high  is  288  cu.  ft.  Find  the  length  of 
the  base.  3.  The  square  floor  of  a  bathroom  is  covered  with 
tiles,  each  tile  being  3  in.  long  and  3  in.  wide.  If  the  area 
of  the  floor  is  441  sq.  ft.,  how  many  tiles  are  used?  4.  A  strip 
of  picture  molding  is  placed  along  the  top  of  a  square  wall  of 
a  room.  The  area  of  the  wall  is  484  sq.  ft.  Find  the  cost  of 
the  picture  molding  at  8  cents  per  linear  foot.  5.  A  rec- 
tangular field  is  169  ft.  long  and  100  ft.  wide.  Find  the  length 
of  a  side  of  a  square  field  having  the  same  area. 

Morey's  "Higher  Arithmetic." — At  sight,  solve  and  test : 
Find  the  square  root  of:   1,  .01,  9/16,  256,   100,  4/9. 

Problems:  1.  What  is  the  length  of  one  side  of  a  square 
wood  lot  containing  15%  acres?  2.  What  is  the  distance 
around  a  square  field  containing  10  acres?  3.  Mr.  Morrison's 
house  is  36  ft.  square,  and  stands  in  a  square  lot  containing 
90.25  sq.  ft.  Find  the  area  covered  by  the  house.  Find  the 
length  of  the  lot.  4.  4.  How  many  feet  of  picture  molding 
will  be  required  for  a  square  room  whose  ceiling  covers  256 
square  feet?  5.  The  entire  outside  surface  of  a  cubical  block 
is  1,350  square  inches.     Find  the  dimensions  of  the  block. 

Walsh's  "Arithmetic  for  Upper  Grades." — 1.  How  many 
yards  wide  is  a  square  plot  of  ground  containing  1  acre?  2. 
A  cube  has  6  square  faces,  and  its  entire  surface  contains  1,350 
square  inches.  What  is  the  volume  of  the  cube?  3.  A  man 
has  exchanged  two  plots,  one  240  rods  square  and  the  other 
320  rods  square,  for  a  single  square  plot  equal  in  area  to  the 
combined  areas  of  his  two  plots.  What  is  the  length  of  a 
side  of  the  new  plot? 

Milne's  "Progressive  Arithmetic." — 1.  The  area  of  a  square 
field  is  12.1  acres.  How  many  rods  of  fense  are  required 
to  inclose  it?  2.  An  officer  has  5,625  men  and  wishes  to 
arrange  them  in  a  solid  square.  How  many  men  shall  he 
place  on  a  side?  3.  Find  the  dimensions,  in  rods,  of  a  20-acre 
rectangular  field  whose  length  is  twice  its  width?  4.  Find  the 
dimensions,  in  rods,  of  a  90-acre  rectangular  field  whose 
length  is  4  times  its  width.  5.  How  much  more  fence  is  re- 
quired to  inclose  the  field  mentioned  in  preceding  exercise  than 
?  square  field  of  equal  area? 

Second  Month. 

1.  Integers  and  fractions.  Daily  practice  in  fundamental 
operations.  Short  methods  determined  by  inspection.  2. 
Percentage,  profit  and  loss,  commission.  3.  Types  of  banks. 
Interest,  compound  interest,  bank  discount.  4.  Measurement. 
Finding-  floor  surfaces,  flooring,  carpeting,  wall  surfaces, 
plastering,  papering.  Use  of  metric  units.  5.  Work  of  pre- 
vious month  continued. 

Appleton's  Arithmetic.     Book  III. — .'<■  Applications 

of  Percentage.  1.  A  term  of  school  contained  100  days  :  a  class 
of  20  pupils  had  therefore  a  possible  total  attendance  of  2,000 
days  :  there  were  total  absences  amounting  to  40  davs.     What 
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was  the  rate  per  cent,  of  absence?  Of  attendance?  2.  A  man 
owned  three  houses  costing,  respectively,  $2,000,  $3,000,  and 
$4,000;  he  sold  the  first  at  a  gain  of  20  per  cent.,  the  second 
at  a  loss  of  10  per  cent.,  and  the  third  at  a  gain  of  5  per  cent. 
How  many  dollars  did  he  gain  in  all?  What  was  the  rate  per 
cent,  of  gain:  3.  An  employment  agency  charges  a  commis- 
sion of  10  per  cent,  on  the  first  month's  salary  and  5  per  cent, 
on  the  salary  of  the  three  succeeding  months.  How  much 
did  a  bookkeeper  pay  the  agency  for  securing  him  a  position 
at  $70  a  month  ':  4.  1  ienry  sold  tickets  and  received  a  commis- 
sion of  7y2  per  cent ;  he  sold  16  tickets  at  $1  each,  28  at  75  cents 
each,  41  at  50  cents  each,  and  50  at  25  cents  each.  How  much 
did  he  earn? 

Smith's  "Advanced  Arithmetic." — Oral:  1.  If  a  man  buys 
sugar  at  5  cents  a  pound,  what  must  he  charge  for  Zy2  pounds 
in  order  to  gain  20  per  cent,  on  the  cost?  2.  My  butcher's  bill 
was  $S  last  week,  my  grocer's  bill  was  25  per  cent,  more,  and 
my  baker's  bill  was  80  per  cent,  less  than  my  grocer's  bill. 
What  was  the  total  of  the  three  bills?  3.  If  a  piece  of  cloth 
shrinks  2  yards,  the  shrinkage  being  5  per  cent.,  what  was  the 
original  length?  4.  A  class  measuring  a  certain  distance  on 
.-'  wall  made  an  em  r  E  .28  ft.,  which  was  .07  per  cent.,  of  the 
total  distance.     What  was  the  distance? 

Written:  A  dealer  bought  $1,260  worth  of  goods  and 
marked  them  33'  ,  per  cent,  above  cost.  He  sold  them  at  10  per 
cent,  less  than  the  market  price,  at  bargain  sales.  What  did  he 
make?  2.  A  dealer  bought  $644.80  worth  of  shoes  and  sold 
them  at  a  profit  of  25  per  cent.  How  much  did  he  gain?  If 
he  failed  to  collect  10  per  cent,  of  this  gain,  how  much  did  he 
really  make?  3.  A  dry  goods  dealer  bought  $2,460.30  worth  of 
Persian  lawn,  and  marked  it  33'/3  per  cent,  above  cost.  He 
half  of  it,  and  then  sold  the  rest  at  10  per  cent,  off  the 
market  price.  How  much  did  he  gain.  4.  A  dressmaker 
irds  of  velvet  at  $3  a  yard,  selling  9  yards  at  a 
profit  of  16-  <  per  cent,  and  the  rest  at  a  rate  of  profit  half  as 
great.     What   was  the  rate  of  gain   on   the   whole?     5.  She 

n  velvet  at  $4  a  yard,  with  10 
per  cent,  off  for  cash,  sellin  1.35  a  yard.    What  was  her 

gain  per  cent.? 

Byrnes-Richman-Roberts'  "The  Pupils'  Arithmetic." — Oral: 

i.  George  has  120  marbles.    Harry  has  125  per  cent,  as  many. 

many  marble  Harry?    2.  A  boy  received  $8  a  week. 

The  employer  n  an  increase  of  salary  of  37y  per  cent. 

much  does  I  receive  per  week  now?     3.  40  per 

cent,  of  the  v.  !s  10  pounds.    Find  the 

hi  of  the  bar.    4.  A  boy's  salary  was  increased  from  $10 

to  $14  per  week.     Find  the  per  cent,  of  increase.     5.     Chairs 

were  reduced   12'  j  per  cent,  in  price  and  were  sold  at  $2.10 

each.  uch  was  saved  by  buying  6  chairs  at  the  I 

price? 

Written:     One  piano  cost  $r  econd  piano  cost  130 

per  cent,  as  much.  Find  the  cost  of  the  second  piano.  2  v 
man  who  receives  $3,000  a  year  saves  35  per  cent,  of  it. 
many  years  will  it  take  him  to  save  $4,725  at  that 
rate?  3.  A  telephone  company  received  700  calls  at  one  sta- 
tion, 95  per  cent,  of  them  were  5-cent  calls,  the  rem. 
were  10-cent  calls.  How  much  money  did  the  company  re- 
ceive for  all  the  calls?  4.  Three  men  were  candidates  for 
?n  office.  A  received  2.500  votes;  B,  3,500;  C,  4.0C0  votes. 
(a)  B's  vote  was  what  per  cent,  of  C's  vote?     (b)  What  per 


cent,  of  the  total  vote  was  cast  for  A?  5.  An  ocean  steam- 
ship is  800  ft.  long.  This  is  114  2/7  per  cent,  of  the  height 
of  the  Singer  building  in  New  York.  How  high  is  the  Singer 
building. 

Preston-Stevens'  "Standard  Arithmetic." — Written:  1.  A 
commercial  traveler  receives  a  salary  of  $25  per  week,  and  a 
commission  of  2  per  cent,  on  his  sales.  How  much  does  he 
earn  in  salary  and  commission  in  one  week,  if  his  sales  amount 
to  $1,500?  2.  A  fanner  .-ends  some  butter  and  eggs  to  a 
commission  merchant,  who  sells  them  for  $145,  charging  5  per 
cent,  commission.  What  is  the  net  proceeds  received  by  the 
farmer  if  the  freight  charges  were  $5.60?  3.  A  broker  buys 
12,000  bushels  of  wheat  at  $1.12  a  bushel,  charging  y2  per  cent, 
brokerage,  and  then  sells  it  at  an  advance  of  3  cents  a  bushel, 
charging  y2  per  cent,  for  selling.  Find  his  total  commission. 
Find  the  net  profit  to  the  firm  for  which  the  deal  was  made. 
4.  An  agent  bought  5  city  blocks  at  $850  each,  at  a  commis- 
sion oi\y2  per  cent,  and  charged  for  title  insurance  $50.  What 
did  the  lots  cost  the  purchaser?  5.  An  agent  sells  150  acres 
of  land  at  $75  per  acre,  charging  2y2  per  cent,  commission. 
Find  the  agent's  commission  and  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale. 

Van  Tuyl's  "Essentials  of  Business  Arithmetic." — Perform- 
ing all  operations  mentally  where  possible,  find  :  21  per  cent,  of 
200;  93  per  cent,  of  800,  %  per  cent,  of  84;  35  per  cent,  of 
nt.  of  96  per  cent,  of  500 ;  \2y2  per  cent,  of 

640;  80  per  cent,  of  1,200;  \y2  per  cent,  of  64;  25  per  cent,  of 
700;  75  per  cent,  of  1.500;  100  per  cent,  of  128. 

Short  Methods. — 16  per  cent,  of  $1,250;  180  per  cent,  of 
$750;  39  per  cent,  of  $666  ;  18  per  cent,  of  $333^  :  32  per 
cent,  of  $375  ;  42  per  cent,  of  $166.66^  ;  26  per  cent,  of  $2,500; 
36  per  cent,  of  $75 ;  132  per  cent,  of  $2,500. 

Rapid  Drill  Exercise. — What  is  25  per  cent,  of  36?  What  is 
36  per  cent,  of  25  ?  What  is  I2y2%  of  64?  What  is  64  per  cent, 
of  12' :•  ?  What  is  10  per  cent,  less  than  30?  What  is  30  per 
cent.  less  than   1C?     What    is  r  cent,   more  than  66? 

\\  li.ii  i-  66  i  er  cent,  more  than  33]i?  Of  what  number  is  20, 
2?  per  cent?  <  if  what  number  is  25.  20  per  cent?  40  is  10 
I  er  cent,  of  what  number?  10  is  40  per  cent,  of  what  number? 
50  is  what  per  cent,  of  60?  60  is  what  per  cent,  of  50?  75  is 
what  per  cent,  of  25  ?  25  is  what  per  cent,  of  75 ':  20  is  what 
per  cent,  less  than  30?  30  is  what  per  cent,  more  than  20?  40 
is  what  per  cent,  more  than  25?    25  is  what  per  cent,  less  than 

Oral. — 1.  A  man  earns  $1,500  a  year  and  spends  $900.  What 
per  cent,  of  his  money  does  he  spend?  2.  A  boy  bought  a 
watch  for  $12  and  a  chain  for  $4.  Later  he  sold  them  both  for 
the  cost  of  the  watch.  What  per  cent,  of  the  cost  was  the 
selling  price?  3.  Of  a  pile  of  potatoes  containing  120  busl 
one  bushel  out  of  5  is  bad.  What  per  cent,  are  bad?  How 
many  bushels  are  good?  4.  A  bankrupt's  resources  are  $12,- 
000,  and  his  Hal  are  $20,000.    What  per  cent,  of  his  debts 

he  pay?  He  owes  Mr.  Brown  $600.  How  much  will  he 
receive?  5.  Last  year  my  house  and  lot  was  worth  $4,000. 
This  year  it  is  worth  $4,400.  What  per  cent,  has  it  increased  in 
value?  If  it  increases  in  value  at  the  same  rate  per  cent,  next 
year,  how  much  will  the  property  then  be  worth  ? 

ritten.— 1.  A  store  is  worth  $18,000.  It  rents  for  $2,000. 
Repairs  cost  1  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  store ;  taxes  cost  \y2 
per  cent;  insurance  J4  per  cent,  on  a  policy  of  $10,000:  and 
other  expenses  amount  to  $85.     The  net  income  is  what  per 
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Spalding  Playgrounds 


IS  IT   that  a  majority  of   the  world's  playgrounds 
are  equipped  with  Spalding  All-Steel  Apparatus 

IS  IT    that  a  demand  created  ten  years  back  grows 
greater  in  proportion  with  each  new  year  s  need 

IS  IT   that  the  Spalding  Reputation  tor  Quality 
retains  its  position  of  eminence  —  unapproached      ^ 


? 


SATISFACTION    begets  confidence  —  confidence  begets  business. 
Quantity  production  lowers  manufacturing  costs,  and  the  fines!  plant 
of  its  kind  in  the   world   reduces  Spalding   manufacture  to  a  science. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS.,  INC 

CHICOPEE,  MASS. 
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cent,  of  the  gross  rental?  Of  the  value  of  the  store?  2.  A 
house  and  lot  rents  for  $60  a  month.  The  taxes,  insurance,  re- 
pairs, etc.,  are  estimated  at  $180  per  annum.  I  low  much  can 
a  purchaser  afford  to  pay  for  the  property  so  as  to  have  a 
6  per  cent,  investment?  3.  A  fruiterer  bought  a  carload  of 
berries  for  $1,380.  He  was  obliged  to  sell  them  at  a  loss  of 
per  cent.  One  retailer  who  purchased  $375  worth  oi  the 
berries  on  credit  failed  in  business  and  paid  his  creditoi 
cents  on  the  dollar.  Find  the  wholesaler's  total  loss.  4.  A 
sealskin  coat  cost  $120,  less  30  per  cent,  and  16^  per  cent.  It 
was  marked  $100  by  the  retailer,  but  in  order  to  effect  a  sale 
he  gave  a  10  per  cent,  discount.  What  rate  of  profit  did  he 
make?  5.  By  marking  goods  at  $4.50  each,  a  meichant  sold  on 
the  average  4  of  the  articles  per  day.  Could  he  afford  to  reduce 
the  price  to  $4  if  by  so  doing  the  sales  increased  to  8  articles  a 
day,  the  cost  being  $3.25.  What  per  cent,  would  his  profits  be 
increased  or  decreased  each  day. 

Van  Tuyl's  "Essentials  of  Business  Arithmetic."  Interest: 
Find  the  interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  the  following  :  $360  for  8 
months,  15  days;  $375.60  for  9  months,  20  days ;  $890.50  for  11 
months.  10  days;  $840  for  90  days;  $660  for  100  days;  $1,840 
for  9  days ;  $1,920  for  28  days  :  SI. 500  for  42  days ;  $4,000  for 
:4  days. 

Appleton's  Arithmetic.  Book  III. — Interest :  1.  Mr.  Brown 
bought  a  house  for  $1,500.  He  paid  $700  in  cash  and  $800  by 
note  at  5  per  cent.,  payable  semi-annually.  What  was  the 
amount  of  interest  due  at  each  payment?  2.  A  dealer  sold  an 
nobile  for  $1,000,  receiving  $400  cash  and  a  note  for  the 
rest  due  in  3  years  with  interest  at  6  per  cent,  payable  semi- 
annually. How  much  interest  was  paid  on  the  automobile 
altogether?  3.  .Mr.  Perkins  bought  a  house  and  a  lot  for 
$6,000.  He  paid  $900  cash  and  gave  three  notes  of  equal 
amounts  for  the  balance,  due  respectively  in  4,  8  and  12  months, 
with  interest  at  41 ..  per  cent.  What  sum  was  due  at  each  pay- 
ment? 4.  A  firm  accepted  the  following  settlement  of  an  ac- 
count amounting  to  $2,050.  A  note  for  $1,000  due  in  3  months, 
one  for  $500  due  in  6  months,  and  one  for  $550  due  in  1  year, 
all  bearing  6  per  cent.  What  w^as  the  amount  of  these  notes? 
Would  the  firm  have  received  more  or  less  by  accepting  a  note 
for  $2,050  for  6  months  at  6  per  cent? 

Smith's  "Advanced  Arithmetic." — Oral:  1.  State  without 
explanation  the  interest  on :  $100,  2  years,  6  per  cent. ;  $200, 
1  year,  6  per  cent. ;  $360,  2  months,  4  per  cent. ;  $400,  1  year,  3 
per  cent. ;  $200,  2  years,  3  per  cent. ;  $900,  2  months,  4  per  cent. ; 
S500,  2  months,  6  per  cent. :  $400,  4  months,  6  per  cent. ;  $500, 
4  months,  3  per  cent. ;  $850,  1  month,  6  per  cent.  2.  A  boy 
has  $300  given  to  him  the  day  he  is  14  years  old.  His  father 
invests  it  for  him  in  a  5  per  cent,  promissory  note,  due  on  the 
day  he  is  21  years  old.     What  is  the  amount  on  the  day  the 

note  is  due? 

ARITHMETIC— 1A 

(Continued  from  page  66.) 

Addition. —  1.    Take  four  pencils,  place  one  more  beside 

them  and  tell  how  many  pencils  you'll  have. 

2.  How  much  will  8  one-cent  post  cards  and  a  one-cent 
postage  stamp  cost? 

3.  John  had  6  kites  and  bought  one  more.  He  then  had 
kites. 

4.  Nine  balls  and  one  ball  are  balls. 

5.  Fanny  was  praised  for  a  good  girl  7  days  last  week. 


If  she  is  good  today,  how  many  days  will  she  have  been  good? 
Measurements   with    all    sorts  of   indefinite   units   may   be 
associated  with  the  counting  and  addition. 

ARITHMETIC— 2A 
ontinued  from  page  70.) 
of  the  water.     What  part  of  a  gallon  remains? 

Fractions. —  1.  I  low  many  pints  in  1  quart?  2.  A  pint  is 
what  part  of  a  quart  ?  3.  It  4  quarts  make  1  gallon,  how  many 
quarts  in  '_•  of  a  gallon? 

Problems. —  1.  Helen  bought  5  quarts  of  chestnuts  and  8 
quarts  of  pecan  nuts.     How   many  quarts  of  nuts  did  she  buy? 

2.  8  pints  and  5  pints  are  pints.     3.  Mrs.  Smith  had  8 

quarts  of  berries  and  bought  5  more.     How  many  quarts  of 
berries  did  >be  have  ? 

Writing  Numbers. — 1 — 400. 

Addition.— 8  +  5,  5  +  8,  7  +  5,  5  +  7,  5  -r-  5,  etc. 

Good  examples  may  be  found  on  page  133  of  Bailey  and 
Germann's  No.  Primer,  .lun-riant  Hook  Co. 

Subtraction.— 8  —  5,  8  —  3,  11  —3,  11—8,28—  15.48  — 
23,66—  11. 

Ninth  Heel:. 

Reading  Numbers. — 1 — 450. 

Counting. — Review  by  3's:    4,  8,  12. 

Addition. — 9  -f-  5,  5  +  9.  Review  other  combinations  pre- 
viously learned. 

Good  concrete  examples  are  found  on  page  159  of  Bailey 
and  Germann's  No.  Primer.  American  Book  Co. 

Subtraction.— 10  —  3,  12  —  3,  13  —  10.  19  —  9,  11  —  8. 
10  —  ?  =  3,  12  —  ?  =  3,  13  —  ?  =  10,  19  —  ?  =  9,  11  — 
?J  —  8,  etc. 

Measurement. — On  pages  34  and  35  of  Nichols1  A  ew 
Graded  Lessons  in  ■  tritlimetic.  Book  II — Thompson  Brown 
Co. — are  well  graded  exercises  using  pint,  quart,  gallon  from 
which  the  following  are  selected:  1.  How  many  pints  make  a 
quart?  2.  How  many  quarts  make  a  gallon?  3.  Name  5 
things  sold  by  the  quart  or  gallon.  4.  If  your  mother  buys  2 
quarts  of  milk,  how  many  pints  does  she  buy? 

Comparison. — As  in  preceding  weeks.  Use  objective 
measures  and  suggestive  diagrams. — See  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  weeks.  Let  pupils  work  out  for  themselves  problems 
similar  to  the  following:  1.  Fill  a  quart  measure  and  a  gallon 
measure  with  water.  2.  Which  is  heavier  the  quart  measure 
full  of  water  or  the  gallon  measure?    Guess  how  much  heavier? 

3.  How  many  quart  measures  will  it  take  to  weigh  as  much 
as  a  gallon  measure? 

Fractions. — Associate  with  pint  and  quart  and  gallon.  1. 
4  quarts  make  1  gallon.  What  part  of  a  gallon  is  1  quart?  2. 
How  many  pints  in  a  quart?  What  part  of  a  quart  is  a  pint : 
3.  How  many  quarts  in  y2  gallon? 

Problems. — 1.  There  were  9  girls  running  and  5  skipping. 
I  low  many  girls  were  playing?  2.  Fanny  was  given  5  yards  of 
silk  to  wind  onto  a  spool  containing  9  yards.  How  many  yards 
of  silk  on  the  spool  when  she  finished?  3.  A  merchant  had 
left  5  red  Easter  eggs  and  9  blue  ones.  How  many  Easter  eggs 
did  the  merchant  have  left  ? 

Writing  Numbers.  1 — 450. 

Words  may  be  used  as  a  variety  in  giving  numbers  to  be 
written.  The  children  may  read  them  or  they  may  be  dictated. 
i  04  of  Bailey  and  Germann's  No.  Primer,  American 
Book  Co. 
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-The  Victor  in  use  in  one  of  Chicago's  schools- 


Do  you  know — that  with  a  Victor  XXV  and  a 
moderate  supply  of  Victor  Records  in  your  school? 
You  may — 

Illustrate  nearly  every  selection  of  your  studies  in  English  with  music  pertaining-  to  the 

period,  country,  author,  nationality,  general  thought  and  references? 

Have  at  your  command  all  the  songs  of  all  the  plays  of  Shakespeare? 

Have  concrete  illustrations  of  every  period  and  development  in  the 

history  of  music  from  primitive  peoples  until  the  present  time? 
Take  to  your  pupils,  examples    of    the   singing  of  real  American 

Indians,  with    their  tom-toms    and    characteristic   "whoops"    and 

"yells"? 
Study  and  enjoy  the  old  Negro  Spirituals,  sung  devotionally  with 

primitive  natural  harmony? 
Find  listed  in  graded  order,  selections  of  simple  melodies  from  the 

old  masters,  that  little  children  should  hear,  know  and  use,  strong 

in  rhythm,  played  by  artists  on  violin,  flute,  harp,  etc.? 
Furnish  accompaniment  for  all  the  activities  of  the  school  day,  the 

morning  march,  kindergarten  game,  folk  dance,  penmanship,  physi- 

sical  culture  and  all  exercises  and  drills  for  fete  and  pageant? 
Have  exact  imitations  of  all  the  songs  of 

all  of  our  native  birds  to  accompany  your 

Audubon  or  Government  Bird  Charts? 
Is  there  a  single  avenue  of  outlay  that  will  bring  so 
valuable,  varied,  delightful  and  satisfactory  return? 
Ask  any  Victor  Dealer  for  these  new  and  beautiful 
records  by  our  unequalled  staff  of  Victor  artists. 
For  full  information,  write 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Victor  XXV 

$67.50  special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

When  the  Victor  is  not  in 
use,  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  safe  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promis- 
cuous use  by  irresponsible 
people. 
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Addition.— On  page  8  of  Walsh's  Vew  Primary 
Arithmetic,  Part  I.—D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Good  examples  are  given  with  the  suggestion  to  use  them 

in  problems.    Thus :    A  duck  has  2  feet,  a  cat  has  4  feet,  a  hen 

2  feet.     How  many  feet  have  they?     M)    father  gave  me 

J  cents,  my  mother  gave  me  4  cents.  Uncle  John  gave  me  2 

cent-.     How  many  cents  had  1  then? 

Subtraction.— 13  —  3,  12  —  3,  10  —  3.  11  —  8,  13  —  ?  =* 
10,  10—  ?  =  7,  11  —  ?       8,  13  —  ?  =  2. 

ARITHMETIC— 2B 
{Continued  from  page  72.) 
Typical   Examples.  -Reading   numbers,  as   500,  678,   501, 
In.  etc.     Roman  numeral-.  I.  II.  111.  IV.  V,  VI.     Emphasize 
the  value  of  1  as  in  IV  and  VI. 
Counting. — By  4's  to  100. 

4  24  44  (.4  84 

8  28  48  68  88 

12  32  52  72  92 

16  36  56  76  96 

20  40  60  80  100 

Addition.— 54  -    4  to  94  +  4;  15  +  4  to  S3        I ;  26  +  4 

to  96 +  4;  19 +  4  to  99       4,  etc. 

1.  1  +4;  2 +  4;  3  +  4;  4  4- 4;  5  4-  4;  6  4-4;  7  +  4; 

t;.)  +  4;0  +  4.    2.44-  1 ;  4  +  2  ;  4  4- 3  ;  4  +  4  ;  4  + 

5;  4  -f  6;  4  +  7;  4  +  8;  4  +  9;  4  +  0.    3.    Four  and  what 

other  number  will  make  each  of  these  numbers:   9;  6;  4;  13; 

5  ;  10  ;  12 ;  7 ;  11 ;  8?    The  above  is  taken  from  page  76  of  Bailey 

6  Germann's  "Number  Primer"  (American  Book  Co.). 

Subtraction. — Take  4  from  numbers  from  4  to  90. 

The  following  oral  problems  are  found  on  page  83  of  Bailey 
&  Germann's  "Number  Primer"  (American  Book  Co.).  1. 
Ann  buys  a  dozen  eggs.  She  uses  4  eggs.  —  eggs  remain. 
2.  This  string  was  13  inches  long.  I  cut  off  4  inches.  It  is 
now  —  inches  long.  3.  There  were  a  dozen  chairs  in  the  room. 
Eight  of  them  were  taken  away.  — chairs  were  left.  4.  Jack 
buys  a  pencil  and  a  pad  for  10  cents.  The  pencil  costs  4  cents. 
The  pad  costs  —  cents. 

Measurement. — Review  previous  work  with  pint  and  quart. 
On  page  22  of  "The  Beginner's  Arithmetic"  (D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.)  may  he  found:  One  quart  is  —  pints:  three 
quarts  are  —  pints  :  two  pints  are  —  quart;  six  pints  are  — 
quarts.  See  page  48  of  "Everyday  Arithmetics"  Hoyt  &  Peet. 
for  pint  and  quart  exercises  as  in  previous  week.  Make  up 
simple  problems  using  pint  and  quart  as:  1.  At  10  cents  a  quart 
how  much  will  a  pint  of  milk  cost  ?  2.  Cream  is  10  cents  a  pint. 
A  quart  of  cream  will  cost  —  cents. 

Comparison  tive    comparison    of    actual    pint    and 

quart  measure.     Si  stions  and  references  to  books  given 

under  this  heading  for  the  2A  <  irade.  1  lave  "pouring"  lessons 
so  that  pupils  see  how  many  more  limes  they  must  pour  nut  the 
contents  of  a  pint  measure  than  of  a  quart  measure  to  fill  a 
larger  vessel.  Fill  a  pint  measure  and  quart  measure  and  com- 
pare their  relative  weight.  Make  paper  measures  and  compare 
actual  difference  in  size. 

Fractions.- — 1.  What  part  of  1  quart  is  a  pint?  2.  A  quart 
of  milk  weighs  2  pounds.  How  much  will  a  pint  weigh?  3. 
lyi  quarts  of  milk  are  how  many  pints  of  milk? 

Problems. — Oral. —  1.  If  I  add  4  quarts  of  oil  to  a  vessel 
which  already  has  16  quart-  of  oil  in  it.     How  many  quarts  of 


oil  will  it  then  contain?  2.  Twenty-seven  boys  in  the  first  row 
had  perfect  arithmetic  papers.  Four  boys  in  the  second  row  had 
perfect  arithmetic  papers.  How  many  perfect  arithmetic  papers 
in  both  rows.  3.  .Mrs.  White  bought  a  package  of  rice  for  19 
cents  and  a  quart  of  beans  for  4  cents,  how  much  money  did 
she  spend  ? 

The  following  oral  problems  give  a  variety  of  examples. 
They  are  found  on  page  77  of  Bailey  &  Germann's  "Number 
Primer"  (American  Book  Co.).  1.  The  big  can  holds  9  quarts, 
The  little  can  holds  4  quarts.  Both  cans  hold  —  quarts.  2.  A 
man  cuts  a  stick  into  4  pieces.  He  cuts  another  stick  into  5 
pieces.  He  then  has  —  pieces.  3.  Jack  paid  4  cents  for  some 
milk.  He  has  6  cents  left.  At  first  he  had  —  cents.  4.  Will 
has  4  marbles.  Rob  has  8  more  marbles  than  Will.  Rob  has 
— ■  marbles. 

Writing  X umbers,  as  203  :  375  :  708;  100,  etc. 

.  iddition.—37  +  16 ;  49  -    32  ;  1 ,7    •    44  ;  98   -  42.  etc. 

Subtraction. — Subtract  numbers  of  3  orders  from  numbers 
of  3  orders  (no  borrowing). 

Problems. — Written. — 1.  Grandmother  is  58  years  old. 
Mother  is  23  years  younger.  How  old  is  mother?  2.  My 
watch  cost  $65  and  my  chain  cost  $24.  How  much  did  they 
both  cost?  3.  The  repairs  on  an  automobile  in  1912  were  $14, 
in  1913  were  $21,  in  1914  were  $32.  How  much  were  they  in 
the  three  years?  The  foregoing  problems  were  taken  from 
pages  83  and  87  of  the  "Alexander  Dewey  Arithmetic" 
(Longman-,  I  ireen  &  Co.)  :  4.  A  candymaker  made  63  cara- 
mels one  dav  and  sold  43.    How  many  caramels  were  left? 

ARITHMETIC— 3A       • 

(Continued  from  page  74.) 

Division. —  By  4's. 

Problems. — Written. —  1.  A  grocer  sold  a  'pound  of  butter 
for  27  cents.  His  customer  gave  him  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 
and  a  nickel.  What  change  should  the  grocer  give?  2.  He 
sold  3l/2  pounds  of  sugar  for  26  cents.  He  received  3  dimes 
in  payment.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  change?  3.  In  the 
same  store  I  bought  several  articles  which  amounted  to  37 
cents.  How  much  change  is  due  me  if  I  give  a  50-cent  piece 
in  payment?  The  above  problems  were  taken  from  page  31. 
Part  I.  Book  I.  "The  Pupils'  Arithmetic"  (The  Macmillan  Co.). 

Sixth   J  Peek. 

Oral. — 1.  Reading  numbers  to  7.0C0.  dollar-  and  cents. 
2.  Roman  numerals,  I  to  XX.  Only  5  different  characters  are 
used.  3.  Counting  by  2's  to  100  beginning  with  4  and  5.  4. 
Addition,  add  8  to  numbers  1  to  50.  5.  Subtraction,  subtra- 
hends and  remainders  to  8.  6.  Multiplication,  teach  4's  through 
4X7.  7.  Division,  multiples  of  4  under  28  divided  by  4.  8. 
Measurements,  drill  upon  measuring  length.  9.  Fractions,  de- 
velop concrete  use  of  J^.  10.  Problems,  easy  ones  involving 
one  operation.  In  multiplication  and  division  use  2's  and  4's 
within  the  tables. 

Written. — 1.  Writing  numbers  to  6,000.  Dollars  and 
cent-.  2.  Addition,  -urns  to  6,000.  Utilize  oral  knowledge  of 
o.  7  and  8.  3.  Subtraction,  as  in  previous  week.  4.  Multiplica- 
tion, multipliers  2's  and  4's  with  products  below  24  and  28, 
respectively.  5.  Division,  dividend-  multiples  of  2  and  4  divided 
l>\  2  and  4.  respectively.    6.  Problems,  involving  easy  division. 

Typical  Examples.— Reading  numbers  as  $5,  $10,  $100. 
SIN    $346,   $1.89,   $7.91,   $4.73,    $6.94.       See     P.uker-Felter 
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"Arithmetics,"  Part  I,  Book  1,  page  43  and  44,  for  a  good  in- 
troduction to  writing  and  reading  dollars  and  cents.  Roman 
numerals,  I  to  XX. 

A  chart  showing  the  Roman  numerals  1  through  XX 
should  be  hung  where  it  may  readily  be  referred  to  for  reading 
and  writing  of  Roman  numerals. 

Counting. — By  2's  to  100,  beginning  with  4  and  5. 

Addition. — Eight  and  any  addend  to  59. 

Continued  "Flash  Practice"  with  numbers  on  sight  cards. 
Illustrations  on  page  141  of  Bailey  &  Germann's  "Number 
Primer"  (American  Book  Co.). 

Subtraction. — Eight  or  6  as  subtrahend  or  remainder, 
minuend  to  54. 

Multiplication. — By  4's,  then  4  X  ?•     Count  by  4's  to  28, 
beginning  with  4.    If  Ralph  makes  3  squares,  using  a  stick  for 
each  side,  how  many  sticks  will  he  need  in. all?     Write  and 
learn :   5  X  4  =  20 ;  6  X  4  =  24 ;  7  X  4  =  28.    Review  :   1  > 
4  =  4;  2  X  4-=  8;  3  X  4  =  12;  4  X  4  =  16. 

Division. — Reverse  counting  by  4's  from  28  to  8,  associate 
with  multiplication.  Look  at  your  counting  table  written  in 
columns  and  tell.     How  many  4's  there  are  in  8?     In  12?  etc. 

Measurement. — Lengths.  Review  and  continue  work 
similar  to  that  given  in  the  third  week.  Problems  ma}  be 
taken  from  page  250  of  Walsh's  "Primary  Arithmetic"  (  1).  C. 
Heath  &  Co.)  and  page  206  of  "The  Pupil's  Arithmetic"  (The 
Macraillan  Co.). 

Fractions. — Examples  from  page  26,  Part  I.  Book  I. 
"Buker-Felter  Arithmetic"  (  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.).  Other  good 
work  similar  in  nature  to  the  above  may  be  found  on  page  48 
of  Book  I  of  Wentworth  &  Smith's  "Arithmetic"  (Ginn  &  Co.). 


ARITHMETIC— 3B 

(Continued  from  page  76.) 

Multiplication, — Through  6  X  12.  On  b.  b.  draw  _' 
oblongs,  1  under  the  other  with  space  between.  .Mark  off 
upper  oblong  into  6  boxes,  in  which  place  8,  2,  5,  9,  4.  12. 
Mark  off  lower  oblong  into  7  boxes  in  which  place  7,  3,  10,  1, 
6,  0,  11.  In  the  space  between  the  two  oblongs  write  X  6. 
1.  Multiply  the  number  in  the  center  space  by  each  number  in 
the  rows.  2.  Use  the  number  in  the  center  space  as  the  multi- 
plier. 3.  Multiply,  and  add  1  to  each  product.  Multiply,  and 
add  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  to  each  product.  4.  Multiply  and 
subtract  1  from  each  product.  Multiply  and  subtract  2,  3,  4. 
5,  6  from  the  products.  5.  Use  2,  3,  4  in  the  center  space  and 
multiply  as  before.  By  putting  the  above  upon  a  bristol  board 
chart  it  can  be  made  of  permanent  value  and  will  be  ever 
ready  for  use.  Taken  from  page  55  of  Part  I,  of  Morey's 
"Elementary  Arithmetic,"  (has.  Scribner's  Sons. 

Dkision. — Review  work  of  the  2d  and  3d  weeks.  Sup- 
plement theme  hv  drills.  The  following  is  taken  from  page 
33,  I'.ook  III,  Nichols'  "New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic," 
Thompson  Brown  Co.  Draw  2  concentric  circles.  In  inner 
one  place  6.  Divide  the  outer  one  into  10  equal  spaci 
which  place  36,  48,  18,  30,  72,  60,  12.  42,  24.  54.  Give  quo- 
tients.    On  page  34  of  same  honk  are  good  eas)    problems. 

Measurements. — Weight. — See  3A  work  and  references 
about  pound  and  ounce.  The  following  are  taken  from  page 
57,  Book  III,  Nichol's  "New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic." 
Thompson  Brown  &  Co. — 1.  These  are  pictures  of  the  weights 
usually  used  in  weighing.  Point  to  the  smallest  weight. 
1  rive  its  name.      (Pictures  of  11>..   '  _>  lb.,   '  ;-lb.  and  oz.  used.) 
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2.  Which  weights  would  you  use  in  weighing  an  article  that 
weighed  3  ounces?  5  ounces?  7  ounces?  11  ounces?  12 
ounces?  3.  What  part  of  a  pound  is  8  ounces?  4  ounces?  12 
ounces.  4.  Point  to  the  weight  that  equals  ^  of  a  pound; 
}i  of  a  pound ;  }&  of  a  pound.  See  also  page  89,  Part  I,  Book 
I.  Morey's  Arithmetic.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

Fractions. — Associate  l/2  and  )\  with  weight.  See  fore- 
going examples  under  measurement. 

Problems.— Oral.— I.  A  man  had  $50  and  earned  $10  more, 

than  he  had  $ .     2.  A   boy  earned   10  cents,  his  mother 

gave  him  20  cents  and  he  found  10  cents.  How  much  money 
had  he  then  ?  3.  25  birds  were  in  a  meadow.  20  more  came. 
How  many  birds  were  in  the  meadow  ? 

Writing  X umbers. — Teacher  may  refer  to  the  chart  used 
for  reading  numbers,  to  obtain  a  great  variety  of  numbers 
which  she  may  dictate  rapidly. 

Addition.— ( 1 )  388,  599,  899 ;  577,  977,  886.  (2)  897,  489 ; 
766,  699,  776.  (3)  877,  686 ;  499,  907,  886.  (4)  676,  877 ;  897, 
788,  799.    (5)  584,  57S.  855,  898,  687. 

Subtraction.— 3,407  —  1,204 ;  6,803  —  1,125  ;  8,906  —  1,287. 
It  is  well  to  give  many  examples  using  smaller  numbers,  as: 
( 1 )  900  _  287,  800  —  496.  (2)  875  —  767,  955  —  658.  (3) 
852  —  786,  876  —  856.  (4)  855  —  676,  944  —  78.  (5) 
198  —  23,  786  —  47. 

Multiplication. — Review  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.     Finish  8  X- 

Division. — By  3,  4,  5,  6  and  8. 

Problems. — Written. —  1.  In  a  schoolroom  are  27  boys  and 
19  girls.  How  many  pupils  are  there  in  the  room?  2.  Samuel 
gathered  35  quarts  of  walnuts,  Thomas  24  quarts,  Nellie  29 
quarts  and  Laura  17  quarts.  How  many  quarts  did  they 
all  gather?  3.  In  an  orchard  there  are  39  apple  trees,  28 
pear  trees,  17  peach  trees,  and  9  cherry  trees.  How  many 
trees  are  in  the  orchard?  4.  A  man  spent  $46  and  $29  and 
then  had  $68.  How  much  had  he  at  first  ?  The  above  are  taken 
from  page  43,  Book  III,  Nichol's  "New  Graded  Lessons  in 
Arithmetic,"  Thompson  Brown  Co.  See  also  page  37-38, 
Preston  and  Steven's  "Elementary  Arithmetic,"  The  Macmil- 
lan  Co. 

ARITHMETIC— 4A 

{Continued  from  page  78.) 
milk  cost?  (6)  How  many  feet  in  ^-yard?  (7)  How  many 
eggs  are  there  in  4  dozen?  In  8  dozen?  In  7  dozen?  In  12 
dozen?  (8)  Mildred  planted  121  pansy  plants  in  11  rows  of 
the  same  length.  How  many  plants  were  in  each  row?  (9) 
In  9  days  a  horse  ate  54  quarts  of  oats.  How  many  quarts  did 
he  eat  in  5  days?  (10)  From  50  cents,  28  cents  were  spent. 
I  low  many  cents  were  left?  (11)  Two  boxes  of  pencils  con- 
tain 45  pencils  and  37  pencils.  How  many  pencils  are  in  the 
two  boxes?  (12)  At  40  cents  per  yard  what  must  I  pay  for 
ardoflace?  24 -yard?  J^-yard?  2  yards? 
Written  Exercises.— Add—  ( 1 )  $19.25  +  $47.75  +  $130.23 
+  $5.92  +  $1.89.    (2)  $35  +  $.29  +  $1.28  +  $.17  +  $19.22. 

(3)  $447.23  +  $87.02  +  $406.10  +  $23.07  +  $6.  +  $256.12. 

(4)  $264.23  +  $34  +  $27  +  $189.01  +  $56  -f-  $132.49.  Sub- 
tract—(5)  25.768  from  69.0C9;  (6)  19,478  from  72,801;  (7) 
9,207  from  72,096;  (8)  9,760  from  30.001.  Multiply— (9) 
3,784  by  11 ;  (10)  5,078  by  11  ;  (11)  6.328  by  12.  (12)  The 
multiplier  is  12  and  the  multiplicand  is  978.  What  is  the 
product?  Divide— (13)  54,236  by  10;  (14)  79,804  by  10; 
(15)   3,954  by  52:  by  62:    (16)    1.037  by  62;  by  72:   (17) 


3,997  by  82 ;  by  92.  (18)  Find  $4  of  834  miles ;  of  960  miles  ; 
of  822  miles.  (19)  How  many  yards  of  carpet  are  needed  for 
a  hall  which  is  51  feet  long  if  only  one  breadth  of  carpet  is 
used?  (20)  When  5  tables  cost  $95  what  will  3  tables  cost? 
What  will  12  cost?  (21)  At  $96  each  what  will  35  phono- 
graphs cost?  (22)  Mrs.  Green  bought  a  roll  of  matting  con- 
taining 40  yards,  at  30  cents  per  yard.  She  used  only  y2  of  the 
roll  for  one  room.  What  did  the  matting  for  this  room  cost? 
[From  Buker-Felter  Arithmetics.  Book  I,  Part  II.] 

ARITHMETIC— 4B 

(Continued  from  page  80.) 
Eighth  Week. 

Oral. — Reading  numbers.  Continued  practice.  Roman 
numerals,  IH'-DCC.  Counting.  By  6's,  beginning  with  4,  5,  6. 
Addition.  Continue  drill.  Subtraction— 98  —  39 ;  47  —  19 : 
65  —  47.  Multiplication — Review  table  of  7's.  Division — 
Review  table  of  7's.  Separating  numbers  to  144  into  two 
factors.  (1)  Give  an  exact  divisor  of  32.  (2)  What  num- 
ber is  a  multiple  of  8  and  6?  (3)  Find  the  smallest  number 
that  is  a  factor  of  18. 

Measurement. — Develop  square  yard.  (1)  On  the  black- 
board draw  a  square  having  each  side  a  yard  long.  (2)  Divide 
it  into  square  feet.     (3)    How  many  square  feet  are  there? 

Fractions. — Finding  one  or  more  of  the  equal  parts  of 
multiples  of  7.  Adding  and  substracting  whole  numbers  and 
mixed  numbers,  as:  7%  pt.  +  8;  7  +  ly&;  %y2  lb.  +  2,  etc. 
Subtract— 10>4  yd.  —  7 ;  8y4  —  7 ;  6%  —  2,  etc. 

Problems. — 1.  If  it  takes  3J4  yards  of  cloth  for  a  coat  and 
V/x  yards  for  a  vest,  how  many  yards  will  it  take  for  both- 
2.  A  boy  has  $234-  How  much  will  he  have  after  he  spends 
$%.  3.  If  a  geography  costs  $}4,  a  reader  $}4,  and  a  gram- 
mar $y2,  what  will  he  have  paid  for  the  three  books? — Walsh's 
Neiv  Primary  Arithmetic,  Part  Two. 

Written. — Writing  numbers.  Continued  practice.  Addi- 
tion and  subtraction.     Continued  practice. 

-Multiplication. — By  70.  Numbers  of  three  orders  by  num- 
bers of  three  orders,  cipher  in  tens'  place.  Multiply  by  70: 
605,  $87.25;  6,098,  3,003,  $47.28,  etc.  Multiply  381  X  807, 
724  X  709,  etc. 

Division  Short/ — Long.  Continued  practice.  Short — 
6,000.075  by  79,076,924  by  7,  etc.  Divide  and  prove— 281,596 
+-  452;  60,124  -e-  342:  120,832  -h  512. 

Measurements. — Square  yard.  1.  Change  75  square  yards 
to  -'inare  feet.  2.  How  main  square  yards  in  a  room  the  area 
of  which  is  276  square  feet?  3.  Reduce  83  square  yards  to 
square  feet  and  then  to  square  inches. 

Fractions. — Adding  and  subtracting  halves,  fourths  and 
eighths;  halves,  thirds  and  sixths.  Before  adding  or  subtract- 
ing fractions  we  must  reduce  them  to  similar  fractions;  i.  e., 
to  fractions  having  the  same  denominator  :  l/2  -\-  %  -\-  ^  ;  %  + 

y2.+  y-,  37y3  +  9y2  +  \6y3 ;  sy2  +  19  +  27.^. 

Subtract.— 72yA  —  9%  ;  58^  —  9'4  ;  43  y2  —  I7y3. 

blems. — 1.  From  a  piece  of  cloth  containing  45"s  yards 
there  are  sold  14^$,  13J4  and  \2y2  yards.  How  many  yards 
remain?  2.  A  woman  spends  $18?4  Monday,  §\2y2  Tuesday, 
and  $18j  :  Wednesday.  How  much  money  does  she  spend  in 
three  days  ?  3.  A  grocer  sells  47 y  and  28  2/4  pounds  of  flour 
from  a  barrel  containing  196  pounds.  How  many  pounds  are 
left? — Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic.  Part  Two. 
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IF  YOU  LOVE 

To  "Trip  It  as  You  Go 

On  the  Light.   Fantastic  Toe," 

GET  A  VICTROLA 

IF  YOU  LOVE  TO  LISTEN  TO 

"Notes,  with  Many  a  Winding  Bout, 
Of  Linked  Sweetness  Long  Drawn  Out," 

GET  A  VICTROLA 

If  you  are  thinking  of  affording  yourself  the  delight  of  owning  a  Victrola,  write  or  phone  me,  and  I'll  arrange 
for  a  demonstration  in  your  own  home.  You'll  enjoy  it — the  best  music  in  the  world,  rendered  by  the  greatest  ar- 
tists.    Special  terms  to  teachers. 

IRVING  RIESENBURGER,  V.  E. 

(VICTROLA    EXPERT) 

27  Main  St.,  Flushing,  KSES  N.  Y. 

Telephone  250  Flushing 


ARITHMETIC— 5A 

'{Continued  from  page  82.) 

Problems  Based  on  Subtraction. —  (1)  New  York  State  con- 
tains 49,204  sq.  miles  and  Pennsylvania  45,126  sq.  miles.  What 
is  the  difference  in  sq.  miles  between  the  areas  of  the  two 
States?  4,078  sq.  miles.  (2)  In  1890  the  population  of  Great 
Rritain  and  Ireland  was  37,879,285  and  of  the  United  States 
62,654,302.  What  was  the  difference  in  population  then? 
24,775,017. 

Multiplication,— (I)  87,654  X  587  =  51,452,898.  (2) 
734,681  X  90  =  66,121,290.  (3)  $8,763.42  X  12  = 
$105,161.04. 

Problems  Based  on  Multiplication. — (1)  Cost  of  1,726  oz. 
if  silver  at  80  cents  an  oz.  =  $1,380.80.  (2)  I  sold  my  farm 
of  302  acres  at  $105  per  acre.  How  much  did  I  get  for  it? 
S3 1,7 10. 

Division.— (I)  211,111,101  -=-  9  =  23,456,789.  (2)  What 
is  yA  of  300,250,020  =  75,062,505.  (3)  248,136  -f-  42  = 
5,908. 

Problems  Based  on  Division. —  (1)  If  160  pictures  cost 
$1,385.60,  what  is  the  cost  of  one?  (2)  How  many  bales,  each 
weighing  510  lb.,  can  be  made  of  76,500  lb.  of  cotton?  150. 
(3)  How  many  times  does  3,192  yd.  contain  42  yd.?    76  times. 

Problems  Based  on  One  or  Two  Fundamental  Operations. 
— (1)  How  much  more  will  143  horses  cost  at  $77  each  than 
367  cows  at  $30  each?  $1.  (2)  A  vessel  sailed  12.2S8  mile? 
in  64  days.  At  that  rate  how  far  could  it  go  in  75  days? 
14,400  miles.  (3)  I  start  out  with  $205.50  in  one  pocket  and 
$43.25  in  another.    I  pay  the  grocer  $63.69,  the  butcher  $32.08, 


the  shoemaker  $10.70,  the  landlord  $37.50,  the  tailor  $17.50. 
How  much  have  I  left?  $87.28.  Additional  examples  in  fun- 
damental operations  and  problems  may  be  found  in  Dubb's 
Arithmetical  Problems,  pages  1  to  39;  Walsh's  New  Grammar 
School  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  pages  18,  19,  54,  56,  57,  58; 
Milne's  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  pages  23,  24,  25,  31,  32,  33, 
39,  40,  45,  48,  49,  50,  55,  56,  58,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68; 
Nichols  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Book  V,  pages 
125,  126,  127,  128,  97,  99. 

ARITHMETIC— 6B 

(Continued  from  page  88.) 
Written  Decimals. — Addition. — 25.3  +   1.75  -|- 
.2507   +    15.003.     Harvey's   Practical  Arithmetic. 
Page  234.    37.8  +  8.65  +  12.08  +  .75  +  16.  4 
+    10.     Myers  Arithmetic.     Book  3.     Page  91 


3.046  + 

Book   I. 

14.01  +  .6 

25.25 

73.0016.      MoreYs 


102.102   4-   6,708.00093    +    812.0104 
Higher  Arithmetic.     Page  38. 

Decimals.— Substruction— .9437  —  .72891 ;  1.027 
Harvey's  Practical  Arithmetic.     Page  3.     Book    1. 
98.68 ;  1.0101  —  .9098.    Myer's  Arithmetic.    Book  3. 
3700.37  —  690.04 ;  909.  —  9.09 ;  104,000  —  125.00768 
Higher  Arithmetic.     Page   160.     .4973   --  .09 ' 
1.8964. 

Decimals.— Multiplication.— 8.08  X  .008;  100.001  X  86.8 


—  .9863. 

800  — 

Page  91. 

Morex's 
87.96  — 


9.C01    X    1.801. 
376.04  X   1.05; 
Pages  7  and  8. 
6.89. 


Myer's  Arithmetic.  Book  3.  Page  91. 
3025  X  -098.  Morev's  Higher  Arithmetic. 
307.42  X  6.809;  145.064  X  3.209;  2067.45  X 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Superfluous  Hair 

PERMANENTLY  AND 
SKILLFULLY  REMOVED 

BEST  TREATMENT    ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 

NO  PREPARATIONS  OR 

DEPILATORIES  USED 

CONSULTATIONS  FREE-PRIVACY 
ASSURED 

METHOD  INDORSED  BY  ALL 

PROMINENT  PHYSICIANS 

ROSE  ENGEL,  16  Court  St.,  Brooklyn 


'Phone.   Main  7886 


Opposite   Boro'  Hall 


THE    EDUCATIONAL    DEPARTMENT 
of   the    International   Harvester  Company  of   New    Jersey,   Chi- 
cago,   111.,    loans   charts,    slides   and   films    for    express    charges, 
with   no   view   to  profit.     Anybody  can  use  this  material.     Join 
a  circuit  and  reduce  \   chart  may  In-  in  your 

locality.     Get   it 


ARITHMETIC— 7A 

>■/  page  90.) 
liters ;  change  74.9  hi.  to  liters.  4.  Give  approximately  :  The 
number  of  liter?  in  400  quarts :  the  number  of  liters  in  400 
pints;  the  number  of  liters  in  365  quarts;  the  number  of 
liters  in  349  quarts;  the  number  of  liters  in  62  quarts;  the 
number  of  quarts  in  43  liters;  the  number  of  quarts  in  862 
liters;  the  number  of  quarts  in  19  liters:  the  number  of  quarts 
in  421  liters;  the  number  of  quarts  in  38  liters 
(To  be  continued.) 

ARITHMETIC— 7B 
ontinued  from  pa^c  92.  i 

How  many  barrels  of  apples  did  he  sell?  5.  An  agent  earned 
$625  by  celling  pianos  on  commission,  his  rate  of  commission 
being  20  per  cent.  Find  the  value  of  the  pianos  sold.  Ttow 
many  pianos  did  he  sell,  if  each  piano  cost  $625? 

From  Wentworth-Smith. —  1.  A  real  estate  agent  charged 

or  selling  a  piece  of  property.     The  rate  of  commission 

being  4'S  per  cent.     At  what  price  did  he  sell  the  property? 

From  Byrnes-Richtnan-Roberts. — Case  II. — 2.  An  assent 
collected  bills  amounting  to  $5,000  and  receive!  bis 

commission.     Find   bis  rate  of  commission. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CLASS   METHOD   OF 
TEACHING  THE  VIOLIN 

Desirous  of  securing  the  complete  harmonious  development 
of  the  growing  child,  public-spirited  communities  have 
recognized  that  the  musical  abilities  of  its  pupils  should  he 
allowed  their  fullest  realization.  In  many  cities,  the  educational 
authorities  have  authorized  violin  teaching  during  the  regular 
music  periods  of  the  school  day  or  in  school  buildings  im- 
mediately after  the  school  session. 

The  classes  have  all  been  successful  when  properlj  con- 
ducted ;uid  many  pupils  musical!)  inclined  have  thus  been  en- 
abled to  receive  their  musical  development  in  public  school 
classrooms  at  a  cost  so  small  that  none  have  been  prevented 
from  securing  its  benefits. 

In  order  that  a  systematic  plan  of  teaching  should  be  fol- 
lowed that  would  enable  the  embryo  violinist  to  receive  the 
greatest  benefit  in  the  shortest  time,  with  the  least  expense, 
and  with  the  most  approved  method,  the  <  lliver  Ditson  Music 
Company  secured  the  services  of  the  eminent  musician 
Professor  Albert  G.  .Mitchell.  Mus.  I'.,  assistant  director  of 
music  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  to  prepare  a  manual 
that  would  enable  a  pupil  to  follow  a  method  of  learning  the 
violin   without   contracting  had  habits  of  posture  or  phrasing. 

'I'be  I  )itson  Edition  of  Mitchell's  Public  School  Class  Method 
lor  the  Violin  has  received  the  endorsement  of  the  leading 
musical  teachers  throughout  our  country  because  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  author's  investigations  of  violin  class  methods  in 
the  schools  of  Europe,  coupled  with  bis  own  pioneer  class 
work  in  the  public  schools  o»   Roston. 

In  order  that  the  pupils  may  he  encouraged  to  self-activity 
anil  self-realization  by  well-planned  home  study,  many  points 
of  importance  have  been  treated  in  detail,  by  charts  and  full 
page  illustrations.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  chart-  for 
fingering  and  bowing.  The  fingerboard  chart  is  sure  to  secure 
correct  intonation.  Opposite  each  chart  or  picture  is  an  ex- 
planation, showing  the  general  position  of  the  body  and  the 
actual  position  of  each  arm  and  of  every  finger  at  down-bow. 
middle-bow,  or  up-bow.  The  manner  of  holding  the  violin, 
the  bow  and  the  various  finger  actions  are  all  illustrated  and 
clearly  and  concisely  described.  The  tuning  of  the  strings,  the 
care  of  the  bow  and  the  names  and  uses  of  the  parts  of  the 
violin  are  interestingly  present. 

fhe  plan  of  work  has  been  so  carefully  thought  out  and 
systematized  that  the  pupil  progresses  easily  and  naturally  step 
b\  step.  The  familiar  melodies  are  used  frequently,  and  the 
book  differs  notably  from  the  majority  of  beginners'  books  in 
that  it  progresses  gradually  instead  of  by  jumps.  It  never 
forgets  the  limitations  of  the  pupil  or  conditions  of  class-work. 

Dr.  Mitchell's  wi  irk  has  so  amply  demonstrated  its  usefulness 
that  Book  TI  has  been  prepared  and  will  be  issued  about  De- 
er 1.  'fhe  Ditson  Edition  of  Mitchell's  Public  School 
i  lass  Method  for  the  Violin  may  be  obtained  from  the  Oliver 
on  Co.,  150  Tremont  street.  Boston,  also  Chas.  H.  Ditson 
I  o.,  10  E.  34th  street.  Xew  York,  or  may  be  ordered  by  teachers 
or  principals  of  the  New  York  City  Public  Schools  for  pupil's 
use  from  the  suppl)  list  of  the  Board  of  Education.  It  has  been 
authorized  for  use  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  of  Xew 
York  City  for  the  year  1915-l"lr».  The  list  number  is  to  be 
used  when  making  out  a  requisition.  See  suppl)  book  of  the 
d  of  Education. 
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ARITHMETIC— 1A 
THIRTEENTH  WEEK. 
ORAL. 

1.  Reading  X umbers — 1 — 50. 

2.  Counting — By  10's  to  50. 
Addition — 3-|-2  combination  and  reverse. 
Measurement — Contents  of  a  pitcher  measured  by  glass- 


4. 
fuls. 


5.  Problems — Easy  problems  solved  by  counting  objects. 
WRITTEN. 

1.  Writing  Numbers — 1 — 10.  Write  ony  of  the  combina- 
tions which  have  been  learned  objectively  as  2-f-l  and  1+2. 
Also  written 


2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

Typical  Examples— 

Reading  numbers — Read 

1 

11 

21 

10 

25 

2 

12 

22 

20 

36 

3 

13 

23 

30 

42 

4 

14 

24 

40 

50 

5 

15 

25 

50 

40 

Counting — 

Count  the  first  10  pa; 

a;es  ir 

i  your 

book. 

The  second  10. 

The 
third  10.     The  fourth  10.     The  fifth  10. 

Count  50  pages  in  your  book. 

Count  various  objects  by  l's  to  20. 
Addition — 

1.  One  boy  and  two  girls  are  playing  when  another  boy 
comes  to  join  them.  Tell  how  many  children  were  then  play- 
ing.    If 

2.  two  boys  had  joined  the  first  group  there  would  have 
been  —  children  playing. 

3.  There  are  3  rabbits  in  one  pen.  Jack  puts  in  two  more 
rabbits.     How  manv  rabbits  does  he  then  have  in  the  pen  ? 

4.  What  will  Mary  be  obliged  to  pay  for  three  one-cent 
post  cards  and  one  two-cent  postage  stamp  ? 

5.  Emil  bought  a  pencil  for  3  cents  and  a  pen  for  two 
cents.     How  much  money  did  he  spend  ? 

Measit  Yemenis — 

1 .  Put  5  glassfuls  of  water  in  a  jar.  Take  out  two  glass- 
fuls.     How  many  glassfuls  left  in  jar? 

2.  One  pitcher  holds  3  glassfuls  of  water  and  another 
holds  2  sdassfuls.  How  manv  glassfuls  of  water  in  the  two 
pitchers? 

3.  2  glassfuls  and  3  glassfuls  are  —  glassfuls.  etc.? 


FOURTEENTH  WEEK. 
ORAL. 

1.  Reading  X umbers — 1 — 60. 

2.  Counting — By  10's  to  60. 

3.  Addition — 4+2  and  reverse. 

4.  Measurements — Measure  length  of  desk  by  spans. 

5.  Problems — Easy  problems  solved  by  counting. 
WRITTEN. 

1.      Writing  numbers — 1 — 10. 
objectively,  as  4  +  2  or  2  +  4 : 

4  2  3  1 

2  4  15     etc. 


Write  combinations  learned 


Typical  Examples. 


21 
34 
45 
17 
8 


6 
10 
32 
21 

50 


6  4 

-Reading 
60 
30 
40 
15 
21 


6 

numbers. 
1 
2 
3 

4 


Read : 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Counting. — Similar  to  previous  weeks. 

Addition. —  1.     Choose  four  red  balls  and  two  more:  result, 
four  and  two  are  six. 

2.  Place  4  daisies  in  a  row  and  then  add  2  more.     You 
will  have  —  daisies. 

3.  Draw  a  ladder  on  the  board.     Play  at  going  up  4  steps. 
Then  go  up  2  more  steps.    What  step  have  you  now  reached  ? 

4.  Write  the  missing  number  thus : 

4  and  2  are  — 
2  and  4  are  — 
—  and  2  are  6 
2  and  —  are  6 

5.  Max  saved  1  cent  a  day  for  4  days.     The  next  day  he 
saved  two  cents.     How  many  cents  did  he  save? 

Measurements. — How  many  spans  along  the  side  of  your 
desk  ?     Along  the  end  of  your  desk  ? 

How  manv  spans  will  it  take  for  the  teacher  to  measure 
the  length  of  her  desk  ? 

How  many  spans  across  the  window  sill?  Across  the  black- 
board ledge? 

FIFTEENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL. 

1. 

2. 
70. 

3. 

4. 


Reading  numbers — 1  to  70. 

Counting-  Without  object— by  l's  to  20. 


Bv  10'.  to 


.  Iddition — 5   L  2  and  reverse. 

Measurements — Measure  contents  of  box  by  cupfuls. 

Problems — Solved  by  counting  objects 
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WRITTEN.  2            2            2            2            2            2 

1.     Writing  numbers— 1  to  20.  12            3            4            5            6 

Also,  write  any  of  the  combinations  which  have  been  taught  —           — 

objectively,  as  5  +  2,  2  +  5,  or  Also, 

425  123456789 

2     5     1  etc.  111111111 

6     7     6 

Typical  Examples.— Reading  numbers.    Rend:  * 

17           20           9           13           21  12        3       4       5        6       7       8       9 

20            30           8            16            31  ___      —      —      — 

32             40             2             17             61  Typical  Examples. — Reading  numbers.     Read: 

16            50            6            19            41  -                 55            61            16            10           21 

24            60            7            11            26  56            62            20            17            24 

—            —          —           —           —  57            63            35            16           26 

Counting — As  in  previous  weeks.  gg            ^            45            13            2o. 

Addition—  59            65            68            14            38 

1.  Tell  a  story  about  5  and  2.    I  paid  $5  for  a  hat  and  $1  _  _  _  _ 

for  a  pair  of  gloves.    I  had  then  spent  $ — (dollars). 

2.  Mary  saw  5  birds  on  a  tree  ;  2  more  came.    How  many  Counting- As  in  previous  week, 
birds  could  she  then  see?  Addition — 

3.  Five  horses  are  in  a  field;  a  farmer  puts  in  2  more.  1.     Alex  was  sent  to  the  store  by  his  mother  to  buy  6  cents' 
How  many  horses  then  in  the  field  ?  worth  of  butter  and  an  orange  for  2  cents.    How  much  money 

4.  Sam  is  7  years  old.     Louis  is  5  years.     How  much  must  he  spend? 

older  is  Sam  than  Louis?  2.     A  man  spent  $1  a  day  for  6  days.     The  next  day  he 

In  Every-Day  Arithmetic,  Book  1,  page  5— by  Hoyt  and  was  0bHged  to  spend  $2.    How  much  money  had  he  then  spent? 

Peet ;  1  [oughton-Mifflin  &  Co.,  may  be  found  exampleslike—  3      Margaret  was  too  in  t0  attend  school  2  days  this  week 

5.  Make  a  problem  about  buying  a  fish  line  for  5  cents  ghe  h^  already  been  absent  6  days  this  month.     How  many 
and  a  fish  hook  for  2  cents.      ("The  work  is  to  be  an  out-  dayg  hag  she  ^  marked  absent  this  month  ? 

growth  of  activities  in  which  children  have  an  opportunity  to  -  ^     ^^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  &  ^     ^  ^ 

measure  and  compute."  )  money  dJd  he  spend  ? 

Measurements—  5     TwQ  boys  standing  and  6  boys  sitting  are  _  boys. 

1.  From  a  box  of  oats  take  out  4  cupfuls  and  put  into  one  Measurements— 

dish.     Then  take  out  two  cupfuls  more  and  put  into  another  ^  cupfu,s  and  2  ^^  are  _  cupfuls 

box.     How  many  cupfuls  have  you  taken  out?  wi„  your  teacher  need  to  take  out  more  or  ]ess  handfuls 

2.  Empty  the  contents  of  the  small  box  and  the  dish  to-  ^  you'wouM  to  empty  a  certain  box  of  nuts?    Why? 
gether.    How  many  cupfuls  will  there  be  together  ?  ]  fow  m        glassfuls  o{  waK,r  in  a  ccrtain  pitcher  of  water  ? 

3.  Let  John  give  Mary  2  cupfuls  and  Harry  give  her  4 
cupfuls.     Marv  will  then  have  —  cupfuls. 

4.  Two  cupfuls  and  4  cupfuls  are  —  cupfuls.  SEVENTEENTH  WEEK. 

5.  From  6  cupfuls  take  2  cupfuls.     How  many  cupfuls  ORAL._L  Reading  Numbers-ISO. 
left?  2.  Counting.— By  10's  to  80.    Byl'sto20. 

SIXTEENTH  WEEK  3-  Addi,ion--7  +  2  and  reverse- 

4.  Measurements. — Contents  of  boxes,  pitchers,  bottles,  etc., 

ORAL.  measured. 

1.  Reading  numbers — Review,  1  to  70.  5    Problems. — Easy  problems  solved  by  counting  objects, 

2.  Co unt i ng— Same  as  previous   week.     Also  review   all  and  usjng  tbe  combinations  taught  in  addition. 

preceding  work.  Addition. — 1.  A  sheep  drinks  2  pints  of  water  in  1  day.    A 

3.  Addition— Review    2  4-2,    3  4-2,   4  +  2,   and    5  +  2.  cQ%v  drjnks  7  pjnts     They  both  drink pints  of  water.    2. 

Teach  6  +  2  and  reverse.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  a  2-cent  pencil  and  a  7-cent  pad?    3. 

4.  Measurements— Use  handfuls,  cupfuls  and  glassfuls  to  A  ?rocer  se\\s  a  barrel  of  apples  for  $7  and  a  barrel  of  potatoes 
measure  contents.  for  «;2.    Find  how  much  money  he  receives  for  both.    4.  Frank 

5.  Problems— Easy  problems  solved  by  counting  objects.  received  2  merit  marks  and  7  this  week,  how  many  merits  has 
WRITTEN  Frank  now?     5.  How  much  money  will  a  pupil  need  to  buy 

Writing  numbers— -1  to  10.     Also  write  combinations  al-  a  lunch  of  a  2-cent  cup  of  coffee  and  a  7-cent  plate  of  soup? 
,       6    .  WRITTEN.— Writing  Xumbers—l—\0  and  combinations 
?3456  already  learned,  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 
9            2            2            2            2            2  Addition.— Add  1  to  5,  6,  7,  8,  etc.,  and  reverse.    Add  2  to 
—          —          —  5,  6,  7,  8  and  reverse. 
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ARITHMETIC— IB 
TENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL.  1.  Reading  numbers — 1 — 100.  2.  Counting — By 
l's  to  50,  without  objects.  By  2's  to  20,  with  objects.  3. 
Addition— 3  +  4  =  ;3  +  5  =  ;4  +  3  =  ;5  +  3=.  4.  Sub- 
traction— 13  —  1 ;  14  —  1.  Reverse  addition  combinations.  5. 
Measurement — Foot  continued.  6.  Comparison — Halves.  7. 
Fractions — l/z.  8.  Problems — Combination  taught  making 
change. 

Problems — 1.  Three  boys  in  one  row,  4  boys  in  another 
row.  How  many  boys  in  the  two  rows  ?  2.  How  many  cents 
will  it  take  to  buy  a  3-cent  pencil  and  a  2-cent  eraser  ?  3.  Tell 
a  story  about  4  and  3.  4.  Mamie  paid  3  cents  for  a  book. 
How  much  change  did  she  get  if  she  paid  for  it  with  a  five-cent 
piece?  5.  Archibald  has  5  pennies  in  one  pocket  and  3  pen- 
nies in  another  pocket.     How  many  pennies  has  Archibald  ? 

WRITTEN.  1.  Writing  numbers— 1—100.  2.  Addi- 
tion— Same  as  ninth  week.  Use  most  frequently  numbers 
which  contain  combinations  drilled  upon  orally.  3.  Subtrac- 
tion— Same  as  ninth  week  with  particular  attention  to  such 
combinations  as  have  been  made  familiar  by  the  oral  drill  of  the 
7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th  weeks. 


ELEVENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL.  1.  Reading  numbers — 1 — 100.  2.  Counting — 
Without  objects  by  2's  to  20.  3.  Addition— -3  +  6;  3  +  7; 
6  -f-  3 ;  7  +  3,  and  reverse.  For  both  addition  and  subtraction 
continue  to  use  all  drills  previously  suggested  for  rapid  work 
to  cultivate  accuracy  and  speed.  Also  correlate  with  problems. 
4.  Subtraction — Take  1  from  numbers  from  10  to  15.  Reverse 
addition  combinations.  5.  Measurement — Objective  presen- 
tation of  quart.  6.  Comparison — Compare  halves  of  groups. 
7.  Fractions — Halves  associated  with  the  comparisons  of  this 
week.     8.     Problems — Correlate  with  use  of  quart  measure. 

Comparison  and  Fractions — Compare  halves  of  groups. 
1.  Here  are  eight  pennies  on  my  desk.  Separate  into  two 
equal  piles.  Which  pile  is  worth  more  money?  2.  Cut  a  pie 
into  two  equal  parts.  Which  part  is  larger?  What  do  we  call 
one  part?  3.  Separate  a  pile  of  6  splints  into  two  equal  piles. 
Name  one  pile  in  terms  of  halves.  4.  Ten  boys  in  a  row. 
Divide  the  row  into  two  equal  groups.  5.  See  Wentworth's 
and  Smith's  Work  and  Play  With  Numbers ;  Ginn  &  Co.  for 
suggestive  pictures  of  objects  to  be  thus  grouped. 

Problems.  1.  Three  quarts  of  sweet  milk  and  6  quarts  of 
sour  milk  are  —  quarts  of  milk.  2.  From  a  pail  of  water 
John  took  out  3  quarts  and  Michael  took  out  7  quarts.  How 
many  quarts  of  water  were  taken  out  of  the  pail  ?     3.     If  I  put 

6  quarts  of  water  into  a  pan  and  you  put  3  quarts  more  in,  how 
many  quarts  of  water  will  there  be  in  the  pan?     4.     Fritz  has 

7  quarts  of  nuts.  Abraham  has  3  more  quarts  of  nuts.  How 
many  quarts  of  nuts  has  Abraham  ?  5.  Helen  picked  5  quarts 
of  cherries  and  bought  3  quarts  of  cherries.  Then  how  many 
quarts  of  cherries  did  Helen  have? 

WRITTEN.  1.  Writing  numbers— 1— 100.  2.  Addition 
Two  numbers  of  two  figures.  No  carrying  as  46  +  11  ;  42  + 
13,  etc.  3.  Subtraction — Take  one  number  of  two  figures  from 
another  number  of  two  figures.  Both  numbers  to  be  below 
100.  No  borrowing  as  64  —  22;  80  —  20;  27—  ?=  15;  67—  ? 
=  45,  etc. 


TWELFTH  WEEK. 

ORAL.  1.  Reading  numbers — 1 — 100.  2.  Counting — By 
5's  to  20.  Review  by  2's  to  20,  l's  to  10.  3.  Addition— 
3  +  8;3  +  9;8  +  3;9  +  3.  Review  addition  of  2  to  2—10. 
Rapid  drills  for  reviews.  Correlate  with  problems.  4.  Sub- 
traction— Reverse  addition  combinations  and  take  1  from  all 
numbers  from  1 — 15.  5.  Measurement — Continue  quart.  6. 
Comparison — Pint  measure  placed  beside  quart  measure  for 
objective  observation.  Objectively  introduce  pint  measure  as 
quart  was  introduced  in  previous  week.  7.  Fractions — 
Halves.     8.     Problems — Correlated  with  addition. 

Problems — 1.  The  first  row  contains  3  boys  and  8  girls. 
How  many  pupils  in  the  first  row.  2.  The  dog  is  3  years 
old.  The  horse  is  9  years  older.  How  old  is  the  horse? 
3.  There  were  9  red  roses  and  3  white  roses  in  a  glass.  How 
many  roses  in  the  glass  ?  4.  It  is  5  o'clock  now.  What  time 
will  it  be  two  hours  later?  5.  Spent  4  cents  for  a  top  and  2 
for  candy.     How  much  money  did  I  spend  ? 

WRITTEN.  1.  Writing  numbers— 1— 100.  2.  Addi- 
tion— Closely  associated  with  oral  work  as  13  +  42 ;  26  +  33 ; 
11  +88,  etc.  3.  Subtraction — Easy  examples  in  subtraction 
using  familiar  combinations  14  —  1 ;  27  —  12 ;  45  —  21 ;  14  — 
?  =  12;  45  —  ?  =  23,  etc. 

THIRTEENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL.  1.  Reading  numbers — 1 — 100,  also  0.  2.  Count- 
ing— By  5  to  40.  Use  splints  in  groups.  3.  Addition — Re- 
view adding  10  to  1 — 9.  Review  adding  2  to  numbers  from 
2 — 10.  Numerous  rapid  drills.  4.  Subtraction — Take  2  from 
all  numbers  from  2 — 10.  Take  10  from  11 — 19.  5.  Meas- 
urement— Quart.  Good  problems,  and  illustrations  may  be 
found  on  page  30,  Smith's  Primary  Arithmetic,  Ginn  &  Co. 
6.  Comparison — Pint  and  quart.  By  objective  illustration 
and  systematic  direction  of  observations  develop  the  fact  that 
Yz  of  1  quart  is  1  pint  and  vice  versa.  7.  Fractions — Halves. 
8.  Problems — Such  as  may  be  easily  solved  by  counting,  using 
familiar  combinations. 

Problems.  1.  Ten  sparrows  were  on  a  window  sill,  9 
more  came.  Then  there  were  — ■  sparrows  on  the  window  sill. 
2.  Will  has  a  piece  of  paper  10  inches  long.  Frank  cuts 
another  piece  of  paper  8  inches  longer.  How  long  is  Frank's 
piece  of  paper?  3.  Elsie  had  10  cents  and  earned  7  more 
cents.  How  many  cents  had  Elsie  then?  4.  A  girl  went  to 
the  store  and  bought  10  sticks  of  candy  with  her  dime.  She 
ate  2  sticks  of  candy  and  took  home  the  rest.  How  many 
sticks  did  she  take  home?  5.  Mary  had  2  flowers.  Francis 
gave  her  8  more.     How  many  flowers  did  Mary  have  ? 

WRITTEN.  1.  Writing  numbers— 1— 100.  2.  Addi- 
tion— Add  10  to  numbers  below  90.  Continue  work  of  pre- 
vious weeks.  3.  Subtraction — Take  10  from  numbers  below 
100.     Also  continue  work  of  previous  weeks.     4.     Signs \-, 

FOURTEENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL.  1.  Reading  numbers — 1 — 100.  2.  Counting — 
By  l's  to  50.  By  10's  to  100.  3.  Addition— Add  3  to  3  —  9. 
Frequent  drills  and  many  problems.  4.  Subtraction — Take  3 
from  numbers  3 — 12.  Drills  for  rapidity  and  accuracy.  5. 
Measurement — Money.  1.  Objectively  compare  cent,  five- 
cent  piece,  dime.    2.  Compare  their  relative  purchasing  power. 
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-tick  of  cand)    costs   1   cent.     How    main   can  be  bought 
for  a  rive-cent  piece:     I  low  many  tor  a  dime?  etc.     0.     Com- 
parison— Compare  cent,  five  cents,  ten  cents  and  associate  with 
penny   five-cent   piece   and   dime.     7.     1: ructions— Halves.     8. 
letns — Involving  easy  additions  easily  solved  by  counting. 
Problems.     1.     Annie  had  3  little  pictures  and  6  large  ones. 
many   pictures   had   she?     2.     9  boys   have  spellers.     3 
boys  have  readers.     How  many  books  have  the  boys  ?    3.     Mr. 
Brown  had  3  cows  and  bought  8  more.     Then  how  many  cows 
did  Mr.  Brown  have?     4.     I  saw  7  boys  on  a  wagon,  3  more 
jumped  on.     How  many  boys  could  1  then  see?     5.     10  cents 
and  3  cents  are  —  cents? 


WRITTEN.     1.     H'ritiin:    numbers— \—\00. 


Addi 


Hon — Continue  work  of  previous  weeks.  Add  12  and  13  to 
such  numbers  from  10  to  80  as  would  not  involve  carrying. 
3.  Subtraction — Continue  work  of  previous  week.  Subtract 
12  and  13  from  such  numbers  below  100  as  they  can  be  taken 
away  from  without  involving  borrowing, 

FIFTEENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL.  1.  Reading  numbers — 1 — 100.  2.  Counting — 
1— 50byl's.  By2'sto20.  3.  Addition—  1  added  to  1  to 18. 
.Many  drills.  4.  Subtraction — 1  taken  from  1  to  18.  Con- 
tinue rapid  drills  for  all  combinations  1  from  9  —  1.  5.  Meas- 
urement— Foot.  6.  Comparison — Lengths.  7.  Fraction.-, 
Halves.    8.     Problems — Review. 

Measurement.  See  work  of  5th  and  8th  weeks.  Give 
such  problems  as  1.  6  feet  and  2  feet  are  —  feet.  2.  Meas- 
ure the  number  of  feet  across  the  end  of  the  room.  3.  Meas- 
ure a  line  18  feet  long.  Cut  off  1  foot  and  tell  how  long  the 
line  is  then.  4.  Alice  is  _'  feet  tall,  her  brother  is  4  feet  taller 
than  she  is.     How  tall  is  her  brother? 

Comparison.  See  4th  week  and  5th  week.  1.  Which  is 
longer,  the  end  or  the  side  of  the  room?  2.  Which  is  taller. 
Mary  or  John?-  3.  From  a  group  of  uneven  splints  select  the 
three  longest  and  the  three  shortest. 

Fraction-.  Sec  6th,  8th  and  9th  weeks.  1.  How  mam 
halves  in  1  whole  apple,  square,  circle,  etc.  ?  2.  1  f  1  cut  a  pie 
exactly  in  half,  which  half  would  you  prefer  because  of  its  size? 
3.  Fold  a  piece  of  paper  into  two  equal  parts.  How  will  the 
paper  be  divided?     Tell  a  story  about  one  part. 

Problems.  1.  I  have  two  pails  of  milk.  The  first  con- 
tains 9  quarts  of  milk.  The  second  contains  2  quarts  of  milk. 
How  many  quarts  of  milk  in  the  two  pails?  2.  A  lady  sold 
10  ^m,kc  eggs  and  2  chicken  eggs.  How  many  eggs  did  she 
sell  ?  3.  In  a  box  of  crayons  there  are  15  pieces  of  red  cravon 
and  1  piece  of  white  crayon.  How  many  pieces  of  crayon  in 
the  box?'  4.  There  are  8  desks  in  one  row  and  2  desks  in 
another  row.     How  many  desks  in  the  two  rows? 

WRITTEN.  1.  Writing  numbers— 1  — 400.  _'.  Addi- 
tion— Add  any  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  less  than  100.  No 
carrying.      3.      Subtraction — By  the  addition  pin.  digit 

in  the  minuend  to  be  greater  than  the  corresponding  digit  in 
the  subtrahend,  as  15  —  2;  27  —  12;  87  —  35  ;  27  —  ?  =  15; 
78  —  ?  =  63,  etc. 

SIXTEENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL.     1.  Reading  Numbers— 1—100. 
ountmg— by  5's  to  ;t>     Bj   10*5  to  100. 

3.  Addition — Add  10  to  numbers  from  1  —  10. 

4.  Subtraction — Reverse  addition  combinations  used  in 
daily  drill. 

5.  Measurement — Ouart. 


6.  Comparison — Measuring  by  definite  and  indefinite  units 
compared. 

7.  Fractions — 1  lalves. 

8.  Problems — Solved  by  counting.  Use  known  combina- 
tions. Associate  with  measurements  taught  and  other  concrete 
things  as  well  as  money  in  buying  and  selling. 

Counting. —  1.  Count  by  5's  to  30.  2.  Count  by  5's  to  50. 
3.  Count  by  10's  to  40.  4.  Count  by  10's  to  60.  5.  Count  by 
10's  to  100. 

Measurement. — See  the  work  of  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth 
weeks.  Give  such  problems  as  follow  :  1.  There  are  10  quarts 
of  chestnuts  and  1  quart  of  walnuts  on  the  table.  Howr  many 
quarts  of  nuts  on  the  table?  2.  From  a  10  quart  pail  of  milk 
Mary  took  out  1  quart  of  milk.  How  many  quarts  of  milk  re- 
mained in  the  pail?  3.  If  a  12-quart  box  is  full  of  peas,  how- 
many  quart  measures  would  be  necessary  to  put  1  quart  in  each 
measure?  4.  Mary  has  two  quarts  of  cherries.  How  many 
pints  of  cherries  has  Mary?  5.  If  I  give  Mary  another  pint 
of  cherries,  how  many  pints  of  cherries  will  she  have? 

Comparison. — See  the  work  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and 
fifteenth  week.     Continue  similar  exercises  and  problems. 

Fractions. — See  the  work  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  eighth  and  ninth 
weeks.  Continue  exercises  and  problems  similar  to  the  follow- 
ing: 1.  There  are  4  apples  on  my  desk.  Take  away  half  of 
them.  Howmany  are  left?  2.  Fanny  had  10  pennies  and  spent 
half  of  them.  How  many  did  she  spend?  3.  6  boys  sat  in  1 
row.  Half  recited.  How  many  recited  ?  4.  There  are  6  work- 
ing days  in  a  week.  How  many  days  will  a  man  work  if  he 
works  half  of  the  time?    5.  A  five-cent  piece  is  worth  one  half 

of ?     For  other  examples  similar  to  these  with  various 

objects  see  Milne's  Progressive  Arithmetics,  First  Book — 
American  Book  Company. 

Problems. —  1.  Lillie  saw  10  flowers  on  one  plant  in  her 
garden  and  1  flower  on  another.  How  many  flowers  did  Lillie 
see?  2.  On  one  block  there  are  2  one-family  houses  and  7 
two- family  houses.  I  low  many  houses  on  the  block?  3. 
John's  school  bag  cost  10  cents.  His  blank  book  cost  2  cents. 
How  much  money  did  he  spend  for  both?  4.  Jack  found  11 
eggs  in  a  nest.  His  mother  used  1  of  them.  How  many  had 
Jack  then?  5.  A  milkman  sold  13  quarts  of  cream  to  one  store 
and  1  quart  to  another.  How  many  quarts  of  cream  did  he 
sell?1 

WRITTEN.— 1.  Writing  X umbers— 1  —  100. 

2.  .  Iddition. — As  in  preceding  week. 

3.  Subtraction. — As  in  previous  week. 

SEVENTEENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL.— 1.  Reading  Numbers— 1—100. 

2.  Counting.— By  l's  to  50.  By  2's  to  20.  By  5's  to  50. 
By  10's  to  100. 

3.  Addition. — Add  2  to  numbers  1 — 10. 

4.  Subtraction. — Reverse  addition  drills. 

5.  Measurement. — Increase  familiarity  with  use  of  quart. 
( i.  ( "omparison — Lines. 

7.  Fractions. — Halves. 

8.  Problems. — As  in  previous  week. 

Typical  Example. — Read:  1.  Rapid  drill  from  sight  cards 
flashed  before  pupils.  2.  From  the  printed  numbers  as  given 
in  Thorndikc's  Exercises  in  Arithmetic.  3.  From  the  loose 
leaves  as  printed  for  separate  use  in  Cray's  Number  Exercises 
for  Object  Teaching. — Lippincott. 
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ARITHMETIC— 2A 
TENTH     WEEK. 

ORAL— 1.  Reading  numbers— 1-500.  2.  Counting— By  4's  to  16. 
Review  2's  and  3's  by  constant  rapid  drill.  3.  Addition— 6  added  to  1—7 
and  reverse.  A  good  review  may  be  found  on  page  121  of  Bailey  & 
Gcrmann's  No.  Primer,  A.  B.  Company.  4.  Subtraction— As  far  as 
13 — 10,  13 — 1,  13 — 2,  13 — 3.  S.  Measurement — Cent,  five-cent  piece, 
dime.  6.  Comparisons— Size  of  objects.  7.  Fractions — Halves.  8. 
Problems— Involving  familiar  combinations.  Let  the  children  make 
toy  money.  Distribute  small  circles.  Give  out  oak-tag  paper.  Let  the 
children  draw  around  the  circles.  If  desired  ONE  CENT  may  be 
printed  on  them.  Real  pennies  may  be  used  to  draw  around.  All 
children  draw  and  cut  out.  Similarly  "dimes"  and  five-cent  pieces  may 
be  cut  out.  Review  IB  work  with  money.  On  pages  42-43  of  Nichols' 
New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  Thompson,  Brown  Com- 
pany, are  good  figures— squares,  rectangles,  triangles,  etc.  Accom- 
panied with  such  as:  1.  Make  the  same  shaped  figures  as  each  of  these, 
but  twice  as  long.  2.  Divide  each  of  these  into  inch  squares.  3.  How 
many  rows  of  inch  squares  do  you  have  in  each? 

Problems— \.  Anna  had  4  pennies  in  her  bank  when  her  grand- 
father put  in  7  more  pennies  for  her.  Then  Anna  had  —  pennies  in 
her  bank.  2.  Bought  an  apple  for  5  cents  and  an  orange  for  7  cents. 
How  much  money  did  1  spend?  3.  Agnes  went  to  the  store  and  bought 
7  cents  worth  of  candy.  How  much  change  should  she  have  received 
from  a  dime?  4.  6  cents  and  7  cents  are  —  cents.  5.  Willie  has  6 
cents.     How  much  will  he  have  if  he  earns  7  cents? 

WRITTEN— 1.  Writing  Numbers— 1-500.  2.  Addition— Use  num- 
bers involving  the  combinations  taught.  3.  Subtraction— Examples  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  use  combinations  taught  in  oral  work  as  seen  on 
page  50,  Nichols1  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Book  I.  Thomp- 
son Brown  Company. 


ELEVENTH     WEEK. 

ORAL.— 1.  Reading  Numbers— 1-550.  2.  Counting— By  4's  to  20. 
3.  Addition — 8+6,  6+8.  Use  drills  for  review  work  as  previously 
suggested.  4.  Subtraction— 14—  1,  14—2,  14—3.  5.  Measurement— Cent, 
five-cent  piece,  dime.  6.  Comparison — Groups  of  objects,  money.  7 
Fractions — Halves.     8.  Problems — Easy   problems    solved   by   addition. 

Measurement — Toy  money  is  useful  if  it  can  be  obtained.  On 
page  30  of  Nichols'  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Thompson 
Brown  Company,  are  good  pictures  of  money  accompanied  with  ex- 
amples from  which  the  following  are  selected:  1.  A  five-cent  piece 
is  usually  called  a  nickel.  How  many  cents  will  equal  a  nickel?  2. 
Point  to  the  dime.  The  dime  is  also  called  a  10-cent  piece.  How 
many  cents  will  equal  in  value  a  dime?  3.  How  many  nickels  will 
equal  in  value  a  dime?  4.  Two  nickels  equal  —  dimes,  or  —  cents. 
5.  One  dime  equals  —  cents,  —  nickels. 

Comparisons—  From  page  51,  Nichols'  New  Graded  Lessons  in 
Arithmetic,  Book  II,  Thompson  Brown  Company.  1.  Put  5  cents  in 
a  pile.  Put  beside  it  a  5-cent  piece.  Compare  the  two  in  value.  2. 
Put  10  cents  in  a  pile.  Put  beside  it  a  dime.  Compare  the  two  in 
value.  3.  A  dime  is  equal  to  —  cents.  4.  Two  5-cent  pieces  are 
equal  in  value  to  —  cents.  5.  How  many  5-cent  pieces  are  equal  in 
value  to  a  dime? 

Fractions—  1.  Place  dime  on  desk.  2.  Place  10  pennies  on  desk. 
3.  Take  away  one-half  of  the  pennies.  How  many  left?  4.  Whal 
part  of  10  cents  is  5  cents?  What  part  of  a  dime  is  a  nickel?  5.  Di- 
vide  various   other   objects   into   halves— comparison. 

Problems— 1.  Two  boys  went  fishing;  one  caught  8  fish.  The 
other  caught  6  fish.  How  many  fish  did  they  both  catch.  2.  One 
cent,  a  five-cent  piece  and  a  dime  are  how  much  money?  3.  Mr. 
White  bought  a  pencil  for  8  cents  and  paper  for  6  cents.  How  much 
did  both  cost?  4.  How  many  children  in  a  class  made  up  of  8  boys 
and  6  girls?  5.  6  birds  were  eating  in  my  yard;  8  more  came.  Then 
how  many  birds  were  there? 

WRITTEN— 1.  Writing  numbers— 1-550.  2.  Addition— Numbers 
of  one  and  two  columns,  using  combinations  taught.  3.  Subtraction- 
Minuends  to  20,  subtrahends  and  remainders  1  and  2. 


TWELFTH    WEEK. 

ORAL— 1.  Reading  Numbers— 1-600.  Continuous  drill.  2. 
Counting— By  4's  to  24.  3.  Addition— 6  +  9,  9  +  6.  Examples  may 
be  taken  from  Bailey  &  Gcrmann's  No.  Primer,  page  158.  4.  Subtrac- 
tion— 15  —  1;  15  —  2;  15  —  3.  5.  Measurement— Money.  6.  Com- 
parison—Same as  previous  week.  Groups.  7.  Fractions— Halves.  8. 
Problems — Easy  addition. 

Measurements— -From  page  28,  Smith's  Primary  Arithmetic, 
Ginn  &  Co.  1.  How  many  cents  make  a  nickel?  A  dime?  2.  Tell 
me  something  that  cost  you  a  nickel;  a  dime.  3.  How  many  nickels 
make  a  dime?  A  nickel  is  what  part  of  a  dime?  4.  A  cent  is  what  part 
of  a  nickel?  A  cent  is  what  part  of  a  dime?  5.  How  many  dimes 
make  a  dollar?     A  dime  is  what  part  of  a  dollar? 

Comparison— 1.  James  has  a  nickel  and  Harry  6  pennies.  Which 
has  more?  How  much  more?  2.  Edward  saves  a  penny  every  day, 
how  long  will  it  be  before  he  has  enough  to  equal  a  dime?  On  page 
9  of  Hoyt  and  Peels'  Everyday  Arithmetic— Houghton  and  Mifflin, 
are  examples  dealing  with  the  comparison  of  "Groups":  1.  Put  6 
apples  into  a  bag  2  at  a  time.  2.  How  many  groups  of  three  could 
you  make  of  12  cookies  ?  3.  Place  6  cents  in  two  equal  piles.  4.  Find 
lA  of  8  cents.  Of  10  cents.  5.  Fill  2  bags  with  oranges,  placing  6 
in  each. 

Fractions—  Find  halves  of  groups  of  various  things.  See  Gray's 
Number  by  Development— Lippincott,  for  grouping  of  splints.  See 
Wentworth  and  Smith's  Work  and  Play  With  Numbers — Ginn  &  Co., 
for  suggestive  objects  to  be  grouped. 

Problems— \.  Jennie  has  9  pictures.  Lillie  gives  her  6  pictures. 
Then  how  many  pictures  will  Jennie  have?  2.  In  a  box  of  candy 
are  6  red  candies  and  9  white  candies.  How  many  candies  in  the 
box?  3.  Mabel  received  a  bank  for  a  birthday  present  from  her 
mother.  Her  father  gave  her  9  cents;  her  brother  gave  her  6  cents. 
How  much  money  did  Mabel  receive?  4.  A  farmer  had  9  lambs. 
He  bought  six  more.  How  many  lambs  had  the  farmer  then  ?  5.  Mrs. 
Smith  paid  9  dollars  for  a  coat  and  6  dollars  for  a  hat.  How  much 
money  did  Mrs.  Smith  Spend? 

WRITTEN.— 1.  Writing  numbers— 1-600.  2.  Addition— Numbers 
of  one  and  two  orders  column  totals  to  13.  3.  Subtraction—  Same  as 
previous  week. 

THIRTEENTH   WEEK. 

ORAL— 1.  Reading  numbers— 1-650.  2.  Counting— By  4's  to  28. 
Review  l's,  2's,  3's.  3.  Addition— 7  added  to  all  numbers  1-8  and 
reverse.  4.  Subtraction— Review,  taking  1,  2,  3  from  all  numbers 
below     15.        5.     Measurement— Money.  6.     Comparison— Compare 

size  of  objects  of  the  same  kind.     7.  Fractions—  Fourths.     8.  Problems 
— Easy  problems  in  addition. 

Measurement— On  page  29  of  Meyer's  Arithmetic,  Book  I— Scott 
Foresman,  are  good  pictures  of  money  and  examples  from  which  the 
following  are  quoted:  1.  How  many  cents  equal  a  nickel?  2.  How 
many  nickels  equal  a  dime?  How  many  cents  equal  a  dime?  etc. 
The  following,  Heath's  Beginners  Arithmetic— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
are  taken:  1.  Nellie  had  a  dime  and  spent  5  cents.  She  had  —  cents 
left.  2.  Ten  cents  will  buy  —  5-cent  bottles  of  ink.  3.  Will  earned 
5  cents  and  found  5  cents  in  the  street.     He  had  —  cents  in  all. 

Comparison — From  page  23,  The  Alexander  Dewey  Arithmetic, 
Elementary  Book — Longmans.  Green  &  Co.  1.  Who  is  the  tallest 
child  in  the  class?  The  shortest?  2.  How  tall  do  you  think  the  tallest 
child  is?  Measure  both  with  the  foot  rule  and  the  yard  stick.  3. 
How  tall  do  you  think  the  shortest  child  is?  Measure.  4.  How  tall 
do  you  think  you  are?  5.  Draw  a  line  down  your  paper  as  long  in 
inches  as  you  are  in  feet.  Put  a  dot  where  your  head  begins  and 
another  where  your  arms  are. 

Fractions— On  page  21  of  Nichols'  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arith- 
metic— Thompson  Brown  Co..  are  excellent  pictures  of  apples, 
squares,  lines  and  circles  divided  into  fourths  with  examples  like  the 
following:  1.  Into  how  many  parts  is  the  circle  divided?  2.  Each 
part  is  called  one-fourth  and  is  written  %.  3.  Into  how  many  parts 
is  the  apple  divided?  What  is  each  part  called?  4.  Point  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  line.  5.  Draw  an  oblong  4  inches  long  and  1  inch  wide. 
Divide  it  into  fourths.     How  many  inch  squares  are  there  in  %  of  it? 

Problems. — 1.     Fred     had     8     sharpened     pencils.     At     noon     he 
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sharpened  7  more  pencils.     How  many  sharpened  pencils  did  he  have? 

2.  Fred  had  6  marbles.  He  won  7  more  marbles,  then  he  had  — 
marbles.  3.  5  children  in  the  first  row  had  an  example  correct.  In 
the  second  row  7  more  children  had  the  correct  answer.  How  many 
in  the  first  and  second  rows  had  that  answer  correct?  4.  Grace  is  7 
years  old.  Fannie  is  4  years  older  than  Grace.  How  old  is  Fannie? 
5.  Walter  had  7  examples  correct  and  3  incorrect.  How  many  ex- 
amples in  the  lesson? 

WRITTEN".— 1.  Writing  numbers— 1-650.  2.  Addition — Same  as 
previous  week.  3.  Subtraction — Numerals  to  20,  subtrahends  and  re- 
mainders to  3.    4.  Signs — hi  — • 

FOURTEENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL.— 1.  Reading  numbers— 1-700.  2.  Counting—  By  4's  to  32. 
Use  charts.  3.  Addition— 7  +  9,  9  +  7.  10  added  to  all  numbers  1-9. 
4.  Subtraction — 16  —  1 ;  16  —  2;  16  —  3.  5.  Measurements— Quarter 
of  a  dollar.  6.  Comparison — Relative  size  of  wholes.  7.  Fractions — 
Fourths  of  single  objects  presented  objectively.  8. — Problems — Addi- 
tion. 

Measurement — Make  quarters  by  drawing  around  a  quarter.  Print 
on  it  Quarter  Dollar  or  25  cents.  Tell  children  to  place  a  quarter  on 
their  desk  and  place  beside  it  its  equivalent  in  whatever  other  toy  coins 
they  may  have.  Playing  store — Appoint  one  child  as  storekeeper  and 
let  the  others  buy.  Teacher  watch  change.  The  following  are  taken 
from  Meyers'  Primary  Arithmetic:  1.  How  many  nickels  equal  a 
quarter?  How  many  cents  equal  a  quarter?  2.  What  two  pieces  of 
money  equal  a  dime?    3.  What  3  pieces  of  money  equal  a  quarter?  etc. 

Comparisons — On  page  27  of  Nichols'  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic, 
Book  II,  Thompson-Brown  Company,  are  good  diagrams  and  examples. 

Fractions — Continue  and  extend  work  of  last  week.  Emphasize 
relation  of  dollar  and  quarter  of  dollar.  Place  a  dollar  on  desk. 
Place  4  quarters  opposite  to  it.  Say  1  dollar  equals  4  quarters.  Use 
cut-out  cards  and  circles. 

Problems — 1.  A  poultry-keeper  had  7  turkeys.  He  raised  9  more. 
How  many  turkeys  did  he  have  then?  2.  There  are  9  red  pencils  and 
7  blue  pencils   in  a  box.     How  many  pencils   are  there  in   the  box? 

3.  Frank  wrote  7  words  on  the  board.  Louis  added  9  more  words. 
How  many  words  were  there  on  the  board?  4.  William  sharpened 
7  pencils  and  had  9  unsharpened  pencils.  I  low  many  pencils  did 
William  have?  5.  A  bicyclist  rode  6  miles  one  day  and  9  the  next. 
How  many  miles  did  he  ride? 

WRITTEN.— 1.  Writing  Numbers— 1-700.  2.  Addition— 2  numbers 
of  one  and  two  orders,  column  totals  to  14.  3.  Subtraction — Same  as 
previous  weeks. 

FIFTEENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL.— 1.  Reading  X umbers— 1-750.     2.  Counting— By  4's  to  36. 

3.  Addition— 8  added  to  1-7.  1-9  added  to  10.  4.  Subtraction—  1,  2,  3 
taken  from  numbers  1-19.  Rapid  drill  below  10.  5.  Measurement — 
Money — half  dollar.  6.  Comparison — Size  of  objects.  7.  Fractions — 
Halves.    8.  Problems — Easy  addition  within  the  combinations  taught. 

Measurement — Make  half  dollar.  Place  beside  it  its  equivalent 
in  other  coins.  Play  store  as  in  14th  week.  The  following  are  taken 
from  page  61  of  Nichols"  Xcw  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic — Thomp- 
son-Brown Co.    1.  How  many  cents  will  equal  in  value  a  half  dollar? 

2.  How  many  quarters  will  equal  in  value  a  half  dollar?  3.  How 
many  5-cent   pieces   will    equal    in    value   a   half   dollar?      A   quarter? 

4.  How  many  dimes  will  equal  in  value  a  half  dollar?  5.  What  4  pieces 
of  money  are  equivalent  to  a  half  dollar? 

Comparisons — 1.  Draw  lines  from  dictation.  Compare  relative 
length.     2.  Construct  squares  and  rectangles.     Compare  relative  sizes. 

3.  Compare  relative  sizes  of  many  objects  of  the  same  kind. 

Fractions — 1.  Cloth  sells  for  $1  a  yard.  How  much  can  I  buy  for 
half  a  dollar?  How  much  will  half  a  yard  cost?  2.  How  manv  half 
dollars  are  equivalent  to  a  dollar  bill?  3.  How  many  half  dollars  in 
two  dollars?    In  V/2  dollars?    4.  Which  is  more,  '/?  dollar  or  50  cents? 

5.  What  coin  represents  '/2  of  a  half  dollar? 

Problems — 1.  A  lady  had  6  balloons.  Her  son  brought  home  8 
more.  Then  the  lady  had  —  balloons.  2.  Harry  paid  7  cents  for  a 
pencil  and  8  cents  for  a  blank  book.  How  much  money  did  Harry 
spend?  3.  Grace  is  5  years  old;  her  brother  is  8  years  older.  How 
old  is  her  brother?    4.  8  children  had  an  example  right,  7  had  it  wrong. 


How  many  children  were  in  the  class?  5.  In  a  row  of  seats  there 
are  8  whole  inkwells  and  5  cracked  inkwells.  How  many  inkwells  in 
the  row  of  seats? 

WRITTEN.— 1.  Writing  Numbers— 1-750.  2.  Addition— 3  num- 
bers of  one  and  two  orders,  column  totals  to  14.  3.  Subtraction — Same 
as  thirteenth  week. 

SIXTEENTH    WEEK. 

ORAL.— 1.  Reading  numbers— 1-850.  2.  Counting— By  4's  to  40.  By 
5's  to  50.  3.  Addition— 8  +  8.  1.  2.  3,  4.  5.  6.  7  added  to  1  —  15  in 
review.  4  Subtraction— 13  —  10,  14  —  11,  15  —  12,  16  —  13,  13  —  3, 
14  —  3,  15  —  3,  16  —  3.  5.  Measurement — Money.  6.  Comparison— 
Number  of  objects.  7.  Fractions — Fourth  of  groups.  8.  Problems — 
Easy  addition. 

Measurement— Make  dollars.  Print  ONE  DOLLAR  on  them. 
Compare  in  value  with  other  coins.  Play  store  as  in  15th  Week.  1. 
How  many  50-cent  pieces  will  be  equivalent  in  value  to  a  dollar?  2. 
How  many  dimes  would  you  be  willing  to  exchange  for  a  dollar  bill? 
3.  Which  would  you  rather  have:  1  dollar  or  2  half  dollars?  1  dollar  or 
4  quarters?  1  dollar  or  10  dimes?  4.  How  many  quarters  are  there 
in  1  dollar?  In  2  dollars?  5.  Give  me  the  equivalent  of  one  dollar 
in  three  pieces  of  money. 

Comparison — 1.  Compare  relative  number  of  dots  in  many  groups. 

2.  Separate  large  groups  of  objects  into  several  groups  of  equal  size. 

3.  Compare  "larger"  and  "smaller"  groups.  See  previous  work  of  this 
and  preceding  grades. 

Fractions — Tell  children  to  hold  up  a  dollar.  Show  me  the  coin 
that  is  half  a  dollar.  Show  me  the  coin  that  is  half  of  half  a  dollar. 
Show  me  the  coin  that  is  half  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  (explain  that 
there  is  no  such  coin  current).  If  I  have  half  a  dollar,  and  give  my 
brother  half  of  it,  how  much  do  I  give  him?  How  much  do  I  keep? 
If  roses  are  a  dollar  a  dozen,  how  many  will  I  get  for  l/2  dollar?  For 
a  quarter? 

Problems — 1.  Jennie  wrote  8  words  in  a  minute,  Lelia  wrote  8 
words  in  a  minute.  Jennie  and  Lelia  together  could  write  how  many 
words  in  a  minute?  2.  There  are  seven  children  in  the  front  room, 
and  8  children  in  the  back  room.  How  many  children  in  both  rooms? 
3.  On  the  first  shelf  of  a  bookcase  are  8  books.  Also  there  are  8  books 
on  the  second  shelf.  How  many  books  on  both  shelves  ?  4.  Grace  saw 
one  plant  that  cost  8  cents,  and  another  that  cost  7  cents.  How  much 
money  did  she  need  to  buy  both  plants?  5.  Elsie  counted  out  8  cards. 
Then  she  counted  out  8  more  cards.  How  many  cards  did  Elsie  count 
out? 

WRITTEN— 1.  Writing  numbers— 1-850.  2.  Addition— 3  numbers 
of  one  order,  and  of  2  and  3  orders.  3.  Subtraction— Minuends  to  20. 
either  of  the  other  numbers  to  3. 

SEVENTH    WEEK. 

ORAL.— 1.  Reading  numbers— 1-950.  2.  Counting— By  5-75.  3.  Ad- 
dition—8  +  9,  9  +  8.  4.  Subtraction— 17  —  1,  17  —  2,  17—  3.  5. 
Measurement — Inch  and  foot.  6.  Comparison— Relative  lengths.  7. 
Fractions — Halves  and  fourths.  8.  Problems— Involving  combinations 
taught.    Addition— 8  +  9,  9  +  8.     On  page  13  of  Milne's  Progressive 
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Arithmetic,  Book  I,  American  Book  Company,  may  be  found  the  above. 
1.  In  this  diagram,  add  the  three  numbers  in  each  of  the  three  columns, 
or  vertical  rows;  in  each  of  the  three  horizontal  rows.  In  each  of 
the  two  slanting  rows.  2.  See  how  rapidly  you  can  find  these  eight 
sums  without  making  a  mistake.  3.  Practice  with  the  numbers  changed 
abiuit. 

Measurement — On  page  30  of  Heath's  Beginner's  Arithmetic — D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  are  good  measuring  exercises,  involving  the  use  of  the 
inch  as  follows :  Several  lines  of  definite  length  are  given,  measured 
and  compared,  then  associated  with  such  examples  as:  1.  A  2-inch 
line  is  —  times  as  long  as  a  1-inch  line.  2.  A  4-inch  line  is  —  times 
as  long  as  a  2-inch  line  3.  An  8-inch  line  is  —  times  as  long  as  a 
4-inch  line,  etc. 
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ARITHMETIC— 2B 

EIGHTH  WEEK. 

ORAL.— Reading  Numbers— 1-900.  Roman  Numerals— TV,  V,  VI. 
Counting—  By  3's  and  4's  to  100  and  reverse.  Addition^- Continue  add- 
ing 3's  and  4's  to  numbers  below  90.  Subtraction— Reverse  addition 
tables.  Good  examples  on  page  7  of  Preston  &  Stevens'  Elementary 
Arithmetic— Macmillan  Co.  Measurement— Gallon.  Examples  on  page 
48  of  Everyday  Arithmetic,  Hoyt  &  Peet— Houghton  MMin  Co. 
Comparison— Tint,  quart  and  gallon  measure  compared.  Fractions— 
Objective  presentation  of  halves  and  fourths  associated  with  pint  and 
quart.     Problems — Addition  without  objects. 

Fractions— \.  What  part  of  a  quart  is  a  pint?  2.  How  many  gal- 
lons in  4  quarts?  3.  How  many  quarts  in  a  gallon?  4.  What  part  of 
a  gallon  is  a  quart? 

Problems,  Oral—\.  Harry  had  25  quarts  of  water  in  a  barrel.  He 
was  told  to  put  in  the  contents  of  a  1  gallon  measure  which  he  knew 
meant  4  quarts  more.  Then  the  barrel  contained  —  quarts  of  water. 
2.  Will  counted  37  pages  in  his  book;  he  was  told  to  count  4  more. 
What  page  would  that  bring  him  to?  3.  Mrs.  Abrams  paid  9  cents 
for  a  yard  of  ribbon  and  4  cents  for  a  spool  of  thread.  How  much 
money  did  she  spend?  4.  My  uncle  has  18  horses  and  buys  3  more. 
Then  he  has  —  horses.  S.  A  butcher  sold  49  hens  and  3  chickens. 
How  many  fowls  did  he  sell? 

WRITTEN.— Writing  Numbers— 1-900.  .Roman  Numerals— I-VI. 
Addition — Add  3  numbers  of  3  orders.  Subtraction — Similar  to  pre- 
vious week.  Problems — Addition.  Problems,  Written — 1.  A  milk 
dealer's  sales  for  a  day  were  52  quarts  from  one  wagon,  16  from  an- 
other, 28  from  another.  How  many  quarts  of  milk  did  he  sell  that  day? 
2.  A  railway  station  is  86  feet  long  and  48  feet  wide.  How  much 
greater  is  its  length  than  its  width?  3.  A  fire  extinguisher  cost  $25. 
How  much  more  did  it  cost  than  the  thirteen-dollar  garden  hose? 

NINTH  WEEK. 

ORAL. — Reading  numbers — 1-900.  Roman  numerals — To  VIII. 
Counting — By  l's  to  100.  Wentworth  and  Smith's  "Work  and  Play 
with  Numbers" — Ginn  &  Co.,  suggests  the  largest  number  of  pictures 
of  objects  which  could  easily  be  utilized  in  counting  work.  Addition — 
*\dd  5  to  all  numbers  from  1-50.  Subtraction — Take  5  from  numbers 
from  5-50.  Measurement — Money — Cent,  five-cent  piece,  dime, 
quarter-dollar,  half-dollar,  dollar.  Comparison — Compare  size  of  fa- 
miliar pieces  of  money.  Fractions — Halves  and  fourths  associated 
with  money.  Problems — Involving  combinations  learned.  Easy  sub- 
traction. 

Measurement — See  2A  and  IB  work.  In  these  grades  somewhat 
elaborate  material  was  given  with  the  development  of  money  tables. 
Especially  good  objective  work  and  examples  involving  the  use  of 
money  are  on  page  61  of  Nichols'  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic, 
Book  II — Thompson  Brown  Co.  There  are  many  excellent  problems 
on  pages  65-72  of  Everyday  Arithmetic,  Part  One — Hoyt  and  Peet — 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Comparison — See  comparison  of  the  relative  size  and  value  of 
pieces  of  money  in  2A.  Toy  money  helps  in  working  out  the  relative 
value  of  money.  1.  Put  a  half-dollar  on  the  desk.  Put  4  pieces  of 
money  of  equivalent  value  beside  it.  2.  Which  is  more  a  half-dollar  or 
3  quarters?     Or  1  quarter?     Or  2  quarters? 

Fractions — 1.  How  many  quarters  in  $1?  2.  How  many  halves 
in  $1?     3.  How  many  halves  in  half  a  dollar? 

Problems,  Oral — 1.  Jack  had  20  marbles  and  gave  away  5;  how 
many  has  he  now?  2.  There  are  15  tennis  nets  on  the  field;  5  of  them 
have  banners.  How  many  are  without  banners?  3.  I  bought  a 
sweater  for  $2  and  a  book  for  $3.  How  much  change  should  I  have 
received  if  I  gave  a  $10  bill  in  payment? 

WRITTEN.— Writing  numbers— 1-900.  Roman  numerals—  I-VII. 
Addition — Column  totals  less  than  21  :  add  three  numbers  of  one,  two 
or  three  orders.  Subtraction — Numbers  of  3  orders  from  numbers  of 
3  orders;  correlate  with  oral  decimation  tables.  (Without  borrowing  I. 
Problems — Addition  and  Subtraction  correlated  with  the  denominate 
numbers — Money.  1.  A  boy's  expenses  are  14  cents  one  day,  26  cents 
the  next,  15  cents  the  next  and  12  cents  the  next.  How  much  money 
did  he  spend  in  those  four  days?  2.  I  had  98  cents  in  my  purse  and 
spent  75  cents.     How  many  cents   did  I  have  left?     3.   Mr.  A  let  his 


four  boys  go  camping.  John  spent  $16,  Will  spent  $13,  Leon  spent 
$22,  Abraham  spent  $12.  How  much  money  was  spent  by  the  four 
boys? 

TENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL. — Reading  numbers— 1-1,000.  Roman  numbers — 1-VIIL. 
IX.  Counting— By  l's,  2's,  3's,  4's  and  S's  to  100.  Addition—  Add  5 
to  1-90.  Subtraction — Take  5  from  5-90.  Measurement — Liquid 
measure.  Comparison — Pint,  quart,  gallon  measure  compared.  Frac- 
tions— Halves  and  fourths  of  liquid  measure.  Problems — Addition  or 
subtraction. 

WRITTEN— Writing  Numbers— 1-1000.  Roman  Numerals— l- 
VIII.  Addition — Add  4  numbers  of  one,  two  or  three  orders.  Sub- 
traction— Numbers  of  one  and  two  figures  from  numbers  of  two  fig- 
ures. Unit  figure  of  minuend  to  be  less  than  unit  figure  of  subtrahend. 
Subtrahend  and  remainder  figures  to  be  not  greater  than  3.  Prob- 
lems: Use  denominations  of  liquid  measure. 

Reading  Numbers,  emphasize  units,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands 
places.  Good  grouping  of  splints  for  drill  in  this  kind  of  work  may 
be  found  in  Bailey  &  Germann's  Number  Primer.  American  Book  Co. 
Also  in  Gray's  Number  by  Development,  Lippincott. 

Roman  Numerals — Write  in  Roman  Numerals,  then  read  2,  5,  7, 
1,  3,  8,  4. 

In  reading  Roman  numbers  in  which  the  figure  at  the  left  has  the 
same  value,  or  is  greater  in  value,  the  figures  are  added:  11=2; 
VI=6. 

When  the  figure  at  the  left  is  less  in  value  than  the  one  at  the 
right,  the  figures  are  subtracted:   IV=1  from  5;  IX=1   from  10. 

Children  sometimes  remember  these  more  easily  if  they  are  al- 
lowed to  say  4  is  one  before  5  and  9  is  1  before  ten. 

Measurement — See  2A  work,  make  diagrams  which  show  the  rela- 
tive sizes  of  the  pint,  quart  and  gallon  measures.  Associate  easy 
problems  with  the  counting  tables  of  2's  and  4's.  See  eighth  week. 
The  following  are  taken  from  page  23  of  Milues's  Progressive  Arith- 
metic— The  American  Book  Company.  1.  Roy  has  poured  2  quarts  of 
water  into  the  pail  shown  in  the  picture,  John  1  qt.,  Elsie  1  qt.  If  each 
pours  in  another  quart,  how  many  quarts  will  there  be  in  the  pail? 
How  many  quarts  more  than  a  gallon?  How  many  quarts  less  than 
2  gallons?  2.  If  each  again  pours  in  1  qt.  and  this  fills  the  pail,  how 
many  quarts  of  water  does  this  pail  hold? 

Learn 

Two  pints  equal  one  quart 

2  pts.=l  qt. 

Four  quarts  equal  one  gallon 

4  qts.=l  gal. 

Comparison — 1.  How  many  pints  required  to  fill  a  quart  measure? 

2.  How  many  quarts  in  a  gallon  ? 

3.  How  many  pint  measures  needed  to  fill  a  gallon  measure? 

4.  Minnie  had  6  pints  of  water,  Fanny  had  3  quarts  of  water. 
Which  one  had  the  greater  amount  of  water  j1 

5.  7  quarts  of  milk  equal  one  gallon  of  milk  and  how  much  more? 
Fractions — 1   gallon  is  —  quarts;  pints?     '/2   gallon  is  —  quarts; 

pints?    %  gallon  is  —  quarts;  pints?     Give  reverse  of  these  problems, 
too. 

Problems— Oral:  1.  Find  how  much  change  I  should  have  re- 
ceived from  a  quarter  if  I  bought  a  10-cent  whistle  and  a  book  slate 
for  10  cents.  2.  Name  a  number  which  is  5  more  than  65.  3.  Michael 
spelled  25  words  correctly  and  missed  5  words.  How  many  words  in 
the  spelling  lesson?  4.  Jack  bought  3  gallons  of  vinegar  at  5  cents 
a  gallon.  Find  by  addition  how  many  gallons  he  bought.  5.  There 
were  16  gallons  of  oil  in  a  tank.  5  gallons  leaked  out.  Tell  how  many 
gallons  of  oil  were  left  in  the  tank. 

Writing  Numbers— Write  numbers  to  1000. 

Problems— Written:  1.  Add:  Gals.  4.  1.  2.  3;  qts.  3,  2.  3,  4;  pts. 
6,  1,  2,  3.  2.  There  are  62  gallons  of  oil  in  a  barrel.  How  many  will 
there  be  after  23  gallons  are  sold?  3.  Henry  poured  5  gallons  of  water 
into  a  tank  which  already  contained  2  gallons  of  water,  James  poured 
in  3  gallons  and  Thomas  added  1  gallon.  Then  the  barrel  contained 
—  gallons  of  water.  4.  Andrew  picked  3  quarts  of  berries,  Mary 
picked  4  quarts  of  berries,  Ethel  picked  2  quarts  of  berries,  Fanny 
picked  3  quarts  of  berries.  How  many  quarts  of  berries  had  An- 
drew, Mary,  Ethel,  Fannie?  5.  A  milk  man  started  out  with  40  pints 
of  milk.  He  returned  22  to  the  station.  How  many  had  he  sold  on 
his  route? 
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ELEVENTH   WEEK 

ORAL:  Reading  Numbers— 400-1000.  Roman  Numerals— I-XII 
(show  clock  face).  Counting— By  2's  and  4's  to  100  and  reverse.  Ad- 
dition— t's  and  S's  added  to  1-90.  Make  bristo!  board  charts.  In  cen- 
ter place  4  or  5:  draw  a  circle;  about  the  circumference  write  Xos. 
to  be  added  to  the  central  figure.  Subtraction—  Reverse  addition  deci- 
mations. Measurement— Time.  Comparison— Objective  compari 
halves,  fourths,  thirds.     Fractions  thirds.     Pr 

— Correlate  with  denominate  units  learned  in  previous   weeks. 

WRITTEN:    Writing    Nu  '  1000.     Roman    Num 

XII.  Associate  with  clock  face.  Addition— Add  4  numbers  of  1.  2,  3 
orders.    Subtraction— Minuends  of  3  orders  with  the  digits  of  the  units 

or  tens  column  than   the   respective   dibits   of   the   subtrahends. 

Subtrahends  and  remainders  to  be  composed  of  l's,  2's,  .Vs.  4's  and  5's. 
Problems—  Addition  and  subtraction 

"Circle  drills"  may  be  made  up  fur  subtraction  similar  to  the 
ones   suggested   for   addition. 

Measurement— See   Meyers'   Arithme  I.   page    118.      Re- 

view the  work  of  the  4th  and  5th  weeks.  The  following  are  taken: 
Milne's  Progressive  Arithmetic.  Bk.  I.,  Vt.  I.— American  Hook  Co. 
1.  To  what  number  will  the  hour  band  be  pointing  at  ten  o'clock"  At 
6  o'clock?  At  three  o'clock?  2.  When  the  hour  hand  is  at  X  and  the 
minute  hand  is  at   XII   what  time  is  it? 

The  following  are  taken  from  page  120  of  Hoyi  and  Feet's  Every- 
day Arithmetic:  Find  how  many  hours  there  are  from  7  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  12  o'clock  noon.  2.  Kroni  6  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  11  o'clock  in  the  morning?  3.  From  11  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  7  o'clock  at  night.  How  man;,  hours  from  noon  yesterday  to 
noon  to-day? 

and  fractions — Draw  4  circles.  Show  one  as  a 
whole;  the  second,  divided  into  halves;  the  third  into  charters;  the 
fourth,  into  thirds.  Objective  comparisons  arc  useful  to  familiarize 
the  child  with  the  names  halves,  fourths  and  thirds.  A  great  variety 
of  material  should  be  used  as  clocks,  squares,  paper  objects,  etc.,  so 
that  the  idea  becomes  clear  over  and  above  its  concrete  form 

Using  circle—  leave  one  entire'.  Fold  one  in  halves  and  cut,  but 
do  not  entirel)  separate,  another  into  thirds.  Let  children  state  that 
there  are  2  halves,  4  fourths  and  3  thirds.  Have  pupils  draw  several 
circles  on  stiff  paper.  Then  draw  and  cut  several  circles  of  colored 
paper.  Fold  and  cut  these,  some  into  halves,  some  into  fourths,  some 
into  thirds.  In  matching  up  these  tell  pupils  to  place  over  one  of 
the  drawn  circles  a  colored  half  and  2  fourths,  using   different  i 

1-3's  of  3  different  colors  over  another  drawn  circle,  etc.  Some 
of  these  may  be  pasted  to  make  pretty  charts.  Children  love  to  play 
that  the  circles  are  pies,  cakes,  etc.  Such  problems  might  be  worked 
out  as:   S  Miry  ate  2-3's  of  her  cake.     How  much  was   left? 

Problems— Oral:  1.  Lillie  has  attended  school  3  weeks  or  15 
days.  How  many  days  will  she  have  attended  if  she  goes  5  days  next 
week?  2.  In  4  weeks  there  are  28  days.  5  days  were  cloudy.  I  low- 
many  day-  were  pleasant?  3.  One  day  Mamie  picked  a  hunch  of 
ers  containing  27  daisies  and  5  buttercups.  How  many  flowers  in  the 
bunch?  4.  A  man  carrying  II  books  lost  5  of  them.  How  many  books 
had  be  left'  5.  Vfter  driving  36  nails  Frederick  discovered  that  he 
must   pull   out  4      How   many  could   he   leave   in? 

Problems— Written:  1.  Mr.  Anderson  has  36  acres  of  his  farm 
planted  in  corn  The  remainder  of  his  farm,  which  is  24  acre-,  is 
pastun  entire  farm?    2.    \  fruit  dealer  hail 

80  boxes  of  oranges.    Sold  all  lid  he 

sell?     3.    In  a-  rade   there  I1(1   jq 

animals   of   other   kinds.      How    many   animals    were   there   in   all?     4. 
I"  a  dl  during  the  day  wen  \t  the 

muslin   counter   S13;    at   the   silk   counter   $60 ;    at  .,mter 

$12.     How  much  was  the  entire  amount  of  sales  a:  counters? 

5.    I    -pent    at    the    grocer'  33    cents    for    coffee.    24    cent 

sugar  and  2  >r  meat.     How    much  did   1   spend'     The  above  arc 

taken    Fi  es   110  and    111    of    The   Alexander   Dewey   Arithmetic. 

Elementary   Book,   Longmans,  (.rem   and   <    .     This   1 k   is   full   of 

.1  concrete  examples,  dealing  with  games  occupations  and 
other   things   of  vital   interest   to   children.      Man)  can   easily 

be  adapted  to  2B  work.    Other  probl  found  in  Bailey  and 

mann's  Xo.   Primer,  page 


ORAL:  Reading  X  umbers— 200-600.  Roman  Xumerals—XU. 
Counting— By  3's  to  99.  Addition— Review  and  drill  upon  the  45 
combinations  and  decimation  tables  1-5.  Subtraction—  Similar  to  ad- 
dition reversed.  Measurement— Time  by  y.  and  %  hours.  Com- 
parison—0\>)ectwe  comparison  of  \/2  and  y.  Fractions— Halves, 
fourths.      Problems — Addition    or    subtraction. 

WRITTEN:  Writing  Numbers— 1-1000.  Roman  Xumerals—1-X. 
Addition—Same  as  in  pn  eek.     Subtraction— Review   and  drill 

work  of  previous  two  weeks.     Problems—  Subtraction. 

Roman  Numerals  A  chart  containing  the  Roman  numbers  I-XII 
should  be  made  and  hung  in  a  prominent  place  in  the  room  where  it 
may  easily  be  consulted  at  all  times. 

Measurement— From  page  20  and  21  of  Milne's  Progressive  Arith- 
metic. Bk.  I.  I't.  I..  American  Hook  Co.  "Clock  face  in  sight."  1. 
When  the  minute  hand  passes  from  XII  to  HI  it  has  passed  over  one- 
quarter  of  the  clock  face.  2.  When  the  minute  has  passed  from  XII 
to  VI,  how  many  quarters  has  it  passed  through?  How  many  halves? 
3.  How  many  half  hours  are  there  in  an  hour?  4.  IIoa  man)  quarter 
hours  are  there  in  an  hour?  5.  How  many  quarters  hours  are  there 
in  a  half  hour?  Draw  four  different  face-  of  a  clock,  the  hands 
showing  ai  •>.  a  quarter-past  9,  half-past  9  and  a  quarter  of  10.  From 
page    12H-121    of    ft  t's    Everyday    Arithmetic     Houghton 

Wifllin  Co.  1.  How  far  around  the  clock  face  docs  the  minute  hand 
.'ravel  while  the  hour  hand  is  passing  from  XII  to  I  ?  2.  Where  is 
the  minute  or  long  hand  when  one  hour  is  over  and  another  about  to 
begin?  3.  Where  is  the  minute  hand  when  the  hour  is  half  over? 
When  it  is  a  quarter  over?  4.  Where  is  the  minute  hand  at  a  quarter 
before  the  hour?  5.  What  part  of  an  hour  has  passed  when  the  minute 
hand  is  at  III"  When  it  is  at  VI?  When  it  is  at  IX?  6.  Tell  the 
time  by  the  clocks   (present  a  number  of  paper  clock   faces). 

Measurements  and  Comparisons— It  is  logical  and  practical  to 
associate  the  first  12  Roman  numbers  with  the  clock  face.  The  chil- 
dren are  already  familiar  with  the  clock  and  to  use  it  thus  not  only 
aids  them  in  recognizing  the  Roman  numbers  but  it  helps  in  telling 
time.  The  Board  of  Education  furnishes  clock  faces— list  number 
4658— and  every  teacher  is  supposed  to  have  one.  [-'or  the  first  drills 
it  seems  better  to  have  one  without  the  hands  and  with  the  five-minute 
spaces  where  the  Roman  numbers  come  emphasized  with  heavy 
strokes.  This  illustration  may  be  used  to  give  drill  in  counting,  e.  g. : 
1.  Children  count  between  the  heavy  strokes  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  minute  spaces  between  the  Roman  numbers.  2.  The  teacher  tells  the 
children  that  from  XII  around  to  XII  is  an  hour.  They  count  the 
small  spaces  to  find  how  many  minutes  in  the  hour.  3.  They  may  count 
by  3's  to  30:  b)  4'-  to  40;  b)  5's  to  60.  This  clock  face  may  be  corre- 
lated with  fractions.  Discs  may  be  made  to  cover  portions  of  this 
circle  by  taking  two  pieces  of  manila  paper  the  same  size  of  the 
clock  face.  Fold  on,-  and  cut  it  into  halves.  Cut  one  of  these  halves 
in  half,  making  quarters.  Cut  %  out  of  the  other  manila  disc,  leaving 
A-  This  '=  disc  ma)  be  placed  over  the  clock  face  leaving  >/A  ex- 
posed.  The  half  may  be  superimposed  over  a  clock  face  leaving  y 
exposed.  Similarly  when  one  of  the  fourths  is  placed  over  the  clock 
face  J4  "ill  be  in   sight. 

These  discs  may  be  used  to  show  fractional  parts  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

Cover    y2.      Count    the    5's    in    one   half.      How    many    minutes    in 
in   hour?  etc. 

Cover   '  i   and  ask   similar  questions  about  H  of  the  circle. 
i    u  and  ask  similar  questions  about  J4  of  the  circle. 

Problems— Oral:  1.  In  a  half  hour  there  are  30  minutes.  I 
many  minutes  in  a  half  hour  and  5  minutes?  2.  Emil  used  6  yards 
of  raffia  to  make  a  frame.  Vmos  used  X  yards  more  than  Emil  did 
How  many  yards  did  Vmos  use?  3.  Jennie  has  9  cents  in  one  box 
and  8  cent-  in  another.  How  much  monej  has  she  in  both  boxes : 
4.  I  had  a  i,i-r  containing  16  flowers.  How  many  were  left  after 
I  had  given  awa\  8  of  the.,,;  5.  Emma  i-  7  year-  old.  How  old  is 
her    brother    who    is    i  ilder    than    Emma? 

Il'nli.re  Numbers— In  giving  number-  for  writing  variety  is  gained 
if  teachers  write  out  the  words  tee  hundred  and  seventy-five) 

on   the   board,   and   let   the   children    read   them,   sometimes   instead   ,,f 
always   verbally   dictating    the   numbers   to   the   childi 
i  (  ontinued  on  pa  e  143. ) 
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ARITHMETIC— 3A 

SEVENTH  WEEK 

ORAL. — 1.  Reading  numbers  to  7000.  Dollars  and  cents.  2.  Ro- 
man numerals — I  to  XX.  Note  that  repeating  a  figure  repeats  its  value, 
e.  g.,  I  and  II — X  and  XX.  3.  Counting — by  2's  to  100,  beginning  with 
6  and  7.  4.  Addition — Add  8  to  numbers  1-100.  5.  Subtraction — Re- 
mainders and  subtrahends  to  8.  Exercises  may  be  taken  from  page 
151,  Bailey  &  Germann's  No.  Primer — American  Book  Co.  Constant 
drill  by  decades.  6.  Multiplication — Teach  4's  through  4X12.  See 
Nichols',  page  25,  of  Book  III,  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Thomp- 
son, Brown  &  Co.  7.  Dkision — Divide  multiples  of  4's  by  4.  See  page 
112-115,  Pt.  I,  Bk.  I,  The  Pupil's  Arithmetic— The  Macmillan  Co.,  for 
work  along  this  line.  8.  Measurements — Drill  in  time  measure.  Add 
month  and  year  to  table.  A  diagram  illustrating  the  months  of  the 
year  may  be  found  on  page  37  of  Teacher's  Monographs,  October.  1912. 
A  chart  to  show  the  relation  between  one  dozen  and  one,  page  75.  The 
Applcton  Arith..  Primary  Book,  Pt.  I — D.  Appleton  &  Co.  9.  Frac- 
tion?,— Halves  of  numbers  under  24.  One-fourth  of  numbers  under 
48.  10.  Problems — Easy  problems  involving  one  operation  should  be 
given  in  abundance,  as  8  pencils  and  2  pencils  are  how  many  pencils  ? 
How  many  marbles  did  John  have  left  from  the  eighteen  after  he  lost 
4.  from  the  18  which  he  had?  If  6  girls  sit  in  a  row,  how  many  girls 
will  there  lie  in  4  rows?  If  I  divide  20c.  among  4  friends  how  much 
will  each  receive?  Good  examples  may  be  found  on  page  151.  Pt.  II, 
Bk.  I,  Milne's  Progressive  Arithmetic — American  Book  Co.  1.  One 
dollar  thirty-eight  cents  is  written  in  this  way,  $1.38.  The  period  that 
is  used  to  separate  the  dollars  from  the  cents  is  called  the  decimal 
point. 

Problems — Oral:  From  page  24,  Bk.  Ill,  Nichols'  New  Graded 
Lessons  in  Arithmetic — Thompson  Brown  Co.  1.  Clara  bought  13 
peaches  and  gave  5  to  George.  Clara  had  —  peaches  left.  2.  Jennie 
is  12  years  old ;  5  years  from  now  she  will  we  —  years  old. 

WRITTEN.— 1.    Writing    numbers    to    7000.      Dollars    and    cents. 

2.  Addition — Sums  to  7000.  See  8  table  in  oral  addition.  Three  ad- 
dends. 3.  Subtraction — By  addition  process.  Numbers  of  4  figures. 
Subtrahends  and  remainders  to  8's.  4.  Multiplication  by  4's  through 
4X12  as  412X4,  924x4,  651X4,  etc.  5.  Divison  by  4's  to  48  by  4 
as  2804  by  4,  884  by  4,  848  by  4,  etc.  6.  Problems — Involving  one  opera- 
tion.    Multiplication  and  division  to  fall  within  oral  tables. 

Problems — Written:  1.  A  father  gave  one  son  $25,  and  another 
son  $72.  How  much  money  did  he  give  the  two  boys?  2.  A  man 
bought  a  watch  for  $46  and  sold  it  for  $23.     How  much  did  he  lose? 

3.  Frank  has  26  cents.     How  many  whistles  can  he  buy  at  2c.  each? 

4.  At  12c.  each,  how  much  will  4  tops  cost?  5.  Frank  wants  to  buy 
a  tie  for  25  cents.  If  he  has  a  dime  and  a  5-cent  piece,  how  much 
money   does   he   need? 

EIGHTH  WEEK 

ORAL.— 1.  Reading  numbers  7000-8000.  Dollars  and  cents.  2. 
Roman  numerals — I-XX.  When  a  letter  is  placed  after  one  of  greater 
value  the  two  values  are  added.  3.  Counting  by  4's  beginning  with  4. 
4.  Addition — Review  and  drill.  Continue  drills.  5.  Subtraction — Re- 
\  iew  and  drill.  Remainders  and  subtrahends  to  8  as  22 — 4,  66 — 8,  etc. 
6.  Multiplication — Drill  upon  tables  of  2's  and  4's.  7.  Division — Exer- 
cises in  finding  the  factors  of  the  2's  and  4's  tables  when  one  factor  and 
multiples  are  given.  8.  Measurement — Use  of  pieces  of  money  as 
dollar  and  half-dollars.  9.  Fractions — Drill  upon  work  of  7th  week 
in  relation  to  dollars  and  cents.  10.  Problems — Involving  one  opera- 
tion. 

Measurement — Money  $1,  $J4.  From  Nichols'  New  Graded  Les- 
sons in  Arithmetic,  Book  II J,  page  4 — Thompson,  Brown  Co.  1.  Name 
our  common  silver  coins.  2.  How  many  quarter  dollars  are  equal  in 
value  to  a  dollar?  3.  How  many  dimes  equal  in  value  a  dollar?  4. 
Ilow  many  nickels  equal  in  value  a  quarter  dollar?  etc.  From  page 
70  of  Hoyt  and  Pcet's  Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  Pt.  I — Floughton 
Mifflin  Co.  1.  If  you  were  to  take  a  dollar  bill  to  the  grocer  and 
ask  him  to  give  you  quarters  for  it,  how  many  quarters  would  he 
give  you?  2.  With  the  help  of  coins,  count  out  quarters  enough  to 
make  a  dollar.     Dimes  enough.     Nickels  enough,  etc. 

Fractions — In   connection  with   money,  continue  work  of  previous 


weeks  with  Vi  and  %.  From  the  various  arithmetics  already  referred 
select  such  problems  as  deal  with  money  similar  to  the  following:  1. 
Frank  was  given  $1  with  permission  to  spend  J4  of  it.  How  many 
cents  could  he  spend?  How  much  more  could  he  have  spent  if  he- 
had  been  given  permission  to  spend  a  half  of  his  dollar.  2.  How 
many  half  dollars  can  you  get  for  $2.  3.  10c.  and  40c.  are  what  part 
of  $1,  etc. 

Problems— Oral:      From   page  26,   Bk.   Ill,   Nichols'  raded 

Lessons  in  Arithmetic— Thompson  Brown  Co.  1.  At  4  cents  each 
what  will  4  melons  cost?  2.  If  a  horse  travels  4  miles  an  hour,  how 
many  miles  will  he  travel  in  8  hours?  3.  When  4  barrels  of  flour 
cost  $24,  what  is  the  cost  of  one  barrel?  4.  There  are  4  square  inches 
in  one  row  across  a  rectangle.  If  there  are  7  rows,  how  many  square- 
inches  are  there  in  the  rectangle?  etc. 

WRITTEN— 1.  Writing  dollars  and  cents.  Good  examples  are 
to  be  found  in  Smith's  Primary  Arith.,  Ginn  &  Co.,  page  94.  Others 
relating  to  dollars  and  cents  are  on  page  43,  Pt.  I ,  Bk.  I,  Buker-Fclter 
Arithmetic—Silver  Burdett  and  Co.  2.  Addition — easy  problems  in- 
volving dollars  and  cents.  Three  addends.  3.  Subtraction — Same  as 
7th  week.  4.  Multiplication  and  division — Using  2's  and  4's,  multi- 
plicand of  3  and  4  figures.  5.  Problems — Easy  addition.  From  page 
168,  Bailey  &  Germann's  No.  Primer — American  Book  Co.  1.  A  man 
buys  books  for  $14.  chairs  for  $27,  and  a  table  for  $39.  How  much 
does  he  spend?  2.  In  five  rooms  in  a  school  there  are  46  boys,  37 
girls,  50  girls,  42  boys,  and  38  girls.  How  many  children  are  there  i'i 
the  five  rooms.  3.  In  five  lots  a  man  has  87,  36,  61,  79,  and  50  sheep. 
How  many  sheep  has  he?  4.  A  log  was  cut  into  three  pieces.  The 
pieces  were  10  feet,  19  feet,  and  24  feet  long.  How  long  was  the 
log?  etc. 

NINTH  WEEK 

ORAL. — 1.  Reading  numbers  to  8000.  2.  Roman  numerals — 1- 
XX.  When  a  letter  is  placed  before  one  of  greater  value  the  value  of 
the  lesser  is  taken  from  the  value  of  the  greater.  3.  Counting  by  2's. 
beginning  with  8  and  9;  4's  beginning  with  4  to  100.  4.  Addition  of  9 
to  numbers  1-50.  5.  Subtraction — Minuends  to  100;  either  of  the  other 
numbers  to  9,  as  on  page  163,  Bailey  &  Germann's  No.  Primer — Amer- 
ican Book  Co.  6.  Multiplication — Develop  3  table.  7.  Division — Re- 
verse of  above.  8.  Measurement — Cent,  five-cent  piece,  dime,  quarter- 
dollar,  half-dollar.  9.  Fractions — Concrete  use  of  1-3.  10.  Problems — 
As  in  8th  week  but  increasing  in  difficulty  as  to  numbers.  Dollars 
and  cents  used  but  not  to  exclusion  of  other  units. 

Multiplication — By  3's  —    3x4.     Count   by   3's   to    12    beginning 
with  3.     The  following  are  taken  from  PVcntworth  and  Smith's 
and  Play  with  Numbers — Ginn    &   Co.,  page   125:     How   man; 
threes?     How  amny  are  3  threes?     How  many  are  4  threes?  etc. 

Measurements — Money,  cent,  nickel,  dime,  quarter  and  half  dol- 
lar. The  following  are  taken  from  pages  30-31  of  The  Buker-Felter 
Arithmetic,  Book  I,  Pt.  v — Silver  Burdett  Co.  1.  Name  3  pieces  of 
money.  The  nickel  is  worth  how  many  cents?  The  dime  is  worth 
how  many  cents?  2.  What  coin  is  equal  to  5  nickels?  What  coin  is 
equal  to  5  dimes?  3.  How  many  nickels  equal  1  dollar?  How  many 
dimes?  How  many  cents.  How  many  quarters?  See  also  page  88  in 
the  same  book,  Applcton's  Primary  Arithmetic.  Part  I,  pages  30-31 
and  pages  64-65  Milne's  Progressive  Arithmetic,  Book  I ,  Part  I — Amer- 
ican Book  Company. 

Fractions — 1-3.  The  following  are  taken  from  page  49,  Bk.  I, 
Wentivorth  and  Smith's  Arithmetic — Ginn  &  Co.  1.  A  circle  on  b.  b. 
is  divided  into  how  many  equal  parts?  2.  Each  of  these  equal  parts 
is  called  what  part  of  a  circle?  3.  What  is  one  of  the  three  equal 
parts  of  anything  called?  Also  the  following,  which  are  taken  from 
page  167,  Pt.  I,  Primary  Book,  The  PupiFs  Arithmetic — The  Mac- 
millan Co.  1.  How  many  thirds  in  a  whole?  2.  How  much  is  l-3-fl-3? 
3.  What  must  be  added  to  2-3  to  make  a  whole?  These  are  done  ob- 
jectively  with   circles   and   other   concrete   material   before   pupils 

Problems — Oral:  1.  In  one  box  there  are  6  cents,  in  another  43c. 
How  many  cents  in  the  2  boxes?  2.  A  boy  had  46  cents.  He  spent 
5.  Then  he  had  —  cents  left.  3.  If  2  yards  of  silk  tapestry  cost 
$12.  What  is  the  price  of  one  yard?  4.  How  many  pints  in  20  quarts 
of  milk? 

WRITTEN.— 1.  Writing  Numbers  to  8000.  2.  Addition— Sums  to 
$8000.  Numbers  of  4  figures.  Four  addends.  3.  Subtraction — Num- 
bers  of   four  orders.      Subtrahends   and   differences   to   9's.     4.   Multi- 
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plication — Numbers  of  two  figures  multiplied  by  2  and  4  partial 
products  below  24  and  48  respectively.  S.  Division — Dividends  mul- 
tiples of  2  and  4.     Divisors  2  and  4.     6.  Problems — Easy  subtraction. 

7.  Signs h  — .  X,  -i-,  —.  $,  c. 

Problems — From  Page  155,  Bailey  Or  Gcrmann's  No.  Primer — 
American  Book  Co.  1.  May  is  12  years  old.  Ann  is  8  years  old. 
Which  is  the  older?  How  much  older?  2.  Jack  is  17  years  old.  Ned 
is  9  years  old.  Which  is  the  younger?  How  much  younger?  3.  A 
book  costs  a  dime.  A  pencil  costs  8  cents.  Which  is  worth  less? 
How  much  less?  4.  Will  was  in  school  5  hours.  May  was  in  school 
3  hours.  Which  of  them  was  in  school  the  longer?  How  much 
longer  ?     Etc. 

TENTH  WEEK 

ORAL.— 1.  Reading  numbers  8000-9000.  2.  Roman  numerals— I- 
NX.     Review  principles.      3.  Counting  by  2's,  3*s,  4's  and  5's  from  2, 

3.  4,  5  to  100  and  reverse.  Drill  on  2's.  4.  Addition — Add  9  to  num- 
bers 1-100.  5.  Subtraction — As  in  9th  week.  6.  Multiplication — Teach 
3  table  through  3X8.  7.  Division — Factors  of  multiples  of  3  under 
24.  8.  Measurement — Time  by  the  clock,  teach  minute  and  add  its  use 
to  the  time  table.  9.  Fractions— 1-3  of  multiples  of  3  to  24.  10. 
Problems — Involving  one  operation.  Tables  should  be  utilized  as  fast 
as  learned. 

Measurement — Time  by  the  clock.  Make  clock  face  as  sug- 
gested in  2B  and  use  it  for  drill  work  in  time.  See  references  for 
this  work  given  in  previous  grades.  The  following  are  taken  from 
pages  55-56  of  Book  II  of  Nichols"  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arith- 
metic— Thompson  Brown  Co.  1.  Do  you  see  the  little  lines  between 
XII  and  I?  Are  there  marks  between  all  numbers?  2.  Into  how 
many  parts  is  each  space  divided?    3.  Each  division  marks  one  minute. 

4.  How  many  minutes  are  indicated  between  each  of  the  numerals? 

5.  The  longest  pointer  is  called  the  "minute  hand''  and  the  other  the 
"hour  hand."  6.  Turn  the  pointers  on  the  dial  so  as  to  indicate  each 
hour  and  half  hour  of  the  day.  The  following  are  taken  from  pages 
51-53  of  Pt.  I,  />/.-.  /,  Milne's  Progressive  Arithmetic — American  Book 
Co.  1.  How  many  minute  spaces  does  the  minute  hand  pass  over  in 
moving  from  Xll  around  to  XII  again.  2.  What  time  is  it  when  both 
hands  point  towards  XII.  Where  will  the  hands  be  pointing  to  one 
hour  later?  How  many  minute  spaces  will  the  minute  hand  move 
during  that  time? 

Fractions — Thirds  of  numbers  to  24.  The  following  are  taken 
from  page  182  of  Pt.  I,  Primary  Book,  The  Pupil's  Arithmetic — The 
Macmillan  Co.  1.  Cut  a  strip  of  paper  3  in.  long  into  3  equal  parts. 
How  long  is  each  part?  2.  What  is  1-3  of  3?  3.  Suppose  that  the 
strip  of  paper  that  you  cut  into  3  equal  parts  had  been  6  inches  long. 
How  long  would  each  part  be?  A  good  diagram  may  be  found  on 
p.  32.  Morey's  Arithmetic.  F.lem.   Book,  Pt.  I — Chas.  Scribncr's  Sons. 

Problems — Oral:  From  page  19,  Bk.  III.  Nichols1  New  Graded 
Lessons  in  Arithmetic — Thompson  Broun  Co.  1.  At  $3  a  barrel,  what 
will  7  barrels  of  apples  cost?  2.  Mary  takes  3  music  lessons  a  week. 
In  6  weeks  she  takes  —  lessons.  3.  At  3  cents  each,  8  collar  buttons 
would  cost  —  cents. 

WRITTEN.— 1.  Writing  numbers  to  9000.  2.  Addition— Sums  to 
9000.  3.  Subtraction — As  in  previous  weeks  with  gradually  increas- 
ing difficulties.  4.  Multiplication  and  division  as  in  previous  week. 
5.  Problems — Involving  one  operation  with  numbers  of  two  figures. 
1.  There  were  94  cherry  trees  along  a  shady  lane.  23  were  blown 
down.  How  many  were  left  ?  2.  36  boys  are  put  into  3  equal  groups. 
How  many  boys  in  each  group?  3.  At  12c.  each  find  the  cost  of  3 
book  straps.  4.  My  cyclometer  registered  78  miles  last  night.  It  now 
registers  89  miles.  How  far  have  I  traveled  since  last  night?  5. 
Malcolm  gathered  39  quarts  of  chestnuts,  William  20  quarts,  Fred  16 
quarts   and   Henry   15   quarts.     How  many  quarts   did   they   all   have? 

ELEVF.XTH    Wi 

ORAL. — 1.  Reading  numbers  to  9000.  Dollars  and  cents  in 
decimal  form.  2.  Roman  numerals — I  to  XX.  3.  Counting  by  3's  to 
100.  beginning  with  1.     4  -Review  and  drill.     Continui 

mati^n  drill-  with  6's,  7's,  S's.  9's.  It  is  even  well  to  revert  to  drill 
upon  45  combinations,  as  on  page  173  Bailey  &  Germann's  Number 
Primer— American  Book   Co.     5.   Subtract!  \    and    drill.     6. 

Multiplication — Teach  3's  through  3X12.  7.  Division — Teach  3's 
through  3X    12.     8.   Measurement — Develop   use   of  dozen.     9.   Frac- 


tions— */4  associated  with  tables.     10.  Problems — Close  association  with 
tables. 

Measurement. — Dozen.  Charts  with  pictures  of  eggs  or  other 
objects,  placed  so  as  to  show  the  relation  between  one  and  a  dozen, 
should  be  hung  around  the  room. 

It  should  be  accompanied  by  such  questions  as:  1.  Name  3  things 
sold  by  the  dozen.  2.  What  is  more  apt  to  be  sold  by  the  half  dozen? 
3.  Tell  a  story  in  which  you  speak  correctly  about  1  dozen.  From 
page  69  of  Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  Part  I — Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.  Selling  Part  of  a  Dozen.  1.  Peaches  selling  at  30c.  a  dozen. 
How  can  the  price  of  Yi  dozen  be  found?  What  is  the  price?  2. 
How  much  must  be  charged  for  y2  dozen  peaches  when  they  are 
selling  at  24c.  a  dozen?  3.  Oranges  are  selling  at  40c.  a  dozen.  How 
can  the  price  of  %  dozen  be  found? 

Fractions — One-fourth  associated  with  table.  See  the  work  of 
the  seventh  week.  1.  How  many  quarts  in  %  of  a  gallon?  2.  John's 
mother  divided  a  yard  string  into  fourths  and  gave  J4  to  John  and  J4 
to  Kate.  How  much  was  left?  3.  I  bought  J4  dollar's  worth  of 
eggs  at  the  grocers  and  gave  the  grocer  y2  dollar.  How  much  change 
should  I  get?  4.  On  his  birthday,  William  got  J4  dollar  from  his 
uncle  and  %  dollar  from  his  father.  How  much  money  did  he  get 
from  both?  5.  The  recess  is  1  hour  long.  Henry  takes  %  hour  to 
go  home,  %  hour  to  eat  his  lunch  and  Y%  hour  to  return  to  school. 
How  much  time  has  he  left?  Adapted  from  page  163,  Pt.  I,  Bk.  I,  Tlie 
Pupil's  Arithmetic — The  Macmillan  Co. 

Problems — Oral:  1.  If  oil  costs  9  cents  a  gallon,  what  will  three 
gallons  cost?  2.  I  spent  10  cents  and  then  had  19  cents  left.  How 
many  cents  had  I  at  first?  3.  If  cloth  is  28  cents  a  yard,  what  will 
14  of  a  yard  cost?  The  above  are  taken  from  page  114  of  The 
Beginner's  Arithmetic — D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

WRITTEN.— 1.  Writing  Numbers—  Review  and  drill.  Writing 
dollars  and  cents  in  decimal  form.  2.  Addition — Dollars  and  cents. 
3.  Subtraction — Numbers  of  4  figures.  Asociate  with  tables  and  prob- 
lems. 4.  Multiplication  and  division  using  the  3  tables.  5.  Problems — 
Emphasis  on  addition.  The  following  are  taken  from  pages  54-55  of 
Pt.  I,  Bk.  I,  The  Appleton  Arithmetic— D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1.  A  fire- 
man climbed  28  feet  to  a  third  story  window,  then  12  feet  higher  to 
a  fourth  story  window,  then  12  feet  higher  to  a  fifth  story  window. 
How  many  feet  high  was  he  then?  2.  If  there  are  36  roses  in  one 
vase,  18  roses  in  another,  and  24  in  another,  how  many  roses  are 
there  in  all?  3.  I  read  24  pages  of  my  book  yesterday,  and  16  pages 
this  morning.  I  have  48  still  to  read.  How  many  pages  are  there 
in  my  book? 

TWELFTH   WEEK 

ORAL— 1.  Reading  numbers  9000  to  10,000.  2.  Roman  numerals— 
I-XX.  3.  Counting  by  3's  to  100,  beginning  with  2  and  3.  4.  Addi- 
tion—Add 8  to  numbers  1-100.  5.  Subtraction— Minuends  to  100, 
either  of  the  other  two  numbers  to  9.  6.  Multiplication — Review  l's, 
2's,  3's,  4's.  7.  Division — Factors  of  the  multiples  of  2,  3,  4.  8.  Meas- 
urement— Continue  dozen.  9.  Fractions — Drill  in  use  of  l/2,  1-3,  %. 
10.  Problems — As  in  previous  weeks.     Emphasize  division   this   week. 

Fractions—  Page  70,  Bk.  I,  Hoyt  &■  Peet's  Everyday  Arithmetic, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  1.  How  many  eggs  are  there  in  1-3  of  a  doz.? 
In  2-3  of  a  dozen?  2.  Cookies  selling  at  15c.  a  dozen.  How  much 
should  be  charged  for  1-3  of  a  dozen?  2-3  of  a  dozen?  3.  Rolls  selling 
at  12c.  a  dozen.  How  much  should  be  charged  for  2-3  of  a  dozen? 
See  also  page  85,  Pt.  I,  Bk.  I,  Buker  Felter  Arithmetic— Silver,  Burdett 
6-  Co.,  for  other  examples  upon  "One  fractional  Part  of  One  Dozen." 

Problems— Oral:  From  page  86,  Bailey  &■  Germann's  Number 
Primer— American  Book  Co.  1.  Here  are  6  marbles.  Place  them  in 
boxes.  Place  2  marbles  in  each  box.  How  many  boxes  do  you  need? 
2.  A  pencil  costs  3  cents.  How  many  pencils  can  you  buy  for  18 
cents?  3.  How  many  4-cent  pads  can  you  buy  with  20  cents?  4.  I 
16  apples  on  plates.  On  each  plate  I  place  4  apples.  How  many 
plates  do  I  need? 

Written — 1.  Writing  Numbers  to  10,000.  2.  Addition—  Sums  to 
10,000.  Addends  5  or  fewer.  Numbers  of  4  figures.  3.  Subtraction — 
Numbers  of  4  figures.  4.  Multiplication  Numbers  of  3  orders  multi- 
liy  2.  3.  4 — partial  products  within  tables.  Graded  difficulties. 
5.  Division — Divisors  2,  3,  4  each  figure  of  the  dividend  to  be  a  mul- 
tiple of  the  divisor.  6.  Problems — Emphasis  on  subtraction. 
{Continued  on  page  143.) 
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ARITHMETIC— 3B 
EIGHTH  WEEK 

ORAL. — 1.  Reading  numbers  to  10,000.  2.  Roman  numerals — 
Review  I-XX.  3.  Counting  by  8,  beginning  with  8.  Review  2's  and  4's. 
4.  Addition  and  subtraction — Continued  practice  for  speed  and  ac- 
curacy. A  good  chart  on  page  79,  Morey's  Arithmetic,  Pt.  I,  Book 
I — Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.  5.  Multiplication— Drill  eight  table.  On 
page  99  of  Hoyt  &  Peet's  Everyday  Arithmetic,  Pt.  I,  Bk.  I— Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.,  is  a  good  picture  with  examples.  6.  Dhision— Within 
8  table.  7.  Measurement— Time.  See  2B  work  and  weeks  2  and  16 
of  3A  work,  also  consult  their  references  given  for  time  and  page 
S3,  Pt.  I,  Book  I,  of  Milne's  Progressive  Arithmetic — American  Book 
Co.,  and  pages  57-59,  Bk.  11,  Nichols'  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arith- 
metic—Thompson Brown  Co.  Drill  time  as  minute,  hour,  day,  week. 
8.  Fractions— One  eighth.  See  page  76,  Morey's  Arithmetic,  Pt.  I, 
Bk.  /— CVkw.  Scribner's  Sons.  Problems  may  be  found  on  page  82, 
Buker-Felter  Arithmetic,  Pt.  I,  Bk.  I— Silver  Burdett  Co.  9.  Terms- 
Review.     10.  Problems — Involving  short  division  within  tables. 

Problems—  From  page  80,  Pt.  I,  Bk.  I,  Milne's  Progressive  Arith- 
metic— American  Book  Co.  1.  How  many  boxes  of  Christmas  candy 
costing  6c.  a  box  can  be  bought  for  24c?  2.  Ruth  has  32  lily  bulbs  to 
plant.  If  she  plants  8  in  a  row  how  many  rows  will  she  have?  3. 
How  many  yards  of  ribbon  at  8c.  a  yd.  can  be  bought  with  56  cents? 

WRITTEN— 1.  Writing  numbers  to  10,000.  2.  Addition— Sums  to 
10,000.  Continued  practice  with  slightly  increasing  difficulties.  3. 
Subtraction — By  addition  process  numbers  of  five  figures.  4.  Mul- 
tiplication— Drill  on  tables  1  to  6  and  8  X  table.  5.  Dhnsion— Short 
division.  Multiple  of  divisors  1  through  6  and  8.  6.  Problems — Work 
involving    one    operation.      Emphasis    on    division    and    multiplication. 

1.  What  is  the  cost  of  6  yds.  of  lawn  at  18  cts.  a  yd?  2.  What  is 
the  cost  of  6  yds.  of  cloth  at  42  cts.  a  yd?  3.  How  many  cans  of 
fruit  in  100  boxes  of  6  cans  each?  In  125  of  these  boxes?  In  96  boxes? 
4.  When  a  fence  is  6  ft.  between  posts,  how  long  is  a  fence  having 
85  such  lengths?  5.  How  many  yards  in  six  spools  of  tape  each  con- 
taining 2  doz.  yds?  The  above  are  taken  from  page  134,  Pt.  I,  Prim. 
Bk.,  Appleton's  Arithmetic — D.  A.  Appleion   &  Co. 

NINTH  WEEK 

ORAL. — 1.  Reading  numbers  to  10,000.  2.  Roman  Numerals — 
Review  I-XXX.  3.  Counting — Review  3's  and  6's.  Count  by  9's,  be- 
ginning with  9.  4.  Addition  and  subtraction — Review  subtracting  and 
adding  9's.  5.  Multiplication — Review  3X  and  6X-  Develop  9  table. 
On  page  293,  Elementary  Book,  The  Alexander  Dewey  Arithmetic — 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  there  is  a  good  picture  of  a  baseball  field 
accompanied  with  questions.  Also  on  page  145,  of  Pt.  I  of  Appleton's 
Primary  Arithmetic — D.  Appleion  &  Co.  6.  Division — Within  9  table. 
7.  Measurements — Time  measure,  including  month  and  year.  8.  Frac- 
tions— V%  of  numbers  within  8  table.  9.  Terms — Review  subtraction. 
10.  Problems — Finding  cost  of  several  articles,  cost  of  one  given. 

Problems — Oral:  From  page  118-119,  Bk.  I,  Wentworth  and 
Smith — Ginn   &  Co.     1.  If  1   table  cost  $6,  what  will  8  tables  cost? 

2.  If  1  ton  of  coal  cost  $6,  what  will  9  tons  cost?  3.  If  1  dozen  bet- 
ties  of  syrup  cost  $6,  what  will  9  dozen  cost?  4.  If  1  box  of  oat 
meal  crackers  cost  $4,  what  will  9  boxes  cost?  5.  If  one  desk  cost 
$7,  what  will  9  desks  cost?  6.  If  one  dozen  jars  of  meat  extract 
cost  $9,  what  will  8  dozen  jars  cost?  7.  If  a  dozen  cans  of  French  peas 
cost  $5,  what  will  9  dozen  cost?  8.  If  1  dozen  cans  of  lobster  cost 
$3,  what  will  9  dozen  cans  cost?  9.  If  1  dictionary  cost  $9,  9  dic- 
tionaries will  cost  $ — . 

WRITTEN— 1.  Writing  numbers  to  10,000.  2.  Addition— Sums 
to  10,000.  All  combinations  of  any  figures  from  1  through  9.  3. 
Subtraction — By  addition  process,  numbers  of  5  figures.  4.  Multiplica- 
tion— Review  2,  4,  8,  3,  6,  and  begin  the  9X  table.  5.  Division — Short 
division  within  the  8X  table  and  as  far  as  the  9X  table  has  been  taken 
up.  6.  Problems — Involving  1  operation.  Special  work.  Find  cost  of 
more  than  one  when  cost  of  one  is  given. 

Problems — Written :  1.  Arithmetics  cost  $9  a  dozen.  Find  the 
cost  of  12  dozen.  2.  How  much  would  16  goats  cost  a  farmer  at 
$9  each?  3.  A  grocer  sells  apples  at  $9  a  barrel.  How  much  would 
he  receive  for  17  barrels?  4.  Find  the  cost  of  23  yards  of  fencing  at 
$9  per  yard.    5.  One  wagon  cost  $35,  9  cost  $— . 


TENTH  WEEK 

ORAL.— 1.  Reading  numbers  to  10,000.  2.  Roman  numerals— 
Review  I-XL.  3.  Counting — Continued  practice  on  6's,  9's  and  8's.  4. 
Addition  and  subtraction— Drill.  5.  Multiplication — Nines  through 
9  X  12.  6.  Division — Within  nine  table.  7.  Measurements—  Common 
tables  involving  measures  thus  far  studied.  Begin  with  dozen.  8. 
Fractions— One-ninth.  9.  Problems—  Easy  ones  involving  only  one 
operation.  Division  within  9  tables.  1.  In  a  certain  school  there  are 
54  boys.  How  many  "Nines"?  2.  For  36c.  —  9-cent  balls  can  be 
bought.  3.  At  $9  each,  how  many  coats  can  be  ought  for  $45?  4. 
At  $9  each  how  many  dresses  can  be  bought  for  $27?  5.  63  girls  are 
evenly  distributed  in  9  rows.  How  many  girls  in  one  row?  The  five 
foregoing  examples  are  adapted  from  those  given  on  p.  108,  Bk.  I, 
Wentworth  and  Smith's  Arithmetic — Ginn  &  Co. 

WRITTEN.— 1.  Writing  numbers  to  10,000.  2.  Addition—  Sums 
to  10,000.  Five  addends.  Any  combination.  3.  Subtraction — By  ad- 
dition process  numbers  of  5  figures.  4.  Multiplication — Finish  the  9X 
table.  Review  2,  4,  8,  3,  6,  9.  5.  Division — Short  division  within  mul- 
tiples of  9  table.  6.  Problems — One  operation.  Emphasis  on  measure- 
ments taught,  e.  g.,  1.  If  I  worked  2  hours  on  a  piece  of  work,  how 
many  minutes  did  I  work?  2.  If  a  man  earned  $2  per  day,  how  much 
could  be  earn  in  a  week  (Sunday  included).  3.  James  is  a  year  old 
to-day.     How  many  months  old  is  he?  etc. 

Problems — Written:  1.  A  father  divided  $24  equally  among  his 
4  children.  How  much  did  each  child  receive?  2.  A  grocer  poured 
24  qts.  of  molasses  into  gallon  jars.  How  many  jars  were  needed? 
3.  How  many  feet  in  24  in?  In  36  in?  In  60  in?  4.  How  many 
yards  in  27  ft?  In  48  ft?  5.  The  wall  of  a  room  is  60  ft.  long.  How 
many  strips  of  paper  3  ft.  wide  are  needed  to  cover  the  wall?  6.  A 
fence  50  ft.  long  is  divided  into  five  equal  parts.  How  many  feet  in 
each  part?  7.  How  many  dollars  in  48  quarter  dollars?  8.  A  ma- 
chine makes  27  screws  at  the  rate  of  3  a  minute.  How  many  minutes 
does  it  take  to  make  54  screws?  42  screws?  9.  How  many  yards 
in  15  ft?  In  21  ft?  In  36  ft?  10.  How  many  nickels  in  50  cts?  The 
foregoing  are  taken  from  page  129,  Pt.  I,  Bk.  I,  The  Pupil's  Arith- 
metic— The  Macmillan  Co. 

ELEVENTH    WEEK 

ORAL. — 1.  Reading  numbers  to  10,000.  2.  Roman  numerals — I- 
L.  3.  Counting  by  nines,  beginning  with  9.  4.  Addition  and  subtrac- 
tion— Rapid  drill  examples.  5.  Multiplication — Review  1-9  tables  as 
thus  far  taught.  6.  Division — Within  tables  1-9  (no  sevens).  7. 
Measurements — Table  of  length.  8.  Fractions — One  ninth  of  num- 
bers within  9  table.  9.  Problems — Involving  one  operation.  10.  Terms 
— Dollars  and  cents. 

Problems — Oral:  1.  How  many  balls  are  there  in  4  Roman  can- 
dles, each  containing  8  balls?  2.  There  are  27  boys  in  the  first  di- 
vision and  10  in  the  second  division.  How  many  are  there  in  both? 
3.  A  boy  works  9  examples  a  day.  How  many  does  he  work  in 
4  days?  What  will  be  paid  for  one-fourth  yard  of  ribbon  at  40 
cents  a  yard?  5.  A  man  walks  28  miles  in  4  hours.  How  many 
miles  does  he  walk  in  1  hour?  6.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  8  yards  of 
cloth  at  4  dollars  a  yard?  7.  A  boy  found  4  marbles  and  then 
had  32.  How  many  had  he  at  first?  8.  John  paid  36  cents  for  a  book 
and  4  cents  for  a  slate.  How  many  cents  did  he  pay  for  both?  9. 
Mary  had  18  Jackstones.  How  many  had  she  after  giving  Jane  3? 
10.  Harry  is  8  years  old.  In  how  many  years  will  he  be  12?  From 
page  57,  Pt.  I,  Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic — D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
WRITTEN.— 1.  Writing  numbers  to  10,000.  2.  Addition— Sums 
to  10,000.  Five  addends.  3.  Subtraction — By  addition  process  num- 
bers of  5  figures.  4.  Multiplication — Multipliers  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  9.  5. 
Division — Short  division  using  tables  already  taught.  6.  Problems — 
Finding  cost  of  more  than  one  when  cost  of  one  is  given. 

Problems— Written:   Adapted  from  pages  114,   115,  120,  of  Pt.  II, 
Bk.   I,   Milne's  Progressive    Arithmetic — American    Book    Co.      1.    A 
woman  bought  3  pounds  of  butter  at  28  cents  a  pound.       Find  how 
much   she  paid    for  butter.     2.    Find  the    cost  of  5    pounds  of  beef 
steak  at   IS  cents  a  pound.      3.   Saturday    morning  our  grocer  had 
cheeses,  the  first  weighed    20    pounds,  the  second  weighed  40  pour' 
and  the  third  25  pounds.     How  many  pounds  of  cheese  did  he  ha— 
4.  A  small' bag  of  dairy  salt  weighs  56  pounds.     How  many  pour- 
will  remain  in  the  bag  after  19  pounds  are  used  up?  •'• 
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TWELFTH    WEEK 

ORAL — 1.  Reading  numbers — Drill.  2.  Roman  numerals — Re- 
view.  3.  Counting — By  7,  beginning  with  7.  Review  6's  and  8's.  4. 
Addition  and  subtraction  as  in  preceding  weeks — 6,  8,  9.  5  Multipli- 
— Through  the  table  7X6.  6.  Division — Within  7  table.  7.  ilf«w- 
urements — Table  of  liquid  measure.  8.  Fractions — Halves.  One- 
seventh.  9.  Terms — Dollars  and  cents.  10.  Problems — Multiplication 
using   7. 

Measurement — Table  of  liquid  measure.  Review  work  of  fourth 
and  fifth  weeks  of  3A.  See  also  work  and  references  of  previous 
weeks.  The  following  may  be  found  on  page  91.  Ft.  /.  Bk.  I.  of 
Buker-Felter  Arithmetic — Silver  Burdeti  and  Company.  1.  For  meas- 
uring liquids  we  use  pints,  quarts  and  gallons.  Tell  something  sold 
by  these  measures.  Learn:  2  pints=l  quart:  4  quarts=l  gallon.  2. 
How  many  pints  are  there  in  3  quarts?  In  8  quarts?  In  11  quarts? 
In  Yi  quart?  3.  How  many  quarts  are  there  in  8  pints?  In  12  pints? 
In  18  pints?  In  24  pints?  In  1  gallon?  4.  How  many  quarts  .ire 
there  in  5  gallons?  In  9  gallons?  In  8  gallons?  How  many  pints 
in   1   gallon? 

Fractions — Halves.  See  the  fifth  and  seventh  week  of  3A,  also 
all  previous  work  on  fractions.  The  following  problems  are  taken 
from  pages  178  and  179  of  Ft.  I.  />'/,-.  /.  of  The  Pupils  Arithmetic— 
The  Macmillan  Co.  1.  A  class  of  24  pupils  contains  an  equal  num- 
ber of  boys  and  girls.  How  many  buys  in  the  class?  2.  The  milk  man 
charges  16c.  for  2  qts.  of  milk.  What  is  the  price  of  a  quart?  3.  Braid 
is  sold  at  20c.  a  yard.  What  must  I  pay  for  J4  yd?  4.  A  boy's  wages 
are  80c.  a  day.  How  much  should  he  receive  fur  working  half  a  day? 
5.  How  far  from  one  end  is  the  middle  point  of  a  rope  42  ft.  long?  etc. 

Problems — Oral:  Adapted  from  pages  60  and  61  of  Preston- 
Stevens  Elementary  Arithmetic — The  Macmillan  Co.  1.  If  1  chair 
cost  $7,  what  will  8  chairs  cost?  2.  If  a  man  earns  $3  per  day,  how- 
much  will  he  earn  in  7  days?  3.  There  arc  4  quarts  in  one  gallon. 
How  many  quarts  in  7  gallons?  4.  There  are  3  feet  in  one  yard.  How- 
many  feet  in  9  yards?  5.  If  a  boy  earns  7  cents  each  hour,  how 
much  will  he  earn  in  3  hours.  6.  There  are  7  days  in  a  week. 
How  many  days  in  2  weeks?  7.  A  man  paid  $3  apiece  for  9  barrels 
of  apples.     What  did  they  cost  him? 

WRITTEN. — 1.  Writing  numbers  to  10,000.  Dollars  and  cents  in 
decimal  form.  2.  Addition  and  subtraction  as  in  previous  week.  3. 
Multiplication — Begin  using  2  figures  in  multipliers.  Use  only  1  in 
the  tens  place  at  first,  e.  g.,  by  12,  14,  16,  etc.  Continue  using  7  as 
single  multiplier.  4.  Division — Short  division  of  multiples  of  1-9. 
Drill  7  work.  5.  Problems — Similar  to  eleventh  week.  Taken  from 
page  53,  Bk.  Ill,  The  Nichols"  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic — 
Thompson       ■  1     A   drover  bought  9  cows  at  $36  each.     He- 

paid  —  dollars  for  them.  2.  I  pay  $35  a  month  for  rent.  How  much 
rent  shall  I  pay  in  9  months?'  3.  There  are  9  rooms  in  a  school 
building.  If  each  room  has  48  desks,  how  many  desks  have  the  9 
rooms?  4.  If  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  each  room  in  this 
building  is  43,  how  many  pupils  are  there  in  the  building?  5.  What  is 
the  cost  of  9  yards  of  cloth  at  68  cents  a  yard?  6.  How  many  boards 
9  ft.  long  will  reach  across  one  side  of  a  square  108  ft.  long?  How 
many  boards   will   reach   round  the   square? 

THIRTEENTH    WLF.K 
ORAL. — 1.    Reading    numbers   to    10,000.     2.   Roman    numerals   as 
in   twelfth   week.   3.   Counting — Show   that  in   counting  by  7  and  nine 
the    number    increases    on    the    lefl  de    and    decreases    on    the 

right-hand  side.  In  the  nine  table  the  sum  of  the  two  digits  always 
equals  nine.  4.  Addition  and  subtraction — Practice.  Continue  drill 
on  sevens.  5.  Multiplication — Continue  drill  on  sevens.  6.  Division 
ing  seven.  7.  Measurements — Review  pound.  8.  Fractions — 
Fourths.  9.  Terms — Review.  10.  Problems — Multiplication  and  di- 
vision using  terms  other  than  dollars  and  cents. 

Addition  and  subtraction — Make  a  drill  chart  by  putting  a  wheel 
under  addition  upon  a  bristol  board  card.  Subtract  7  from  all  num- 
bers at  the  ends  of  the  spokes.  By  means  of  movable  pieces  for  the 
•  "hub,"  substitute  2.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  for  7. 

i        Measurement— Table   of   weight.      See   3A,    thirteenth,    fourteenth, 

teenth  week.    On  page  48  of  Pt.  I,  Bk.  I,  of  Milne's  Progressive 

Arithmetic — American   Book   Co.,  are  good  pictures  of  concrete  illus- 

ins  accompanied  by  the  following:  1.  Point  to  the  smallest  weight. 

died  an  ounce  weight  for  it  weighs  one  ounce.    2.  Point  to  the 


weight.  It  weighs  as  much  as  16  of  the  ounce  weights  or  one 
pound,  and  is  called  a  pound  weight.  3.  How  many  ounces  are  there 
in  a  pound? 

Fractions — Review  fourths.  See  sixth  and  seventh  week  of  3A 
as  well  as  all  other  previous  work  in  fourths.  The  following  prob- 
lems in  fourths  arc  taken  from  page  185.  Pt.  /.  Bk.  /,  The  Pupil's 
Arithmetic — The  Macmillan  Co.  1.  There  are  28  children  in  the 
kindergarten:  %  of  them  are  boys.  How  many  boys  in  the  kinder- 
garten? How  many  girls?  2.  20  children  are  playing  a  game;  '  .t 
of  them  squat.  The  rest  stand.  How  many  are  squatting.  3.  There 
are  4  large  tables  for  28  children  in  the  kindergarten.  How  many 
children  must  the  teacher  put  at  each  table  if  she  wants  the  same 
number  at  every  table? 

WRITTEN.— 1.  Writing  numbers  to  10,000.  Dollars  and  cents. 
2.  Addition — Sums  to  10,000.  Addends  five.  Numbers  of  5  figures. 
Dollars  and  cents.  3.  Subtraction — Numbers  of  5  figures  by  addi- 
tion process.  4.  Multiplication — Using  any  table  from  1  to  9X12 
Emphasis  on  sevens.  More  difficult  multipliers  of  two  figures,  e.  g.. 
23.  42,  etc.  5.  Division — Within  multiples  of  tables.  6.  Problems — Easy 
short  division  using  multiples  of  seven.  Problems  similar  to  the 
following  may  be  found  on  page  131,  Pt.  I,  Bk.  I,  Buker-Felter  Arith- 
metic— Silver  Burdett  &  Co.  1.  How  many  weeks  in  56  days?  In 
63  days?  In  42  days?  In  77  days?  In  49  days?  2.  84  tulip  bulbs 
were  set  out  in  rows,  7  bulbs  in  each  row.  How  many  rows  were 
there?  3.  The  grocer  put  63  lb.  of  sugar  in  bags  holding  7  lbs.  each. 
How  many  bags  did  he  use?  4.  If  a  family  use  7  lbs.  of  butter  a 
month,  how  long  will  84  lbs.  last  them.  How  long  will  42  lbs.  last? 
5.  A  farmer  builds  a  fence  77  feet  long  in  7  lengths.     No.  feet? 

FOURTEENTH    WEEK 

ORAL.— 1.  Reading  numbers  to  10,000.  Dollars  and  cents  in 
decimal  form.  2.  Roman  numerals— Drill.  3.  Counting— 9's  and  8*s 
and  7's.  4.  Addition  and  subtraction  within  9,  7,  8  tables.  5.  Multi- 
plication— Practice.  1X9  tables.  6.  Division—  Practice.  Within  1X9 
tables.  7.  Measurements — Dry  measure.  8.  Fractions — Eighths.  9. 
/  erms — Review.     10.  Problems—  Chiefly  addition. 

Measurement — Table  of  dry  measure.  From  pages  256-257  of 
Walsh's  Primary  Arithmetic— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  1.  Fill  a  pint 
( dry )  measure,  and  empty  it  into  a  quart  measure,  continuing  until 
the  latter  is  full.  How  many  times  must  you  fill  the  pint  measure? 
How  many  pints  in  1  quart?  2.  Fill  the  quart  (dry)  measure  and 
empty  it  into  a  peck  measure  until  the  latter  is  filled.  How  many- 
quarts  in  1  peck?  3.  In  the  same  way  find  how  many  pecks  in  1  bushel. 
(Sawdust  or   oats   may  be   conveniently   used   for   this   measurement.) 

Fractions— Eighths.  From  pages  154  and  155,  Bk.  F  Wentworth 
and  Smith's  Arithmetic— Ginn  &  Co.  1.  How  many  eighths  do  you 
find  in  a  circle?  2.  If  I  take  2  eighths  of  the  circle  what  part  of 
the  circle  have  I?  3.  What  is  an  eighth  of  a  peck  called?  4.  If  a 
lady  has  %  of  a  yard  of  ribbon,  how  much  more  must  she  have  to 
have  1  yd?  5.  If  there  are  24  pupils  in  a  certain  class  and  %  of 
them  are  standing,  how  many  are  standing? 

Problems— Oral:  1.  John  has  a  kite  string  that  is  24  feet  long. 
He  adds  10  feet  to  it.  How  long  is  his  kite  string  now?  2.  Farmer 
Jones  has  50  white  chickens,  6  black  ones  and  10  brown  ones.  How- 
many  chickens  has  he  ?  3.  Frank  has  24c.  in  his  bank.  Mary  has  20c. 
more  in  her  bank.  How  much  money  has  Mary?  4.  After  28  yards 
were  sold  from  a  roll  of  carpet,  there  remained  3  yard-  How  many- 
yards  were  there  in  the  piece  at  first?  5.  My  father  is  30  years  old. 
His  age  is  30  years  less  than  my  grandfather's  age.  How  old  is  my 
grandfather?  6.  Andrew  has  2  pockets  in  his  coat.  In  each  pocket 
are  25  marbles.     How  many  marbles  has  he  in  all? 

WRITTEN.— 1.  Writing  numbers  to  10.000.  etc.  2.  Addition  a- 
in  thirteenth  week.  3.  Subtraction — As  in  thirteenth  week.  4.  Multi- 
plication— More  difficult  work  with  2  figures  in  multipliers,  e.  g„  34. 
23,  etc.  5.  Division — Short  division  (>f  the  multiples  of  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 
7,  8,  9  respectively.  6.  Problems—  Similar  to  but  slightly  more  diffi- 
cult than  in  eleventh  and  thirteenth  week.  Problems  similar  to  these 
are  on  page  74,  Bk.  IIP  Nichols"  New  (traded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic 
—  Thompson  Brown  Co.  1.  How  much  will  8  readers  cost  at  17  cents 
each?  2.  How  much  will  a  man  pay  for  3  suits  of  clothes  at  $45 
each?  3.  If  7  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  42  days,  how  long  will 
it  take  one  man  to  do  it?  4.  Find  the  cost  of  one  pound  of  coffee  if 
4  cost  84  cents. 
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ARITHMETIC— 4A 

TENTH    WEEK. 

Oral  Problems. —  (1)  A  woman  bought  three  pounds  of 
sugar  at  7  cents  a  pound.  How  much  change  did  she  receive 
from  a  quarter?  (2)  Roger  bought  a  ball  for  10  cents  and 
a  knife  for  15  cents  and  paid  for  it  with  a  half  dollar.  How 
much  change  did  he  receive?  (3)  A  family  uses  a  gallon  of 
milk  every  day.  How  many  quarts  does  the  family  use  in  7 
days?  (4)  When  milk  is  9  cents  a  quart,  what  does  a  gallon 
cost?  (5)  When  vinegar  is  40  cents  a  gallon,  how  much  does 
a  quart  cost?  (6)  How  many  quarts  are  there  in  8  gallons? 
(7)  How  many  gallons  are  there  in  36  pints?  (8)  A  boy  has 
25  cents.  He  spent  10  cents  for  a  base-ball.  How  many  5-cent 
bats  can  he  buy  for  the  rest  of  his  money?  (9)  John's  mother 
gave  him  50  cents.  He  gave  5  cents  for  a  pad,  and  spent  the 
rest  for  copy  books  at  5  cents  each.  How  many  copy  books 
did  he  buy?  (10)  How  much  change  from  a  half  dollar  will  a 
conductor  give  a  boy  who  pays  the  fare  of  10  boys  at  3  cents 
each  ? 

Written  Exercises.— Add—  (1)  $.48  +  $2.15  +  $.67  + 
$3.85  +  $42.30  +  $6.85  +  $18.46.  (2)  $.48  +  $2.15  +  $.67 
+  $3.85  +  $42.30  +  $6.85  +  $18.46.  (3)  5,984  +  876  + 
93  +  4,672  +  8,456  +  8,769.  (4)  87  +  975  +  45  +  108  + 
7,358  +  5,763.  Subtract— (5)  6,608  from  28,001 ;  (6)  29,017 
from  47,003;  (7)  $9.17  from  $917.  (9)  .09  from  $90,000. 
Multiply— (10)  586  by  65;  (11)  639  by  58;  (12)  5,387byl2; 
(13)  76  by  327.  Divide— (14)  89,498  by  11;  (15)  64,432  by 
11.  (16)  6,572  by  53;  (17)  3,403  by  63;  (18)  4,894  by  73; 
(19)  5,900  by  83;  (20)  7,779  by  93.  (21)  A  grocer  bought 
6  cheeses,  each  weighing  65  pounds.  How  much  did  he  pay 
for  them  if  they  were  worth  16  cents  a  pound?  (22)  A  man 
bought  a  coat  for  $25  and  a  hat  for  $7.  How  much  change  did 
he  receive  from  a  $50  bill?  (23)  What  is  the  cost  of  17  pieces 
of  cloth,  each  piece  containing  35  yards,  at  $4  a  yard?  (24) 
A  dealer  bought  2  cows  at  $40  each.  How  much  change  did  he 
receive  from  a  $100  bill?  (25)  Find  %  of  348;  %  of  918;  % 
of  992. 

ELEVENTH   WEEK. 

Oral  Problems. —  (1)  Apples  are  3  for  5  cents.  What  is 
the  cost  of  a  dozen?  A  half  dozen?  (2)  What  is  the  cost  of 
a  dozen  bananas  when  2  cost  5  cents?  What  is  the  cost  of  half 
a  dozen?  (3)  I  can  buy  3  grapefruit  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar. 
How  much  must  I  pay  for  a  dozen  ?  A  half  dozen  ?  (4)  Three 
oranges  are  sold  for  10  cents.  What  is  the  price  of  a  dozen? 
A  half  dozen?  (5)  When  plums  are  4  for  5  cents,  how  many 
can  I  buy  for  25  cents.  (6)  If  one-eighth  of  my  age  is  6  years, 
how  old  am  I.  (7)  There  are  56  pupils  in  a  school,  }i  are 
absent.  How  many  are  absent?  (8)  Three-eighths  of  64 
dollars  are  how  many  dollars?  (9)  Mr.  Atkins  lost  }i  of  his 
72  orange  trees  by  frost.  How  many  did  he  lose?  (10)  A 
farmer  had  24  sheep.  After  selling  z/s  of  them  how  many  did 
he  have  left? 

Written  Exercises.— Add—  (1)  $25.20  +  $277.20  + 
$882.00  +  $940.40  +  $108.80.  (2)  $403.20  +  $50.40  + 
$302.40  -f  $907.20  +  $587.60.  (3)  6,024  +  1,876  +  1,542 
+  9,763  +  1,839  +  5,760  +  6,752.  (4)  87  +  34,705  + 
655  +  8,173  +  75.  Subtract— (5)  $.08  from  $150.  (6) 
$10.80  from  $108.09.  (7)  $12.25  from  $120.  (8)  $40.60 
from  $110.07.  Multiply— (9)  986  by  30;  (10)  769  by  70; 
(11)  78  by  400;  (12)  98  by  900.  Divide— (13)  73,938  by 
11;  (14)  29,515  by  11;  (15)9,801  by  55;  (16)  8,435  by  35; 


(17)  2,253  by  34;  (18)  9,883  by  24;  (I'M  7,920  by  25:  (20) 
9,888  by  44.  (21)  What  is  ys  of  354  feet :  416  feet :  912  feet? 
(22)  How  many  pencils  in  18  boxes  if  there  are  6  dozen  in  a 
box?  (23)  How  many  desks  at  $24  each  can  be  bought  for 
$504?  (24)  Two  boxes  of  lemons  cost  $10.  What  will  12 
cost?  (25)  Laura  gets  97  credits  in  geography,  98  credit- 
in  spelling,  85  credits  in  arithmetic,  and  75  credits  in 
language.     What  is  her  average  mark? 

[Taken   from   Morey's  Elementary  Arithmetic,   Part   II.) 

TWELFTH    WEEK. 

Oral  Problems. —  (1)  What  will  10  yards  of  cloth  cost  if 
5  yards  cost  40  cents?  (2)  If  you  can  buy  2  sheets  of  paper 
for  a  cent,  what  will  1  quire  cost?  (There  are  24  sheets  in  a 
quire.)  (3)  One  yoke  of  oxen  wears  8  shoes.  How  many 
yoke  of  oxen  will  wear  32  shoes?  (4)  How  much  money 
should  you  pay  for  36  eggs  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  a  dozen? 
(5)  What  must  I  pay  for  24  eggs  at  12  cents  a  dozen?  (6) 
If  3  pounds  of  crackers  are  sold  for  20  cents,  what  is  the  cost 
of  15  pounds?  (7)  If  14  cents  will  buy  2  quarts  of  berries, 
how  many  quarts  will  28  cents  buy?  [Solve  above  problems 
by  comparison.]  (8)  If  a  line  is  64  inches  long,  how  many 
inches  are  there  in  %  of  the  line?  -Vs  of  the  line?  (9)  Five- 
eighths  of  a  class  of  48  pupils  are  present.  How  many  are 
present?  (10)  One  man  has  16  cows.  Another  man  has  Y% 
as  many.     How  many  cows  has  the  second  man  ? 

Written  Exercises.— Add—  (1)  5,842  +  4,967  +  7,601  + 
8.079  +  9,008  +  6,912.  (2)  $7.14  -f  $74.60  +  $4.05  + 
$23  +  $7.05  +  $42.  (3)  $275.00  +  $36.14  +  $9.17  + 
$71.64  +  $426.  (4)  $6.84  +  $47.76  +  $96  +  $4.85  +  $46 
+  $9.63  +  $75.  Subtract— (5)  $97.56  from  $236;  (6)  $18.49 
from  $65;  (7)  5,832  from  7,001;  (8)  2,675  from  3,764. 
Multiply— (9)  826  by  32;  (10)  269  by  95 ;  (11)  471  by  168; 
(12)  168  by  218.  Divide— (13)  97,654  by  12:  (14)  45,679 
by  12 ;  ( 15)  2,944  by  64 ;  ( 16)  3,450  by  75  :  ( 17)  7,865  by  65  ; 

(18)  3,910by85.  (19)  What  is  %  of  896  inches ;  192  inches ; 
584  inches?  (20)  If  12  knives  cost  $20,  what  will  36  knives 
cost?  (21)  A  man  travels  32  miles  in  6  hours.  How  far 
will  he  travel  in  18  hours?  In  3  hours?  i  22  )  When  12  yards 
of  cloth  cost  $23,  what  will  36  yards  cost?  What  will  72  yards 
cost?  What  will  6  yards  cost?  [Solve  the  above  problems 
by  comparison.]  (23)  Charles  has  $2.  He  spent  $.89.  How 
much  money  has  he  left?  (24)  Change  21  quarts  to  pints. 
Change  32  quarts  to  gallons. 

[  Most  of  the  above  problems  and  exercises  are  taken  from 
Xichols'  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Book  I  J'.] 
THIRTEENTH   WEEK 

ORAL. — Reading  Numbers  to  100.000,  including  number?  of  dol- 
lars and  cents.  Roman  numerals  to  C.  Counting — By  all  digits.  Bv 
7's,  beginning  with  2.  Addition — Adding  numbers  from  29  to  49  to 
numbers  from  49  to  59,  totals  to  100  as  52  -  54,  55+41,  57+43,  etc. 
Finding  sum  of  three  numbers  consisting  of  tens.  Subtraction — Find- 
ing the  difference  between  numbers  from  79  to  89  and  numbers  from 
49  to  89,  as  80—53,  84—65,  87—81,  etc.  Multiplication— Review  tables 
through  12X12.  Multiplying  any  two  factors,  products  to  fifty.  Di- 
vision— Dividing  numbers  to  144  by  12  with  remainders.  Separating 
numbers  to  fifty  into  two  factors.  Measurements — Review  inch,  foot, 
yard,  mile.  Measuring  lengths  or  distances  in  feet  and  inches.  Com- 
pare results.  Which  is  greater,  24  inches  or  2  feet?  48  inches  is 
equal  to  how  many  feet?  etc.  Fractions — Finding  seven-eighths  of 
multiples  of  8  within  the  table,  as  %  of  24,  48,  8.  72,  etc.  Problems — 
One  or  two  operations.  Changing  weeks  to  days,  days  to  weeks. 
Finding  the  cost  of  one  or  more  articles.  Terms — Review  quotient, 
divisor   and   dividend. 

WRITTEN.—  Writing    numbers    to    100,000.      Dollars    and    cents. 
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■Iddition  and  Subtraction— Continued  practice.  Special  attention  to 
numbers  where  Vs  are  to  be  added,  as  previous  week.  Multiplication 
—Continued  practice.  Multiplicands  may  be  concrete  numbers.  Proofs. 
Division— Dividing  by  11  or  12  with  or  without  remainders.  Proofs 
of  quotients  that  have  no  remainders.  Long  division— Divisors  26, 
36,  46,  56,  27,  37.  47,  57  with  or  without  remainders.  Fractions— Find- 
ing five-eighths  of  a  number  of  three  orders.  Problems— One  or  two 
operations,   using  tables  and  denominate   units   taught. 

Oral  Problems— \.  How  many  days  are  there  in  April.  May  and 
June?  How  many  weeks  are  there?  2.  How  many  days  are  there  in 
4  v,ks  5  da?  3.  How  many  weeks  in  49  days?  In  77  days?  4.  How 
many  davs  in  4  wks?  In  8  wks?  In  11  wks?  5.  At  5c.  a  dozen,  what 
will  36  hooks  cost.  6.  At  2  for  a  quarter,  how  many  melons  will 
$.75  pay  for?  What  will  6  melons  cost?  7.  If  I  buy  peaches  at  the 
rate  of  three  peaches  for  5  cents,  what  will  6  peaches  cost?  What 
will  9  cost?  8.  If  12  boxes  of  oranges  cost  $72,  what  will  1  box 
cost?  9  boxes?  9.  What  is  the  cost  of  2  gallons  of  kerosene  at  5c.  a 
quart?  10.  A  lady  bought  12  yds.  of  muslin  at  8c.  a  yard.  How 
much  did  it  cost  her? 

Written  Exercises— Add- 1.  $190.25:  $41.84;  $75;  $.67;  $19.  2. 
$400-  $23.37;  $82625;  $13.90;  $200.07;  $62.84.  3.  6273;  7348;  4859; 
5926;  8769;  3452;  8437.  4.  5842;  4967;  7601;  8079;  9008;  6912.  Sub- 
tract—5.  $77.05  from  $112.  6.  $194.72  from  $1005.  7.  From  $810  take 
$63.34.  8.  The  minuend  is  18,647  and  the  subtrahend  is  9,389.  What 
is  the  difference?  9.  Multiply  2008  ft.  by  34.  10.  236  in.  by  324.  11. 
Multiply  the  difference  between  861  and  178  by  9.  12.  Multiply  the 
sum  of  98,  77  and  69  by  24.  Divide— 13.  24,684  by  11.  14.  35,340  by  12. 
15.  7143  by  36.  16.  8532  by  27.  17.  4603  by  47.  18.  5979  by  26.  19 
9856  by  56.  20.  2664  by  37.  21.  What  is  H  of  248  sheep?  Of  488 
sheep?  Of  816  sheep?  22.  How  many  days  are  there  in  98  weeks? 
23.  If  21  pencils  cost  84c.,  what  will  96  pencils  cost?  24.  At  $75  each 
what  will  49  wagons  cost?  25.  If  7  pounds  of  sugar  cost  56  cents, 
what  will  14  pounds  cost?  What  will  28  pounds  cost?  (Solve  by 
comparison.)  26.  How  many  hours  are  there  in  7  days?  In  12  days? 
27.  How  many  minutes  are  there  in  8  hours.  Above  problems  and 
exercises  taken  from— 1.  Buker-Felter  Arithmetic,  Bk.  /,  Part  II.  2. 
Nichols"  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Bk.  IV. 

FOURTEENTH  WEEK 
ORAL.— Reading  Numbers  to  100,000,  including  dollars  and  cents. 
Roman  numerals  to  C.  Counting— By  10's,  ll's  and  12's.  By  7's  be- 
ginning witli  3.  Addition — Adding  numbers  from  9  to  39  to  numbers 
from  59  to  69,  totals  to  100,  as  61J-19,  63+27,  68+31,  etc.  Finding  the 
sum  of  three  numbers  consisting  of  tens.  Subtraction — Finding  the 
difference  between  numbers  from  89  to  99  and  numbers  from  9  to  49, 
as  99—19,  96—27,  94 — 39,  92 — 46,  etc.  Multiplication— Review  tables 
through  12  1-'  !>i;-ision— Dividing  at  sight  numbers  to  144,  by 
divisors  to  12  with  or  without  remainders.  Measurements— Review 
ounce,  pound,  half-pound,  quarter-pound.  Fractions — Finding  seven- 
eighths  of  multiples  of  8  within  the  table.  Problems— One  or  two 
operations.  Changing  feet  to  inches,  inches  to  feet.  Finding  seven- 
eighths  of  a  number. 

WRITTEN—  Writing  Numbers  to  100,000.  Dollars  and  cents. 
Addition,  Subtraction  and  Multiplication — Continued  practice.  Division 
— Shore  division — Divisors  to  12.  Proofs  of  quotients  with  no  re- 
mainders. Long  division— Divisors  66,  76,  86,  96,  67,  77,  87,  97  with 
or  without  remainders.  Quotients  containing  0's.  Fractions — Finding 
seven-eighths  of  numbers  of  three  figures.  Problems — One  or  two 
operations. 

Oral  Problems — 1.  How  many  inches  are  there  in  1  ft?  In  J^  ft? 
2.  To  how  many  inches  is  '1  ft.  equal?  3.  How  many  inches  are  there 
in  2  ft?  In  3  ft?  In  4  ft?  4.  Mabel  made  a  daisy  chain  1  yd.  long. 
How  many  feet  long  was  it?  How  many  inches?  5.  How  many  inches 
arc  there  in  5  ft?  In  5  ft.  6  in?  6.  What  part  of  a  foot  are  6  in?  3  in? 
7.  In  a  box  there  are  32  crayons.  7/%  of  them  are  red.  How  main  red 
crayons  arc  in  the  box?  8.  A  boy  worked  16  examples.  %  of  them 
were  wrong.  How  many  were  correct?  9.  Find  the  cost  of  %  of  a 
gallon  of  vinegar  at  24c.  a  gallon?  10.  Elmer  weighs  96  lbs.  and  Roy 
%  as  much.     How  much  does  Roy  weigh? 

Written  Fixer, ;  '  ':   -1.  $49.75;  $27.19;  $8.37;  $61.83:  $99.05; 

$6.98.    2.  $59.37:  $7  13:  $3.98,     3.  $8.45;  $3.19; 

$.98 :  $2  :  ~  "i  >4 :  899 ;  2793 ;  t  ract— 

5.  7951   fi  from  68,537.    7.  9315  from  39,271.    8.  7816 

from  81,364.     9.  7525  from  73,586.     Multiply— 10.  398  by  80.     11.  826 


by  59  12  217  by  235.  13.  1464  by  12.  14.  627  by  11.  Divide— IS.  7370 
by  11  16  8424  by  12.  17.  3080  by  10.  18.  61,950  by  9.  19.  89,648  by  7. 
20  4312  by  56.  21.  6204  by  66.  22.  6837  by  67.  23.  5634  by  57.  24.  9999 
by  87.  25.  3789  by  76.  26.  9978  by  97.  27.  Find  %  of  392  in.,  792  in., 
192  in.  28.  Find  the  cost  of  8  dozen  boxes  of  writing  paper  at  $.27 
per  box.  29.  Find  the  cost  of  24  overcoats,  when  4  overcoats  cost 
$74.  (Solve  by  comparison.)  30.  What  will  18  kodaks  cost  when 
4  kodaks  cost  $48?  31.  Change  79  ft.  to  in.  97  in  to  ft.  32.  If  84 
yds.  of  goods  will  make  21  dresses,  how  many  yards  are  needed  to 
make  36  dresses?  33.  One  day  720  people  attended  a  school  exhibi- 
tion. How  many  score  of  people  attended  the  exhibition?  (Solve  by 
short  method.)  34.  George  paid  $.25  for  a  ball,  $.25  for  a  bat,  $.50  for 
a  mask,  $.75  for  a  gove  and  $.09  for  marbles.  Find  the  total  cost. 
(Most  of  the  above  problems  and  exercises  are  taken  from  Milne's 
New   York  State  Arithmetic,  Bk.  I.) 


FIFTEENTH    WEEK 

ORAL.— Reading  Numbers  to  100,000,  including  dollars  and  cents. 
Roman  numerals  to  C.  Counting— By  all  digits.  By  7's,  beginning  with 
4  Addition— Adding  numbers  from  9  to  29  to  numbers  from  69  to 
89,  sums  to  100,  as  72+18,  75+23,  81+18,  88+11,  etc.  Subtraction— 
Finding  the  difference  between  numbers  from  89  to  99  and  numbers 
from  49  to  99,  as  91—63,  95-76,  97—83,  98-91,  etc.  Multiplication  and 
Division— Same  as  previous  week.  Measurements— Review  minute. 
hour,  day,  week,  month,  year.  Fractions— Review  fifths.  One-fifth  of 
multiples  of  5,  as  1-5  of  5,  20,  25,  40,  etc.  Problems—  One  or  two  opera- 
tions. Changing  months  to  years,  years  to  months,  etc.  Finding  one- 
fifth  of  a  number.     Terms—  Review  all  terms. 

WRITTEN— Writing  Numbers  to  100,000.  Dollars  and  cents. 
Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  Short  Division—  Continued  prac- 
tice with  attention  to  proofs.  Long  division— Divisors,  28,  38,  48,  58, 
29,  39,  49,  59,  with  or  without  remainders.  Fractions— Finding  one- 
fifth  of  numbers  of  three  figures.  Problems— One  or  two  operations. 
Oral  Problems— \.  How  many  months  are  there  in  2l/2  years?  2. 
If  a  man  earns  $30  a  month,  what  will  he  earn  in  1-3  of  a  year?  In 
1  year?  3.  How  many  seconds  are  there  in  2  min?  4.  How  manv  min- 
utes are  there  in  y2  hour.  5.  How  many  hours  are  there  in  y2  of  a 
day?  6.  A  man  puts  aside  a  certain  amount  every  month.  If  he  saved 
$96  in  a  year,  what  did  he  save  each  month?  7.  How  many  cents  in 
one-fifth  of  a  dime?  8.  In  four-fifths  of  a  dime?  9.  An  orchard  con- 
tains 80  apple  trees  and  1-5  as  many  pear  trees.  How  many  pear 
trees  were  there?  10.  Elsie  had  60c.  and  Agnes  1-5  as  much.  How 
much  money  did  Agnes  have? 

Written  Exercises— Add— 1.  3217;  472;  78;  4089;  17,284;  405;  2188; 
54,976.    2.  4086;  9376;  8697;  8043;  6504;  7002.    3.  46;  728;  437;  873; 
6398;  4765;  758:  945.      4.  $27.05:  $12.09;  $9.16;  $11.23:  $18.19;  $7.09. 
Finding  the  difference  between— 5.  8076  and  5809.    6.  24.008  and  16,543. 
7.  38,000  and   19.097.     8.  8000  and  4638.     Multiply— 9.  478  by  78.     10. 
563  by  89.    11.  585  by  90.     12.  365  trees  by  12.    13.  5207  by  9.    Divide— 
14.  640  by  20.     15.  880  by  80.     16.  968  by  30.     (Short  process.)     17. 
5945  by  29.     18.  4745  by  38.     19.  6048  by  28.     20.  5184  by  48.    21.  5672 
by  39.    22.  5206  by  49.    23.  8006  by  58.    24.  4687  by  59.    25.  Find  3-5 
of  795;  4-5  of  980;  2-5  of  830.     26.  A  freight  train   ran  950  miles  in 
50  hours.     What  was  its  average  rate  per  hour?     (Short  process.)     27. 
A  machinist  earned  $95  a  month  and  paid   1-5  of  it  for  rent  and  3-5 
of  it  for  other  bills.     How  many  dollars  did  he  pay  for  rent?     For 
other  bills?     28.   A   farmer  had  $75  and  spent  1-5   of  it  for  a  plow. 
How  much  did  the  plow  cost?     He  spent  twice  as  much  for  a  roller. 
What  did  the  roller  cost?     Altogether,  how  much  did  he  spend?     29. 
The   amount   of  a   hardware   bill    was   $85,   of  which   2-5   was   profit. 
What  was   the  profit?     30.   The   earth   turns   on   its   axis   once   in   24 
hours.     How  many  minutes  is  this  equal  to?     31.   A  train  can  travel 
49  miles  in  an  hour.     How  far  can   it  travel  in  one  week?     32.  If  a 
telephone  call  costs  $.05,  how  much  must  I  pay  for  17  calls  in  a  week? 
If  1  paid  for  the  same  number  of  calls  each  week,  what  would  be  the 
amount   paid   in   a  month?     33.   If  I    pay  $.85  for   mending  a  pair  of 
shoes,  $.65  for  a  pair  of  rubbers,  and  $2.75  for  a  new  pair  of  shoes, 
how  mucli  for  all?     34.  What  change  will  be  given  in  taking 

$.80  from  a  $10  bill?  35.  A  farmer  raised  89  bushels  of  potatoes  in 
each  of  29  fields.  How  many  bushels  did  he  raise?  References — 1. 
Nichols'  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  Bk.  IV;  2.  The  Applc- 
Irithmetic,  Primary  Book,  Pt.  II;  3.  Milne's  New  York  State 
Arithmetic,  Bk.  I. 
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ARITHMETIC — 4B 

NINTH   WEEK. 
Multiplication.    Review  table  of  8's. 

Division. — Review  table  of  S's.  Separating  numbers  to  144 
into  two  factors. 

1.  What  two  numbers  multiplied  together  will  give  36? 

2.  Name  all  factors  of  40. 

3.  35  is  a  multiple  of  what  two  numbers? 

4.  Give  the  factors  of  30. 

5.  Name  three  multiples  of  7. 

Measurements. — Review.  1.  If  a  pint  of  milk  cost  4  cents, 
how  much  will  1  gallon  cost?  2.  How  many  yards  are  there  in 
48  feet?  These  problems  were  taken  from  Graded  Exercises 
in  Arithmetic.  Fourth  Year,  Second  Half — by  Jury-O'Connell- 
Shallow. 

Fractions. — Finding  one  or  more  of  equal  parts  of  any  num- 
ber to  144  within  tables. 

Fractions. — Adding  and  subtracting  mixed  numbers,  frac- 
tions to  consist  of  fourths  alone,  eighths  alone,  etc. 

Add.— iyA  4-2  2/4;  5%  qt.  +  1  4/8.  etc. 

Subtract.— 9  7/12  oz.  —  2  5/12;  8^  —  3%;  5%  ft.  — 
W,  etc. 

Problems. — 1.  One  morning  a  grocer  sold  %  lb.  of  pepper 
to  Mrs.  Brown  and  }&  lb.  to  Mrs.  Smith.  How  much  pepper 
did  he  sell  ?  2.  He  sold  2%  lb.  of  coffee  to  Mrs.  Brown  and 
334  lb.  to  Mrs.  Smith.  How  much  coffee  did  he  sell  to  both? 
— The  Pupils'  Arithmetic  Primary  Book,  Byrne  s-Richman- 
Roberts.  4.  A  boy  has  12  nickels.  How  many  cents  has  he? 
5.  How  many  inches  are  there  in  12  feet,  12  inches  to  the  foot? 
— Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic,  Part  I. 

Written. — Multiplication,  by  10,  100.  Numbers  of  three 
orders  by  numbers  of  three  orders.  Multiply  by  10  and  100 — 
365,  $87.26,  4,007,  8900,  $56.00,  etc.  Multiply  $5.76  X  894, 
887  X  605,  $9.90  X  653. 

Division.  Short.  Long. — Continued  practice.  Divide 
4760004  by  8,  $3905.16  by  7,  $6002.59  by  8,  26634  by  132,  8008 
by  26,  $96.72  by  403. — Graded  Exercises  in  Arithmetic.  Fourth 
Year,  Second  Half — Jury-O' Council-Shallow. 

Measurements. — Review.  1.  How  many  hours  in  7y2  days? 
2.  How  many  4-ounce  packages  can  be  made  from  5  pounds  of 
pepper?  3.  How  many  gallons  of  lemonade  will  be  needed  to 
give  96  people  J/2  pint  each  ? — Walsh's  New  Grammar  School 
Arithmetic,  Part  I. 

Fractions. — Teach  twelfths.  Add  and  subtract  mixed  num- 
bers ;  common  denominator  of  fractions,  12. 

Add.-uy3  +  9y2  +  34y  ■  isy6 ,+  7y3  +  56M ;  4i  1/12 
+  7/2  +  y3. 

Subtract.— 90%  —  7%  ;    81%  —  9  1/12;    62%  —  % . 

TENTH  WEEK. 
Oral. — Reading  numbers.  Continued  practice.  Roman  nu- 
merals— DCCC,  CM.  Counting — By  7's,  beginning  with  5,  6,  7. 
Addition — Continued  drill.  Subtraction — Continued  drill. 
Multiplication — All  tables.  Division — All  tables.  Drills  in 
multiplication  and  division  may  be  found  in  Graded  Exercises 
in  Arithmetic,  Fourth  Year,  Second  Half,  by  Jury-O'Connell- 
Shallow,  on  pages  11,  13,  27,  37,  39,  52,  53,  57,  63,  64,  75,  80, 
83,  84,  90,  91,  102,  103,  104,  105,  120,  121  and  123;  also  in 
Nichols  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Book  Three,  on 
pages  37,  38,  39,  52,  53,  55  and  63.     Separating  numbers  to 


144  into  two  factors.  1.  3  is  a  factor  of  42.  What  is  the  other 
factor?  2.  What  is  48  a  multiple  of?  3.  Give  a  multiple  of 
7  and  8. 

Measurements. — Rectangular  areas.  1.  Draw  on  black- 
board a  square  whose  side  measures  one  foot.  Its  area  is  one 
square  foot.  2.  Draw  on  blackboard  a  rectangle  three  feet  long 
two  feet  wide.  Divide  it  into  one-foot  squares.  The  number 
of  square  feet  in  the  surface,  or  the  area,  of  a  rectangle  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  feet  in  its  length  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  feet  in  its  breadth.  These  and  similar  problems  may  be 
found  in  Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,  Part  Two,  on  pages 
162,  163  and  164. 

Fractions. — Finding  one  or  more  of  equal  parts  of  any 
number  to  144  within  tables. 

Fractions. — Reducing  fractions  to  lowest  terms.  Reduce 
18/24  to  lowest  terms. 

18       18-^2       9 


24      24-^-2       12 
Explanation :    Dividing  both  terms  by  2,  we  get  9/12. 
9        9  ~3    '   3 


12       12 -f- 3       4  Ans. 
Dividing  both  terms  by  3  we  get  %. 

18       18-^6       3 


24  24  ^  6  4  Ans. 
Or,  if  we  know  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  both  terms,  we 
may  obtain  the  answer  by  one  reduction.  Reduce  to  lowest 
terms— 8/12,  15/20,  16/18,  21/24,  12/18,  15/25,  12/24,  6/18, 
9/36.— The  Pupils'  Arithmetic.  Book  Three.  Byrnes-Rich- 
man-Roberts. 

Problems. — 1.  At  30  cents  a  quart  for  ice  cream,  what  will 
be  paid  for  a  gallon  and  a  half?  2.  How  many  inches  in  %  yd.  ? 
— Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic.     Part  One. 

Written.— Multiplication.— By  20,  40,  80.  Numbers  of 
four  orders  by  numbers  of  three  orders ;  multiplicands  with 
dollars  and  cents.  Multiply  by  20,  40,  80:  5,  271,  $80.07, 
$9,000,  $64.27,  6,947.  Multiply  $49.27  by  628,  $60.60  bv  793, 
$85.34  by  405. 

Divide  $7009.53  by  2,  9207015  by  4,  $39647  by  8,  57831  by 
81,  18589  by  102,  91074  by  503.— Walsh's  New  Primary  Arith- 
metic.    Part  Two. 

Measurements. — Area.  1.  What  is  the  area  in  square  feet 
of  a  floor  27  ft.  by  18  ft.?  In  square  yards?  2.  How  many 
square  feet  are  there  in  a  6- foot  square?  In  a  7- foot  square? 
3.  How  many  square  feet  are  there  in  a  city  lot  (25  ft.  by 
100  ft.)  ? — Graded  Exercises  in  Arithmetic.  Fourth  Year,  Sec- 
ond Half.     Jury-O'Conncll-Shallow. 

Fractions. — Reduce  to  lowest  terms :  56/140,  30/120, 
42/150,  60/210.  144/288,  112/144,  120/135,  49/280,  70/112, 
105/126,  84/112,  72/200,  21/189,  225/350— The  Pupils'  Arith- 
metic.    Book  Three.     Byrnes-Richmau-Roberts. 

Problems.— 1.  Paid  $5.25  for  3  yards  of  silk.  What  will 
be  the  cost  of  4  yards?  2.  A  farmer  has  27%  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes in  one  bin,  133%  bushels  in  another,  47-Mi  bushels  in 
another.  How  many  bushels  has  he?  3.  From  the  sum  of  2% 
and  31%  take  the  difference  of  5%  and  4%. — JValsh's  New 
Primary  Arithmetic.     Part  Two. 
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ELEVENTH    WEEK 

ORAL— Reading  numbers.  Continued  practice.  Roman  numerals 
-M.  Counting— By  8's,  beginning  with  1,  2,  3,  4.  Addition^- Con- 
tinued drill.  Subtraction— Continued  drill.  Multiplication—  All  tables. 
Division— All  tables. 

Separating  numbers  to  144  into  two  factors.  1.  Name  two  mul- 
tiples of  7  and  2.  2.  Give  two  sets  of  factors  of  80.  3.  9  and  8  are 
the  factors  of  what  number?  4.  63  is  a  multiple  of  what  4  numbers. 
5.  Name  6  multiples  of  10. 

Measurements— Rectangular  areas.  1.  How  many  square  feet 
are  there  in  an  8-foot  square?  2.  How  many  square  feet  are  there 
in  a  room  9  ft.  by  5  ft?  3.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  gild  a  surface 
12  in.  by  4  in.  at  3  cents  a  square  inch?  4.  How  many  square  yards 
of  oilcloth  will  be  required  to  cover  a  floor  8  ft.  long  by  9  ft.  wide. 
S.  A  blackboard  is  4  ft.  wide  and  9  ft.  long.  How  many  square  feet 
are  in  the  front  surface  of  it?  Graded  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  Fourth 
Year,  Second  Half—By  /ury-O'Connell-Shallow. 

Fractions— Finding  one  or  more  of  equal  parts  of  any  number  to 
144  within  tables.  Finding  sums  to  ten  of  two  mixed  numbers,  the 
fractions  to  consist  of  same  denominations.  Add  7  1-12  gal.  and 
2  5-12  gal;  6  3-6  yds.  and  3  2-6  yds.  Subtract:  10M  lbs.  —  1%  lbs; 
9  5-6  mi.  —  3  1-6  mi. 

Problems—  1.  Bought  a  cow  for  $48.  How  much  would  be  gained 
by  selling  her  for  $60?  2.  A  boj  -.1.1  -.me  newspapers  for  75  cents, 
on  which  he  gained  18  cents.  What  did  he  pay  for  the  papers?^  3. 
Find  the  area  of  a  square  whose  side  measures  11  feet.  Walsh's  New 
Primary  Arithmetic,  Part  Two.  4  There  are  160  square  rods  in  an 
acre.  How  many  square  rods  in  %  acre?  5^  What  will  3%  pounds  of 
flour  cost  at  4  cents  per  pound?  Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic, 
Part  One. 

WRITTEN— I!  'riling  X  umbers— Continued  practice.  Addition 
and  Subtraction— Continued  practice.  Multiplication— Continued  prac- 
tice. Multiply  by  90,  $39.50.  8423,  $7007,  5643,  $89.40.  etc.  Find  prod- 
ucts :  3874  by  875 ;  9070  by  903,  etc. 

Division— Short,  Long.  Continued  practice.  Divide  3940114  by  5; 
8,250,009  by  11 ;  $2805.97  by  5 ;  1,000,328  by  8. 

ide  54,004  by  33;  42.177  by  52;  46,187  by  301;  73,490  by  705; 
Measurements— Areas:  1.  What  is  the  area  in  square  yards  of 
a  tennis  court  which  is  36  ft.  by  78  ft.  2.  How  many  square  yards 
of  paving  will  it  take  to  pave  a  street  which  is  50  feet  wide  and  250 
feet  long?  Standard  Arithmetic— Preston-Stevens.  3.  How  many 
square  feet  of  paper  will  be  needed  to  cover  the  ceiling  of  a  room 
16  feet  long,  10%  feet  wide?  4.  A  blackboard  is  14  feet  long  and  4% 
feet  high.  How  many  square  feet  in  its  surface?  Il'alsh's  New  Pri- 
mary Arithmetic.  Part  Two.  5.  What  is  the  area  of  a  piece  of  land 
87  feet  square? 

Fractions— Teach    twenty-fourth.     Adding   and   subtracting   mixed 

numbers    common  denominator  of  fractions  24.     Add  75  1-6.  11^4,  9%, 

47  1-12.  181J&  16.  8%.    162&  7  5-6,  85-%,  500.    93%,  5-12,  72  1-6, 

89^.     15*6,  217   1-3,  84  1-6.   7%.     Subtract:    125-%-96  1-3;  201^— 

78  l-€;  517  7-12— ft;  328  2-3-49^. 

Problems—  1.  A  man  sold  a  house  for  $2650.  What  did  the  house 
cost  him  if  he  lost  $350  on  the  sale?  2.  By  selling  a  horse  for  $175,  I 
lost  $35.  How  much  should  1  have  gained  or  lost  by  selling  the 
horse  for  $190?  3.  By  selling  a  house  for  $5750  a  man  made  a  profit 
of  $250.  How  much  did  he  pay  for  the  house?  4.  A  blackboard  is  14 
feet  long  and  4%  feet  high.  How  many  square  feet  in  its  surface? 
5,  The  area  of  a  rectangle  is  156  square  inches.  One  side  is  12  inches. 
What  is  the  other'     Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,  Part  T. 

TWELFTH  WEEK 


ORAL— Reading    numbers— Continued    drill.      Roman    numerals— 

Any  number   from   I-M.     t  \ting— By  8's,  beginning  with  5.  6,  7,  8. 

Addition— Continued  drill.  Subtraction— Continued  drill.  Multiplica- 
tion— All  tables.     Division— All  tables 

Separating  numbers  to  144  into  two  factors.     1.   Give  some  exact 

ors  of  64.  2.  Name  two  factors  of  144.  3.  What  is  121  the 
multiple  of?  4.  12  is  a  factor  of  132.  What  is  the  other  factor?  5. 
What  two  numbers  multiplied  together  will   give  81  ? 

Measurements— Perimeters.  1.  How  many  inches  around  does  a 
frame  4  ft.  by  3  ft.   measure?     2.   How   many  inches  around  does   a 


sheet  of  paper  8  in.  by  12  in.  measure?  3.  How  many  square  teet 
are  there  in  a  rectangle  9  ft  long  and  7  ft.  wide?  What  is  the  pen- 
meter  of  this  rectangle  in  feet?  4.  How  many  square  yards  of  oil- 
cloth will  be  required  to  cover  a  floor  8  ft.  long  by  9  ft.  wide?  5. 
A  rug  is  9  ft.  by  12  ft.  How  many  feet  does  it  measure  around  the 
edge5  These  problems  were  taken  from  Graded  Exercises  in  Arith- 
metic   Book  lour.  Second  Half— By  ]  ury-O'Connell-Shallow. 

Fractions—  Finding  one  or  more  of  equal  parts  of  any  number  to 
144  within  tables.  Finding  sums  to  10  of  two  mixed  numbers,  similar 
denominations. 

Problems— 1.  How  many  quarter-yard  lengths  may  be  made  from 
a  piece  of  linen  20  vds.  long?  2.  One  morning  a  grocer  sold  3', 
lbs  of  sugar  to  Mrs.  Brown  and  3/.  lbs.  to  Mrs.  Smith.  How  many 
pounds  did  he  sell  to  both?  3.  He  sold  3%  lbs.  of  butter  to  Mrs^ 
Brown  and  2%  lbs.  to  Mrs.  Smith.  How  many  pounds  of  hutter  did 
he  sell  to  both?  The  Pupil's  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book—Byrnes-Knh- 
man-Roberts.  4.  If  I  have  40  quarter-dozen  buttons,  how  many  whole 
dozens  have  I?  5.  How  many  dollars  has  Mr.  Smith  if  he  has  23 
half  dollars? 

WRITTEN— Writing  numbers—  Continued  practice.     Addition  and 

subtraction— Continued  practice. 

Multiplication   -Continued  practice.    876  by  90;  $87.05  by  60;  90.1/ 
by  90 ;  5.009  by  60,  etc. 

Find  products;    $37.70  X  785;  6,009  X  906;  8,900  X  509. 
lH:ision— Short,  Long.     Continued  practice.     Divide:    6,740,32/   by 
12-  $89432  '.'40.30  by  12;  3,100,000  by  6:  9.645,370  by  12. 

Divide:    S2.954.07  by  375;  892.11  by  802;  3,457.26  by  513;  $8,327  b> 
69;  9.821.34  by  434. 

Measurements— Perimeters— 1.  How  many  rods  of  fence  will  it  take 
to  enclose  a  field  which  is  80  rods  long  and  30  rods  wide?  2.  How 
many  feet  of  picture  molding  will  it  take  to  go  entirely  around  a  room 
which  is  15  ft.  by  12  ft.?'  Standard  Arithmetic— Preston-Stevens.  3. 
A  rectangular  piece  of  land  is  150  rd.  long  and  50  rd.  wide  How 
many  rods  of  fence  will  it  take  to  inclose  it?  4.  How  many  feet  is  it 
around  a  lot  184  ft.  long  and  72  ft.  wide5  5.  How  many  rods  of  fence 
will  be  required  to  inclose  a  lot  of  land  6%  rd.  long  by  4%  rd.  wide.' 
Graded  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  fourth  Year.  Second  Half—Jury- 
O'Connell-Shallow. 

Fractions— Teach  fifths,  tenths,  twentieths.  Adding  and  subtract- 
ing mixed  numbers,  common  denominator  of  fractions  up  to  20. 

*  Add:    275%,   X,   123%,   16',      "- '  ,    172  4-10.  86%.  670.     707^. 
58  1-20.  621%,  9  3-10. 

Subtract:  431',   -    79     ;   704  5-10  —  %. 

Problems— I.  A  man  paid  $6%  for  a  pair  of  boots,  $17%  for  a 
coat,  and  $5->5  for  a  vest.  How  much  did  he  pay  for  all?  2.  A  clerk 
earns  $75  a  month.  He  pays  $27^  for  board,  $3%  for  washing,  and 
$15  3-10  for  other  expenses.  How  much  does  he  have  left?  How 
many  feet  of  barbed  wire  will  be  required  to  go  once  around  a  field 
that  is  104  7-12  feet  long  and  84%  feet  wide?  4.  A  man  bought  some 
wheat  for  $34%  and  some  corn  for  $23%.  If  he  paid  $42%  down,  how 
much  remains  to  be  paid?  5.  A  man  having  a  farm  of  960^  acres  sold 
at  one  time  136%  acres  and  at  another  time  438%  acres.  How  many 
acres  remained?  Graded  Exercises  in  Arithmetic.  Fourth  Year.  Sec- 
ond  Ualf—Jury-O'Connell-Shallow. 

T1HRTI  IN!  II    Wl  F.K 

ORAL— Reading  numbers— Continued  drill.  Roman  numerals— 
Any  number  from  I  to  M,  Counting— By  9's.  beginning  with  1,  2,  3. 
Addition— Continued  drill.  Subtraction—  Continued  drill.  Multiplica- 
tion—AW  tables.     Division— All  tables. 

Separating  numbers  to  144  into  two  factors— 1.  What  number  IS 
a  multiple  of  10  and  11?  2.  Name  the  factors  of  99.  3.  What  two 
numbers  multiplied  together  will  produce  44:-  4  4?  is  a  multiple  of 
what  numbers?     5.   Give  an  exact   divisor  of  76. 

Measurements— Areas    and    perimeters— 1.    How    many   yards    are 
there  in  a  rectangle  5  yards  long  and  4  yards  broad?    2.  A  piei 
cloth  is  24  yards  long  and  2  yards  wide.     How   many  square  yard 

tain?     3    How  many  feet  m  the  perimeter  of  a  square  containing 
9  square  yards?     Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic.  Pari   Two.    4.  The 
of  a  rectangle  is  30  sq.  in.,  the  length  is  6  in.    What  is  the  width? 
5.  How  many  inches  of  lace  will  be  needed,  scarf  6  in.  by  4  in.? 
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ARITHMETIC— 5A 
THIRD  MONTH 

I.  Notation  and  Numeration. 

ORAL — Continued  practice  in  reading  numbers  of  nine  orders  and 
Dollars  and  Cents  from  blackboard  and  text-books.  Relation  of  tbe 
orders  of  integers.  Questions — One  thousand  is  how  many  times  100, 
10,  1?  How  many  cents  in  3  dollars,  3  dimes,  3  cents?  Teach  table 
of  United  States  money:  10  mills  =  1  cents,  10  cents  =  1  dime,  10 
dimes  =:  1  dollar,  10  dollars  =  1  eagle.  References — See  list  of  first 
and  second  months;  also  Nichols'  .V ew  Graded  Lessons,  pages.  13,  14, 
IS;  Milne's  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  pages  8,  9,  10.  11,  12,  13,  14, 
15,  17,  18. 

WRITTEN— Writing  numbers  of  three  periods  from  dictation, 
blackboard  and  books.  New— Write  (1)  eight  units,  seven  tens,  6 
hundreds.  (2)  Six  thousands,  four  hundreds,  seven  tens,  five  units. 
Read  the  numbers  written.  Read  the  following  numbers  as  cents: 
$2.02,  $11.11,  $9.08,  $3.75,  $16.42,  etc. 

II.  Integers — Fundamental  Operations. 

ORAL— (1)  Addition  and  (2)  subtraction  continued— same  as 
first  two  months.  Numbers  to  79.  Use  $  and  c.  Addition  and  sub- 
traction drills  combined— ($69 -$27)  +  $18  =  42.  69  -  9  -  8  -  7  - 
4  =  41.  (49  +  26)  —  (18+14)  =  43.  Daily  drills  in  addition  and 
subtraction  may  be  found  in  Jury,  O'Connell  &  Shalloze's  Graded  Ex- 
ercises, pages  63,  67,  69,  78,  79,  80,  81.  Sight  drills—  Walsh's  Gram. 
Sch.  Arith.,  pages  20,  21.  (3)  Multiplication  drills— Multipliers  through 
12.  (4)  Division  drills— Divisors  through  12  and  multiples  of  10  Un- 
even and  even  division.     Divisors  of  2  orders  larger  than   12. 

Multiplication  and  division  drills  combined — (7  -H  7)  X  (8  X  4) 
=  32;    (144^-  12)  X  (8  -=-  8)  =  12;    (144  H-  12)  X  9=  108;. 

Four  fundamental  operations  combined — [(7  +  2)  X  8] — 4  =  68; 
(7  +  2)  X  (8  —  4)  =  36;    18  +  (30  X  4)  =  138. 

WRITTEN—  (1)  Addition  and  (2)  subtraction  of  numbers  of 
three  periods  and  Dollars  and  Cents.  (3)  Multiplication  of  numbers 
continued  same  as  first  two  months.  New— Multiplicands  of  seven 
orders ;  multipliers  with  zero  in  ten's  place — by  200,  300,  400,  etc.,  to 
1,000  short  methods.  (4)  Division — same  as  first  two  months.  New — 
Dividends  of  6  and  7  orders.  $  and  c.  Long  divison  by  numbers  of 
two  and  three  orders.     Division  by  200,  300  to  1,000  short  methods. 

Special  attention  to  be  paid  to  proofs  of  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division. 

III.  Factoring — Continued. 

ORAL —  (1)  Finding  factors,  common  factors  and  prime  factors 
of  larger  numbers.  Drills — Give  the  common  factors  of  200,  100  and 
150;  300  and  150:  75,  150,  300.  Give  the  prime  numbers  between  90 
and  100;  100  and  120;  120  and  144.  (2)  Additional  drills  in  selecting 
multiples,  common  multiples  and  least  common  multiples.  Give  5 
multiples  of  11,  12,  13,  15,  20.  10,  16,  17,  etc.  What  is  a  common  mul- 
tiple of  7  and  3:  11  and  9;  8  and  12:  24  and  6. 

WRITTEN — (1)  Finding  factors  and  multiples  of  larger  numbers 
Prime  factors  of  numbers  larger  than  those  used  in  second  month,  as  : 
216.  420,  546,  1,729.  1.955.  2,387.  References— See  Second  Month's  Plan. 
(2)  Finding  L.  C.  M.  of  two  or  more  numbers  continued  same  as 
second  month.  (For  examples  see  Second  Month's  Plan  and  end  of 
Third  Month's  Plan.) 

IV.  Fractions  and  Mixed  Numbers. 

ORAL — (1)  Addition  and  subtraction  of  simple  fractions  whose 
least  common  denominator  can  be  found  at  sight.  Drills — See  Jury, 
O'Connell  &  Sluillow's  Graded  Exercises,  pages  14,  64.     l/2  +  l/i ;     Va 

+  y3;  %  4-  Vb\  2':;  +  \yy,  2%  +  \yy  v/3  --  y2;  2yA  —  iy3. 

(2)  Continued  practice  in  changing  mixed  numbers  to  improper  frac- 
tions and  improper  fractions  to  mixed  numbers.  For  drills  see  refer- 
ences given  for  first  two  months.  (3)  Continued  practice  in  reduction 
of  fractions  to  higher  and  lower  terms.  Change  7/9,  6/24,  %,  ]4  to 
216lhs.  27/50  =  7/200.  Reduce  to  lowest  terms  28/56  of  a  yard, 
48/96  of  a  mile,  etc.  References — See  those  given  for  first  two  months. 
For  additional  exercises  in  changing  mixnl  numbers  to  improper 
fractions  and  improper  fractions  to  mixed  numbers  see  Graded  Exer- 
cises in  Arith.  /'..  First  Half— Jury,  O'Connell  and  Shallow,  pages  33. 
73,  116,  117,  118,  144,  201,  202,  203.  Exercises  in  reduction  of  fractions 
to  higher  and  lower  terms— Graded  Exercises  in  Arith.  V.,  First  Naif- 
Jury,  O'Connell  and  Shallow,  page  81.  ex.   1,  6.   156,   157.  Exercises  in 


addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions  may  be  found  in  Graded  Exer- 
cises I'.,  First  Half — Jury,  O'Connell  and  Shallow,  pages  184,  185,  186. 
In  multiplication  of  fractions,  pages  107,  108,  112,  113,  169,  170,  188. 

WRITTEN— (A)  Application  of  finding  L.  C.  M.  in  the  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  of  fractions  and  mixed  numbers.  Common  de- 
nominators of  the  fractions  to  be  no  larger  than  100  and  to  be  ob- 
tained by  first  finding  the  least  common  multiple  of  the  denominators. 

Subtraction — Review  the  three  types  taught  in  the  second  month. 
New  type  IV.  In  the  new  type  the  fraction  in  the  minuend  is  smaller 
than  the  fraction  in  the  subtrahend. 

B.  Changing  of  improper  fractions  to  mixed  numbers  and  mixed 
numbers  to  improper  fractions,  continued  same  as  first  two  months, 
as  :  Change  86  3-19  to  an  improper  fraction  ;  reduce  7698-56  to  a  mixed 
number. 

C.  Cancellation — Review  principle  and  types  taught  in  the  sec- 
ond month.  (1)  Multiplication  of  a  fraction  by  a  fraction.  (2) 
Multiplication  of  a  fraction  by  an  integer.  (3)  Multiplication  of  an 
integer  by  a  fraction.  New  Types.  (4)  Multiplication  of  a  mixed 
number  by  an  integer.  6  3-9  X  12.  I  5  )  Multiplication  of  an  integer 
by  a  mixed  number.     36  X  3^4. 

V.  Denominate  Numbers — Oral:  Review  measures  of  first  two 
months.  Teach  Linear  or  Long  Measure  and  what  it  is  used  for. 
(Linear  Measure  is  used  in  measuring  lengths  or  distances.)  Teach 
the  number  of  feet  and  yards  and  rods  in  a  mile.  Meaning  and  find- 
ing of  perimeters  of  square  or  rectangular  surfaces.  Drills:  Changing 
units  of  one  denomination  to  the  next  higher  or  lower  denomination. 
How  many  inches  in  3.  9.  18  ft.?  How  many  feet  in  24,  72,  75  in. 
Inches  in  1  yd. ?  12  yds.?  etc.  Yds.  in  15.  24  ft.  Find  5/12  of  72,  60,  108 
inches.  2/z  of  27,  48,  36  yds?  Oral  Problems — Reduction  ascending 
and  descending.  (1)  How  many  inches  in  2y2  ft.?  (30.)  (2)  At  3c.  an 
inch  what  will  2  ft.  of  wire  cost?  72c.  (3)  If  a  yd.  of  silk  costs  60c, 
what  will  1  ft.  cost?  6  in.  cost?  20c.  10c.  References,  Walsh's 
Primary  Arithmetic,  Book  If,  page  250:  Elementary  Practical  Arith- 
metic— Durcll-Robbins,  page  170:  Milne's  Practical  Arithmetic,  pages 
136,  137:  Graded  Exercises,  V,  First  Half — Jury-O'Connell-Shallow, 
page  10,  ex.  10;  pg.  20,  ex.  1  to  9. 

Additional  exercises  and  drills  to  be  done  on  paper  and  black- 
boards by  pupils — (  1  )  Draw  a  line  12  in.  long.  Divide  it  into  inches, 
half  inches,  quarter  inches  and  eighths  of  an  inch.  (2)  Draw-  three 
lines  a  foot  long.  Divide  the  first  into  halves,  the  second  into  thirds 
and  the  third  into  fourths.  (3)  Losing  1  inch  for  1  foot,  draw  a  line  7 
feet  long. 

To  teach  Perimeter  of  Rectangles  or  Squares — (1)  Review  what 
has  been  taught  in  4B.  (2)  Review  terms,  length,  width,  breadth. 
Have  children  draw  squares  and  rectangles  of  different  sizes.  Use 
scales  %  in.  =  1  ft.  or  1  in.  \A  in.  =  1  ft.  or  1  in.  1  in.  =  1  ft. 
Teach  perimeter  means  measuring  the  distance  around  the  edge  of  a 
square  or   rectangle.  ( 3 )    Teach   rule — The   sum   of   all    sides   of  a 

figure  is  called  its  perimeter  or  Per  =2  X  (1  +  w).  (4)  Simple 
problems  in  finding  perimeters  of  floors,  ceilings,  lots,  plots,  etc. 

Oral  Problems — From  Graded  Exercises — Jury-O'Connell-Shallow. 
(1)  A  window  pane  is  9  in.  long  and  7  in.  wide.  What  is  the  dis- 
tance around  the  edge"-'  i.i2.)  (2)  How  many  ft.  of  fi  will  it 
take  to  go  around  a  table  cover  that  is  12  ft.  long  and  8  ft.  wide5 
(40.)  (3)  The  perimeter  of  a  rectangle  5  ft.  by  3  ft.  is?  16  ft.  Ref- 
erences: Nichols"  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  I',  page  18; 
Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  I.  pages  46.  47.  48;  Every- 
day Arithmetic.  I — Hoyt  &  Feet,  pages  14,  15.  16;  Graded  Exercises. 
V,  First  Half— Jury.  O'Connell.  Shallow,  page  21,  ex.  1,  2.  3.  4. 

Written  Problems  on  lb-nominate  Numbers — (1)  A  fence  is  900 
ft.  long.  How  many  yds.  long  is  it?  (300  yds.)  (3)  At  25c.  per 
yd.,  what  will  369  yds.  of  silk  cost?  $92.25..  (3)  A  dealer  bought 
864  yds.  of  muslin.     Hi        Id  How  many  yds.  did  he  sell?     540  yds. 

(4)   Change  9674  ft.  to  in.     116,088  in. 

Written  Problems — Perimeter — (  1  )  Kind  the  perimeter  of  a  rect- 
angle 20  ft.  long,  I6y2  ft.  wide.  7i  ft.  (2)  How  far  did  a  hoy  walk 
if  he  went  once  around  a  rectangular  field  96  ft.  long  and  54  ft.  wide? 
300  ft.  (3)  How  much  will  it  cost  to  fence  a  lot  7  ft.  by  <>'  i't.  at  10c. 
a  foot.     $3.30 

I  I.  Problems — Of  one  and  two  operations.  Similar  to  first  two 
months.  Special  Types — Review — Finding  one  or  more  of  the  equal 
parts  of  numbers  New  Tyf'c — Finding  what  fraction  one  number  is 
of  another. 
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VII.  Bills—  Study  of  model  bills  continued.  Special  attention  to 
be  paid  to  items,  cost  of  items  and  amount  of  bill.  For  Model  Bills 
see  references  given  for  second  month.  Additional  bills  may  be  found 
in  Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  I—Hoyi  i  pages  67,  68;  Walsh's 
New  Primary  Arithmetic,  Part  II,  pages  246,  247  an  I  248;  The  Pupil's 
Arithmetic,  Bool;  II' — Byrnes,  Richman  &r  Roberts,  page  88. 

VIII.  Terms  and  Signs — Same  as  first  and  second  months. 
Problems  based  on   Addition —  (1)    Mr.  Smith  paid  $34  for  a  cow, 

$145  for  a  horse,  $87.50  for  a  carriage  and  $35.75  for  a  harness.  Find 
the  entire  amount  paid.  $302.25.  (2)  A  merchant  bad  $87.75  in  his 
cash  drawer  at  the  opening  of  business,  i  le  took  in  during  the  day 
$32.25;  $2.87;  $39.70;  $9.85;  $.75;  $2.40;  $27.09;  $9.87;  $25;  $.50; 
$3.20.  How  much  cash  had  be  on  hand  at  the  close  of  business? 
$241.23.  (3)  A  railroad's  receipts  for  six  months  were  $125,632; 
$119,847;  $134,569;  $128,376;  $130,003  and  $135,284.  What  were  the 
total  receipts?  $773,711.  For  additional  examples  and  problems  see 
references  given  for  first  two  months.  Additional  references — Har- 
vey's Practical  Arithmetic.  Ilk.  II.  pages  22.  23.  24.  25,  26,  27,  28,  29; 
!.<'  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  I',  page  97;  Walsh's 
New  Primary  Arithmetic,  Part  II,  pages  180,  181. 

Dollars  and  Cents—  (1)  $260,371  —  $40,2S2  =  $220,119.  (2) 
$50,000.00  —  $.05  =  $49,999.95.  (3)  Find  the  difference  between  700 
dollars  and  700  cents.    $693.     (4)  $505.05  less  $444.44  =  ?    $60.61. 

Problems  based  on  Subtraction — (1)  Sold  a  horse  for  $130.75, 
which  was  $20.25  more  than  I  paid  for  him.  Find  cost.  $110.50.  (2) 
A  merchant  having  $3451  spent  $1963  for  dry  goods  and  the  remainder 
for  groceries.  Cost  of  groceries?  $1488.  (3)  A  sugar  refinery 
shipped  210.807  lbs.  at  one  time  and  12,756  lbs.  at  another  time.  How 
many  lbs.  greater  was  the  first  shipment?  198,051  lbs.  Additional 
references :  See  those  given  for  first  two  months.  Other  examples  and 
problems  based  on  subtraction  may  be  found  in  Dubb's  Practical  Arith- 
metic, pages  29,  30.  9.  10;  Walsh's  Xe~o  Primary  Arithmetic,  II,  page 
181;  Nichi  ns  i>;   Arithmetic,   I',  page  6;   Har- 

vey's Practical  Arithmetic,  pages  35,  36. 

Multiplication-^  i  375,625  X  625  =  234.390.000.  (2)  729.729  by 
729  =  531,972.441.  (3)  456,789  by  876  =  400,147,164.  (4)  907,405  by 
905  =  821,201,525.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  speed,  ac- 
curacy   and    proofs    of   multiplication. 

Problems  based  on  Multiplication — (1)  If  there  are  84  bars  of 
soap  in  one  box.  bow  many  bars  in  108  bo\'  (2)   Cost 

of  512  I.Ms,  of  flour  barrel.     $3200.     (3)   If  the  water  supply 

for  a  city  averages  3.456.789  gal.  daily,  bow  many  gal.  would  supply 
it  for  359  days?     1.240.987.251   gal. 

Division—  (1)  What  is  %  of  9,876,543,120  =  1,234,567,890.  (2) 
297,693  -^-  93  =  3201.  (3)  7,176,000  -r-  96  =  74.750.  (4)  98.374  -r-  2000 
(short  method  only)   =  49  374/2000. 

Problems  based  on  Division — (1)  216,972  in.  of  wire  were  cut  into 
4-in.   nails.     How   many    nail  i    During   a 

certain   month   a   flour   mill  manuf;  lour,  which 

:  ut  into  barrels  of  196  lbs.  each.  How  many  barrels  were  filled? 
2808  bbls.  (3)  A  dealer  bought  144  balls  for  $90.  What  was  the 
cost   of  each?     $.625.      For   additional    exerci  nples   and    prob- 

lems in  multiplication  and   division,  see   The  Pupil's  Arithmetic,  IV — 
Byrnes,  Richman  &  Roberts,  pages  9.  13;  Walsh's  New  Primary  Arith- 
metic, IF.  pages  190,  185,  181,  173,  172.  207.  208;  see  also  referent 
first  two  months. 

Problems  based  on  one  or  two  fundamental  operations — (1)  A  own 
a  farm  of  5180  acres.  B  one  of  4256  acres,  and  C  one  of  392  acres. 
How  many  acres  do  they  all  own?  9828  acres.  (2)  If  I  have  in  one 
bank  $1095.54,  in  another  $985.97,  and  in  a  third  $809.18.  how  much 
must  I  borrow  to  enable  me  to  build  a  house  worth  $6500?  $3609.31. 
(3)   A  merchant  1  bbls.  of  flour  at  $9  a   ba 

4W)  bbls.  at  $9.50  a  barrel  and  the  remainder  at  $8.50  a  bbl.  What 
was  his  total  profit  or  loss?  $12  gain.  For  additional  problems  see 
references   given    for   first   and    second    months.  -1    problems 

may  be  selected  from  Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic.  Part  II,  pages 
170,  171,  176,  177. 

Factoring—  Prime  Factois  of  (1)  546  =  2,  3,  7,  13.  (2)  1001  = 
7,  11.  13.  (3)  1.001  =  7,  11.  13.  (4)  1309  =  7.  11,  17.  (5)  576  = 
2,  2,  2.  2.  2.  2.  3,  3.  For  additional  examples  see  Dubb's  Arithmetical 
Problems,  pages  75  and  76;  Milne's  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  page  73; 


Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  I,  page  61;   Walsh's  New 
Primary  Arithmetic,  II,  page  213. 

Least  Common  Multiple— (1)  3.  4,  12,  16  =  48.  (2)  4,  6,  3,  5,  8, 
20  =  120  (strike  out  4,  3,  5).  (3)  24,  30.  40  =  120.  (4)  14,  la  21  = 
126.  Additional  examples  may  be  found  in  Walsh's  New  Primary 
Arithmetic,  II,  page  217,  and  in  references  given  for  second  month's 
work. 

Addition  of  Fractions  and  Mixed  Numbers — Common  Denomi- 
nator to  100.  (1)  32J4  +  19%  +  6>/2  +  8  12/25  =  66  83/100.  (2) 
63  1/10  +  3%  +  2  1/6  +  5%  +  7  7/12  =  82  19/60.  (3)  2844  + 
56%  +  29^  +  12  7/10  =  127  47/60.  (4)  39%  +  83  11/12  +  18%  + 
12  7/10  =  15554.  (5)  38  11/30  +  52  9/20  +  48-%  +  12%  =  152  19/60. 
(6)  62  6/7  +  21  8/9  +  14%  +  29  2/21  -  128  32/63.  Additional  exam- 
ples in  addition  of  fractions  may  be  found  in  Dubb's  Practical  Arith- 
metical Problems,  pages  87,  88;  Milne's  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  page 
90;  Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic.  II.  page  218;  The  Pupil's  Arith- 
metic, by  Byrnes,  Richman  &  Roberts,  Book  IV,  page  34.  (See  also 
references  of  second  month.) 

Subtraction  of  Fractions— Four  Types—  (1)  65  11/12  —  57  5/16  = 
3  3/16.  (2)  208  11/12  —  128  19/20  =  79  29/30.  (3)  251  8/21  — 
27  17/35  =  223  94/105.  (4)  123  13/24  —  80  13/32  =  43  13/96.  (5) 
9000  —  836  3/15  =  8163%.  (6)  9687  36/50  —  783  8/50  =  8904  14/25. 
For  additional  type  examples  in  subtraction  of  fractions  see  references 
given  for  second  month.  Also  Milne's  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  pages 
92  and  93;  Nichols1  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  V,  page  129; 
Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,  II,  pages  196  and  219;  Harvey's 
Practical  Arithmetic,  II,  pages  94,  95,  96;  Graded  Exercises  in  Arith- 
metic. V,  first  half,  by  Jury,  O'Connell  &  Shallow,  page  13,  ex.  5.  9, 
10;  pg.  17,  ex.  2,  3;  pg.  19,  ex.  4,  8,  10. 

Problems  based  on  Addition  and  Subtraction  of  Fractions  and 
Mixed  Numbers — (1)  How  much  added  to  the  difference  between 
15  2/9  bu.  and  744  bu.  will  make  14%  bu.?  (7  11/72.)  (2)  A  worked 
22  31/48  days,  B  19  29/60  days.  How  much  longer  did  A  work  than 
B.?  3  13/80  days.  (3)  A  horse  travelled  48  3/10  mi.  in  one  day,  5644 
mi.  the  next,  40  12/32  mi.  the  third,  and  45  27/40  the  fourth.  I  low- 
far  did  he  travel  in  all?  191  1/10  mi.  Additional  problems  in  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  of  fractions  and  mixed  numbers  may  be  found 
in  Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic.  I,  pages  9,  69;  Walsh's  Pri- 
mary Arithmetic,  II,  pages  220,  221,  184.  See  also  references  for  sec- 
ond  month. 

Combination  of  Addition  and  Subtraction  of  Fractions—  (1) 
(83/16  +  6%)  -  (83/16  -  6%)  =  13%.  (2)  14%  -  8J4  -  3 
4%  =  6  31/40.  (3)  4%  +  3J/J  —  6  5/7  +  17  1/6  —  9%  =  8  86/105. 
For  additional  examples  see  second  month's  plan  and  Milne's  Inter- 
mediate Arithmetic,  page  94;  Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic, 
Part  I,  page  66;  Dubb's  .  Irithinetica!  Problems,  page  90. 

Changing  Improper  Fractions  to  Mixed  X umbers  and  I 'ice   Versa 

—(1)  97  17/18  =  1763/18.     (2)  749/19  =  39  8/19.     (3)  584/73  =  8. 

I  i   575/25  =  23.     (5)   567/84  =  6%.     (6)  278/19  =  14  12/19.     (7) 

786/95  =  8  26/95.     For  similar  examples  see  references  and  examples 

given  in  the  second  month's  plan. 

Multiplication  of  Fractions  -(A)  Fraction  by  a  Fraction — See 
second  month's  plan.  Additional  examples:  (1)  %  X  4/7  =  5/14. 
(2)  8/9  of  36/37  =  32/37.    (3)  12/17  X  10/13  =  120/221.     (4)  %  X 

%  x  %  x  %  =  %.  (5)%x%x  9/11  x  14/15  =  49/88. 

(B)  Fraction  by  an  Integer  and  Integer  by  a  Fraction — See  sec- 
ond month's  plan.  Additional  examples:  (1)  75  X  4/35  =  8  4/7.  (2) 
5/9  by  21  =  11%.  (3)  %  by  32  =  26%.  (4)  29  by  7/15  =  13  8/15. 
(5)  %  of  125  =  75.     (6)  %  of  $120  =  $45. 

I  I  I  Multiplication  of  Mixed  Numbers— I.  Multiplication  of  a  mixed 
number  by  an  integer:  Method— Cancellation.  (1)  3Y-,  X  75  =  240. 
(2)  4%  X  36  =  168.     (3)  5%  X  24  =  126.     (4)  7%  X  16  =  116. 

II.  Integer  by  a  mixed  number:  (1)  48  X  5%  =  248.  (2) 
96  X  4  1/12  =  392.  (3)  6X3)4  =  19%.  (4)  27/56  X  96  X  8  1/12  = 
374    1/7.      For  1    examples    see   Du  Irithmetical    Prob- 

lems, pages  91  and  92;  Pupil's  Arithmetic,  IV— Byrnes,  Richman  &■ 
Harvey's  Practical  Arithmetic,  pages  100,  101. 
References  given  for  second  month's  work. 

Problems  based  on  Multiplication  of  Fractions  and  Mixed  Num- 
bers—(I)  A  hotel  in  one  month  used  31  lbs.  of  coffee  and  7%  times 
as  much  sugar.  How  much  sugar  was  used?  235%  lbs.  (2)  Cost 
(Continued  on  page  144.) 
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ARITHMETIC— 5B 
II.  Common  Fractions.    Oral  Exercises. — Nichols'  Graded 
Lessons  in  Arithmetic.     Hook  !'.     Pages  22,  23.    Reduce  to 
higher  tonus — 2/5  to  fifteenths;  3/4  to  sixteenths. 
'  Reduce  to  lower  terms— 11/44,  30/36,  9/27,  16/32,  15/45. 
Change  to  mixed  numbers— 19/6,  8/3,  21/9,  35/8,  30/7. 
Add— 4  1/2  +  3  1/2  +  4  +  6 ;  2  1/3  +  4  1/4  +  2  3/4  + 

1  2/3 ;  7  +  6  +  4  2/3  +  2  1/3 ;  7  1/4  +  41/2  +  23/4  +  5; 

2  5/6  +  7  +  4  1/3  +  8. 

Subtract— 17  1/2  —  4  1/4;  26  1/2  —  9  1/3;  17  —  4  1/2; 
27  —  9  1/3;  9  1/5—8  1/10;  15  1/2  —  6  1/4;  11  1/2  - 
4  1/8;  17  1/2  —  8  1/3;  11  1/3  —  7  1/6;  9  1/2  —  2  1/6. 

Walsh's  Grammar  Scliool  Arithmetic.  Part  I.  Pages  2, 
7,  13.  Change  to  mixed  numbers— 12/3,  15/4,  17/2,  18/6, 
23/4,  21/8,  5/6. 

Subtract-16  11/12  --  13  7/12;  49  19/20  -  -  17  13/20; 
38  23/24  —  29   11/24;   18  8/15  -  -   14  3/15;  27   15/16  - 

19  11/16;  27  9/10  —  16  1/10;  28  7/16  —  13  5/16;  47  7/9  - 
29  5/9;  36  11/14  —  18  5/14;  32  17/18  --  18  7/18. 

Divide— 1   1/2  -=-  1   1/2;  4  1/2  -f-  1  1/2;  7  1/2  -=-  1  1/2; 

3  H-  1  1/2;  6  -  1  1/2;  9  -  1  1/2;  5  --  1  1/4;  6  -H  1  1/4; 
10  -;-  1  1/4. — Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic.  Part  I. 
Pages  5,  7,  10.  14,  78.    23  1/2  +  63  1  /4  +  7  2/5  +  3  3/10; 

73  1/4  +  8  1/3  +  39  3/10  +  16  1/2;  93  2/3  +2  1/6+ 

74  5/12  +  6  1/8 ;  1 1  2/7  +  3  1/2  +  20  3/14  +  5  1/7 ;  18  1/3 
+  72/5+9  3/10  +  1/5.  35  3/4  —  82/5;  63  1/2  —  9  1/14 ; 
27  3/8  —  17  1/3;  55  5/6  --  25  3/4;  105  3/10  —  8  1/4. 
215  2/3  X  17  =  ?    417  3  /7  X  20  =  ?    619  9  /10  X  19  =  ? 

Multiply— 163  2/3  X  75;  509  4/5  X  213;  6089  5/6  X 
1004;  103  3/4  X  17;  308  2/7  X  156;  1607  2/7  X  2340.  62  1/2 
-*-  12  1/2;  97  3/4  -=-  5  3/4;  187  1/2  -f-  12  1/2;  193  3/4  -r- 
7  3/4;  SI  1/4  -f  6  1/4;  166  2/3  -H  33  1/3;  3/20  -4-  9/16; 
4/11-7-6  2/11  ;  8  7/15  -r-  3  4/7;  5  -f-  1  3/4;  11/24  -4-  8  5/24; 
9  7/9  ^_  3  4/5  ;  8  2/9  -=-  11 ;  4/9  -=-  5/6 ;  I85/  -^  %.— Nichols' 
Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  Book  V.  Pages  44, 
48,  51.  7y3  +  2  1/2  +  8  1/9  +  4  1/6;  9  3/8  +  5  1/5  + 
2  1/4  +  6  1/2 ;  8  3/5  +  71/3  +  2  1/2  +  5  3/4. 

Subtract— 64  3/4  —  39  2/3;  52  1/5  —  27  2/3;  42  4/9   — 
25  5/6 ;  75  1/3  —  46  1 1/20 ;  90  2/5  —  29  7/8.    5  3/4X4  2/5  ; 

4  2/3X3  1/2;  16  1/2  X  4  3/5;  6  2/3  X  3  1/3;  8  2/3  X 
6  2/7 ;  6  3/4  X  5  7/8 ;  20/2  X  32  1/5  ;  27  1/5  X  25  1/3  ;  15% 
X   15  2/3;  42  1/3  X  66  5/6;  24  1/2  X  30  5/8;  15  1/4  X 

20  2/3 ;  42  3/8  X  72  1/3 ;  30  1/2  X  22  2/5 ;  24  1/7  X  28  1/4. 
Divide-4  3/5  -f-  6  9/10 ;  84  3/8  -=-4  1/2;  28  4/5  --  4  1/2 ; 

4  3/8  -f-  1  3/8 ;  8  4/9  -^  12  2/3 ;  45  5/8  --  12  1/2 ;  16  3/4  -H 
12  1/2;  3  5/8  H-  6  3/4;  14  3/8  -4-  17  1/2;  9  1/14  -4-  32  5/7; 
24  1/2  -  2  1/3;  9  3/5  -H  5  5/6;  5  3/8  -  7  5/6;  2  1/3  -- 

5  1/4;  6  2/3  -^  4  4/9. 

III.  Decimals. — Notation  and  numeration  of  decimals 
(5  orders).    Review  3  orders.    New  4  and  5  orders. 

Read— 1.348,  16.4324,  13.0009,  8.17645,  3.1275. 

Write. — 1.  85  hundredths.  2.  218  hundred-thousandths. 
3.  564  and  8-thousandths.  4.  4361  ten-thousandths.  5.  65 
hundred-thousandths. 

Nichols'  (i railed  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  Bool'  I'.  Page  31. 
Read  the  following:    2.05,  .205,  20.05,  .101,  100.001,  400,004. 

Write  decimally:  7/10;  36/100;  17/1000;  81/10;  7  3/10; 
86  5/100;  19  26/1000;  5  1/1000.—  Walsh's  Grammar  School 
Arithmetic.    Part  I.     Page  121.     Read  the  following:     .0346; 


25.001..'.  I;         300.0;  654.15;         3.25');         2300.00021. 

Buker-Felter  Arithmetic,  Page  118.     Read  these  decimals: 
.5,  .76,  .00",  .05,  .412,  .(,03,  .1.  ,04,  .012,  .108,  .307,  .020.   Write 
as  decimal  fractions :     Six-tenths,    five-hundredths,    fourfc 
hundredths,  six-thousandths,  one  hundred  twenty-three  thou- 
sandths, four  hundred  seven  thousandths. 

Read  these  mixed  decimals:  4.6,  43.007,  4000.18,  630.603, 
15.15,  2.018,  72.107,  7000.007. 

\ildition  and  subtraction  of  decimals  (4  and  5  orders). — 
Dubbs1  Arithmetical  Problems.  1.  Add  1.1;  2.22;  2.333; 
4,4444.  2.  .3  +  .05  +  .017  +  .2639  -|  .15625  +  .21284  =  ? 
3.  Find  (lie  sum  of  12.25;  21.');  32.015;  45.0019;  50.05; 
89.0336.  4.  Add  9  and  34  thousandths;  17  and  51  hun- 
dredths; 18  and  0843  ten-thousandths;  23  and  39269  hundred- 
thousandths;  31   and  .37901. 

1.  From  137.34  take  49.27.  2.  From  200.456  take 
169.58.    3.    From  923.16  take  72'?. 286. 

Buker-Felter  Arithmetic.  Add:  1.  S67.0251,  65.0028, 
910.1707,  808,001;  2.  1.1017,35.9099,64.7203,  114.0114;  3. 
.018025,  .60061,  .17001,  .0012. 

Subtract— 1.  $09,062  —  $17,915;  2.  506.982  —  505.899; 
3.  1256  —  125.6636.  Problems  involving  addition  and  sub- 
traction of  decimal   fractions,  page   124. 

Reduction  of  decimals  to  Common  Fractions.  $.25  = 
25/100  or  1/4  of  $1 ;  .25  ==  25/100  or  1/4;  .16  =  1  +  100  or 
4/25;  .5  =  5/10  or  1/2.  Rule. — To  reduce  a  decimal  frac- 
tion to  a  common  fraction,  write  the  denominator  of  the  deci- 
mal, and  reduce  the  fraction  to  lowest  terms. 

Reduce  to  common  fractions. — .75;  .15;  .50;  .45;  .03;  .65. 
Kffect  of  moving  the  decimal  point. — Compare  $.25  and 
$2.5  (or  $2.50).  What  change  has  been  made  in  the  num- 
bers? $2.50  is  how  mam  times  $.25?  Moving  the  decimal 
point  one  place  to  the  right  has  made  the  number  ten  times 
larger.  Compare  $.25  and  $25.  What  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  number?  $25  is  how  many  times  $.25?  Moving 
the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  right  has  made  the  num- 
ber one  hundred   times   larger. 

Multiply  by   10— .86,  .54,  .173,  4.37.     Multiply  by   100— 
H.7S.  16.352,  .807,  .95.    Compare  $40  and  $4.0.     Whal  1  h 
has  taken  place  in  the  number?    $4  is  what  pari  of  $40?    Com- 
pare $100  and  $1.00.     What  change  has  taken  place  in   the 
number?     $1   is  what  part  of  $100? 

Moving  the  decimal  point  one  place  to  the  left  divide 
number  by  10;  moving  it  two  places  to  the  left  divides  it  bv 
100. 

Divide  by  10—45.7,  6.35,  412.9.  Divide  by  100— 4o.7. 
312.68,  4.37.  References:  Stone-Mills  Arithmetic.  Inter- 
mediate. Pages  MS,  1  |o.  Buker-Felter  Arithmetic.  Part  I. 
Book  II.  Pages  124,  125,  126.  Milne's  X.  )'.  State  Arith- 
metic.   Pages  237,  245. 

Multiplication  of  Decimals. — Multiplying  an  Integer  by  a 
Decimal:  Multiply  3  by  .2.  .2  =  2/10;  3  >(.2  =  3X  2/10  = 
6/10  or  .6.     When  multiplying  an  inte  nths  point  off 

one  decimal  place  in  the  product.  Multiply  6  by  .2.  .2  = 
2/10;  6  X  .2  =  6  X  2/10  =  12/10  or  1.2.  Multiply  6  bv  .02. 
.02  =  2/100;  6  X  -02  =  6  X  2/100  =  12  /100  or  .12.  When 
multiplying  an  integer  by  a  decimal,  poinl  off  in  the  product 
as  many  decimal  places  as  there  are  decimal  places  in  the  mul- 
tiplier. 
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Multiply:     15  by  .2.  17  X  .02,  11  by  .6,  168  X  .24,  12  by      B 


Multiplying  a  Decimal  by  an  Integer:  Multiply.  3  by  2. 
.3  =  3/10;  .3X2  =  3/10  X  2  =  6/10  or  .6.  Multiply  .03  by 
2.  .03  =  3/100;  .03  X  2  =  3/100  X  2/1  =  6/100  or  .06.  In 
multiplying  a  decimal  by  an  integer,  point  off  in  the  product 
as  many  decimal  places  as  there  are  decimal  places  in  the 
multiplicand. 

Multiply:  .05  >  7,  36.7  X  65,  .9  X  6,  85.14  ■  43,  4.13  X 
8,71.58X24.  References:  Buker-Felter  Arithmetic.  Book 
II.  Parti.  Pages  127,  128,  129.  Dubbs"  Arithmetical  Prob- 
lems. Page  119.  Milne's  .V.  )'.  5".  Arithmetic.  Pages,  235, 
237.  23*.  240,  241. 

Buker-Felter  Arithmetic. — Oral  Exercises:  (live  the 
products  at  sight:  20  X  .3,  600  X  .6,  4  1.2,  20  X  .5,  50 
X  .08,  60  X  .012,  20  X  .05,  3  X  -13,  20  X  1.4. 

'.ten  Exercises:    Find  the  products — 27  X  .438,  132  X 
.7052,  .123  X  305.  36  X  1.83,  405  X  23.15. 

Read  and  give  the  products:  .04  X  ".  1.2  X  6.  .005  X 
2",  .008  X  12.  .12       9. 

Dubbs1  Arithmetical  Problems:  Multiply — 1.  137.3  by 
.27.  2.  .473  by  37.5.  3.  9.125  by  36.  4.  18.625  by  4.72. 
5.    S75  b)   .02 

IV.  Type  Problems. — 1.  Finding  one  or  more  of  the 
equal  parts  of  a  number,  2.  Finding  what  fractions  one 
number  is  of  another. 

Fir^t  Type.— 1.     Find  3  8  of  24  quart-.     ;   8,  7/X.  2.   Find 
of  75  yards.     5   5.  4  5.     3.      1 1'   1/3  of  a  class  of  I 
absent,  how  many  pupils  arc  absent? 

Second  Type. — 1.  24  is  what  part  of  36?  2.  18  pt. 
is  what  part  of  54  pt.?  3.  A  hoy  who  had  $.80  spent  $.45. 
Wha  his  money  did  he  spend?     References:     Bukcr- 

Felter  Arithmetic.  I'art  I.  Book  II.  Page-  72.  75.  104,  105. 
ker-Fclter  Arithmetic  Type  I. — 1.  A  hoy  had  56  cents 
and  lost  3/8  of  his  money.  How  much  did  he  lose?  2.  In  a 
school  containing  207  children,  4/9  of  the  pupils  are  boys. 
How  many  sdrF  are  there?  3.  A  man  having  $280,  put  5  7 
of  it  into  the  bank.     How  much  did  he  put   into  the  bank  ? 

Type  II. — 1.  A  merchant  sold  8  brushes  from  a  box  which 
had  contained  12.  What  part  of  the  stock  did  he  sell?  2.  A 
salesman  sold  55  yards  from  a  42-yard  piece  of  embroidery. 
What  part  did  he  sell?  A  man  had  $6,500.  He  spent  $4,500 
for  a  house.  What  part  of  his  money  did  he  spend  for  the 
house  ? 

5  i-  what  part  of  15?  18  is  what  part  of  24?  12  is  what 
part  of  60?    24  is  what  part  of  36?    22-  10 

is  what  part  of  100? 

V.  Calculating  by  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar.  1.  What 
will  20  yards  of  lawn  cost  at  $.25  a  yard?  2.  What  will 
16  pounds  of  tea  cost  at  $.75  a  pound?  3.  Find  the  cost 
of  24  towels  at  $.50  each.  4.  How  man)  hooks  at  8.25  can  be 
bought  for  $8?  5.  How  many  handkerchiefs  at  8. 12  1  2  each 
can  be  bot 

FOURTH  MONTH. 
I.  Integers. — Daily  drills  to  develop  power,  accuracy  and 

alertness.      The    following   table    from    the  'rth-Stone 

Exercise  Book  in  Arithmetic  gives  exercise  in  the  forty-five 
prim 

\           124            264            157            868  189            139 

135             157            664            883  0,4 


«' 


D 


267 

678 

254 

359 

398 

777 

451 

789 

249 

589 

187 

767 

137 

136 

586 

368 

596 

186 

898 

247 

763 

294 

534 

746 

37'' 

397 

194 

287 

687 

944 

316 

839 

45') 

156 

525 

638 

"57 

378 

479 

979 

493 

938 

156 

763 

496 

136 

119 

The  following  tables  from  the  same  book  may  he  used  for 
>ight  work  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division. 
Drill  in  Additii  >n  : 

A 


D 


E 


41 

37 

45 

92 

69 

84 

11 

38 

75 

1 

7 

7 

4 

9 

5 

6 

9 

9 

94 

67 

31 

83 

42 

95 

63 

81 

44 

4 

2 

2 

4 

3 

6 

5 

7 

8 

75 

92 

37 

86 

61 

37 

84 

92 

46 

8 

2 

8 

6 

3 

8 

6 

8 

9 

63 

56 

13 

81 

35 

42 

98 

63 

81 

3 

7 

9 

4 

5 

6 

8 

8 

8 

37 

41 

28 

14 

63 

57 

32 

81 

48 

3 

5 

5 

7 

6 

9 

9 

9 

3 

Addition  by  Grouping. — Take  advantage  of  groups  of  10 


or  20: 


A 

1'. 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

11 

I 

J 

K 

2 

1 

8 

7 

8 

3 

7 

3 

3 

5 

2 

4 

9 

7 

3 

4 

6 

-> 

3 

9 

7 

1 

6 

7 

5 

9 

8 

0 

8 

9 

6 

8 

9 

8 

5 

2 

6 

6 

8 

3 

3 

4 

6 

6 

3 

> 

1 

4 

2 

7 

6 

2 

8 

6 

8 

Addi 

111;  1  [orizontal  Fines  : 

A 
B 

52,341 

(?K57l< 

.U.i -S3 
7'>j>3'> 

"7.<A5 
18.7M 

84.5i,'» 
39,676 

C 

93,765 

57,842 

39,678 

D 

19,876 

30.907 

34,698 

E 

84,375 

26,897 

48,5 

;2i 

86,978 

F 

32,397 

29,189 

83,965 

72.3*, 

Sight 

in  Subtraction : 

\ 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

8 

9 

5 

6 

6 

5 

2 

3 

2 

3 

5 

6 

4 

5 

2 

B 

10 

13 

21 

11 

\2 

10 

11 

14 

12 

11 

1 

4 

9 

2 

9 

3 

3 

9 

7 

6 

C 

14 

16 

10 

15 

14 

16 

10 

11 

14 

13 

5 

9 

2 

7 

6 

7 

4 

7 

8 

8 

D 

10 

12 

15 

11 

12 

13 

11 

13 

10 

11 

9 

3 

5 

9 

6 

4 

7 

5 

8 

E 

15 

17 

15 

12 

10 

11 

14 

10 

13 

12 

9 

8 

8 

5 

7 

5 

7 

6 

9 

8 
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ARITHMETIC— 6A 

(Continued  from  November  1915.) 
(3)  Find  the  cost  of  51  dozen  pens  at  $1.50  a  gross.    (4) 
What  will  1,008  copy  books  cost  at  36  cents  a  dozen? 

4.  Review  problems  in  C.  &  M. —  (1)  Find  the  cost  of 
27,500  pounds  of  sugar  at  $4.75  per  hundred  pounds.  (2) 
What  will  2,750  yards  of  copper  wire  cost  at  $20  per  thousand 
feet?  (3)  What  will  47,500  feet  of  the  same  wire  cost,  at  $5 
per  thousand  yards? 

5.  Test. 

Sixteenth  Week. 

1.  Percentage  Case  I. 

2.  Percentage  Case  II. 

3.  Problem — Given  fractional  part  of  a  number  to  find  the 
number. 

4.  Review  division  of  fractions. 

Seventeenth  Week. 

1.  Review — Percentage  Case  I. 

2.  Review — Percentage  Case  II. 

3.  Review  the  four  processes  of  fractions. 

4.  Review  the  four  fundamental  operations  of  decimals. 

5.  Review  Bills. 

Eighteenth  Week. 

1.  Taxes. — (1)  A  man's  property  is  valued  at  $4,500.  The 
tax  on  the  property  is  %  per  cent..  What  is  the  amount  of  the 
tax.  (2)  The  tax  on  Mr.  A's  estate  valued  at  $35,000  was 
1  per  cent,  in  1900.  In  1914  it  was  1%  per  cent.  How  much 
more  did  the  tax  amount  to  in  1914?  (3)  The  rate  of  taxa- 
tion in  the  town  of  C  is  2  per  cent.  What  is  Mr.  Collard's  tax 
whose  real  estate  is  valued  at  $4,000  and  personal  property  at 
$6,000? 

2.  Insurance. —  (1)  What  must  be  paid  for  $4,800  insur- 
ance on  a  dwelling  at  7/10  per  cent.?  (2)  What  will  be  the 
premium  for  insuring  2/3  of  a  steamer  valued  at  $36,800  at 
%  per  cent.  (3)  A  man  pays  $1,850  to  insure  his  house  valued 
at  $4,500.     Find  the  rate  of  insurance. 

3.  Life  Insurance.     Terms:     Policy  premium  rate. 

4.  Problems  in  insurance  and  taxes. 

5.  Miscellaneous  problems  involving  discount,  taxes,  in- 
surance and  premiums. 

Nineteenth  Week. 
Final  Rez'iezv.—\.  Fractions.    2.  Decimals.    3.  Percentage. 
4.  Percentage.     5.  Special  problems  that  need  reviewing. 

Twentieth  Week. 

1.  Continue  same.  2.  Continue  same.  3.  Business  forms. 
4.  Measurements  ;  all  tables. 

ARITHMETIC— 6A 

Alternative  Plan. 
First   Month. 

I.  Fundamental  operations. — Attention  to  accuracy  and 
rapidity :  6,731  +  978  -f-  6,143  +  927  +  843  +  849 ;  6,942  + 
7,678  +  5,134  +  7,568  +  4,520  +  9,624;  3,792  4-9,876  4- 
5,472  +  8,946  +  6,478  +  3,961 ;  4,679  +  8,946  +  9,478  + 
8,967  +  3,654  +  4,678. 

Subtract  each  of  the  following  numbers  from  100: 
11,  35,  83,  75,  39.  71,  62,   51,  31,   17,  36,   57.    Multiply— 


$3.87  \  42;  75  X  $4.93;  69  >.:  $8.43;  927  X  $5.28; 
579  X  $9.87.  Divide— 3,468  by  75 ;  7,923  by  64;  5.703  by  72; 
73,201  by  173 ;  846,792  by  837. 

Fundamental  Operations. — References. — Graded  Lessons  in 
Arithmetic,  Nichols.  Book  VI,  pages  3-12;  Walsh's  Gram- 
mar School  Arithmetic.  Book  I,  pages  18,  19,  20;  Harvey's 
Practical  Arithmetic.     Book  II,  pages  22,  31,  42,  43,  57,  58,  59. 

II.  Review  common  fractions  and  mixed  numbers.  — 
Add  83%,  39%,  41%;  H4%,  72  1/9,  96%;  4%,  6y3,  4  2/9, 
7  11/12. 

Find  the  difference.— 63  7/12,  13%;  24%,  19%;  18%. 
13  13/16. 

Change  to  mixed  numbers.— 25/7,  29/6,  37/5,  43/8,  65/9, 
75/11. 

Change    to    improper    fractions. — 35%,     16%,    21     9/11, 

65  3/61. 

Reduction. — References — Nichols  Arithmetic,  Book  VI., 
page  17. 

Addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions  and  mixed  numbers. — 
References — Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Nichols  Book  VI., 
page  19:  Walsh's  Arithmetic  for  Upper  Grades,  page  9; 
Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Part  I.,  pages  5,  7,  66. 

Multiplication  and  Division  of  Fractions  and  Mixed  Num- 
bers.—Find—  1.  %X  5/7X7/10;  2.  y4  X  4A  X  3/7 ;  3. 
6/7  X  %  X  7/10;  4.   %  X  2/7  X  8/9;    5.   15%  X  5  7/11. 

Divide— 1.   275-^33%;    2.    181 -^  15%  ;    3.  625 -^  17%  ; 

4.  291  H-  277ys  ;   5.  846  -f-  94%. 

Multiplication  and  division  of  fractions. — References — 
Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  Nichols  Book  VI.,  pages  21,  22, 
25 ;  Walsh's  Arith.  for  Upper  Grades,  page  9 ;  Walsh's  Gram- 
mar School  Arith.,  Book  I.,  pages  10.  11,  14,  63,  74. 

III.  Decimals  (4  operations). 

1.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  decimals.  (5  orders). — 
84.007  +  65.093  +  107.2468  +  92.7653  +  7.90043 ;  76.056  4- 
104.04  +  77.007  +  8.0880  +  14.967;  85.0257  +  6.0387  + 
82.02105  +  7.091  +  35.7361. 

Subtract.— 709.4706  —  8.0509  ;  19.605  —  8.079  ;  85.7536 
—  7.065. 

2.  Multiplication. —  (1)  Integer  by  a  decimal.  (2)  Deci- 
mal by  an  integer.-^15673  X  8.65  ;  75306  X  437 ;  43.788  X  98. 

New— (3)  Decimal  by  a  decimal.— .02  X  -6  =  2/100  X 
0/10  =  12/1000  or  .012  :.  .02  X  .6  =  .012. 

Multiply  as  in  whole  numbers  and  give  the  product  as  many 
decimal  places  as  both  multiplier  and  multiplicand  contain. — 
1.  4.25  X  7.5;  2.  83.65  X  26.4;  3.  8.07  X  19.2:  4.  7.68  X  73; 

5.  6.124  X  .86. 

3.  Division. —  (1)  Dividing  a  decimal  by  an  integer. — 1. 
945.16  —  37;  2.  23.265  -4-  48 ;  3.  17.882  -^  56 :  4.  9.057  -^  39 : 
5.  16.593  H-  74.  New. —  (2)  Dividing  a  Decimal  by  a  Decimal 
—Compare  4-h-2;40-^20;400-^  200.  Principle  :  Multiply- 
ing both  dividend  and  divisor  by  the  same  number  does  not 
change  the  quotient.  Divide  6.6  by  .3  If  we  multiply  divisor 
and   dividend   by    10  by   moving  the   decimal   point   we  have 

66  -=-  3  =  22.  Divide  2.48  by  .08.  This  time  we  must  mul- 
tiply both  dividend  and  divisor  by  100.  2.48  -f-  .08  becomes 
248-^8  =  31.  Rule:  Make  the  divisor  a  whole  number  by 
removing  the  decimal  point,  and  making  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  dividend.  The  decimal  point  in  the  quotient 
should  then  be  written  over  the  decimal  point  of  the  dividend 
as  changed. 
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1.  96.784  -=-  6.8 ;  2.  437.6  -=-  .21 ;  3.  93S.7  -r-  12.4 ;  4.  .6437  -i- 
3.5 ;  5.  49.881  -=-  2.44. 

Decimals  (4  operations). — References — Walsh's  Arith.  for 
Upper  Grades,  pages  20,  21,  22:  Walsh's  Grammar  School 
Arith.,  Book  I.,  pages  27,  28,  29,  30,  124,  127 ;  Morey's  Arith- 
metics, Ad.  Part  I.,  pages  76,  79,  80. 

Reduction  of  decimals  to  common  fractions  and  common 
fractions  to  decimals. 

Express  as  common  fractions. — 1.  0.675  ;  2.  0.875 ;  3.  0.064; 

4.  0.045  ;  5.  0.248. 

Change  to  decimals.— 1.  5/12;  2.  6/13;  3.  5/11;  4.  11/12; 

5.  2/7. 

Reduction  of  common  fractions  to  decimals. — References — 
Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Nichols  Book  VI.,  page  32 ; 
Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Book  I.,  pages  122,  123; 
Walsh's  Arithmetic  for  Upper  Grades,  page  18. 

V.  Problems. — Type  I. — Finding  a  part  of  a  number  — 
1.  If  24S  miles  is  the  entire  distance  between  two  cities,  what 
is  %  of  the  distance?  2.  A  man  who  had  $550  spent  4/11  of 
it  for  a  horse  and  carriage.    What  did  he  pay  for  it  ? 

Type  II. — 1.  A  man  who  earns  $18  a  week  spends  $8  for 
board.  What  part  of  his  salary  does  he  spend  for  board?  2.  A 
farm  that  cost  $6,000  was  sold  for  $9,000.  The  gain  was  what 
part  of  the  cost? 

Calculating  by  C  and  M. 

Problems. — References — Buker-Felter  Arithmetic,  Book 
II.,  Part  II.,  pages  165,  166;  Southworth-Stone  Arithmetic, 
Book  II,  pages  41,  42;  Stone-Mills  Arithmetic,  Intermediate, 
page  27. 

Calculating  bv  C  and  .1/. — Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic, 
Nichols  Book  VI. ,  page  34;  Southworth-Stone  Arithmetic, 
Book  II.,  page  37,  166. 

Second  Month. 

I.  Fundamental  operations. — Attention  to  accuracy  and 
rapiditv.— 73.670  +  4,997  +  6,875  +  55,486  +  79,693  + 
11,587;  86,705  4,« '67  +  8,375  +  96,457  +  88,766  +  8,749; 
$2,469.57  +  901.83  +  4,469.87  +  447.28  +  62.79  +  149.58. 

Subtract.— 457,693  —  59,869 ;  65,838  —  49,684 ;  876,894  — 
739,648. 

Multiply.— 762.873  X  85  ;  739,602  X  297;  902,509  X  374. 

Divide.— 869,476  -=-  68;  734,687  -h  59;  605,368  -f-  126; 
403,684  -r-  345.    See  references  for  first  month. 

II.  Common  fractions  and  mixed  numbers. 

Add.-%,  %,  11/12,  H;  19  3/59,  1634,  7/10,  19/20; 
16,  24  8/9,  3/4,  1  7/12. 

Find  the  difference.^7^,  39  11/12;  56^,  43  17/24;  6V/4, 
19  7/12. 

Multiply.— 4/11  X  33/48;  2/9  X  15/42;  7/13  X  39/49; 
18/19  X  76/90;  14/15  X  45/56;  4/17  X  85/96. 

Cancellation.— 18/24  X  81/72  X  6/27  X  H;  6/10  X 
25/36  X  45/80  X  lA  ;  56/60  X  V(>  X  3/15  X  Vs. 

Divide.— H  -+-  H;  H  -*•  K2;  9/10  -r-  Hi  7/48  -f-  3/16; 
27/32  +  5/16;  7/12  +  4/5. 

See  references  for  first  month. 

III.  Decimals  (4  operations). 


1.  Addition  of  decimals  (5  orders).— 90.007  +  6.4568  + 
19,367  4-  4.5467  +  3,0447  +  8.65 ;  92.06  +  8.0762  +  .9643 
+  .75362  +  7.11  +8.43. 

2.  Subtraction.— 313.5672  —  89.46735;  94.73675  —  9.865. 

3.  Multiplication. —  (1)  Integer  by  a  decimal.  (2)  Decimal 
by  an  integer.  (3)  Decimal  by  a  decimal. — 49645  X  -703; 
6*8735  X  392;  35.68  X  -735. 

4.  Division. —  (1)  Dividing  a  decimal  by  an  integer.  (2) 
Dividing  a  decimal  by  a  decimal.  (3)  Dividing  an  integer  by 
a  decimal. 

Divide.-49.638  -H  62;  347.39  +  86;  509.43  -=-  7.8;  43.765 
-j-  59;  88,673  -r-  A7. 

See  references  for  first  month. 

Reduction. — 1.  Common  fractions  to  decimals.  2.  Decimals 
to  common  fractions. 

Express  as  common  fractions. — .216,  .184,  .045.  Change  to 
decimals.— 7/13,  16/27,  35/54. 

The  ingenious  teacher  can  devise  many  similar  helps  to  give 
variety  to  addition  and  subtraction,  as:  1.  Numbers  written 
at  the  end  of  spokes  of  a  wheel ;  the  number  at  the  hub  to  be 
added  or  subtracted  from  them.  2.  Figures  placed  at  the 
corners  of  a  rectangle  may  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from 
numbers  within  the  rectangle.  3.  Numbers  may  be  arranged 
on  stairs,  on  railroad  ties,  etc.,  to  have  other  numbers  added 
to  or  subtracted  from  them.  4.  Numbers  may  be  written 
around  a  circle  to  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  figure  on 
a  movable  arrow  in  the  middle.  5.  Children  who  give  correct 
answers  may  be  given  the  privilege  of  whirling  the  arrow  into 
place  for  the  next  turn. 

See  the  first  few  pages  of  exercises  in  Arithmetic  No.  I,  by 
Edward  L.  Thorndike. — Prank  D.  Beatty  Co.  Teacher  may 
save  time  for  herself  and  pupils  by  using  this  little  book  and 
judiciously  selecting  such  examples  as  add  1  or  2  to  other  num- 
bers or  subtract. 

Subtraction. — Movable  slips  with  — 1  and  — 2  upon  them 
may  be  put  upon  the  chart  recommended  for  addition  in  such 
a  way  that  the  same  chart  may  be  used  for  rapid  drills  in  sub- 
traction. Constant  use  of  Thorndike's  Number  Exercises  and 
of  Thompson's  Minimum  Essentials  is  also  recommended. 

Measurements. — 1.  A  fish  line  is  7  feet  long.  Two  feet  are 
cut  off.  How  long  is  line  then?  2.  Lay  a  foot  rule  along  a 
mark  in  the  floor  9  times,  marking  off  each  foot  with  chalk. 
Then  mark  off  two  feet  more.  How  many  feet  have  you  meas- 
ured now?  3.  Measure  the  number  of  feet  across  the  end  of 
room.  4.  Place  a  notch  in  the  door  post  5  feet  above  the  floor. 
Place  a  second  notch  1  foot  above  the  first.  How  far  from  the 
floor  is  the  second  notch?  5.  Frank  jumped  4  feet.  Will 
jumped  1  foot  more.     How  far  did  Will  jump? 

Comparisons  and  Fractions. — Continue  dividing  various 
objects  into  halves.  1.  Fold  this  sheet  of  paper  through  the 
middle.  Tell  what  you  may  call  one  part  of  it.  2.  This  figure 
represents  a  pie.  I  cut  it  into  two  equal  parts.  Please  ask  for 
one  part  of  it,  calling  it  by  the  proper  name.  3.  Cut  a  pear  into 
two  equal  parts.  Give  a  name  to  each  part.  5.  Which  half 
would  you  prefer? 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ARITHMETIC— 6B 

Decimals.— Division.— 80.5  -f-  .0115;  9.408  -f-  .84;  3.85  -4- 
8.75.  Harvey s  Practical  Arithmetic.  Book  1.  Page  241. 
120.716  -^  26.82.  Myer's  Arithmetic,  Book  3.  Page  91. 
551.2  -f-  2.08;  636.6  -h  6.4;  15.129  -+-  12.3.  Morey's  Higher 
Arithmetic.    Pages  43  and  44.    .3656  -^  57.6 ;  .02456  -f-  3.07. 

Decimals. — Problems. — A  steamboat  makes  a  trip  of  147 
miles  in  8.4  hours.  Find  the  speed  per  hour.  A  load  of  coal 
contains  1.875  tons.  For  how  many  pounds  does  the  weigher 
make  out  his  slip?  From  a  farm  of  80  acres  there  were  sold 
at  different  times  .75  of  it,  .075  of  it,  and  .0075  of  it.  How 
many  acres  were  left?  Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic.  Page 
162.  How  much  iron  in  89,276  pounds  of  ore  if  .72  of  it  is 
pure  iron?  If  .35  of  a  share  in  a  mining  company  is  worth 
$31.15,  what  is  the  value  of  15  shares?  What  cost  49.76  pounds 
of  raisins  at  12*4  cents  a  pound?  Lippincott's  Practical 
Arithmetic.    Page  151. 

Percentage. — Profit  and  Loss. — Case  I. — A  carriage  that 
cost  $375  was  sold  at  a  loss  of  16^<%.  What  was  the  loss? 
Paid  $240  for  a  span  of  horses,  and  sold  them  at  a  profit  of 
ZV/4%.  What  was  the  gain?  The  cost  of  a  farm  was  $2,475  ; 
the  owner  sold  it  at  a  loss  of  6%%.  How  much  did  he  receive 
for  it?  Dubb's  Arithmetical  Problems.  Page  161.  I  bought 
two  horses  for  $250  each.  I  sold  them  so  as  to  gain  20%  on 
one  and  to  lose  15%  on  the  other.    What  was  my  gain? 

Profit  and  Loss. — Case  II. — Goods  costing  $125  were  sold 
for  $115.  What  per  cent,  was  lost?  Bought  a  watch  for  $75 
and  sold  it  for  $87.50.  What  per  cent,  was  gained?  Dubb's 
Arithmetical  Problems.  Page  162.  What  per  cent,  was  lost  on 
goods  costing  $480  when  $57.60  was  the  loss  ?  Bought  20  rugs 
at  $45  each,  and  sold  them  so  as  to  gain  $150.  What  was  the 
rate  of  gain  ? 

Commission. — Case  I. — I  sold  a  lot  of  real  estate  for  Mr. 
Jones  for  $12,500  on  3y2%  commission.  What  amount  should 
be  sent  him?  A  commission  merchant  sold  a  car  of  lime  for 
$80  and  received  3%  commission.  What  was  his  commission? 
How  much  did  he  remit  to  his  employer?  Advanced  Practical 
Arithmetic.  Durell-Robbins.  Page  236.  A  real  estate  broker 
sells  a  farm  at  $8,000  at  a  3%  commission.  What  is  his  com- 
mission and  what  are  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale?  An  agent 
selling  flour  at  $4,000  received  3y2%  commission.  What  are 
the  net  proceeds  and  what  is  his  commission? 

Commission. — Case  II. — An  agent  sold  560  baskets  of 
peaches  at  90  cents  a  basket  and  charged  $24.70  for  doing  it. 
What  was  his  rate  of  commission?  An  agent  sold  1,470  bushels 
of  oats  at  60  cents  a  bushel  and  charged  $26.46  for  doing  it. 
What  was  his  rate  of  commission?  Advanced  Practical  Arith- 
metic. Durell-Robbins.  Page  237.  My  agent  sells  500  barrels 
of  flour  at  $10  a  barrel,  for  which  he  receives  $250.  What  per 
cent,  commission  does  he  receive?  An  agent  collected  a  debt 
of  $1,200  and  received  $102  for  doing  so.  What  was  his  rate 
of  commission  ? 

Interest. — Find  the  interest  on:  $240  at  6%  for  2  years; 
$256  at  4%  for  3  years ;  $875  at  2%  for  2  years. 

Measurements. — Square. — Reduce  :  5  sq.  ft.  30  sq.  in.  to 
square  inches;  10  sq.  yd.  6  sq.  ft.  to  square  feet;  40  acres  80 
sq.  rds.  to  square  rods.  Stone  Mills  Arithmetic  Advanced. 
Page  7.  Reduce :  6  sq.  rds.  4  sq.  yds.  5  sq.  ft.  to  square  feet ; 
2  acres  56  sq.  rds.  10  sq.  yds.  to  square  feet;  3  acres  24  sq.  yds. 
7  sq.   ft.   to   square   feet.     Reduce  to  higher   denominations : 


17,188  sq.  yd.  944,720  sq.  in.;  16.567  sq.  ft.  39,725  sq.  in. 
Advanced  Practical  Arithmetic.     Durell-Robbins.     Page  168. 

Avoirdupois.— Reduce  :  3  t.  13  cwt.  70  lbs.  10  oz.  to  ounces; 
5  t.  80  lbs.  to  pounds;  6  t.  1  cwt.  15  oz.  to  ounces.  How  many 
firkins  of  butter  each  weighing  31  lbs.  4  oz.  will  be  required 
to  weigh  a  ton  ?  If  there  are  9  oz.  of  iron  in  a  man's  blood,  how 
many  men  would  supply  iron  enough  to  make  a  27  lb.  ball? 
Advanced  Practical  Arithmetic.     Durell-Robbins.     Page  162. 

Business  Forms.— Bills— Hoyt  &  Peet  Everyday  Arith- 
metic. Book  3.  Part  6.  Page  12.  Colaw  &  Ellwood.  School 
Arithmetic  Advanced.  Page  114.  Walsh's  New  Grammar 
School  Arithmetic.  Part  II.  Page  246.  Morey's  Higher 
Arithmetic.  Page  192.  Stone-Mills  Arithmetic' Advanced. 
Page  101.  Lippincott's  Practical  Arithmetic.  Pages  153  and 
154.    Appleton  Arithmetics.    Third  Book.    Page  138. 

Cash  Accounts.— Hoyt  &  Peet  Everyday  Arithmetic.  Book 
3^  Part  6.  Pages  16-18.  Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic.  Page 
17.    Appleton. Arithmetics.     Third  Book.    Page  140. 

FOURTH  MONTH. 

Integers,  Fractions  and  Decimals.— Addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division. 

Percentage.— Per  cent,  as  equivalent  of  a  business  fraction. 
Per  cent,  as  a  two-place  decimal. 

Profit  and  Loss. — Cases  I.  and  II. 

Commission.    Cases  I  and  II. 

Interest.— Finding  interest  for  years  and  fraction  of  a  year. 

Measurements. — Liquid,  Cubic,  Time. 

Problems.— Applied  to  percentage  and  measurements.  Cal- 
culating fractional  parts  of  dollar. 

Integers,  Fractions  and  Decimals.— -Daily  practice  in  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division. 

Percentage.— See  6B  Third  Month. 

Profit  and  Loss.  Case  I.— 1.  Cost  $250,  gain  per  cent.  20, 
gain?  2.  Cost  $4.80,  loss  per  cent.  5,  loss?  3.  Cost  $16,  loss  per 
cent.  Uy2,  selling  price?  4.  Cost  $7.20,  gain  per  cent.  8y3, 
selling  price?  5.  Cost  %22,  loss  per  cent.  20,  loss?  6.  Cost 
$1.44,  gain  per  cent.  16^,  gain?  7.  Cost  $18,  gain  per  cent. 
10,  gain?  8.  Cost  $18,  gain  per  cent.  20,  selling  price?  9. 
Cost  $20,  loss  per  cent.  25,  selling  price?  10.  Cost  $20,  gain 
per  cent.  15,  gain?  11.  What  is  the  gain  on  5  barrels  of  flour 
bought  at  $6  a  barrel  and  sold  at  a  gain  of  33^  per  cent.  ?  12. 
What  is  the  selling  price  of  2  cows  bought  at  $50  each  and  sold 
at  a  loss  of  15  per  cent.?  13.  What  is  the  loss  on  5  suits  of 
clothes  bought  at  $15  a  suit  and  sold  at  a  loss  of  20  per  cent.? 
14.  How  much  is  gained  on  8  yards  of  silk  bought  at  $1.50  a 
yard  and  sold  at  a  gain  of  33}$  per  cent.? 

Profit  and  Loss.  Case  II.— 1.  Cost  $12,  gain  $3,  rate  of 
gain  ?  2.  Cost  $.75,  gain  $.15,  rate  of  gain  ?  3.  Cost  $6.40,  loss 
$.80,  rate  of  loss?  4.  Cost  $8,  Loss  $.50,  rate  of  loss?  5.  Cost 
$2.50,  loss  $.25,  rate  of  loss?  6.  Cost  $6.30.  gain  $.70.  rate  of 
gain?  7.  Cost  $.84,  gain  .12,  rate  of  gain?  8.  Cost  $7.50.  loss 
$1.50,  rate  of  loss?  9.  Cost  $9,  gain  $1.80,  rate  of  gain?  10 
Cost  $6,  loss  $1.50,  rate  of  loss?  11.  What  is  the  rate  of  gain 
on  6  quarts  of  milk  bought  at  6  cents  a  quart  and  sold  at  8 
cents  a  quart?  12.  A  suit  of  clothes  bought  at  $18  is  sold  for 
$21.  What  is  the  rate  of  gain?  13.  What  per  cent,  is  lost  on 
12  yards  of  goods  costing  $1.25  a  yard  and  sold  at  SI  a  yard? 
14.  Coats  bought  at  $20  are  sold  so  as  to  gain  $3.  Per  cent. 
[rain  ? 
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Commission.  Case  I. —  1.  Amount  of  sales  $300,  rate  of 
commission  \y2  per  cent.,  commission?  _'.  Amount  of  sales 
$600,  rate  of  commission  J1.,  per  cent.,  commission?  3. 
Amount  collected  $640,  rate  of  commission  ' .  _■  per  cent.,  com- 
mission? 4.  Amount  of  sales  SI, 200,  rate  of  commission  3 
per  cent.,  commission?  5.  Amount  collected  $800,  rate  of  com- 
mission 2l/>  per  cent.,  commission?  6.  Amount  of  sales  $650, 
rate  of  commission  2  per  cent.,  commission?  7.  Amount 
collected  $240,  rate  of  commission  3  per  cent.,  commission?  8. 
Amount  of  sales  $330.  rate  of  commission  3  per  cent.,  commis- 
sion? 9.  Amount  collected  $130,  rate  of  commission  2  per 
cent.,  commission?  10.  Amount  of  sales  $120,  rate  of  commis- 
sion 4  per  cent.,  commission?  11.  What  is  an  agent's  commis- 
sion for  collecting  a  debt  of  $84  at  the  rate  of  %l/z  per  cent.? 
12.  An  agent  receives  2]  j  per  cent,  commission  for  selling  $800 
worth  of  merchandise.  What  is  his  commission  ?  13.  An  agent 
bought  100  barrels  of  sugar  at  $5  a  barrel.  What  commission 
did  he  receive  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.  ?  14.  1  low  much  did  a 
merchant  have  to  send  his  agent  if  the  agent  purchased  $600 
worth  of  silk  at  a  commission  of  \\'i  per  cent.? 

Commission.  Case  II. —  1.  Amount  of  sales  $500.  commis- 
sion $15,  rate  of  commission?  2.  Amount  collected  $72.  com- 
mission S<>.  rate  of  commission  ?  3.  Amount  of  sales  $700,  com- 
mission $28.  rate  of  commission?  4.  Amount  collected  $200, 
commission  $10,  rate  of  commission?  5.  Amount  of  sales  $600, 
commission  $12.  rate  of  commission?  6.  Amount  of  sales 
SI. 200.  commissi, ,n  $48,  rate  of  commission?  7.  \ mount 
collected  $96,  commission  $12,  rate  of  commission  ?  8.  Amount 
collected  $200.  commission  $12,  rate  of  commission?  9. 
Amount  of  sales  SNUI  mmission  $16,  rate  of  commission? 
urn  iinit  of  sales  $15(1.  commission  $25,  rate  of  commission? 
11.  What  rate  of  commission  is  offered  an  agent  if  he  receives 
S12  for  purchasing  merchandise  at  $400.  12.  An  agent  re- 
ceived $32  for  collecting  a  debt  of  $96.  What  was  his  rate  of 
commission?  13.  What  per  cent,  commission  did  an  agent 
charge  if  he  received  $20  for  selling  200  yards  of  silk  at  $2  a 
yard?  14.  An  agent  bought  30  bags  of  coffee  at  $20  a  bag. 
What  per  cent,  commission  did  be  charge  if  he  received  $24? 

Interest. —  bind  the  interest  on — 1.  $300  at  4  per  cent,  for 
ears.  2.  $200  at  5  per  cent,  for  1  year  6  months.  3.  $500 
at  6  per  cent  for  3  months.  4.  $800  at  4  per  cent,  for  3  months. 
5,  $400  at  4  per  cent,  for  3'_.  years. —  Walsh's  Graded  Mental 
.Arithmetic,  page  209.  Find  the  interest  on  1.  $200  at  4  per 
cent,  for  2'4  years.  2.  $300  at  3  per  cent,  for  lJ/3  years.  3. 
$600  at  4  per  cent,  for  1  -' .;  years.  4.  $500  at  4  per  cent,  for  1 
year  6  months.  5.  $200  at  5  per  cent,  for  2y2  years.  6.  $100 
at  6  per  cent,  for  1  year  8  months.  7.  $200  at  3  per  cent,  for 
1  year  4  months.  8.  $200  at  4  per  cent,  for  1  year  .^  months. 
9.  $150  at  2  per  cent,  for  2  years  4  months.  10.  $250  at  2 
per  cent  for  1  year  <<  months.  11.  $300  at  4  per  cent,  for  1 
year  9  months. 

Measurements.  Liquid. —  1.  How  many  gallons  in  36 
quarts.  In  48  quarts?  In  2  barrels?  2.  What  part  of  a  gallon 
is  a  quart  ?  \  pint  ?  A  gill  ? — .  Idvanced  Practical  Arithmetic — 
Durell-Robbins,  page  173.  3.  What  will  3  quarts  of  molasses 
cost  at  96  cents  a  gallon?  4.  How  many  gills  in  6  pints?  In 
5  quarts?     In  2  gallons?    5.  How  man)  pints  in  24  gills?    In 

tarts?  In  2  gallons?  [n  4  gallons?  6.  How  many  quarts 
in  40  gill> ;-  in  24  pints-  in  4  gallons?  7.  How  many  pints  in 
a  gallon  and  a  quart  ?  8.  When  catsup  is  worth  10  cents  a  half- 
pint,  what  is  it  worth  a  quart?    9.  [f  oil  is    elling  at  16  cents  a 


gallon,  what  is  the  cost  of  a  pint? — ll'alsh's  Graded  Mental 
Arithmetic,  page  36. 

Cubic. —  1.  How  many  cubic  inches  in  half  a  cubic  foot? 
In  ;.t  cubic  foot?  In  2  cubic  feet?  2.  How  many  cubic  feet 
in  ' ,!  cubic  yard?  In  3  cubic  yards?  In  2;.j  cubic  yards?  3. 
What  is  the  difference  between  5  cubic  inches  and  a  5-inch 
cube?  Between  a  2-foot  cube  and  2  cubic  feet? — Advanced 
Practical  Arithmetic — Durcll-Rohbins,  page  171. 

Time. —  1.  How  many  days  in  6  weeks?  In  96  hours?  In 
.i  years?  2.  How  many  hours  in  3  days?  In  480  minutes?  In 
2  weeks?  3.  Which  of  the  following  are  leap  years,  and  win  ? 
1776,  1805,  1826,  1884.  3000.  1836,  1600,  2001.  1640,  1970. 
3456,  1920. — Advanced  Practical  Arithmetic— Durell-Robbins, 
page  177.  4.  How  many  seconds  in  7  minutes?  5.  What  part 
of  a  day  is  6  hours ?    8  hours?    12  hours?    3  hours?    2  hours? 

6.  What    part    of    an    hour    is    10    minutes?      50    minutes? 

7.  Change  each  of  the  following  to  hours :  y2  day,  ]/i  day, 
J.;  day,  '.J  day,  -\,  day,  yi  day,  y6  day,  )A  day.  yk  day,  %  day, 
Ji  day.  1/12  day,  5/12  day.  7/12  day.  11/12  day.  8.  Change 
each  of  the  following  to  hours:  1/24  day.  5/24  day.  7/24  day, 
11/24  day.  9.  How  many  hours  in  2  days ?  In  10  days?  In 
\y2  days?  10.  How  many  minutes  in  3  hours,  20  minutes? — 
ll'alsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic,  page  77. 

Problems. —  hind  the  cost  of:  1.  16  pounds  of  coffee  at  25 
cents  a  pound.  2.  36  cans  of  baking  powder  at  25  cents  a  can. 
3.  84  cans  of  corn  at  5  cents  a  can.  4.  48  chairs  at  $1.25  each. 
5.  96  caps  at  75  cents  each.  6.  444  pairs  of  skate-  at  75  cents 
a  pair. — Appleton  Advanced  Arithmetics,  Third  Book  pages 
12  and  15.  1.  If  2  bushel  of  cider  apples  cost  40  cents,  what 
will  3  pecks  cost?  2.  What  will  5  pints  of  molasses  cost  at  $.80 
a  gallon?  3.  What  is  the  cost  of  54  yards  of  cloth  at  $.16^ 
cents  a  yard?  4.  If  %  of  a  yard  of  cloth  cost  $8,  what  will  2y2 
yards  cost? — Nichol's  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic. 
Book  7.  page  26.  1.  A  man  having  600  sheep  sells  10  per  cent, 
of  them  at  $6  each.  How  much  does  he  receive  for  them?  2. 
A  vessel  carrying  840  bales  of  cotton  has  75  per  cent,  damaged 
by  water.     How  many  bales  are  left  undamaged  ? 

Written. — Integers,  Fractions  and  Decimals. —  Addition 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division. 

Percentage.     Profit  and  Loss. — Cases  I.  and  II. 

Commission. — Cases  I.  and  II. 

Interest. — Finding  interest  for  years  and  months. 

Measurements. — Liquid,  Cubic.  Time. 

Problems. — Applied  to  percentage,  measurements,  fractions, 
decimals  and  ordinary  business  transaction-. 

Business  Forms. — Receipts,  (hecks.  Personal  Accounts. 

Integers,  Fractions  and  Decimals. —  Practice  in  addition 
subtraction,  multiplication  ami  division,  -  See  6B  First  Month. 
Second  Month,  Third  Month. 

Percentage.  Profit  and  Loss.  Case  I. —  1.  Lost  32y2  per 
cent,  on  an  investment  of  $6,200.  Find  the  actual  loss.  2.  Who 
gained  more  money  and  who  gained  a  greater  per  cent. — John, 
who  bought  for  $60  and  sold  for  $65,  or  James,  who  bought  for 
$200  at  a  gain  of  20  per  cent.? — Advanced  Practical  Arith- 
metic—Durell-Robbins.  page  232.  3.  Cost  $482.50,  loss  per 
cent.  8,  loss?  4.  Cost  $969.72,  gain  per  cent.  It.-'.,  selling 
price?  5.  Cost  $480.60.  gain  per  cent.  12  .  gain-  6.  Cost 
$79.84,  1---  per  cenl  is.  -elling  price?  7.  Cost  $480.22.  loss 
per  cent.  19,  loss?  8.  Cost  $230.86,  gain  per  cent.  231/'.  selling 
price?  9.  What  is  the  selling  price  of  480  yards  of  silk  bought 
at  $1.25  a  yard  and  sold  at  a  gain  of  In-";  per  cent.?- 
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ARITHMETIC— 7A 
{Continued  from  November,  1915.) 
State  the  profit  in  buying  the  following  goods  at  the  price 
first  given,  and  selling  at  the  second  price.  12  pounds  mixed 
candy,  $1.92;  25  cents  a  pound;  25  bars  peanut  brittle,  $1.56; 
10  cents  a  bar ;  216  chocolate  bars,  45  cents ;  3  bars  for  a  cent : 
1  dozen  boxes  chocolate  chips.  25  cents  a  box ;  6  pounds  fine 
chocolate  creams,  $2.40;  60  cents  a  pound. 

Mark. — 1.  Give  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  mark  in  United 
States  money.  Give  the  approximate  equivalent.  2.  Give  ap- 
proximately the  value  of:  $1  in  marks;  $20  in  marks:  $100 
in  marks ;  $32  in  marks ;  $120  in  marks ;  $62  in  marks ;  $18  in 
marks ;  4  marks  in  United  States  money ;  40  marks  in  United 
States  money ;  100  marks  in  United  States  money ;  480  marks 
in  United  States  money  :  120  marks  in  United  States  money ; 
32  marks  in  United  States  money :  200  marks  in  United  States 
money.  3.  Find  the  cost  of  5  books  in  marks,  when  the  mark 
if  $.238.  4.  What  is  the  value  of  10  marks  in  United  States 
money?  5.  What  is  the  value  of  100  marks  in  United  States 
money?  6.  What  is  the  value  of  1.000  marks  in  United  States 
money  ? 

Written. — 1.  Fractions.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  division.  2.  Percentage,  a.  Profit  and  Loss.  Cases 
I,  II  and  III.  b.  Commission.  Cases  I,  II  and  III.  c.  Dis- 
count (commercial).  Case  I.  d.  Interest.  Finding  interest 
for  years,  months  and  days.  3.  Measurements.  Meter,  centi- 
meter, liter.  Mark.  4.  Problems.  Applied  to  percentage, 
measurements,  fractions  and  ordinary  business  transactions. 
5.  Business  Forms.    Checks  and  receipts. 

Fractions.— Change  to  lowest  terms:  388/432;  288/342; 
144/216;  425/800:  2000/2240;  1152/3456;  1089/1728; 
4875/5280.— Morey* s  Higher  Arithmetic.  Page  149.  Change 
to  improper  fractions :  87  59/60 :  19  7/24 ;  42  7/25  ;  67  18/37  ; 
95  68/75. — Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic.  Page  149.  Change  to 
mixed  numbers:"  712/79;  300/43;  423/57;  377/60;  887/96; 
7500/91 ;  1728/84;  8692/95;  9075/98.— Morey's  Higher  Arith- 
metic   Page  149. 

Fractions.  Addition,— 3/5  +  7/10  +  11/15  +  13/20  + 
5/12;  %  +  2/7  +  1/14  +  2/3  +  5/21.— Morey's  Higher 
Arithmetic.  Page  25.  1,643  1/12  +  987%  +  5,892%  + 
90%  +  489%  +  6,733%  +  487  4/9;  67  5/16  +  430%  + 
9%  +  5,008%  +  764  5/32  +  98%  +  5,684%. 

Fractions.  Subtraction. — Take  12  13/18  from  16  17/30; 
198  43/72  —  74  31/32;  103  42/77  —  94  19/28;  95  23/66  — 
51  17/24. — Morey'  Higher  Arithmetic.  Pages  25  and  151. 
1,265%  —  877  3/49 ;  589  14/17  —  99  13/21 ;  5,687  141/320 
—  4,998%;  3,762  116/333  —  1,488  2/9;  7,648  1/7  — 
6,782  5/231;  15,500  9/44  —  8,763  7/242;  10,003  18/25  — 
8,429  3/325;  152,004  42/43  —  68,977  11/344. 

Fractions.  Multiplication.— -25/144  X  48/125;  42  11/12  X 
18  3/7;  124/215  X45/93.— Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic.  Pages 
26  and  151.    75  2/9  X  15  7/15  X  16% ;  89  3/7  X  76  8/9  X 

4  4/21;  42  21/25  X  14%  X  16  8/9  X  14/7;  54  8/21  X 
1  12/63  X  16  7/15  X  21  3/11 ;  65  11/12  X  14%  X  25  4/7  X 
67  3/10;  34%  X  12  5/12  X  19%  X  20%. 

Fractions.    Division.— I.  62%  -^  83%  ;  42  6/7  -^  22  2/9; 

5  5/7    20% 

;  •     2.  Simplify  (7/20  X  6%)   +    (1%   X  2%); 

13%   14% 


i  5  4/9  -  3%)  -=-  (3%   1  7/9)  ;  (2%  +  1%)  -  ( 17/20  - 
5/9  X  4/7  2%  -  1% 

3%); : ;  (6%  X  1  7/9)  +  (6%  - 

6%). 

— Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic.  Pages  27,  28,  and  152. 
1,2404/25-=-  14  3/125;  687  7/15  h- 20  7/60;  2,363%  -f-  125%. 
Fractions.  Problems. — 1.  What  is  the  gain  when  1,260 
bushels  of  wheat  are  bought  at  87%  cents  a  bushel  and  sold  at 
93%  cents  a  bushel?  2.  When  hay  was  worth  $16  a  ton,  Mr. 
Parker  sold  1%  tons  to  Mr.  Hatch,  receiving  in  payment  48 
bushels  of  oats  and  $6.40  in  money.  What  was  the  value  of 
the  oats  per  bushel?  3.  When  %  of  a  ship  is  sold  for  $3,780. 
what  is  the  ship  worth?  4.  A  farmer  bought  a  two-horse 
sulky  plow  for  $33.75,  and  by  renting  it  at  75  cents  a  day  re- 
ceived enough  money  to  pay  %  of  the  cost.  How  many  days 
did  he  rent  it  ?  5.  Oscar  lives  2%  miles  from  Paul.  When 
Oscar  has  walked  %  of  the  distance  to  Paul's  home,  how  far 
has  Paul  to  walk  to  meet  him?  6.  If  Mr.  Hawley  owns  3/20 
of  a  mine  and  sells  5/9  of  his  share,  what  part  of  the  mine 
does  he  still  own? — Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic.  Pages  31 
and  32. 

THIRD  MONTH. 

ORAL:  Decimals. — Daily  drills  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division. 

Percentage.  Case  III.  1.  After  spending  50  per  cent,  of 
his  money  a  boy  had  42  cents.  How  many  cents  did  he  spend  ? 
2.  Of  what  number  is  60:  62%  per  cent.?  80  per  cent.?  16% 
per  cent.?  66%  per  cent.? — Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic. 
Page  188.  3.  A  man  received  $50,  which  was  12%  per  cent, 
of  what  was  due  him.  How  much  was  due  him  ?  4.  A  farmer 
spent  20  per  cent,  of  his  money  in  live  stock.  He  spent  $400. 
How  much  money  had  he?  5.  60  per  cent,  of  a  number  is  180. 
What  is  the  number? 

Profit  and  Loss.  Case  I. — 1.  A  man  bought  a  horse  for 
$160  and  sold  it  at  an  advance  of  12%  per  cent.  What  did  he 
obtain  for  the  horse?  2.  Horses  costing  $240  each  were  sold 
at  a  profit  of  10  per  cent.  What  was  the  gain  on  20  horses? — 
Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic.  Page  189.  3.  A  lady 
bought  5  yards  of  material  at  $7.50.  She  sold  it  at  a  gain  of 
33%  per  cent.  What  was  the  gain  on  each  yard.  4.  A  mer- 
chant bought  10  barrels  of  flour  for  $60.  He  sold  them  at  a 
loss  of  16%  per  cent.     What  was  the  selling  price  per  barrel?" 

Profit  and  Loss.  Case  II. — 1.  A  pencil  which  cost  5  cents 
sold  for  6  cents.  What  was  the  gain  per  cent.  ?  2.  A  boy  buys 
newspapers  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  per  100 ;  what  per  cent,  does 
he  gain  by  selling  them  at  1  cent  each? — Walsh's  Graded 
Mental  Arithmetic.  Page  193.  3.  What  was  the  rate  of  gain 
on  2  coats  that  cost  $12  each  and  sold  at  a  gain  of  $9?  4.  What 
per  cent,  was  gained  on  6  yards  of  silk,  that  cost  $1.50  a  yard 
and  sold  for  $12? 

Profit  and  Loss.  Case  III.— 1.  20  per  cent,  is  lost  on  some 
merchandise.  The  loss  was  $2.10.  What  was  the  cost?  2. 
A  tailor  lost  $3  on  each  of  3  coats.  What  w^as  the  cost  of  the 
coats  if  he  lost  25  per  cent.?  3.  A  dog  was  sold  at  a  gain  of 
$3.  This  was  a  gain  of  60  per  cent.  What  was  the  cost  of  the 
dog?  4.  A  merchant  gained  20  per  cent,  on  some  lace.  He 
gained  20  cents  on  a  yard.    What  was  the  cost  of  5  yards. 

Commission.  Case  I.— 1.  An  agent  charges  2  per  cent,  for 
collecting  a  bill  of  $80.    What  is  his  commission  ?    What  does 
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he  remit  to  his  employer?  2.  An  agent  bought  20  barrels  of 
flour  at  $5  per  barrel.  What  was  his  commission  at  2l/2  per 
cent.?  3.  What  was  an  agent's  commission  on  a  sale  of  40 
yards  of  material  at  $1.50  a  yard  if  his  commission  was  4  per 
cent.  ?  4.  What  commission  does  an  agent  receive  for  collect- 
ing a  bill  of  $120  at  a  commission  of  37^4  per  cent.? 

Commission.  Case  II. —  1.  What  rate  of  commission  does 
an  agent  receive  who  charges  $90  for  selling  a  farm  at  $4,500? 
2.  An  agent  receives  $8  for  buying  2.000  gallons  of  oil  at  $.10 
a  gallon.  What  is  his  rate  of  commission?  3.  An  agent  buys 
200  bushels  of  wheat  at  $1.25  a  bushel.  What  rate  of  com- 
mission does  he  charge  if  he  receives  $5  for  his  work?  4. 
What  rate  of  commission  does  an  agent  receive  who  gets  $12 
for  purchasing  20  coats  at  $12  a  piece? 

Co7n»iission.  Case  III. — 1.  An  agent  receives  $12  for  his 
services  in  selling  goods.  What  was  his  amount  of  sales  if  his 
rate  of  commission  was  3  per  cent.  ?  2.  An  agent  charged  $24 
for  collecting  a  bill.  His  rate  of  commission  was  20  per  cent. 
What  was  the  amount  of  the  bill?  3.  What  was  the  amount 
of  sales  if  an  agent  received  $10  at  a  commission  of  5  per  cent.  ? 
4.  What  was  the  amount  of  an  agent's  purchase  if  he  received 
$15  at  a  commission  of  3  per  cent.? 

Discount.  Case  I. — 1.  What  is  the  net  price  on  goods 
marked  $1.80  and  sold  at  a  discount  of  33^  per  cent.?  2. 
Find  the  discount  on  goods  marked  $7.50  on  which  the  rate  of 
discount  is  40  per  cent.  3.  Find  the  discount  and  the  net  price 
on  each  of  the  following:  List  price  $350,  discount  40  per 
cent.;  list  price  $12,  discount  10  per  cent.;  list  price  $15, 
discount  30  per  cent. 

Taxes.  Case  I. — 1.  What  is  the  tax  on  property  assessed 
at  $2,000  if  the  rate  of  taxation  is  2  per  cent.  ?  2.  The  assessed 
value  of  a  piece  of  property  is  $4,000.  The  rate  of  taxation 
is  \l/2  per  cent.  What  are  the  taxes?  3.  What  are  the  taxes 
on  some  property  assessed  at  $2,000  when  the  rate  of  taxation 
is  2l/2  per  cent.? 

Interest. — Find  the  interest  on :  $60  for  3  years  3  months 
at  2  per  cent. :  $40  for  4  years  6  months  at  5  per  cent. ;  $30  for 
2  years  4  months  at  6  per  cent. ;  $75  for  2  years  4  months  at 

4  per  cent. 

Measurements.  Kilometer. — How  many  meters  in  a  kilo- 
meter? In  a  dm.?  In  5  hm. ?  Hm.  in  7  m?  In  70  km.?  In 
77  cm.?  Km.  in  300  hm. ?  In  56  dm.?  In  8  m.? — Advanced 
Practical  Arithmetic. — Durcll-Robbins.  Page  327.  Change 
4,375  in.  to  kilometers;  change  3.874  km.  to  meters;  reduce 
.9375  km.  to  meters ;  change  25  miles  to  kilometers. 

Kilogram. —  1.  Change  375  grams  to  the  fraction  of  a  kilo. 
2.  Reduce  687  centigrams  to  grams. — Walsh's  Graded  Mental 
Arithmetic.     Page  242.     3.  How  many  grams  in  a  kg.?     In 

5  hg.?  In  87  dg.?  4.  Kg.  in  50  g.?  [n  g.?  In  7  dg.? 
In  4  dg.  ? — Advanced  Practical  Arithmetic — Purcll-Robbins. 
Page  331.  5.  Change  10  kilograms  to  pounds.  6.  Change 
5  kilograms  to  pounds. 

Rouble. — 1  873  kopecks  to   roubles.     2.  Change 

1.875  kopecks  to  roubles.  3.  Change  .18  roubles  to  kopecks. 
4.  Change  4.87  roubles  to  kopecks.  5.  Estimating  the  gold 
rouble  at  about  75  cents  approximately  what  is  the  value  of 
$6  in  Russian  money;  $60  in  Russian  money;  $300  in  Russian 
money. 


Pound. — 1.  Change  80  shillings  to  pounds.  2.  Change  120 
shillings  to  pounds.  3.  Change  5  pounds  to  shillings. 
4.  Change  12  pounds  to  shillings.  5.  What  is  the  value  of: 
$15  in  English  money?  $75  in  English  money?  $125  in 
English  money? 

Linear. — 1.  How  many  inches  in  6  ft.?  In  7y2  ft.?  In  1 
yd.  ?  2.  How  many  feet  in  5  yds.  ?  In  2  rds.  ?  In  a  mile  ?  In  60 
in.?  3.  How  many  feet  in  125  in.?  In  3l/2  yds.?  In  1  rd.  2 
yds.  ? — Advanced  Practical  A rith mctic — Durell-Robbins.  Page 
167. 

Problems. —  1.  If  J4  of  a  number  is  36,  what  is  the  number? 
2.  If  .75  of  a  number  is  48,  what  is  the  number?  3.  If  75  per 
cent  of  a  number  is  24,  what  is  the  number?  4.  At  $60  per 
m.  find  the  cost  of  100  boards.    Of  200  boards.    Of  500  boards. 

WRITTEN:  Decimals.  Addition.— 16.25  +  206.09  + 
8.26  +  .7Sy2  +  9.28  +  10.06^;  3.875  +  40.161  +  325.654 
+  .079  +  14.687  +  90.896.— Myers'  Arithmetic,  Book  3,  page 
8.  8.012  +  700.07  +  17.38  +  1,236.5  +  .9  +  3.875  +  7.9  + 
9,605.09.— Myers"  Arithmetic.  Book  3,  page  9.  240.24  +  37.1 
+  1,259.008  +  760.00716  4-  15.005.— Moreys  Higher  Arith- 
metic, page  38. 

Decimals.  Subtraction.— 106.038  —  69.879;  810.02  — 
86.983.— Myers"  Arithmetic,  Book  3,  page  91.  90,900.  — 
900.09 ;  3,000.003  —  2,756.00087.— Morels  Higher  Arithmetic, 
page  160.    6.7  —  5.9107;  109.8  —  43.96072. 

Decimals.  Multiplication.— 31.416  X  2.518;  314.16  X 
251.8.— Myers"  Arithmetic.  Book  3,  page  91.  36.84  X  .0105; 
.0064  X  29— Moreys  Higher  Arithmetic,  page  8.  687.14  X 
6.3205 ;  968.93  X  687.3. 

Decimals.  Division.— 109. 624  -=-  3.86;  548.12  -H  1.42.— 
Myers"  Arithmetic,  Book  3,  page  91.  43.008  -h  4.096;  56.088 
-T-  123.— Moreys  Higher  Arithmetic,  page  44.  109.956  -f- 
3.1416;  3750  -=-  18.75. 

Decimals.  Problems. —  1.  From  a  farm  of  80  acres  there 
were  sold  7.5  acres,  .75  acre,  .075  acre,  and  .0075  acre.  How 
many  acres  were  left?  2.  A  man  having  $450  in  the  bank  drew 
out  .32  of  it  at  one  time  and  .15  of  the  remainder  at  another. 
How  much  had  he  still  on  deposit? — Morey"s  Higher 
Arithmetic,  page  163.  3.  How  many  pounds  of  coffee  can  be 
bought  for  $16.25  if  5]/2  pounds  can  be  bought  for  $1.78jK? 
4.  I  paid  .33  of  a  sum  of  money  for  a  slate,  .17  for  a  book,  and 
.375  for  a  pair  of  skates.  What  part  of  the  sum  was  left? — 
Lippincotfs  Practical  Arithmetic,  page  151. 

Profit  and  Loss.  Case  I. — 1.  Paid  $19.80  for  a  case  of  six 
dozen  slates,  and  sold  them  at  a  profit  of  20  per  cent.  What 
was  the  selling  price  of  each  slate  ?  2.  Paid  $888  for  37  cows, 
and  sold  them  at  a  profit  of  15  per  cent.  Find  the  average 
selling  price  per  head. — Dubbs'  Arithmetical  Problems,  page 
139.  3.  A  grain  dealer  paid  $1,008  for  grain  at  56  cents  a 
bushel.  What  was  the  selling  price  per  bushel  if  he  gained 
12y2  per  cent.  ?    What  was  the  selling  price  of  half  the  quantity  ? 

Profit  and  Loss.  Case  II. — 1.  Sold  a  house  for  $2,125, 
which  cost  me  $2,500.  What  per  cent,  did  I  lose?  2.  Bought 
a  team  for  $450  and  sold  it  for  $531.  What  per  cent,  did  I 
gain? — Dubbs"  Arithmetical  Problems,  page  142.  Find  the 
rate  per  cent.,  when  cost  is  $236  and  gain  is  29.50;  gain  is 
$0.98  and  cost  is  $1.40:  cost  is  $2,350  and  gain  is  $173.90— 
Advanced  Practical  Arithmetic— Durcll-Robbins,  page  224. 
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ARITHMETIC— 7B 

SECOND   MONTH. 

Methods  of  Sending  Money. — Hoyt  &  Peet. — Money  may 
be  sent  by  registered  mail  or  express.  The  fee  for  registering 
a  letter  is  10  cents,  in  addition  to  the  regular  postage.  The 
post  office  authorities  take  every  precaution  against  the  loss 
of  registered  mail,  but  assume  no  risk  beyond  the  value  of  $50 
for  first  class  mail  and  $25  for  third  and  fourth  class  mail.  The 
registered  package  may  be  insured  by  an  insurance  company, 
and  thus  be  fully  protected.  When  requested,  a  receipted  card 
showing  the  date  and  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  registered 
package  is  returned  to  the  sender.  The  name  and  address  of 
the  sender  must  be  plainly  written  on  the  outside  of  a  regis- 
tered package. 

Large  sums  of  money,  particularly  gold,  are  shipped  by 
express.  This  method  is  entirely  safe,  as  the  express  com- 
panies guarantee  the  safe  delivery  of  its  shipment.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  expensive  method  of  sending  money. 

A  cheap,  convenient  and  safe  method  of  sending  money  is 
by  postal  money  order. 

If,  for  example,  you  wished  to  send  to  John  Wanamaker 
in  New  York  for  a  tennis  racquet  that  costs  $1.75,  you  would 
fill  out,  at  your  post  office,  an  application,  giving  the  clerk  $1.75, 
plus  3  cents.  The  clerk  would  fill  out  an  order,  which  you 
would  send  in  a  letter  to  the  store  of  John  Wanamaker  in  New 
York.  Upon  its  receipt,  the  store  would  cash  it  at  the  New 
York  post  office  or  deposit  it  in  a  bank. 

Problems. — 1.  A  postal  money  order  is  to  be  purchased  to 
cover  the  cost  of  36  books  at  85c.  each.  What  sum  of  money 
is  required?  2.  Make  up  five  problems  about  sending  money 
by  means  of  postal  money  orders.  Solve  them.  3.  Using  the 
money  rates  given,  find  the  cost  of  sending  a  money  order  for 
$25,  including  postage.    For  $2.75,  $5.10,  $18,  $11.50,  %72. 

A  bank  draft  is  used  for  sending  money  to  a  distant  place. 

In  emergencies,  money  is  sometimes  sent  to  other  places 
in  this  country  by  telegram. 

Money  may  be  sent  to  a  foreign  country  (1)  by  cable,  (2) 
by  an  international  money  order,  (3)  by  a  foreign  express 
order,  (4)  or  by  a  blank  draft  called  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange. 

( 1 )  Is  the  most  expensive,  but  saves  valuable  time. 

(2)  May  be  bought  at  any  large  post  office,  and  is  payable 
at  the  office  named  in  the  order. 

(3)  Like  any  other  express  order,  may  be  cashed  in  almost 
any  foreign  city  when  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sent  can  be 
identified. 

(4)  Is  easily  cashed  at  a  bank  upon  identification. 
Money  Orders. — Hoyt  &  Peet. — Fees  for  money  orders: 

For  orders  from  $0.01  to  $2.50,  3  cents;  from  $2.51  to  $5.00, 
5  cents ;  from  $5.01  to  $10.00,  8  cents ;  from  $10.01  to  $20.00, 
10  cents. 

A  person  taking  out  a  money  order  gives  the  clerk  who 
fills  out  the  order  the  amount  of  money  to  be  sent,  together 
with  the  cost  of  the  order. 

(Without  pencil.)  1.  I  wish  to  send  $2.50  to  my  cousin. 
who  lives  in  another  city.  In  taking  out  a  money  order  for 
that  amount,  what  fee  must  I  pay?  How  much  money  must  I 
give  the  clerk  in  the  post  office?  2.  How  much  money  must  be 
given  a  clerk  in  taking  out  an  order  for  $5.00?  For  $10.00? 
For  $15.00?  3.  Fred  sent  a  money  order  for  a  two-dollar  sub- 
scription to  the  "Youth's  Companion."    How  much  money  did 


he  need  ?  4.  How  much  money  must  be  given  the  postal  clerk 
in  order  to  send  a  three-dollar  subscription  to  the  "St.  Nicho- 
las"? 5.  Margaret  has  $1.50  with  which  to  send  an  order  for 
flower  seeds.  Out  of  this  amount  she  must  make  an  allowance 
of  3  cents  for  the  cost  of  a  money  order,  and  of  12  cents  for 
postage.  How  much  money  will  she  have  left  with  which  to 
pay  for  the  flower  seeds?  (With  pencil.)  6.  Henry  writes  to 
New  York  for  a  sweater  costing  $3.50  and  a  boy  scout  suit 
costing  $2.75.  He  is  to  enclose  in  his  letter  a  money  order 
covering  the  cost  of  the  two  articles.  How  much  money  must 
he  give  the  postal  clerk?  7.  Frank  orders  by  mail  a  copy  of 
"The  Boys'  Book  on  Handicraft,"  costing, $1.25.  He  takes  out 
a  money  order  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  book  and  12  cents  for 
postage.  In  paying  for  the  order,  how  much  change  should 
he  receive  from  a  two-dollar  bill?  8.  In  taking  out  a  money 
order  for  $5.00,  how  much  change  should  be  received  from  a 
ten-dollar  bill  ?  9.  How  much  change  should  be  received  from 
a  five-dollar  bill  in  taking  out  one  order  for  $2.75  and  another 
for  $1.25?  10.  Mary  orders  her  Christmas  presents  by  mail. 
Find  the  sum  of  money  that  she  must  give  a  postal  clerk  for 
a  money  order  covering  the  cost  of  a  work  basket  at  75  cents, 
a  pocketbook  at  95  cents,  a  doll  at  $1.25,  a  toy  village  at  $1.50, 
and  2  story  books  at  75  cents  apiece? 

Orders. — Buker-Felter. — Write  the  following  orders,  sup- 
plying all  necessary  facts  that  are  not  given:  1.  An  order  for 
5  yards  of  ribbon  at  10  cents  per  yard  and  \l/2  yards  lace  at  40 
cents  per  yard.  Order  to  be  addressed  to  some  dealer  near 
your  home,  and  the  goods  to  be  sent  C.  O.  D.  2.  An  order 
for  books,  addressed  to  Messrs.  Baker  &  Taylor,  Union  Square, 
New  York  City.  Books  are  to  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid ; 
payment  to  be  made  by  money  order  enclosed.  3.  An  order 
on  Acker,  Merrall  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City  for  a  supply  of 
groceries  for  a  camping  trip.  4.  An  order  on  a  department 
store  for  clothing  for  yourself  for  the  same  trip. 

Express  Orders. — Hoyt  &  Peet. — Orders  similar  to  postal 
money  orders,  called  express  orders,  may  be  obtained  from 
express  companies  and  mailed  as  desired.  These  may  be  cashed 
at  any  office  of  the  express  company.  Banks  will  also  accept 
them  from  depositors.  An  express  order  costs  about  the  same 
as  a  postal  order  for  the  same  amount. 

THIRD  MONTH. 

New. — Percentage. — Application  to  duties.  Measure- 
ments.— Areas  of  triangles.  Application  of  metric  units  to 
areas  of  parallelograms,  and  to  volumes. 

Rernew:  Decimals. — Four  processes.  Interest. — Finding 
bank  discount.  Measurements. — Finding  volume  of  rectangular 
solids.    Business  Forms.— Receipts  and  cash  accounts. 

Duties. — Oral — Buker-Fcltcr  Arithmetic. — Find  the  ad 
valorem  duty  on  shipments  of:  Sponges,  value  $600,  duty 
10  per  cent.;  earthenware,  value  $500.  duty  15  per  cent.: 
bicycles,  value  $800,  duty  25  per  cent. ;  fishing  rods,  value  $300, 
duty  30  per  cent. ;  jellies,  value  $900,  duty  20  per  cent. ;  choc- 
olate, value  $1,200.  duty  8  per  cent. 

Find  the  specific  duty  on:  Maple  sugar,  quantity  200 
pounds,  duty  3  cents  a  pound;  barley,  quantity  400  bushels, 
duty  15  cents  a  bushel ;  cleaned  rice,  quantity  950  pounds  duty 
1  cent  a  pound;  beans,  quantity  SO  bushels,  duty  25  cents  a 
bushel;  raisins,  quantity  750  pounds,  duty  2  cents  a  pound. 

Find  the  total  duty  on  the  following:    50  gallons,  value  $25, 
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ad  valorem  duty  10  per  cent.,  specific  duty  5  cents  a  gallon  ;  100 
pounds,  value  $10,  ad  valorem  duty  20  per  cent.,  specific  duty 
]  cent  a  pound;  200  yard-,  value  $200,  ad  valorem  duty  15  per 
cent.,  specific  duty  10  cents  a  yard  ;  50  bushels,  value  $50,  ad 

rem  dut)   10  per  cent.,  specific  duty  2  cents  a  bushel. 

Ora/. — Buker-Felter  Arithmetic. — In  giving  the  answers  to 
these  problems,  tell  what  kind  of  duty  is  involved.  1.  Find 
the  duty  on  s_  nli  ,,f  imported  clocks,  the  rate  of  duty 

being  30  per  cent.  2.  The  tariff  on  live  poultry  being  1  cent 
a  pound,  find  the  duty  on  100  pounds.  3.  If  the  duty  on  wool 
blankets  i-  25  per  cent.,  how  much  duty  must  an  importer 
pa)  who  brings  into  the  countr)  $1,800  worth?  4.  [f  the  duty 
on  ready-made  clothing  i-  35  per  cent.,  how  much  must  1  pay 
on  $1,500  worth?  5.  [fthedutj  on  glass  bottles  is  45  per  cent., 
bow  much  must  1  pay  on  an  importation  valued  at  SX00? 

Decimals. — Oral. — Cook  and  Cropsey  Arithmetic. —  1. 
What  i-  the  product  of  tens  ami  thousandths?  <  If  thousandths 
and  hundredths?  Of  hundredth-  and  thousandth.-?  Of  tens 
and  hundredths?  2.  .125  i-  what  part  of  1  ?  .575  i>  what  part 
of  1?'  .0375  is  what  part  of  .1?  .0025  is  what  part  of  .01? 
;  i-  what  part  of  .1  ?  .006  is  what  part  of  .01  ?  .00075  is 
what  part  of  .001? 

Written.  — Byrnes-Richman-Roberts  Arithmetic. —  1.  Add 
2X5.03.:.  16.7086,  .92701,  2h.7.  2.  Add  56204.341,  ''.0007, 
281.403,  1010,  25.042.  3.  Add  27.0702,  5600.  .08040.  18, 
47.3987,  .080195.  4.  Find  remainders :  (a)  3.7.018  —  14X.X4  ; 
ib)  2,000.10—  1,476.0804;  (c)  6.6—  .002578.  5.  Multiply 
3.0385  b)  _,:  1.8.    6.  What  is  the  product  of  %  of  1.008  X  291  ? 

7.  Multipl)  8  ten-millionths  by  12  thousandths.  8;  How  much 
is96tei         isandths  divided  by  3  tenths?    9.  2.0016 -=- 54. 

Decimals. — The  following  are  from  Cook  &  Cropsey 
Arithmetic. — Perform  operation-  indicated:  .7658  ^-  7;  7.5522 
-H  24  =-16;  .*75  h-  .5  ;  5481  -4-  .063 ;  26624.32  -^ 

,4379;  ;241  -^  .79;  18760  :  .0092;  4X760  -f-  .0092;44.814  -j- 
2099.274  -  .3607:  71.40636  -=-  .12. 
1.  Reduce  to  common  fraction-,  lowest  terms:  .75:  .515; 
op,  ;  .1  0125  :  3.08  :  3.1  '75  ;  .8%,  .08%  ;  1.6%  ;  .04725.  2.  Re- 
duce to  decimal  fractions:  %;  3/20;  1/64;  1/40;  7/250; 
3/125  37/50:143/400.    3.   Reduce  to  decimal  fractions, 

extending  the  decimals  to  ten-thousandths  :  1  12;  55;'>(>:  5/17; 
7/18;  6/7;  1/23.  4.  Add  .3%,  .007%,  .17  2/11.  and  .0862%. 
;.    \dd     '  056        24%,  .1X3  1  7,  .86%.    6.  From 

047         7.  42.08%  —  34.0574  11/12  =   ? 

8.  48  tenth-  •  48  ten-thousandths  =  ?  9.  50638  hundredths 
X  9026  thousandths  =  ?  10.  5063807  ten-millionths  X  6204 
thousandths  =  ?. 

Volume. — Oral. — 1.  A  cellar  is  8  yd.  by   10  yd.  by  3  yd. 
Mow  many  cubic  yards  doe-   it  contain?     2.   How   many  cubic 
feet  of  wood  are  there  in  a  pile  of  wood  52  ft.  X  10  ft.  X  4  ft.? 
3.  A  tank  filled  with    'j  a  cubic  foot  of  water  contains  how 
many  cubic  inches  of  water?    4.  In  building  a  house  8,100  cu. 
ft.  of  earth  were  excavated  for  the  basement.     How  many  cu. 
yd.  were  excavated?    5.  A  box  measuring  on  the  inside  4  in.  in 
depth.  6  in.  in  width,  and  X  in.  in  length,  contain-  bow  man) 
■■ 
Written. — Smith's  Arithmetic. —  1.   How   many  cu.  in.  in  an 
rium  16  in.  long.  8%  in.  wide,  and  9%  in.  high?    2.  How 
.   cu.  ft.  of  masonry  in  a  wall  40  ft.  lomj.  30' _.   ft.  : 
and   '  3.   A  cellar  is  to  be  excavated,  and  is  to  be 

24  ft.  by  39  ;%   b)  5  ft.    How  much  will  it  (  t  40  cenl 
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load  (cubic  yard  )  ?  4.  A  room  is  14  ft.  long,  12  ft.  wide  and 
9  ft.  high.  1  low  many  cu.  ft.  of  air  does  the  room  hold?  How 
many  sq.  ft.  of  plaster  in  the  walls? 

Measurements.  —  U'cntzeorth-Smith  Arithmetic.  —  1.  Find 
the  volume  of  a  rectangular  solid  whose  dimensions  are  17  ins. 
X  19  ins.  X  32  ins.  2.  bind  the  volume  of  a  rectangular  solid 
whose  dimensions  are  275  ft..  4  ft,  1  ft.  10  in.  3.  Find  the 
volume  of  a  rectangular  solid  whose  dimensions  are  127  ft., 
6  ft..  1%  ft.  4.  What  is  the  volume  of  a  cube  16  in.  on  an 
edge?  5.  How  many  cu.  ft.  of  air  are  there  in  a  schoolroom 
28  ft.  long,  20  ft.  wide  and  14  ft.  high.  6.  How  many  cu.  ft. 
of  earth  will  be  removed  in  digging  a  cellar  6  ft.  2  in.  by  X  ft.  4 
in.  by  4  ft.  3  in.?  7.  How  many  cu.  ft.  in  walls  62  ft.  by  4  ft. 
by  1  ft.?  8.  How  many  cu.  ft.  in  walls  49  ft.  by  5  ft.  by  1  ft. 
8  in.?  ''.  How  many  cu.  yd.  in  walls  whose  dimensions  are 
4  rd.,  6  ft.,  15  in.?  10.  How  many  cu.  yd.  in  walls  whose 
dimensions  are  150  ft.,  6  ft.,  1  ft.  6  in.? 

Receipts. — Buker-Felter  Arithmetic. — Supply  dates  and  all 
necessary  information:  1.  A  receipt  covering  the  payment  by 
Clark  Henry  to  1  [arrison  Smith  of  $250  in  full  settlement  of  his 
account.  2.  Receipt  given  by  Mary  Clark  to  Jones  &  Grant. 
when  the)  pa)  $25  "on  account."  3.  Amos  Wright  owes  John 
Curtis  $1.266".87.  He  pays  Mr.  Curtis  $1,000.  Write  the  re- 
ceipt he  would  receive.  4.  Anna  Williams  owed  Cobb  &  Cobb 
$1,863.50.  She  paid  them  this  amount  in  two  equal  installments. 
Write  the  receipt-  that  she  would  receive.  5.  Mrs.  Laura  Creed 
owed  I  )r.  Munn  $17.50.  She  paid  him  $10.  Write  the  receipt 
Dr.  Munn  gave  her.  6.  Write  receipt  showing  that  you  have 
made  the  following  payments:  (a)  A  monthly  instalment  of 
$10  for  the  current  month  on  a  piano  that  you  have  bought 
from  a  dealer  known  to  you.  (b)  To  the  publisher  of  a  maga- 
zine for  one  year's  subscription  in  advance  (use  an  actual  name 
and  rate). 

Cash  Account. — Byrnes-Richman-Roberts. — 

Cash.  Dr.  Cash.  Cr. 

Mo.  Day.  Explanation.        $      Cts.        Mo.  Day.    Explanation.        $  Cts. 
1915  1915 

Feb.  1.  Balance 735.84     Feb.  1.  Expense    ....     62.50 

I.  Duke  &  Co.  248.61  2.  S.     Miller    & 

G.  Pall 75.94  Son   79.60 

2.  Sales  57.62  Purchases    ..   218.77 

F.Baldwin..     24.73  3.  G.  Smith. . .  .     25.00 

S.  Reich  ....     38.07  Personal  ....     50.00 

Sales 87.56  5.  Expense   ....       3.75 

E.     Short     &  J.  Wiel  &  Co.     35.05 

Co 15.45  6.  M.    Dyer....     17.50 

1.287.82  1.050.17 

Feb.  o.   Balance 237.65  6.  Balance 237.65 


1,287.82 

The  name-  of  the  persons  are  those  from  whom  money  was 

received  (Di    I  or  to  whom  money  was  paid  (Cr.).    We  have 

onal  accounts  with   all   the  persons  named.     Sales  means 

sales  for  cash  for  which  no  one  owes  any  money.     Purchase! 

means   purchases  for  cash    for   which   we   owe  no  one.       1  he 

balance  -bow-  the  cash  on  band.     This  item  must  be  verified 

by   counting   the   actual   cash,   and  by   having  the  bank  book 

I"  .it  the  bank.    Expense  means  rent,  light,  telephone, 

(Continued  on  page  144.) 
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Spalding  Playgrounds 


0t 


IS  IT   that  a  majority  of   the  world's  playgrounds 
are  equipped  with  Spalding  All-Steel  Apparatus 

IS  IT    ,nal  a  demand  created  ten  years  back  grows 
greater  in  proportion  with  each  new  year  s  need 

IS  IT   'hat  the  Spalding  Reputation  tor  Quality 


? 


retains  its  position  of  eminence  —  unapproached      ^ 


SATISFACTION   begets  confidence  —  confidence  begets  business. 
Quantity  production  lowers  manufacturing  costs,  and  the  finest  plant 
of  its  kind  in  the  world  reduces  Spalding   manufacture  to  a  science. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS.,  INC. 

CHICOPEE,  MASS. 
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ARITHMETIC— 8A 
FOURTH  MONTH. 

Integers  and  fractions.  Work  of  previous  months  con- 
tinued.—  Problems  in  proportion.  Contents  of  cylinder.  (  om- 
pound  interest.  Household  accounts.  Review  of  percentage 
and  it-  applications. 

Smith's  Advanced  Arithmetic,  Contents  of  Cylinder.— 
Oral.—  State  the  volumes,  given  bases  and  altitudes  as  follows: 
.48  sq.  in.,  ~»  in.;  300  sq.  in.,  33%  in.;  600  sq.  in.,  66%  in.; 
1.2  sq.  ft..  1/12  ft. :  150  sq.  in.,  50  in. ;  80  sq.  in.,  1_"  ,  in. 

Written. — 1.  Find  the  volume  of  a  water  tank  40  ft.  high 
and  40  ft.  in  diameter.  -'.  How  many  cubic  feet  in  a  log  1" 
ft.  loiij^.  the  average  diameter  being  1  ft.  11  in.  3.  Find  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  in  a  boiler  15  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  6  in.  in 
diameter,  internal  measure.  4.  What  is  the  volume  of  a 
cylinder  with  radius  7  in.  and  height  17  in.?  With  radius 
11  in.  and  height  45  in.? 

Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic. — 1.  Find  the  volume  of  these 
cylinders: 

Diameter  Height  Diameter  Height 

21     in.  4')  in.  2  ft.  4  in.  4  ft. 

3%   ft.  7   ft.  6.25  ft.  8.5  ft. 

8       ft.  15    ft.  <>        ft.  14    ft. 

2  \n  iron  ash  can  whose  base  covers  3l/i  sq.  ft.  is  2  ft.  4  in. 
dee]).     Find  it--  capacity. 

3.  Find  the  capacity  of  a  baking  powder  tin  1'4  in.  in  di- 
ameter and  7  in.  high. 

4.  bind  the  capacity  in  cubic  feet  of  a  cylindrical  watering 
trough  2)  j  ft.  in  diameter  and  15  in.  deep. 

From  Stone-Mills  Advanced  Arithmetic. —  Find  in  kilo- 
grams tlie  weight  of  the  water  that  may  be  contained  in  a 
cylindrical  cistern  1.8  meters  in  diameter  and  1.4  m.  deep. 

From  Appleton's  Arithmetic,  Book  III. — A  cylindrical  tank 
of  radius  .52  m.  is  tilled  with  water  to  a  depth  of  2.58  m.  How 
many  liters  of  water  are  there  in  the  tank?  How  many  quarts 
in  the  tank  ? 

From  Preston-Stevens'  Standard  Arithmetic. — 1.  How 
much  earth  must  be  removed  in  digging  a  well  5  ft.  in  diameter 
ami  20  ft.  in  depth,  if  it  is  cylindrical  in  shape?  2.  What  is  the 
weight  of  a  cylindrical  bar  of  steel  2  in.  in  diameter  and  6  ft. 
long?     (Steel  weighs  about  490  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.) 

From  Milne's  Progressive  Arithmetic. — Find  the  volume 
of  a  cylinder  whose  diameter  is  8  decimeters  and  altitude 
2  nui' 

From  Byrnes-Richman-Roberts'  The  Pupils'  Arithmetic. 

1.  Bricks  are  selling  at  $12  a  thousand.  Mow  much  must 
I  pay  for  15.000? 

2.  A  speculator's  profit  on  eggs  is  15  cents  a  dozen.  Calcu- 
late his  profits  on  100  crates  of  30  dozen  each. 

3.  By  saving  15  cents  a  day  a  boj  acquired  the  price  of 
the  bicycle  he  wanted,  $21.     How  long  did  he  have  to  save? 

4.  Box  lunches  for  15  girls  will  cost  %3.73.  How  much 
should  each  girl  pay? 

5.  At  25  cents  a  piece,  how  many  ticket-  musl  be  sold  to 
yield  $20? 

\t  SI. 25  each,  how  many  dictionaries  can  lie  bought  for 
$40? 

7.  A  local  train  takes  15  hours  to  go  240  miles.     An  ex- 


press train  takes  only  40%  as  long.  How  long  does  the  ex- 
press train  take  ? 

8.  A  book  cost  $1.20.  It  was  sold  for  80%  of  its  cost.  For 
how  much  was  it  sold  ? 

(>.  The  railroad  fare  between  two  cities  was  $2.70..  The 
company  increased  the  fare  33l/s%.     Find  the  increase  in  fare. 

10.  One  kind  of  tea  costs  50  cents  a  pound.  A  better  kind 
costs  20%  more.     Find  the  cost  of  3  pounds  of  the  better  kind. 

11.  A  wagon  cost  $80.  A  horse  cost  300'/  as  much  as  the 
wagon.     Find  the  cost  of  the  horse  and  wagon. 

12.  Meat  which  cost  20  cents  a  pound  now  costs  23  cents  a 
pound.     Find  the  per  cent,  of  increase. 

13.  A  book  which  was  marked  90  cents  was  sold  for  60 
cents.    Find  the  per  cent,  of  reduction. 

14.  A  boy  who  sold  newspapers  began  with  $2.  At  the  end 
of  the  day  he  had  $4.  What  per  cent  of  his  original  amount 
had  he  gained? 

15.  George  receives  $8  a  week;  Harry  receives  $4  a  week. 
George's  salary  is  what  per  cent,  of  Harry's  salary. 

16.  Lead  pencils  are  bought  at  10  cents  a  dozen.  What  per 
cent  of  the  cost  is  gained  if  they  are  sold  at  1  cent  each? 

17.  Handkerchiefs  that  cost  $4  a  dozen  are  sold  at  50  cents 
each.    Find  the  per  cent,  of  profit. 

18.  William  has  50  cents.  This  is  200%  of  the  amount  John 
has.     How  much  has  John. 

19.  The  width  of  a  room  is  66%%  of  the  length.  The 
width  is  20  feet.     Find  its  length. 

20.  A  workman  who  was  sick  33]/$%  of  a  week  received 
$20  for  the  days  he  worked.  How  much  would  he  have  re- 
ceived if  be  had  worked  the  whole  week? 

21.  Books  were  marked  $1  each.  Later  the  price  was  re- 
duced 30%.     Find  the  cost  of  5  books  at  the  reduced  price. 

22.  A  newsboy  bad  50  paper-.  He  sold  all  except  5.  What 
per  cent,  of  his  papers  did  he  sell? 

23.  A  set  of  books  containing  12  volumes  is  listed  at  $5 
a  volume,  bind  the  net  cost  of  the  set,  if  a  discount  of  33y3% 
is  allowed. 

WRITTEN. 

1.  I  low  much  greater  or  less  is  900  miles  than  1,000  yards? 

2.  In  1912  the  vote  of  New  York  for  president  was  as 
follows:  Mr.  Wilson,  055,475;  .Mr.  Taft,  455,428;  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, 390,021.  1  low  many  more  votes  were  cast  for  Mr.  Wilson 
than  for  Mr.  Taft  ?  I  low  many  less  were  cast  for  Mr.  Wilson 
than  for  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  together? 

3.  A  commission  merchant  sold  for  A.  Vale  260  pounds  of 
butter  at  36  cents,  320  pounds  of  cheese  at  3D  cents,  300  dozen 
eggs  at  35  cents,  and  720  pounds  chicken  at  23  cents.  Hi- 
charges  were:  freight.  $21.00;  storage,  $2.75;  cartage.  $6.20; 
commission,  $23.01.     How  much  should  he  remit  to  Vale? 

4.  A  tailor  bought  6  pieces  of  goods  containing  42  yards 
each  :  be  used  38  yards  of  the  first  piece,  39  yards  of  the  seo  ind, 
35  yards  of  the  third.  37  yards  of  the  fourth.  41  yards  of  the 
fifth  and  23  yards  of  the  sixth.  (a)IIow  manv  yards  did  he 
have  left  in  the  remnants,  (b)  He  received  $1.75  per  yards 
for  the  goods  sold  to  customer-  and  90  cents  per  yards  for  the 

remnant-.     If  the  g 1-  COSl  Si. 25  per  yard,  how-  much  did  be 

gain  by  the  entire  transaction? 

5.  If  a  man  earns  $4.25  a  day  and  spends  $3.50  a  day,  how 
much  will  he  save  in  one  year. 
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Let  the  Victor  help  to  make  this  Christmas  season 

the  merriest,  happiest  Christmas  you 

have  ever  celebrated. 


You  can  use  the  Victor  in  all  the  rehearsals  and  can  give  with 
our  splendid  special  Christmas  records,  not  only  one  program,  but 
half  a  dozen.  There  are  the  old,  old  carols  and  hymns,  the  stately 
choruses  and  arias  of  the  Messiah  Music,  the  sprightly  Santa  Claus 
and  sleigh  bell  songs  and  the  scriptural  and  modern  readings.  Then 
there  are  the  games  and  folk-plays  for  the  merry-making  and  the 
Victor  Records  will  furnish  clear  and  perfect  accompaniment  for  all 
of  them.  There  are  numerous  instrumental  numbers  that  will  fit  into 
the  central  thought. 

Would  your  pupils  like  to  march  into  the 
School  Room  or  Auditorium  and  hear 


a  program  like 


this 
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Victor  XXV 

$67.50  special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

When  the  Victor  is  not  in 
use,  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  safe  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promis- 
cuous use  by  irresponsible 
people. 


Can  you  possibly  develop 

so  much  of  the  real  Christmas  spirit,  the 

story  of  the  first  Christmas,  the  Christ  Child,  caroling, 

songs  of   children,   the  joyous    spirit  of   "Peace    on    Earth, 

Good  Will  to  Men"  in  any  other  way? 

The  Educational  Department  will  be  glad 
to  remit  for  a  good  picture  of  this  or  similar 
program  showing  the  Victor  at  work  with  the 
children  around  the  tree  or  in  action. 


■9] 


Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 


Kk 
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6.  A  train  moves  80  feet  per  second .  What  is  its  rate  ex- 
pressed in  miles  per  hour? 

7.  An  English  carpenter  receives  10"  2  pence  per  hour.  He 
works  SO  hours  per  week.  Find  his  wages  in  United  States 
money. 

8.  An  overcoat  was  bought  in  London  for  £2  3s.  How 
much  is  that  in  the  United  States  money? 

9.  The  price  of  a  fan  in  Paris  is  20  francs,  the  price  in  New 
York  is  $6.  How  much  more  do  I  pay  for  the  fan  in  New 
York?     (Give  answer  in  United  States  money.) 

10.  I  paid  -'-1  marks  for  a  pair  of  shoes  in  Berlin.  The  same 
kind  of  shoes  cost  $4  in  New  York.  How  much  more  did  the 
shoes  cost  in  New  York?  (Give  answer  in  United  States 
money.) 

11.  During  January,  a  store  sold  $1,500  worth  of  goods; 
during  February  it  sold  110%  as  much.  Find  the  value  of 
the  i;oods  sold  in  February. 

12.  A  man  who  receives  $3,000  a  year  saves  35%  of  it. 
How  many  years  will  it  take  him  to  save  $4,725  at  that  rate? 

13.  A  linn  that  employed  250  men  discharged  12%  of  that 
number.  How  much  money  is  paid  to  the  men  still  employed 
if  each  man  receives  $22  a  week? 

14.  Shoes  that  were  marked  at  $4  a  pair  were  sold  for  $2.50 
a  pair.    Find  the  per  cent,  of  reduction  on  1  pair.    On  3  pairs. 

15.  A  printer  has  an  order  to  print  1,750  cards.  If  it  takes 
5  hours  to  print  65%  of  them,  how  long  will  it  take  to  print 
all  the  cards? 

16.  82%  of  the  water  in  a  tank  weighs  205  pounds.  Find 
the  weight  of  all  the  water  in  the  tank. 

17.  An  agent  sold  a  house  for  $15,000.  He  charged  2y2% 
commission.  Find  his  commission  and  the  amount  of  money 
he  sent  to  the  owner. 

(Appleton's  Arithmetic,  Book  III.)  Re~i%iciv:  Applications 
of  Percentage: 

1.  A  man  owned  two  houses  costing  $3,000  each;  he  sold 
one  at  a  gain  of  10%,  the  other  at  5%  loss.  How  many  dol- 
lars did  he  gain  in  the  end?  What  was  the  rate  per  cent,  of  this 
pain  ? 

2.  A  dealer  bought  a  consignment  of  grape  fruit  for  $100; 
he  sold  40  cases  of  it  at  $3.50  a  case,  and  the  rest,  amounting  to 
46  dozen  fruit,  at  an  average  of  12  cents  a  piece.  What  was 
the  rate  per  cent,  of  gain  on  the  whole? 

3.  A  traveling  salesman  receives  a  commission  of  5%  on 
the  amount  of  his  sales.  In  a  certain  week  his  sales  amounted 
to  $47.18  on  Monday.  $94.23  on  Tuesday,  S103.14  on  Wednes- 

•  17  on  Thursday.  $217.92   on    Friday,   and   $16.86 'on 
irday.    How  much  did  he  earn  that  week? 
ORAL. — Preston-Stezcns'  Standard  Arithmetic: 

1.  A  man  had  150  sheep  and  sold  40%  of  them.  How  many 
sheep  did  he  sell? 

2.  In  a  spelling  lesson  of  40  words,  a  boy  spelled  80% 
correctly.    How  many  words  did  he  spell  correctly  ? 

3.  A  man  rents  a  house  at  $25  a  month.  The  second  year 
the  rent  is  advanced  20%.  What  is  his  year  rent  after  the 
advance  ? 

4.  An  agent  charges  3%  for  selling  my  house,  charging 
$45.     What  was  the  selling  price  of  the  house? 


5.  A  man  pays  $80  on  a  debt,  which  sum  was  20c/o  of  the 
debt.     How  much  remained  to  be  paid  ? 

6.  I  pay  $8  a  week  for  my  board,  which  is  20%  less  than 
I  paid  last  year.     How  much  per  week  did  I  pay  last  year? 

7.  A  farmer  sold  50  sheep,  which  was  5%  of  his  whole 
flock.     How  many  sheep  had  he  left? 

8.  A  baseball  team  played  15  games  and  won  9  of  them. 
What  per  cent,  of  its  games  did  it  win  ? 

9.  What  per  cent,  of  a  bushel  is  3  pk.  4  qt? 

10.  In  playing  tennis  a  boy  won  60%  of  his  games,  losing 
8  games.     How  many  games  did  he  win? 

11.  In  June  there  were  10  rainy  days.  What  per  cent,  of 
the  days  in  June  were  pleasant? 

WRITTEN. 

1.  After  my  salary  had  been  increased  $200  I  received 
$3,200.    What  per  cent,  was  it  increased  ? 

2.  A  man  sold  104  sheep  and  had  22\  left.  What  per  cent, 
of  his  flock  of  sheep  did  he  sell  '■! 

3.  In  a  school  of  2,500  pupils,  60%  are  of  foreign  parent- 
age.   How  many  pupils  have  American-born  parents? 

4.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  a  certain  school  in 
September  was  2,215,  in  October  2,318.  What  was  the  per 
cent,  of  increase? 

5  The  area  of  a  circle  2  ft.  in  diameter  is  what  per  cent,  of 
the  area  of  a  square  2  ft.  on  a  side? 

6.  What  is  the  auctioneer's  commission  for  selling  $360 
worth  of  property  at  auction,  if  he  receives  7y2%  on  the  sales? 

7.  A  real  estate  dealer  sells  a  house  for  $12,500,  charging 
2l/2%  commission.     What  are  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale? 

8.  A  book  agent  receives  20%  on  his  sales.  How  much 
does  he  earn  in  one  day,  if  he  sells  6  books  at  $2.50  each  ~i 

9.  Find  the  net  cost  of  goods  listed  at  $1,200.  the  discounts 
being  25%,  20%  and  10%. 

10.  Find  the  net  cost  of  280  lbs.  of  rope,  listed  at  12' _c.  a 
pound,  with  discounts  at  20%  and  5%. 

11.  What  is  the  difference  on  a  bill  of  goods  listed  at  $500, 
of  a  single  discount  of  25%  or  discounts  of  20%  and  5%? 

12.  If  I  get  a  discount  of  20%  on  school  books  and  sell 
them  at  list  price,  how  much  do  I  make  on  goods  listed  at  $75  ? 

13.  Find  the  tax  on  $7,500  at  \y2  per  centum. 

14.  A  merchant  imported  musical  instrument-  From 
Switzerland,  invoiced  at  3,000  francs.  What  was  the  duty 
at  45%? 

Bank  Discount. — Appleton's  Arithmetic,  Book  III. —  Find 
the  proceeds : 

Date  of  Note       Face        Time  I  >ate  of  Discount  Rate  of  Dis. 

June    3.1909    $1,000  60 da.  June  25  6% 

July   16,  1909    $3,500  90  "  2  5% 

May  25.  1910    $8,000  60  "  June  28  6% 

Aug.    4,  1910    $1,400  90  "  Aug.  5  iy2% 

Nov.  17,  1910  $20,000  30  "  Nov.  17  4^% 
(To  be  continued.) 
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BOOKS  ENJOY  LONG  LIVES 

if  thev  are  covered  with  HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS,  made 
of  our  "SEMI  LEATHERETTE  MATERIAL." 

These  COVERS  fit  books  like  a  glove  fits  the  hand;  are 
EASILY  ADJUSTED,  and  for  DURABILITY  surpass  any 
thing  yet  devised  for  this  purpose. 

That  they  are  SANITARY  is  evident,  because  thev  are 
Established  1869.  WATERPROOF  and  GERMPROOF.     Using  them,  your 

old  books  look  new,  and  your  new  books  don't  grow  old. 
Their  cost  is  trifling  in  comparison  to  the  savings  they  bring. 

No.  1  size,  List  No.  1443,  No.  3  size,  List  No.  1445, 

No.  2  size,  List  No.  1444,  No.  4  size,  List  No.  1446, 

No.  6  size,  List  No.  1447. 

The  Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 


MILES  C.  HOLDEN,  President 


SpririQiield,  Massachusetts 


ARITHMETIC— 8B 

Bank  Accounts — Deposit  Slips — (Smith's  Advanced  Arithmetic.) 
Make  out  deposit  slips  for  the  following  deposits,  naming  some  bank 
in  your  town:  1.  Bills  $254;  silver,  $40;  checks  on  First  National 
Bank,  $87.50;  Traders  Bank,  $127.50.  2.  Bills,  $1,726.45;  gold,  $125; 
silver,  $100 ;  checks  on  Traders  Bank,  $335.50 ;  Second  National, 
$175.40.  3.  A  merchant  deposited  $175.80  in  cash  to-day,  and  a 
check  for  25  per  cent,  of  a  debt  of  $176  due  him,  and  a  check  in  pay- 
ment for  18J4  yds.  of  velvet  at  $2.16  a  yard,  less  33l/3  per  cent,  on 
account  of  a  bargain  sale.  Make  out  a  deposit  slip.  4.  A  jeweler  re- 
ceived cash  for  the  following:  3  doz.  forks  at  $16.50;  4y2  doz.  tea- 
spoons at  $15;  a  watch  at  $32.75;  and  2  clocks  at  $6.75.  He  also  re- 
ceived checks  on  the  First  National  Bank  for  the  following:  2Y2 
doz.  tablespoons  at  $19.50;  3  doz.  dessert  spoons  at  $17.75;  and  9  nut 
crackers  at  $9  a  doz.     Make  out  a  deposit  slip. 

Bank  Balances — 1.  If  your  deposits  in  a  bank  have  been  $32.75, 
$49.63,  $28,  $14.90,  $25,  $10,  $30,  $42.75,  $71.25,  and  you  have  drawn 
checks  for  $5.75,  $13.50,  $32,  $4.50.  $36.50,  $52.80,  what  is  your  balance? 
2.  A  fanner  having  $275.60  in  the  bank  deposits  during  the  next  six 
months  $23.50,  $17.42,  $75,  $32.40,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  7 
cows  at  $37.50  less  5  per  cent.  He  gives  checks  for  $17.92,  $8.50,  $72.80, 
$9.50,  $6.75,  $13.90  and  $26.50.  What  is  his  balance?  3.  A  merchant's 
deposits  this  week  have  been  $127.42,  $135,  $72.50,  $265.75,  $327.40, 
$182  50.  and  he  has  drawn  checks  for  $236.50,  $15.75,  $27.90,  $241.60  and 
$29.50.  He  has  also  paid  by  check  a  bill  for  $176.70  less  10  per  cent, 
and  another  for  $75.25  less  10  per  cent..  3  per  cent.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  week  he  had  $475.80  in  the  bank.  What  is  his  balance  at  the 
end  of  the  week?  4.  A  merchant's  deposits  this  week  have  been 
$261.50,  $392.75,  $62.40,  $112.30,  $98.76,  $115,  and  he  has  drawn  checks 
for  $42.80,  $174.95,  $162.30,  $81.50,  $15,  $27.40  and  $37.50.  He  has 
also  given  a  check  for  $125  plus  6  months'  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  and 
one  in  payment  of  a  bill  for  $248.50  less  8  per  cent.,  5  per  cent.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  week  he  had  $692.80  in  the  bank.  What  is  his  bal- 
ance at  the  end  of  the  week? 

Compound  Interest— Oral— (Smith's  Advanced  Arithmetic.)     Find 


the  amount  at  compound  interest :  $1000,  2  yrs.,  4% ;  $2000,  2  yrs.,  4% ; 
$3,000,  2  yrs,  3%;  $5000,  2  yrs.,  4%;  $1000,  2  yrs,  5',  ;  $2000,  2  yrs, 
5%;  $3000,  2  yrs,  2%;  $5000,  2  yrs,  3'  ! . 

Written — Find  the  amount  of  simple  interest,  and  at  interest 
compounded  annually:  $2500,  4  yrs,  5%;  $3500,  3  yrs,  4%;  $2750,  4 
yrs,  3';  ;  $625.50,  4  yrs.,  3</2% ;  $425.50,  4  yrs,  4',','t  ;  $4000,  3  yrs., 
66% ;  $2250,  4  yrs,  3% ;  $1750,  3  yrs,  3yi%  ;  $10,000,  6  yrs,  4% ;  $275.50, 
3  yrs,  4l/2%.  1.  Which  brings  the  more  interest  in  2  yrs.  on  $1250, 
4%  in  a  savings  bank,  compounded  semi-annually  (.the  money  being 
deposited  at  the  beginning  of  the  year),  or  4}i%  simple  interest?  2. 
If  a  man  on  Jan.  1  deposited  $2000  in  a  savings  bank,  and  left  it  for 
2  yrs.  at  4%,  the  interest  being  compounded  semi-annually,  how  much 
less  interest  would  he  receive  than  by  loaning  it  at  5%  simple  interest? 

Bank  Discount — (Appleton's  Arithmetic,  Book  III.)  On  March 
1,  a  house  was  sold  for  $6000.  The  purchaser  paid  $1000,  gave  a  mort- 
gage for  $3000,  and  his  note  at  90  da.   for  the   balance.     On   March 

17  holder  of  the  note  had  it  discounted  at  6%  per  annum.  How  much 
did  he  receive? 

From  Bymes-Richtnon-Roberts'  The  Pupil's  Arithmetic.  Find 
the  proceeds  of  the  following  notes:  1.  For  $2800,  drawn  Dec.  31,  1912, 
payable  in  60  da,  discounted  on  Jan.  9,  1913,  at  4J_;%-  3.  For  $2000, 
with  interest  at  5%,  for  60  da,  discounted  on  date  drawn  at  5%.  3. 
For  $1250,  with  interest  at  4^'>.  dated  Aug.  10,  payable  in  30  da., 
'liscounted  Aug.  15  at  5%.  4.  For  $1800,  with  interest  at  O^r,  dated 
Sept.  12,  payable  in  3  mo,  discounted  Sept.  18  at  6%. 

Flooring — (From  Preston-Stevens'  Standard  Arithmetic.)  1.  What 
will  it  cost,  at  $30  per  1000  feet  for  the  lumber,  to  lay  a  barn  floor 

18  ft.  wide,  30  ft.  long,  with  planks  2  in.  thick?  2.  How  many  board 
feet  of  lumber  will  it  take  to  floor  a  bridge  that  is  60  ft.  long,  if 
the  floor  is  laid  12  ft.  wide  and  made  of  3-in.  planks?  3.  How  many 
board  feet  of  1-inch  lumber  will  it  take  to  lay  a  kitchen  floor  12  ft. 
by  14  ft,  if  %  is  allowed  for  matching? 

Carpeting — (Byrnes-Richman-Roberts'  The  Pupil's  Arithmetic.) 
Find  the  cost  of  carpet  for  each  of  the  following.  Pupils  are  to  decide 
whether  the  carpet  should  be  laid  along  the  length  or  the  width  of 
the  room : 
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Dimensions  of  I 
Length  Width 

US  ft  -M    ft. 

IS  ft. 

21  ft.  27  ft. 

27  ft.  24  ft. 


Width  of  Loss  per  strip  in  Cost 

Carpet               Matching  per  yd. 

1   vd.                    ....  $1-25 

y4  yd.                   ...  $1 25 

%  yd.                   3  in.  $2.25 

yA  yd.                6  in.  $300 


How  much  is  saved  by  covering  a  floor  which  is  24  ft.  by  2/  it. 
with  oilcloth  at  50c.  per  square  yard  than  with  carpet  YA  yd.  wide  at 
$1.50  per  yard? 

Wall   Surfaces— (Watson    &    White's  Grammar  School   Arithme- 

i    the   brick   for   a  wall    120   ft.   long,    12'      in. 

thick,  and  40  ft.  high,  at  $6.50  per  M  .  estimating  21   bricks  for  a  cubic 

foot  and  making  no  allowance  for  openings.     2.  Find  the  cos)   at         " 

a  brick  veneer  4  in.  thick  on  the  outside  of  a  house  measuring 

45  ft.  by  50  ft.  and  20  ft.  high,  making  an  allowance  of  200  sq.  ft.  for 

and  windows,  and  allowing  7  bricks  for  a  square  f<  ot  of  surface. 

3.  A  contractor  built  a  concrete  cellar  wall  54  ft.  by  30  ft.  (outside 
measure),  8  it  high  and  \'/2  ft.  thick,  receiving  $5  per  cubic  yard.  He 
;  rrels  of  cement  costing  $1.80  a  barrel,  12  load-  of  sand  cost- 

£1.25  a  load,  and  50  cubic  yard-  of  crushed  stone  at  $1.30  per 
cubic  yard.     How   much  had  he  left  for  labor  and  pr. 

Plastering  and  Painting— (Byrnes-Richman-Roberts'  The  PupiVs 
Arithmetic.)  1.  Find  the  cost  of  plastering  the  walls  and  ceiling 
of  a  room  24  ft.  long,  18  ft.  wide,  15  ft.  high.  Allow  for  a  baseboard 
1  ft.  high.  Cost  $1.25  per  sq.  yd  2  Find  the  cosl  of  painting  the 
walls  of  the  room,  including  the  baseboard,  at  22c.  per  square  yard.  3. 
Find  the  cost  of  kalsomining  the  ceiling  of  the  room  at  lie.  per  sq.  yd. 

4.  The  walls  and  ceiling  o  n  are  20 ;  ,  bj  18  by  b>' .'•  ft.  Ulow 
for  a  door  3J  2  ft.  wide  and  \6'/2  feet  high,  and  2  windows  each  V/2 
ft.  wide  and  Id1  .-  ft  high.  Find  the  cost  of  plastering  at  $1.25  per 
sq.  yd.  Find  the  cost  of  varnishing  both  sides  of  the  door  at  85c. 
per  sq.  yd.  5.  Find  the  cost  of  plastering  both  sides  and  the  ceiling 
of  a  hall  60  ft.  long,  8  ft.  wide  and  22  ft.  high,  at  $1.10  per  sq.  yd. 
(Doors  at  both  ends  extend  all  the  way  across  the  width  of  the 
hall  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.)  6.  Find  the  cost  of  painting  the 
walls  of  the  hall  at  22c.  per  square  yard,  and  of  varnishing  both  sides 
of  the  doors  at  85c.  per  square  yard. 

THIRD  MONTH 
Integers  and  fractions — Work   continued.     Commercial  discount — 
Bills.      Various   hinds   of   risks — Insurance   companies.      Health    (acci- 
dent),  life   and    lire.     Capacity  "is,   cellars,   etc — Use   of   metric 
units.     Work  of  previous  months  continued. 

Commercial  Discount — (  /  'c7ii   Tuyl's  Essentials  of  Business  Arith- 
metic.)     1.   Which   is  the  better   for  the  purchaser,   and   how   much   per 
cent.,  a  series  of  30%,  209!    and  10%,  or  a  straight  discount  of  50%? 
a  bill  of  $325?    You  ed  400  suits  of  ready-made 

clothing  at   Sis  a    suit,   L  tnd    5%,   by   A.   and   at  $16  a  suit, 

1  A.  you  pay  the  freight.  $4.50.  B  offers 
to  pay  the  freight.  Which  offer  is  better,  and  how  much  ?  3.  I  can 
buy  a  batl  r  for  $150,  less  33     '■    an. I  20%.     1 

can   get    the    same    outfit   of   another    dealer    for    $125.    less    25%    and 
1  lie   terms   in    each  case  are  net    30  da..  2'.    cash.      What  is 
the  least  amoul  .  money  for  which  1  can  get  the  mil    I 

Life  Insurance— (Smith's  Advanced  Arithmetic)  -Written  Prob- 
lems—  1.  What  annual  premium  must  a  man  pay  on  a  10-year  cli- 
ent policy  for  $4000  at  $102.60  per  thousand.-  What  would  he 
pay  in  the  10  years?  2.  If  a  young  man  takes  out  a  $5000  20-payment 
policy  at  $27.39  per  thousand,  how  much  will  he  "have  paid  when  the 
policy  matures  (that  is,  after  20  payments):  3.  If  a  man  takes  out 
a  $2.-00  policy  in  one  company  at  $26.40  per  thousand,  and  a  $3500 
policy  in  another  at  $23.50  per  thousand,  what  are  his  annual 
premiums?     4.  A  young  man  I  .1  $10,000  policj   on   the  25-pay- 

ment  plan,  at  $26.36  ]  ind.    What  is  the  annual  premium  ? 

much  are  the  premiums  for  the  25  years?     5.  A  man  takes  out  a  $5000 
policy,  paying  $26.40  a  thousand.  list  before  the  eighth  pay- 

ment is  due.     How  much  does  his  estate  receive  above  what  he  paid 
the  company? 

Fire  Insurance — Oral—  1.  What  is  the  premium  on  a  $650  policy  at 

.VI  the  premium  on  a  $31100  polii  farmer 

insured   his  growing  crop  of  wheat   for  $800  at  Vr.     What  was  the 

nrcmium"     4.     \   building   which   cost  $24,000  is  insured   for   ?<;   0f  ;ts 


cost.  What  is  the  face  of  the  policy?  5.  A  building  worth  $S000  is 
insured  for  -)4  of  its  value  at   1'-.     What  is  the  premium? 

Written  6  \  factorj  worth  $33,000  is  insured  for  Vf>  ot  ils  value. 
at  2'  I .  In  case  of  total  loss  how  much  would  the  owner  lose,  in- 
cluding his  premium  paid? 

Cellars,  rooms,  etc. — (Smith's  Advanced  Arithmetic.)  1.  How 
many  loads  (cubic  yards)  of  earth  must  be  taken  out  in  excavating  a 
cellar  24'  X  18'  and  T  deep?  2.  A  schoolroom  is  32  ft.  8  in.  long, 
18^S  ft.  wide,  and  \2l/2  ft.  high.  What  is  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
in  the  room?  3.  A  tunnel  720  ft.  long  has  a  cross-section  area  of  180 
sq.  ft.  How  much  earth  and  rock  were  excavated?  4.  In  preparing 
a  flower-bed  in  a  park  it  was  necessary  to  fill  in  a  space  60'  by  100'  to 
an  average  depth  of  V/2  .  The  earth  cost  33j/jc.  a  load.  What  was 
the  total  cost  of  the  earth  used?  5.  A  schoolroom  is  30  ft.  long,  20  ft. 
wide,  and  15  ft.  high.  If  it  is  occupied  by  29  children  and  the 
teacher,  how  many  cubic  feet  of  air  are  allowed  to  each?  If  2400 
cu.  ft.  of  fresh  air  per  hour  should  lie  allowed  to  each  person,  how 
many  times  an  hour  should  the  air  he  changed? 

FOURTH   MONTH 

Integers  and  fractions — Daily  practice  Short  method.  Taxi - 
Corporations — Issue  of  stocks  and  bonds.  Ways  of  transmitting  money 
Capacity  of  tanks,  bins,  etc.  Use  of  metric  units.  Work  of  previous 
month  continued. 

Taxes — (Byrncs-Richman-Rnberts'  The  Pupil's  Arithmetic.)  Oral 
— 1.  Find  the  taxes  on  Mr.  Jordan's  property,  valued  at  $10,000,  if 
■it  is  taxed  on  j 5  of  its  value  at  1J4%  per  annum?  2.  Mr.  Jones  is  taxed 
$3  on  every  $100  of  property.  How  much  docs  he  pay  on  $15,000 
worth  of  property  ?  3.  Find  the  amount  Mr.  Hayes  pays  in  taxes  on 
$28,000  worth  of  property  at  \%%.  4.  If  the  rate  is  $4  on  $100,  find 
the  amount  paid  by  Mr.  Cameron,  whose  property  is  worth  $40,000.  5. 
Find  the  taxes  on  $20,000  worth  of  property  at  2.15%. 

Written— 6.  Mr.  Daly  owns  2  houses  valued  at  $25,000  each.  How 
much  does  he  pay  in  taxes,  if  the  rate  is  $2.12  per  $100?  7.  I  own  a 
house  worth  $20,000.  I  spend  $500  a  year  for  repairs  and  pay  taxes 
of  2]/2%.  What  is  my  net  income  from  the  property  during  the  year 
if  my  tenant  pays  me  $1500  a  year  in  rent? 

Byrnes-Richman-Rubcrts—Thc  Pupils'  .  Irithmetic— Stocks 
and  Bonds.— Find  the  total  cost  of  100  shares  of  stock  at  $$2y2 
per  share,  brokerage  at  ]4,  per  cent. 

I  sold  100  shares  of  stock  at  $92'4  per  share.  How  much 
did  I  receive,  allowing  for  brokerage  at  '/$  per  cent.? 

I  tow  many  shares  of  stock  at  $62y2  per  share  may  be  pur- 
chased for  $8,020?     (Include  brokerage  at  %  per  cent   1 

How  many  shares  of  stock  at  S2201 ,  per  share  may  be 
purchased  for  $26,445?     (Include  brokerage  at   %  per  cent.) 

Find  the  number  of  shares  and  the  annual  income  en  the 
following:  $5,000  invested  in  a  5  per  cent,  stock  at  par.  $8,000 
invested  in  a  4  per  cent,  stock  at  $80  per  share.  How  many 
('.  S.  2's  will  give  an  annual  income  of  $5,000.  the  par  value 
being  $1,000?    How  much  will  they  cosl  at   100%,  brok< 

per  cent?  1  bought  50  shares  of  a  4  per  cent,  stock  al  $61 
per  share.  pa\  ing  V$  per  cent,  brokerage.  At  the  end  of  2  years 
I  sold  it  for  $80  per  share,  pa)  iiiLT  T  8  per  cent,  brokerage.  Find 
my  total  gain.  I  bought  100  shares  of  a  6  per  cent,  stock  al 
$110  per  share,  paying  ,,  per  cent,  brokerage.  At  the  end  of 
3  years,  T  sold  it  for  $85  per  share,  paying  :  ,-,  per  cent,  broker- 
age.    Find  my  net  loss. 

Preston-Stevens'  Standard  Arithmetic. — What  i-  the  cosl 
of  75  shares  of  American  Sugar  Stock  at  132^6,  broker.', 
per  cent? 

1  hu-  morning  a  man  bought  1,000  shares  V .  S.  Steel  pre- 
ferred at  1253^  and  sold  it  a  few  hours  later  at  128.  What  i- 
his  net  profit,  after. paying  broker.  r  cent,  both  ways? 

What  per  cent,  income  shall  1  receive  upon  my  investment 
if  I  buy  4  per  cent,  bonds  at  80? 
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IF  YOU  LOVE 

To  "Trip  It  as  You  Go 

On    the    Light,   Fantastic    Toe," 

GET  A  VICTROLA 

IF  YOU  LOVE  TO  LISTEN  TO 

"Notes,  with  Many  a  Winding  Bout, 
Of  Linked  Sweetness  Long  Drawn  Out," 

GET  A  VICTROLA 

If  you  are  thinking  of  affording  yourself  the  delight  of  owning  a  Victrola,  write  or  phone  me,  and  I'll  arrange 
for  a  demonstration  in  your  own  home.  You'll  enjoy  it — the  best  music  in  the  world,  rendered  by  the  greatest  ar- 
tists.    Special  terms  to  teachers. 

IRVING  RIESENBURGER,  V.  E. 

(VICTROLA    EXPERT) 

27  Main  St.,  Flushing,  oY^  N.  Y. 

Telephone  250  Flushing 


ARITHMETIC— 2B 
(Continued  from  page  116.) 

Sometimes  children  may  be  given  books  from  which  to  read 
numbers  to  be  written. 

Problems — Written:  1.  Mr.  Jackson  traveled  63  miles  in  his 
automobile  in  the  morning  and  32  miles  in  the  afternoon.  How  many 
miles  did  he  travel  during  the  day?  2.  How  many  more  miles  did 
he  travel  in  the  morning  than  in  the  afternoon?  3.  The  indicator  in 
the  front  of  the  trolley  car  show  that  85  people  have  paid  car-fare 
this  trip.  There  are  now  43  people  on  the  car.  How  many  have 
left  the  car?  4.  If  14  more  passengers  get  into  this  car  during  this 
trip,  how  many  fares  must  the  conductor  ring  up  for  this  trip?  5. 
There  are  97  people  on  the  steamboat  "Sunshine."  Thirty-live  of  these 
are  on  the  upper  deck.  How  many  people  are  in  other  parts  of  the 
boat. 

The  above  are  taken  from  pages  98-99  of  The  Alexander  Dewey 
Arithmetic,  Elementary  Book.  Longmans,   Green    &   Co. 

THIRTEENTH    WEEK 

ORAL:  Reading  Numbers— 100-1000.  Roman  Numerals— I-XII. 
Counting— By  5's  to  100.  Addition — Add  6  to  1-48.  Subtraction — 
Take  6  from  6-48.  Measurement — Time  on  clock.  Comparison — 
Judgment  of  lengths  of  time.  Fractions — Yz,  J4.  1-3.  Problems — Ad- 
dition or  subtraction  correlate  with  measure  of  time. 

WRITTEN:  Writing  Numbers— 200-600.  Roman  Numerals— l- 
XII.  Addition — Rapid  addition  of  single  columns  for  speed  and 
accuracy.  Subtraction — Introduce  ciphers  into  units  and  tens  places 
in  the  minuend.  Signs—  -f,  — ,  =,  $,  c.  Problems—  Involving  one 
operation  which  may  be  either  addition  or  subtraction. 

For  both  addition  and  subtraction  make  constant  use  of  such 
drills  as  have  been  suggested  for  the  1st,  5th  and  11th  week. 

For  good  drill  of  addition  by  6's,  Bailey  &  German's  No.  Primer- 
American  Book  Co.,  page  123,  may  be  profitably  employed. 


ARITHMETIC— 3A 

(Continual  from  page  118.) 
Problems — Written  :  The  following  are  taken  from  pages  12-13  of 
Preston-Stevens  Elementary  Arithmetic — The  Macmillan  Co.  1.  James 
had  34  marbles  and  lost  12  of  them.  How  many  had  he  left?  2.  Frank 
had  75  cents  and  spent  18  cents.  How  many  had  he  left?  3.  There 
are  48  children  in  the  class,  26  of  whom  are  boys.  How  many  girls 
in  the  class?  4.  A  man  had  75  acres  of  land  and  sold  14  acres.  How 
many  acres  had  he  left?  5.  There  were  80  sheep  in  a  field,  but  a 
farmer  took  out  25  of  them  and  put  them  in  another  field.  How 
many  remained  in  first  field? 

THIRTEENTH    WEEK 

ORAL. — 1.  Reading  numbers  to  10,000.  2.  Roman  Numerals — I- 
XX.  3.  Counting  by  3's  to  100,  beginning  with  3  and  4.  4.  Addition — 
Add  9  to  numbers  1-100.  5.  Subtraction — Minuends  to  100;  cither  of 
the  other  numbers  to  9.  6.  Multiplication  and  division — Rapid  drills 
and  practice  for  speed  and  accuracy.  Good  examples  on  page  27  and 
page  30,  Morcx's  Elem.  Arith..  Ft.  1 — Clnis.  Scribner's  Sons.  7.  Meas- 
urement— Concrete  development  of  use  of  pound.  8.  Fraction 
view  and  drill  l/i,  1-3,  Y\.  9.  Problems — Involving  one  operation  and 
closely  associated  with  tables  and  measurements   learned. 

Measurement — Pound.  Since  this  table  is  new  it  should  be  intro- 
duced in  avery  concrete  manner.  See  page  44  of  Wentworth  and 
Smith's  Arithmetic — Ginn  &  Co.,  which  has  good  pictures  of  a  con- 
crete demonstration  and  from  which  the  following  are  taken:  1.  How 
many  ounces  in  a  pound?  2.  Name  something  that  is  sold  by  the 
pound.  3.  Name  something  that  is  sold  by  the  ounce.  Other  concrete 
illustrations  are  given  on  page  92  of  The  Buker-Felter  Arithmetic — 
.silver  Burdett  &  Co.  \lso  on  page  33  of  Book  I,  Fart  I.  Apple  ton's 
Arithmetic — D.   Appleton   &   Co. 

Problems — Oral  Associated  with  Measurements:  See  page  166  of 
The  Beginner's  Arithmetic — /'.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  The  following  are 
taken  from  pages  52-53  of  Pt.  I.  Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic — 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    1.  A.  woman  has  18  yds.  of  silk.    She  uses  5  yds. 
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How  many  yards  has  she  left?    2.  If  there  are  16  oz.  in  a  pound,  how 
many  ounces  are  there  in  half  a  pound"'    3.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  a 
pint  of  maple  syrup  if  a  quart  is   worth   22  cents?     4.  There   are  4 
.quarts  in  a  gallon.     How  many  pints  arc  there  in  a  gallon? 

WRITTEN.— 1.  Writing  Numbers  to  10,000.  2.  Addition— Sums 
to  10.000.  3.  Subtraction— Numbers  of  4  figures.  Difficulties  should 
be  graded  from  8796-6324,  8790-0324,  o4U!S-lo7y,  etc.  4.  Multiplication 
and  division  as  in  twelfth  week.  Many  problems.  5.  Problems — Em- 
phasis on   division. 

Problems — Written:  From  page  105,  Bailey  and  Germann's  Num- 
merican  Book  Co.  1.  Mr.  Ma\  puts  12  quarts  of  milk 
into  2  cans.  Each  can  receives  the  same  amount  II  \  much  does 
he  put  into  each  can?  2.  Put  20  cents  into  5  (4)  boxes.  Let  there 
be  the  same  amount  in  each  box.  How  many  cents  are  there  in 
each  box?  3.  1  give  18  jacks  to  Ann,  May,  and  Rose.  Each  girl 
receives    the   same   number.     How   many   does   each   girl    receive' 


ARITHMETIC— 5A 

•ntimicd  from  page  L2l  >.  | 

Il.s.  of  veal  at  9'/4  c.  a  lb.  =  $4.81-     d)   Cost  of  ;s  yd.  of  cloth 
litional  probl  Honeys  Practical 

Arithmetic,  II,  pages  103,  104;  Milne's  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  page 
100;  Dubb's  Arithmetical  Problems,  pages  92  and  93;  Hals  lis  New 
Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  pages  12,  69,  75;  Bukcr-Fcltcr  Arith- 
metic, II,  Part  I,  5A  and  5B,  page  93. 

inding  what  fraction  one  number  is  of 
another.  Oral—(\)  A  storekeeper  had  74  packages  of  flour.  He 
sold  35.  What  part  of  his  stock  did  he  sell.  !/2.  (2)  4  inches  is 
what  part  of  a  foot?  Yi.  (i)  A  farm  of  60  acres  contains  15  acres 
of  woods.  What  part  is  woods.  %.  (5)  A  farmer  had  45  sheep. 
Id  15.  What  part  did  he  sell.  ;.(.  References:  Milne's  Inter- 
mediate Arithmetic,  page  110;  Buker-Fcltcr  Arithmetic,  II,  Part  I, 
o.l  ond  5B,  pages  72.  73,  104,  105;  Pupil's  Arithmetic,  ll 
Richman,  Roberts,  page  43. 

Written — Special  Type — 1,1.)   In  a  fori  are  625  trees.     125 

ire  pine  trees.     What  part  are  pine  trees?     '5.     (2)  From  a  farm 

•  i  275  acres  there  is  sold  to  one  man  40  acres,  to  another  85  acres. 

What  part  of  the  farm  remains?    6/11.     (3)  In  a  school  of  4824  pupils 

What  part  of  the  school  was  promoted?    301/402. 

ted?     101/402.     (4)  $5000  is  what  part  of  $500,000?     1/100. 

Oral  Problems — Third  Month — Out'  or   Two   Operations — (1)    At 

yd.,  what  will  5  yds.  of  cloth  cost.     $2.     (2)    If  a  family  uses 

a  lb.  of  butter  each  day,  how  much  will  it  use  in  24  da.?     9  lbs. 

(3)    Mary's  mother  has   12  glasses  of  jelly,  each  holding  yi  of  a  pt. 

many  pts.  of  jelly  has   she?     8  pts.     (4)    I  bought  ->4  of  a  yd. 

of  ribbon.    How  many  inches  were  in  the  piece.  27.     (5)  What  will  60 

in.  of  copper  wire  cost  at  20c.  a  ft.     $1.00.     (6)   At  $12  a  ton,  what 

will  7)4  tons  of  hay  cost?    $93.     (7)  Cost  of  9  geographies  at  90c.  each. 

I  alsh's  Primary  .  Irithmetic,  h  I  '.  22(1,  225  ; 

sh's   Grammar  School  Arithmetic,   I,   pages   8,    11.    12,   22,   23,  44, 

68,  74.  75,  82,  83. 

FOURTH  MONTH 

I      Notation     and     Numeration — Oral — Continued     practice     and 

drills    in    reading   and    writing    numbers    of    nine    orders,   and    di  liars 

and  cents  to  $100,000  from  blackboards  and   text-books.     Relation  of 

the  order  of  integers.     Questions  similar  to  those  of  second  and  third 

months.     Review  table  of  U.  S.  money.     Questions :   How  many  cents 

■     $60?     $600?     How   many   mills   in    100c?     200c?     300c?     One 

r  is  what  part  of  1  eagle.     Five  dimes  is  what  part  of  $2?     $10? 

Name   the  periods   in   order  from   units   to   millions.      Name   the 

places   in   order   from   units   to   hundred    millions   and   from   units   to 

aids.     What  does  the  zero  show   in  each  of  the  following  num- 

:  30,  306,  407,  1074,  20,010? 

WRITTEN— Writing  numbers  of  nine  orders,  and  dollars  and 
cents  from  dictation,  blackboards  and  books.  Writing  numbers  in 
figures  or  words.  For  reference  see  those  given  for  first  three  months. 
II.  Integers  Fundamental  Operations — Oral—  (1)  Addition  and 
subtraction  drills  continued,  same  as  first  three  months.  Numbers  to 
200.  Use  of  $  and  c.  Drills  :  81  in.  —  56  in  ;  60  —  28;  96  +  74;  100  — 
96;  $1.00  n  and  sub- 

traction drills  combined :  15  +  30  +  30  =  75;  100  +  40  +  60  —  30  = 


170;  200  +  150  —  200  =  150;  ?  +  75  +  100  —  200;  ?  +  80  +  60  + 

10  =  200.     For  additional  drills  in  addition  and  subtraction  see  refer- 
ences given   for   first   three   months,   also   Graded  Exercises  by  Jury, 

neli  and  Shallow,    V,   .  95,96,99.100. 

105,  106,  120,  121.  125,  126,  127,  128,  132,  133. 

(3)  Multiplication  Drills— Numbers  of  three  and  two  orders  by 
one  or  two  orders  and  multiples  of  ten.     Rapidly  multiply:  220  X  2; 

11  X  60;  12  X  70;  37  X  5;  180  X  3;  8  X  125. 

Division  Drills— Same  as  third  month.  At  sight  divide:  81  -f-  3 ; 
52  -r-  4;  84  -=-  6;  95  -=-  7;  89  h-  2;  75  -r-  12;  75  -=-  15;  90  -=-  K; 
KD    :    4;  360  -j-  12;   187  4-  10;  0  h-  20. 

Multiplication  and  division  drills  combined   same  as   in   first  three 
months.     Four  fundamental  operations  combined:   (,5  X  8)  +  (6  X  8) 
12;  (18X5)  —  (3X5);  (99-=-  11)  ;  =- (9  X  3)  =  5.  Ad- 

ditional drills  sec  Pupil's  Arithmetic.  IV— Byrnes,  Richman.  Ro 
pages  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16;  Walsh'.,  immar  School  Arithmetic 

I,  pages  20,  21,  80,  81. 

Continue  drills  on  use  of  parenthesis  and  brackets  and  horizontal 
line    between    multipliers    and    divisors    in    examples    involving    multi- 
plication, division,  addition  and  subtraction. 
3X9  4X5  50  -r-  10  4x7  75x3 


3  X  1 


18  -r-  9 


80  -T-  10 


7  X  1 


15 


ARITHMETIC— 7B 

{Continued  from  page  136.) 

stationery,  and  perhaps   wages  and   other   items.     The  entry 

"Balance  237.65"  is  first  written  in  red  ink  and  is  then  brought 

down  to  the  other  side  of  the  account  in  black  ink. 

i.  -Make  the  following  entries  in  the  Cash  Account.— Sept. 
I.  I'M  I  We  invested  cash  in  the  business,  $2,500;  Sept.  1, 
1914  Paid  rent,  $50;  Sept.  1,  1914— Paid  for  furniture  and 
fixtures,  $350;  Sept.  1.  191+  -Paid  for  books  and  stationery, 
$16.50;  Sept.  1,  1914—  Received  from  E.  R.  Jones,  $250;  Sept. 
-'■  1914  Purchased  merchandise  for  cash,  $175 ;  Sept.  2,  1914— 
Cash  sales,  $34.50;  September  3,  1914—  Paid  freight  bill, 
$12.15;  Sept.  4,  1914— Received  from  E.  I  >.  Wilson,  $316.80; 
Sept.  5,  1914— Cash  sales,  $31.87;  Sept.  5,  1014— Paid  S.  E. 
Field,  $118.09;  Sept.  15,  1914—  Cash  sales,  $428.91;  Sept.  29, 
1914-  Received  payment  of  E.  M.  Stafford's  notes,  $87.50; 
Sept.  30,  1'' 14— Paid  salaries  of  clerks,  $54.75 ;  Sept.  30,  1914— 
Withdrew  for  personal  use,  $35.  What  should  be  the  balance 
of  cash  on  hand,  Sept.  30? 

2.  Enter  the  following  transactions  in  a  Cash  Account: 
Jan.  1,  1915— Cash  on  hand,  $1,287.54;  Jan.  1,  1915— Paid  for 
stationery,  $21.16;  Jan.  1,  1915— Cash  sales,  $187.28;  Jan.  2, 
1915— Paid  rent,  $125;  Jan.  2,  1915— Purchased  horse  and 
11,  $275;  Jan.  3,  1915,  Paid  office  salaries,  $78.50;  Jan. 
3,  1915— Withdrew  for  personal  use,  $50;  Jan.  4,  1915— Cash 
sales,  $328.96;  Jan.  5,  1915— Paid  R.  S.  MacAllister  for  his 
invoice  of  Dec.  28,  $894.35;  Jan.  5.  1915— Cash  purchases, 
$287.92;  Jan.  6,  1915— M.  A.  McCall  paid  on  account,  $350; 
Jan.  8,  1915— The  bank  lends  me  $500  on  my  note;  Jan.  9, 
I'M 5— Paid  E.  R.  Lawson,  $263  on  account;  Jan.  10,  1915— 
Cash  sales,  $125.50.  Close  the  account,  and  find  the  amount 
1  if  cash  on  hand. 

Cash  Accounts. — Buker-Felter  Arithmetic. — 1.  In  the  fol- 
lowing exercise,  tell  how  and  where  you  would  enter  each  item  : 
When  1  started  my  account  I  had  $7.50.  I  received  $2  more; 
I  spent  15  cents;  I  spent  $1.25;  1  received  $8  for  salary;  I 
expended  $4;  I  paid  17  cents;  a  friend  repaid  a  loan  of  $1 ;  I 
spent  $8.  Make  out  the  following  cash  accounts  and  balance 
them :  2.  A  cash  account  of  a  boy  who  runs  a  newspaper 
stand.     (Give  at  least  10  items.) 
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ARITHMETIC— 1A 
EIGHTEENTH  WEEK. 
ORAL.— 1.  Reading  Numbers—  1— 90. 

2.  Counting.— By  10's  to  90. 

3.  Addition. — 8  -)-  2  and  reverse. 

Measurements. — Familiar  distances  measured  by  spans,  and 
other  units. 

5.  Problems. — Easy  problems  solved  by  counting  and  using 
the  addition  combinations  as  taught. 

Typical  Examples. — Read :  I  saw  30  trees.  We  saw  42 
cars.  We  saw  14  birds.  Mary  has  20  books.  The  boy  has 
12  apples.  The  man  has  25  horses.  The  above  examples  are 
taken  from  page  29  of  Wentworth  and  Smith's  Work  and  Play 
with  Numbers — Ginn  &  Co. 

Counting. — As  in  previous  weeks,  emphasize  counting  by 
l's  to  20.  The  abstract  counting,  i.  e.,  the  naming  of  numbers 
in  serial  order  is  not  to  be  neglected.  Children  enjoy  rhythmical 
counting.  David  Eugene  Smith  says :  "Children  like  to  count, 
and  counting  is  the  most  important  single  feature  of 
arithmetic." 

Addition. — 1.  Frank  has  8  large  balls  and  2  small  balls. 
How  many  balls  has  he?  2.  John  rode  2  miles  to  his  uncle's 
and  8  miles  farther  to  his  grandfather's.  How  many  miles  did 
he  ride?  3.  How  much  money  will  it  take  to  buy  a  2-cent 
postage  stamp  and  an  8-cent  envelope  ?    4.  Jack  buys  8  books. 

Ned  buys  2  books.     They  both  have books  ?    5.  Ella  has 

2  splints  on  her  desk  and  8  more  in  her  hand.  How  many 
splints  has  Ella  ?    6.  8  roses  and  2  roses  are roses  ? 

WRITTEN.— Writing  Numbers—  1— 10.  Also  writing  of 
combinations  used  in  addition. 

NINETEENTH  WEEK. 
ORAL : 

1.  Reading  Numbers. — 1 — 90. 

2.  Counting.— By  10's  to  90.     By  l's  to  20. 

3.  Addition. — 8  -f-  2  and  reverse.  Review  5  4"  2,  6-f-  2, 
7  +  2  and  reverse  combinations. 

4.  Measurements. — Lengths  and  contents  measured  by 
indefinite  units  as  steps,  cups,  etc. 

5.  Problems. — Solved    by    counting. 
Typical  Examples. 

Reading  Numbers. — See  counting  chart. 
Addition — 

6         8 


2 
4 
5 
6 
3 


10 
5 
3 
2 
9 


Add  2  to  each  of  the  numbers  around  the  circle. 
The  above  is  taken  from  page  5  of  Nichols"  New  Graded 
Lessons  in  Arithmetic — Thompson  Brown  &  Co. 
Reading  numbers  and  counting — 

0  10         20         30         40         SO         60         70         80         90 

1  11         21         31         41         51         61         71         81         91 

2  12        22        32        42        52        62        72        82        92 

3  13        23         33        43         53        63         73        83        93 

4  14        24        34        44         54        64        74        84        94 

5  15        25        35        45        55        65        75        85        95 

6  16        26        36        46        56        66        76        86        96 

7  17        27        37        47        57        67        77        87        97 

8  18        28        38        48        58        68        78        88        98 

9  19        29        39        49        59        69        79        89        99 
The  above  should  be  written  on  the  board  or  printed  on 

heavy  oak-tag  as  a  chart  and  hung  in  constant  sight  of  pupils. 

Many  are  the  ways  in  which  it  may  be  utilized  for  valuable 
drill  in  the  work  of  both  reading  numbers  and  counting. 

Addition — 

1.  Henry  has  $9  in  bank.    His  father  gives  him  $1.    How 
much  money  has  he  then? 

2.     splints  and  2  splints  are  5  splints. 

3.  Willie  is  8  years  old.     His  brother  is  2  years  older. 
How  old  is  his  brother? 

4.  There  are  7  boys  and  2  girls  in  a  music  class.     How 
many  pupils  in  the  class? 

5.  Irma  has  a  5-cent  piece  and  a  penny.    How  much  money 
has  she? 

6.  A  milk  man  sold  2  quarts  of  milk  to  one  family  and  6 
quarts  to  another  family.    He  sold quarts  of  milk. 

Innumerable  examples  of  this  kind  may  be  compiled  which 
will  give  abundant  drill  in  the  1A  combinations. 
WRITTEN : 

Writing  Numbers. — Write  numbers  0,  1,2,  3,  4,  5.  6,  7,  8, 
9,  10. 

Write  combinations  of  numbers  below  10. 

2  9  8  2  7  2 

+  9      +2      +2      +8      +2      +7 


TWENTIETH  WEEK. 
ORAL : 

1.  Reading  Numbers. — 1 — 100. 

2.  Counting. — By  2's  to  10,  with  objects.  By  l's  to  20 
without  objects.     By  10's  to  100. 

3.  Addition. — Review  and  drill  upon  all  combinations  of  1 
with  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  and  the  reverse  combinations.  Review 
all  combinations  of  2  with  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  the  reverse 
combinations.     Drill. 

4.  Measurements. — Review  previous  work. 

5.  Problems. — Solved  by  counting. 
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Typical  Examples. — Reading  Numbers  and  Counting.  See 
nineteenth  week. 

Addition. — 1.  In  one  pasture  there  are  4  cows,  in  another 
2.    How  many  cows  in  both  pastures? 

2.  A  hat  cost  $1 ;  a  pair  of  shoes  cost  $6.  Tell  the  cost 
of  both. 

3.  John  has  7  marbles  and  buys  2  more.  Then  John 
has marbles. 

4.     cents  and  1  cent  are  seven  cents. 

5.  Out  of  one  week  of  seven  days  a  man  may  work  6  days. 
lie  may  rest day. 

Continue  similar  examples  reviewing  the  addition  com- 
binations with  l's  and  witli  2's. 

Measurement. — As  in  previous  weeks. 

Written. — Writing  Numbers. — Write  numbers  to  10  and 
all  combinations  with  1  and  2  below  10. 

Teachers  of  1A  Arithmetic  will  find  help  in  Thompson's 
Minimum  Essentials  (pp.  53-54) — Ginn  &  Co. 

ETHICAL  STORIES  FOR  THE  FIRST  TWO  YEARS 

1.  Bessie's  Nickname.  (Kindness  and  Cheerfulness.)  — 
Every  one  loves  little  Bess.  She  is  so  bright  and  happy. 
If  any  one  is  sick  he  always  like  to  have  Bess  sit  with  him. 
Once  she  hurt  her  ankle.  She  could  not  go  out  of  doors 
for  a  long  time.  So  she  sat  by  the  window  and  smiled  at 
every  one  who  went  by.  Her  mother  calls  her  "Little  Sun- 
shine." 

_'.  Gertrude's  Sled.  (Kindness  to  the  Afflicted.)  — 
Gertrude  went  to  school  so  far  away  she  had  to  ride  every 
dav.  One  day  she  saw  a  little  lame  boy  on  crutches  going 
to  another  school  near  the  one  she  attended.  She  asked 
her  father  to  let  the  little  boy  ride,  too.  So  he  rode  every 
morning.  One  day  they  missed  him.  They  heard  he  was 
ill.  Little  Gertrude  took  him  flowers  every  day.  When 
he  was  well  she  invited  him  to  her  house  to  tea.  He  grew 
to  be  a  strong  boy.  He  made  a  sled  for  Gertrude  and 
painted  the  word  "Kindness"  on  it.  What  do  you  think 
made  him  do  this? 

3.  The  Boy  and  the  Robin.  (Kindness  to  Animals.)  — 
Robbie  found  a  young  robin  out  in  the  orchard.  Its  wing 
was  broken.  Rob  took  it  into  the  house  and  gave  it  some 
bread  and  milk.  He  made  a  cage  for  it,  and  kept  it  until  its 
wing  was  better.  Then  he  let  the  robin  out,  but  it  was  so 
tame  it  did  not  fly  away.  It  stayed  around  the  house  all 
summer,  and  used  to  come  to  Rob  for  some  crumbs  every 
morning. 

4.  A  Careless  Boy.  (Carelessness.) — "Where  is  my  hat, 
mother?"  said  Jack  one  morning.     "I  never  can  find  it." 

"I   do  not  know,"  said  his  mother. 

"Well,  mother,  how  can  I  go  to  school  without  a  hat?" 
asked  Jack. 

"Oh,  my  son,  you  may  wear  mine;  I  always  know  where 
mine  is." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  wear  your  hat,  mother.  I  would 
be  ashamed  to  go  to  school  in  your  hat." 

"I  suppose  you  would,"  answered  his  mother,  "but  you 
shonl  1  be  more  ashamed  to  think  you  can  never  find  your 
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5.  The  Polite  Boy.  (Politeness  and  Helpfulness.)  — 
James  was  going  home  from  school  one  day  with  some 
other  little  boys.  He  saw  an  old  woman  with  a  large  basket 
in  her  hand.  James  gave  her  his  arm  and  helped  her 
across  the  crowded  street.  The  other  boys  laughed  at  him 
and  asked  how  much  she  paid  him  for  his  services. 

"Her  pleasant  smile  and  grateful  'Thank  you'  were 
worth  more  than  money  to  me,"  said  James. 

The  boys  who  laughed  at  him  felt  ashamed  of  them- 
selves and  said  no  more. 

6.  Obedience  Rczcardcd.  (Obedience.) — A  mother  goat 
and  a  little  baby  goat  lived  together  in  a  stable.  One  day 
the  mother  goat  had  to  go  out,  so  she  told  her  little  one  to 
lock  the  door  and  if  any  one  knocked  to  look  out  of  the 
window  and  see  who  it  was. 

A  wolf  who  lived  near  by  saw  the  mother  go  out.  He 
ran  to  the  stable  and  knocked. 

"Who's  there?"  asked  the  baby  goat. 

"It  is  your  mother,"  said  the  wolf.  But  the  little  goat 
ran  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  When  he  saw  the 
wolf  he  did  not  unlock  the  door.  As  soon  as  his  mother 
came  home  he  told  her  all  about  it. 

7.  The  Disobedient  Fish.  (Disobedience.) — "I'm  so  tired 
of  fish,"  said  a  young  trout.  "I  wish  1  had  a  worm  for  my 
dinner." 

"No,  no,"  said  his  mother;  "all  the  worms  we  get  are 
fastened  to  a  string,  and  worse  still,  a  big  hook  is  there, 
too." 

Just  then  a  worm  dropped  down  near  the  naughty  little 
trout,  he  grabbed  it, — and  in  a  minute  was  lying  on  the 
bank. 

8.  The  Wasp  and  the  Bee.  (Work  Before  Play.)— A 
wasp  met  a  bee  one  day  as  it  was  buzzing  by,  and  said, 
"Little  cousin,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  why  it  is  you  have 
so  many  more  friends  than  I  have." 

"With  pleasure,"  said  the  bee,  "but  just  now  I  am  loo 
busy  to  stop  a  minute.  I  must  work  this  morning  in  (he 
white  clover  field  first." 

9.  A  Greedy  Little  Girl.  (Greediness.) — A  little  girl  was 
playing  on  the  grass  in  front  of  the  house.  Suddenly  she 
looked  up  and  spied  a  glass  pitcher  full  of  nuts.  The 
pitcher  stood  on  a  little  table  on  the  porch. 

She  ran  up  the  steps  to  the  pitcher,  for  she  loved  nuts. 
She  put  her  hand  down  into  the  pitcher  and  grasped  a 
handful  of  them;  but  the  nuts  made  her  hand  too  big  to 
get  it  out  of  the  pitcher.  She  pulled  and  pulled,  but  she 
could  not  get  it  out. 

Her  father  looked  up  and  saw  what  she  was  doing.  He 
said,  "If  you  take  one  or  two  at  a  time  it  will  not  be  long 
before  you  have  them  all." 

"I  might  have  thought  of  that  before,"  said  the  little 
girl. 

"Besides,"  said  her  father,  "it  does  not  look  well  for 
any  boy  or  girl  to  be  so  greedy." 

10.  Lacy  J-'olks  Work  the  Hardest.  (Industry.) — One 
very  hot  day  Harry  went  for  a  walk  with  his  father.  As 
they  walked  along  they  saw  a  horse-shoe  on  the  ground. 
"Pick  it  up,"  said  Harry's  father;  "you  know  it  brings  good 
luck."      But    Harry    was    lazy    and    did    not    like   to   carry    a 

(Continued  on  page  152.) 
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ARITHMETIC— IB 

Counting. — 1.  Count  1 — 50  by  l's,  beginning  with  1.  2. 
Count  2 — 20  by  2's,  beginning  with  2.  3.  Count  5 — 50  by  5's, 
beginning  with  5.  4.  Count  10 — 100  by  10's,  beginning  with  10. 
See  Gray's  Number  by  Development  and  Gray's  Number  Ex- 
ercises for  Object  Teaching — Lippincott — for  excellent  exer- 
cises in  counting.  These  exercises  are  strong  in  their  associa- 
tions with  objects  and  in  their  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  TENS. 

Measurement. — 1.  How  many  quart  measures  will  it  take 
to  measure  6  quarts?     2.  Which  is  more,  1  quart  or  2  pints? 

3.  How  many  pints  in  2  quarts?    4.  One  quart  and  two  pints 

are pints.    5.  I  have  2  quarts  of  milk.    If  I  spill  one  pint, 

how  much  milk  will  I  have  left  ? 

Comparison. — See  work  of  third  week,  also  other  exercises 
suggsested  in  Meyers'  Arithmetic  and  Hall's  Arithynetic 
Primer. 

Fractions. — See  5,  6,  8,  9,  16  weeks.  Also  associate  with 
lines  in  comparison  of  this  week.  1.  Draw  a  line  1  foot  long 
on  drawing  paper.  Cut  strip  of  that  length,  fold  into  halves. 
Take  away  1  half.  Find  another  strip  of  paper  same  length. 
etc.  2.  Among  splints  select  a  long  splint.  Find  two  others 
of  equal  length  which  together  will  just  equal  the  long  one. 

Problems. —  1.  In  a  class  are  8  boys  and  2  girls.  How  many 
pupils  in  the  class?  2.  A  brother  and  sister  went  fishing.  The 
boy  caught  6  fish.  The  girl  caught  2  fish.  How  many  fish  did 
they  both  bring  home?  3.  Morgan  bought  some  candy  for  10 
cents  and  some  paper  for  2  cents.  How  much  money  did  he 
spend?  4.  Our  house  is  two  stories  high.  On  the  first  floor 
there  are  5  rooms,  and  on  the  second,  2  rooms.  How  many 
rooms  in  the  house  ?  5.  Mattie  picked  6  quarts  of  berries  and 
gave  her  mother  2  quarts  of  them.  How  many  quarts  of 
berries  did  Mattie  have  left? 

WRITTEN.— 1.   Writing  Numbers— 1 — 100. 

2.  Addition. — Same  as  previous  weeks,  as  22  4-  16,  42  -f- 
23,  76  +  22,  etc. 

3.  Subtraction. — Same  as  previous  weeks,  as  34  —  12,  89  — 
12,  68  —  21. 

4.  Signs. (-,  — ,  =. 

EIGHTEENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL:  1.  Reading  Numbers— 1— 100.  2.  Counting  — 
As  in  preceding  week.    3.  Addition. — Add  3  to  numbers  1 — 10. 

4.  Subtraction.— Reverse  addition.  Take  1  from  numbers 
1 — 20.  5.  Measurement. — Increase  familiarity  with  foot 
measure.  6.  Comparison. — Squares  studied.  7.  Fractions. — 
Objective  comparison  of  halves  of  single  things.  8. 
Problems. — See  sixteenth  week. 

Read. — 1.  All  the  pages  in  your  reader  from  1 — 25.  2. 
From  25—50  call  out  every  fifth  page.  3.  From  "Flash  Cards" 
promiscuous  numbers  between  20 — 90.  4.  Give  each  child  10 
small  cards  each  containing  one  of  the  figures  0,  1,2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  8,  9.  Let  them  place  any  two  of  these  together  so  as  to 
make  some  number  from  10—90.  Then  have  various  pupils 
read  out  their  numbers.  5.  In  some  way  children  enjoy  cut- 
ting out  figures  from  calendars,  etc.,  and  making  numbers  to  be 
read. 

Addition.— 8  4-  3,  6  +  3,  3  -f-  9,  10  +  3.  7  +  3. 


Subtraction.— 6  —  3,  8  —  3,  10  —  3,  5  —  3,  f  —  3,  6  — 

?  =  3,  8  —  ?  =  5,  10  —  ?  =  7. 

Measurement. — 1.  Count  the  number  of  inches  marked  on 
a  foot  rule.  2.  Draw  a  line  1  foot  long.  Cut  a  strip  of  paper 
same  length.  Fold  paper  in  middle.  Cut  off  l/2  of  that  paper. 
How  many  inches  will  that  paper  cover  on  the  rule  if  you  start 
from  the  1-inch  end?  3.  John  broke  1  foot  off  of  his  12-foot 
pole.  How  long  was  his  pole  then?  4.  If  1  tie  3  feet  to  a  7  foot 
fish  line,  how  long  a  fish  line  will  I  have?  5.  6  feet  and  3  feet 
are feet. 

Comparison. — See  suggestions  of  previous  week. 

Problems. — 1.  Frank  takes  3  minutes  to  shovel  away  snow 
from  his  door.  James  takes  5  minutes  more  to  shovel  away 
the  snow  from  his  door.  How  many  minutes  did  it  take  James 
to  finish  his  work?  2.  There  are  7  soldiers  marching  in  the 
first  line  and  3  soldiers  marching  in  the  second  line.  How 
many  soldiers  marching  in  the  first  and  second  lines?  3.  Nell 
sharpened  3  lead  pencils.  Then  she  sharpened  6  more.  How 
many  pencils  did  Nell  sharpen?  4.  A  man  walked  4  miles  in 
the  first  hour  and  3  miles  the  second  hour.  How  far  had  he 
walked  at  the  end  of  the  second  hour?  5.  Frank  had  2  lily 
bulbs  bloom  and  9  daffodils  bloom.  How  many  flowers  had 
Frank  ? 

WRITTEN.— 1.  Writing  Numbers.— 1— 100.  2.  Addi- 
tion.— See  work  of  the  fifteenth  week.  3.  Subtraction. — See 
work  of  the  fifteenth  week. 

NINETEENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL. — 1.  Reading  Numbers. — 1 — 100.  2.  Counting. — 
By  l's  to  50.    By  10's  to  100.    By  2's  to  20  and  by  5's  to  50. 

3.  Addition. — Add  10,  2,  and  3  to  numbers  from  1 — 20.  4. 
Subtraction.— Reverse  addition  combinations  and  use  only  the 
addition  process  in  subtraction.  5.  Measurement. — Money, 
foot,  quart.  6.  Comparison. — Halves  of  groups  of  things  com- 
pared objectively.  7.  Fractions. — Relate  halves  with  objective 
comparisons.    8.  Problems. — As  in  sixteenth  week. 

Read. — 1.  Read  days  of  month  from  the  calendar.  2.  Read 
every  tenth  page  from  readers.  3.  Read  from  board  as  they 
are  pointed  to :  16,  28,  34,  46,  67,  78,  etc. 

Counting. —  1.  Count  all  the  pupils  in  the  class.  2.  As  I 
take  leaves  from  pad  count.  3.  Count  by  10"s  to  100.  4.  Count 
by  5  to  50.    5.  Count  by  2  to  20. 

Measurement. — See  previous  weeks.  1.  Gas  pipe  is  worth 
5  cents  a  foot.  How  much  will  2  feet  cost?  2.  At  10  cents 
per  quart,  how  much  must  I  pay  for  a  pint  of  milk  ?  3.  How 
many  pennies  would  you  be  willing  to  exchange  for  a  dime 
and  a  nickel?  4.  From  a  chain  6  feet  long  take  off  2  feet  and 
tell  me  how  many  feet  will  be  left?  5.  Bought  a  quart  of  milk 
for  8  cents.     How  much  change  should  I  get  from  a  dime? 

Comparison  and  Fractions. — 1.  Take  these  six  pictures  of 
birds,  place  them  in  two  equal  rows.  How  many  in  1  row? 
Give  away  y2  of  your  pictures.  How  many  have  you  left? 
2.  Here  are  10  Easter  eggs.  Take  one-half  of  them.  How 
many  eggs  have  you?     3.  Write  a  number  which  is   l/2  of  2. 

4.  Divide  4  candies  equally  between  2  boys.  5.  Innumerable 
objects  mav  be  thus  grouped  and  separated.  See  Wentworth 
and  Smith's  Work  and  Play  with  Numbers  for  suggestive 
pictures  of  numerous  objective  material. 
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Problems. —  1.  Mabel  had  a  dime  and  spent  2  cents  for  a 
stamp.  How  much  money  would  she  have  left?  2.  Earl  found 
10  eggs  in  one  nest  and  4  in  another.  How  many  eggs  did  he 
find?    3.   10  children  marching  in  a  row,  7  join  them,  then  there 

are children  marching  in  a  row.    4.  5  boys  playing  horse. 

9  girls  playing  school.  How  many  children  playing?  5.  If  I 
have  to  use  a  5-foot  line  and  a  4-foot  line  to  measure  the  side 
of  a  room,  how  many  feet  across  the  side  of  the  room? 

WRITTEN.— 1.  Writing  Numbers.— 1—100.  2.  Addi- 
tion.— Continue  work  of  previous  weeks.  3.  Subtraction. — 
Continue  work  of  previous  weeks. 

TWENTIETH  WEEK. 

ORAL.— 1.  Reading   X umbers.— 1—100.     2.  Counting.— 

Same  as  previous  week.  3.  Add  it  ion. — Review  and  drill  all 
preceding  work.  4.  Subtraction. — Review  and  drill.  5. 
Measurement. — Cent,  5-cent  piece,  dime;  foot  and  quart.  6 
Comparison. — Review.  7.  Fractions. — Review.  8.  Prob- 
lems. — Review  and  drill. — Easy  problems  solved  by  counting. 

Counting. —  1.  Use  variety  of  concrete  drills,  as  previously 
suggested.  2.  Count  by  2's  to  20.  3.  Count  by  10's  to  100.  4. 
Count  by  5's  to  50.     5.  A  little  practice  in  reverse  order. 

Measurement. —  1.  From  10  feet  take  away  3  feet  and 

feet  will  be  left.     2.  To  6  quarts  add  4  quarts  and  there  will 

be quarts.    3.  Gave  a  dime  for  a  7-cent  quart  of  milk  and 

received  cents  in  change.     4.  Paid  five  cents  for  an  ice 

cream   soda  and   ten  cents  for  candy ;  spent  cents.     5. 

One  quart  and  2  pints  are  quarts  or  pints. 

Comparison  and  Fractions. — As  in  previous  weeks. 

Problems. —  1.  Louise   had    10  cents   and   earned    5   more. 

Then   she   had  cents.     2.  Mr.   Gould  had   9   sheep   and 

bought  2  more.  How  many  sheep  had  he  then  ?  3.  A  druggist 
had  3  bottles  of  ammonia  and  made  up  10  more.  How  many 
bottles  had  he  then  ?  4.  How  many  cents  must  I  put  with  7 
cents  to  make  10  cents?  5.  A  bat  cost  10  cents.  A  ball  cost 
8  cents.  Howr  much  did  both  cost? — Part  One  of  Walsh's 
Primary  Arithmetic — D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. — contains  very  many 
excellent  problem?  which  can  very  well  be  adapted  to  the  work 
of  this  ^rade  by  changing  the  numbers  enough  to  make  them 
fall  within  the  scope  of  the  numbers  prescribed  by  the  course 
of  study. 

WRITTEN.— 1.  Writing  Numbers.— 1—100.  2.  Addi- 
tion.— Review  and  drill.    3.  Subtraction. — Review  and  drill. 

ETHICAL  STORIES  FOR  THE  FIRST  TWO  YEARS 
(Continued  from  page  150.) 

horse-shoe  on  a  hot  day,  so  his  father  picked  it  up.  Soon 
they  came  to  a  blacksmith's  shop.  "How  much  will  you 
give  for  this  horse-shoe?"  said  Harry's  father.  "Five  cents," 
said  the  blacksmith.  Harry  began  to  wish  he  had  picked 
up  the  horseshoe,  for  then  the  five  cents  would  have  been 
his. 

As  they  walked  along  they  saw  a  little  girl  with  some 
boxes  of  cherries.  Harry's  father  bought  a  box  for  five 
cents.  He  began  to  eat  them.  Soon  down  fell  one  on  the 
ground.  Harry  picked  it  up  and  ate  it.  Soon  another  fell, 
then  another.  Harry  picked  them  up.  Then  Harry's  father 
said,  "Don't  you  wish  you  had  picked  up  the  horse-shoe? 
If  you  had,  vou  wouldn't  have  had  twenty  cherries  to  pick 
up." 


1.  Tim  and  the  Pear.  (Honesty.)  (In  two  parts.) 
Part  L — A  big,  juicy  pear  rolled  off  the  fruit  stand  and  lay  on 
the  sidewalk.  Tim,  the  bootblack,  waited  until  the  man 
was  busy  waiting  upon  a  gentleman,  then  he  picked  it  up. 
"I  will  take  this  pear  home  to  Kitty,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"She  will  say,  '(  )h,  Tim,  how  good  you  are;  where  did  you 
get  it?'  Put  she  will  be  very  sorry  when  she  hears  where 
I  got  it.  I  think  I  must  give  it  back,  instead."  So  Tim 
walked  to  the  stand  and  gave  it  back  to  the  man. 

Part  II. — As  Tim  walked  away  from  the  stand,  the  gentle- 
man who  had  been  buying  fruit  called  him  back.  "I  saw 
you  pick  up  the  pear,  but  why  did  you  wait  so  long  before 
giving  it  back?" 

"I  wanted  it  for  Kitty,"  said  Tim. 

"Tell  me  about  Kitty,"  said  the  gentleman. 

"She  is  lame,  sir.  She  always  wants  me  to  be  honest, 
that  is  why   I  remembered  the  pear  wasn't  mine." 

"I  am  glad  you  have  such  a  sister,  and  I  hope  you  will 
always  be  honest."  Then  he  gave  Tim  some  pears  and 
grapes  for  Kitty. 

Of  course,  Kitty  was  much  pleased  with  the  fruit,  but 
was  most  pleased  because  Tim  was  honest. 

2.  The  Stranger.  (Duties  to  Strangers.) — One  day  I 
looked  into  the  playground  where  many  children  were 
playing  and  having  a  good  time.  Near  the  fence  was  a 
little  boy  who  had  just  come  to  school.  He  looked  very 
sad  and  lonely,  for  he  didn't  know  any  one  to  play  with. 
A  little  boy  named  Arthur,  who  had  been  having  a  fine  time, 
happened  to  see  the  little  stranger.  He  left  the  other  boys 
and  went  to  the  little  boy  and  said,  "Wouldn't  you  like  to 
come  and  play,  too?"  And  then  both  boys  went  away 
very  happy  together. 

3.  Best  Pay.  (Gentleness  and  Politeness.) — A  boy  once 
wished  to  find  a  place  to  work.  He  went  to  a  store  where 
a  boy  was  needed.  There  were  many  other  boys  there 
before  him.  He  thought  he  had  little  chance  to  get  the 
place  and  was  very  much  surprised  to  get  it.  He  said  to 
the  storekeeper,  "Why,  sir.  I  did  not  expect  to  get  this 
place  when  so  many  were  here  before  me." 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  why  I  hired  you?  You 
came  in  quietly,  and  took  off  your  hat.  You  gave  a  chair 
to  an  old  man  and  waited  patiently  for  your  turn  to  come. 
1  saw  that  you  were  a  polite  boy." 

4.  The  Unhappy  Boy.  (Selfishness.) — Once  there  was  a 
king  who  had  a  little  boy  whom  he  loved  very  much. 
He  gave  the  boy  beautiful  rooms,  clothes  and  lots  of 
servants.  He  gave  him  a  horse  and  everything  a  boy  likes. 
But  for  all  that,  he  was  not  happy.  He  wore  a  frown 
all  the  time  and  was  always  wishing  for  something  he 
didn't  have.  A  good  fairy  came  one  day  and  said  to  the 
king,  "I  can  make  your  little  boy  happy." 

So  she  took  the  boy  into  a  room  and  wrote  something 
on  a  paper.  She  lighted  a  candle  and  gave  it  to  the  boy. 
Then  she  told  him  to  hold  it  near  the  paper  and  see  what 
he  could  read. 

The  boy  did  as  he  was  told,  and  read,  "Be  kind  to  some 
one  every  day."  He  made  use  of  the  secret  and  became 
the  happiest  boy  in  the  country. 

(Continued  on  page  154.) 
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ARITHMETIC— 2A 

(Continued  from  December,  1915.) 

For  carefully  graded  examples  using  inch  and  foot  measure- 
ments, see  pages  4-9  Nichols'  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic — 
Thompson  Brown  Co.  A  chart  of  the  inch  and  foot  should  be  made : 
1.  To  give  pupils  definite  conception  of  foot  and  inch.  2.  To  furnish 
children  means  of  comparison.  3.  To  correlate  concrete  work  with 
addition  and  subtraction.  By  reference  to  this  chart  children  may 
work  out  such  number  stories  as  1  foot  contains  12  inches,  1  foot  is 
6  inches  longer  than  6  inches,  1  foot  is  11  inches  longer  than  1  inch, 
1  foot  is  1  inch  longer  than  11  inches,  6  inches  and  6  inches  are  1  foot. 

Comparison — On  page  45  of  Work  and  Play  with  Numbers — Ginn 
&  Co.:  12  inches  =  1  ftt,  2  inches  -\-  10  inches  =  12  inches,  11 
inches  -f-  1  inch  =  12  inches,  1  inch  +11  inches  =  12  inches,  12  inches 
-f-  0  inches  =  12  inches. 

Fractions — A  diagram  may  be  found  in  Morels  Primary  Arith- 
metic— Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  with  good  exercises  for  objective  com- 
parison of  fractions  associated  with  the  foot  rule. 

Problems — 1.      Milly   was    absent   8   days    last   month    and   absent 

9  days  the  month  before.  How  many  days  was  she  absent  in  the  two 
months?  2.  I  gave  one  child  9  cherries  and  another  child  8  cherries. 
How  many  cherries  did  I  give  away?  3.  A  moulting  canary  lost  9 
feathers  Monday  and  8  more  Tuesday.    How  many  feathers  did  he  lose? 

4.  Mr.  Block  has  9  sheep  and  buys  8  sheep.     He  then  has  —  sheep. 

5.  Mrs.  Gray  bought  two  pencil  boxes.  For  the  first  she  paid  8 
cents.  For  the  second  she  paid  9  cents.  How  much  did  Mrs.  Gray 
pay  for  the  two  pencil  boxes? 

WRITTEN— 1.  Writing  numbers— 1-950.  2.  Addition— Deftly  in- 
troduce noughts  into  columns  added,  e.  g.,  as  223  +  201  +  130,  500 
+  203  4-  16,  123  +  246  +  115,  etc.  3.  Subtraction— By  the  addition 
process  each  digit  of  the  minuend  to  be  larger  than  the  corresponding 
digit  of  the  subtrahend.  78  —  22,  328  —  16,  86  —  14,  etc.  4.  Signs— 
+,  -■ 

EIGHTEENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL.— 1.  Reading  Numbers.— 1—1000.  2.  Counting  — 
By  5's  to  100.  3.  Addition.— 9  added  from  1  —  9,  10  +  10. 
4.  Subtraction. — 1  —  3  taken  from  1  —  18.  3.  Measurement. — 
Same  as  previous  week.  6.  Comparison. — Same  as  previous 
week.  7.  Fractions. — Halves  and  fourths.  8.  Problems. — 
Drill. 

Addition. — On  page  13  of  Nichols'  Graded  Lessons  in 
Arithmetic,  Book  I — Thompson  Brown  Co. — appears  simple 
examples  which  admirably  use  the  addition  facts  to  10  and  10, 

e.  g. — 1.  5  sticks  and  6  sticks  are sticks.    2.  9  tops  and  9 

tops  are tops.    3.   10  cents  and  6  cents  are cents.    4 

8  lines  and  5  lines  are  lines.     5.  7  books  and  7  books 

are  books. — See  Book  for  many  similar  ones.     On  page 

10  of  Nichols'  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Book  II, 
are  many  examples  suitable  for  drill  work.  "This  lesson  con- 
tains all  the  possible  combinations  of  2  figures." 

Measurements  and  comparison. — On  page  45  of  Work  and 
Play  with  Numbers — Ginn  &  Co.,  is:  1.  The  book  is  more 
than  7  inches  long.  2.  It  is  more  than  5  inches  wide.  3.  There 
are  12  inches  in  1  foot.  4.  10  inches  and  2  inches  are  12 
inches — 12  inches  =  1  foot.  In  a  similar  manner  measure 
many  distances  in  feet.    Compare  lengths. 

Fractions. — Continue  work  of  previous  week  using  chart 
showing  the  inch  and  foot.  Construct  other  charts  showing 
relative  value  of  halves  and  fourths.  In  the  objective  com- 
parison of  halves  and  fourths  to  find  how  much  larger  the  half 
i.;,  a  variety  of  objective  illustrations  should  hang  around  the 
room  so  that  the  children  may  come  to  realize  that  the  relation 
is  a  constant  one  even  though  the  material  and  shape  of  the 
illustrations  are  different. 


Problems. — 1.  A  man  traveled  6  miles  one  day  and  9  miles 
the  next  day.  How  many  miles  did  he  travel  ?  2.  Farmer 
Lane  has  6  red  cows  and  9  black  cows.  How  many  cows  has 
Farmer  Lane  ?  3.  9  boys  standing  on  one  row  ;  6  boys  standing 
on  the  next  row.  How  many  boys  on  both  rows?  4.  There 
are  9  windows  on  one  side  of  my  house  and  6  windows  on 
another  side.  How  many  windows  on  these  two  sides  of  my 
house?  5.  Elsie  counted  6  buds  on  one  plant  and  9  buds  on 
another  plant.    How  many  buds  did  Elsie  count? 

Hoyt  and  Peet's  Everyday  Arithmetic — Houghton  and 
Mifflin,  contains  many  excellent  problems  made  up  of  interest- 
ing material  as  to  content.  By  substituting  simpler  numbers 
and  adapting  them  to  the  combinations  being  taught  they  may 
be  used  to  advantage  in  this  grade.  Some  topics  introduced 
are:  Playing  Clerk,  p.  8;  Playtime,  p.  18;  Visiting  on  a  Farm, 
p.  21  ;  Measuring  Heights  and  Lengths,  Children  in  Their 
Gardens,  etc. 

WRITTEN.— 1.  Writing  Numbers.—  1— 100.  2.  Addi- 
tion.— Add  3  numbers,  column  totals  to  14.  3.  Subtraction. — 
Same  as  seventeenth  week. 

NINETEENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL. — 1.  Reading  Numbers. — 1 — 1000.  2.  Counting. — 
By  3's  to  30,  beginning  with  3.  By  4's  to  40,  beginning  with  4. 
By  5's  to  100,  beginning  with  5.  3.  Addition. — Add  together 
any  two  numbers  below  10.  4.  Subtraction. — By  the  addition 
process.  Minuends  to  20.  Either  of  the  other  numbers  to  3. 
5.  Measurement. — Pint  and  quart.  6.  Comparison. — Associa- 
tion of  pint  and  quart  measure.  7.  Fractions. — Halves.  8. 
Problems. — Solved  by  addition. 

Addition.— 9  +  2,  1  +  8,  7  +  3,  4  +  6,  5  +  9,  etc.  Multiply 
devices  for  rapid  drill.  See  1A  and  IB  grades.  Great 
emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  the  45  combinations. 

Measurements. — On  page  20  of  Meyer's  Arithmetic — Scott- 
Foresman — may  be  found  good  pictures  of  the  pint  and  quart 
measure  accompanied  with  the  following  examples:  1.  Name 
things  that  are  measured  by  the  quart.  2.  By  measuring  find 
how  many  pints  in  a  quart.  3.  Two  quarts  equal  how  many 
pints?  4.  One  pint  equals  what  part  of  a  quart?  5.  Four 
pints  equal  how  many  quarts?  etc. 

Comparison. — A  chart  showing  the  relative  size  of  a  pint 
and  quart  measure  may  be  used  to  advantage.  1.  It  impresses 
pupils  with  the  relation  of  the  pint  to  the  quart.  2.  It  gives 
them  a  keener  realization  of  the  relation  between  1  and  2 
through  comparison,  e.  g. :  One  quart  is  one  pint  larger  than 
one  pint,  one  pint  and  one  pint  make  one  quart,  2  pints  = 

1  quart. 

Fra-ctions. — Associate  halves  with  the  pint  and  quart 
measure.  Referring  to  the  above  figure  pupils  should  be  helped 
to  make  statements  similar  to  the  following :    In  1  quart  there 

are  2  pints.     In  l/2  quart  there  are pints.     In  V/2  quarts 

there  are pints.     In  2  quarts  there  are pints.    Also: 

2  pints  equals  1  quart.     1  pint  equals  Yi  quart. 

Problems. — 1.  Bought  a  pound  of  sugar  for  5  cents  and  2 
boxes  of  crackers  for  9  cents.  How  much  money  did  I  spend. 
2.  Emil  hit  the  ball  6  times  and  missed  it  9  times.  How  many 
balls  were  thrown  to  him?  3.  James' dog  is  4  years  old.  James 
is  9  years  older.  How  old  is  James?  4.  Jack's  father  gave 
him  9  balls.     His  mother  gave  him  4  balls.     How  many  balls 
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did  Jack  receive?  5.  Frances  spent  9  cents  for  a  doll's  dress 
and  6  cents  for  its  ribbons.     How  much  money  did  Frances 

■id? 

WRITTEN.— I.  Writing.  Numbers.— 1—1000.  2.  Addi- 
tion— Same  as  eighteenth  week.  3.  Subtraction. — See 
seventeenth  week. 

TWENTIETH  WEEK. 

ORAL.— 1.  Reading  Numbers.— 1—1000.  2.  Counting.— 
By  3's  to  30,  beginning  with  3.  By  4's  to  40,  beginning  with  4. 
By  5's  to  100,  beginning  with  5.  By  10's  and  by  l's  to  100.  3. 
Addition. — Any  two  numbers  below  10  added  together.  4. 
Sub  trad  ion. —Set  nineteenth  week.  5.  Measurement. — Liquid 
measure.  6.  Comparison. — Pint,  quart  and  gallon  measure 
compared.  7.  Fractions. — Halves  and  fourths.  8.  Prob- 
lems.— Addition. 

Addition.— Examples  may  be  taken  from  page  35  of 
Smith's  Primary  Arithmetic — Ginn  &  Co. 

Measurement.— From  page  20  of  Meyer's  Arithmetic.  Book 

I—Scott-Foresman    Co.      1.  Name    things    measured    by    the 

n  ?     2.   Measure  and  find  how  many  quarts  in  a  gallon. 

3.  How  many  pints  arc  there  in  a  gallon  ?    4.  What  part  of  a 

gallon  is  1  quart?    5.  What  part  of  a  gallon  is  2  pints? 

Comparison.— Solve  the  following  by  reference  to  a  chart 
showing  relative  sizes.  1.  How  many  quarts  must  be  added  to 
half  a  gallon  to  make  1  gallon?  2.  How  many  times  larger  is 
a  gallon  than  a  quart?  3.  How  many  times  larger  than  a  pint? 
I  How  many  times  larger  is  a  quart  than  a  pint?  5.  How 
many  pints  make  a  gallon? 

/  ractions.— With  reference  to  the  above  figure,  the  pupils 
should  work  out  such  statements  as:    In  1  gallon  are  4  quarts. 

i  gallon  are  quarts.     In  J4  gallon  are  quarts. 

4  quarts  =  1  gallon.     2  quarts  =  y2  gallon.     1   quart  =   *4 

gallon.     In  1  gallon  are  8  pints.    In  y2  gallon  are  pints. 

In  '4  gallon  are  pints.     8  pints  =  1  gallon.     4  pints  = 

^  gallon.    2  pints  =  %  gallon. 

Problems.—  1.  Anna  has  8  pictures.  He  sister  has  7 
pictures.  Anna  bought  her  sister's  pictures.  How  many  pic- 
tures did  she  have  then?  2.  Samuel  received  a  bank.  He  had 
6  cents  and  his  mother  gave  him  8  cents.  How  much  money 
could  he  put  into  his  bank?  3.  Inez  rode  6  miles  on  a  train 
and  9  miles  in  a  wagon  to  reach  her  grandmother's  home.  How 
many  miles  did  she  travel?  4.  Cut  6  pictures  from  these 
papers.  Select  7  more  pictures  from  my  desk.  Tell  how  many 
pictures  you  have?  5.  Mrs.  Oppenheim  bought  8  \ards  of 
carpet  for  one  hall  and  9  yards  for  another  hall.  How  many 
vards  of  carpet  did  she  buy?' 

WRITTEN.— 1.  Writing    Numbers. — 1 — 1000.      2.  Addi- 
tion.—Same  as  previous  weeks:  142  +  205  +  642,  233  -+-  162 
-f  W    113  -f  444  -J-  245,  etc.    .3.    Subtraction.— Review  and 
,,,.;,', .    456  -  154,  500  -  300.  493  -  21  ll .  389        1 54,  384  - 
123.    4.    Signs. K— ■ 


ETHICAL  STORIES  FOR  THE  FIRST  TWO  YEARS 

(Continued  from  page  15. 

5.     Ten    Cents'    Worth    of    Kindness.      (Kindness    to    the 

ted.)— Daisy  started  for  the  store  to  spend  ten  cents  for 

candy.     She  thought  of  Alice,  who  was  sick,  and  wished 

she  could  have  some,  too. 

Outside  the   store  was  a  cart  filled   with   pretty   plants. 


"Buy  a  plant,  little  girl,"  said  the  man;  "here  is  one  for 
ten  cents."  Daisy  thought  of  poor,  sick  Alice,  and  bought 
one  with  buds  ready  to  open. 

"See  what  I  have  brought  you,"  said  Daisy.  She  was 
very  glad  when  she  saw  how  happy  it  made  the  little  sick 
girl,  and  she  never  once  thought  of  the  candy  she  had 
started  to  buy. 

6.  The  Smallest  Loaf.  (Honesty  and  Unselfishness.) — 
Mr.  Brown  was  a  very  rich  man.  One  day  he  gave  a  party 
to  some  poor  children.  They  had  a  fine  time  playing  games, 
and  after  they  had  been  given  some  good  things  to  eat  they 
started  for  home.  At  the  door  was  a  large  basket  witli  a 
loaf  of  bread  for  each  child.  Most  of  the  children  forgot 
their  manners  and  each  tried  to  get  the  biggest  loaf.  All 
but  one  little  girl.  She  had  waited  until  the  last  and  found 
only  a  very,  very  small  loaf  remained.  She  took  it  and  before 
going  home  thanked  Mr.  Brown  for  his  kindness. 

When  she  reached  home  the  first  thing  her  mother  did 
was  to  cut  the  bread  in  half,  and  what  should  she  see  but  a 
bright  piece  of  money.  She  wrapped  the  bread  up  again 
and  sent  back  the  loaf  and  the  money. 

Mr.  Brown  said  there  had  been  no  mistake,  for  he  had 
told  the  baker  to  put  it  into  the  smallest  loaf,  knowing  that 
it  would  go  to  the  one  who  most  deserved  it.  He  praised 
the  little  girl  and  also  her  mother  for  the  honesty  shown. 
The  little  girl  went  home  very  happy. 

7.  The  Boy  and  the  Sparrows.  (Street  Manners.) — A 
boy  found  a  nest  of  young  sparrows  and  put  them  into  his 
hat.  He  then  set  the  hat  on  his  head,  thinking  no  one  would 
know  what  was  under  it.  As  he  walked  through  the  streets, 
instead  of  lifting  his  hat  to  bow  to  people,  he  kept  it  on  his 
head.  This  made  everybody  wonder.  At  last  one  man 
said,  "Let  me  see  if  his  hat  has  grown  on  his  head."  He 
lifted  the  boy's  hat  from  his  head  and  away  tlew  the  spar- 
rows. 

Everybody  laughed — and  now  if  a  boy  does  not  lift  his 
hat  when  he  meets  any  one,  people  say,  "Maybe  he  has 
sparrows  under  his  hat." 

8.  The  Talking  Book.  (Neatness  and  Order.) — One 
evening  a  little  boy  was  reading  from  his  reader.  Being 
very  tired,  he  presently  fell  asleep.  He  dreamed  the  book 
talked  to  him. 

It  said,  "You  ought  to  take  care  of  me.  Never  take  hold 
of  me  with  dirty  hands.  Please  don't  leave  me  out  in  the 
rain.  Don't  make  marks  on  me,  it  spoils  my  looks.  Please 
don't  open  me  and  lay  me  face  downward  on  the  table. 
Close  me  when  you  are  through  with  me  and  lay  me  on  my 
side." 

When  this  little  boy  awoke  he  remembered  what  his 
reader  had  said. 

9.  Robbing  Birds'  Nests.  (Kindness  to  Animals.) — Ralph 
and  his  three  sisters  saw  a  bird's  nest  in  a  tree. 
They  all  wanted  to  know  wdiat  was  in  the  nest.  Ralph 
climbed  the  tree  and  saw  four  little  eggs  in  the  nest.  He 
thought  he  would  show  the  eggs  to  his  sisters.  He  put  one 
in  his  hat.  The  poor  mother  bird  cried  out  loud.  The  little 
girls  begged  him  not  to  rob  the  nest,  so  Ralph  put  the  egg 
back  again.  Then  he  out  his  hat  on  his  head  and  climbed 
down.     The  poor  bird  cried  until  the  children  were  quite 

■tinned  on  page  188. t 
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ARITHMETIC— 2B 

Measurement — Comparisons — Fractions — See  work  of  three  pre- 
ceding weeks.  Keep  in  constant  use  "clock  faces"  such  as  were 
described  in  previous  week.  The  following  exercises  are  selected  from 
many  other  good  exercises  on  page  55-56  of  Nichols"  New  Graded 
Lessons  in  Arithmetic — Thompson  Broun  Co.  1.  Do  you  see  the  little 
marks  between  XII  and  I?  Are  these  marks  between  all  numbers?  2. 
Into  how  many  parts  is  each  space  divided?  3.  Each  division  marks 
one  minute.     How  many  minutes  are  indicated  between  each  numeral? 

4.  Count  by  5's  from  5  to  60,  pointing  to  each  numeral.     5.  Show  on 
the   dial    10:30   or    half    past    10.     6.    Show   3:30   or   half   past   3,    etc. 

"The  longest  pointer  is  called  'the  minute  hand,'  and  the  other 
the  'hour  hand.' " 

On  page  47  of  The  Beginner's  Arithmetic— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  are 
exercises   like  the  following: 

There  are  twelve  hours  from  XII  to  XII. 

There  are  —  hours  from  XII  to  VI. 

There  are  —  hours  from  VI  to  XII. 

There  are  —  hours  from  VI  to  VI. 

On  page  27  of  Preston  and  Stevens'  Elementary  Arithmetic — The 
Macmillan  Co.,  are  exercises  in  telling  the  time  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  taken  : 

When  the  long  hand  is  at  I,  it  is  5  minutes  past  the  hour  shown 
by  the  short  hand;  when  at  II  it  is  10  minutes  past  the  hour  shown 
by  the  short  hand.  When  the  long  hand  is  at  III,  it  is  15  minutes 
or  one-quarter  of  a  hour  after  the  hour  which  the  short  hand  has 
passed.  When  the  long  hand  is  at  VI,  it  is  30  minutes,  or  half  past 
the  hour  which  the  short  hand  has  passed.  When  the  long  hand 
is  at  IX  it  is  one-quarter  of  the  next  hour  which  the  short  hand 
will   reach. 

1.  Are  the  days  in  summer  longer  or  shorter  than  the  winter 
i lays?  2.  Do  you  work  more  or  less  hours  than  you  sleep?  3.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  which  is  longer,  the  days  or  the  nights?  4. 
Which  seems  longer,  a  day  when  you  come  to  school  or  a  Saturday? 

5.  Did  you  get  up  earlier  or  later  this  morning  than  yesterday? 

Halves,  fourths  and  thirds  may  also  be  associated  with  12  hours 
as  a  day. 

lA  of  a  12  hour  day  is  —  hours. 

1-3  of  a  12  hour  day  is  —  hours. 

%  of  a  12  hour  day  is  —  hours. 

Write  the  Roman  number  which  will  show  you  when  the  hour 
hand  is  V2  the  way  from  XII  around  the  clock  face;  J4  the  way 
around,  1-3  the  way  around. 

Problems— Oral:  1.  Warner  had  waited  15  minutes  in  good  hu- 
mor. Impatiently  he  waited  6  minutes  more  before  his  friend  came. 
How  long  did  he  wait  for  his  friend?  2.  There  were  18  eggs  in  the 
ice  box.  Sister  took  six  of  them  to  make  a  cake.  How  many  eggs 
were  left?  3.  There  are  48  boys  in  our  class.  All  but  6  have  their 
books  covered.  How  many  books  are  covered?  4.  A  boy  was  told  at 
15  minutes  past  3  to  remain  5  minutes  longer.  What  time  did  he  go? 
5.  Fifteen  aeroplanes  ascended.  Six  were  broken.  How  many  re- 
lumed safetly?  On  page  124  of  Everyday  Arithmetic,  Part  One,  by 
Uoyt  &  Pcct— Houghton  MiMin  Co.,  are  problems  admirably  corre- 
lated  with   time   measure. 

Problems— Written  :  1.  Edward  had  a  post  card  album  into  which 
he  had  put  21  cards  from  China,  16  from  South  America,  14  from 
Holland  and  23  from  Italy.  How  many  cards  in  Edward's  album? 
2.  Mr.  Lane  sold  24  bushels  of  potatoes,  42  bushels  of  apples.  23  bush- 
els of  onions,  26  bushels  of  turnips.  How  many  bushels  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  did  Mr.  Lane  sell?  3.  A  book  dealer  had  82  books  and 
sold  15.  How  many  books  were  left?  4.  One  block  of  marble  weighs 
86  pounds,  which  is  62  pounds  more  than  another  block  weighs.  Find 
(he  weight  of  the  second  block?  5.  There  are  46  trees  in  a  park. 
Twenty-four  are  maple  and  the  remainder  are  oak.  How  many  are 
oak? 

FOURTEENTH  WEEK 

ORAL:  Reading  Numbers— 1-1000  Roman  Numerals— IV,  V, 
VI.  Counting—  By  3's  to  30  and  reverse.  Addition—  Add  6  to  1-90. 
Include  decimation  tables.  Subtraction— Take  6  from  6-90.  Measure- 
ment—Review measure  of  length;   inch,  foot.     Comparison— Compare 


objectively   familiar   measures   of  length.     Fractions—  Halves,   fourths, 
thirds.     Problems— Addition  or  subtraction  with  oral  work  learned. 

WRITTEN:  Writing  Numbers— 1-1000.  Roman  Numerals— l- 
XI.  Addition—  Four  numbers  of  two  orders.  Subtraction — From 
numbers  of  three  orders  take  numbers  of  one,  two  or  three  orders. 
Problems — Subtraction. 

Counting— As  in  previous  weeks  considerable  drill  in  counting 
backward. 

Measurement— On  page  19  of  Preston-Stevens'  Elementary  Arith- 
metic— The  Macmillan  Co.,  will  be  found  the  following  exercises  using 
the  inch  measure:  When  you  use  a  measure  12  inches  long  it  is 
called  a  foot  measure.  1.  How  many  feet  long  is  the  desk?  2.  Get 
a  stick  long  enough  and  make  a  foot  measure.  On  page  32  of  Nichols' 
New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arith.,  Bk.  2— Thompson  Brown  Co.,  will 
be  found  the  following  exercises:  3.  How  many  inches  are  there  in 
H  of  a  foot?  4.  Draw  a  line  a  foot  long.  Test  your  work  by  meas- 
uring. 5.  Make  two  marks  on  the  board  2  feet  apart.  Test  your 
work.  See  2A.  Also  good  work  of  this  kind  is  found  in  Weutworth 
&  Smith's  Work  and  Play  with  Numbers— Ginn  &  Co. 

Comparison— From  page  29  of  Appleton's  Arithmetic,  Book  One— 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1.  Show  from  the  foot  rule  that  6  inches  is  yi 
of  a  foot.  2.  Show  from  the  foot  rule  that  4  inches  is  1-3  of  a  foot. 
3.  Show  from  the  foot  rule  that  3  inches  is  %  of  a  foot.  4.  Show  from 
the  foot  rule  that  9  inches  is  ft  of  a  foot.  5.  Carl  has  a  piece  of  rope 
1  foot  long.  If  he  should  cut  from  it  a  piece  3  inches  long  how 
much  would  there  be  left  in  the  first  piece? 

Problems— Oral:  1.  There  were  13  feet  in  two  boards.  One  was 
6  feet  long.  How  long  was  the  other?  2.  I  bought  a  foot  of  ribbon. 
My  friend  bought  6  inches  more  than  I  did.  How  much  did  my  friend 
buy?  3.  Forty-two  cows  in  one  lot,  6  more  in  a  nearby  lot.  How 
many  cows  in  both  lots?  4.  There  were  21  boys  in  a  row.  Six  an- 
swered correctly  in  oral  arithmetic  work.  How  many  failed?  5.  How 
many  clean  pages  left  in  a  30-page  note  book  after  6  pages  have  been 
written  on  ? 

Problems— Written:  I.  In  our  room  there  are  88  pupils,  which 
is  55  more  than  there  are  in  the  next  room.  How  many  pupils  in 
the  next  room?  2.  John's  pony  cost  $45.  His  cart  cost  $16  less.  Find 
the  cost  of  his  cart?  3.  After  earning  $48  Frank  spent  $24.  How 
much  money  did  he  have  left?  4.  Mr.  Wilson  bought  a  cow  for  $83  and 
a  pony  for  $55.  How  much  more  did  he  pay  for  the  cow  than  for 
the  pony?  5.  Max  sold  his  papers  for  61  cents,  which  was  23  cents 
more  than  he  paid  for  them.     What  did  he  pay  for  them? 

FIFTEENTH    WEEK 

ORAL:  Reading  Numbers— 1-1000.  Roman  Numerals— IX,  X, 
XL  Counting—  By  2's  to  100.  Addition— 5  and  6  added  to  1-90.  Sub- 
traction—Correlate with  addition.  Measurement— Yard.  Comparison 
—Associate  with  the  familiar  fractions  and  measures.  Fractions- 
Fourths,  halves,  thirds.     Problems—  Continue   work  of  14th   week. 

WRITTEN:  Writing  Numbers— 1-1000.  Roman  Numerals— IV, 
V,  VI,  IX,  X,  XL  Addition— Increase  the  difficulties  of  column  ad- 
dition by  introducing  more  difficult  combinations.  Column  totals  not 
to  exceed  21.  Subtraction—  Subtrahends  and  remainders  may  be  com- 
posed of  any  figures  1-6  in  numbers  of  one,  two  or  three  orders. 
Problems—  Subtraction. 

Measurement— From  page  32  of  Nichols'  New  Graded  Lessons  in 
Arithmetic,  Bk.  II— Thompson  Brown  Co.,  the  following  are  taken : 
1.  Measure  the  yard  stick  with  the  foot  rule.  2.  How  many  feet  are 
there  in  a  yard?  3.  Write  this  sentence:  3  feet  equal  1  yard.  4.  Draw 
a  line  1  yard  long.  Divide  into  feet.  5.  One  foot  is  what  part  of  ilie 
yard? 

Comparison — 1.  Draw  a  line  1  yard  long  on  board.  Test  and 
correct  by  using  yard  stick  measure.  2.  Use  foot  rule.  Mark  off  feet 
on  yard  stick.  How  many  feet?  3.  Mark  inches  in  first  foot,  in  sec- 
ond foot,  in  third  foot.  4.  Count  the  inches  in  3  feet  as  one  yard. 
5.  '/2  yard  is  —  inches.  J4  yard  is  —  inches.  J4  yard  is  —  inches. 
1-3  yard  is  —  inches.    6.  Compare  and  estimate  various  lengths. 

Fractions—  1.  A  piece  of  ribbon  y£  yard  long  is  to  be  cut  from  a 
bolt  of  ribbon.  How  many  inches  long  should  it  be  cut?  2.  Show, 
by  a  drawing,  how  many  inches  there  are  in  %  of  a  yard.  In  ^  <.f 
a  yard.     3.  What  part  of  a  yard  is  18  inches?     9  inches?    27  inches? 
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4.  Lace  is  selling  for  40c.  a  yard.  How  much  should  be  charged  for 
a  piece  18  inches  long?  The  above  are  taken  from  page  71  of  Every- 
day Arithmetic,  Book  I,  Hoyt  and  Peel — Houghton  MiMin  Co. 

Problems — Oral:   1.  By  addition  find  how  many  feet  in  3  yards. 

2.  A  man  had  24  dollars.  He  paid  6  dollars  for  a  cane.  Then  he  had 
—  dollars.    3.  John  has  40  marbles.     Will  has  6  more  marbles.     How 

many  has  Will?  4.  Jack  had  a  kite  line  17  yds.  long.  fie  added  6 
yds.  more.  Then  his  kite  string  was  —  yds.  long.  5.  Enoch  had  a 
stick  23  yds.  long.  How  long  was  the  stick  after  he  had  broken 
off  5  yards   from  it? 

Problems — Written:  1.  There  are  32  soldiers  on  horseback,  15  dis- 
mount. How  many  are  still  on  their  horses?  2.  28  guns  from  44 
guns.  3.  There  were  42  tents  in  camp.  27  were  taken  down.  How 
many  were  left  standing?  4.  Out  of  32  cannon  14  were  taken  away. 
How  many  were  left?  The  above  examples  were  taken  from  page 
57,  Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  /,  631  Hoyt  and  Peet — Houghton  and 
MiMin.  The  above  is  only  one  of  many  interesting  phases  of  life 
which  are  used  in  this  book  to  vitalize  number  work  for  pupils  by 
associating  it  with  real  experience.  Other  problems  in  this  book  may 
easily  be  adapted  to  2B  work.  5.  Make  other  problems  similar  to  the 
above  but  using  numbers  of  three  orders. 

SIXTEENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL — Reading  Numbers — Review  and  drill.  Roman  Numerals 
— XII.  Counting — By  4's  to  100.  Addition — Drill  upon  decimation 
tables  for  speed  and  accuracy.  Subtraction — Rapid  drill.  Measure- 
ment— Linear  measure.  Comparison — Review  and  drill  upon  work 
similar  to  that  of  preceding  weeks.  Fractions — Continue  previous  work 
finding  fractional  parts  of  inch,  foot,  yard  denominations.  Problems — 
Addition  or  subtraction. 

Measurement — Linear  Measure  continued.  From  page  26  Smith's 
Primary  Arithmetic — Ginn  &  Co. 

Comparison — From  page  28  of  Appleton's  Arithmetic,  Book  One — 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1.  Count  the  numbered  spaces  in  the  foot  rule. 
What  is  each  space  called?  2.  Place  a  foot  rule  on  a  yard  stick, 
bringing  one  end  of  each  together.  Mark  the  yard  stick  at  the  other 
end  of  the  foot  rule.  3.  Move  the  foot  rule  along  a  distance  equal  to  its 
length  and  mark  the  yard  stick  as  before.  Move  the  rule  once  more. 
4.  How  many  feet  in  a  yard?  5.  A  foot  is  what  part  of  a  yard?  6. 
How  many  inches  in  a  yard? 

Fractions — Associate  with  inches,  foot  and  yard  measure.  Using 
rulers  and  yard  sticks,  children  should  mark  off  narrow  strips  of  oak 
tag  measures  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  fractional  parts. 

Problems — 1.  There  were  13  boys  in  a  class;  6  received  A  in  con- 
duct. How  many  did  not  receive  A?  2.  Byron  can  jump  36  inches. 
His  nephew  can  jump  6  inches  further.     How  far  can  his  nephew  jump? 

3.  Mr.  Wills  bought  23  feet  of  tubing.  How  long  will  his  piece  of 
tubing  be  after  he  has  cut  off  6  feet  of  it  ? 

WRITTEN— Writing  Numbers— 1-1,000.  Roman  Numerals— 1- 
XII.  Addition — Increase  difficulties  by  introducing  ciphers  into  the 
columns.  Subtraction — By  the  addition  process  take  numbers  of  one- 
two  or  three  orders  away  from  numbers  of  one,  two  or  three  orders. 
Problems— Correlate  with  terms  of  the  denominate  numbers  of  the 
grade. 

/  roblems—l.  A  play  ground  is  86  feet  long  and  67  feet  wide 
How  many  more  feet  in  it>  length  than  in  its  width?  2.  How  much 
must  be  paid  for  1  yd.  of  ribbon  at  4  cents,  1  yd.  of  tape  at  3  cents.  1  yd. 
of  string  at  3  cents,  1  yd.  of  thread  at  1  cent?  3.  How  many  inches 
shorter  is  a  board  35  inches  long  than  one  72  inches  long?  4.  A 
sprinter  ran  6  yds.,  4  yds.,  3  yds.,  and  5  yds.  How  many  yards  did  he 
run? 

SEVENTEENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL  —  Reading    Numbers  — 1-1,000.      Roman    Numerals  —  I-X. 

Counting — By  5's,  2's,  4's  and  3's  to  100,  beginning  with  5,  2,  4,  and  3 
respectively.     Addition — To   1-90  add  all   numbers   from   1-6  in   series 

increasing  by   tens.    Subtraction — Review   and   drill.     Measurements 

Liquid  measure.  Comparison — As  in  previous  week  with  liquid  measure. 
Fractions— As  in  previous  weeks,  halves  and  fourths  with  liquid 
measure.    Problems — Addition  or  subtraction. 

•asurement — Review  all  previous  work  in  pints,  quarts  and  gallons 
in    2  .\    and   2B    grades.     Secure    further    drill    by    use    of   problems. 


Problems  may  be  taken  from  pages  25  and  32  of  the  Alexander  Dewey 
Arithmetic — Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Comparison — From  page  21  of  Meyers  Arithmetic,  Book  I — Scott 
Foresman  &  Co. 

Work  in  comparing  the  size  and  number  of  objects  must  not  be 
neglected.  Principally  by  means  of  pictures  in  readers  and  other 
books  with  which  the  child  is  familiar,  compare  the  sizes  of  different 
houses,  trees,  animals,  etc.  Teachers  should  make  up  charts  of  many 
groups  of  varied  things,  e.  g.,  balls,  dots,  flowers,  pets,  etc.,  to  be  com- 
pared. See  Wentworlh  and  Smith's  Work  and  Play  With  Numbers — 
Ginn  &  Co.,  for  data. 

Fractions — Associate  with  measurements  and  comparisons.  See 
exercises  previously  given  for  finding  fractional  parts  of  the  liquid 
measure  denominations.  On  pages  89  and  144  of  The  Alexander  Dewey 
Arithmetic,  Book  I — Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  good  exercises  are  given 
in  finding  ]/2  and  'A  of  numbers  and  of  groups  of  objects. 

Problems — 1.  Mrs.  Brown  found  that  she  had  27  quarts  of  berries 
left  after  she  had  canned  6  quarts.  How  many  quarts  had  she  before 
she  canned  any?  2.  A  man  had  to  go  76  yards  in  a  race.  He  fell  out 
of  the  race  6  yards  before  the  finish.  How  many  yards  did  he  run.  3. 
A  gallon  of  molasses  costs  20  cents.     How  much  will  a  quart  cost?     4. 

45  pint  cans  and  6  quart  cans  are cans.    5.    A  long  ladder  has  68 

steps.  A  short  ladder  has  60  steps.  How  much  longer  is  the  long 
ladder  than  the  short  ladder? 

WRITTEN— Writing  Numbers— 1-1,000.  Roman  Numerals— I-X. 
Addition — As  in  preceding  week.  Subtraction — Distribute  ciphers  and 
small  figures  in  minuends  in  a  way  to  furnish  adequate  drill  for  deci- 
mation tables  learned  from  1-6.  Problems — Addition  and  Subtraction. 
Signs— |-,  — ,  =,  $,  c. 

Problems— I.  A  bridge  across  a  creek  is  78  feet  long.  One  farther 
up  the  stream  is  47  feet  shorter.  How  long  is  the  short  bridge?  2.  A 
candy  maker  sold  27  caramels,  16  peppermints,  14  wintergreen  drops, 
and  46  gum  drops  to  a  group  of  children.  How  many  pieces  of  candy 
did  he  sell?  3.  Mr.  Douglass  planted  82  trees.  56  died.  How  many 
lived?  4.  When  26  of  a  class  of  56  pupils  are  writing  at  the  board,  how 
many  are  at  their  seats  ?  5.  A  farmer  raised  75  bushels  of  potatoes  this 
year.  This  is  36  bushels  more  than  he  raised  last  year.  How  many 
bushels  did  he  raise  last  year? 

EIGHTEENTH   WEEK. 

ORAL—  Reading  Numbers— 1-1,000.  Roman  Numerals— I-XII. 
Counting — Review  counting  by  2's,  3's,  4's  and  5's.  Addition — Drill  in 
the  45  combinations.  Add  numbers  from  1-6  to  numbers  1-90.  Sub- 
traction— Minuends  to  100.  Either  of  the  other  numbers  to  6. 
Measurement— Hour,  day,  week.  Comparison— Similar  to  previous 
weeks.  Fractions—  Continue  work  of  y2,  %,  '/3.  Problems— Easy  addi- 
tion or  subtraction. 

WRITTEN—  Writing  Numbers— 1-1,000.  Roman  Numerals— I- 
XII.  Addition — Add  four  numbers  of  one,  two  or  three  orders, 
column  totals  to  21.  Subtraction — By  the  addition  process.  Numbers 
of  one,  two,  or  three  orders.  Problems— Concrete  examples  involving 
one  operation  and  answers  of  two  figures.  Correlate  with  denominate 
number  tables. 

NINETEENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL— Reading     Numbers— 1-1,000.      Roman     Numerals— I-XII 
Counting— As  in  seventeenth  week.     Addition— As  in  eighteenth  week. 
Subtraction — Review     and     drill.     Measurement— Inch,     foot,     yard. 
Comparison— Unequal  lengths  and  distances.    Fractions— y2,  l/i,  %  of 
distances  and  lengths.    Problems — See  previous  weeks. 

WRITTEN— Writing  Numbers— 1-1,000.  Roman  Numerals— I-XII. 
Addition — See  eighteenth  week.  Subtraction — As  in  previous  weeks. 
Problems — As  in  eighteenth  week. 

TWENTIETH  WI 

ORAL—  Reading  Numbers— -1-1,000.  Roman  Numerals— I-XII. 
Counting — As  in  seventeenth  week.  Addition— Review  and  drill.  Sub- 
traction—Review and  drill.  Measurement— General  review  of  yard  and 
feet.  Comparison — See  work  of  the  sixteenth  and  previous  weeks. 
Fractions— As  in  previous  weeks.    Problems — See  previous  weeks. 

WRITTEN—  Writing  Numbers— 1-1,000.   Addition— See  eighteenth 

week.    Subtraction — As   in   preceding  weeks.    Signs — \-,  ,   =,   $,   c. 

Problems — See  eighteenth  week. 
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ARITHMETIC— 3A 

FOURTEENTH   WEEK 

ORAL.— 1.  Reading  numbers  to  10,000.  2.  Roman  numerals 
through  XX.  3.  Counting  by  3's  to  100.  beginning  with  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 
4.  Addition—  Add  numbers  1-9  to  numbers  1-100.  Concentric  circles 
should  be  put  upon  charts.  The  circles  should  have  around  them 
all  decades  from  10-90.  The  center  pieces  should  be  made  movable 
so  that  all  numbers  1-9  can  be  inserted  at  different  times.  5.  Sub- 
traction— Minuends  to  100;  either  of  the  other  numbers  to  10.  6.  Mul- 
tiplication— Continue  l's,  2's,  3's  and  4's.  7.  Division— As  in  pre- 
ceding week.  8.  Measurements — Pound,  half-pound  and  quarter- 
pound.  Illustration  and  examples  page  31,  Smith's  Primary  Arith- 
metic— Ginn  &  Co.  9.  Fractions—  Concrete  presentation  of  eighth. 
10.  Problems — As  in  preceding  week.  The  following  are  taken  from 
pages  83,  95,  107  of  The  Beginner's  Arithmetic— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
1.  Eight  bunches  of  radishes  at  2c.  a  bunch  will  cost  —  cents.  2. 
nine  apples  at  2c.  each  will  cost  —  cents.  3.  Six  yards  of  rubber  cord 
at  3c.  a  yard  will  cost  —  cents.  4.  Seven  balls  of  darning  cotton  at 
3c.  each  will  cost  —  cents. 

WRITTEN. — 1.  Writing  Numbers.  Associated  with  reading.  2. 
Addition — Sums  to  10,000.  Increased  difficulties.  3.  Subtraction — See 
thirteenth  week.  4.  Multiplication  and  division  as  in  twelfth  week. 
Easy  problems.     5.  Problems — Emphasis  on   easy  division. 

Problems — Written:  From  page  104,  Bailey  and  Germann's  Num- 
ber Primer — American  Book  Co.  1.  I  buy  some  pencils  for  18  cents. 
Each  pencil  costs  3  cents.  How  many  pencils  do  I  buy?  2.  I  give  24 
apples  to  some  boys.  I  give  each  boy  4  apples.  How  many  boys 
receive  apples?  3.  I  pour  16  pints  of  milk  into  some  cans.  I  pour  2 
pints  into  each  can.  How  many  cans  do  I  need?  4.  Mr.  May  plants 
25  (24)  seeds  in  boxes.  He  plants  5  (3)  seeds  in  each  box.  How 
many  boxes  does  he  use? 

FIFTEENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL— 1.  Reading  Numbers  to  10,000.  Dollars  and  cents  in 
decimal  form.  2.  Roman  Numerals  through  XX.  3.  Counting  by  3's 
to  100,  beginning  with  6  and  7 ;  by  5's  beginning  with  5  for  association 
with  X  table.  4.  Addition — 1-9  to  1-100.  Use  rapid  drill  in  going  by  de- 
cades. 5.  Subtraction — Reverse  addition  drills.  6.  Multiplication — De- 
velop 5  table  objectively.  7.  Division — Reverse  above.  8.  Measurement — 
Practice  and  drill  in  concrete  use  of  tables  daily.  Tables  not  to  be 
learned  as  such.  9.  Fractions — Comparison  of  l/>,  J4,  %.  10.  Prob- 
lems— Involving  one  operation. 

Fractions — Draw  three  circles  that  are  the  same  size.  Compare  A 
and  B.  One  part  of  A  is  as  large  as  two  parts  of  B.  That  is,  one-half 
equals  two  fourths.  If  we  write  this  we  have  Yz  =  2/4.  Compare  the 
circles  again.  Since  one  half  equals  two  fourths,  one-half  is  as  large 
as  two-fourths,  one-half  is  twice  as  large  as  one-fourth.  One-fourth 
is  half  as  large  as  one-half.  Compare  A  and  C.  How  many  eighths  are 
equal  to  one  half?  The  above  was  taken  from  page  81,  Part  I,  Book  I, 
Bukcr-Feltcr  Arithmetics — Silver  Burdett  &  Co. 

Problems — From  page  10  of  Part  I.  Book  I,  The  Pupil's  Arithmetic 
— The  Macmillan  Co.  1.  Kate  has  nine  pictures  in  one  envelope,  8 
pictures  in  a  second  envelope,  and  10  pictures  in  a  third  envelope. 
How  many  pictures  has  she  in  all?  2.  Kate  and  her  friends,  Rose  and 
Adele,  had  a  dolls'  party.  Kate  brought  5  dolls,  Rose  and  Adele  each 
brought  6  dolls.  How  many  dolls  at  the  party?  3.  Kate  showed  her 
friends  all  her  dolls'  dresses.  One  of  her  five  dolls  had  three  dresses ; 
one  had  2  dresses  and  each  of  the  others  had  only  1  dress.  How  many 
dresses  did  Kate  show? 

WRITTEN — 1.  Writing  Numbers — Especial  attention  to  dollars 
and  cents  in  decimal  form.  2.  Addition — Dollars  and  cents.  3.  Sub- 
traction— As  in  previous  weeks.  4.  Multiplication  and  division.  See 
12th  week.  5.  Problems — Involving  one  operation  with  numbers  of 
two  figures.  The  following  are  taken  from  page  58,  Part  I,  Walsh's 
New  Primary  Arithmetic — D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  1.  If  4  marbles  are 
sold  for  1  cent,  how  much  will  8  marbles  cost?  How  much  will  88 
cost?  2.  A  boy  bought  3  readers.  He  paid  15  cents  for  one,  16  cents 
for  another,  17  cents  for  another.  How  many  cents  did  he  pay  for 
the  three?  3.  What  will  3  readers  cost  at  16  cents  each?  4.  There  are 
24  hours  in  a  day.  How  many  hours  are  there  in  4  days?  5.  A  boy 
paid  80  cents  for  four  pounds  of  candy.     How  much  did  it  cost  a  pound? 


SIXTEENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL— 1.  Reading  Numbers  to  10,000.  2.  Roman  Numerals 
through  XX.  3.  Counting  by  3's  to  100,  beginning  with  8.  4.  Addition 
—Numbers  to  9  added  to  numbers  to  100.  Emphasize  decimation.  5. 
Subtraction — Minuends  to  100;  either  of  other  numbers  to  10.  6.  Multi- 
plication—Teach  5  table  through  5X7.  7.  Division— By  5's  when 
multiple  is  given.  8.  Measurement — Review  and  drill  on  time.  9. 
Fractions— 1/5  taught  objectively.  10.  Problems— Using  multiplication 
table  of  5's. 

Counting — A  good  drill  for  counting  is  found  on  page  48  of  Smith's 
Primary  Arithmetic — Ginn  &  Co. 

Addition  and  Subtraction — Continued  drill  from  page  11,  Part  I, 
Elementary  Book,  Morey's  Arithmetic — Chas.  Seribner's  Sons. 

Measurement — Time.  Review  and  Problems.  For  general  review 
of  all  denominations  of  time  see  pages  215-216  of  The  Pupil's  Arith- 
metic, Book  I,  Part  I — The  Macmillan  Co.  It  is  practical  to  give  a  few 
questions  in  reading  time  tables.  See  page  7,  Book  III  of  Nichols'  New 
Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic — Thompson  Brown.  Co.,  from  which 
the  following  are  taken:  1.  How  is  time  printed  and  read  on  railway 
timetables?  2.  Read  in  two  ways,  2:10,  4:40.  3.  A.  M.  means  before 
noon  or  in  the  forenoon.  4.  P.  M.  means  afternoon  or  in  the  afternoon. 
5.  How  would  you  write  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon?  etc.  Others  are 
taken  from  page  76  of  Appleton's  Primary  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  Part  1— 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Problems — The  following  are  taken  from  page  137  of  The  Begin- 
ner's Arithmetic — D.   C.   Heath   &   Co.     1.     Hattie   had   5   dolls.     She 

trimmed   2   hats   for   each    doll.      She   trimmed   hats.     2.     Emma 

hemmed  an  apron  for  15  cents.     I  paid  her  in  5-cent  pieces  of  money. 

I  gave  her  5-cent  pieces.     3.    Nellie  sewed  3  hours  a  day.     In  5 

days  she  sewed  hours. 

WRITTEN— 1.  Writing  Numbers— 1, 000  to  10,000  from  rapid  dic- 
tation for  practice.  2.  Addition — Sums  to  10,000.  Correlate  with 
addition  tables  1-9  in  oral  work.  3.  Subtraction — As  in  previous  weeks. 
4.  Multiplication  and  division,  using  the  5  table.  5.  Problems — Using 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  or  division — one  operation  at  a  time. 
Problems — Adapted  from  Peck's  Graded  Lessons  in  Numbers — 
Parker  P.  Simmons.  1.  James  Brown  earns  $25  a  week.  If  it  costs  him 
$15  for  living  expenses,  how  much  money  will  he  save?  2.  Bought  a 
suit  of  clothes  for  $42,  an  overcoat  for  $22,  a  pair  of  boots  $5,  a  hat 
$4.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  bill?  3.  A  man  bought  a  coat  for  $12. 
How  much  change  ought  he  to  get  back  from  a  $20  bill?  4.  A  man 
having  $7  lacks  how  much  of  having  enough  to  purchase  a  watch  for 
$25?  5.  Samuel  Jones  buys  buttermilk  for  15  cents  a  gallon.  How 
much  will  5  gallons  cost?  6.  Paid  $55  for  5  tables.  Find  the  price  of 
one  table. 

SEVENTEENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL — 1.  Reading  Numbers  through  9,000.  2.  Roman  Numerals 
through  XX.  3.  Counting  by  3's  to  100,  beginning  with  9.  4.  Addi- 
tion— Practice  for  speed  and  accuracy.  5.  Subtraction — Practice  for 
speed  and  accuracy.  6.  Multiplication — Drill  on  tables  through  5  X  12. 
7.  Division — Exercises  in  finding  factors  when  multiple  is  given.  8. 
Measurement — Pound  problems.  9.  Fractions — Ys  of  multiples  to  50. 
10.    Problems — Involving  one  operation ;  division  by  5. 

Measurement — Pound  problems  from  page  57  Smith's  Primary 
Arithmetic — Ginn  &  Co.  On  pages  56  and  57  of  Nichols1  New  Graded 
Lessons  in  Arithmetic — Thompson,  Brouii  &  Co.,  are  good  problems 
and  exercises  using  the  pound. 

Fractions — From  pages  185-186,  Part  I,  Primary  Book,  The  Pupil's 
Arithmetic — The  Macmillan  Co.  1.  William  had  20  cents.  If  he  spent 
Ys  of  his  money,  how  much  did  he  spend?  2.  There  are  40  scholars  in 
a  class.  If  Y%  of  them  raise  their  right  hands,  how  many  right  hands 
will  be  raised?  3.  If  15  splints  are  placed  in  5  equal  rows,  how  many 
splints  are  there  in  each  row  ? 

Problems — The  following  are  taken  from  page  28,  Book  III, 
Nichols1  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic — Thompson,  Brown  Co. 
1.  At  5  cents  a  pound,  how  many  pounds  of  sugar  can  be  bought  for 
40  cents?  2.  If  Grace  reads  5  pages  a  day,  how  many  days  will  it  take 
her  to  read  25  pages?  3.  If  a  horse  travels  5  miles  each  hour,  how 
many  miles  will  it  travel  in  7  hours?  4.  If  a  horse  travels  5  miles  each 
hour,  in  how  many  hours  will  it  travel  35  miles?  5.  How  many  school 
days  are  there  in  a  term  of  twelve  weeks  ? 
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WRITTEN— 1.  Writing  Numbers— To  10,000.  Dollars  and  cents 
in  decimal  form.  2.  Addition — Practice  for  speed  and  accuracy.  3. 
Subtraction — As  in  previous  weeks.  4.  Multiplication — Numbers  of  4 
figures  multiplied  by  2,  3,  4,  5.  Partial  products  within  the  respective 
tables.  5.  Division — Division  of  one  digit  each  figure  of  the  dividend 
to  be  a  multiple  of  the  divisor.  6.  Problems — As  in  15th  week.  From 
pages  59,  65,  98,  Part  I,  Primary  Book,  The  Applcton  Arithmetics — 
D.  Applcton  &  Co.  1.  From  a  train  of  55  cars,  34  were  taken  away. 
How  many  were  left?  2.  One  coal  car  carries  35  tons,  and  another  49 
tons.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  weight  of  their  loads?  3.  Grant  is 
7  years  old.  His  father  is  32  years  older.  Grant's  grandfather  is  28 
years  older  than  his  father.  What  is  the  grandfather's  age?  4.  There 
are  28  children  today  in  the  primary  room  of  a  school,  and  53  in  the 
grammar  grades;  17  more  were  present  yesterday.  How  many  were 
present  yesterday?    5.   What  is  the  cost  of  5  desks  at  $20  each? 

EIGHTEENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL— 1.  Reading  Numbers  to  10,000.  2.  Roman  Numerals 
through  XX.  3.  Counting  by  3's  to  100,  beginning  with  1-9.  4.  Addi- 
tion—  Drill  upon  work  of  previous  weeks.  5.  Subtraction — Drill  upon 
work  of  previous  weeks.  6.  Multiplication  and  division  as  in  17th 
week.  7.  Measurement — Problems  involving  the  use  of  money  and 
other  denominate  numbers.  8.  Fractions — Association  between  5's  and 
10s.    9.  Problems — Involving  one  operation. 

WRITTEN — 1.  Writing  Numbers — As  in  preceding  week.  2. 
Addition — Sums  to  10.000.  Numbers  of  4  figures.  Addends  5  or  fewer. 
Dollars  and  cents.  3.  Subtraction — As  in  preceding  weeks.  4.  Multi- 
plication and  Division  as  in  the  17th  week.  5.  Problems — See  15th 
week. 

Roman  Numerals— Keep  up  drill  and  practice  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing of  Roman  Numerals,  I — XX. 

Subtraction — Draw  a  circle,  around  which  place  numbers  from  1 
through  9,  and  in  the  center  11.  The  following  exercises  are  taken 
from  Milne's  Progressive  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  Part  1,  page  26.  Subtract, 
correctly  and  rapidly,  each  number  around  the  ring  from  the  number 
within,  beginning  with  3  and  going  in  either  direction.  Begin  with  8; 
with  5;  with  6;  with  other  numbers.  Put  10  in  the  ring  and  subtract 
the  numbers  outside.  Put  12  in  the  ring  and  subtract;  then  13;  14;  15; 
16;  17;  18;  19.  This  can  be  made  permanent  and  convenient  by  hav- 
ing it  placed  upon  a  chart  with  the  numbers  for  the  center  upon 
movable  pieces. 

Multiplication — Use  diagram  on  page  46,  part  I,  Mnrey's  Elementary 
Arithmetic — Chas.  Scribner's  Sons — and  ask  questions.  1.  Multiply  the 
numbers  in  the  center  space  by  each  number  in  the  rows.  2.  Use  the 
number  in  the  center  space  as  multiplier.  3.  Multiply  and  add  1  to 
each  product.  Multiply  and  add  2;3;4;5;6;7;8;9to  each  product. 
4.  Use  2;  3;  4  in  the  center  space  and  multiply  as  before.  See  also 
page  44,  Part  I,  Book  I,  Milne's  Progressive  Arithmetics — American 
Book  Co. 

Division— Tin™  2  concentric  circles.  Divide  the  outer  into  8  parts 
in  each  of  which  a  number  as  15,  45,  10,  30,  20,  35,  25,  40  and  in  the 
inner  one  the  number  5.  The  above  is  taken  from  page  27,  Book  HI, 
Nichols1  Nciv  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic — Thompson-Brown  Co. 
This  is  only  one  of  a  multitude  of  devices  which  may  be  put  upon 
charts  and  held  in  readiness  for  rapid  drill  work  in  division  by  5,  e.  g. 
See  other  devices  recommended  for  2's,  3's  and  4's.  See  also  page  112, 
I,  Hoyt  and  Peel's  Everyday  Arithmetic— Houghton  &  MiMin. 
See  pages  29-35,  Book  I,  Meyer's  Arithmetic,  for  good  exercises  and 
problems  in  "the  uses  of  fives." 

Measurement — Problems    involving   money   and   other    denominate 

The  following  are  taken   from  pages  122-125  of  Book  III  of 

'traded   Lessons  in   Arithmetic— Thompson    Brown    Co. 

1.  How  many  dimes  are  there  in  60  cents?   2.  Ray  has  Vi  of  30  cents, 

Rachel  has  'A  of  32  cents.     How  many  cents  has  each?     How  many 

cents   have   both?     3.  How   many   ounces   are   there    in   the   J4-pound 

t?     4.  What  does  a.  m.  stand   for?     5.  14  months  equal  

year  and  months.     6.  What  part  of   a  month   is  a  week?     7. 

What  ten  pieces  of  money  make  one-half  dollar?  8.  Give  abbrevia- 
tion for  ounce  and  pound.  9.  How  many  ounces  arc  there  in  a  2yi- 
I  ;  of  candy?  What  is  it  worth  at  2  cents  an  ounce?  10.  1  gal- 
lon =  quarts,  or  pints,  or  gills. 

Fractions— Association  between  fifths  and  tenths.    See  page  83.  Part 
I,  Book  I,  Bukcr-Felter  Arithmetics— Silver  Burdett  Co.    The  follow- 


ing are  taken  from  page  187,  Part  II,  Walsh's  Primary  Arithmetic— 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  1.  How  many  cents  in  'A  of  a  dime.  How  many 
cents  in  one  tenth  of  a  dime?  How  many  cents  in  half  a  dime?  How 
many  tenths  in  one-half.  How  many  tenths  in  '/s-  How  many  tenths 
in  one-half  plus  one-fifth?  Vs  =  ?/10;  5s  =  ?/10;  X  =  ?/10;  ^  = 
?/10;  y2  =  ?/10;  2/10  -  ?  4/10  =   ?  5/10  =   ?  6/10  =  ?  8/10  =  ? 

Problems — Oral—  The  following  are  taken  from  pages  61-62,  Part  1, 
Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic— D.  C.  Death  &  Co.  1.  There  are 
5  rows  of  trees,  9  trees  in  each  row.  How  many  trees  are  there  in  all? 
_>.  !  low  many  ounces  of  candy  are  there  in  8  boxes,  each  box  contain- 
ing 4  ounces.  3.  There  are  50  pages  in  a  book.  Sarah  has  read  all 
but  5  pages.  How  many  pages  has  she  read?  4.  Mr.  Smith  is  40  years 
old;  his  wife  is  5  years  younger.  How  old  is  Mrs.  Smith?  5.  William 
is  8  years  old.  His  brother  Stephen  is  16  years  older.  How  old  is 
Stephen?  6.  A  woman  paid  48  cents  for  4  pounds  of  cheese.  How 
much  did  one  pound  cost?  7.  There  are  45  gallons  of  oil  in  a  barrel. 
How  many  gallons  will  there  be  after  10  are  sold?  8.  A  girl  wrote  50 
words.  She  spelled  5  incorrectly.  How  many  did  she  spell  correctly? 
9.  How  much  will  a  dozen  5-cent  oranges  cost?  10.  A  train  goes  a 
mile  in  2  minutes.     How  many  miles  will  it  go  in  26  minutes? 

Writing  Numbers— Good  examples  may  be  found  on  page  119. 
Part  I,  Appleion's  Primary  Arithmetic— D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Addition  and  Subtraction— Examples  may  be  taken  from  page  27, 
Book  II,  of  Thorndikc's  Exercises  in  Arithmetic.  Show  how  concrete 
examples  may  be  used  to  obtain  drill  from  abstract  numbers. 

Multiplication — Make  problems  similar  to  those  quoted  from 
Thorndike's  exercises  using  these  numbers:  436  X  5,  365  X  3,  215  X  4, 
546  X  4,  768  X  2. 

Division— Make  problems  similar  to  those  given  last  week  quoted 
from  Thorndike's  Exercises  using  these  numbers.  Divide  355  by  5, 
486  by  2,  639  by  3,  840  by  4,  etc. 

Problems— Written — The  following  are  taken  from  pages  59  and 
97  of  Hoyt  and  Peel's  Everyday  Arithmetic— H ought on  MiMin  Co.  1. 
A  new  school  house  is  to  be  built.  8  masons,  16  carpenters,  4  painters 
and  2  plumbers  are  needed  to  do  the  work.  How  can  you  find  how 
many  men  in  all  are  needed?  2.  There  were  84  men  building  a  bridge 
across  a  river,  but  28  have  stopped  work.  How  can  we  find  the  number 
of  men  who  are  still  working?  How  many  are  there?  3.  In  building 
a  farm  house,  the  men  worked  3  months.  The  first  month  they  worked 
26  days,  the  next  month  27  days,  and  the  last  month  25  days.  How 
many  days  did  it  take  the  men  to  build  the  farm  house?  4.  Add:  47 
bags  of  lime  and  24  bags  of  lime.  5.  Subtract :  27  bundles  of  shingles 
from  48  bundles  of  shingles.  6.  Apples  are  selling  for  $25  a  barrel, 
how  can  I  find  the  cost  of  3  barrels?  What  is  the  cost?  7.  Mrs 
Brown  bought  3  baskets  of  grapes  at  24  cents  a  basket.  How  much  did 
the  grapes  cost?  8.  Find  the  cost  of  6  dozen  bananas  at  18  cents  a 
dozen.  9.  Make  and  solve  a  problem  about  5  boys  and  55  cents.  10. 
Make  and  solve  a  problem  about  buying  oranges  for  45  cents  a  dozen 

NINETEENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL— 1.  Reading  Numbers  to  10.000.  U.  S.  money.  2.  Roman 
Numerals  through  XX.  3  Counting  by  2's  and  3's,  4's  and  5's.  4. 
Addition— Review.  5.  Subtraction— Review.  6.  Multiplication—  Drill 
and  practice  with  tables  through  5  X  12.  Products  to  50  with  oue 
factor  to  5  and  the  other  to  10.  7.  Division—  Exercises  in  finding 
factors  within  the  tables  when  multiples  and  one  factor  are  given.  8. 
Measurement— -General  drill  work  of  denominate  number  tables.  9. 
Fractions— Association  between  4's  and  8's.  10.  Problems— Involving 
one  opera  i 

WRITTEN— 1.  Writing  Numbers— Sec  17th  week.  2.  Addition— 
Same  as  18th  week.  3.  Subtraction— As  in  previous  weeks.  4.  Multi- 
plication  and   division   as   in    17th   week.     5.    Problems—  Involving  one 

operatii  in, 

y_  v  Money— I.  Read:  $4.00;  $6.00;  $2.40;  $1.08:  $0.27;  $0 
$0.05.  2.  How  many  cents  make  one  dollar?  How  many  cents  in  $2.00? 
$3.00?  $2.50?  $1.67?  $1.07-  3.  How  many  dollars  in  500  cents?  600 
■  800  cents?  1.000  cents?  4.  Write  as  dollars  and  cents:  125 
cents;  260  cents;  308  cents;  203  cents.  5.  Write  with  the  dollar  sign: 
25  cents;  60  cents;  4c.;  lc.  The  above  are  taken  from  page  9  of  Part 
III,  Morey's  Elementary  Arithmetic— Chas  Scribner's  Sons. 

Addition— Drill  and  practice.     Taken  from  page  30,  Book  I,  Hoyt 
(Continued  on  page  186.) 
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ARITHMETIC— 3B 

FIFTEENTH    WEEK 

ORAL. — 1.  Reading  Numbers  as  previously.  2.  Roman  Numerals 
to  L.  3.  Counting  by  4's  and  S's,  beginning  with  any  number  from 
1-9.  4.  Addition  and  subtraction — Subtract  and  add  numbers  to  9  to 
numbers  1  to  100.  5.  Multiplication— 1-9  as  multipliers.  Rapid  drill  by 
games.  6.  Division — Short  within  tables.  For  finding  one  factor  when 
the  multiple  and  one  factor  are  given  use  illustration  and  examples  on 
page  125,  The  Pupil's  Arithmetic,  Pt.  i,  Primary  Bk. — Macmillan  Co. 
7.  Measurement — Dollars  and  cents.  8.  Fractions — Thirds.  9.  Prob- 
lems— Chiefly   subtraction. 

Measurement — Money.  See  work  of  previous  grades  under  this 
topic.  From  pages  140-143,  Bk.  I,  of  Wentworth  and  Smith's  Arith- 
metic— Ginn  &  Co.,  the  following  are  taken :  Table  of  money. — 10 
cents,  c.  or  ct.=l  dime,  d.;  10  dimes=l  dollar,  $  or  $;  100  cents= 
1  dollar.  The  5-cent  piece  is  often  called  a  nickel.  1.  How  many 
cents  in  $2?  In  $3?  In  $9?  2.  How  many  dollars  in  100c?  In  200c? 
In  600c?  In  100c?  3.  Read:  $375,  $4.50,  $12.60,  $6.25.  4.  Write  in 
figures  :  Two  dollars  and  one  cent. 

Fractions — Thirds.  Review  previous  work  in  thirds.  The  fol- 
lowing problems  are  taken  from  page  168,  Pt.  I,  Bk.  I,  The  Pupil's 
Arithmetic — The  Macmillan  Co.  1.  Jane  bought  a  yard  of  muslin 
and  used  1-3  of  it.  What  part  of  a  yard  did  she  have  left?  2.  The 
noon  recess  is  an  hour  long.  If  Henry  takes  2-3  of  an  hour  to  get 
his  lunch,  how  much  time  has  he  left?  3.  A  farmer  has  1-3  of  his 
farm  planted  with  corn,  and  1-3  with  potatoes;  the  rest  is  pasture. 
What  part  of  his  land  is  used  for  pasture?  4.  A  boy  had  30c.  He 
spent  1-3  of  it.  How  much  money  did  he  spend?  5.  How  many 
feet  in   1-3  of  a  barber's  pole  if  the  pole  is   18  feet  long? 

Problems — Oral:  1.  There  are  30  days  in  September.  How  many 
days  are  left  after  the  21st?  2.  Jennie  missed  8  words  out  of  50. 
How  many  did  she  spell  correctly?  3.  Ellwell  is  7  years  old.  In 
how  many  years  will  he  be  21  years  old?  4.  Marguerite  is  9  years 
old,  and  her  mother  is  41  years  old.  How  many  years  older  than 
Marguerite  is  her  mother?  5.  A  room  is  12  feet  wide  and  19  feet 
long.  The  room  is  how  many  feet  longer  than  it  is  wide?  Page  42, 
Bk.  Ill,  Nichols'  New  Graded  Lessons,  Thompson  Brown  Co. 

WRITTEN— 1.  Writing  Numbers  to  10,000.  Dollars  and  cents. 
2.  Addition  and  subtraction  as  in  previous  week.  3.  Multiplication — 
Increase  numbers  of  2  figures  in  multiplier,  as  45,  54,  etc.  4.  Division 
— As  in  previous  week.  5.  Problems — Division  by  9  with  terms  other 
than  dollars  and  cents.  1.  A  rope  96  feet  long  is  to  be  divided  into 
3  equal  parts.  How  many  feet  will  there  be  in  each  part.  2.  90 
excellent  pupils  were  sent  to  9  different  rooms  for  an  examination. 
How  many  went  to  each  room?  3.  In  the  first  9  days  after  Frank- 
lin received  a  new  bicycle  he  rode  54  miles.  That  was  an  average 
of  how  many  miles  per  day?  4.  How  many  hours  will  it  take  an 
automobile  to  make  72  miles  at  an  average  of  9  miles  per  hour? 
5.  If  your  grocer  puts  63  pounds  of  potatoes  into  9  bags,  how  many 
pounds  will  he  put  into  each  bag? 

SIXTEENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL — I.Reading  Numbers  to  10,000.  2.  Roman  Numerals — 
Drill  in  reading  and  writing.  3.  Counting  by  5's  and  6's.  4.  Addition 
and  Subtraction — Practice  continued.  5.  Multiplication — Drill.  6.  Di- 
vision— Drill.  7.  Measurement — Time.  8.  Fractions — Sixths.  9. 
Problems — As  in  preceding  weeks. 

Division — A  good  chart  may  be  made  using  the  material  which  was 
taken  from  page  124,  Part  I,  Primary  Book,  The  Pupil's  Arithmetic— 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

Measurement — Table  of  time  from  page  237,  Book  I.  Wentworth 
and  Smith's  Arithmetic — Ginn  &  Co.  1.  How  many  minutes  in  1  hr.  ? 
2.  How  many  hours  in  1  day?  3.  How  many  days  in  1  week?  In  2 
week?  ? 

Fractions— Sixths.  From  page  36,  Book  III,  Nichols'  New  Graded 
Lessons  in  Arithmetic — Thompson.  Brown  Co.  1.  How  many  inches 
are  there  in  %  of  a  foot?  2.  How  many  months  are  there  in  Mi  of  a 
year?  3.  How  many  eggs  are  there  in  !/6  of  a  dozen?  4.  %  of  a  line 
is  3  inches.     How  long  is  the  whole  line? 

Problems — What  is  the  cost  of  7  melons  at  9  cents  each?    2.    I 


paid  $9  for  a  lamp.  Find  the  cost  of  6  lamps.  3.  A  man  bought  some 
butter  for  $9,  some  syrup  for  $6,  and  some  flour  for  $7.  How  much 
did  he  give  for  them  all? 

WRITTEN— 1.  Writing  Numbers— To  10,000.  Dollars  and  cents 
in    decimal    form.     2.     Addition    and    Subtraction — Continued    practice. 

3.  Multiplication — Multipliers  of  one  and  two  figures.     Lsc  56,  65,  etc. 

4.  Division — Short  division,  the  dividend  to  be  a  multiple  of  the 
divisor.  Divisors  1-10.  5.  Problems — Involving  one  operation  and 
limited  to  numbers  of  two  figures.     6.   Signs- (-,  — ,  X,  -^.  =,  $.  c. 

Addition — Adapt  problems  from  page  178,  Smith's  Primary  Arith- 
metic— Ginn  &  Co. 

Problems— I.  Find  cost  of  6  coats  at  $15  each.  2.  A  storekeeper 
sells  marbles  at  13  for  a  cent.  How  many  marbles  can  be  bought  for 
5  cents?  3.  By  selling  a  ball  for  75  cents,  I  lost  5  cents.  What  did  the 
ball  cost  me?  4.  How  many  pounds  of  4-cent  flour  can  be  bought  for 
64  cents?  5.  There  are  4  classes  in  a  school,  and  24  pupils  in  each 
class.  How  many  pupils  are  there?  Taken  from  pages  75-76,  Book  1, 
Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic — D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

SEVENTEENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL — 1.  Reading  Numbers — Drill  2.  Roman  Numerals — I-I-. 
3.   Counting  by  5's  and  10's.     4.   Addition  and  Subtraction — 5's  and  10's. 

5.  Multiplication — 5  table.  6.  Division — Within  5  table.  7.  Measure- 
ment—  Practical  application  of  common  tables.  Associate  time  with 
5  and  10,  etc.  8.  Fractions — Fifths  and  tenths.  9.  Problems— Drill 
and  practice. 

Measurement — Clock  time  associated  with  5  and  10.  1.  Count  by 
5's  to  60.  By  10's  to  60.  2.  How  long  does  it  take  the  minute  band 
to  go  around  the  clock  face?  From  one  Roman  numeral  to  another 
Roman  numeral?  3.  What  do  the  small  spaces  between  the  numbers 
represent?  How  many  spaces  from  number  to  number?  How  many 
groups  of  5  minute  spaces?  4.  Set  the  hands  on  the  clock  face  10 
minutes  after  12.  5.  Set  the  hands  10  minutes  before  one  o'clock. 
Read  the  time  in  two  ways  (12:50,  or  10  minutes  before  one). 

Problems — Taken  from  page  114,  Part  I,  Primary  Book,  Appleton 
Arithmetics— D.  Appleton  &  Co.  The  following  are  ways  of  earning 
money  :  25  cents  for  mowing  a  lawn,  25  cents  for  weeding  a  garden 
bed,  5  cents  for  tending  a  furnace,  15  cents  for  cleaning  a  walk,  10  cenls 
for  blacking  a  pair  of  shoes,  5  cents  for  running  an  errand,  10  cents  for 
washing  the  dishes,  10  cents  for  hemming  a  towel.  According  to  the 
table,  how  much  does  a  boy  earn  who  mows  a  lawn  once  and  weeds 
a  garden  bed  three  times?  1.  What  is  it  worth  to  tend  a  furnace  twice 
a  day  for  a  week  and  to  clean  a  walk  twice?  2.  James  blacked  shoes. 
How  much  did  he  receive  from  9  customers?  3.  Mary  runs  7  errands 
in  a  week  and  washes  the  dishes  6  times.  How  much  does  she  earn 
in  a  week?  4.  Elsie  hemmed  4  towels  and  weeded  a  garden  bed.  How 
much  did  she  earn?  5.  Julia  bought  6  dolls  at  5  cents  each  and  1 
yard  of  muslin  for  15  cents.  How  much  did  she  pay  for  these?  6. 
She  dressed  the  dolls  and  sold  them  for  15  cents  each.  How  much  did 
2  dolls  bring?     4?     6?     7.    How  much  did  Julia  make? 

WRITTEN— 1.  Writing  Numbers— Increase  the  difficulties  by 
various  placements  of  ciphers.  2.  Addition  and  Subtraction — As  in 
16th  week.  3.  Multiplication — Continued  practice  with  multipliers  of 
one  figure,  use  higher  numbers  in  multipliers  of  two  figures.  4.  Di- 
vision— As  in  16th  week.  5.  Problems — Emphasis  on  addition  and 
subtraction.  Adapted  from  problems  given  on  page  103,  Book  111, 
Nichols'  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic — Thompson  Brown  Co. 
1.  In  an  orchard  there  are  17  peach  trees,  15  pear  trees,  25  apple  trees, 
and  7  plum  trees.  How  many  trees  are  there  in  the  orchard? 
man  bought  a  carriage  for  $16,  and  a  horse  for  $48  more  than  he  paid 
for  the  carriage.  How  much  did  he  pay  for  both?  3.  A  man  sold  a 
piece  of  land  for  $65.  and  lost  $36.  How  much  did  he  pay  for  it?  4.  A 
man  bought  a  horse  for  S47  and  sold  it  at  a  gain  of  $14.  How  much 
did  he  receive  for  the  horse?  5.  After  a  man  had  sold  67  bushels  of 
wheat,  he  had  24  bushels  left.  How  many  bushels  did  he  raise?  6.  A 
man  has  47  sheep  in  one  field,  and  in  another  field  58  more  than  in  the 
first  field.  How  many  sheep  has  he?  7.  A  piece  of  land  that  cost  $78 
was  sold  at  a  profit  of  $47.  How  much  was  received  for  it5  8.  A  whole- 
sale dealer  sold  5  barrels  of  flour  to  one  man,  49  barrels  to  another.  37 
barrels  to  another,  and  had  9  barrels  left.  How  many  barrels  had  he 
at  first?    9.  George  had  75  marbles,  lost  18,  how  many  left?     10.    One 
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bale  of  cotton  contains  69  pounds,  another  78  pounds.     Find  the  differ- 
ence in  their  weight. 

EIGHTEENTH    WEEK. 

ORAL — 1.  Reading  Numbers — Practice.  2.  Roman  Numerals — 
Drill.  3.  Counting  by  3's  and  6's.  4.  Addition  and  Subtraction — Use 
dollars  and  cents.  5.  Multiplication — Tables  through  9  X  12.  6.  Di- 
vision— Within  tables  through  9  X  12.  7.  Measurements — As  in  17th 
week.  Practical  application  common  tables.  8.  Fractions — Two-thirds 
of  multiples  of  three.  9.  Terms — Review.  10.  Problems — Involving  one 
operation  within  tables. 

Multiplication  and  Division — From  page  119  Smith's  Primary 
Arithmetic — Ginn  &  Co.  A  chart  may  be  used:  1.  To  review  all 
counting.  2.  For  rapid  addition.  3.  For  drill  in  multiplication.  4. 
For  drill  in  division,  and  finding  factors  of  a  multiple  when  one  factor 
of  it  is  named. 

Measurements — From  page  54,  Book  III,  Nichols'  New  Graded 
ns  in  Arithmetic — Thompson  Brown  Co. — 1.  In  7  bushels  there 
are  28  pecks.  How  many  pecks  are  there  in  1  bushel?  2.  When  5 
oranges  cost  20  cents,  what  is  the  price  of  one  orange?  3.  If  a  horse 
travels  21  miles  in  3  hours,  how  many  miles  does  he  travel  in  1  hour? 
4.  There  are  60  apple  trees  in  5  rows.  How  many  trees  are  there  in 
each  row  ?  5.  I  bought  5  blank  books  for  SO  cents.  What  was  the 
price  of  one  book?  6.  There  are  36  quarts  of  ink  in  a  barrel.  How 
many  gallons  are  there?  7.  When  5  tons  of  coal  cost  $30,  what  is  the 
price  of  1  ton?  What  is  the  price  of  half  a  ton?  8.  When  a  pound  of 
dates  costs  20  cents,  how  much  should  I  pay  for  a  quarter  of  a  pound? 

9.  If  a  man  earns  $3  a  day,  how  many  days  must  he  work  to  earn  $27? 

10.  When  4  yards  of  ribbon  cost  32  cents,  what  is  the  price  of  a  yard  ? 
What  is  the  price  of  ^  of  a  yard? 

Fractions — From  page  155,  Smith's  Primary  Arithmetic — Ginn  & 
Co.  1.  How  many  are  ]/2  of  a  dozen  rabbits?  '/$  of  a  dozen?  J4  of  a 
dozen?  2.  How  many  are  %  of  a  dozen  rabbits?  54  of  a  dozen? 
%  of  a  dozen  ?  3.  State  </2  of  24,  30,  40,  100.  Also  l/i  of  24,  y3  of  30, 
Vi  of  60,  -/i  of  60. 

Problems — From  pages  136-139,  Book  I,  of  Hoyl  and  Peet's  Every- 
Irithmetic — Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  1.  A  triangle  is  8  inches  on  a 
side.  What  is  the  distance  around  it?  2.  How  many  plants  can  be  set 
in  a  row  27  feet  long  if  each  is  given  3  feet  of  space?  3.  I  low  many 
weeks  are  there  in  42  days?  4.  What  is  the  value  of  3  dimes,  2 
nickels,  and  8  cents?  5.  What  is  the  cost  of  6  sheets  of  paper  at  8  cents 
a  sheet?  6.  At  9  cents  each,  how  many  paper  dolls  can  be  bought  with 
45  cents?  7.  How  much  money  did  I  spend  last  week?  On  Monday 
I  spent  40  cents,  on  Wednesday  20  cents,  on  Saturday  10  cents. 

WRITTEN1 — 1.  Writing  Numbers — As  in  previous  weeks.  2.  Ad- 
dition and  Subtraction — Continued  practice.  3.  Multiplication — 
Multipliers  of  one  and  two  numbers  using  all  tables  taught  and  digits 
1-9.  4  Division — Short  division  as  in  16th  week.  5.  Problems — 
Emphasis  on  multiplication.  1.  At  17  cents  each  how  much  will  7 
penholders  cost?  2.  8  pieces  of  cloth  have  26  yards  of  cloth  in  each 
one.  How  many  yards  in  all  of  the  pieces?  3.  How  much  will  6 
dozen  of  doughnuts  cost  at  25  cents  per  dozen?  4.  At  55  cents  each 
how  much  must  I  pay  for  9  blank  books?  5.  How  much  will  it  cost 
to  put  in  64  yards  of  sidewalk  at  $5  per  yard? 

NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  WEEKS. 
Typical  Examples.     Reading  Numbers — Use  a  chart. 

Counting — By  6's,  7's,  8's,  9's.  Use  chart  of  fourteenth 
week. 

Addition  and  Subtraction — The  charts  of  the  third,  fourth, 
eighth,  tenth,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  sixteenth, 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  weeks  furnish  abundant  means  of 
drill. 

As  has  been  frequently  recommended,  fundamental  opera- 
tions should  be  constantly  associated  with  concrete  problems. 

Multiplication — Use  charts  and  drills  recommended  for 
preceding  weeks.  A  good  device  may  be  found  on  p.  72, 
Book  III,  of  Nichols?  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic. 
May  be  used  both  for  multiplication  and  division. 

Division — Exercises   in   finding   factors   within   the   tables. 


In  the  exercise  below  give  the  result  of  dividing  each  number 
in  each  row  by  the  first  number  in  the  row  : 


3 

12 

IS 

36 

24 

21 

15 

4 

12 

24 

48 

28 

16 

32 

5 

25 

60 

45 

35 

20 

80 

6 

12 

36 

72 

24 

54 

42 

7 

49 

14 

28 

35 

42 

63 

8 

64 

80 

24 

32 

48 

72 

9 

45 

81 

72 

36 

63 

90 

The  above  was  taken  from  p.  150,  Part  I,  Primary  Arith- 
metic— D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Other  good  exercises  with  factors 
and  multiples  may  be  found  on  pages  77,  127,  128  of  Part  I, 
Primary  Book,  The  Pupil's  Arithmetic — The  Mdcmillon  Co. 

Measurements — From  pages  35-36  of  Part  I,  Book  I,  of 
The  Appleton  Arithmetics — D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  continued 
from  nineteenth  week  :  1.  What  part  of  1  pound  are  4  ounces? 
2.  From  1  yard  of  ribbon,  I  cut  2  feet.  How  many  inches  had 
I  left  ?  3.  %  of  2  dimes  is  equal  to  how  many  nickels  ?  4.  yj 
of  my  apples  is  5.  How  many  apples  have  I  ?  5.  Susie 
bought  y2  pound  of  ginger.  How  many  ounces  did  she  buy? 
6.  I  bought  1  foot  and  6  inches  of  ribbon.  How  many  inches 
altogether  did  I  buy?  7.  From  2  gallons  of  milk,  6  pints 
were  sold.  I  low  many  pints  were  left  ?  8.  How  many  inches 
are  7  inches  and  y  feet  ?  9.  I  bought  1  pound  of  candy  and 
gave  Mary  6  ounces  of  it.  How  many  ounces  had  I  left? 
10.  How  many  dimes  would  it  take  to  pay  for  4  apples  at 
5  cents  each?  11.  John  had  18  marbles  and  gave  y  of  them 
to  his  brothers.  How  many  did  the  brothers  get?  12.  2 
cents,  1  nickel,  and  1  dime  are  how  many  cents?  13.  I  bought 
a  piece  of  oil  cloth  19  inches  long.  How  many  feet  and  how 
many  inches  besides  did  I  buy?  14.  The  grocer  sold  \l/2 
gallons  of  molasses.  How  many  pints  did  he  sell?  15.  From 
19  ounces  of  sugar,  how  much  would  be  left  after  selling  1 
pound?  16.  A  grocer  sold  4  pints  of  milk  from  a  full  gallon 
measure.  How  many  pints  were  left?  17.  Mary  bought  l/2 
pound  of  crackers  for  8  cents.  How  much  did  they  cost  her 
per  ounce?  18.  How  many  pint  measures  could  be  filled  from 
y2  gallon  of  water?  19.  '4  of  my  money  is  5  cents.  How 
many  cents  have  I  in  all  ? 

Fractions— General  Rcriezc—yi,  y,  %,  yi,  y6,  1/10,  y3,  %. 
Utilize  all  charts  and  drills  previously  recommended.  Associ- 
ate with  simple  problems:  (1)  What  is  y  of  6,  12,  18,  24, 
etc.,  to  48?  (2)  What  is  y  of  6,  12,  18,  24,  etc.,  to  48?  (3) 
I  spent  y2  of  a  dollar  for  a  ball  and  1/10  of  a  dollar  for  candy. 
How  much  money  did  I  spend?  (4)  Give  Samuel  1/10  of  a 
dollar.  How  much  money  will  he  get?  (5)  1/10  of  a  class 
failed  to  be  promoted.  How  many  were  left  back?  (6)  Mary 
bought  y\  of  a  dozen  bananas.  How  many  did  she  buy?  (7) 
At  24  cents  per  dozen,  how  much  will  %  of  a  dozen  of  oranges 
cost?  (8)  30  crayons  in  a  box;  Yi  are  red  ones.  How 
many  are  red  ? 

Problems — Oral — 1.  Spent  75  cents  for  a  book  and  10 
cents  for  a  slate.  How  much  was  paid  for  both  ?  2.  If  a  girl 
pays  one  cent  for  5  jackstones,  how  many  cents  would  she  pay 
for  25  jackstones?  3.  A  pound  of  butter  costs  24  cents.  How 
much  will  y%  pound  cost?  4.  If  y2  pound  of  sugar  costs  3 
cents,  what  is  the  price  of  a  pound?  5.  At  $5  per  ton,  how 
many  dollars  must  be  paid  for  6  tons  of  coal  ?    6.   How  many 

(Continued  on  page  188.) 
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ARITHMETIC— 4A 

SIXTEENTH    WEEK 

ORAL— Reading  Numbers  to  100,000,  including  dollars  and  cents. 
Roman  Numerals  to  C.  Counting— By  7's,  beginning  with  5.  By  Li's 
and  12's.  Addition — Sum  of  any  two  numbers  of  two  orders,  totals 
to  100.  Finding  the  sum  of  three  numbers  consisting  of  tens.  Sub- 
traction—Finding the  difference  between  any  two  numbers  of  two 
orders.  Multiplication  and  Division — Same  as  previous  week.  Meas- 
urements—Review  pint,  quart,  peck  and  bushel.  Fractions—  Review 
fifths  and  tenths.  Problems— One  or  two  operations.  Review  all  types 
of  problems. 

WRITTEN— Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication — Continued 
practice.  Long  division— Divisors  68,  78,  88,  98,  69,  79,  89,  99,  with  or 
without  remainders.  Proofs  of  quotients  that  have  no  remainders. 
Fractions— 1-5  and  1-10  of  numbers  of  three  orders.  Problems— One 
or  two  operations. 

Oral  Problems— 1.  There  are  60  pages  in  a  primer.    John  has  read 

15  pages.  How  many  has  he  yet  to  read?  2.  There  are  11  roses  on 
one  bush,  7  on  another,  and  8  on  another.  How  many  on  the  three 
bushes?    3.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  a  pint  of  syrup  if  a  quart  costs 

16  cents?  4.  William  is  8  years  old,  his  brother  Stephen  is  16  years 
older.  How  old  is  Stephen?  5.  A  train  goes  a  mile  in  2  minutes.  How 
many  miles  will  it  go  in  26  minutes?  7.  A  woman  paid  48  cents  for 
4  pounds  of  cheese.  How  much  did  one  pound  cost?  8.  How  many 
weeks  are  there  in  35  days?  9.  How  much  must  be  paid  for  a  10-cent 
doll,  and  y2  yard  of  damask  at  40  cents  a  yard?  10.  If  two  oranges 
cost  6  cents,  how  many  cents  will  5  cost?  11.  How  much  will  be 
paid  for  12  yards  of  gingham  at  7  cents  a  yard?  12.  If  2  spools  of 
thread  cost  10  cents,  what  will  10  spools  cost?  (Solve  by  comparison.) 
13.  How  many  ounces  are  there  in  1  pound  9  ounces?  14.  A  farmer's 
wife  had  60  eggs.  How  many  dozen  did  she  have?  15.  What  is  the 
cost  of  54  of  a  yard  of  serge  at  40  cents  a  yard?  16.  A  boy  takes  75 
cents  to  the  store  to  get  25  cents'  worth  of  eggs,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  money  he  is  to  buy  5-cent  sugar.  How  many  pounds 
did  he  get?  17.  How  many  ounces  in  10  pounds?  18.  How  many 
9-cent  books  can  be  bought  for  75  cents,  and  how  much  money  will 
be  left?  19.  At  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  yard,  what  will  be  the  cost 
of  2  feet  of  ribbon?  20.  A  woman  buys  5  yards  of  12-cent  muslin 
and  receives  40  cents  change.    How  much  did  she  give  the  clerk? 

Written  Exercises—  Add-1.  34,216;  1579;  381;  4006;  25,718;  6285 
946-  57  2.  84,657;  2070;  3889;  573;  28;  6;  57;  1065.  3.  378;  4154 
1765;  28,309;  6524;  893;  25,065;  84.  4.  $493.05;  $27.56;  $8.32;  $.95 
$.04;  $1.18;  $23.59;  $186.18.  5.  $20.68;  $12.56;  $9.99;  $.55  $6.37 
$26.58;  $.25.  Subtract-6.  74,909  from  75,191.  7.  89,688  from  90.235 
8.  84,378  from  90,000.  Find  the  difference  between— 9.  $900  and  $.30. 
10.  $9.16  and  $916.  Multiply— 11.  3571  by  90.  12.  3507  by  11.  13.  5174 
by  12.  14.  1456  by  45.  15.  349  by  236.  16.  69  by  700.  Divide— 17. 
24,327  by  10.  18.  28,347  by  11.  19.  51,157  by  12.  20.  8764  by  70.  21. 
9108  by  99.  22.  7999  by  79.  23.  1089  by  98.  24.  9876  by  69.  25.  1269  by 
89.  26.  6490  by  88.  27.  5538  by  78.  28.  If  2  pounds  of  raisins  cost  26 
cents,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  7  pounds  ?  29.  A  boy  went  to  the  store 
with  90  cents.  He  bought  a  pound  of  lard  for  22  cents,  and  spent 
the  rest  for  flour  at  4  cents  a  pound.  How  many  pounds  of  flour  did 
he  buy?  30.  A  man  bought  an  ox  for  $37.  After  spending  $23  in 
feeding  it,  he  sold  the  ox  for  $78.  What  was  his  profit?  31.  There 
are  24  hours  in  a  day.  How  many  hours  are  there  in  a  week?  32. 
There  are  2  floors  in  a  school  building,  and  4  rooms  on  each  floor. 
How  many  pupils  are  there  in  the  school  if  there  are  40  in  each  room? 
33.  How  much  change  from  a  dollar  bill  will  a  person  receive  who 
buys  5  yards  of  lace  at  17c.  per  yard?  34.  A  man  spends  $90.  He 
pays  $18  for  a  coat  and  the  remainder  for  12  barrels  of  flour.  How 
much  does  each  barrel  of  flour  cost?  35.  New  York  is  90  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  After  travelling  1-6  of  the  distance,  how  many  miles 
has  a  girl  yet  to  go?  36.  How  many  boxes  each  containing  8  ounces 
will  it  take  to  hold  20  pounds  of  candy?  37.  Find  1-10  of  986  miles; 
1-5  of  694  feet.  (The  above  problems  and  exercises  are  taken  from 
Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic.) 

SEVENTEENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL—  Reading  Numbers— To  100,000,  including  dollars  and  cents. 
Roman  Numerals— To  C.     Counting— By  7's,  beginning  with  5  and  6. 


Addition  and  Subtraction—  Same  as  previous  week.  Multiplication— 
Review  10  X,  11  X,  and  12  X  tables.  Division— Dividing  by  10,  11 
and  12  with  remainders.  Measurements— Changing  pecks  to  bushels, 
bushels  to  pecks,  quarts  to  pecks,  pecks  to  quarts.  Fractions— Review 
all  fractional  parts  learned  in  4  A  and  preceding  grades.  Problems- 
One  or  two  operations.     Terms — Review  all  terms. 

WRITTEN—  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  Short  Division 
—Continued  practice.  Long  Division — Divisors  13  to  19,  with  or  with- 
out remainders.    Fractions  and  Problems— Same  as  previous  week. 

Oral  Problems—  (1.)  If  there  are  54  soldiers  in  6  equal  rows,  huw 
many  soldiers  are  there  in  one  row?  (2.)  When  eggs  are  3  cents  each, 
how  much  will  %  doz.  cost?  (3.) How  many  inches  are  there  in  a 
yard?  in  y2  a  yard?  in  ]4  of  a  yard?  (4.)  How  many  pecks  are  there  in 
a  bushel?  How  many  quarts  are  there  in  a  peck?  How  many  quarts 
are  there  in  a  bushel?  (5.)  When  writing  pads  are  5  cents  each,  what 
will  be  the  cost  of  a  dozen?  (6.)  I  used  Ys  of  10  yards.  How  many 
yards  had  I  left?  (7.)  There  are  60  girls  in  10  rows.  How  many 
are  there  in  1  row?  How  many  are  there  in  4  rows?  (8.)  Florence 
bought  8  quarts  of  strawberries  of  one  man,  5  quarts  of  another  and  5 
quarts  of  another.  How  many  quarts  did  she  buy  in  all?  (9.)  What 
is  the  cost  of  11  articles  at  12  cents  each?  (10.)  If  a  horse  travels  8 
miles  per  hour,  how  far  will  it  travel  in  9  hours?  (11.)  If  a  man 
earns  $7  in  one  day,  how  many  days  will  it  take  him  to  earn  $49? 
(12.)  There  are  48  girls  in  the  room.  If  V%  of  them  are  wearing 
aprons,  how  many  are  not  wearing  aprons?  (13.)  When  3  oranges 
cost  $.07  how  many  can  be  bought  for  $.28?  (14.)  If  8  oranges  cost 
$.40,  how  much  will  9  oranges  cost?  (15.)  Change  56  days  to  weeks. 
(16.)  How  much  shall  I  have  to  pay  for  8  yards  of  gingham  at  8 
cents  a  yard,  and  two  spools  of  thread  at  5  cents  a  spool?  (17.)  A 
florist  had  12  bouquets  with  30  roses  in  each  bouquet  How  many 
roses  were  there  in  all?  (18.)  Mary  bought  a  doll  for  60  cents  and 
received  15  cents  change.  How  much  did  she  give  the  storekeeper? 
(19.)  A  cow  was  bought  for  $48.  How  much  would  be  gained  by  sell- 
ing her  for  $60?  (20.)  How  much  change  from  a  dollar  bill  will  a 
person  receive  who  buys  5  yards  of  lace  at  12  cents  a  yard? 

Written  Exercises— Add-(1.)  23,532;  25,123;  809;  10,637;  9,476; 
13,284.  (2)  13,529;  8,587;  6,923;  10,082;  7,656.  (3)  $546.19;  $50.87; 
$132.74;  $95.62;  $9.53.  (4.)  $658.86;  $95.39;  $57.87;  $296.45;  $8.78; 
$852.69.  (5.)  $117.76;  $29.44;  $7.36;  $1.84;  $3.68;  $58.88;  $1.38. 
Subtract— (6.)  $1,789  from  $6,000;  (7.)  3  cents  from  $30;  (8.)$18,959 
from  $25,067;  (9.)  12,908  from  52,606;  (10.)  $60.06  from  $600. 
Multiply— (11.)  $4.57  by  29;  (12.)  654  by  38;  (13.)  854  by  115;  (14.) 
$6.83  by  $47;  (15.)  9,379  by  12.  Divide— (16.)  8,756  by  9;  (17.) 
9,208  by  19;  (18.)  30,825  by  12;  (19.)  9,628  by  13;  (20.)  5,505  by  14; 
(21.)  7,001  by  18;  (22.)  9,599  by  16;  (23.)  8,556  by  17;  (24.)  How  many 
boxes  of  oranges  can  be  raised  from  45  trees,  if  each  tree  yields 
enough  for  25  boxes?  (25.)  Find  the  cost  of  68  bushels  of  wheat  at 
$.85  a  bushel.  (26.)  A  newsboy  bought  28  papers  for  98  cents,  and 
sold  them  so  as  to  gain  42  cents.  How  much  did  he  get  apiece  for 
them?  (27.)  Find  Yi,  of  480  pecks.  (28.)  If  a  train  runs  a  mile  in  3 
minutes,  how  many  miles  will  it  run  in  a  day?  (29.)  John  has  $17, 
Mary  has  7  times  as  much.  How  much  have  the  two  together?  (30.) 
Find  the  loss  on  12  cows  bought  for  $70  and  sold  for  $55  each.  (31.) 
How  much  does  a  grocer  get  for  35  pounds  of  cloves  at  $.05  an  ounce? 
(32.)  A  boy  walks  90  feet  in  a  minute.  How  far  at  that  rate  can  he 
walk  in  an  hour?  In  8  hours?  [The  above  problems  and  exercises 
are  taken  from  Graded  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  4th  Year,  \st  Half — 
Jury-O'Connell-Shallow.] 

EIGHTEENTH,   NINETEENTH,  TWENTIETH    WEEKS. 

General  Review. 

EIGHTEENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL— Reading  Numbers- 93,007 ;  80,080;  9.700;  70.505;  60.000; 
309;  90.002;  14,050;   10,100;  3,002. 

Counting— By  all  digits.     By  6's,  beginning  with   1.  2.  3.  4  and  5. 

Addition— id  +  22  =  ?  37  +  29=?  40  +  90  +  10=?  17  + 
IS  =  ?    69  +  29  =  ?    20  +  70  +  9  =  ? 

Subtraction— 35  —  27  =  ?  71  -  34  =  ?  56  -  36  =  ?  42-23 
=  ?    86  —  19=?    94  —  44=? 

Multiplication— Rapidly  multiply  each  of  the  following  by  7  and  8: 
2;  6;  1;  8;  4;  10;  3;  7;  12;  9:  5;  11;  20. 

Division— Separating  numbers   to   twenty-five   into   factors.     Find 
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two  factors  of  18,  9,  4,  20.  16,  24,  21,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  15,  22.  Rapidly  give 
the  quotients: 

8)17;  7)27;  7)87;  8)36;  7)74;  7)69;  8)65;  8)95;  7)76;  7)31;  8)47; 

8)81. 

Measurements — Review  pint,  quart,  gallon;  pint,  quart,  peck,  bushel. 

Oral  Problems — (1)  How  many  pecks  are  there  in  a  bushel  and 
a  half?  (2)  How  many  quarts  are  there  in  3  pecks?  (3)  If  10 
bushels  of  wheat  are  used  in  sowing  an  8-acre  field,  how  many  pecks 
are  used  for  each  acre?  (4)  Mr.  Smith  uses  3  gallons  of  milk  in 
6  days;  how  many  quarts  does  he  use  in  a  day?  (5)  A  cow  gives 
16  quarts  of  milk  in  a  day.  How  many  gallons  does  she  give?  (6) 
If  it  takes  7  days  for  7  men  to  do  a  piece  of  work,  how  long  will  it 
take  1  man  to  do  it?  (7)  If  one  boy  requires  35  hours  to  do  a  piece 
of  work,  how  long  will  7  boys  take  to  do  it?  (8)  If  a  girl  has  91 
cents,  how  much  must  she  save  to  have  a  dollar?  (9)  A  boy  had 
saved  a  half-dollar,  a  quarter,  a  dime,  a  nickel,  and  a  cent;  how  much 
money  had  he?     (10)   How  many  cents  are  8  nickels? 

Written   Exercises— Addition— Add:     (1)   1,438  +  567  +  36  +  9 

57  +  486  +  4,008.     (2)  632  +  583  +  238  +  289  +  1,586  +  37  +  9. 

I  3 )  1,792  +  816  +  54  +  937  +  208  +  4.007  +  19.    (4)  357  +  20  + 

9  +  64  +  583  +  6,086  +  444  +  37.     (5)  2,095  +  5  +  678  +  23  + 

418  +  96  +  177  +  3.456. 

Subtraction— Find  the  difference  between:     (1)   90,876  and  89,967. 

36,599  and  36,700.     (3)  54,283  and  25,179. 

Multiplication— Multiply:  (1)  4,495  by  7.  (2)  937  by  18.  (3)  1,039 
by  87.     (4)  396  by  56.     (5)  248  by  237. 

Division— Divide :  (1)  8.000  by  6.  (2)  5,060  by  53.  (3)  7,965 
by  15.     (4)  7.653  by  29.     (5)  8,965  by  35. 

Fractit'iis— Find :  (1)  2/3  of  783  pints,  375  quarts,  712  gallons. 
(2)   yA  of  784  bushels,  168  pints,  992  pecks. 

Problems — ( I)  If  a  box  of  starch  costs  58  cents  and  a  bag  of  flour 
costs  89  cents,  what  do  the  two  together  cost?  What  change  should 
be  received  from  a  $5  paid  the  grocer.  (2)  A  man  saved  $28  a  month 
for  7  months.  How  much  did  he  save  in  all?  (3)  If  9  chairs  cost 
-.hat  will  63  chairs  cost?  [Solve  by  comparison]  (4)  It  costs 
25  cents  a  word  to  cable  from  New  York  to  London.  What  is  the 
ci  st  of  a  25-word  message?  (5)  If  Mary  earns  $72  in  3  months, 
what  will  she  earn  in  8  months? 

NINETEENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL— Reading  Numbers- $.07 ;  $1.09;  $60.00;  $70.20;  $800.19; 
$30093;  $1,400;  $1.00008;  $5,301.06;  $860.90. 

Counting — By  10's  and  ll's.    By  6's,  beginning  with  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5. 

Addition — Add,  giving  answers  at  sight:  54  +  39 ;  48  +  29;  37  + 
28 ;  44  +  37 ;  52  +  36 ;  34  +  25 ;  48  +  24. 

Subtraction — Subtract   above   combinations. 

Multiplication — Rapidly  multiply  each  of  the  following  by  9,  10 
and  11:    3;  6;  12;  11;  9;  10;  8;  1;  4;  7;  2;  5. 

Division — Separating  number  to  fifty  into  factors.  Find  two 
factors  of  26.  44,  42.  27.  28,  35,  30.  32,  36,  33,  40. 

Measurements — Review  inch,  foot,  yard,  mile;  ounce,  pound,  half- 
pound,   quarter   pound. 

Fractions — Review  sixths  and  eighths. 

Oral  Problems — (1)A  pencil  is  ]/?  ft.  long.  How  many 
inches  long  is  it?  (2)  One-fourth  of  a  yard  is  how  many 
inches?  (3)  How  many  inches  in  l/2  ft.?  In  J/J  ft.?  In  2/s 
ft.'  In  '4  ft?  In  %  ft?  In  yb  ft.?  In  %  ft.?  (4)  A 
line  is  1  ft.  3  in.  long;  how  many  inches  long  is  it?  (5)  How 
many  feet  are  there  in  1  mile?  (6)  A  box  contains  2  lbs.  of 
candy.  How  many  or.,  does  it  hold?  (7)  A  girl  bought  S  oz. 
of  pepper.  What  part  of  a  pound  did  she  buy?  (8)  What 
will  10  pounds  of  ham  cost  at  16  cents  a  pound?  (9)  How 
many  cents  in  15  dimes?  (10)  A  dealer  bought  10  suits  of 
clothes  for  $220.  What  was  the  price  of  each  suit?  (11)  A 
book  has  96  pages.  After  rearlitiLT  \  of  it,  how  many  pages 
has  Henry  left  to  read?  (12)  If  7  pencils  cost  21  cents,  how 
much  do  8  pencils  cost?     14?     21?     (13)    If  3  pears  cost  12 


cents,  how  many  pears  can  I  buy  for  48  cents?  (14)  There 
are  27  boys  and  15  girls  in  a  class.  How  many  more  boys  are 
there  than  girls?  (15)  If  11  books  cost  $1.10,  find  the  cost  of 
10  books.  (16)  How  much  will  ^  of  a  pound  of  candy  cost 
at  $.03  an  ounce?  (17)  Fred  multiplied  a  number  by  12  and 
the  result  was  108.  What  was  the  number?  (18)  If  in  a 
basket  of  54  eggs  ]/i  are  bad,  how  many  good  eggs  are  in  the 
basket?  (19)  One-fourth  of  40  is  how  many  times  5?  (20) 
James  has  $;kj-  He  spent  25  cents.  How  much  has  he  left? 
Written  Hxer  rises— Add:  (1)  $3.69  +  $41.36  +  $3.40  + 
$10.65  +  $9.87  +  $.63  +  $.50.  (2)  $20.68  +  $12.56  +  $9.99 
+  $.55  +  $6.37  +  $26.58  +  $25.  (3)  $.46  +  $2.10  +  $.69 
+  $3.08  +  $42.30  +  $6.85  +  $10.99.  (4)  $.18  +  $.29  + 
$3.49  +  $16.55  +  $4.70  +  $23.69  +  $.57.  (5)  $13.60  + 
$8.67  +  $.32  +  $2.28  +  $30.70  +  $9.56  +  $.40.  Subtrac- 
tion—Find the  difference  between:  (1)  $84.00  and  $73.17. 
(2)  $69.40  and  $90.30.  (3)  $24.00  and  $8.63.  (4)  $21.56  and 
$.76.  (5)  $8.38  and  $91.11.  Multiplication— Multiply :  (1) 
$78.46  by  11.  (2)  $63.84  by  18.  (3)  963  by  80.  (4)  259  by 
146.  (5)  897  by  53.  Dtzinon— Divide :  (1)  5,400  by  25.  (2) 
9,854  by  42.  (3)  5.175  by  50.  (4)  3,400  by  17.  (5)  1,938  by 
57.  Fractions.— Find :  ( 1 )  %  of  $3.72 ;  636  mi. ;  816  lbs.  (2) 
Ji  of  $876 ;  664  mi. ;  232  lbs.  Problems—  ( 1 )  What  is  the  cost 
of  20  harnesses  at  $43  each?  (2)  What  is  the  cost  of  75  ft. 
of  rope  at  3  cents  a  foot?  (3)  With  98  pupils  a  teacher  made 
3  equal  classes  and  had  2  pupils  left  over.  How  many  in  each 
class?  (4)  Change  720  inches  to  yards.  (5)  Change  89  yards 
to  feet.  (6)  If  40  pairs  of  shoes  cost  $120  what  will  19  pairs 
cost?  (7)  At  5  cents  a  pound  what  do  16  pounds  of  sugar 
cost?  How  much  change  is  due  out  of  $1  ?  (8)  A  man  had 
640  sheep.     How  many  did  he  have  after  selling  Y%  of  them? 

TWENTIETH  WEEK. 

ORAL — Reading  Numbers — (1)  Give  the  numbers  for  which  these 
characters  stand:  C;  LXXXVII;  XCVI ;  LXIV;  XXXV;  LXXIII; 
XIX;  XLVII;  XXIL.  (2)  Give  the  letters  that  stand  for  49;  57;  82; 
98;  16;  31;  65;  23;  74;  100. 

Counting — By  12's.     By  7's,  beginning  with  1,  2.  3,  4,  5  and  6. 

Addition — Rapidly  add  8  to  each  of  these  numbers:  36;  43;  45;  54; 
84;  47;  6;  43;  9;  69;  62;  51. 

Subtraction — Rapidly  subtract  9  from  each  of  these  numbers:  38; 
47;  56;  72;  64;  95;  29;  27;  15;  80;  99;  71. 

Multiplication — Multiply  the  following  numbers  by  12:  11;  9;  12; 
8;  7;  30;  6;  5;  9;  40;  10;  4. 

Division — Rapidly   give    the   quotients:      12)145;    11)135;    12)125; 

10)121;  12)101;  9)83  12)131  12)35  8)65;  11)100;  10)94;  12)120;  7)50; 

6)73.  Measurements — Review  minute,  hour,  day,  week,  month,  year. 
Fractions — Review  fifths  and  tenths.  Give  answers:  1/5  of  60;  1/10 
of  110;  U  of  88;  H  of  64;  ?A  of  96;  1/6  of  36;  5/6  of  72;  3/A  of  48;  ' , 
of  36;  y2  of  24. 

Oral  Problems — (1)  How  many  hours  are  there  in  2  days? 
In  10  days?  (2)  At  $60  per  year,  what  is  the  rent  of  a  room 
for  5  months?  (3)  How  many  weeks  are  there  in  63  days? 
(4)  How  many  weeks  and  days  in  30  days?  (5)  A  boy 
sleeps  9  hours  a  day ;  how  many  hours  does  he  sleep  in  a  week  ? 
(6)  There  are  84  trees  in  12  rows;  how  many  trees  are  there 
in  a  row?  (7)  Henry  had  75  cents  and  spent  45  cents  for 
a  knife.  How  much  money  has  he  lefl  '  (8)  If  6  pencils  cost 
$.30,  how  much  will  8  pencils  cost?  (9)  If  I  buy  2  pounds 
of  coffee  at  $.30  a  pound,  how  much  change  should  I  get 
(Continued  on  page   189.) 
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ARITHMETIC— 4B 

fractions — Finding  one  or  more  of  equal  parts  of  any  number  to 
144   within   tables. 

Fractions — Finding  sums  to  10  of  two  mixed  numbers,  etc. 

Problems — 1.  If  a  yard  of  silk  cost  64  cents,  how  much  will  %  of 
it  cost?  2.  At  18  cents  a  yard,  how  much  will  a  foot  of  wire  cost? 
3.  How  many  ounces  are  there  in  J4  of  a  pound  of  sugar?  4.  Jane  has 
16  yards  of  tape  and  used  ffc  of  it.  How  much  was  left?  5.  If  the 
dividend  is  56  and  the  quotient  is  7,  what  number  is  the  divisor? 

WRITTEN— Writing  numbers—  Continued  practice. 

Addition  and  subtraction — Continued  practice. 

Multiplication — Continued  practice.  Multiply  by  200,  400,  800;  also 
244  X  $1275;  386  X  $15.90;  589  X  $92.30.  See  Arithmetic  Book  One, 
Wentworth-Smith — (Sinn  &  Co. 

Division— Short,  Long.     Continued  practice. 

Divide  by  6:    6,780;  7,860;  453,218;  423,569;  4,576,321. 

Divide  by  72:  67,840;  432,678;  457,869;  43,216;  425,368.  Standard 
Arithmetic  by  Preston-Stevens — Macmillan  Co. 

Measurements — Areas  and  perimeters.  1.  My  garden  is  6  rd. 
wide  and  10  rd.  long.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  fence  it  at  50  cents 
per  yard?  2.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  fence  a  lot  184  ft.  long  and 
72  ft.  wide  at  25  cents  per  yard?  3.  My  building  lot  is  128  ft.  long 
and  Y\  as  wide.  How  many  square  feet  does  it  contain?  4.  How  much 
will  it  cost  to  carpet  a  room  25  feet  by  15  feet  with  a  carpet  a  yard 
wide  at  60  cents  a  yard?  5.  How  many  square  rods  are  there  in  a 
field  40  rd.  long  and  18  rd.  wide?  Graded  Exercises  in  Arithmetic, 
Fourth    Year,   Second   Half — Jury-O'Connell-Shallow. 

Fractions — Teach  fifteenths  and  thirtieths.  Adding  and  subtract- 
ing mixed  numbers,  common  denominator  of  fractions,  15  and  30. 

Problems — 1.  From  the  sum  of  813^4  and  720^3  subtract  86^. 
2.  A  lady  had  $375  and  spent  $i  of  her  money  for  a  coat.  How  much 
did  the  coat  cost?  3.  Find  %  of  1,848.  4.  Find  Va,  of  2,040.  5.  Find 
H  of  1,624.  Graded  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  Fourth  Year,  Second 
Half — Jury-O'Connell-Shallow. 

FOURTEENTH   WEEK— REVIEW. 

FIFTEENTH    WEEK. 

ORAL — Reading  numbers — Continued  drill.  Roman  numerals — 
Any  number  from  I  to  M.  Counting— By  9"s,  beginning  with  4,  5,  6. 
Addition  and  subtraction — Continued  practice.  Multiplication — All 
tables.     Division — All   tables. 

Separating  numbers  to  144  into  two  factors — 1.  What  is  the  small- 
est number  that  can  be  exactly  divided  by  4,  6  and  8?  2.  58  is  a  mul- 
tiple of  what  two  numbers?  3.  Give  the  two  factors  of  91.  4.  Give  the 
factors  of  54.    5.  78  is  a  multiple  of  what  number? 

Measurements — Areas  and  perimeters.  1.  What  do  the  sides  of 
a  square  measure  whose  area  is  49  sq.  in.?  2.  How  many  square  yards 
of  oilcloth  will  be  needed  to  cover  a  floor  which  is  12  ft.  square?  3.  A 
rug  is  9  ft.  by  12  ft.  How  many  sq.  ft.  in  it?  4.  How  many  feet  of 
fence  will  be  needed  to  enclose  a  garden  25  ft.  by  10  ft.?  5.  How  much 
border  will  be  needed  for  a  room  that  is  14  ft.  by  12  ft.  ? 

Fractions — Finding  one  or  more  of  equal  parts  of  any  number  to 
144  within  tables. 

Fractions — Finding  sums  to  10  of  two  mixed  numbers,  etc.  Simi- 
larly with  subtraction. 

Problems — 1.  Find  the  cost  of  2J4  dozen  buttons  at  8  cents  a 
dozen.  2.  How  much  will  Sl/$  yards  of  lace  cost  if  one  yard  costs  6 
cents?  3.  I  have  10  pieces  of  chalk.  Miss  Jones  has  3'A  times  as  much. 
How  many  pieces  has  Miss  Jones?  4.  My  mother  went  to  the  store 
and  bought  some  ribbon  and  lawn.  The  ribbon  cost  12  cents  and  the 
lawn  2'/2  times  as  much.  How  much  did  the  lawn  cost?  5.  How  much 
will  2jo  yards  of  braid  cost  at  6  cents  a  yard? 

WRITTEN — Writing  numbers. — Continued  practice.  Addition  and 
subtraction — Continued    practice.      Multiplication — Continued    practice. 

Multiply  by:  300;  600;  900  numbers,  as  8,437,  $92.15,  5,003.  $7,007, 
6,559.  etc. 

Find  products:     9,649,  707;  $8,008,  592;  $52.09,  806. 

Division — Short,  Long.     Continued  practice. 

Measurements — Areas  and  perimeters.  1.  Find  the  number  of 
square  yards  in  a  playground  21  yards  long  and  16  yards  wide.    2.  Find 


the  area  of  a  sheet  of  letter  paper  11  inches  long,  %yz  inches  wide. 
3.  Find  the  area  of  a  square  whose  perimeter  is  64  feet.  4.  The  area 
of  a  rectangle  is  156  square  inches.  One  side  is  12  inches.  What  is 
the  other?  5.  Find  the  perimeter  of  a  rectangle  having  an  area  of  156 
square  inches  and  one  side  measuring  13  inches.  Walsh's  New  Primary 
Arithmetic,  Part   Two. 

Fractions — Teach  sevenths,  fourteenths  and  twenty-firsts.  Adding 
and  subtracting  mixed  numbers,  common  denominator  of  fractions, 
14  and  21. 

Problems — 1.  A  boy  weighs  48  pounds.  His  father  weighs  3Vs 
times  as  much  as  the  boy.  How  much  does  the  father  weigh?  2.  Hats 
cost  $60  a  dozen.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  5%  dozen?  3.  One  day 
some  people  rode  78  miles  in  an  automobile.  The  next  day  they  rode 
AYi  times  as  far.  How  far  did  they  ride  that  day?  4.  Mr.  Matthews 
has  $175  in  the  bank;  his  neighbor  has  2V=,  times  as  much.  How  much 
has  his  neighbor?  5.  A  farmer  took  37  baskets  of  peaches  to  market 
one  day.  On  the  next  day  he  took  6^8  times  as  much.  How  much 
did  he  take  the  second  day? 

SIXTEENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL — Reading  Numbers — Continued  practice.  Roman  Nu- 
merals.— Any  number  from  I — M.  Counting. — By  2's  and  3's,  beginning 
with  any  digit.  Addition. — Continued  drill.  Subtraction. — Continued 
drill.    Multiplication. — All  tables.    Division. — All  tables. 

Measurements — Review — 1.  yA  of  a  gallon  are  how  many  quarts? 
2.  How  many  pecks  in  9  bushels?    3.  How  many  pints  in  6  quarts  and 

1  pint?     4.  How  many  ounces  in  4  pounds?     5.  How  many  minutes  in 

2  hours?  y2  hour?  2y2  hours? — Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic. 
Part  Two. 

Separate  numbers  to  144  into  two  factors — 1.  Which  is  least  num- 
ber that  will  exactly  contain  3,  6  and  4?  2.  Three  numbers  multiplied 
together  gave  144;  one  of  the  numbers  was  12;  what  were  the  oilier 
two?  3.  Into  how  many  sets  of  factors  can  you  divide  36?  (9X4; 
6  X  6;  3  X  12;  2  X  18,  etc.)  4.  Name  four  multiples,  one  of  whose 
factors  is  12.  (36  -^  12;  48  h-  12;  96  -^  12.  etc.)  5.  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a  multiple  and  its  factor? 

Fractions — Finding  one  or  more  of  equal  parts  of  any  number  to 
144  within  tables 

Fractions — Finding  sums  to  10  of  two  mixed  numbers,  etc. 

Problems — 1.  How  many  feet  is  29  yards?  2.  There  are  96  two- 
inch  fence  nails  in  a  pound,  how  many  in  f4-pound?  3.  How  many 
years  from  1861  to  1898?  4.  If  20  packages  of  tea  weigh  880  pounds, 
what  is  the  average  weight  per  pound?  5.  If  3  men  can  do  a  piece 
of  work  in  8  days,  how  long  will  it  take  6  men  to  do  it? — Walsh's 
Graded  Mental  Arithmetic,  Part  One. 

WRITTEN — Writing  Numbers — Continued  practice. 

Addition  and  Subtraction — Continued  practice. 

Multiplication— Continued  practice— Multiply  by  700:  8,724;  $59.20, 
$43.00,  7,548,  6.070,  etc. 

Division — Short — Long.     Continued  practice. 

Measurements — Review — 1.  How  many  square  inches  in  3  square 
feet?  In  6  square  feet?  2.  How  many  square  yards  in  54  square 
feet?  In  180  square  feet?  3.  How  many  ounces  are  there  in  25  pounds? 
4.  In  1,  3,  64  ounces,  how  many  pounds?  5.  I  low  many  hours  in  the 
month  of  August? — Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic.  Part  Two. 

Fractions — Teach  thirty-sixths.  Adding  and  subtracting  mixed 
numbers  common  denominator  of  fractions  36. 

Problems— I.  A  man  borrowed  $3,850.  After  paying  $640  and  J250, 
how  much  does  he  still  owe?  2.  By  selling  a  house  for  $5,750,  a  man 
made  a  profit  of  $250.  What  did  the  house  cost  him?  3.  If  the  divisor 
is  55  and  the  dividend  10,285,  what  is  the  quotient?  4.  A  man  pays 
$312  a  year  for  the  rent  of  his  home.  What  is  the  monthly  rent"  5. 
Bought  gloves  for  $1.25,  a  hat  for  $3.50,  a  tic  for  $.75.  and  shoes  for 
$3.75.  If  I  give  the  clerk  two  $5  bills,  how  much  change  should  1 
receive? — Elementary  Arithmetic — Preston-Stevens. 

SEVENTEENTH   WEEK. 

ORAL — Reading  Numbers — Continued  practice.  Roman  Nu- 
merals— Any  number  from  I — M.  Counting — By  4's  and  5's,  beginning 
with  any  digit. 

Separating  numbers  to  144  into  two  factors — 1.  Two  numbers 
multiplied  together  give  72.     If  2  is  one  factor,  what's  the  other?     2. 
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The   multiple   of  two   numbers   is  57;   one   is  3,   what's  the  other'     3 

Two  factors  of  a  number  are  13  and  7;  what  is  the  number?    4.  What 

is  the  least  multiple  that  will  contain  2,  3,  5?     5.  Name  two  multiples 

that  will  contain  the  factors  7  and  4. 

Measurements— Review— 1.  How  many  hours  in  a  week?    2.  How 

many  days  in  June  and  March'     3.  84  eggs  are  how  many  dozen?     4. 

How  many  are  6' .  dozen  eggs?     S.  In  32  ounces,  how  many  pounds?— 

Walsh's  Primary  Arithmetic,  Part    Two. 

Fractions — Finding  one  or  more  of  equal  parts  of  any  number  to 

144  within   tal  I 

Fractions — Finding  sums  to  10  of  two  mixed  numbers,  etc. 
Problems— I.  Make  change  for  33  cent-  oul  of  a  dollar.     2.  Make 
change   for   56  cents   out   of  3  quarters.     3.  If   12   boxes   of  oranges 
cost  72  cents,  what  will  1  box  cost?    9  boxes?    4.  A  girl  had  27  apples. 

She  kept  7,  and   divided   the   rest  equally  among  5   of   her   playmates. 

How  many  apples  did  each  receive?  5.  Find  the  cost  of  1  pair  of 
gloves  at  20  cents,  and  1  yard  of  ribbon  at  17  cents.  Make  change 
from  50  cents. — Xic:  traded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Book  Four. 

Written— Measurements — Review — 1.  Five  boys  share  equally  a 
pound,  9  ounces  of  candy.  How  many  ounces  do  each  receive?  2.  How 
many  dozen  in  186  cucumbers? — Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic. 
Part  Two.  3.  A  clerk  earns  $18  a  week.  What  is  his  annual  salary? 
4.  At  12  cents  a  pound,  what  is  the  value  of  a  bale  of  cotton?  (A  bale 
of  cotton  weighs  500  pounds.)  5.  Add  870  feet,  550  feet,  920  feet, 
2,400  feet,  3.600  feet,  and  find  how  many  miles  the  sum  is  equal  to. — 
The  Pupils'  Arithmetic.  Primary  Book,  Part  Two — Byrnes-Richman- 
Roberts. 

Fractions — Teach  thirty-fifths  and  fortieths.  Adding  and  subtract- 
ing mixed  numbers,  common  denominator  of  fractions  35  and  40. 

Problems — 1.  In  making  a  picture  frame,  a  carpenter  uses  four 
pieces  of  molding.  Their  lengths  are  1534  inches,  8}/2  inches,  15J4 
inches,  and  &y2  inches.  Find  the  total  length  of  the  four  pieces.  2. 
One  boy  throws  a  hammer  18J4  feet.  Another  throws  it  13  7/12  feet. 
How  much  farther  does  the  first  boy  throw  than  the  second?  3. 
A  tub  of  butter  contained  56  pounds.  The  following  amounts  were 
sold:  9*i  pounds,  7]/2  pounds,  5  pounds.  16|4  pounds.  How  many 
pounds  were  left?  4.  A  dealer  wants  to  buy  150  bushels  of  apples. 
He  obtains  30' 4  bushels  from  one  farmer,  75  bushels  from  another, 
and  25^  bushels  from  a  third.  How  many  bushels  are  still  needed? — 
The  Pupils'  Arithmetic.  Book  Three — Byrnes-Richman-Robcrts. 

EIGHTEENTH  WEEK. 

ORAL — Reading     Numbers — Continued     practice.       Roman     Nu- 
1  -Any  number  from  I— M.     Counting— By  6's  and  7's,  beginning 
with    any    digit.      Addition — Continued    drill.      Subtraction — Continued 
drill.     Multiplication— All  tables.     Division — All  tables. 

Separating  numbers  to  144  into  two  factors — 1.  What  two  factors 
will  give  the  multiple  39'  2.  The  number  is  95;  one  factor  is  5; 
what's  the  other  factor?  3.  What  number  will  contain  the  factors  3, 
4  and  5?  4.  Give  two  factors  of  each  of  63,  121  and  98.  5.  Name  the 
least  multiple  of  2.  3  and  9. 

Measurements— Review— I.  How  many  feet  in  100  inches'  2. 
How  many  eighths  of  an  inch  in  3  inches?  3.  A  rectangle  has  8  square 
feet  in  it.     It  is  wide  is  the  rectangle'     4.   What  is 

the  difference  in  squan  feel  b<  tween  a  rectangle  8  feet  long  and  2  feet 
wide,  and  a  rectangle  4  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide'  5.  A  plate  glass 
window  is  HI  feet  long  and  9  feet  wide.  What  was  its  cost  at  the  rate 
of  $2   a   square    foot?— The    Pupils'   Arithmetic,   Primary   Book,    Part 

—Byrnes-Richman-Roberts. 

Fractions — Finding  one  or  more  of  equal  parts  of  any  number  to 
144  within  tables. 

Fractions — Finding  sums  to  10  of  two  mixed  numbers,  etc. 

Problems—  1.  A  farmer  had  80  sheep.  How  many  had  he  left  after 
selling  H  of  them?  2.  A  man  sold  a  cow  for  $60.  How  much  did 
he  pay  for  the  cow  if  he  lost  $20  on  the  sale?  3.  Out  of  a  flock  of 
75  sheep  58  were  sold.  How  many  remain?  4.  How  many  gallons  in 
360  quarts?  5.  How  many  cents  in  4/5  of  a  dollar?—  Walsh's  New 
Primary  Arithmetic.  Part  Two. 

Measurements — Review — 1.  One  hall  contains  84  square  feet. 
Another  hall  is  9  feet  long  and  7  feet  wide.  How  much  larger  is  the 
first  hall  than  the  second  hall?  2.  How  many  square  yards  in  a 
rectangular    field,    length    125    feet,    breadth    25^    teet?—The    Pupils' 


Arithmetic,  Book  Three— Byrnes-Richman-Roberts.  3.  At  $.89  a  yard 
how  many  yards  of  cloth  can  be  bought  for  $10?  4.  How  many  square 
inches  in  the  surface  of  a  blackboard  which  is  40  inches  long  and 
24  inches  wide' 

Fractions— Teach  forty-eighths.  Adding  and  subtracting  mixed 
numbers,  common  denominator  of  fractions  48. 

Problems—  1.  The  President  of  the  United  States  receives  a  salary 
of  $75,000  per  year.  How  much  does  he  receive  per  month'  Per  week? 
(52  weeks  =  1  year.)  2.  126  barrels  of  apples  were  sold  for  $428.40. 
bind  the  price  per  barrel.  3.  Two  packages  of  coffee,  one  containing 
3*/2  pounds  and  the  other  2</2  pounds  were  sold  for  20  cents  a  pound. 
How  much  was  received  for  them? — The  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Book 
Three — Byrnes-Richman-Roberts. 

NINETEENTH-TWENTIETH   WEEKS. 

ORAL — 1.  Reading  Numbers — Review.  2.  Roman  Numerals — 
Drill.  3.  Counting  by  4's.  4.  Addition  and  Subtraction — Increasing 
and  decreasing  numbers  of  two  orders  by  multiples  of  10's.  5.  Multi- 
plication—-Through  9  X  12.  6.  Division—  Within  multiples  of  tables 
through  9  X  12.  7.  Measurements—  Review.  8.  Fractions — yi,  of 
multiples  of  4.  9.  Problems — Involving  multiplication  or  division.  10. 
Terms — Test. 

Measurement— Problems— From  pages  87-88,  Book  II,  Nichols' 
New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic— Thompson  Brown  Co.  1.  If 
you  pay  20  cents  for  a  book  and  5  cents  for  a  pencil,  how  much  do 
both  cost?  What  part  of  a  dollar?  2.  If  a  rug  is  2  feet  and  9  inches 
wide,  how  many  inches  wide  is  it?  3.  If  you  buy  a  gallon  of  milk 
for  20  cents  and  sell  it  at  6  cents  a  quart,  how  much  will  you  gain  on 
the  gallon?  4.  If  you  have  a  dozen  oranges  and  give  away  seven  of 
them,  how  many  will  you  have  left?  5.  For  what  do  the  following 
stand?      Jan.?  Aug.?  Oct.?  Dec? 

From  pages  35-36  of  Primary  Book,  Part  I,  The  Appleton  Arith- 
metics—D.  Applet  on  &  Co.  1.  Jane  bought  3  yards  of  calico  at  5  cents 
a  yard.  How  much  change  did  she  receive  from  2  dimes?  2.  6  inches 
are  what  part  of  a  foot?  3.  How  many  feet  in  yj  of  a  yard?  4.  What 
is  the  distance  around  a  square  3  inches  on  a  side?  5.  How  many  2- 
cent  pencils  will  a  dime  buy? 

Problems— \.  A  grocer  pours  64  pounds  of  sugar  into  8  boxes.  The 
boxes  contain  equal  quantities.  How  many  pounds  in  each  box?  2. 
There  are  two  tanks  on  the  roof  of  a  house.  One  tank  holds  8  times  as 
much  water  as  the  other  tank.  If  the  larger  tank  holds  56  gallons,  how 
many  gallons  does  the  smaller  tank  hold?  3.  If  84  eggs  are  put  into  12 
boxes  of  equal  size,  how  many  eggs  are  in  each  box?  4.  I  have  80 
edits.  Is  that  enough  to  buy  10  packages  of  pins  at  8  cents  a  pack- 
age? Give  a  reason  for  your  answer.  5.  How  much  less  is  16  -f-  8 
than  24  -^  8?  Why?  The  foregoing  were  taken  from  pages  119-121, 
Book  I,  The  Pupil's  Arithmetic— 'The  Macmillan  Co. 

WRITTEN— 1.  Writing  Numbers— As  in  previous  week.  2.  Ad- 
dition and  Subtraction-  Continued  practice.  3.  Multiplication — Utilize 
all  tables.  Multipliers  of  one  and  two  orders.  4.  Division — Short 
division  as  in  previous  week.  5.  Problems— Emphasis  on  division. 
Taken  from  pages  122-130.  Book  I.  Wentworth  and  Smith's  Arithmetic 
— Ginn  &  Co.  1.  If  you  pay  $3  for  one  school  desk,  how  many  can  be 
bought  for  $24?  2.  At  $4  a  yard  how  many  yards  of  velvet  can  be 
bought  for  $28?  3.  At  3  miles  an  hour,  how  long  will  it  take  to  walk 
21  miles?  4.  Divide  93  marbles  among  3  boys.  5.  How  many  yards 
of  braid  at  8  cents  a  yard  can  be  bought  for  88  cents? 

ORAL— 1.  Reading  Numbers  to  10,000.  2.  Roman  Numerals— 
I  to  L.  3.  Counting— 6's.  7's,  8's,  9's.  4.  Addition  and  Subtraction— 
9-100.  and  100-9.  5.  Multiplication—  Through  9  X  12.  6.  Division— 
Exercises  in  finding  factors  within  tables.  7.  Measurements— Dry 
measure.  8.  Fractions—  Halves,  fourths,  eighths,  thirds,  sixths,  fifths, 
tenths,  two-thirds  and  three-fourths  of  multiples  of  3  and  4  respectively 
within  the  tables.  9.  Problems—  Involving  work  taught  during  term. 
10.  Terms—  Recognize  and  name  minuend,  subtrahend,  remainder  or 
difference,  multiplicand,  multiplier,  product. 

WRITTEN— 1.  Writing  Numbers—  As  in  previous  weeks.  2. 
Addition  and  Subtraction— Continued  practice.  3.  Multiplication— 
Multipliers  of  one  and  two  orders.  4.  Division— As  in  previous  weeks. 
5.  Problems— Involving  one  operation  and  limited  to  numbers  of  two 
figures.    6.   Signs ,  +,  X,  -5-,  =,  $,  c. 
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ARITHMETIC— 5A 

FOURTH  MONTH— Continued  from  December,  1915. 
WRITTEN— (1)  Addition  and  (2)  Subtraction  of  numbers  of 
three  periods  and  dollars  and  cents.  (3)  Multiplication  of  numbers 
continued  same  as  in  third  month.  New  multiplicands  of  eight  orders. 
Multipliers  of  three  orders,  zero  in  ten's  place.  Multiplying  by  mul- 
tiples of  100  and  1000,  short  methods.  (4)  Division,  continued  same 
as  in  third  month.  New — Dividends  of  eight  orders.  Divisors  of  2 
and  3  orders.  Division  by  multiples  of  100  and  1000,  short  methods. 
(For  written  type  examples  see  end  of  plan   for  the   fourth   month.) 

III.  Factoring — Continued  same  as  first  three  months. 

Oral — (1)  Finding  factors,  common  factors  and  prime  factors 
of  numbers.  (2)  Drills  in  selecting  multiples,  common  multiples  and 
least  common  multiples  of  numbers.  (3)  Review  factor,  common 
factor.  Teach  greatest  common  divisor.  Definition:  The  largest  num- 
ber that  is  a  factor  of  two  or  more  numbers  is  called  the  greatest 
common  divisor. 

Oral  Exercises — Give  the  prime  factors  of  the  following  num- 
bers, commencing  with  the  smallest:  15,  16,  40,  48,  64,  72,  80,  81,  86,  87, 
92,  94. 

Least  Common  Multiple  of  16,  24;  2,  3,  9,  10,  5;  12,  15;  3,  6,  9.  12, 
4,  18;  5,  10,  20,  25,  50. 

Greatest  Common  Divisor  of  27,  48;  25,  35;  36,  54;  34,  51;  32, 
48;   54,  69. 

Additional  drills :  Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic ,  page 
60,  61,  64,  65;  Harvey's  Practical  Arithmetic,  II,  pages  80,  76,  78; 
Dubb's  Arithmetical  Problems,  pages  78,  79,  75,  76,  77. 

WRITTEN — (1)  Finding  factors,  prime  factors  and  least  com- 
mon multiples  of  larger  numbers  as  in  third  month.  (See  references 
and  examples  given  for  second  and  third  months.)  (2)  Finding  great- 
est common  divisor  of  larger  numbers  as  108  and  188;  162  and  204; 
448,  875,  567;  144,  1296,  1728.  References:  Harvey's  Practical  Arith- 
metic, page  78;  Pupil's  Arithmetic,  Book  IV,  pages  28,  29;  Milne's 
Intermediate  Arithmetic,  page  73;  Dubb's  Arithmetical  Problems,  pages 
77,  76,  79.     (For  examples  see  end  of  fourth  month's  plan.) 

Method  of  Finding  Greatest  Common  Divisor. — G.  C.  D.  of  169  and 
1001.  Method:  Divide  the  larger  number  by  the  smaller,  then  divide 
the  first  divisor  by  the  remainder.  Continue  the  same  until  the  last 
division  is  even.  The  last  divisor  is  the  G.  C.  D.  Reference:  Buker- 
Felter  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  Part  I,  SA  and  SB,  pages  39,  40;  Graded 
Exercises,  V ,  First  Half — lury,  O'Connell  &•  Shallow,  page  82. 

IV.  Fractions  and  Mixed  Numbers — Oral — (1)  Addition  and 
subtraction  of  simple  fractions  and  mixed  numbers  continued  (sight 
work).  2'A  +  V/3;  2%  +  4'/,;  5%  —  1#;  7%  —  \%;  16  3/14  — 
9  1/7;  25  3/9  —  8]/3.  For  additional  drills  see  Jury,  O'Connell  and 
Shallow,  pages  184,  185,  186,  89„  88,  64,  65;  Walsh's  New  Grammar 
School  Arithmetic,  I,  page  21;  Harvey's  Practical  Arithmetic,  Bk.  II, 
page  994. 

(2)  Continued  practice  in  changing  mixed  numbers  to  improper 
fractions  and  improper  fractions  to  mixed  numbers.  (See  references 
given  for  third  month.) 

(3)  Reduction  of  fractions  to  higher  and  lower  terms.  (See 
references  given  for  first  three  months.) 

WRITTEN — (1)  Addition  and  subtraction  of  more  difficult  frac- 
tions and  mixed  numbers.  (Least  common  multiple  to  150,  least  com- 
mon denominator  to  150.) 

(2)  Reduction  of  large  fractions  to  lowest  terms  by  finding  the 
greatest  common  divisor,  as :  Reduce  649/2047  to  lowest  terms.  Teach 
how  to  find  G.  C.  D.     For  examples  see  end  of  fourth  month's  plan. 

(3)  Multiplication  of  a  whole  number  of  three,  four  or  five 
orders  by  a  mixed  number,  as:  98,765  X  374%. 

(4)  Multiplication  of  a  mixed  number  by  a  whole  number,  as: 
875  3/9  X  89. 

(5)  Cancellation — Review  types  of  previous  months.  New — 
Multiplication  of  a  mixed  number  by  a  mixed  number,  as:  83%  X 
9}A   =    ?     For  example  see  end  of  fourth   month's  plan. 

V.  Denominate  Numbers — Review  measures  taught  during  the 
term  and  problems  using  the  denominate  units  taught.  Review  Square 
Measure  as  taught  in  4B.  Teach  use.  (Square  Measure  is  used  in 
finding  the  number  of  square  units  contained  in  surfaces.)  Teach 
acre.     Review  area  as  taught  in  4B.     Teach— The  area  of  surface  is 


the  number  of  times  that  it  contains  another  surface,  taken  as  the 
unit  of  measure.  Rule :  Area  =  1  sq.  unit  X  no.  of  sq.  units  in  one 
row  X  no.  of  rows.  (See  Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  I, 
page  47. 

Oral  Problems — (1)  How  many  square  in.  in  </2  of  a  sq.  ft?  54 
of  a  sq.  ft?  (2)  How  many  sq.  in.  in  a  piece  of  paper  9  in.  long 
and  7  in.  wide?  (3)  A  plot  of  ground  is  9  ft.  long  and  5  ft.  wide. 
How  many  sq.  ft.  does  it  contain?  Sq.  yds?  (4)  How  many  sq.  in. 
in  the  top  of  your  desk?  (5)  What  is  the  area  of  a  4-ft.  square? 
16  sq.  ft.  (6)  A  half-in.  sq.  is  what  part  of  an  inch  square?  Illus- 
trate by  drawing.  (7)  The  area  of  a  rectangle  12  in.  long  is  96  sq.  in. 
How  wide  is  the  rectangle?  (8)  How  many  sq.  yds.  in  a  ceiling  18 
yds.  long  and  10  yds.  wide?  References:  Oral  and  Written  Work, 
Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  I,  pages  46,  47,  48,  49,  99, 
100;  Pupil's  Arithmetic,  IV — Byrnes,  Richman,  Roberts,  page  124; 
Everyday  Arithmetic,  I—Hoyt  &  Peet,  pages  114,  115,  116,  117,  118, 
119,  120,  121,  122,  123;  Graded  Exercises,  V,  First  Half,  page  90,  ex. 
6,  7,  8,  9;  page  91,  ex.  1;  page  92,  ex.  9,  10. 

Addition — Look  for  combinations  of  10,  11  and  12.  Verify  answers 
by  adding  in  reverse  order. 

Problems  based  on  Addition — (1)  According  to  the  census  of  1910, 
the  population  of  the  three  largest  cities  in  the  United  States  was :  New 
York,  4,766,883;  Chicago,  2,185,283;  Philadelphia.  1,549,008.  What  was 
the  population  of  the  three  cities?  8,501,174.  (2)  The  receipts  of  nine  ex- 
cursion trains  were  returned  as  follows :  $210.95,  $195.65,  $241.50,  $229.85, 
$198.25,  $300.15,  $271.30,  $254.45  and  $248.40.  What  were  the  total  re- 
ceipts? $2,150.50.  (3)  A  stenographer  earning  $1,000  per  year,  com- 
puted her  expenses  as  follows:  Board,  $450;  clothing,  $250;  vacation, 
$50;  lunches  and  carfare,  $105;  miscellaneous  expenses,  $100.  Total 
expenses  ?    $955. 

Subtraction— 1.  Difference  between  $5,000,000.00  and  $.05  = 
$4,999,999.95.  2.  Which  is  greater  and  how  much:  101,101  and  10,100? 
91,001  greater.    Prove  subtraction  examples. 

Problems  based  on  Subtraction. —  (1)  A  man  bought  89,383  bricks 
but  used  only  71,489.  How  many  had  he  left?  17,894  bricks.  (2) 
Columbus  discovered  America  in  1492.  How  many  years  have  passed 
since  then?  423  years.  (3)  Cotton  was  first  planted  in  the  United 
States  about  1759.    How  long  ago  was  that  ?    156  years. 

Multiplication— (I)  98,764  X  2000  =  197,528,000.  (2)  9,182  X 
6,000  =  55,092,000.  (3)  876.954  X  500  =  438,477,000.  (4)  $49.66  X 
597  =  $29,647.02.  (5)  96,387,205  X  709  =  68,338,528,345.  (Work  for 
speed,  accuracy  and  proofs.) 

Problems  based  on  Multiplication — (1)  A  manufacturer  sold  29 
chairs  @  $96.85  a  piece.  What  did  he  get  for  them?  $2,808.65.  (2) 
There  are  5,280  feet  in  a  mile.  How  many  feet  in  2,000  miles.  10.560.000 
feet.  (3)  A  piece  of  land  containing  294  acres  was  sold  for  $313  an 
acre.  For  how  much  did  it  sell  ?  $92,022.  References — Same  as  first 
three  months.  Also — Milne's  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  pages  45-46. 
Chancellor's  Graded  Arithmetic  V,  pages  21-22-23. 

Problems  based  on  Division — (1)  How  many  times  26  bushels  are 
there  in  22,568  bushels?  868.  (2)  In  64  loads  three  were  143.360 
pounds.  How  many  pounds  were  there  in  a  load?  2,240.  (3)  How 
many  hours  in  4,320  minutes  ?  72  hours.  (4)  The  receipts  of  a  rail- 
road for  a  year  are  $2,683,928;  how  much  per  week  (52  weeks  =  1 
year)?    $51,614. 

Problems  based  on  one  or  two  fundamental  operations. —  (1)  Five 
men  bought  a  cargo  of  lumber  for  $4,750.  The  first  paid  $840.30;  the 
second,  $1,000.50;  the  third,  $76975;  the  fourth.  $1,150.  What  did  the 
fifth  pay?  $989.45.  (2)  Paid  $43.75  for  a  carpet,  and  four  times  as 
much  for  furniture.  Cost  of  all?  $218.75.  (3)  Sold  a  lot  of  grain  for 
$1,053.75,  losing  $84.30.  What  would  have  been  gained  by  selling  it  for 
$1,300?  $161.95.  References— Same  as  1st  3  months— Dubb's 
Arithmetical  Problems,  page  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39;  Buker- 
Feltcr  Arithmetic  II,  Part  I,  5A  and  SB,  pages  45,  46.  47. 

Factoring— Prime  factors  of— (I)  770  =  2,  5,  7,  11.  (2)  864  = 
2,  2,  2,  2.  2.  3,  3,  3.    (3)   1,729  =  7,  13,  19. 

Least  Common  Multiple— (I)  3.  8,  12,  20,  60  =  120.  (2)  3,  9,  7,  14, 
6  =  126.     (3)  4,  6.  3.  5,  8,  20  =  120. 

Greatest  Common  Divisor— (I)  1,440  and  1,728  =  288.  (2)  169 
and  1.001  =  13.  (3)  437  and  897  =  23.  (4)  114  and  171  =  57.  (5) 
98  and  147  =  49.     References — Harvey's  Practical  Arithmetic  II,  page 
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78;  Dubb's  Arithmetical  Problems,  page  77;  Walsh's  Grammar  School 
Arithmetic  I,  page  63;  Walsh's  Primary  Arithmetic  II,  pages  213,  215; 
Chancellor's  Graded  Arithmetic  V,  page  33. 

Addition  and  Subtraction  of  fractions  and  Mixed  Numbers  Com-- 
biued-(\)  (37%  -11^)-  (28  7/15  -19  7/12)  =  17  7/20.  (2)  14^ 
_  8/2  -  3H  +  4!4  =  6  31/40.    (3)   (8  3/16  +  6*$  )  -  (83/16  -  6*3) 

=  13^- 

Problems  based   on   Addition  and  Subtraction   of   Fractious  and 

Mixed  Numbers—  (1)  A  160-acre  farm  consists  of  five  fields— the  first 
contains  I72i,  acres,  the  second  29J4  acres,  the  third  35  7/20  acres,  the 
fourth  22  8/25  acres.  How  many  acres  are  there  in  the  fifth  field? 
.55  17/25.  (2)  What  part  of  a  person's  income  remains  after  he  spends 
</3,  4/15  and  M  of  it?  (,'5.)  (3)  Cost  of  4  pieces  of  cloth  measuring 
ards.  25-'i  yards.  22Vs  yards,  21  !4  yards  @  $2  per  yard?  $185!4- 
(4)  A  man  built  a  house,  paying  $12554  for  masonry,  $613^>  for  brick- 
work. $587  for  carpenter  work,  $180  9/10  for  plastering,  $165  3/20  for 
painting.  $64  3  25  for  grading,  and  $263  3/50  for  other  expenses.  What 
was  the  entire  cost  ?     $2,000. 

Problems  based  on  Multiplication  of  Fractions  and  Mixed  Num- 
bers— (1)  Find  the  area  of  a  top  of  a  table  8l/2  feet  by  4]/2  feet  =  3854 
square  feet  (2)  At  $1534  a  ton,  how  much  will  13^  tons  cost?  $43154. 
(3)  Cost  of  19M  pounds  of  flour  @  4fi  cents  a  pound  =  $0.93.  (4) 
What  must  a  tailor  pay  for  2A3'A  yards  of  cloth  @  $\H  a  yard'  $39^. 
1  5  1  At  a  sale  a  cow  was  sold  for  $39H  and  a  horse  for  3*$  times  as 
much  as  the  cow.     For  how  much  was  the  horse  sold?    $145*s. 

FIFTH  MONTH. 

I.  Notation  and  Numeration — Same  as  previous  months.  Reading 
and  writing  difficult  numbers  of  three  periods.  Dollars  and  cents — 
continued  practice  in  reading  and  writing  to  $1,000,000.00.  Review  table 
of  U.  S.  Money.  Questions  on  U.  S.  Money  and  the  order  of  integers 
similar  to  those  of  first  four  months.  Continued  drills  in  writing  num- 
bers in  words.  II.  Integers — Fundamental  Operations.  Oral  (1) 
Addition  and  (2)  Subtraction  of  numbers  continued.  Numbers  of  two 
or  three  orders  and  Dollars  and  Cents  subtracted  or  added  at  sight. 
(3)  Multiplication  Drills— Review.  Same  as  fourth  month.  See  refer- 
ences of  previous  months.  (4)  Division  Drills.  Review.  Same  as 
>us  months.  See  references  and  drills  of  first  four  months.  Special 
attention  to  uneven  division  to  gain  rapidity  and  accuracy.  Multiplica- 
tion and  division  drills  combined.  Review  all  drills  given  as  references 
in  Jury.  O'Connell  and  Shallow's  Arithmetic  and  Walsh's  Arithmetics. 
Continue  drills  on  use  of  parenthesis,  brackets  and  horizontal  line  as 
given  in  |  months. 

WRITTEN— (1)  Addition  and  (2)  Subtraction  of  numbers  of 
three  periods  and  Dollars  and  Cents.  Work  for  speed  and  accuracy. 
(3)  Multiplication  and  (41  Division  of  numbers  of  eight  and  nine 
orders  by  numbers  of  two  and  three  orders.  Short  methods  of  multiply- 
ing and  dividing  by  multiples  of  10,  100  and  1,000.  Work  same  as  fourth 
month  only  more  difficult.  III.  Factoring — Oral — Review  factor,  prime 
and  common  factor,  greatest  common  divisor,  multiple,  common 
multiple,  least  common  multiple.  Have  oral  exercises  in  selecting  each 
and  let  children  memorize  definitions  of  each. 

Written —  (1)  Addition  and  Subtraction  of  fractions  and  mixed 
numbers  continued.  Common  denominator  no  larger  than  180  and 
found  by  finding  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  denominators  of  the  fractions. 
Four  types  of  subtraction  of  fractions  and  mixed  numbers  reviewed. 
(2)  Reduction  of  large  fractions  to  lowest  terms  by  finding  greatest 
common  divisor.  (31  Review  changing  of  large  mixed  numbers  to 
improper  fractions  and  vice  versa.  (4)  Multiplication  of  a  whole  num- 
ber of  three,  four  or  five  orders  by  a  mixed  number.  (5)  Multiplica- 
tion of  mixed  number  by  a  whole  number.  (6)  Cancellation — Multipli- 
cation of  fractions.  Review  all  types.  Fraction  by  a  fraction ;  fraction 
by  an  integer;  integer  by  a  fraction;  mixed  by  an  integer;  integer  by  a 
mixed  number. 

Written — Factoring  continued  same  as  in  fourth  month.  Finding 
prime  factors,  greatest  common  divisor  and  least  common  multiple  of 
larger  numbers.  IV.  Fractions  and  Mixed  Numbers — Oral — (1)  Addi- 
tion and  Subtraction  drills  continued  same  as  in  fourth  month.  (Con- 
sult references  of  first  four  months,  also — Walsh's  Sew  Grammar 
School  Arithmetic  I.  page  104.  105.)  (2)  Continued  practice  in  chang- 
ing mixed  numbers  to  improper  fractions,  and  improper  fractions  to 
mixed  numbers.     Additional  drills — Graded  Exercises  in  Arithmetic  V, 


1st  Half,  by  Jury.  O'Connell  &  Shallow,  pages  201,  202,  203.  (3)  Re- 
duction of  fractions  to  higher  and  lower  terms  continued  as  in  first 
four  months.  (4)  Oral  drills  in  multiplication  of  fractions  and  mixed 
numbers.  Mixed  by  a  mixed  number.  Consult  all  references  and  ex- 
amples given  for  the  first  four  months.  V.  Denominate  Numbers — 
Review  all  units  taught.  Finding  areas  and  perimeters  of  rectangular 
and  square  surfaces.  Problems  involving  denominate  units.  Consult 
references  and  use  examples  given  for  first  four  months. 

VI.  Problems — Review — (1)  Problems  based  on  one  or  two  funda- 
mental operations  involving  integers,  mixed  numbers  and  fractions 
(2)  Problems  involving  denominate  units  taught  during  the  term.  (3) 
Special  types.  Finding  one  or  more  of  the  equal  parts  of  numbers 
Finding  what  fraction  one  number  is  of  another.  VI  I.  Bills— Review — 
Continued  exercises  in  making  out  bills.  VIII.  Terms  and  Signs — 
Review  all  terms  and  signs  taught  during  the  term.  Model  Bills  may  be 
studied  from  Nichols'  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic  V.  pages  76, 
77,  80.      Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  I,  pages  50,  101. 

Problems  based  on  Fundamental  Operations — (1)  There  are  1,760 
yards  in  a  mile.  How  many  miles  in  1.001.440  yards?  569  miles.  (2) 
Lord  and  Taylor  advertised  a  sale  of  8,500  yards  of  Scotch  flannel 
reduced  from  48  cents  a  yard  to  28  cents  a  yard.  What  was  their  loss 
on  the  entire  lot?  $1,700.  (3)  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  378  and 
the  greater  is  253.     What  is  the  product  of  the  two  numbers?     31,625. 

(4)  If  287  barrels  of  wine  cost  $13,776,  how  many  could  be  bought 
for  $12,912?  269.  (5)  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed 
in  1776.  How  many  years  have  passed  since  then?  139  years.  (6) 
A  butcher  failed  owing  debts  amounting  to  $1,837.85.  His  store  fixtures 
were  worth  about  $894.50  and  he  sold  them  to  a  man  who  bought  out 
his  business.  How  much  money  did  he  still  require  to  pay  his  debts? 
$943.35. 

Factoring — Find  the  Prime  Factors  of:  (1)  546  =  2,  3,  7,  13.  (2) 
1,001  =  7,  11,  13.     (3)  912  =  2,  2,  2,  2,  3,  19.     (4)   1.309  =  7,  11,  17. 

(5)  770  =  2,  5,  7,  11.  References — Dubb's  Arithmetical  Problems,  pages 
75,  76.  Milne's  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  page  73.  Walsh's  Grammar 
School  Arithmetic  I,  page  61.  Walsh's  Primary  Arithmetic  II.  page 
213.     Harvey's  Practical  Arithmetic  II,  page  76. 

Least  Common  Multiple—  (1)  4,  6,  3,  5,  8,  20  =  120.  (2)  6,  10. 
15,  25  =  150.  (3)  15,  24,  30  —  120.  (4)  3  —  9  —  7  —  14  —  6  =  126 
(5)  12  —  15  —  9—18  —  6  =  180.  (6)  11  —  33  —  4  —  22  =  132. 
(7)  12  —  8  —  9  —16  —  24  =  144.  (8)  5  —  8  —  12  —  24  —  120  =  120. 
References — Similar  Examples — See  plans  of  previous  mouths.  Also — 
Harvey's  Practical  Arithmetic,  page  80.  Graded  Exercises  I ',  \st  Half — 
Jury,  O'Connell  &  Shallow,  page  11,  ex.  6,  7,  2;  page  13,  ex.  1,  2,  3,  6,  7 ; 
page  15,  ex.  1,  6;  page  28,  ex.  9;  page  30,  ex.  4,  5.  Dubb's  Arithmetical 
Problems,  pages  78-79. 

Problems  Involving  Addition  and  Subtraction  of  Fractions  and 
Mixed  Numbers —  (1)  Mr.  Jones  worked  22  31/48  days.  Mr.  Smith 
19  29/60  days.  How  much  longer  did  Mr.  Jones  work  than  Mr.  Smith? 
3  13/80  days.  (2)  A  train  went  48  3/10  miles  in  one  day,  56m  miles 
the  next  day,  40  12/32  miles  the  third  and  45  27/40  the  fourth  day. 
How  many  miles  did  it  go  in  the  4  days?  191  1/10.  (3)  What  part 
of  the  person's  income  remains  after  he  spends  'A.  4/15  and  '/s  of  it' 
(lA)  (4)  Five  cars  of  wheat  contained  respectively,  400'  >  bushels; 
422*5  bushels;  437H  bushels;  445  9/10  bushels;  4Si%  bushels.  They 
were  sold  for  $333*4,  $369H,  $364  11/16,  $408  37/40  and  406  13/20.  How 
many  bushels  were  there  and  what  was  the  total  value?  2,158  31/20 
bushels.    $1,883  49/80. 

Problems  Involving  Multiplication  of  Fractions  and  Mixed  Num- 
bers—(1)  At  $1544  per  ton,  what  will  1344  tons  of  coal  cost2  $43154 
(2)  At  19^  cents  a  pound,  what  will  6,670  pounds  of  bacon  cost? 
$1.300  65.  (31  Cost  of  14  5/9  yards  of  silk  at  $1.08  per  yard'  $15.72. 
(4)  A  man  worked  6  days  at  $2f4  per  day,  his  son  5  days  at  $1-54  per 
day.  his  daughter  4  days  at  $j>i  of  a  dollar.  Total  earnings?  $28.45. 
(51  A  merchant  bought  a  piece  of  cloth  for  $2844  and  sold  it  for  ji 
of  what  it  cost  him.  How  much  did  he  lose?  $5)4-  (6)  A  man  gave 
124  5/16  acres  of  land  to  his  two  sons,  giving  V%  of  it  to  the  eider,  and 
*5  to  the  younger.     How  many  acres  did  each  receive? 

Problems— Special  Types—  (1)  In  a  church  there  are  1.881  seats. 
1.463  seats  are  occupied.  What  part  of  the  theatre  is  not  occupied.  2/9. 
(21  $5,000  is  what  part  of  $50,000?  1/10.  (3)  Mr.  Jones  had  $3,750 
(Continued  on  page  186.) 
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ARITHMETIC— 5B 

Sight  Work  in  Multiplication : 

1.  1534    9    6873142976849 

6 

2.  74593654236789235 

7 

3.  85  6793  15  6794357869 


4.      4  3  79125793586248 

9 
Sight  Work  in  Division. — Divide  each  by  all  the  numbers 

from  2  to  12  inclusive,  giving  quotients  and  remainders: 
A     18  27  238  256  1346 

B    38  64  564  397  1297 

C    96  39  973  854  1576 

D    47  72  847  781  1684 

E    89  56  356  694  1765 

F     54  71  918  781  1933 

G    63  49  584  908  1564 

Fourth  Month. 

Written — Addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers  of  one,  two 
and  three  periods.  Multiplication  of  numbers  of  four,  five  and 
six  orders  by  numbers  of  three  orders.  Division  of  numbers 
of  five,  six  and  seven  orders  by  numbers  of  two  and  three 
orders.  Special  case  from  Southworth  and  Stone,  Exercise 
Book  in  Arithmetic.  Multiplying  by  short  methods.  Multiply 
273  by  856.  56  is  a  multiple  of  8  and  56  X  273  =  7  X  8  X 
276.  We  first  find  800  X  273.  Then  7  X  2,184  will  give 
56  X  273.  Addingg,  the  total  product  is  233,688.  ( 1 )  472  X 
963.  (2)  567  X  756.  (3)  735  X  864.  (4)  438  X  648. 
(5)  927  X  824.  (6)  539  X  763.  (7)  848  X  654.  (8) 
967  X  945. 

Addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions  and  mixed  numbers. 
Add  the  following:  (1)  2/3,  4/5,  5/6,  9/10,  14/15.  (2)  2/5. 
3/10,  4/15,  8/25,  11/30,  16/45,  19/50.  (3)  5/6,  6/7, 
8/9,  13/14.  17/18,  20/21,  41/42,  62/63,  101/126.  (4)  3/8, 
5/12,  7/16,  13/24,  19/32,  25/48,  47/96. 

What  is  the  difference  between:     (1)    48/65   and   15/26? 

(2)  7/18   and    16/45?     (3)    11/12   and   25/32?     (4)    9/16 
and  13/24? 

Multiplication  and  division  of  fractions  and  mixed  numbers. 
Find  the  product  of:  (1)  35/18,  25/21,  64/27,  57/50,  63/52, 
78/55,  99/76.  (2)  11/12,  15/22,  19/45,  27/49,  28/57,  (3) 
7/18,  28/39,  25/42,  27/50,  48/49.  (4)  10/7,  74/63,  129/65, 
98/75,  91/86. 

Find  the  cost  of:  (1)8%  tons  coal  at  $13%  a  ton.  (2) 
66%  bushels  salt  at  37l/2  cents  a  bushel.  (3)  4%  pounds 
starch  at  7%  cents  a  pound.  (4)  24%  yards  cloth  at  $1%  a 
yard.     (5)  57%  yards  flannel  at  24%  cents  a  yard. 

(1)  Divide  77  7/9  by  83  1/3.    (2)  Divide  16  1/5  by  3  3/8. 

(3)  Divide  18  3/29  by  2  1/87.     (4)  Divide  481  1/4  by  137  1/2. 
(5)  Divide  68  3/4  by  1  7/18. 

Find  the  products  of:  425  by  12  1/2;  165  bv  24  1/4;  368 by 

37  1/5 ;  247  by  28  1/6;  397  by~38  1/8;  246  by  35  1/9;  263  by 

38  1/7;  268  by  29  2/3. 

Divide:    5  2/9  by  17/30;  17  2/3  by  53;  13  1/4  by  8  1/3; 


2  5/6  by  7  1/3  ;  6  3/4  by  3  ;  18  3/4  by  2  1/3.  From  Exercise 
Book  in  Arithmetic — Southzvorth-Stone.  Multiply:  16%  X 
43/5;  6%  X  5%;  15%  X  15%;  88  X15%;  78%  X  83%; 
36%  X  25%.  Divide:  4%  H-  6  9/10;  4%  -  1%;  16%  H- 
12%  ;  84%  -=-  4%  ;  8  4/9  -=-  12%  ;  3%  -r-  6%.  From  Nichols' 
New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic. 

III.  Decimals — (1)  Addition  and  subtraction  of  decimals. 
(5  orders.)  Type  examples:  9.06743  -f  42.012  +  16.27  + 
0.468  +  8.141  +  54.8675;  81.65  +  7.0407  +  89.9104  -f- 
45.0167  +  23.0114  +  105.69;  54.09  +  7.362  +  14.868 
+  .753  +  .4961  +  7.389. 

Subtract— 43.79  —  8.6568 ;  4.643  —  .8962 ;  87.903  —  6.5721 . 

(2)  Reduction  of  Decimals  to  Common  Fractions:  Reduce 
—(1)  .008,  (2)  .0125,  (3)  .0025,  (4)  .01875,  (5)  .325,  (6) 
.675,  (7)  .375,  (8)  .006. 

(3)  Reduction  of  Common  Fractions  to  Decimals:  Reduce 
%  to  a  decimal  fraction.  To  reduce  a  common  fraction  to  a 
decimal  fraction  annex  decimal  ciphers  to  the  numerator,  divide 
by  the  denominator,  and  point  off  in  the  quotient  as  many  deci- 
mal places  as  there  are  decimal  places  in  the  dividend. 

Reduction  of  Decimals — Good  problems  may  be  taken  from 
Dubb's  Arithmetical  Problems,  page  115.  Additional  examples 
may  be  found  in  Buker-Fclter,  Book  II,  Part  I,  page  134 ; 
Nichols'  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Book  V,  page  65 ; 
Milne's  N.  Y.  State  Arithmetic,  pages  229,  244. 

(4)  Decimal  Equivalents:  %  =  .50;  %  =  .25;  %  =  .7b  : 
%  =  .12%  ;  2/8  =  .25 ;  %  =  .37y2 ;  4/8  =  .50;  %  =  .62%  : 
6/8  =  .75;  %  =  .87%. 

(5)  Multiplication  of  decimals:  1.  137.3  by  27;  2.  2.025 
by  576 ;  3.     16.019  by  58 ;  4.     7564  by  8.7 ;  5.     54.67  by  246. 

Find  the  products :  1.  0.26x37.5;  2.  4.5X90.8;  3. 
6.5  X  37.2;  4.  0.35  X  9.6;  5.  0.82  X  10.8;  6.  0.37  X 
86;  7.  40.5  X  9.32;  8.  7.03  X  98.2;  9.  0.97  X  96.3: 
10.  0.092  X  125;  11.  0.34  X  90.2;  12.  1.908  X  62: 
13.  1.25X62.5;  14.  0.85X0.24;  15.  0.83x264;  16. 
0.19    X    40.4;    17.    0.37    X    8.4;    18.    0.82    X    62.5.      From 

Stone-Willis,  page  151. 

Multiply  :  64.06  by  .25  ;  70.30  by  .36 ;  80.04  by  .47 ;  86.65  by 
.58;  70.09  by  .15;  30.08  by  .26;  80  09  by  .37;  68.40  by  IS 
From  Nichols'  Graded  Lessons,  Book  V,  page  60. 

(6)  Diznding  a  Decimal  by  an  Integer.  In  dividing  a 
decimal  by  an  interger,  point  off  in  the  quotient  as  many 
decimal  places  as  there  are  decimal  places  in  the  dividend. 
Divide:  I.  .64  by  8;  2.  .15  by  3;  3.  .125  by  5;  4.  .63  by 
7;    5.     .81  by  9. 

Division  of  Decimals — When  the  divisor  is  a  whole  number. 
3.84  -=-  8;  38.4  ~  8;  .276  -f-  6;  .1152  -r-  9;  .1001   -s-  11; 
4.431    -r-   21;   .1184   -r-    32.     Harvey's   Practical   Arithmetic. 
Book  I ,  page  239.     Preliminary  Exercises:    8.64  -j-  2  ;  48.2  I 
4 ;  .465  -=-  4 ;  .666  -=-  6 ;  .048  -=-  8;  .81  -r-  9. 

Written  Exercises:  1.00  -7-  25 ;  21.80  -r-4 ;  .2  ~  8 ;  70.07  -=- 
11 :  36.6  ~  24;  .576  -f-  18.  Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arith- 
metic. 

Divide:  8.12 -r-4;  1.82  ~-  7;  2.16  -f-  6;  9.44  -4-  8 ;  4.02  -f- 
6;  3.96  -J-  9.  Nichols'  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Book  V . 
page  33. 

Divide:  .48  -=-  6;  .72  -r-  8;  .81  -=-  9;  .36  -f-  4;  .45  -i-  5; 
1.0  -r-  2;  1.25  -=-  5;  .008  -=-  4;  .025  -=-  5. 

Divide :  2.530  -7-  55  :  362.1  -f-  85 ;  30.6327  -r-  203 ;  29.89  -=- 
61 ;  7.0305  -H-  215;  8023.92  -4-  998:  296.02  -f-  82;  106.953  -7- 
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231 ;  325.890  -r-  765.—Buker-Felter  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  Part 
I,  page  133. 

IV. — Type  problems  :  ( 1)  Finding  one  or  more  of  the  equal 
parts  of  a  number,  i  _' )  Finding  what  fraction  one  number  is 
of  another.  First  type — 1.  Find  6/7  of  56;  2.  Find  5/12  of 
108;  3.  Find  5/7  of  63  hours;  4.  Find  8/11  of  $44;  5. 
Find  2/9  of  45  tons. 

Second  type — 1.  What  part  of  a  pound  is  12  ounces?  2. 
A  man  saves  $300  out  of  a  salary  of  $1,200.  What  part  does 
he  save?  3.  What  part  of  150  bushels  is  85  bushels?  4.  A 
man  pays  $250  for  a  horse  and  buggy.  The  horse  cost  $175. 
What  part  of  the  whole  cost  was  this?  5.  What  part  of  a  day 
is  18  hours? 

FIFTH  .MONTH. 

I.  Integers — Daily  practice  in  the  fundamental  operations 
with  attention  to  accuracy  and  rapidity. 

(1)  9.207  X  3,014;  (2)  5,482  X  798%;  (3)  5,290  X 
6.075;  (4)  9.204  X  678%;  (5)  75,074  X  395;  (6)  68,431  X 
924  7)  95  X  95  X  95;  (8)  185  X  19  X  78;  (9)  87%  X 

23  X  36;  (10)  706  X  304  X  509;  (11)  48%  X  32  X  74;  (12) 
538  X  247  X125. 

PROBLEMS  IN"  AUDITION  AND  SUBTRACTION. 

Continent.             Cattle.  Horses.  Mules.          Sheep.          Hogs. 

North  America.  91,334,279  27,396,746  4,655,999    62,946,091  60,784.137 

South   America.  75,592,773  9,511,594  865,793    90,075,858      5,742,989 

Europe  127.592.645  43.563,225  1,617,608  181,266,488  71,630,599 

Asia    112.268.956  11,630,302  56,256    90,590,694      4,824,187 

Africa   9.474.115  885,113  296.294    43,901,330      1,276.917 

Oceania    12.068.681  2,232,408  1,899  108,646,123         999.976 

I.  Find  the  total  number  of  each  kind  of  animal.  2. 
How  many  more  cattle,  are  in  Europe  than  in  Ninth 
America?  3.  How  many  more  horses  are  in  Europe  than 
in  North  America?  4.  How  many  more  sheep  are  in 
Europe  than  in  North  America?  5.  How  many  more  hogs 
are  in  Europe  than  in  North  America? — Stone-Mills  Arith- 
metic, Intermediate. 

The  syllabus  says  daily  drills  to  develop  power,  accuracy 
and  alertness:  56  +  25 ;  47  +  47;  22  +  68:  81  —  56;  94  — 
47  :  72  —  39;  60  —  28:  410  X  6;  310  X  9;  420  X  4;  630  X  3; 
740  X  2;  168  -j-  3:  196  +■  4;  190  -=-  5;  192  -4-  6;  196  4-  7.— 
Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic. 

II.  Common  Fractions — Addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, and  division  of  fractions  and  mixed  numbers.  Oral: 
2%  +  P    :  1      -%;%of66;12%  -h%. 

Written  Exercises— 2iy2  4-  63J4  +  7%  +  3  3/10;  12%  4- 
3  5/16  +  27%  +  8y2  ;  33y3  4-  17%  4-  24  5/12  4-  69  1/24; 
35y4  -  -  8%;  120%  --  84  7/9.— Walsh's  Grammar  School 
Arithmetic. 

Multiply:  (li  %  X  96;  (2)  128  X  %;  (3)  %  X3/7;  (4) 
%  X  %;  (5)  %  X  %;  (6)  3  5/12  X  72;  (7)  24  2/9  X  18; 
(8)  69  3/7  X  32;  (9)  111  4/15  X  28;  (10)  67  X  15/67. 

Divide:  (1)  9/16  H- 3/20;  (2)  15  4/11  H- 13;  (3)  3/20  4- 
9  /16:  (4)  5  -=-  1%;  (5)  8  2/9  -=-  11.— Walsh's  Grammar 
School  Arithmetic. 

III.  Decimals — 1.  Reduction  of  common  fractions  to 
decimals.  2.  Reduction  of  decimals  to  common  fractions.  3. 
Addition  of  decimals  (5  orders).  4.  Subtraction  of  decimals. 
5.  Multiplication  of  decimals,  a.  Multiplication  of  an  integer 
by  a  decimal,  b.  Multiplication  of  a  decimal  by  an  integer. 
c.  Multiplication  of  a  decimal  by  a  decimal.     6.  Division  of 


decimals,  a.  Division  of  a  decimal  by  an  integer,  b.  Division 
of  a  decimal  by  a  decimal  (New). 

1.  Reduction  of  Decimals — Reduce  the  following  to  com- 
mon fractions  or  mixed  numbers:  .98;  .32;  .0125;  .5625; 
.01875;  .15625. 

Reduce  the  following  to  decimals :  13/20 ;  10/25  ;  148/625 ; 
193/1250;  49/25;   121/80. — Dubb's  Arithmetical  Problems. 

3.  Addition  of  Decimals— .275  +  .056  +  .2346  +  .105  + 
.30852 ;  2.0005  +  .2316;  35.04  +  2.163. 

Harvey's  Practical  Arithmetic — 0.75  4-  1.6  +  7.23  4-  2.5; 
3.42  +  7.886  +  0.96  +  7.445. 

Subtract  3.28  from  5.6;  3.46  from  7.8;  9.13  from  15.7;  6.93 
from  9.3  ;  4.09  from  6.7. — Stone-Mills  Arithmetic,  Intermediate. 

Effect  of  moving  the  decimal  point.  Multiply  by  moving  the 
decimal  point:  10  X  3.4;  10  X  0.2;  100  X  125;  100  X  3.04; 
100  X  0.16. 

Divide  by  moving  the  decimal  point ;  $9750  by  100 ;  3465  ft. 
by  1000;  693.5  by  100;  67.3  by  100. 

5.  Multiplication  of  Decimals—  (1)  32  X  2.5;  (2)  3.2  X 
25;  (3)  6.4  X  4.5;  (4)  7.2  X  3.75.— Walsh's  Grammar  School 
Arithmetic. 

5.  Find  the  products  in  the  following:  (1)  0.26  X  37.5: 
(2)  4.5  X  90.8;  (3)  6.5  X  37.2;  (4)  0.35  X  9.6;  (5)  0.82  X 
10.8. — Stone-Willis  Arithmetic,  Intermediate. 

Problems  involving  multiplication  of  decimals.  1.  Bought 
81.92  acres  of  land  at  $46,875  per  acre.  What  did  I  pay  for  it? 
2.  If  an  express  train  run  51.875  miles  per  hour,  how  far  can 
it  run  in  8.64  hours?  3.  Find  the  cost  of  48.9375  gallons  of 
wine  at  $2.56  per  gallon.  4.  A  farm  of  31.25  acres  produced 
66.4  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre.  If  the  entire  crop  was  sold 
at  $.56  per  bushel,  what  was  received  for  it? — Dubb's  Arith- 
metical Problems. 

6.  Division  of  decimals — Division  of  a  decimal  bv  an 
integer.  (1)  1.00  -h  25;  (2)  21.80  4-  4;  (3)  2  -f-  %\  (4) 
70.07  -f-  11;  (5)  36.6  -4-  24;  (6)  .576  -f-  18;  (7)  11.1  4-  25; 
(8)  62.000  -f-  32.  Dividing  a  decimal  by  a  decimal.  (1) 
How  many  3's  in  9?  How  many  6's  in  18?  How  many 
12's  in  36?  How  many  30's  in  90?  (2)  4  4-  2  =  ?  40  4-  20 
=  ?  400  -4-  200  =  ?  (3)  How  is  the  quotient  affected  when 
we  multiply  both  dividend  and  divisor  by  the  same  number? 
Principle:  Multiplying  or  dividing  both  dividend  and  divisor 
by  the  same  number  does  not  alter  the  value  of  the  quotient. 
(4)  How  many  times  is  0.2  contained  in  2.4?  Multiply 
dividend  and  divisor  by  10  and  the  example  becomes:  24  4- 
2. — Stone-U  'Mis  Arithmetic,  Intermediate. 

Give  the  quotients:  4.2  4-  0.7;  6.3  4-  0.9;  3.4  4-  1.7; 
6.4  4-  0.8. 

Divide:  (1)  26.6  4-  1.6;  (2)  32  4-  0.625;  (3)  1.6  4- 
0.625;  (4)  17.28  4-  1.44;  (5)  0.8  4-  1.6.— Stone-Willis 
Arithmetic,  Intermediate.  1.  A  fanner  receives  $648  for  po- 
tatoes sold  at  $.75  per  bushel.  How  many  bushels  does 
he  sell  ?  2.  A  grocer  pays  $65.70  for  apples  at  $3.65  per 
barrel.  How  many  barrels  does  he  buy?  3.  A  dressmaker 
paid  $22.50  for  cloth  at  $1.20  per  yard.  How-  many  yards 
did  she  buy?  4.  How  many  barrels  of  flour  will  324 
bushels  of  wheat  make  if  it  takes  4.8  bushels  to  make  one 
barrel  of  flour?  5.  How  many  pounds  of  tea  in  4  chests 
that  sold  for  $56.62,  the  price  per  pound  being  $.38? — 
Buker-Felter  Arithmetic,  Part  I,  Book  II. 
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ARITHMETIC— 6A 
THIRD   MONTH. 

I.  Fundamental  operations:  $4,086.75  +  $374.09  + 
$1,806.17  +  $29.56  +  $3.74  +  $484.93;  $3,900.78  +  $589.00 
+  $34.09  +  $8.67  +  $907.14  +  $23.46;  876,437  +  45,966 
+  47,373  +  5,112  +  64,967  +  83,609.  7,532,454  —  986,879; 
89,011,113  —  26,378,995  ;  61,001,114  —  56,777,890.  Multiply 
25,965  by  64;  49,090  by  73;  39,727  by  35;  46,762  by  15; 
57,336  by  67.  Divide  47,923  by  33;  38,421  by  43;  50,307  by 
32;  20,048  by  707;  63,009  by  921. 

II.  Common  fractions  and  mixed  numbers.  %  +  %  + 
1/10  =  ?      3/10  +  %  +  %  =  ?      5/12  +  %  +  %  =  ? 

1%  —  y6  =  ?    1%  —  3/10  =  ?   2%  —  yi  =  ?   Multiply 

15   X  7/30;   17   X   19/34;  13  X    15/26.       Divide   11/34  -h 
3/17;  1%  -f-  9  3/16;  5  2/7  -r-  3%. 

III.  Decimals.  406.79  +  62.008  +  783.19  4-  64.0467  + 
93.036+  +  79.46871 ;  87.063  +  9.0498  +  7.683  +  85.87  + 
4.7389  +  93.68746.    43.06734  —  7.0375 ;  89.6725  —  4.0173. 

Multiplication.     (1)  Integer  by  decimal,  as  49,625  X  7.39; 

(2)  decimal  by  an  integer,  as  37.672  X  89;  (3)  decimal  by  a 
decimal,  as  473.67  X  8.7. 

Division.  ( 1 )  Dividing  a  decimal  by  an  integer,  as  49.687 
~  21 ;  (2)  dividing  a  decimal  by  a  decimal,  as  87.536  -i-  2.1 ; 

(3)  dividing  an  integer  by  a  decimal,  as  49  -r-  .86. 
Reduction.     Change  to  decimals  (1)  49/121;  (2)  67/385; 

(3)  46/137;  (4)  83/129;  (5)  35/467. 

IV.  Denominate  numbers.  Reduction  descending — (1) 
Reduce  8  bu.  2  pk.  7  qt.  to  quarts.  (2)  Reduce  2  lb.  2  oz.  to 
ounces.  (3)  Reduce  12  gal.  3  qt.  1  pt.  to  pints.  (4)  Reduce 
4  T.  6  cwt.  75  lb.  to  pounds.  (5)  Reduce  5  yr.  9  mo.  3  wk. 
to  weeks. 

Reduction  ascending — Reduce  47  pints  to  gal.,  qt.  and  pt. 
47  -4-  2  =  23  (qt.)  1  (pt.)  ;  23  -H  2  =  11  (gal.)  1  (qt). 
Ans.  11  gal.  1  qt.  1  pt.  (l)Reduce  527  qt.  to  bu.,  pk.  and  qt. 
(2)  Reduce  7,200  sec.  to  hr.,  min.  and  sec.  (3)  Reduce  95  pt. 
to  gal.,  qt.  and  pt.  (4)  Reduce  103  mo.  to  years.  (5)  Reduce 
5,725  lb.  to  T.,  cwt  and  lb. 

References  for  reduction — Buker-Felter  Arithmetic,  Book 
II,  Part  II,  pages  196,  268:  Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arith- 
metic, Part  I,  pages  45,  95,  175 ;  Nichols'  Graded  Lessons  in 
Arithmetic,  Book  VI,  pages  85,  86. 

Percentage. — Decimal  fractions  are  often  used  in  business, 
and  when  used  in  this  way  they  are  called  per  cents.  Per  cent, 
means  by  the  hundred.  The  sign  used  for  per  cent,  is  %. 
When  we  find  a  per  cent,  of  a  number,  we  find  so  many  hun- 
dredths of  it.  Per  cents,  as  2-place  decimals ;  25%  =  .25  = 
25/100;  15%  =  .15  =  15/100;  7%  =  .07  =  7/100;  150% 
=  1.50  =  150/100;  9%  =  .09  =  9/100.  Write  as  decimals: 
(1)  8  per  cent.,  (2)  16  per  cent,  (3)  45  per  cent.,  (4)  71  per 
cent.,  (5)  27  per  cent.,  (6)  10  per  cent.,  (7)  4  per  cent.,  (8) 
3  per  cent. 

Write  as  common  fractions:  (1)  11  per  cent.,  (2)  1  per 
cent.,  (3)  24  per  cent.,  (4)  14  per  cent.,  (5)  125  per  cent., 
(6)  33%  per  cent. 

Finding  per  cent,  of  numbers:  (1)  Find  12  per  cent,  of 
200,  .12  X  200  =  24.00.  (2)  Find  20  per  cent,  of  90,  20  per 
cent.  =  %,  90  X  %  =  18.     If  the  per  cent,  is  equivalent  to 


a  business  fraction,  as  in  Example  2,  it  is  easier  to  use  the 
equivalent  fraction. 

I  'er  cent,  equivalents  of  business  fractions :  y2  =  .50  = 
50  per  cent. ;  1/3  =  .33  1/3  =  33  1/3  per  cent. ;  %  —  .25  = 
25  per  cent. ;  %  =  .75  =  75  per  cent. ;  %  =  .20  ==  20  per 
cent.;  %  =  .16%  =  16%  per  cent;  %  =  .83%  =  83%  per 
cent;  %  =  .12%  =  12%  per  cent;  %  =  .37%  =  37%  per 
cent. ;  %  =  .62%  =  62%  per  cent. ;  %  =  .87%  =  87%  per 
cent. 

Finding  per  cent,  of  numbers.       Compare   with  Type  I. 

(1)  Find  25  per  cent,  of  120  yards.  (2)  Find  33%  per  cent, 
of  150  bricks.  (3)  Find  87%  per  cent,  of  $40.  (4)  Find  20 
per  cent,  of  450  pounds.  (5)  Find  16%  per  cent,  of  648 
apples. 

References — Buker-Felter  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  Part  II, 
pages  178,  179;  Nichols'  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Book 
VI,  page  35 ;  Dubbs'  Arithmetical  Problems,  pages  135,  136, 
137,  138;  Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Part  I,  pages 
145,  146;  Walsh's  Arithmetic  for  Upper  Grades,  pages  25,  26; 
Nichols',  Book  II,  pages  28,  29. 

FOURTH   MONTH. 

I.  Fundamental  operations:  124,483  4-  438,432  -f-  179,136 
+  158,912  +  173,188;  69,869  +  22,410  +  61,830  +  50,675 
+  76,953;  316,499  +  202,991  +  412,279  4-  773,703  + 
3,524,102.     (1)  $143.92  —  $127.65,  (2)  $926.50  —  $735.75, 

(3)  $329.50  —  $137.75,  (4)  437,625—  129,735,  (5)  1,237,635 
—  982,987.     (1)  923  X  936,  (2)  406  X  572,  (3)  206  X  302, 

(4)  $41.27  X  237,  (5)  $309.25  X  406.     (1)  $863.24  -i-  321, 

(2)  $260.02  -e-  302,  (3)  221,336  -4-  102,  (4)  7,605,920  -4-  112, 

(5)  $1,235.40  -=-  225. 

II.  Common  fractions  and  mixed  numbers:  (1)  246  3/10 
+  112%  +  14%  +  9  11/15;  (2)  9/22  +  2  11/40  +  296% 
+  % ;  (3)  46  7/9  +  29/45  +  206  13/25  +  % ;  (4)  27/33  + 
106  7/12  +  9  5/18  +  76%;  (5)  42%  +  50  5/9  +  19  4/11 
+  64.  (1)  39%  —  28  11/15,  (2)  49  1/16  —  7  23/24,  (3) 
124  5/18  —  90%,  (4)  200  2/7  —  9017/18,  (5)  101  25/42  — 
9  6/7.  (1)  7%  +  6%  —  9%;  (2)  2%  —  1%  +  %;  (3) 
8%  +  7%  —  3  5/12;  (4)  9  5/18  +  8%  — 3  1/18;  (5)  18% 
+  6%  —  99/10.       (1)  64%  X  13  1/9,  (2)  25%  X  16%, 

(3)  90  8/9  X  80%,  (4)  58%  X  35%,  (5)  29%  X  26  3/7. 
(1)   163%  -f-  49%,  (2)  27H  -=-  5/27,  (3)  62  9/13  -H  143%, 

(4)  718/9  -r-  10%,  (5)  402/21  -4-  2  3/7. 
Cancellation:    (1)  16%  X  4  1/9  X  12:  (2)  21%  X  16% 

X8;  (3)  513/7  X  14%  X  11;  (4)  4  18/19  X  7  3/29  X  3%  ; 

(5)  27%  X  3%  X  4%. 

III.  Decimals:  496.42  +  7.3476  +  9.019  +  62.4487  + 
87.291  +  43.24675  +  187.093;  843.96  +  7.4673  +  96.43  + 
187.96731  +  5.05  +  485.45  +  97.61.  7934.68  —  873.49; 
704.9673  —  92.875.  Multiplication— ( 1 )  Integer  by  a  decimal, 
4567  X  86.5;  (2)  decimal  by  an  integer,  78.031  X  57;  (3) 
decimal  by  a  decimal,  9.46  X  -436.  Division — (1)  Dividing 
a  decimal  by  an  integer,  .47369  -f-  49;  (2)  dividing  a  decimal 
by  a  decimal,  73.547  -f-  8.7;  (3)  dividing  an  integer  by  a  deci- 
mal, 9654  -T-  1.29. 

IV.  Denominate  numbers:  (1)  Reduction  descending — 
49  bushels  3  pecks  5  quarts  to  quarts ;  7  years  9  months  2 
weeks  to  weeks;  5  days  11  hours  40  minutes  to  minutes;  9  gal- 
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Ions  3  quarts  \y2  pint*  to  pints;  3  tons  7  hundredweights  24 
pounds  to  pounds. 

(2)  Reduction  ascending — 387  pints  to  gallons,  quarts  and 
pints ;  5,362  minutes  to  days,  hours  and  minutes ;  8,643  pounds 
to  tons,  hundredweights  and  pounds ;  97  quarts  to  bushels, 
pecks   and   quarts ;    163   weeks   to   years,   months   and    weeks. 

\.  Percentage:  (1)  Finding  per  cents,  of  numbers.  Find 
the  following  :  77  per  cent,  of  500  bushels ;  24  per  cent,  of 
$365;  3  per  cent,  of  $2,480;  75  per  cent,  of  448  sheep;  62y2 
per  cent,  of  864  gallons.  (2)  Percentage  applied  to  profit  and 
loss.  Term — Rate.  The  number  showing  the  part  of  the  base 
that  is  to  be  found  is  called  the  rate.  The  rate  is  always  given 
as  hundredths  or  per  cent. — Buker-Feltcr.  The  rate  or  rate 
per  cent,  is  the  number  of  hundredths  of  the  base  to  be  taken. 
— Byrnes-Richman-Roberts.  In  examples  of  profit  and  loss, 
the  amount  of  money  invested  is  always  the  base;  the  rate  of 
gain  (in  hundredths)  is  the  rate,  and  the  amount  gained  or 
lost  is  the  percentage.  The  work  is  the  same  as  in  other  ex- 
amples in  percentage.  (1)  A  man  invested  $500  in  business 
and  lost  8  per  cent.  How  much  money  did  he  lose?  (2)  A 
man  bought  goods  at  $640  and  sold  them  at  a  gain  of  4  per 
cent.  How  much  did  he  gain?  (3)  A  dealer  bought  goods 
for  $200  and  sold  them  at  a  gain  of  15  per  cent.  Find  the 
selling  price.  (4)  An  automobile  that  cost  $1,200  was  sold 
at  a  loss  of  20  per  cent.  What  was  the  loss?  What  was  the 
selling  price?  (3)  Commission — Agents  are  often  employed 
to  buy  or  sell  goods.  These  agents  are  paid  a  percentage  of 
the  value  of  the  goods  bought  or  sold.  The  value  of  the 
goods  corresponds  to  the  base.  The  rate  of  commission  cor- 
inds  to  the  rate  per  cent.  The  commission  corresponds 
to  the  percentage.  Find  ihe  commission:  Selling  price  $500, 
rale  3  per  cent.;  selling  price  $600,  rate  5  per  cent.;  selling 
price  $800,  rate  4  per  cent. 

References:  Jury,  O'Connell,  Shallow,  5th  Year,  2d  Half, 
pages  116,  117,  118.  119,  121;  The  Pupils'  Arithmetic— 
Byrnes-Richman-Roberts,  Bool:  I',  pages  72,  74,  75,  76,  77, 
78,  79,  82.  83,  84,  131,  132,  133;  Bukcr-Felter  Arithmetic, 
Book  II,  Part  II,  pages  184,  185,  186.  Commission:  The 
Pupils'  Arithmetic — Byrnes-Richman-Roberts,  Book  V,  pages 
113,  114,  115;  Buker-Felter  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  Part  II, 
pages  187,  1S8,  189. 

FIFTH   MONTH. 

I.  Fundamental  operations:  567,342  +  68,988  +  103,567 
+  28,743  +  95.682  -f  11,246;  83,964  +  509,783  +  38,964 
+  49.736  -f  864.537  +  86,573 ;  $1,467.50  +  $856.07  +  $95.19 
-f-  $988.67  +  $83.46  4-  $867.95.  94,673  —  8,764;  8,756  — 
967 ;  40.573  —  1 ,7(,2  ;  85,867  —  7,385  ;  96,043  —  7,396.  2,435 
X  95;  6.767  X  209;  8,347  X  379;  96,451  X  687;  43,792  X 
853.  87,1  i5  \  ~-  89 ;  65,243  -h  37  ;  96,536  H-  28 ;  257,654  -^-  35  ; 
896,596  -r-  234. 

II.  Common  fractions  and  mixed  numbers:  (1)  23  5/16 
4-  \7%  +  6  9/10  4-  8  7/30;  (2)  3  4/9  +  %  4-  \7%  4- 
5/72;  (3)  24  13/24  +  7  9/12  4-  40  5/9  4-  %  ;  (4)  12  7/9 
4-  29-K  4-  384/s  -f-  13/16;  (5)  33  14/25  .+  9  7/25  4-  8V&  + 
9/16.  19  4/7  -  5  7/.^;  219/16  —  4  7/42;  8  5/11  —  7y6; 
42  4/19  —  16'<  ;  54 '<  —  19  9/25;  27}i  —  20y3. 

Drills  in  addition  and  subtraction:     (1)   2/s  -\-  7/9  —  ]/2; 


(2)  H  +  %  -  7/30;  (3)  2/2  +  4^  -  11/12;  (4)  3%  4- 
6  5/12  —  7/24;  (5)  8  5/16  4-  9  5/12  —  2  1/12.  (1)  83^ 
X  2  7/9;  (2)  7%y2  X  3y3;  (3)  50  6/7  X  Wa  \  (4)  43  2/9  X 
9/2;  (5)  90#  X  M.       (1)   15j4  -5-  H\  (2)   16#  -4-  2/7; 

(3)  29  5/7  -T-  3/16;  (4)  46  -J-  4  3/11;  (5)  200  -H  8  3/15. 
Cancellation:  &%  X  2%  X  3/2  ;  4y6  X  6^  X  Wa  \  2A  X 
2  1/7  X  16;  4/9  X  16#  X  200;  2  2/9  X  4/2  X  6  7/12. 

III.  Decimals:  7.9643  4-  8.967  4-  19.0443  +  64.116  + 
7.00306  +  7.0403 ;  86.0016  +  7.039  4-  62.5367  +  8.9654  + 
12.37  +  9.0063.  865.374  —  87.96;  75.0036  —  67.05732. 
49.64  X  .293;  7.528  X  7.86;  54.79  X  24.7;  8.573  X  .378; 
52,643  X  .79.  386.439  -f-  .68;  74.96  -r-  2.7;  743,765  H-  .337; 
3.6468  -r-  .73:  460.53  -r-  102;  95,116  -r-  .38. 

IV.  Denominate  numbers:  (1)  Reduction  descending — 
38  gallons  3  quarts  2y2  pints  to  pints ;  7  tons  5  hundred- 
weights 25  pounds  to  pounds ;  8  years  9  months  20  days  to 
days ;  14  bushels  2  pecks  7  quarts  to  quarts ;  6  days  12  hours 
30  minutes  to  minutes. 

(2)  Reduction  ascending — 248  quarts  to  bushels,  pecks  and 
quarts;  4,765  pounds  to  tons,  hundredweights  and  pounds; 
191  pints  to  gallons,  quarts  and  pints ;  240  weeks  to  years, 
months  and  weeks;  1,743  ounces  to  pounds. 

(3)  Reduction  of  denominate  fractions — Reduce  5/16  of 
a  gallon  to  pints ;  reduce  10/24  of  a  bushel  to  quarts ;  reduce 
9/15  of  a  day  to  minutes;  reduce  20/125  of  a  ton  to  pounds; 
reduce  .24  gallons  to  pints. 

V.  Percentage — 1.  Finding  per  cents,  of  numbers:  77  per 
cent,  of  256  gallons;  175  per  cent,  of  $425;  \y2  per  cent,  of 
$2,480 ;  96  per  cent,  of  349  bushels ;  67  per  cent,  of  832  pecks. 
2.  Profit  and  loss — (1)  A  dealer  bought  goods  for  $250  and 
sold  them  at  a  gain  of  15  per  cent.    What  was  the  selling  price? 

(2)  A  grocer  bought  coffee  at  $32  a  pound  and  sold  it  for  $35. 
How  much  did  he  gain  on  50  pounds?  (3)  A  man  bought  a 
farm  for  $2,100  and  sold  it  at  a  loss  of  4  per  cent.  What  was 
the  selling  price?  (4)  How  much  does  a  man  lose  who  buys 
an  automobile  for  $1,020  and  sells  it  at  a  loss  of  15  per  cent.? 

3.  Commission — (1)  An  agent  sells  goods  to  the  amount 
of  $2,650.  What  is  his  commission  at  2y2  per  cent.?  (2)  How 
much  does  an  agent  receive  who  sells  16,000  bushels  of  wheat 
at  $.75  a  bushel  if  his  commission  is  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.? 

(3)  A  collector  collects  a  debt  of  $4,750.  What  is  his  commis- 
sion at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.?  (4)  An  agent  sells  6  lots  at 
$950  each.  How  much  commission  does  he  receive  at  the  rate 
of  Ay2  per  cent.? 

4.  Finding  what  per  cent,  one  number  is  of  another — (1) 
If  a  lot  is  bought  for  $1,000  and  sold  for  $1,200,  what  per  cent. 
of  the  selling  price  is  the  cost?  (2)  If  30  pupils  in  a  class  of 
50  are  boys,  what  per  cent,  of  the  whole  class  is  the  number  of 
boys?  (3)  A  man  buys  a  piano  for  $800  and  sells  it  for  $750. 
What  per  cent,  of  the  cost  does  he  lose?  (4)  What  per  cent, 
of  145  bushels  is  75  bushels? 

VI.  Business  forms — Bills  for  labor  and  material.  Rills  for 
services  rendered.  Receipts.  References — Buker-Felter 
Arithmetic,  Book  II.  Part  II.  pages  216,  217,  218,  219,  220; 
Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Part  I,  pages  144,  145: 
Nichols'  Nezv  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Book  VI,  pages 
40,  41,  42. 
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ARITHMETIC— 6B 

Profit  and  Loss.  Case  II.— 1.  Who  makes  the  greater  per 
cent.,  the  lad  who  buys  chestnuts  at  $1.28  a  bushel  and  sells 
them  at  5  cents  a  quart,  or  the  broker  who  buys  bonds  at  $144 
and  sells  them  at  $168.  2.  Did  I  gain  or  lose  by  buying  eggs 
at  18  cents  a  dozen  and  selling  them  at  32  cents  a  score  ?  What 
per  cent?  3.  Bought  2  books  for  $4  each,  and  sold  one  at  a 
gain  of  30  per  cent,  and  the  other  at  a  loss  of  90  cents.  Did  I 
gain  or  lose  on  the  transaction?  How  much?  What  per 
cent? — Advanced  Practical  Arithmetic — Dnrell-Robbins,  page 
232.  4.  Goods  bought  at  $2,600  are  sold  at  a  gain  of  $442. 
What  is  the  rate  of  gain.  5.  Goods  bought  at  $2,600  are  sold 
at  $2,392.  What  is  the  rate  of  loss?  6.  Cost  $102,  loss  $17, 
loss  per  cent.  ?  7.  Cost  $4,800,  gain  $768,  gain  per  cent.  ?  8. 
Cost  $450,  selling  price  $292.50,  loss  per  cent.  ?  9.  Cost  $4,900, 
gain  $700,  gain  per  cent.  ?  10.  Cost  $204,  selling  price  $238, 
gain  per  cent.  ?    11.  Cost  $125,  loss  $17.50,  loss  per  cent.  ? 

Commission.  Case  I.— 1.  An  agent  sold  a  farm  for  $3,960, 
at  2]/i  per  cent,  commission.  What  was  his  commission?  2. 
An  agent  sold  a  house  for  $2,450,  at  V/2  per  cent,  commission. 
What  sum  did  he  send  the  owner?  3.  A  real  estate  dealer 
sold  a  farm  for  $4,140,  on  a  commission  of  8  per  cent.  What 
was  his  commission?  4.  What  commission  was  received  by 
an  agent  who  sold  a  consignment  of  molasses  for  $3,978,  on  a 
commission  of  2l/2  per  cent.  1—Dubbs'  Arithmetical  Problems, 
page  153.  5.  A  man  paid  %  per  cent,  commission  to  an  agent 
for  selling  a  farm  at  $1,250.  What  did  the  man  receive  for 
the  farm?  6.  What  is  an  agent's  commission  for  selling 
$480.60  worth  of  merchandise  at  the  rate  of  \2/3  per  cent.?  7. 
An  agent  sells  480  books  at  $1.75  per  book.  What  does  his 
commission  amount  to  at  l}4  per  cent? 

Commission.  Case  II. —  1.  An  agent's  commission  for 
selling  $9,240  worth  of  cotton  was  $231.  What  was  the  rate 
of  commission?  2.  My  commission  for  buying  $7,880  worth 
of  lumber  was  $137.90.  What  per  cent,  was  allowed  me?  3. 
A  real  estate  dealer  sold  a  house  for  $2,250  and  sent  the  owner 
$2,175.  What  per  cent,  commission  did  he  charge? — Dubbs' 
Arithmetical  Problems,  page  153.  4.  What  rate  of  commis- 
sion does  an  agent  receive  who  sells  210  boxes  of  soap  at  $1.50 
a  box  if  his  commission  is  $9.45?  5.  If  an  agent  receives  $120 
for  buying  a  farm  at  $4,800,  what  is  his  rate  of  commission? 
6.  What  rate  of  commission  is  charged  when  an  agent  collects 
a  debt  of  $672  and  retains  $80.64  as  his  fee? 

Interest.— I.  Interest  on  $175,  3  years,  at  7  per  cent.  2. 
Interest  on  $125,  2  years,  at  5  per  cent.  3.  Interest  on  $280, 
1  year,  6  months,  at  6  per  cent.  4.  Interest  on  $560,  4  years, 
4  months,  at  8  per  cent.  5.  Interest  on  $150.50,  3  years,  2 
months,  at  6  per  cent.  6.  Interest  on  $240,  1  year,  1  month, 
at  6  per  cent.  7.  Interest  on  $240,  1  year,  5  months,  at  6  per 
cent.  8.  Interest  on  $240,  2  years,  5  months,  at  6  per  cent. — 
Harvey's  Practical  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  page  290.  9.  Principal 
$800,  rate  6  per  cent.,  term  2  years.  10.  Principal  $600,  rate  5 
per  cent.,  term  6  months.  11.  Principal  $540.75,  rate  Sl/2  per 
cent.,  term  2  years,  8  months.— Hoyt  &  Peet  Everyday  Arith- 
metic, Book  3.  Part  5,  page  87.  Find  the  interest  of :  12.  $5,000 
at  5  per  cent,  for  1  year,  3  months.  13.  $6,040  at  4  per  cent, 
for  1  year,  8  months.  14.  $4,360  at  5  per  cent,  for  2  years,  8 
months.  15.  $3,785  at  6  per  cent,  for  4  years,  6  months.  16. 
$4,850  at  4  per  cent,  for  3  years,  1  month.  17.  $1,780  at  5  per 
cent,  for  1  year,   11  months.     18.  $6,400  at  6  per  cent,  for  3 


years,    10   months. — Stone-Mills  Arithmetic   Advanced,    page 
114. 

Measurements.  Liquid—  Reduce  to  pints:  3  barrels,  2 
gallons,  3  quarts,  1  pint ;  2  barrels,  23  gallons,  1  pint. 

Reduce  to  quarts :    3  barrels,  18  gallons,  3  quarts. 

Reduce  to  higher  denominations:  894  gills,  712  quarts, 
3,291  gills.  1.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  5  gallons,  3  quarts,  1 
pint  of  vinegar  at  4  cents  a  pint?  2.  What  would  8  gallons,  2 
quarts,  1  pint  of  wine  cost  at  $6  a  gallon?  3.  If  I  buy  a 
5-gallon  can  of  oil  for  45  cents  and  spill  2  pints,  what  do  1 
really  pay  for  each  gallon  that  I  use? — Advanced  Practical 
Arithmetic — Dnrell-Robbins,  page  172. 

Cubic. — 1.  Reduce  15  cu.  yd.,  18  cu.  ft.,  16  cu.  in.  to  cubic 
inches.  2.  730,960  cu.  in.  to  cu.  yd.,  etc.  3.  32  cu.  ft..  114  cu. 
in.  to  cubic  inches.  4.  2,160  cu.  ft.  to  cu.  yd.  5.  62,950  cu.  in. 
tc  cu.  ft. — Lip  pine  ott's  Practical  Arithmetic,  pages  168,172. 
Reduce  to  cubic  inches :  4  cu.  ft. ;  12J4  cu.  ft. ;  8  cu.  yd.  to  cu. 
ft. ;  3l/i  cu.  yd.  to  cubic  feet;  5  cu.  ft.  56  cu.  in.  to  cubic  inches: 
1  cu.  yd.  230  cu.  in.  to  cubic  inches ;  10.368  cu.  in.  to  cubic  feet ; 
270  cu.  feet  to  cubic  yards ;  7  cu.  yd.,  4  cu.  ft.  to  cubic  feet ; 
12  cu.  ft.,  256  cu.  in.  to  cubic  inches ;  103,470  cu.  in  to  higher 
denominations;  1,692  cu.  ft.  to  cubic  yards  and  cubic  feet. — 
Stone-Mills  Arithmetic  Advanced,  pages  15  and  17. 

Time. —  1.  Reduce  to  minutes:  4  days,  17  hours,  50 
minutes;  250  days,  6  hours,  30  minutes;  60  days.  ()  hours,  51 
minutes.  2.  Reduce  to  higher  denominations  :  57,330  seconds  ; 
64,240  hours;  93,324  minutes;  86,215  hours.  3.  How  many 
seconds  in  4  weeks,  5  days,  17  hours,  30  seconds?  4.  How 
many  hours  in  41  weeks  6  days,  21  hours? — Advanced  Practical 
Arithmetic — Durell-Robbins,  page  177.  5.  Reduce  1  week,  6 
days,  23  hours,  59  minutes  to  minutes.  6.  Reduce  5  days, 
15  hours,  10  minutes  to  minutes.  7.  Change  120,000  minutes 
to  days.    8.  Change  120,000  hours  to  years. 

Business  Forms.  Receipts. — Hoyt  &  Peet  Everyday  Arith- 
metic, Book  3,  Part  6,  page  15;  Nichols  Nezv  Graded  Lessons 
in  Arithmetic,  Book  7,  page  118;  Appleton  Arithmetics,  Third 
Book,  page  138. 

Checks. — Hoyt  &  Peet  Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  3,  Part 

6,  page  26;  Nichol's  Ne%v  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Book 

7,  page  114;  Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic,  page  210. 

Cash  and  Personal  Accounts. — Hoyt  &  Peet  Everyday 
Arithmetic,  Book  3,  Part  6,  pages  16-18;  Morey's  Higher 
Arithmetic,  page  17;  Appleton  Arithmetics,  Third  Book,  page 
140. 

FIFTH  MONTH. 

ORAL — Percentage — Profit  and  Loss — Case  I.  Goods 
bought  at  $1.80  a  yard  is  sold  at  a  profit  of  16^  per  cent.  What 
is  the  selling  price  per  yard?  Goods  bought  at  $1.60  a  yard  are 
sold  at  a  profit  of  25  per  cent.  What  is  the  selling  price  of  3 
yards?  What  is  the  loss  on  3  pairs  of  lace  curtains  bought  at 
$5  a  pair  and  sold  at  a  loss  of  20  per  cent.  ?  What  is  the  selling 
price  of  two  suits  bought  at  $20  each  and  sold  at  a  loss  of 
12^  per  cent.  ? 

Profit  and  Loss — Case  II — What  per  cent,  is  gained  on 
goods  that  cost  $1.80  a  yard  and  is  sold  at  $2.10  a  yard?  Two 
horses  bought  at  $125  each  are  sold  for  $300.    What  is  the  rate 
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of  profit  on  the  horses?  A  farmer  owning  240  sheep  lost  48  of 
them  during  a  severe  storm.  What  per  cent  of  his  sheep  were 
lost  ?  A  merchant  bought  40  bushels  of  wheat  at  $1.25  a  bushel. 
He  sold  them  so  as  to  gain  $10.     What  was  his  rate  of  gain? 

Commission — Case  I- — What  is  the  commission  on  a  sale  of 
$210  when  the  agent  is  offered  3  per  cent.  ?  What  is  an  agent's 
commission  for  collecting  a  debt  of  $440  if  he  charges  at  the 
rate  of  \2l/2  per  cent.?  If  an  agent  charges  4  per  cent,  com- 
mission for  buying  40  bushels  of  wheat  at  $1.25  a  bushel,  what 
does  his  commission  amount  to? 

Commission — Case  II — What  rate  of  commission  does  an 
agent  receive  who  buys  merchandise  for  $250  and  charges  $10 
for  his  services?  An  agent  receives  $10  for  buying  10  bags  of 
coffee  at  $20  a  bag.  What  is  his  rate  of  commission?  What 
rate  of  commission  does  an  agent  receive  who  charges  $5  for 
selling  $250  worth  of  goods?  An  agent  buying  40  yards  of 
material  at  $1.25  a  yard  receives  $2  as  his  commission.  What 
was  his  rate  of  commission  ? 

Interest — What  is  the  interest  of:  $3  for  4  years  at  6  per 
cent.  ?  At  2  per  cent.  ?  At  5  per  cent.  ?  $8  for  1  year  6  months, 
at  5  per  cent."  At  3  per  cent.?  $9  for  2  years  4  months,  at  3 
per  cent.?  At  4  per  cent.?  $100  for  2  years  6  months,  at  4 
per  cent. — Advanced  Practical  Arithmetic — Durcll-Robbuis, 
page  253. 

Measurements — Dry — How  many:  Pints  in  a  peck?  In  a 
bushel?  Quarts  in  a  bushel?  Bushels  in  12  pecks?  In  64 
quarts?  In  64  peck-?  What  part  of  a  bushel  is  a  peck?  A 
quart?  4  quarts?  24  quarts? — Advanced  Practical 
Arithmetic — Diirell-Robbins,  page  173.  How  many  pints  in  4 
quarts?  In  3  pecks?  In  2  bushels?  How  many  quarts  in  6 
pecks?  In  3  bushels?  In  24  pints?  How  many  pecks  in  96 
pints?    In  56  quarts?    In  5  bushels,  3  pecks? 

Square — Areas — Find  the  area  of  each  of  the  following 
rectangles  in  square  inches:  21  inches  X  9  inches;  13  inches 
X  10  inches ;  42  inches  X  20  inches ;  63  inches  X  30  inches ; 
1  foot  9  inches  by  9  inches ;  1  foot  4  inches  by  %  foot.  How 
many  square  yards  in  a  play-ground  that  measures  60  feet  by 
120  feet?  A  roof  is  25  feet  by  40  feet.  What  is  the  cost  of 
painting  it  at  5  cents  per  square  foot? — Walsh's  Graded  Mental 
Arithmetic,  page  118. 

Cubic  Contents. — Find  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  the 
following:  3  inches  X  4  inches  X  5  inches:  10  inches  X  7 
inches  X  3  inches;  1  foot  10  inches  by  10  inches  by  10  inches. 
A  cellar  is  8  yards  by  10  yards  by  3  yards.  How  many  cubic 
yards  does  it  contain? — Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic, 
pages  118  and  171. 

Problems — At  56  pounds  to  the  bushel,  how  many  bushels 
of  rye  will  weigh  168  pounds?  How  many  pounds  are  there  to 
the  bushel  of  grain,  when  5  bushels  weigh  160  pounds?  There 
are  4.S40  square  yards  in  an  acre.  How  many  square  yards  in 
%  acre?  In  ]4  acre?  In  1/11  acre?  In  1/10  acre?  In  1/20 
acre?  In  1  40  acre?  How  many  20-dollar  bills  will  settle  an 
account  of  $720  How  many  inches  in  3  yards? — Walsh's 
Graded  Mental  Arithmetic,  page  123. 

WRITTEN— Percentage— Profit  and  Loss— Case  I.— See 
6B.  Months  I,  II,  III,  and  IV.  Find  the  gain  on  360  baskets 
of  potatoes  bought  at  40  cents  a  basket  and  sold  at  a  profit  of 
10^3  per  cent.  What  is  the  loss  on  1,250  bushels  of  wheat 
bought  at  $1.20  a  bushel  and  sold  at  a  loss  of  2\i  per  cent. 


Find  the  selling  price  of  250  gallons  of  oil  bought  at  12  cents 
a  gallon  and  sold  at  a  loss  of  3y3  per  cent.  What  is  the  gain 
on  a  farm  purchased  for  $2,400  and  sold  at  a  gain  of  6j4  per 
cent.?  Find  the  loss  on  some  farming  implements  bought  for 
$240  and  sold  at  a  loss  of  17  per  cent.  If  they  had  been  sold 
at  a  gain  of  6'4  per  cent.,  what  would  have  been  the  selling 
price  ? 

Profit  and  Loss—Case  II— See  6B.  Months  I,  II,  III  and 
IV.  Which  is  more  profitable,  to  buy  cloth  at  $3  and  sell  it  at 
$3.50,  or  to  buy  cloth  at  $4  and  sell  it  at  $4.80?  Butter  is 
bought  at  28  cents  a  pound.  Find  the  rate  of  gain  on  50  pounds 
sold  for  $16.  What  is  the  rate  of  loss  on  fruit  that  cost  $642.60 
and  was  sold  at  a  loss  of  $53.55?  What  per  cent,  is  gained  on 
merchandise  purchased  at  $1,118  on  which  a  gain  of  $67.08  is 
realized? 

Commission — Case  I — See  65.  Months  I,  II,  III  and  IV. 
A  commission  merchant  received  2,400  melons  which  he  sold  at 
15  cents  each.  What  was  his  commission  at  2*4  per  cent.  ?  An 
agent  sells  2,500  bushels  of  wheat  at  $1.20  a  bushel.  What  does 
he  send  his  employer  if  his  rate  of  commission  is  l^s  per  cent? 
An  agent  bought  240  bushels  of  potatoes  at  50  cents  a  bushel. 
His  rate  of  commission  was  2%  per  cent.  What  was  his  com- 
mission? 

Commission — Case  II — See  65.  Months  I,  II,  III  and  IV. 
I  receive  $29.43  for  selling  $981  worth  of  flour.  What  is  my 
rate  of  commission?  An  agent  received  $2.58  for  buying  a  set 
of  books  at  $86.  What  was  his  rate  of  commission  ?  What  rate 
of  commission  did  an  agent  charge  who  received  $21.50  for 
selling  silk  at  $615?  An  agent  charged  a  merchant  $112.50  on 
a  $4,500  purchase  of  land.    What  was  his  rate  of  commission? 

Interest — Find  the  interest  of :  $340  for  4  years  6  months, 
at  5  per  cent. ;  $275  for  3  years  8  months,  at  6  per  cent. ;  $515 
for  5  years  4  months,  at  4l/>  per  cent. ;  $108.50  for  6  years,  at 
3  per  cent.;  $214.61  for  8  years  6  months,  at  5  per  cent. — 
Advanced  Practical  Arithmetic — Durcll-Robbins,  page  253. 

Measurements — Dry — Reduce  to  pints:  5  bushels  3  pecks 
6  quarts ;  10  bushels  2  pecks  6  quarts  1  pint.  Reduce  to 
quarts :  8  bushels  2  pecks  5  quarts.  Reduce  to  higher  de- 
nominations: 233  pints,  319  pints.  712  quarts,  1,629  pints. 
What  will  10  bushels  3  pecks  6  quarts  of  grain  cost  at  3  cents 
a  quart? — Advanced  Practical  Arithmetic — DureU-Robbins, 
page  173.  A  farmer  having  raised  555  bushels  2  pecks  1  pint 
of  grain,  sold  250  bushels  3  pecks  5  quarts  at  one  time  and 
256  bushels  2  pecks  1  pint  at  another  time.  I  low  much  re- 
mained?— Dubb's  Arithmetical  Problems,  page  68.  Bought  8 
pecks  2  quarts  of  berries  for  $2.64  and  sold  them  at  7  cents  a 
quart.    What  was  my  profit  ? 

Square — Areas — How  many  boards  for  making  note-book 
covers,  each  9  inches  by  9  inches,  can  be  cut  from  5  square  yards 
of  cardboard,  there  being  no  waste?  How  many  strips  of 
leather,  each  containing  6  square  inches  can  be  cut  from  a  skin 
containing  IS  square  feet,  if  30  square  inches  are  wasted  in 
cutting?  Glass  is  bought  at  wholesale  by  the  box.  A  box 
contains  50  square  feet  of  glass.  Find  the  number  of  panes  of 
window  glass  6  inches  by  8  inches  in  a  box.  In  front  of  a  lot 
a  cement  sidewalk  is  constructed  5  feet  wide  and  60  feet  long. 
How  much  will  it  cost  at  $1.25  per  square  yard?  A  speculator 
bought  a  lot  of  land  measuring  160  rods  by  40  rods  at  $2  a 
(Continued  on  page  184.) 
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ARITHMETIC— 7A 

Profit  and  Loss.  Case  III.— 1.  Gained  $63  or  7  per  cent. 
Find  cost  and  selling  price.  2.  I  lost  18  per  cent.,  or  $600  in 
the  sale  of  a  property.  For  what  did  I  sell  the  property? — 
Advanced  Practical  Arithmetic — Durell-Robbins,  page  248. 
3.  Sold  a  watch  at  a  loss  of  12%  per  cent.,  thereby  losing  $5.50. 
What  was  the  cost?  What  was  the  selling  price? — Dubbs' 
Arithmetical  Problems,  page  145. 

Commission.  Case  I. — 1.  A  commission  merchant  sold  175 
barrels  of  flour  at  $4.50  a  barrel  and  1,680  bushels  of  wheat  at 
£7%  cents  a  bushel.  F"ind  his  commission  at  3%  per  cent.  2. 
An  agent  sold  150  barrels  of  molasses,  each  containing  52 
gallons,  at  45  cents  a  gallon.  What  was  his  commission  at  2% 
per  cent.  ? — Dubbs'  Arithmetical  Problems,  page  138.  3.  What 
was  an  agent's  commission  for  purchasing  650  barrels  of  flour 
at  $5  a  barrel  at  the  rate  of  3%  per  cent,  commission? 

Commission.  Case  II. — 1.  An  agent  sold  a  house  for  $2,250, 
and  sent  the  owner  $2,175.  What  per  cent,  commission  did  he 
charge? — Dubbs'  Arithmetical  Problems,  page  142.  2.  What 
rate  of  commission  did  an  agent  receive  if  he  received  $314.50 
for  collecting  a  debt  of  $1,850?  3.  An  agent  sold  a  consign- 
ment of  beef  for  $250.  He  received  $18.75  as  his  fee.  What 
rate  of  commission  did  he  charge? 

Commission.  Case  III. — 1.  An  agent's  commission  for  buy- 
ing land  was  $134.40.  If  he  was  allowed  3%  per  cent.,  what 
was  the  amount  of  the  purchase?  2.  An  agent's  commission 
for  selling  grain  was  $19.20.  If  the  rate  of  commission  was 
1J-2  per  cent.,  what  was  the  amount  of  the  sale? — Dubbs' 
Arithmetical  Problems,  page  145.  3.  What  was  the  amount 
of  an  agent's  sales  if  he  received  $26.25  for  selling  goods  at  a 
rate  of  2l/2  per  cent.  ? 

Discount.  Case  I. — 1.  A  librarian  purchases  a  list  of  books 
amounting  to  $123.80,  but  is  allowed  30  per  cent,  deduction  and 
a  4  per  cent,  discount  for  cash.  Find  actual  amount  due.  2. 
From  an  assessment  upon  $8,500  of  value  the  owner  obtained 
three  successive  reductions  of  8  per  cent.,  15  per  cent.,  and  10 
per  cent.  How  large  was  the  final  valuation? — Advanced 
Practical  Arithmetic — Dnrell-Robbins,  page  234.  3.  The  list 
price  of  a  quantity  of  hardware  was  $960,  but  the  buyer  was 
given  discounts  of  25  per  cent.,  16%  and  10  per  cent.  off.  How 
much  did  he  pay  ? 

Taxes.  Case  I. — 1.  What  is  the  tax  on  a  farm  valued  at 
$4,500  if  the  rate  is  1%  per  cent.?  2.  Mr.  Brown's  property  is 
assessed  at  $12,000.  What  is  his  tax  if  the  rate  of  taxation  is 
2%  per  cent.?  3.  The  rate  of  taxation  being  \y%  per  cent., 
what  is  the  amount  on  taxes  paid  on  property  assessed  at 
$6,400? 

Interest. — Find  the  interest  of:  $10  for  1  yr.  1  mo.  3  da. 
at  5  per  cent. ;  $121  for  2  yr.  2  mo.  6  da.  at  6  per  cent. ;  $25.16 
for  3  yr.  3  mo.  9  da.  at  6  per  cent. — Lippincott's  Practical 
Arithmetic ,  pages  252  and  255. 

Measurements.  Kilometer. — Reduce  7.324  Km.  to  dm.  To 
Dm.  To  cm.;  12.345  Km.  to  Dm.  To  dm.  To  mm.;  345.75 
m.  to  cm.  To  Hm.  To  Km.  To  mm. — Advanced  Practical 
Arithmetic — Durell-Robbins,  page  334.  Assuming  the  length 
of  the  meter  as  39.37  inches,  what  is  the  length  of  the  kilometer 
in  yards?  The  Danube  is  2,600  kilometers  long.  Find  its 
length  in  miles. — Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic, 
Part  2,  page  380.  The  distance  from  Paris  to  Rouen  is  136  km. 
Express  this  distance  in  miles.     (To  nearest  mile.)     Appleton 


Arithmetics,  Third  Book,  page  205.  A  Paris  paper  gives  the 
speed  of  a  train  at  72.46  km.  per  hour.  What  is  the  speed  of 
the  train  in  miles?— Stone-Mills  Arithmetic,  Advanced,  page 
200.    Change  3,465  miles  to  kilometers. 

Kilogram.—  1.  In  847.2  kg.  how  many  grams?  How  many 
pounds ?— Stone- M ills  Arithmetic,  Advanced,  page  200.  2. 
Change  675  kilograms  to  pounds.  3.  Change  895  kilograms 
to  pounds.  4.  Find  the  cost  of  200  hectograms  of  coffee  at  60 
cents  a  kilogram. 

Rouble.— 1.  Change  $675  to  Russian  money.  2.  Change 
$60.40  to  Russian  money.  3.  A  traveler  in  Russia  spent  175 
roubles  16  kopecks  for  hotel  expenses.  What  was  this  in 
United  States  money?  4.  125  roubles  65  kopecks  were  spent 
in  furs.    What  was  this  amount  in  United  States  money  ? 

Pound.— Reduce  to  farthings:  6s.  9d.  2  far.;  £10  7s.  3d. 
1  far.  Find  the  value  in  United  States  money  of  £13,  £10  6s., 
15s.,  £65  18s.  6d. — Advanced  Practical  Arithmetic — Durell- 
Robbins,  page  174.  Change  $120.40  to  English  money.  Change 
$184  to  English  money. 

Litiear. — Reduce  to  feet :  44  rds.  3  yds.  2  ft. ;  2  mi.  125  rds. 
5  yds. ;  4  mi.  3  yds.  2  ft.  Reduce  to  inches :  36  rds.  4  yds.  2 
ft.  10  in. ;  3  rds.  3  yds.  1  ft.  7  in.  Reduce  to  higher  denomina- 
tions:  214  ins.;  14,198  ft.;  1,710  ins.;  380,341  ins.  How  many 
rails  30  feet  long  will  be  required  to  build  7  miles  of  railroad 
(single  track)  ?  What  is  the  cost  of  building  30  miles,  250  rods 
of  road  at  $2.25  a  yard? — Advanced  Practical  Arithmetic — 
Durell-Robbins,  page  166. 

Business  Forms.  Orders. — Appleton  Arithmetics,  Third 
Book,  page  136.  Cash  and  Personal  Accounts. — Hoyt  &  Peet 
Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  3,  Part  6,  pages  16-18;  Morey"s 
Higher  Arithmetic,  page  17;  Appleton  Arithmetics,  Third 
Book,  page  140. 

FOURTH  MONTH. 

Profit  and  Loss — Case  I — Cost  $80.  Rate  of  gain,  6  per 
cent.  Gain?  Cost  $125.  Rate  of  gain,  10  per  cent.  Selling 
price.  Find  the  gain  on  20  yards  of  silk  at  $1.50  a  yard,  if 
the  rate  of  gain  is  16%  per  cent.  What  is  the  selling  price  of 
8  pounds  of  sugar  bought  at  6  cents  a  pound  and  sold  at  a 
gain  of  16%  per  cent?  What  is  the  selling  price  of  \y2  pounds 
of  tea  which  cost  60  cents  a  pound  and  sold  at  a  gain  of  10 
per  cent.? 

Profit  and  Loss — Case  II — Cost  $40.  Gain  $16.  Rate  of 
gain?  Cost  $25.  Gain  $8.  Rate  of  gain?  What  is  the  rate 
of  loss  on  6  books  bought  at  $1.50  each  which  sell  at  $6?  A 
bicycle  costing  $25  was  sold  at  $17.  What  is  the  rate  of  loss? 
A  typewriting  machine  which  cost  $80  was  sold  for  $90.  What 
is  the  rate  of  gain?  Find  the  rate  of  gain  on  100  bushels  of 
wheat  bought  at  60  cents  a  bushel  and  sold  for  ^.75<. 

Profit  and  Loss. — Case  III — Gain  $4.  Rate  of  gain,  40  per 
cent.  Cost?  Loss  $11.  Rate  of  loss,  33ly]  per  cent.  Cost? 
What  is  the  cost  of  goods  on  which  $15  is  gained  at  the  rate  of 
37 y2  per  cent.?  $1.25  is  gained  on  merchandise  at  a  gain  per 
cent,  of  25  per  cent.  What  was  the  cost?  $.25  is  gained  on  a 
hat  at  the  rate  of  16%  per  cent.     Find  the  cost. 

Commission — Case  1 — Amount  of  sales,  $800.  Rate  of  com- 
mission, \y2  per  cent.  Commission?  Amount  collected,  $75. 
Rate  of  commission,  40  per  cent.  Commission  ?  An  agent  sold 
10  tubs  of  butter  at  $15  a  tub  for  which  he  received  a  commis- 
sion of  3  per  cent.    What  was  his  commission?    What  was  an 
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agent's  commission  for  selling  10  sheep  at  S60  each  at  a  com- 
mission of  2%  per  cent.  ? 

Commission — Case  II— Amount  of  sales,  $600.  Commis- 
sion, $12.  Rate  of  commission?  Amount  of  sales,  $84.  Com- 
mission, $7.  Rate  of  commission?  Amount  collected,  $65. 
Commission,  $13.  Rate  of  commission?  What  rate  of  commis- 
sion does  an  agent  charge  who  receives  $6.00  for  selling  a  piece 
of  land  for  $300?  What  rate  of  commission  does  an  agent 
receive  who  gets  $4  for  buying  100  bushels  of  wheat  at  80  cents 
per  bushel  ? 

Commission — Case  III — Commission  $15.  Rate  of  com- 
mission, 3  per  cent.  Amount  of  sales?  Commission  $10. 
Rate  of  commission,  5  per  cent.  Amount  of  sales?  An  agent 
received  $12  commission  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.?  What 
his  amount  of  sales'  What  was  the  amount  collected 
In  an  agent  who  received  $15  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent.? 

Discount — Case  I — List  price,  $92.50.  Rate  of  discount,  10 
per  cent.  Discount?  List  price,  $350.  Rate  of  discount,  40 
per  cent.  Net  price?  List  price,  $4.80.  Rate  of  discount,  25 
per  cent.  Discount?  What  is  the  discount  on  goods  marked 
$300  and  sold  at  a  discount  of  25  per  cent.?  Find  the  net 
price  of  goods  marked  $5.40,  which  is  sol  1  at  a  discount  of 
li>  ;  per  cent.  What  is  the  net  price  on  goods  which  is  listed 
a  $3.50  and  sold  at  a  discount  of  20  per  cent.? 

Taxes — Case  I — Assessed  value,  $150.  Rate  of  taxation, 
3  per  cent.  Taxes?  Assessed  value,  $4,000.  Rate  of  taxation. 
2%  per  cent.  Taxes.  What  is  the  tax  on  property  valued  at 
$400  and  taxed  at  the  rate  of  1%  per  cent.?  Property  assessed 
it  $800  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  2%  per  cent.  What  are  the 
taxes  ? 

Interest — Find  the  interest  on :  $100  for  2  years  6  months, 
at  4  per  cent.:  $300  for  2  years  4  months,  at  3  per  cent.;  $60 
for  1  year  6  months,  at  4  per  cent. ;  $80  for  2  years  3  months, 
at  5  per  cent. 

Measurements — Metric — How  many  liters  in  a  Kl.  ?  In  a 
HI.?  In  5  I >i.  ?  In  75  dl.?  Dl.  in7Kl.?  In  40  HI.?  In  71.?— 
Advanced  Practical  Arithmetic — Durell-Robbins,  page  330. 
The  distance  between  two  houses  is  2,000  meters.  How  many 
kilometers  is  this?  The  distance  between  two  places  is  32 
kilometers.    How  many  miles  is  this? 

Foreign  Money — At  $.193  per  lira,  what  is  the  value  of  10 
lira?  Of  5  lira?  Give  the  value  approximately  in  United 
States  money  of  5  lira.  20  lira,  100  lira,  10  lira,  80  lira,  60  lira. 
Give  the  value  approximately  in  Italian  monev  of  $1.  $10,  $50. 
$100,  $40.  $12. 

Square — Areas — How-  many  square  feet  in  7  square  yards? 
In  8  square  yards?  In  6  square  yards?  In  10  square  yards? 
How  many  square  yards  in  63  square  feet5  In  72  square  feet? 
In  108  square  feel  ?  How  many  square  rods  in  2  acres?  In  10 
acres?  In  3  acres?  What  is  the  cost  of  painting  a  roof  30 
feet  by  20  feet  at  3  cents  per  square  foot?  What  is  the  cot  of 
painting  a  floor  5  yards  by  4  yards  at  50  cents  per  square  yard? 

Problems — At  3  pairs  for  $1,  how  many  pairs  of  stock-' 
can  I  get  for  $12"  What  is  the  perimeter  of  a  city  lot  25  feet 
wide.  100  feet  deep?  How  many  square  yards  in  a  plot  10 
yards  wide.  34  yards  long? — Walsh's  Graded  Mental 
Arithmetic,  page  82.  If  1%  pounds  of  meat  cost  36  cents,  what 
will  %-pound  cost?  Mrs.  S.  is  27  years  old.  her  age  is  %  of 
her  husband's  a^e :  how  old  is  her  husband? — Walsh's  Graded 
Mental  Arithmetic,  page  110. 


WRITTEN— Profit  and  Loss—  Case  I— A  manufacturer 
commencing  business  with  $5,250,  gained  22  per  cent,  of  his 
capital  the  first  year,  and  33%  per  cent,  of  that  amount  the 
second  year.  How  much  money  had  he  then?  A  grain  mer- 
chant paid  $1,320  for  corn  at  48  cents  a  bushel,  and  sold  32 
per  cent,  of  it  at  a  profit  of  16%  per  cent.  What  did  he  receive 
for  what  he  sold?— Dubbs'  Arithmetical  Problems,,  page  139. 
A  milk  dealer  bought  400  gallons  of  milk  at  6  cents  a  quart.  He 
sold  them  so  as  to  gain  33/3  per  cent.  What  was  the  selling 
price? 

Profit  and  Loss — Case  II — If  a  trader  makes  $15  on  a  horse, 
which  he  sells  for  $195,  what  per  cent,  does  he  gain?  If  a 
merchant  loses  $29.60  on  goods  which  he  sells  for  $155.40, 
what  per  cent,  does  he  lose? — Dubbs  Arithmetical  Problems, 
page  167.  What  is  the  rate  of  gain  on  8  bicycles  which  cost  $21 
each  and  were  sold  at  a  gain  of  $73.50? 

Profit  and  Loss — Case  III — Sold  a  horse  at  a  loss  of  13% 
per  cent.,  thereby  losing  $12?  How  much  did  I  pay  for  him? 
much  did  I  receive  for  him?  Sold  a  horse  at  a  profit  of 
17%  per  cent.,  thereby  gaining  $21.  Find  the  cost;  find  the 
seling  price.  Sold  a  watch  at  a  loss  of  7%  per  cent.,  thereby 
losing  $6.30.    Find  the  cost  and  the  selling  price. 

Commission — Case  I — A  factor  sold  128  barrels  of  sugar, 
each  weighing  240  pounds,  at  8%  cents  a  pound.  Find  his 
commission  at  2%  per  cent. — Dubbs"  Arithmetical  Problems, 
page  153.  An  agent  buys  240  pounds  of  beef  at  18  cents  a 
pound  and  103  bushels  of  potatoes  at  $.60  a  bushel.  What  is 
his  commission  at  5  per  cent.?  An  agent  bought  120  barrels 
of  flour  at  $5.50  a  barrel.  His  commission  was  at  the  rate  of 
2%  per  cent.    What  was  his  commission  ? 

Commission — Case  II — An  agent  sold  city  property  for 
$5,440,  and  sent  the  owner  $5,317.60.  What  per  cent,  com- 
mission did  he  retain? — Dubbs'  Arithmetical  Problems,  page 
154.  What  rate  of  commission  does  an  agent  receive  who 
charges  $18.75  for  collecting  a  debt  of  $75?  What  rate  of 
commission  does  an  agent  charge  who  receives  $22.50  for 
selling  merchandise  at  $1,000. 

Commission — Case  III — Sold  grain  on  a  commission  of  1% 
per  cent.  If  the  commission  was  $19.20,  what  was  the  amount 
of  the  sale?  A  correspondent  sold  a  lot  of  grain  on  a  com- 
mission of  2%  per  cent.  If  he  received  $79,  what  was  the 
amount  of  the  sale?  A  commission  merchant  sold  a  consign- 
ment of  wheat  on  a  commission  of  3%  per  cent.  If  his  com- 
mission amounted  to  $100.10,  what  was  the  amount  of  the 
sale?  What  sum  did  he  send  the  owner? — Dubbs' 
Arithmetical  Problems,  pages  151  and  154. 

Discount — Case  I — The  list  price  of  a  quantity  of  hardware 
was  $960.  but  the  buyer  was  given  discounts  of  12%  per  cent., 
8%  per  cent.,  and  5  per  cent.  off.  How  much  did  he  pay? 
The  retail  price  of  a  bill  of  dry-goods  was  $1,650,  hut  the 
dealer  gave  a  discount  of  16%  per  cent.,  16  per  cent,  and  4  per 
cent.  off.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  goods?  The  marked 
price  of  a  lot  of  notions  was  $2,550.  but  the  purchaser  was 
allowed  a  discount  of  20  per  cent.,  15  per  cent.,  and  5  per  cent 
How  much  did  he  pay  for  them? 

Taxes— Case  I— Mr.  S.  is  worth  $50,000.     If  the  rate  of 

taxation  i*  1%  per  cent.,  what  tax  must  Mr.  S.  pay?     When 

te  of  taxation  is  1  -;;  per  cent.,  what  tax  must  Mr.  Smith 

E  he  i=  worth  $5,000?    Find  the  tax  on  property  assessed 

000.  when  the  rate  of  taxation  is   12  mills  on  a  dollar. 

(Continued  on  page  184.) 
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ARITHMETIC— 7B 

(Continued  from  December,  1915.) 
3.  A  cash  account  of  a  girl  who  works  in  a  department 
store  and  who  pays  carfares  every  day.  (At  least  15  items.) 
4.  A  cash  account  of  a  man  who  has  a  bootblacking  stand  and 
who  employs  two  assistants.  (12  items.)  5.  A  cash  account 
for  a  candy  booth  at  a  bazaar.     (15  items.) 

Cash  Accounts. — Appleton  111. — Make  out  and  balance  the 
following  accounts:  1.  Cash  on  hand  Jan.  1,  $500.  Ex- 
penditures Jan.  5,  $80.30;  Jan.  10,  $30.75;  Jan.  15,  $4.25;  Jan. 
21,  $106;  Jan.  30,  $40.80.  2.  Cash  on  hand  Monday,  $90.50. 
Receipts:  $10  a  day,  for  the  week  of  6  days.  Expenditures: 
Monday,  $7.50;  Tuesday,  $12.25;  Thursday,  $18.40;  Saturday, 
$21.43.  3.  Cash  on  hand,  July  1,  $74.90.  Receipts:  July  6, 
$60.70;  July  15,  $50;  July  31,  $18.90;  July  31,  $50.  Ex- 
penditures: July  2,  $25.50;  July  7,  $6.50;  July  16,  $40.59. 
4.  Cash  on  hand  Oct.  1,  $185.50.  Expenditures:  Oct.  3, 
$16.50:  Oct.  11,  $89.70;  Oct.  15,  $5.53;  Oct.  25,  $17.75; 
Oct.  28,  $15.90;  Oct.  30,  $12.  5.  Jan.  1,  -09,  on  hand  $75. 
Expenditures:  Jan.  2.  books,  $3.50;  Jan.  10,  board,  $7.50; 
Jan.  15,  rent,  %2i;  Jan.  25,  clothes,  $22.50;  Jan  30,  salary- 
received,  $250. 

Areas  of  Triangle. — To  develop  the  rule:  (a)  Have  each 
member  of  the  class  provided  with  a  paper  rectangle.  Let  them 
fold  these  on  the  diagonal,  and  tear,  when  thev  will  see  they 
have  two  equal  triangles.  Therefore  one  of  them  is  equal  to 
half  of  a  rectangle.     The  area  of  a  rectangle  equals  B  X  A ; 

BXA 

consequently,  the  area  of  a  triangle  equals  B  X  A  -r  2  or . 

2 
(b)   Dimensions  can  be  given  to  the  rectangle  before  tearing, 
and  its  area  found.     After  tearing,  and  for  the  area  of  each 
triangle  (because  they  equal  half  of  the  triangle).  Then  test  the 

BXA 
answers  by  using  the  rule, . 


Areas  of  Triangles. — Smith-W entworth . — Find  the  area  of 
triangles  with  the  following  bases  and  altitudes:  1.  75  ft. 
25  ft. ;  2.  3  yds.  18  in.,  2  ft. ;  3.  %2y2  ft.,  35  ft. ;  4.  4  yds.  27  in., 
2  ft.  4  in. ;  5.  6  ft.  9  in.  27  in. ;  6.  12  ft.  9  in.,  7  ft.  6  in.';  7. 
At  $5.50  per  sq.  ft.  what  is  the  value  of  a  triangular  city  lot 
with  a  base  of  82  ft.  and  altitude  of  45  ft.  6  in.?  8.  A  tri- 
angular gable  to  a  house  has  a  base  30  ft.  and  an  altitude  10  ft. 
6  in.  Find  the  area  of  the  gable.  9.  A  triangular  field  with  a 
base  of  40  rds.  and  an  altitude  of  20  rds.  contains  how  many 
acres?  10.  Find  the  number  of  acres  in  a  triangular  lot  with 
a  base  of  40  rds.  and  an  altitude  of  330  ft.  11.  What  is  the 
cost  of  a  triangular  piece  of  land  whose  base  is  105  feet,  and 
its  altitude  21  yds.,  at  $40  per  sq.  yd.? 

Application  of  Metric  Units  to  Areas  of  Parallelograms,  and 
to  Volume  of  Rectangular  Solids. — 1.  How  many  tiles  2  dm. 
square  will  be  required  to  pave  a  corridor  8  m.  6  dm.  long  and  1 
m.  8  dm.  wide?  2.  How  many  sq.  m.  in  a  sidewalk  1  km.  7  hm. 
5  dm.  long  and  1  m.  8  dm.  wide?  3.  How  many  sq.  dm.  in  a 
rectangular  field  6  dm.  2  m.  long,  and  4  dm.  3  m.  6  dm.  wide? 
4.  How  many  sq.  dm.  are  there  in  a  piece  of  paper  24  m.  long 
and  1  m.  4  dm.  wide?  5.  A  rectangular  field  4  hm.  S  dm.  wide 
contains  3,600  sq.  dm.  Find  the  length  of  the  field.  6.  If  a 
piece  of  paper  is  8  dm.  wide,  how  long  must  it  be  to  contain 
2  sq.  dm.?  40  sq.  m.?  7.  How  many  cu.  m.  of  air  are  there 
in  a  room  6  m.  long,  4  m.  6  dm.  wide,  and  3  m.  high  ?     8.   How 


many  cu.  dm.  in  a  block  of  marble  2  m.  6  dm.  long,  1  m.  2  dm. 
wide  and  1  m.  thick?  9.  What  is  the  cost  of  digging  a  cellar 
12.5  m.  long,  6.4  m.  wide,  and  262  cm.  deep  at  75c.  a  cubic 
meter?  10.  How  many  cu.  m.  of  earth  must  be  removed  to 
dig  a  ditch  80  m.  long,  75  cm.  wide  and  40  cm,  deep? 

Application  of  Metric  Units— Milne.— I.  A  book  is  19 
cm.  long,  \4!/>  cm.  wide  and  2  cm.  thick.  Express  its  volume  in 
cubic  centimeters.  2.  A  wall  along  the  side  of  a  park  1  km. 
long,  is  1  m.  thick  and  1.6  m.  high.  Find  the  solid  contents  in 
cubic  meters.  3.  A  block  of  marble  was  4  m.  long  and  1.25  m. 
square.  Find  its  value  at  $28  per  cu.  m.  4.  Timbers  of  ma- 
hogany are  usually  61  cm.  square  and  3.05  m.  long.  Find  the 
volume  of  such  a  timber. — IV entzvorth-Smith.—S.  Find  the 
area  of  a  square  1.37  m.  on  a  side.  6.  Find  the  area  of  a 
rectangle  3.95  m.  by  1.36  m.  7.  Find  the  area  of  a  parallelo- 
gram whose  base  is  2.75  m.  and  whose  altitude  is  1.65  m.  8 
Find  the  altitude  of  a  parallelogram  whose  area  is  3.75  sq.  m. 
and  whose  base  is  1.875  m. 

FOURTH    MONTFI. 

New — Measurements:  Finding  surfaces  of  rectangular 
solids.  Application  of  metric  units  to  areas,  volumes,  etc. 
Review — Percentage.  Commercial  discount,  taxes  and  duties 
Measurements.  Metric  system.  Foreign  money.  Business 
forms.     Personal  accounts  and  monev  orders. 

Surfaces — Buker-Felter.  (1)  Find  the  entire  surface  of  a 
box  30  ft.  long,  3  ft.  high  and  10  ft.  thick.  (2)  The  sides  and 
top  of  a  trunk  38  in.  by  26  in.  and  2l/2  ft.  hi^h  are  covered 
with  black  oilcloth.  How  many  sq.  ft.  and  sq.  in.  of  oilcloth 
are  there?  (3)  A  brick  building  75  ft.  high  entirely  covers 
a  plot  of  ground  40  ft.  4  in.  by  52  ft.  6  in.  How  many  sq.  ft. 
of  brick  are  there  in  the  entire  building? 

Metric  System — Appleton  III.  (1)  How  many  sq.  in.  of 
carpet  will  it  take  to  cover  a  floor  7.2  m.  long  and  3.45  m. 
wide?  (2)  How  many  meters  of  ribbon  would  be  required  to 
make  35  badges  20  cm.  in  length?  (3)  The  distance  from 
Paris  to  Rouen  is  136  km.  Express  this  distance  in  miles 
(4)  How  many  sq.  m.  are  there  in  the  surface  of  a  street  20  m. 
wide  and  5  km.  long? 

Metric  System — Appleton  III.  (1)  A  grocer  bought  beans 
at  $2  a  hectoliter  and  sold  them  at  3  cents  a  liter.  What  per 
cent  did  he  gain?  (2)  A  milkman  sold  5  hectoliters  of  milk- 
in  a  month  at  5  cents  a  liter.  To  how  much  did  the  sales 
amount?  (3)  A  tank  1  m.  wide,  5.5  m.  long  and  20  cm.  d 
is  full  of  water.  How  many  liters  does  it  hold?  How  many 
quarts?  (4)  A  tank  whose  volume  is  1  cu.  m.  contains  how 
many  liters?  How  many  kilos  does  the  water  weigh?  How 
many  pounds? 

Metric  System — Buker-Felter.  (1)  At  $11  a  metric  ton 
for  coal,  what  will  the  coal  cost  to  keep  a  fire  a  week  if  30  kg 
are  used  each  day?  (2)  How  many  bottles,  each  containing 
.75  1.,  can  be  filled  from  a  hogshead  containing  22  dl.?  (3) 
The  distance  between  New  York  and  Albany  is  150  miles. 
How  many  kilometers  is  it? 

Metric  Units  (areas,  volumes,  etc.)  :  (1)  How  many  tiles 
2  dm.  square  w-ill  be  required  to  pave  a  corridor  8  m.  6  dm. 
long  and  1  m.  8  dm.  wide?  (2)  A  walk  9  dm.  wide  contain - 
1  sq.  Dm.  26  sq.  m.  Find  the  length  of  the  walk  in  meters. 
(3)  Find  the  area  of  a  field  6  Dm.  2  m.  long  and  4  Dm.  3  m. 
6  dm.  wide.  (4)  How  many  sq.  m.  in  the  walls  and  ceiling  of 
a  room  6  m.  8  dm.  bv  5  m.  7  dm.  bv  3  m.  2  dm.  ? 
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Metric  System — Problems — Byrnes-Richman-Robcrts.  ( 1 ) 
How  many  cubic  meters  are  there  in  a  bin  12  ft.  long,  4  ft. 
high  and  4  ft.  wide?  (2)  A  barrel  of  flour  weighs  196  lb.  Ex- 
press the  weight  in  kilograms.  (3)  A  can  of  milk  contains 
40  qt.  Express  the  capacity  in  liters.  (4)  46  qt.  of  apples  are 
obtained  from  1  bbl.  How  many  liters  may  be  obtained  from 
the  barrel  ? 

Metric  Units. — (1)  How  many  bricks  20  cm.  by  10  cm.  by 
5  cm.  will  it  take  to  build  a  solid  wall  60  m.  long,  2.5  m.  high 
and  65  cm.  thick?  (2)  How  many  cu.  m.  of  earth  must  be 
removed  to  dig  a  ditch  80  m.  long,  75  cm.  wide  and  40  cm. 
deep?  (3)  Find  the  area  of  a  rectangle  15  km.  by  500  m. 
(4)  The  base  of  a  parallelogram  is  6  km.  and  its  width  is 
900  m.     Find  its  area. 

Commercial  Discount — Wentworth-Smith — (1)  A  dealer 
bought  some  goods  for  $975.25,  less  20  per  cent.  What  was 
the  net  price?  (2)  A  lady  bought  a  $50  cloak  at  a  bargain 
sale  at  25  per  cent,  discount.  What  did  it  cost  her?  (3)  A 
dealer  buys  a  bill  of  goods  amounting  to  $1,875.  He  is  al- 
lowed a  discount  of  8  per  cent,  on  this  bill.  How  much  is  the 
discount?  (4)  A  merchant  bought  850  yards  of  muslin  at  6 
cents  a  yard,  less  18  per  cent.  How  much  did  it  all  cost? — 
Byrnes-Richtnan-Roberts. —  (1)  How  much  greater  is  a  dis- 
count of  10  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent,  than  a  discount  of  12  per 
cent?  (2)  How  much  less  is  a  discount  of  20  per  cent,  and 
10  per  cent,  than  a  discount  of  30  per  cent?  (3)  How  much 
greater  is  a  30  per  cent,  discount  on  $2,700  than  a  discount  of 
20  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent.? 

Commercial  Discount — Byrnes-Richman-Roberts — (1)  The 
list  price  of  a  piano  is  $700.  Discounts  of  10  per  cent,  and  2 
per  cent,  are  allowed.  Find  the  total  discount  and  the  net  cost 
of  the  piano.  (2)  Find  the  net  cost  of  a  phonograph  listed  at 
$150  with  discounts  of  20  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent.  (3)  A 
storekeeper  buys  $5,000  worth  of  goods  in  a  month.  He  is  al- 
lowed 2  per  cent,  off  for  paying  cash.  How  much  is  saved  by 
paying  cash? 

Commercial  Discount — Cook  and  Cropsey — (1)  If  I  buy  a 
mandolin  which  is  listed  at  $18  and  receive  a  discount  of  20 
per  cent,  because  I  am  a  music  teacher,  and  a  further  discount 
of  5  per  cent,  for  cash,  what  does  the  mandolin  cost  me?  (2) 
An  umbrella  dealer  bought  a  lot  of  slightly  soiled  umbrellas 
amounting  to  $1,800,  for  cash,  at  a  discount  of  15  per  cent, 
and  10  per  cent.  What  was  the  cost?  (3)  A  piano  catalogued 
to  sell  at  $500  was  sold  at  a  triple  discount — 20  per  cent,  for 
being  first  sold  in  the  community,  15  per  cent,  for  cash,  and 
10  per  cent,  for  a  slight  defect  in  the  finish  of  the  case.  Find 
the  cost. 

Taxes  —  Byrnes-Richman-Roberts — For  discussion  —  All 
governments  spend  money  for  schools,  for  police  departments 
and  fire  departments,  for  prisons,  for  salaries,  for  roads,  etc. 
The  government  obtains  the  mone)  it  needs  by  taxing  the 
people.  Some  of  the  ways  in  which  money  is  obtained  are: 
By  levying  a  tax  on  the  values  of  real  estate.  This  tax 
is  paid  directly  by  each  person  who  owns  real  estate;  it  is  paid 
indirectly  b)  each  person  who  pays  rent.  (  2  )  By  levying  a  tax 
on  the  value  of  personal  property,  e.  g.,  pictures,  books,  jewel- 
ry, securities,  etc.  This  tax  is  paid  directly  by  each  person 
who  owns  personal  property. 


Taxes—  Walsh— (  1)  What  is  the  tax  on  $14,600  at  6j4 
mills  on  a  dollar?  (2)  If  the  rate  of  taxation  is  H/s  per  cent., 
find  the  tax  paid  by  a  company  whose  property  is  assessed  for 
$105,000.  (3)  Find  the  tax  on  a  house  worth  $15,600  if  it  is 
assessed  at  y=,  of  its  actual  value,  and  the  tax  rate  is  $12.80  on 
$1,000.  (4)  Mr.  Daly  owns  2  houses  valued  at  $25,000  each. 
How  much  does  he  pay  in  taxes  if  the  rate  is  $2.12  per  $100. 

Foreign  Money  (exact  values) — Byrnes-Richman-Roberts 
—  (1)  Change  15  fr.  35c.  to  United  States  money.  (2)  Change 
19  Mk.  75  Pf.  to  United  States  money.  (3)  Change  £5  6s.  to 
United  States  money.  (4)  Change  $50  to  French  money. 
(Give  answer  in  fr.  and  c.)  (5)  Change  $50  to  German  money. 
(Give  answer  in  Mk.  and  Pf.)  (6)  Change  $25  to  English 
money.     (Give  answer  in  £  s.  d.) 

Foreign  Money  —  Byrnes-Richtnan-Roberts  —  Problems, 
i  Use  approximate  values.)  —  (1)  A  boy  who  is  learning  the 
trade  of  bricklaying  in  England  receives  6s.  per  week.  How 
much  is  that  in  United  States  money?  (2)  Four  years  later 
the  boy  receives  an  increase  of  8s.  Find  his  wages  in  United 
States  money.  (3)  An  English  carpenter  receives  lOj^d.  per 
hour.  He  works  50  hours  per  week.  Find  his  wages  in  United 
States  money.  (4)  The  price  of  a  fan  in  Paris  is  20  fr.,  the 
price  in  New  York  is  $6.  How  much  more  do  I  pay  for  the 
fan  in  New  York.     (Give  answer  in  United  States  money.) 

Foreign  Money — Byrnes-Richman-Roberts — The  wages  of 
various  trades  in  London  are  stated  below.  Find  the  exact 
equivalent  of  the  weekly  wage  in  United  States  money.  (  1  ) 
Bricklayer,  lOj^d.  per  hour,  50  hours  a  week.  (2)  Masons, 
llj^d.  per  hour,  50  hours  a  week.  (3)  Painters,  9d.  per  hour, 
50  hours  a  week.  (4j  Plumbers,  lid.  per  hour,  50  hours  a 
week.  (5)  Tailor,  7d.  per  hour,  55  hours  a  week.  The  wages 
of  various  trades  in  New  York  are  given  below.  Find  the  ap- 
proximate equivalent  of  the  weekly  wage  in  English  money. 
(1)  Bricklayer,  70c.  an  hour,  44  hours  a  week.  (2)  Carpenter, 
62y2c.  an  hour,  44  hours  a  week.  (3)  Railroad  engineers, 
$4.44  a  day.     (4)  Railroad  machinists,  $3.25  a  day. 

Personal  Accounts — Buker-Felter — Many  people  buy  goods 
on  credit.  Business  men  keep  a  record  with  each  person  or 
business  house  that  buys  from  them  or  sells  to  them  on  credit, 
so  they  may  know  how  much  money  they  owe  and  how  much 
is  owed  to  them.  Such  a  record  is  called  a  personal  account. 
Karl  Watson,  a  grocer,  sells  goods  on  credit  to  William  King, 
a  dry  goods  dealer.  Occasionally,  Mr.  Watson  buys  goods 
from  Mr.  King.  Instead  of  paying  cash,  he  credits  the  amount 
in  Mr.  King's  account  as  if  Mr.  King  bad  paid  him  so  much 
money.  On  February  28,  Mr.  King  owed  Mr.  Watson  $22.60; 
therefore,  the  first  item  is  a  debit  of  $22.60.  On  March  3,  9, 
and  22  Mr.  King  bought  goods  from  Mr.  Watson.  Since 
he  owed  Mr.  Watson  for  these  goods,  Mr.  Watson  debits  the 
account  for  these  items. 

On  March  6,  Mr.  King  paid  $22.60.  Mr.  Watson  credits 
this  amount  in  Mr.  King's  account.  During  the  month,  Mr. 
Watson  buys  goods  from  Mr.  King  and  credits  the  accounts 
in  Mr.  King's  account,  just  as  if  they  were  payments  of  cash. 

It  would  be  well  to  allow  pupils  to  dramatize  this  work,  one 
taking  the  part  of  Mr.  King,  another  that  of  Mr.  Watson. 
This  will  serve  to  keep  separate  the  two  personalities. 

What  were  the  total  of  the  debits  shown  in  the  account? 
{Continued  on  page  185.) 
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The  thing  that  most  needs  to  be  understood  about  play  is  that  it  is  not  a  lux- 
ury, but  a  necessity.  It  is  not  simply  something  that  a  child  likes  to  have;  it 
is  something  he  must  have  if  he  is  ever  to  grow  up.  It  is  more  than  an  essen- 
tial part  of  his  education;  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  law  of  his  growth,  of 
the  process  by  which  he  becomes  a  man  at  all —     .     .     . 

The  "boy  problem,"  as  we  call  it,  is  really  a  grown-up  problem.  The  boy  is  all 
right.  He  breaks  our  laws,  but  he  does  so  in  obedience  to  a  law  that  is  older 
than  ours,  a  law  that  has  never  failed  to  get  its  way  or  else  to  impose  a  pen- 
alty— and  to  collect  it     .     .       .     — Joseph  Lee. 


The  plays  of  the  age  are  the  heart 
leaves  of  the  whole  future  life;  for  the 
whole  man  is  visible  in  them  in  his 
finest  capacity,  in  his  innermost  being. 
— Froebel. 


Happy  hearts  and  happy  faces, 
Happy  play  in  grassy  places; 
That  was  how  in  ancient  ages 
Children  grew  to  kings  and  sages. 
— Robert   Louis   Stevenson. 


I  believe  that  all  Public  Schools  should  be  equipped  with  well  furnished  Play- 
grounds and  Outdoor  Gymnasia,  and  there  is  little  difficulty  to  prove  their  need  on 
purely  pedagogical  grounds.  I  believe  also  that  Public  School  teachers  should  be  able 
to  direct  and  lead  play  in  such  Playgrounds,  and  that  it  falls  within  the  function  of  the 
Normal  Schools  to  help  fit  teachers  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  even  though  they  do  not 
prepare  specialists. 

RICHARD  K.  PIEZ,  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  New  York. 

I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  getting  out  the  excellent  Playground 
Apparatus  you  have.  The  State  Normal  School  of  Colorado  installed  your  apparatus 
last  fall  and  it  is  now  in  full  operation.  We  do  not  know  of  anything  connected  with 
the  Institution  that  has  been  so  profitable  in  every  way  as  this  Outdoor  Gymnasium. 
To  the  end  that  the  children  may  have  joy,  health  and  power  it  is  indispensable.  Every 
school  should  have  one. 

Z.  X.  SNYDER,  President,  Colorado  State  Normal  School  of  Greeley. 

As  an  instructor  I  cannot  speak  in  too  emphatic  terms  of  the  very  marked  increase 
of  energy  and  "snap"  which  outdoor  exercise  puts  into  the  classes,  resulting  in  health 
and  vigor  to  the  students.     I  question  how  the  work  was  done  here  without  the  Out- 
door Gymnasium. 
JNO.  TH.  LISTER,  Director  Physical  Education,  Colorado  State  Normal  School. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS.,  INC.,   CHICOPEE,  MASS. 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 
ALL-STEEL    APPARATUS    FOR    THE    PLAYGROUND 
"YOU  SEE  IT  EVERYWHERE" 
Write  for  Catalog — Mention  Teachers  Monographs. 
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ARITHMETIC— 8A. 

Short  Methods  Review — Buker-Felter  Arithmetic,  Book 
III,  Part  II. — Oral — 1.  Find  the  cost  of  25  pounds  of  coffee 
at  36  cents  a  pound.  2.  Find  the  number  of  square  feet  in  a 
lot  60  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide.  3.  Find  the  cost  of  37y2 
bushels  of  wheat  at  96  cents  per  bushel.  4.  How  many 
buttons  are  there  in  62}  2  gross?  5.  Find  the  cost  of  l-'j 
yards  of  ribbon  at  88  cents  per  yard.  6.  At  66%  cents  each, 
how  much  will  a  gross  of  penknives  cost?  7.  How  many 
square  yards  in  a  field  48  yards  long  and  33y$  yards  wide?  8. 
Find  the  cost  of  3  dozen  hats  at  $1.75  each.  9.  How  many 
books  at  62Tj  cents  each  can  be  bought  for  35.00?  10.  How 
many  baseballs  at  80  cents  can  be  bought  for  $4.80  ?  11.  How 
many  bats  at  66%  cents  can  be  bought  for  SI 2? 

Short  Methods  Review — Milne's  N.  )'.  State  Arithmetic, 
Second  Book.  Oral — 1.  Find  the  cost  of  64  pounds  of  rice 
at  6%  cents  per  pound.  2.  How  much  did  a  farmer  receive  for 
a  crate  containing  30  dozen  eggs,  if  he  sold  them  for  37y2 
cents  per  dozen?  3.  How  much  must  a  fruit  dealer  pay  for  a 
box  containing  85  grapefruits  at  8>j  cents  each?  4.  How 
much  will  25  pairs  of  skates  cost  at  $2.75  per  pair?  5.  A 
haberdasher  bought  IS  dozen  neckties  at  37y2  cents  each,  and 
sold  them  at  50  cents  each.     What  was  his  profit? 

Review  :  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions — Buker-Felter 
Arithmetic.  Book  III,  Part  II.  Written  (orally  where  pos- 
sible)— 1.  In  three  freight  cars  there  are  respectively  68J4  tons, 
109^2  tons,  and  176%  tons.  From  the  first,  16%  tons  were 
removed  ;  from  the  second,  86 J4  tons  ;  from  the  third,  90%  tons. 
Find  the  total  weight  of  freight  remaining.  2.  I  pay  out  y2 
of  my  money,  then  %  of  what  remains,  and  then  y  of  what 
still  remains.  What  fraction  remains  then?  3.  At  $8%  a  ton, 
how  many  tons  of  coal  can  be  purchased  for  $41%?  4.  A,  B, 
and  C  purchase  a  sawmill.  A  pays  2/9  of  the  cost,  B  2/7,  and 
C  the  remainder,  $2,000.  What  are  the  sums  paid  by  A  and  B. 
5.  The  average  receipts  per  person  in  a  lunch  room  for  one 
day  were  16)5  cents.  There  were  180  persons  served.  What 
were  the  total  receipts"'  6.  365^4  days  is  taken  as  the  length 
of  a  year.  The  true  length,  however,  is  365.242264  days,  hind 
the  error  in  400  years.  7.  A  section  of  land  is  worth  $6,400. 
What  is  .625  of  it  worth?  8.  It  required  1,768,000  bricks  to 
build  a  factory.  Find  the  cost  at  $10.75  per  M.  9.  In  a  steam 
laundry  84  girls  are  employed  50  hours  per  week.  The  weekly 
pay  roll  is  $575.  Find  the  average  wage  per  hour  to  the 
nearest  tenth  of  a  cent. 

Common  and  Decimal  Fractions — Milne's  N.  Y.  State 
Arithmetic.  Second  Book.  Oral — 1.  A  3><-inch  nail  was 
driven  through  a  lj4-inch  hoard  into  a  post.  I  low  far  did  it 
extend  into  the  post?  2.  If  the  price  of  pineapples  per  crate 
in  season  and  $3J4  more  at  Christmas,  what  was  the 
Christmas  price?  3.  The  United  States  military  rifle  weighs 
9^2  pounds,  the  cartridges  to  go  with  it  6%  pounds.  When  a 
soldier  carries  rifle  and  cartridges,  how  many  pounds  docs  he 
carry?  4.  How  much  does  it  cost  per  bushel  to  transpart 
wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  water,  if  the  charge  to 
Buffalo  is  1M  cents,  from  there  to  New  York  2V2  cents,  and 
the  elevator  charge  is  */2  cent?  5.  Dr.  Jones  pays  $3y2  a 
month  for  his  telephone.  How  much  does  it  cost  him  per 
year?  6.  One  of  the  first  locomotives  built  weighed  4}4 
tons.     Find  the  weight  of  a  modern  locomotive  that  is  22  times 


as  heavy.  7.  An  automobile  used  3%  gallons  of  gasoline  per 
100  miles.  How  much  gasoline  did  it  use  on  a  trip  of  600 
miles.  8.  A  flywheel  made  12y2  revolutions  in  5  seconds. 
How  many  revolutions  did  it  make  per  second?  9.  A  retail 
meat  dealer  used  3Y\  tons  of  ice  in  his  refrigerator  in  5  days. 
Find  the  daily  consumption  of  ice. 

Written — 1.  From  a  20-acre  field  of  barley,  the  yield 
was  48.25  bushels  per  acre.  Find  the  total  yield.  2.  If  it  takes 
10.5  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  to  produce  as  much  heat  as  1 
pound  of  coal,  how  many  cubic  feet  of  gas  are  required  to  give 
as  much  heat  as  1  ton  (2,000  pounds)  of  coal?  3.  It  costs 
$1.22  a  word  to  cable  from  New  York  to  Hong  Kong.  How 
much  does  it  cost  to  send  a  message  of  27  words?  4.  A  paper 
mill  contained  14  paper-making  machines,  each  of  which  made 
1.32  tons  of  paper  per  hour.  Find  the  output  for  a  day  of  24 
hours.  5.  How  long  will  it  take  a  train  to  make  the  run  from 
Troy  to  New  York,  if  it  travels  at  the  rate  of  1  mile  in  1.75 
minutes,  the  distance  being  148.32  miles?  6.  The  total  fall  in 
the  last  1,180  miles  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  about  275.333 
feet.  Find  to  the  nearest  hundredth  the  average  fall  per  mile. 
7.  An  automobile  traveled  153.9  miles  in  going  from  Buffalo 
to  Syracuse.  1  f  the  car  averaged  22.8  miles  per  hour,  how  long 
did  it  take  it  to  make  the  trip?  8.  The  cost  per  mile  of  running 
a  train  by  steam  was:  coal,  1434  cents;  water,  y2  cent;  crew. 
12J4  cents;  maintenance,  6l/2  cents;  supplies,  %  cents.  The 
cost  by  electricity  was:  power,  10%  cents;  crew,  6%  cents; 
maintenance,  4  cents ;  supplies,  J4  cent.  Find  the  saving  per 
mile  with  electricity.  9.  If  an  electric  plow  travels  353J4  feet 
per  minute,  how  far  will  it  travel  in  12%  minutes?  10.  A 
man  took  a  trip  in  a  gasoline  launch,  traveling  6  hours  a  day. 
If  the  launch  averaged  X.\s  miles  an  hour,  covering  a  distance  of 
1,311  miles,  how  many  days  did  the  trip  last? 

Review:  .Measurements — Bukcr-Fcltcr  Arithmetic,  Book 
III,  Part  II.  Written  (work  done  orally  where  possible)  — 
1.  At  75  cents  per  cubic  foot,  find  the  value  of  a  granite  block 
8  feet  square  and  6  feet  deep.  2.  Find  the  area  of  a  parallelo- 
gram 6.85  m.  long  and  4.25  m.  wide.  3.  A  square  meter  is 
1.196  square  yards.  Find  the  value  of  a  piece  of  mahogany  2.5 
meters  long  and  .36  meter  wide,  at  75  cents  per  square  yard. 
(.  A  walk  is  26  m.  7  dm.  5  cm.  long  and  1  m.  6  dm.  broad. 
What  will  it  cost  to  concrete  it  at  21  cents  per  square  meter: 
5.  A  block  of  stone  is  3  meters  long,  2  meters  wide  and  1.5 
meters  thick.  Find  its  value  at  $18  per  cubic  meter.  6.  A  tri- 
angle whose  altitude  is  5.25  meters,  stands  on  a  7-inch  base. 
Find  its  area.  7.  Find  the  cost  at  60  cents  per  square  yard  of 
making  a  stone  road  one  mile  long  and  18  feet  wide?  8.  V 
watch  runs  36  hours  after  being  wound.  What  is  the  hast 
number  of  times  it  must  be  wound  during  September,  to  keep 
it  constantly  going?  9.  A  German  laborer  received  20  pf.  per 
hour  for  a  week  of  58  working  hours.  How  much  do  his 
weekly  wages  amount  to  in  I*.  S.  Money'  10.  A  traveler  paid 
his  hotel  bill  for  the  week  at  the  rate  of  14.50  fr.  per  day.  Find 
the  value  in  United  States  money  of  the  amount  paid. 

Measurements — Milne's  N.  V.  State  Arithmetic,  Second 
Book.  Written — 1.  A  cement  walk  12  rods  long  and  5  feet 
wide  was  laid  at  an  expense  of  $1.12>  2  per  square  yard.  Find 
the  cost.  2.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  gas  will  a  cylindrical 
tank  hold  that  is  °  feet  6  inches  high  and  21  feet  in  diameter? 
3.     \  Mock  of  white  marble  quarried  at  Parvo.  Greece,  was 
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in  use  in  one  of  Chicago's  schools- 


Do  you  know — that  with  a  Victor  XXV  and  a 
moderate  supply  of  Victor  Records  in  your  school? 
You  may — 

Illustrate  nearly  every  selection  of  your  studies  in  English  with  music  pertaining'  to  the 

period,  country,  author,  nationality,  general  thought  and  references? 

Have  at  your  command  all  the  songs  of  all  the  plays  of  Shakespeare? 

Have  concrete  illustrations  of  every  period  and  development  in  the 

history  of  music  from  primitive  peoples  until  the  present  time? 
Take  to  your  pupils,  examples    of    the   singing  of  real  American 

Indians,  with    their  tom-toms    and    characteristic   "whoops"    and 

"yells"? 
Study  and  enjoy  the  old  Negro  Spirituals,  sung  devotionally  with 

primitive  natural  harmony? 
Find  listed  in  graded  order,  selections  of  simple  melodies  from  the 

old  masters,  that  little  children  should  hear,  know  and  use,  strong 

in  rhythm,  played  by  artists  on  violin,  flute,  harp,  etc.? 
Furnish  accompaniment  for  all  the  activities  of  the  school  day,  the 

morning  march,  kindergarten  game,  folk  dance,  penmanship,  physi- 

sical  culture  and  all  exercises  and  drills  for  fete  and  pageant? 
Have  exact  imitations  of  all  the  songs  of 

all  of  our  native  birds  to  accompany  your 

Audubon  or  Government  Bird  Charts? 
Is  there  a  single  avenue  of  outlay  that  will  bring  so 
valuable,  varied,  delightful  and  satisfactory  return? 
Ask  any  Victor  Dealer  for  these  new  and  beautiful 
records  by  our  unequalled  staff  of  Victor  artists. 
For  full  information,  write 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Victor  XXV 

$67.50  special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

When  the  Victor  is  not  in 
use.  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  safe  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promis- 
cuous use  by  irresponsible 
people. 


*ms  master's  voice". 
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4  meters  long  and  1.25  meters  square.  Find  its  value  at  $28 
per  cubic  meter.  4.  Timbers  of  imported  Spanish  mahogany 
are  61  centimeters  square  and  3.05  meters  long.  Find  the  vol- 
ume of  such  a  timber.  5.  A  wagon  wheel  is  2>l/>  feet  in  di- 
ameter. How  far  will  the  wagon  have  gone  when  the  wheel 
has  made  100  revolutions?  6.  The  diameter  of  a  circular 
reservoir  is  120  rods.  Find  its  area  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  an 
acre.  7.  The  basin  of  a  fountain  has  a  circular  rim  1  foot  in 
width.  If  the  inside  measurement  of  the  circumference  of  the 
rim  is  66  feet,  what  is  the  area  of  the  rim' 

Review  Percentage  and  Its  Applications — Milne's  N.  Y. 
State  Arithmetic,  Second  Book.  Oral — 1.  In  an  orchard  of 
400  trees  3  per  cent,  were  plum  trees.  How  many  plum  trees 
were  there  ?  2.  What  per  cent,  of  the  work  of  painting  a  house 
did  a  painter  do  in  6  days,  if  he  did  all  the  work  in  25  days?  3. 
A  fruit  dealer  sold  37l/>  per  cent,  of  a  box  of  grapefruits. 
How  many  grapefruits  did  the  box  contain  at  first  if  he 
sold  24?  4.  Coffee  bought  for  28  cents  a  pound  was  sold  for 
35  cents  a  pound.  What  was  the  gain  per  cent.  ?  5.  I  bought 
a  phonograph  for  $25  and  sold  it  at  a  loss  of  34  per  cent.  How 
much  did  I  lose?  6.  Find  the  net  price  of  a  box  of  soap  cost- 
ing $4  less  a  discount  of  12^  per  cent.  7.  Which  is  better,  dis- 
counts of  42  per  cent.,  20  per  cent.,  or  50  per  cent.  10  per  cent.  ? 
8.  At  2  per  cent,  find  the  commission  on  sales  amounting  to 
$348. 

Written — 1.  What  was  the  architect's  commission  on  an 
office  building  that  cost  $24,000,  if  he  received  \}i  per  cent, 
for  drawing  the  plans,  and  3J4  per  cent,  for  superintending  the 
construction?  2.  A  commercial  traveler  receives  a  salary  of 
$25  a  week  and  2  per  cent,  commission  on  his  sales.  If  his  sales 
amount  to  $75,000  in  a  year,  what  is  his  income  for  the  year? 
3.  A  Cincinnati  packer  sent  150  barrels  of  mess  pork  to  a  com- 
mission merchant,  who  sold  it  at  $24.60  a  barrel,  paying  %77 
freight  charges,  10  cents  a  barrel  cartage,  and  4  cents  a  barrel 
storage.  Find  the  commission  at  2^4  per  cent.,  and  the  net 
proceeds.  4.  A  salesman  was  offered  his  choice  of  a  salary  of 
$2,500  a  year,  or  $1,500  a  year  with  a  commission  of  2  per  cent, 
on  his  sales,  or  6  per  cent  commission  on  all  sales.  If  his  sales 
amounted  to  $60,000,  how  much  better  than  the  first  offer  was 
his  second?  the  third?  5.  What  is  the  difference  on  a  bill  of 
$425,  between  a  discount  of  20  per  cent,  and  successive  dis- 
counts of  10  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent.?  6.  A  man  bought  a 
ring  for  $35,  or  12^<  per  cent,  less  than  its  value.  If  he  sold 
it  for  \2l/2  per  cent,  more  than  its  value,  what  was  his  gain' 
7.  A  dealer  gained  20  per  cent,  on  flour  that  lie  sold  for  $6  a 
barrel.  The  market  advanced,  and  he  sold  the  rest  of  his  stock 
for  $6.50  a  barrel.  What  was  his  per  cent,  of  gain  after  the 
advance  ? 

Percentage  and  Its  Applications. — Buker-Felter  Arithmetic. 
Book  III.  Part  II.  Oral— A  merchant  bought  cloth  for  $2.40 
per  yard  and  sold  it  at  a  gain  of  33\4  per  cent.  Find  the  gain 
and  the  selling  price.  2.  A  grocer  bought  potatoes  at  90  cents 
per  bushel  and  sold  them  at  a  loss  of  10  per  cent.  Find  the  loss 
and  the  selling  price.  3.  A  gain  of  60  cents  on  an  article  that 
cost  $3.  is  what  per  cent,  nf  gain?  4.  A  loss  of  35  cents  on  a 
hat  that  cost  $1.40,  means  what  per  cent,  of  loss?  What  would 
the  selling  price  be?  5.  At  5  per  cent,  how  much  will  a  com- 
mission merchant  charge  for  selling  10  crates  of  strawberries 
each  containing  24  boxes  at  10  cents  per  box?  6.  How  much 
brokerage  did  a  broker  receive  for  selling  10.000  bushels  of 


wheat  at  80  cents  per  bushel,  his  commission  being  J4  per  cent.  ? 
7.  A  cash  discount  of  5  per  cent,  is  allowed  a  tea  merchant  on 
an  invoice  amounting  to  $1,500.  Find  the  discount  and  the  net 
price.  8.  On  a  bill  of  goods  amounting  to  $1,000  a  trade  dis- 
count of  10  per  cent.,  and  a  cash  discount  of  5  per  cent.,  are 
allowed.  Find  the  net  price.  9.  What  must  be  paid  for  a 
furnace  listed  at  $250,  on  which  there  are  trade  discounts  of 
20  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent.?  10.  A  house  worth  $5,000  is 
assessed  at  80  per  cent,  of  its  value  at  \l/2  per  cent.  Find  the 
amount  of  taxes. 

Written — 1.  A  farmer  gave  each  of  his  two  sons  100  acres 
of  land.  The  one  increased  his  50  per  cent.,  the  other  sold 
50  per  cent,  of  his.  What  per  cent,  then  was  the  latter's 
farm  of  his  brother's?  2.  From  a  cask  of  molasses  10.08 
gallons  leaked  out.  This  was  16  per  cent,  of  what  it  con- 
tained. How  much  did  it  contain  at  first?  3.  A  ship  and 
cargo  are  insured  at  their  full  value  for  $98,000,  at  Zl/x  per 
cent.  Should  they  be  destroyed  by  fire  or  storm,  what 
would  be  the  actual  loss  to  the  insurers?  4.  I  sold  coal  at 
125  per  cent,  of  its  cost  and  thereby  gained  $1.75  per  ton. 
What  was  the  cost  per  ton?  5.  Wood  which  should  be  cut 
4  feet  in  length,  actually  measures  only  45  inches.  What 
per  cent,  should  the  price  be  reduced  to  correspond?  6.  Mr. 
Brandt  borrows  $2,400  from  a  bank  for  90  days  at  6  per  cent. 
How  much  does  he  pay  the  bank  for  the  use  of  the  money? 
How  much  does  he  receive  from  the  bank?  7.  Mr.  Darling 
purchases  18  horses  at  an  average  price  of  $250.  He  bor- 
rows from  the  bank  for  30  days  at  6  per  cent.,  $200  more 
than  he  needs  to  pay  for  the  horses.  For  how  much  does  he 
draw  the  note?  How  much  does  the  bank  give  him  for  his 
note? 

Business  Problems — 1.  The  reading  of  my  gas  meter  on 
July  1  was  57,000  cubic  feet.  On  August  1,  it  was  59,500 
cubic  feet.  What  was  my  July  bill  at  $1.40  per  1,000  cubic 
feet?  2.  After  graduating  from  high  school,  John  k^pt 
books  in  a  store.  His  wages  were  $40  a  month.  He 
boarded  at  home.  His  clothing  and  other  expenses 
amounted  to  $150  a  year.    How  much  did  he  save  in  2  years? 

3.  John  wanted  to  go  to  college.  He  found  a  college  near 
his  home  where  the  annual  tuition  is  $75,  the  board  $2  a 
week,  the  room  $1  a  week,  and  the  cost  of  the  books  $20  for 
the  year.  If  he  allows  himself  $75  for  general  expenses, 
what  will  be  the  cost  of  a  year  of  36  weeks  at  the  college? 

4.  John  finds  that  by  Working  for  his  board  and  room  he 
can  eliminate  these  items.  What  will  the  year  now  cost? 
\\  hat  per  cent,  of  the  year's  expenses  will  he  save  in  this' 
way?  5.  In  addition  to  the  money  he  has  saved,  how  much 
will  John  have  to  borrow  to  pay  for  tour  years  at  college 
if  he  works  for  his  board  and  room?  What  will  be  the 
interest  on  this  amount  for  two  years  at  6  per  cent.?     6. 

I  Hiring  the  second  year  at  college  John  took  a  laundry 
agency  instead  of  working  for  his  board.  He  was  allowed 
a  commission  of  25  per  cent,  on  all  money  that  he  collected. 
During  the  year  he  collected  $221.60.  Did  he  make  more 
or  less  than  the  price  of  his  board  and  how  much?  7. 
During  the  first  five  years  after  leaving  college  John  earned 
$6,450.  If  he  had  remained  in  the  store  and  had  received  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent,  each  year  on  the  salary  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  how  much  would  he  have  made  in  these  five 
years? 
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BOOKS  ENJOY  LONG  LIVES 

if  thev  are  covered  with  HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS,  made 
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ARITHMETIC— 8B 

Bonds  selling  at  90  pay  4  per  cent,  dividends.  What  per 
cent,  on  the  investment  may  be  made  by  the  purchase  of  these 
bonds  ? 

I  hold  100  shares  of  B.  R.  T.  stock,  which  was  quoted 
January  4  at  76  and  at  79  January  6.  How  much  has  this 
advance  in  the  market  increased  the  value  of  my  holdings  in 
this  stock? 

Van  Tuyl's  Essentials  of  Business  Arithmetic. — Western 
Union  Telegraph  is  quoted  at  76*/2.  How  many  shares  can  be 
bought  for  $12,260,  usual  brokerage. 

I  sold  stock  through  a  broker  at  I12y2  and  received  there- 
from $13,485.    How  many  shares  were  sold? 

A  gentleman  drew  $44,550  from  a  bank,  paying  3^>  per 
cent,  interest  annually,  and  invested  it  in  U.  S.  Steel  at  7Ay%, 
brokerage  y&  per  cent.,  paying  4  per  cent,  dividends.  Find 
the  increase  or  decrease  in  his  income. 

A  man  sells  25  shares  of  Union  Pacific  stock,  paying  8  per 
cent.,  at  199^,  brokerage  %  per  cent.,  and  deposits  the  pro- 
ceeds in  savings  banks  paying  4  per  cent,  interest.  Does  he 
gain  or  lose  in  his  annual  income? 

When  a  stock  costs  210,  and  pays  quarterly  dividends  of 
3  per  cent.,  what  rate  does  it  pay  on  the  investment  (no 
brokerage). 

Which  is  better,  and  how  much  per  cent.,  to  buy  stock  pay- 
ing semi-annual  dividends  of  4  per  cent.,  at  159J4,  or  to  buy 
a  4y2  per  cent,  stock  at  87^,  allowing  for  brokerage  in  each 
case? 

What  is  the  cost  of  $25,000  New  York  City  4^'s,  1957,  at 
I09y2  (no  brokerage). 


From  Smith's  "Advanced  Arithmetic'' — (1)  Make  out  a 
60-day  note  for  $750,  dated  today,  payable  to  John  Doe's  order 
at  some  bank  in  your  town  or  city.  Discount  it  at  5  per  cent. 
(2)  Make  out  a  30-day  note  for  $675,  dated  today,  payable  to 
Richard  Roe's  order  at  some  bank  of  which  you  know.  Dis- 
count it  at  6  per  cent.  (3)  Make  out  a  90-day  note  for  $1,250, 
dated  today,  payable  to  James  Jameson's  order  at  some  bank 
of  which  you  know.  Discount  it  at  6  per  cent.  (4)  A  man's 
bank  account  shows  deposits :  $37.50,  $75,  $82.50,  $100,  $50, 
$300,  $40,  $125,  $500;  drawn  by  checks:  $13.75,  $62,  $5, 
$125.50,  $82.75.  He  needs  $2,000  to  start  him  in  business,  and 
wishes  to  keep  about  $500  in  the  bank.  How  much  must  he 
borrow,  to  the  nearest  $100?  (5)  If  he  makes  out  a  note  for 
this  amount  for  90  days  at  6  per  cent.,  how  much  discount 
must  he  pay?  What  are  the  proceeds?  What  are  they  for 
60  days?  (6)  A  merchant  has  to  pay  a  debt  of  $1,275  less 
10  per  cent.  He  has  in  the  bank  $672.80,  and  has  $127.50  in 
cash  in  his  safe.  He  wishes  to  leave  about  $300  in  the  bank 
and  about  $65  in  his  safe.  How  much  must  he  borrow,  to  the 
nearest  $50?  Discount  the  note  for  30  days  at  6  per  cent. 
(7)  A  dealer  buys  $1,750  worth  of  goods  giving  his  note  on 
October  4  for  90  days  at  5  per  cent.  On  October  10  the  holder 
of  the  note  discounts  it  at  6  per  cent.    Find  the  proceeds. 

From  Byrncs-Richman-Roberts'  "The  Pupils'  Arithmetic" — 
Flooring — (1)  Find  the  cost  of  laying  the  floor  of  a  room 
20  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide,  at  $3.50  per  thousand  square  feet. 
(2)  Find  the  cost  of  flooring  a  room  24  feet  by  20  feet,  at  $3.20 
per  thousand  square  feet,  allowing  for  a  loss  in  cutting  and 
overlapping  l/=,  of  the  floor  area.     (3)  A  banquet  hall  60  feet 
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long  and  35  feet  8  inches  wide  is  to  be  covered  with  maple 
flooring  costing  $36  per  1,000  feet.  A  man  getting  $5  per  day 
can  lay  200  square  feet.    Find  the  cost  of  flooring  the  hall. 

From  Bymes-Richman-Roberts'  "The  Pupils'  Arithmetic" — 
Papering — Find  the  cost  of  papering  the  walls  of  each  of  the 
following:  (1)  A  room  24  feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  15  feet  high. 
Allow  for  a  base  1  foot  high,  and  a  border  1  foot  wide.  Use 
double  rolls  at  $1  per  roll.  (2)  Use  the  dimensions  in  Problem 
1.  Allow  for  the  same  base  and  border,  and  also  for  2  doors, 
each  Zl/2  feet  wide,  and  2  windows,  each  2>y2  feet  wide.  Use 
double  rolls  at  $1.25  per  roll.  (3)  Use  the  dimensions  in  Prob- 
lem 1.     Allow  for  a  base  1  foot  high;  the  paper  is  to  be  laid 

8  feet  high.  Make  no  other  allowances.  Use  double  rolls  at 
$1.50  per  roll. 

From  Van  Tuyl's  "Essentials  of  Busitiess  Arithmetic" — 
Painting,  Plastering,  Papering,  Carpeting — Five  rooms  have 
dimensions  and  openings  as  follows:    (I)  18  feet  X  16  feet  X 

9  feet;  2  windows,  3  feet  X  6  feet  6  inches;  2  doors,  3  feet 
6  inches  X  7  feet.  (II)  16  feet  X  12  feet  X  8  feet  6  inches; 
3  windows.  4  feet  X  5  feet  6  inches ;  1  door,  3  feet  X  6  feet 
6  inches.  (Ill)  26  feet  X  16  feet  X  10  feet  6  inches;  4  win- 
dows 4  feet  X  7  feet  6  inches ;  3  doors,  4  feet  X  8  feet.  (IV) 
22  feet  6  inches  X  18  feet  X  9  feet  6  inches ;  3  windows,  4  feet 
X  7  feet;  2  doors,  3  feet  6  inches  X  8  feet.  (V)  19  feet  6 
inches  X  15  feet  X  9  feet;  3  windows,  5  feet  X  6  feet;  2 
doors,  3  feet  X  7  feet.  For  the  first  room  find  the  cost  of 
plastering  walls  and  ceiling  at  60  cents  per  square  yard, 
allowing  for  one-half  the  openings ;  of  papering  the  walls  at 
$1.20  per  double  roll,  and  of  carpeting  with  Wilton  carpet 
at  $1.40  per  yard.  For  the  second  room  find  the  cost  of 
plastering  the  walls  and  ceiling  (no  allowance  for  openings), 
at  70  cents  per  square  yard ;  of  papering  the  walls,  at  90  cents 
a  double  roll,  and  of  painting  and  varnishing  the  floor,  at 
75  cents  per  square  yard.  For  the  third  room  find  the  cost  of 
kalsomining  the  ceiling  at  80  cents  per  square  yard  ;  of  paper- 
ing the  walls  at  $2.50  per  double  roll,  and  of  carpeting  the  floor 
with  velvet  carpet  at  $2.25  per  yard.  For  the  fourth  room  find 
the  cost  of  plastering  walls  and  ceiling  at  65  cents  per  square 
yard  (no  allowance);  of  papering  walls  and  ceiling  at  $1.75 
per  double  roll  and  of  carpeting  the  floor  with  Moquette  carpet 
at  $1.80  per  yard.  For  the  fifth  room  find  the  cost  of  plastering 
the  walls  and  ceiling  at  55  cents  a  square  yard  (100  square  feet 
for  openings)  ;  of  papering  the  walls  at  $1.30  per  double  roll, 
and  of  carpeting  the  floor  with  Ingrain  carpet  at  $1.10  per  yard. 

From  Watson  &  White's  "Grammar  School  Arithmetic" — 
(1)  A  school-room  is  40  feet  square  and  14  feet  high.  The 
wainscoting  is  3  feet  8  inches  high,  (a)  Find  the  cost  of  lathing 
and  plastering  the  four  walls  at  $.38  per  square  yard,  making 
full  allowance  for  10  windows  4  feet  X  7Ti  feet,  and  no  allow- 
ance for  doors,  (b)  Find  the  cost  of  a  steel  ceiling  for  this 
room  at  9  cents  per  square  foot.  (2)  Measure  the  plastered 
parts  of  your  school-room  to  the  nearest  half  of  a  foot,  (a)  Find 
the  cost  of  metal  laths  at  18  cents  a  square  yard  sufficient  for 
thi<  room,  making  full  allowance  for  doors  and  windows,  (b) 
If  a  contractor  received  60  cents  per  square  yard  for  lathing 
and  plastering  the  room,  using  the  answer  to  Question  o  for  the 
cost  of  the  laths,  find  what  the  labor  and  the  remaining  mate- 
rials cost,  (c)  Find  the  cost  of  wood  laths  sufficient  for  this 
room  at  $5.75  per  thousand,  estimating  a  bundle  of  50  laths  to 
cover  2y2  square  yards.     (3)  A  room  22  feet  X  16}4  feet  and 


10  feet  high  was  papered  entirely  with  figured  wall  paper  cost- 
ing 30  cents  a  roll.  A  molding  costing  5  cents  a  linear  foot 
extended  around  the  top  of  the  wall.  Two  men  did  the  work 
in  one  day  and  received  $3.75  each,  (a)  Find  the  cost  of 
decorating  the  room,  allowing  for  one  window  Al/2  feet  by  6 
feet,  2  windows  3  feet  4  inches  by  6  feet,  and  a  baseboard  12 
inches  high,  and  estimating  a  roll  of  paper  to  cover  32  square 
feet  of  surface,  (b)  How  much  would  the  ceiling  have  cost 
if  (instead  of  being  papered,  it  had  been  covered  with  prepared 
muslin  costing  20  cents  a  square  yard  and  tinted  with  material 
costing  45  cents  and  requiring  1  day's  labor  for  two  men? 
(4)  Find  the  cost  of  decorating  a  dining  room  14  feet  by 
18  feet  and  9l/2  feet  high,  as  follows :  The  side  walls  covered 
with  plain  burlap  at  25  cents  a  square  yard;  the  ceiling  cov- 
ered with  paper  at  10  cents  a  roll,  a  roll  covering  30  square 
feet;  picture  molding  and  plate  rail  costing  $12;  water  colors, 
glue,  flour,  etc.,  $65  cents;  allowance  made  for  100  square  feet 
of  openings ;  labor,  2l/2  days  for  2  men  at  §5y2  per  day  for 
each  man. 

Insurance — At  the  age  of  21  the  annual  premium  on  a  20- 
payment  limited  life  policy  is  $28.98,  and  the  dividends  allowed 
by  a  certain  company  amount  to  $222  per  thousand  in  20  years. 
What  is  the  net  cost  of  $3,000  of  such  insurance  before  it  is 
paid  up?  At  the  age  of  21  the  annual  premium  on  a  20-year 
endowment  policy  is  $48.48  and  the  dividends  amount  to  $353 
per  thousand  during  this  period.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  paid  the  company  (less  dividends)  and  the 
amount  received  in  return  on  a  $5,000  policy?  A  young  man 
took  out  a  $5,000  20-payment  policy  20  years  ago,  paying 
$136.95  a  year.  How  much  has  he  paid  in  the  20  years?  Esti- 
mating that  the  insurance  company  has  had  the  use  of  all  this 
amount  for  the  equivalent  of  10  years,  at  4  per  cent.,  what  is 
the  total  amount  received  by  the  company  ? 

From  Appleton's  Arithmetic,  Book  III — A  house  is  insured 
against  fire  for  $3,000;  the  rate  is  $.65  per  $100  per  annum. 
What  is  the  annual  premium?  Two  annual  premiums  in  ad- 
vance usually  pay  for  3  years'  insurance.  What  is  the  amount 
paid  in  advance  for  three  years'  insurance  on  the  house? 
Mrs.  Brown  had  her  jewels  and  wardrobe  insured  against 
fire  for  $3,000 ;  the  rate  was  $.45  per  $100  per  annum.  What 
was  the  annual  premium  ?  Three  annual  premiums  in  advance 
usually  pay  for  five  years'  insurance.  What  did  Mrs.  Brown 
pay  for  five  years'  insurance? 

From  Byrncs-Richman-Roberts'  "The  Pupils  Arithmetic" — 

(1)  A  house  worth  $26,500  was  insured  for  80  per  cent,  of  its 
value  at  l-)4  per  cent,  per  annum.    Find  the  cost  of  the  policy. 

(2)  Mr.  Robinson  owns  3  houses  worth  $30,000  each.  Two 
of  the  houses  are  insured  for  75  per  cent,  of  their  value  for 
3  years  at  y2  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  third  house  is  insured 
for  80  per  cent,  of  its  value  for  three  years  at  3^  per  cent,  per 
annum.  How  much  did  the  three  insurance  policies  cost  Mr. 
Robinson?  (3)  Mr.  Walsh  owns  a  house  worth  $50,000.  He 
had  it  insured  for  80  per  cent,  of  its  value  for  3  years  at  134 
per  cent,  per  annum.  When  the  policy  expired,  he  took  out 
another  policy  for  3  years  for  80  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
house.  On  this  policy  the  rate  was  2y2  per  cent,  per  annum. 
How  much  more  did  the  second  policy  cost  than  the  first? 

Life  Insurance  (rates  depend  upon  age) — Whole  Life 
Policy,  $19.62  annually  (age  22)  ;  20- Year  Life  Policy.  $29.84- 
annually    (age   25)  ;   20-Year  Endowment    Folic}-.  $48.62  an- 
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Triangle  Plays 
Marvels  Of  Production 

TRIANGLE  PLAYS  are  the  very  latest  word  in  the  production  of  motion  pictures.  They 
show  you  miles  upon  miles  of  wonderful  natural  country ;  peoples  you  have  read  about  only  in 
books.  They  are  not  limited  by  the  width  or  depth  of  a  wooden  platform ;  the  whole  world  is 
their  stage  and  their  geography  is  only  limited  by  the  resources  of  this  planet. 

They  don't  hold  you  to  one  set  of  emotions,  either,  but  rush  you  through  the  gamut  of  them 
all.  They  give  you  comedy,  tragedy,  laughter,  tears,  sympathetic  smiles  and  tense  drama,  all  in 
rapid  succession.  Their  magic  carries  you  delightfully  through  space  and  time.  You  spend  an 
hour  among  the  marvels  of  the  beautiful  north — its  ice  and  snow  and  wonderful  scenery.  Then 
whisk,  you  are  on  the  blazing  Mexican  battlefields  holding  your  breath  as  a  horde  of  savage  soldiers 
descends  on  a  defenseless  city.  Another  change,  and  you  roar  with  laughter  at  the  ridiculous 
complications  of  some  rip-roaring,  swift-moving,  side-splitting  Keystone  Comedy. 

If  you  haven't  already  seen  these  wonderful  plays,  take  the  first  opportunity  and  go  over  to  the 
Knickerbocker  Theatre.     There  are  two  performances  daily  and  Sunday,  2  and  8  p.  m. 

Knickerbocker   Theatre 
Broadway  and  38th  Street 


nually  (age  30)  ;  Burglary  Insurance,  1  year,  $12.50;  3  years, 
$37.50  less  10  per  cent.  Using  the  above  rates,  find  the  cost  of 
premiums  on  the  following  policies :  A  policy  of  burglary  in- 
surance for  $5,000  for  1  year;  a  policy  of  burglary  insurance 
for  $5,000  for  3  years.  A  man  takes  out  a  whole  life  insurance 
policy  for  $8,000.  How  much  does  he  pay  in  premiums  in 
5  years  ?  In  10  years  ?  A  man  takes  out  a  20-year  life  insur- 
ance policy  for  $10,000.  How  much  does  he  pay  in  premiums 
in  20  years?  A  man  takes  out  a  20-year  endowment  policy 
for  $12,000.  How-  much  does  he  pay  in  premiums  in  5  years? 
In  9  years? 

From  Preston-Ste-vens'  "Standard  Arithmetic" — (1)  A 
man  takes  out  burglary  insurance  for  $1,500,  the  rate  being 
lyi  per  cent,  per  annum.  What  does  it  cost  him  per  year 
to  carry  this  insurance?  (2)  A  dealer  insures  a  cargo  of  wheat 
valued  at  $18,000  for  %  of  its  value,  paying  $15  per  $1,000 
for  the  trip.  What  does  the  insurance  cost  him?  (3)  A  man 
secured  a  health  policy  that  would  pay  him  $30  per  week  in 
case  of  sickness.  This  insurance  cost  him  $50  per  year.  Dur- 
ing 3  years  he  was  sick  three  weeks  in  all,  and  drew  his  full 
insurance  during  that  time.  What  was  the  net  cost  to  him 
for  his  protection? 

Comparison — (1)  If  one  laborer  can  shovel  a  cubic  yard  of 
earth  into  a  car  in  30  minutes,  how  long  will  it  take  him  to 
load  a  car?  How  long  will  it  take  15  men?  (Editor  will 
oblige  with  dimensions  of  car — Yes?)  (2)  How  many  cars 
of  the  above  dimensions  will  it  take  to  remove  the  earth  from 
the  tunnel  mentioned  in  previous  example?  (Once  again, 
dear  Editor.)  How  many  trains  of  9  cars  each?  Allowing 
30  feet  for  the  total  length  of  a  car,  how  long  a  train  of  cars 


would  be  needed?  (3)  If  one  laborer  can  remove  the  earth 
from  a  space  20  feet  long  6  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep  in  a  day, 
how  long  will  it  take  100  men  to  remove  the  earth  from  the 
tunnel  above  mentioned?  (4)  If  a  laborer  is  paid  at  the  rate 
of  10  cents  a  load  (cubic  yard)  of  earth  removed,  what  will 
he  earn  in  a  day,  removing  the  amount  specified  in  previous 
example?  (5)  In  the  first  great  subway  of  New  York  City 
9,733  cubic  yards  of  brick  were  used.  Taking  the  size  of 
the  brick  as  8J4  inches  X  4  inches  X  2  inches,  how  many 
bricks  were  used? 

From  Bymes-Richman-Roberts'  "The  Pupils'  Arithmetic" — ■ 
(1)  Find  the  cost  of  digging  a  cellar  25  feet  by  10  feet  and 
4  feet  deep,  at  75  cents  a  cubic  yard.  (2)  Find  the  cost  of 
carting  away  the  excavated  earth  at  25  cents  a  cartload,  each 
cart  holding  1*4  cubic  yards. 

From  Preston-Stevens'  "Standard  Arithmetic" — (1)  How 
many  cubic  yards  of  earth  will  be  removed  in  digging  a  cellar 
24  feet  wide,  40  feet  long,  and  6  feet  deep?  (2)  How  many 
cubic  yards  of  earth  will  be  needed  to  raise  the  surface  of  a 
lawn  6  inches,  if  the  lawn  is  30  feet  wide  and  36  feet  long? 
(3)  My  sleeping  room  is  10  feet  long,  9  feet  high,  and  8  feet 
wide.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  air  does  it  contain  ?  (4)  What 
will  it  cost  to  excavate  a  cellar  10  meters  long,  9  meters  wide, 
and  1.75  meters  deep,  at  25  cents  a  cubic  meter?  (5)  I  low 
many  cubic  yards  of  earth  will  have  to  be  removed  to  dig  a 
cellar  12  meters  long,  4  meters  wide,  and  2  meters  deep?  (6) 
How  many  cubic  meters  of  earth  will  have  to  be  removed  to 
dig  a  cellar  15  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  deep? 

From  Preston-Stevens'  "Standard  Arithmetic" — Taxes— 
(1)  The  tax  rate  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  recently  an-. 
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nounced  as  1.55408  per  centum.  At  that  rate  tind  the  tax  on 
property  assessed  for  $5,400.  (2)  The  tax  rate  in  the  city  of 
New  York  in  1900  was  2.32113  per  centum.  Find  the  tax  on 
property  assessed  for  $7,500  at  that  rate.  (3)  Find  the  tax 
on  $6,000  at  5.1 4  mills  on  a  dollar.  (4)  In  a  certain  city  the 
tax  rate  in  1908  was  $1.43  on  $100,  and  in  1909  it  was  1.25 
per  cent.  What  was  the  difference  in  the  tax  to  be  paid  by  a 
man  whose  property  was  assessed  each  year  for  $3,000?  (5) 
A  shipment  of  silk  from  France,  weighing  300  pounds  and 
costing  2,700  francs,  was  taxed  at  New  York  Customs  40  cents 
a  pound  specific  duty,  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  How  much 
duty  was  charged?  (6)  Find  the  duty  on  200  yards  of  woolen 
goods,  imported  from  England,  and  invoiced  at  7s.  2d.  per 
yard,  and  weighing  \]/\  pounds  to  the  yard,  the  duty  being 
44  cents  per  pound  and  55  per  cent.  (7)  A  man  buys  books 
in  London  for  £10  and  ships  them  to  Boston.  What  duty 
will  be  charged,  the  rate  being  25  per  cent.? 

From  Smith's  "Advanced  Arithmetic" — Bins,  tanks,  etc. — 
Express  in  bushels  the  volume  of  a  bin  6  feet  by  4  feet  by  3  feet 
nches,  allowing  2,150  cubic  inches  to  the  bushel.  Allow- 
ing 231  cubic  inches  to  the  gallon,  how  many  gallons  in  a 
watering  trough  that  is  6  feet  long  and  16  inches  wide,  the 
ratio  of  its  depth  to  its  width  being  3:4?  A  bin  21  feet  6 
inches  long  and  10  feet  wide  is  filled  with  wheat  to  the  depth 
of  5  feet.     What  is  the  wheat  worth  at  80  cents  a  bushel? 

From  Byrnes-Richman-Roberts'  "'The  Pupils'  Arithmetic" — 
Find  the  number  of  gallons  that  can  be  stored  in  the  following 
cistern- :  15  feet  X  5  feet  X  2  feet  6  inches;  6  feet  X  4  feet 
X  4  feet ;  3  feet  X  5  feet  X  3  feet ;  2  feet  6  inches  X  3  feet 
6  inches  X  2  feet.  Find  the  number  of  bushels  that  can  be 
stored  in  the  following  bins:  2  feet  X  3  feet  X  9  inches; 
10  feet  X  3  feet  X  12  inches;  8  feet  X  71/,  feet  X  8  feet; 
4  feet  X  3  feet  3  inches  X  2  feet.  How  many  gallons  will  a 
vat  hold  that  is  4  feet  square  and  12  inches  high? 

From  Watson  &  White's  "Grammar  School  Arithmetic" — 
I  1  i  Find  in  gallons  the  capacity  of  a  cistern  11  feet  square 
and  6  feet  deep.  (2)  A  cellar  35  feet  long  and  21  feet  wide 
was  flooded,  during  a  storm,  to  a  depth  of  3  feet  8  inches. 
What  was  the  cost  of  pumping  out  the  water  at  $.03  a  barrel  ? 
(3)1  have  in  my  attic  a  rectangular  copper  water  tank  14  feet 
by  9  feet,  into  which  the  rain-water  from  the  roof  is  carried. 
During  a  shower,  the  tank  was  filled  to  a  depth  of  11  inches. 
I  low  many  barrels  of  water  ran  into  it? 

From  Preston-Stevens'  "Advanced  Arithmetic" — (1)  How 
many  bushels  of  grain  will  a  bin  hold  whose  inside  dimensions 
are  A]/2  feet  by  3  feet  by  8  feet?  (2)  How  many  gallons  of 
water  will  a  tank  contain  that  is  4  feet  long,  3J/2  feet  wide,  and 
18  inches  deep?  (3)  In  a  tank  which  is  4  feet  wide  and  6  feet 
long  the  water  is  9  inches  deep.  How  many  gallons  of  water 
in  the  tank?  (4)  How  much  water  will  a  cistern  hold  which 
is  cylindrical  and  4  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  deep?  (5) 
How  much  water  will  a  cylindrical  boiler,  such  as  is  used  in 
kitchens,  hold,  if  it  is  12  inches  in  diameter  and  5  feet  in 
length?  (6)  The  water  in  a  well  which  is  cylindrical  in  shape 
and  3  feet  in  diameter,  is  10  feet  deep.  How  many  barrels 
of  water  in  the  well  ? 

ARITHMETIC— 6B 

(Continued  from  page  172.) 
square  rod,  and  sold  it  at  2  cents  a  square  foot.     Find  his 


profit — Stone  Mills  Arithmetic  Advanced,  page  9.  A  lot  108 
feet  by  75  feet  is  sold  at  I2y2  cents  a  square  foot.  How  much 
is  received  for  it  ? 

Cubic — Contents — Find  the  volumes  of  these  rectangular 
prisms:  6  feet  X  5  feet  X  7  feet;  2  feet  X  15  inches  X  9 
inches;  \]/2  yards  X  V/2  feet  X  18  inches;  27  inches  X  1J4 
feet  X  15  inches;  2.5  feet  X  2.5  feet  X  2.5  feet.  How  many 
cubic  feet  in  a  stone  step  4  feet  long,  15  inches  wide,  and  8 
inches  high?  A  camphor  chest  4  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide 
stands  2  feet  6  inches  high.  Find  its  volume.  A  stone  pillar 
is  2y2  feet  square  and  %l/2  feet  high.  What  is  its  volume? — 
Morey's  Higlier  Arithmetic,  pages  68  and  69.  What  is  the 
volume  of  a  rectangular  solid  14  inches  in  high,  15  inches 
wide,  and  16  inches  long?  How  many  cubic  inches  in  a  stone 
2  feet  by  4  feet  by  6  feet?  What  will  it  cost  to  dig  a  cellar  35 
feet  long,  22  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  deep,  at  $.25  for  the  removal 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  earth?  Find  the  cost  of  digging  a  cellar  50 
feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  Sl/2  feet  deep,  at  %\l/2  per  cubic  yard. — 
Lippincott's  Practical  Arithmetic,  page  168. 

Business  Forms — Checks — Hoyt  &  Peet  Everyday 
Arithmetic,  Book  3,  Part  6,  page  26;  Nichols'  New  Graded 
Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Book  7,  page  114;  Morey's  Higher 
Arithmetic,  page  210.  Cash  and  Personal  Accounts — Hoyt  & 
Peet  Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  3,  Part  6,  pages  16-18, 
Morey's  Higher  Arithmetic,  page  17;  Appleton  Arithmetics, 
Third  Book,  page  140. 

ARITHMETIC— 7A 
{Continued  from  page  174.) 
The  tax  rate  is  13  mills.  How  much  tax  must  be  paid  on 
property  assessed  at  $12,000?  A  man's  property  is  assessed 
at  $6,500  and  the  rate  is  3  mills  on  a  dollar.  Find  the  amount 
of  his  tax,  if  he  is  allowed  2  per  cent  for  payment  before  a 
certain  date. — Nichols'  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic, 
Book  7,  pages  104  and  105. 

Interest — Find  the  interest  of:  $27.36  from  July  12,  1897, 
to  September  15,  1898,  at  5  per  cent.;  $526  from  November  10, 
1S98,  to  June  16,  1900,  at  7  per  cent.— Lippincott's  Practical 
Arithmetic,  page  255.  Find  the  interest  on  :  $840  at  6  per  cent, 
from  October  3,  1914  to  June  1,  1915 ;  $945  at  5  per  cent,  from 
June  2,  1912,  to  May  1,  1915  ;  $1,020  at  4  per  cent,  from  October 
2,  1913,  to  January  9,  1916;  $672  at  3  per  cent,  from  November 
16,  1912,  to  July  7,  1914. 

Measurements — Metric — Change  400  yards  to  meters. 
Change  864  liters  to  quarts.  The  distance  between  two  cities 
is  846  kilometers.  How  many  miles  is  this?  A  chest  of  tea 
weighs  10  kilograms.  What  is  the  weight  in  pounds  of  35 
chests  of  tea? 

Foreign  Money — Find  the  values  in  dollars  and  cents  of 
the  following:  £140,  £500,  £8  12s.,  £5  8s.  6d..  10s.  6d. 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  buy  a  bill  of  goods  amounting 
to  £1,250  15s.  How  much  American  money  do  they  pay  in 
settlement  of  the  bill?  John  Wanamaker,  New  York,  buys 
goods  in  Paris  amounting  to  1,054  fr.  50c.  How  much  Ameri- 
can money  does  it  take  to  pay  the  bill?  Three  tickets  from 
Liverpool  to  London  cost  £3  5s.    How  many  dollars  was  this? 

Square — Areas — 6  square  rods  4  square  yards  5  square 
feet  to  square  feet;  8  square  yards  3  square  feet  100  square 
inches   to   square   inches.     Reduce   to   higher   denominations: 
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16,567  square  feet;  39,725  square  inches;  17,188  square  yards; 
944,720  square  inches.  How  many  square  feet  on  the  side  of 
a  barn  60  feet  6  inches  long  by  22  feet  4  inches  high? — 
Advanced  Practical  Arithmetic,  pages  168  and  202. 

Business  Forms — Orders — Appleton  Arithmetics,  Third 
Book,  page  136.  Cash  and  Personal  Accounts. — Hoyt  and 
Peet  Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  3,  Part  6,  pages  16-18; 
Morey's  Higlier  Arithmetic,  page  17;  Appleton  Arithmetics, 
Third  Book,  page  140. 

Equations — Statement  of  problems  in  the  form  of  equations. 
In  a  class  of  54  pupils,  there  are  twice  as  many  boys  as  girls. 
How  many  are  there  of  each?  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  78. 
One  is  five  times  as  large  as  the  other.  What  are  the  numbers  ? 
156  is  equal  to  seven  times  a  number  added  to  five  times  the 
same  number.  Find  the  number. — Walsh's  New  Grammar 
School  Arithmetic,  Part  2,  pages  416  and  417. 

FIFTH  MONTH. 
Integers,  Fractions  and  Decimals — Addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division.  Percentage.  Profit  and  Loss — 
Cases  I.  II  and  III.  Commission — Cases  I,  II  and  III.  Dis- 
count— Case  I.  Taxes — Case  I.  Interest — Finding  interest 
for  years  and  months.  Measurements — Metric  equivalents. 
Problems.  Foreign  money  equivalents.  Problems.  Cubic. 
Contents.  Problems — Applied  to  measurements  and  per- 
centage. Integers,  Fractions  and  Decimals — Practice  in  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication  and  division. 

ARITHMETIC— 7B 

{Continued  from  page  176.) 
How  much  money  is  credited  to  Mr.  King  through  payments 


of  money  and  through  merchandise?  What  other  item  ap- 
pears on  the  credit  side  of  the  account?  What  does  this  item 
represent?  Why  did  Mr.  Watson  make  this  entry  in  the 
account?  What  other  entry  did  he  make?  Where  did  he 
make  it?    Why? 

If  during  the  month,  Mr.  Watson  had  bought  $20  worth  of 
goods,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  shown  jn  the  account,  how 
would  the  account  have  stood  then?  In  whose  favor  would 
the  account  have  shown  a  balance?  How  would  this  balance 
have  been  entered?  Why?  A  personal  account  may  have 
either  a  debit  or  a  credit  balance. 

Make  out  the  following  personal  accounts  and  balance 
them:  1.  Mr.  Johnson's  account  with  Mr.  King  for  April 
(opening  with  a  debit  balance  of  $18.02  as  shown  in  model). 
During  the  month  Mr.  King  bought  groceries  as  follows : 
April  7,  $4.25;  April  9,  $1.34;  April  17,  $2.20;  April  24,  $6.18. 
During  the  same  time  he  sold  Mr.  Johnson  dry  goods  as  fol- 
lows :  April  16,  $25.75  ;  April  21,  $4.85  ;  April' 27,  $9.10.  On 
April  4,  he  paid  $15  "on  account"  and  on  April  7,  $3.02. 

2.  Albert  Welsh's  account  with  Mary  Gray  for  the  month 
of  September,  1913.  At  different  times  during  the  month  she 
bought  goods  amounting  to  $5.23,  $11.50,  $1.18,  $6.98,  $2.55. 
During  the  month  she  made  the  following  payments:  $10,  $5, 
$5.  (In  supplying  dates,  the  purchases  should  come  before  the 
payments,  as  Mary  Gray  would  not  be  apt  to  pay  money  on 
account  before  she  owed  it).  3.  An  account  with  a  grocer 
with  whom  you  deal,  showing  10  purchases  and  3  payments. 
4.  An  account  with  a  dealer  in  dry  goods,  for  clothing  for 
yourself.  5.  Make  out  an  account  of  ten  transactions  be- 
tween yourself  and  one  of  your  classmates.     First  make  out 
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the  account  you  would  keep,  then  the  account  he  would  keep. 
Balance  them  both  and  compare  them.  6.  Suppose  yourself 
in  account  with  your  father.  Make  out  your  account  for 
five  sums  of  money  received  from  him  and  three  payments  in 
services  rendered  by  you,  such  as  running  errands,  chopping 
wood,  etc.  Make  out  his  account  with  you.  Balance  each 
account. 

FIFTH  MONTH. 

New  (Optional) :  Simple  equations.  Solution  of  problems 
by  use  of  equations.  Addition  of  positive  and  negative  terms. 
Transposition  of  terms.  Clearing  of  fractions.  General 
review. 

Algebraic  Equations — Walsh  —  Preliminary  Exercises: 
Tell  what  x  may  stand  for,  and  write  in  a  short  way  each  of 
the  following:  (1)  A  number  increased  by  5  equals  7  (x  + 
5  =  7).  (2)6  is  added  to  a  number.  The  sum  is  9.  (3)  4  is 
subtracted  from  a  number  and  leaves  1.  (4)  12  diminished 
by  a  number  has  8  for  a  remainder.  (5)  If  William  should 
add  5  mar!  '.js  to  the  number  he  now  has,  he  would  have 
15  marbles.  (6)  If  Kate  spends  10  cents,  she  will  have  15 
cents  left. 

Algebraic  Equations — Walsh — Write  in  a  short  way,  and 
tell  what  x  stands  for.  (1)  11  times  a  number  =  121.  (2)  A 
butcher  receives  84  cents  for  a  piece  of  meat  at  12  cents  a 
pound.  (3)  2j/£  yards  of  muslin  cost  25  cents.  (4)  A  lady 
paid  40  cents  for  3  spools  of  black  thread  and  2  spools  of  white 
thread  at  the  same  price  per  spool.  (5)  A  man  worked  by  the 
day  10  days  on  my  barn  and  8  days  on  my  house.  For  all  this 
work  he  received  $36. 

Algebraic  Equations :  Where  no  coefficient  is  expressed, 
1  is  understood.  Thus  x  =  l.r.  Where  no  sign  is  expressed, 
plus  is  understood.  Quantities  with  a  plus  sign  expressed  or 
understood,  are  called  positive  quantities.  Quantities  like 
— $5,  — 17,  — 2x,  are  called  negative  quantities.  ( — $5  means 
a  man  owes  $5.)  Addition  of  positive  and  negative  quanti- 
ties :  On  Monday  an  agent  makes  $6  above  expenses ;  on 
Tuesday,  — S3;  on  Wednesday,  $4;  on  Thursday,  $8;  on  Fri- 
day, — $2 ;  on  Saturday,  $7.  Adding  the  positive  quantities, 
$6,  $4,  $8  and  $7,  we  get  $25.  Adding  the  negative  quanti- 
ties, — $3  and  — $2,  we  get  — $5.  Adding  $25  and  — $5,  we 
get  $20  for  the  result.  (1)  Separate  116  into  two  parts,  one 
of  which  shall  be  three  times  the  other.  (2)  Two  boys  dug 
160  clams.  If  one  dug  three  times  as  many  as  the  other,  how 
many  do  each  get?  (3)  Two  boys  bought  a  boat  for  $45. 
One  furnished  4  times  as  much   n  the  other.     How 

much  did  each  furnish  ?  (4)  During  the  summer,  they  earned 
$52.50  by  renting  the  boat.  Find  the  amount  of  rent  due  each 
boy.  (5)  Messrs.  Jones,  Hollis  and  Frye  invested  $225,000 
in  a  line  of  steamboats.  Mr.  Hollis  invested  3  times  as  much 
as  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Frye  5  times  as  much  as  .Mr.  Jones. 
How  much  did  each  invest? 

Transposition :  By  transposing  we  mean  bringing  the  un- 
known quantities  (.r)  to  one  side  of  the  equation,  and  the 
known  quantities  to  the  other.  In  bringing  a  quantity  from 
one  side  of  the  equation  to  the  other,  the  sign  of  the  quantity 
is  changed. 

ARITHMETIC— 5A 

(Continued  from  page  166.) 

He  spent  $i  of  it  for  a  house  and  lot  and  with  the  remainder  he  bought 

furniture.     Cost   of  furniture?     $750.     (4)  A  man  had  $1,640  in   the 


bank.  He  withdrew  lA\  of  it  at  one  time,  ]/=,  of  the  remainder  at  another 
time  and  J4  of  what  still  remained  at  another  time.  What  was  left  in 
the  bank?    $961.     (5)  Divide  H  of  $60,800  equally  among  75  persons. 

$608. 

Miscellaneous  Problems  Involving  Denominate  Numbers — (1) 
Change  3,784  square  inches  to  square  feet.  Leave  the  remainder  in 
square  inches  26  5/18  square  feet  or  26  square  feet.  40  square  inches. 
(2)  How  many  rods  in  %  of  a  mile?  (200)  (3)  Find  the  area  of  a 
field  132  rods  long,  87^6  rods  wide.  11,533^  square  rods.  (4)  Area 
of  a  plot  of  ground  163  5/7  yards  long  and  86  yards  wide?  14.079  3/7 
square  yards.     (5)   In  6,987  minutes  how  many  hours?     116  9/20. 

Miscellaneous — Oral  Problems — Denominate  Numbers — (1)  How 
many  minutes  in  3]/2  hours?  210  minutes.  (2)  What  4  months  have 
30  days?  (3)  How  many  hours  in  a  week?  168  hours.  (4)  Cost  of  6 
dozen  pens  at  25  cents  a  dozen?  $150.  (5)  How  many  eggs  in  6J4 
dozen?  81  eggs.  (6)  90  eggs  are  how  many  dozen?  7*4  dozen.  (7) 
Ounces  in  4yi  pounds?  72  ounces.  (8)  Cost  of  a  pound  of  candy  at 
5  cents  an  ounce?  80  cents.  (9)  How  many  pounds  in  34  of  a  hundred- 
weight?    75  pounds.     (10)   In  8,000  pounds,  how  many  tons?     4. 

ARITHMETIC— 3A 

(Continued  from  page  158.) 

and  Pcct's  Everyday  Arithmetic— Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.  "A  Card 
Game."  A  number  is  chosen  to  be  added  or  subtracted  to  each  of  the 
numbers  on  the  cards  below.  The  children  stand  near  their  desks  one 
row  at  a  time.  The  teacher  holds  the  cards  and,  as  she  exposes  them 
to  view,  calls  upon  each  child  in  turn  to  add  the  number  chosen  to  each 
of  the  two  numbers  on  the  card,  or  to  subtract  it  from  each.  If  a 
child's  work  is  correct  he  takes  his  seat;  but  if  he  fails  he  must  stand 
until  he  has  given  the  correct  answer  when  another  fails.  To 
make  this  game  a  contest,  count  the  number  of  correct  answers  for 
each  row  of  children,  writing  the  score  on  the  black  board. 

To  play  this  game  with  the  number  3  study  the  cards  below  in  this 
way:  Add  3  to  each  number;  then  subtract  3  from  each.  Other  games 
on  pages  16,  19,  62,  89,  of  the  same  book,  are  not  only  useful  for  addi- 
tion, but  also  are  easily  adapted  in  a  way  that  will  be  found  helpful  in 
giving  pupils  the  necessary  mastery  of  the  multiplication  combinations. 

Subtraction — Drills  as  those  taken  from  page  39,  Book  I,  Part  I, 
The  Pupil's  Arithmetic — Macmillau  Co. 

Measurement — General  drill— Abundant  exercises  should  be  given 
to  increase  accuracy  and  rapidity.  Some  may  be  taken  from  pages  9 
and  10  of  No.  I  of  Thorndikc's  Exercises  in  Arithmetic — A.  G.  Seiler. 

Fractions— Association  of  fourths  and  eights.  Review  work  of 
fifteenth  week.  For  more  problems  using  ]/2,  J4,  Y%,  see  3B  work.  On 
page  135,  Part  II,  of  Walsh's  Primary  Arithmetic,  are  3  prisms  neatly 
separated  into  halves,  fourths,  thirds,  accompanied  with  the  following 
statements  and  examples.  1.  When  a  thing  is  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  each  part  is  called  a  half,  l/2.  2.  When  a  thing  is  divided  into 
four  equal  parts,  each  part  is  called  a  fourth,  '4.  3.  When  a  thing  is 
divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  each  part  is  called  an  eighth,  yi.  4. 
How  many  halves  in  a  pie?  How  many  fourths  in  a  pie?  How  many 
eighths  in  a  pie?  On  page  47  of  Book  III,  Nichols'  New  Graded 
Arithmetic — Thompson  Brown  Co. — are  an  oblong,  a  square,  a  circle, 
an  octagon,  all  divided  into  eighths  accompanied  by  the  following:  1. 
Into  how  many  equal  parts  is  each  of  these  figures  divided?  2.  Each 
part  is  called  one  eighth  and  is  written  '  s.  3.  Indicate  4/8  of  the 
rectangle.    How  many  parts  are  there  in  4/8  of  the  rectangle.    4.  Four 

parts  are  half  or  eighths  of  the  rectangle.     5.  How  many 

parts  in  2/8  of  the  rectangle.  6.  Two  eighths  of  a  rectangle  is  also 
equal  to fourth  of  it. 

Problems — Oral — The  following  are  taken  from  page  121-2, 
Elementary  Book,  The  Alexander  Dewey  Arithmetics — Longmans. 
Green  &  Co.  1.  Albert's  kite  cost  56  cents  and  his  marbles  5  cents. 
How  much  did  both  cost?  2.  In  our  room  are  33  pupils.  This  is  8 
less  than  the  number  in  the  next  room.  How  many  pupils  in  the  next 
room?  3.  I  have  3  quarters  and  a  dime.  How  much  money  have  I? 
4.  John's  pony  cost  $45,  which  was  $6  more  than  his  cart  cost.  How 
much  did  the  cart  cost?  5.  Mother  Bunny  had  three  broods  of  rabbits 
in  one  summer.  The  rabbits  jumped  out  of  their  nests  and  began  to 
run   in  exactly  two   weeks.     How   many   days   old   were   they  ?     7.  A 
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smart  rabbit  hopped  25  feet,  while  his  mother  watched  him.  Each  of 
his  hops  was  S  feet  long.  How  many  hops  did  he  take?  8.  How 
many  quart  bags  can  be  filled  from  48  pints  of  peanuts?  9.  The  clerk 
in  the  post  office  gave  me  ten  2-cent  stamps  and  $.80  in  change.  How 
much  money  had  I  given  him?  10.  I  have  $80  in  two  banks.  Five 
dollars  is  in  the  first  bank.     How  much  is  in  the  second? 

Problems — Written — The  following  are  taken  from  pages  62-63, 
Part  I,  Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic — D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  1. 
There  are  5  houses  in  a  row  and  each  house  has  16  windows.  How 
many  windows  are  there  in  all?  2.  A  man  buys  a  cow  for  $90.  How 
many  $5  bills  will  pay  for  the  cow?  3.  Harry  has  3  twenty-five-cent 
pieces  in  his  bank.  How  much  money  has  he?  4.  If  a  girl  went  to 
school  21  days  each  month  for  4  months,  how  many  days  would  she  go 
to  school?  5.  90  boys  belong  to  a  certain  school.  IS  are  absent.  How 
many  are  present?  6.  At  2  for  a  cent,  how  much  will  48  peaches  cost? 
7.  Henry,  James  and  Thomas  have  27  marbles  each.  How  many 
marbles  did  the  3  children  have?  8.  A  man  divided  60  cherries  equally 
among  4  boys.  How  many  did  each  receive?  9.  If  we  spell  IS  minutes 
a  day,  how  many  minutes  do  we  spell  in  a  week  of  S  days?  10.  A 
woman  bought  a  $5  shawl  and  gave  the  storekeeper  a  $100  dollar  bill. 
How  much  change  did  she  receive? 

TWENTIETH  WEEK. 

ORAL— 1.  Reading  Numbers  to  10,000.  2.  Roman  Numerals 
through  XX.  3.  Counting  by  2's  and  3,  beginning  with  any  digit.  4. 
Addition— 1-9  added  to  1-100.  5.  Subtraction— Minuends  to  100;  either 
of  the  other  two  numbers  to  10.  6.  Multiplication  and  Division  as  in 
the  preceding  week.  7.  Measurement — Miscellaneous  problems.  8. 
Fractions— y2,  %,  Vz,  Ys,  1/10  of  multiples  of  2,  4,  3,  5  and  10  re- 
spectively. 9.  Problems — Involving  one  operation.  10.  Terms — Recog- 
nizing and  naming  sum,  difference,  product. 

WRITTEN— 1.  Writing  Numbers— To  10,000.  Dollars  and  cents 
in  decimal  form.  2.  Addition — See  18th  week.  3.  Subtraction — As  in 
previous  weeks.  4.  Multiplication  and  Division — See  17th  week.  5. 
Problems—  See  19th  week.    6.  Signs h  —,  X,  -f-.  =,  $,  c. 


Thomas  X.  Hinds,  General  Manager, 

for  Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge. 

IMPORTANT    NOTICE 

In  order  to  facilitate  prompt  replies  to  your  communications 

intended  for  us,  please  be  careful  to  address  us  as  follows: — 

Hinds,   Noble  &  Eldredge,  30  Irving  Place.   X.   Y.,  and  not 

Hinds  &  Noble,  or  their  successors,  Xoble  &  Xoble,  33  West 

15th  street,  as  we  have  absolutely  no  connection  with  that  firm. 

We  are  exclusively  publishers  and  do  not  deal  in  books  of  other 

publishers,  new  or  secondhand. 
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ETHICAL  STORIES  FOR  THE  FIRST  TWO  YEARS 

(Continued  from  page  154.) 
out    of   sight.      Ralph    and    his   sisters   were   sorry    he   had 
frightened  the  pretty  bird. 

The  Cheerful  Candle.  (Cheerfulness  and  Unselfish- 
ness. Part  I. — Two  white  candles  were  in  a  box  with  some 
colored  candles.  They  began  to  talk  together.  One  little 
white  candle  said,  "I  suppose  when  we  are  put  on  the  Christ- 
mas tree  with  these  other  pretty  candles  no  one  will  care  to 
look  at  us.  Maybe  we'll  be  put  at  the  back  of  the  tree.  If 
I'm  put  there  I  won't  shine  at  all." 

"Why,  how  naughty  you  are,"  answered  the  other  white 
candle.  "I  don't  care  where  they  put  me,  I'm  going  to  shine 
as  bright  as  I  can  for  the  children." 

Part  II. — Soon  a  gentleman  came  into  the  store  and  bought 
the  box  of  candles.  He  took  it  to  a  hall  where  there  was  a 
Christmas  tree.  The  two  white  candles  were  put  at  the 
back  of  the  tree.  When  the  candles  were  lit,  one  little  white 
candle  tried  to  go  out.  but  it  could  not;  the  other  shone 
its  very  best.  "Oh,  see !"  said  a  little  girl,  "this  white  candle 
shines  brighter  than  any  other  candle  on  the  tree." 

"So  it  does,"  said  the  gentleman  ;  "let's  put  it  at  the  top 
of  the  tree.  It  is  such  a  cheerful  little  candle  it  looks  like  a 
star  shining."  So  the  little  white  candle  had  the  best  place 
on  the  tree  because  it  tried  to  do  its  best. 

2A 

21.  Sammy's  Disobedience.  (Duty  to  Parents.) — Sammy 
and  Dick  were  brothers.  You  would  have  loved  Sammy 
had  you  known  him.  He  was  such  a  kind,  gentle  little 
fellow  you  could  not  have  helped  it. 

A  railroad  had  been  built  through  the  town  on  a  level 


with  the  street.  The  children  were  wild  with  delight.  There 
was  nothing  to  keep  the  children  out  of  danger  but  the 
watchfulness  of  their  parents. 

One  day  the  little  boys'  parents  had  to  go  out,  and  their 
sister  was  told  to  mind  the  little  ones.  She  had  to  watch 
the  baby,  too;  so  she  soon  forgot  about  the  boys.  However, 
they  had  been  warned  to  keep  away  from  the  railroad  tracks. 

The  track  was  but  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  and 
soon  tlie  children  were  playing  near  it.  Sammy  spied  a 
milk  car  and  was  eager  to  see  what  was  inside.  The  other 
boys  asked  if  he  were  not  afraid. 

"Of  course  not,"  cried  Sammy,  "no  train  is  in  sight.  What 
can  hurt  us?  There  won't  be  a  train  here  for  ever  so  long, 
and  we'll  only  stay  here  a  little  while." 

Soon  the  children  were  playing  tag  and  did  not  hear  the 
train  coming  to  take  the  milk  car.  When  they  saw  it,  they 
rushed  out  in  wild  haste.  All  got  away  but  Sammy,  and 
in  his  fright  he  fell  beneath  the  car.  The  dreadful  wheels 
ran  over  one  of  his  legs,  and  the  poor  little  fellow  had  to 
have  it  cut  off.  When  his  leg  was  well,  school  opened,  and 
Saminy  had  to  use  a  crutch  in  order  to  get  there.  It  was 
a  sad  sight  to  see  this  boy,  once  so  bright  and  strong,  now 
pale  and  crippled. 

He  had  never  been  late  or  absent,  but  now  he  was  not 
always  well  enough  to  go,  and  sometimes  he  went  so  slowly 
with  his  crutch  that  he  was  late.  His  playmates  began  to 
neglect  him,  because  he  was  not  the  jolly  companion  he 
used  to  be. 

He  is  a  grown  man  now,  and  although  he  does  not  feel 
the  loss  of  his  leg  as  much  as  he  did  when  a  child,  his  dis- 
obedience has  darkened  his  whole  life. 


ARITHMETIC— 3B 

(Continued  from  page  160.) 

feet  have  12  cows?  7.  If  24  children  at  a  party  each  eat  }4 
pint  of  ice-cream,  how  many  pints  will  they  all  eat?  8.  How 
many  oranges  in  a  box  containing  5  dozen  ?  9.  A  woman  pays 
$18  for  material  for  a  dress  and  $6  for  making  it.  How  much 
does  the  dress  cost?  10.  T  pay  10  cents  for  Y4  pound  of 
candy.  How  much  do  I  pay  for  Yz  pound?  The  foregoing 
were  taken  from  pages  73-74,  Book  I,  Walsh's  New  Primary 
Arithmetic — D.  C.  Heath  and  Co. 

Addition— Use  charts  of  weeks  10,  13,  17.  Add :  $342.42 
+  27.92  +  31.82  +  61.49  +  827.30;  $426.26  +  290.30  + 
320.30  +  42.87  +  67.42 ;  $329.30  -f  49.30  +  67.29 .+  9.37  + 
402.72 ;  $298.75  +  32.78  +  62.96  +  34.21  +  293.48;  $129.30 
+  472.63  +  87.96  +  54.98  +  209.00. 

Subtraction — Use  charts  recommended  in  previous  weeks. 

Multiplication— 642  X  18 :  759  X  36 ;  496  X  58 ;  728  X  45  ; 
836  X  28 ;  904  X  75 ;  $16.07  X  86 ;  $76.98  X  83 ;  $49.67  X  76 ; 
$80.09  X  58.  In  a  certain  example  the  multiplicand  is  642,  the 
multiplier  is  18.    What  is  the  product? 

Division — The  good  diagram  may  be  taken  from  page  151, 
Part  I.  Appleton's  Primary  Arithmetic — D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Divide  every  number  in  each  row  by  the  first  number  in  each 
row.  Division  within  multiples  of  the  tables  should  also  be 
associated  with  concrete  problems. 

Problems — Written — From  page  41,  Book  I,  IV entworth 
and  Smith's  Arithmetic — Ginn  &  Co.  Add  the  following: 
12  feet  -f  27  feet:  34  inches  -f  22  inches:  42  yards  -f-  23 
yards;  61  feet  -f  30  feet.     Subtract  the  following:  63  —  21 ; 
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75  —  10;  57  —  22;  68  —  30.  These  are  quoted  to  show  how 
ingenious  teachers  can  easily  make  a  multitude  of  concrete 
problems  by  giving  names  to  the  abstract  numbers  used  in  all 
weeks  under  each  heading.  See  the  twentieth  week  of  3  A 
work  for  suggestions  along  this  line. 

Multiplication  and  division  examples  are  just  as  easily 
made  concrete. 

ARITHMETIC— 4A 
(Continued  from  page  162.) 
from  $1?  (10)  If  I  can  buy  7  pears  for  25  cents,  how  many 
pears  at  that  rate  can  I  buy  for  $1?     (11)  When  6  oranges 
cost  25  cents,  how  much  will  18  oranges  cost?     24  oranges? 
(12)    At  10  cents  apiece,  how  many  blank  books  can  I  buy  for 

76  cents,  and  how  many  cents  shall  I  have  remaining?  (13) 
Henry  has  48  marbles  and  Andrew  %  as  many.  How  many 
has  Andrew?  (14)  James  has  $90  in  the  bank.  He  drew  out 
3/10  of  it.  How  much  money  did  he  draw  out?  (15)  The 
sum  of  two  numbers  is  42 ;  one  is  38.  What  is  the  other  ? 
(16)  A  boy  has  3  quarters.  He  changes  them  for  nickels. 
How  many  nickels  does  he  get?  (17)  I  bought  6  yards  of 
muslin  at  8  cents  a  yard.  How  much  change  should  I  get  from 
a  half-dollar?  (18)  Find  the  cost  of  7  inches  of  wire  at  the 
rate  of  24  cents  a  foot.  (19)  A  man  raised  132  bushels  of 
wheat  on  12  acres  of  land.  How  many  bushels  to  an  acre  did 
he  raise?  (20)  A  farmer  hauled  his  grain  to  market  in  12 
loads,  9  bags  to  the  load.  How  many  bags  of  grain  did  he 
have? 

Written  Exercises—  Add :  (1)  7,428  +  2.917  +  6,418  + 
2,994  +  1,989  +  20,470.  (2)  9,605  +  10.306  +  1,278  + 
4,063  +  9,999  +  11,843.  (3)  $440.07  +  $699.70  +  $750.00 
+  $3.09  +  60.89  +  1.02  +  $98.64.     (4)   $.09  +  $.07  +  $.18 


+  $1.27  +  $300  +  $.60  +  $1.99.  (5)  144.85  +  96.72  + 
208.66  +  $96.46  +  $32.25  +  $27.01. 

Subtraction — Find  the  difference  between:  (1)  7,965  and 
1,547.  (2)  6,159  and  84.  (3)  9,000  and  2,220.  (4)  $184.95 
and  $67.97.     (5)  $700.85  and  $400.90. 

Multiplication— Multiply :  (1)  $127.35  by  12.  (2)  $863.56 
by  40.     (3)  286  by  198.     (4)  4,876  by  17.  '(5)  976  by  76. 

Division— Divide:  (1)  3,200  by  25.  (2)  3,430  by  49.  (3) 
2,905  by  12.     (4)  6,305  by  15.     (5)  1,089  by  98. 

Fractions—  Find  (1)  %  of  $965;  1/10  of  $870;  %  of  $372. 
(2)  14  of  564  ft. ;  ~/s  of  752  in. ;  7/s  of  640  mi. 

Problems — (1)  Oliver  has  "charge  of  a  newspaper  route 
having  40  customers.  How  man)-  papers  does  he  deliver  in  a 
month  of  26  days?  (2)  If  Oliver  gets  $.15  a  day  for  his  work, 
how  much  does  he  get  per  month?  per  week?  (3)  A  farmer 
had  92  acres  of  land  in  4  fields  of  equal  size.  How  many 
acres  are  there  in  3  fields?  (4)  A  man  earns  $100  a  month, 
and  spends  $79  a  month.  How  much  does  he  save  in  a  year? 
(5)  A  train  goes  40  miles  per  hour.  How  long  will  it  take  to 
go  480  miles?  (6)  A  girl  gave  a  $5-bill  in  payment  for  four 
75-cent  dolls.  How  much  change  did  she  receive?  (7)  \ 
farmer  has  42  pigs.  He  keeps  29  of  them  and  sells  the  others 
at  $5  each.  How  much  does  he  receive  for  the  pigs  he  sells? 
(8)  How  many  dollars  will  a  woman  pay  for  6  pairs  of  shoes 
at  $3  per  pair,  and  a  coat  at  $12  ? 

General  Reviczt' — (1)  Drills  and  oral  problems  taken  from 
Graded  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  4th  Year,  1st  Half — 7»rv- 
O'Connnll-Shallozv.  (2)  Oral  problems  taken  from  Ji'alsh's 
Graded  Mental  Arithmetic.  (3)  Written  problems  and  ex- 
amples taken  from  Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic  and  The 
Appleton  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book,  Part  II. 
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application 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.,  349  Broadway,  N.Y. 


Everyday  Arithmetics — By  Franklin  S.  Hoyt  and  Harriet 
E.  Peet.  i  First  Year  in  Number,  129  pp.;  Book  I,  130  pp.; 
Book  II,  140  pp. :  Book  III,  190  pp.)  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Everyday  Arithmetics,  by  Hoyt  &  Peet,  will  attract  favor- 
able consideration  from  educators  because  they  have  as  their 
basic  plan  of  organization  for  the  first  six  years  the  mastery 
of  the  essential  processes  of  arithmetic  and  their  application  to 
situations  with  which  the  child  is  familiar,  the  work  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years  being  devoted  to  a  knowledge  of 
modern  business  forms  and  procedures  and  to  the  application 
of  the  essential  processes  in  the  common  aspects  of  business, 
industrial  and  community  needs  and  interests. 

Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  essential  processes  through  a 
systematic  development  of  number  concepts,  associated  with 
fundamental  facts  acquired  through  home,  school  and  com- 
munity needs.  Thus  all  artificial  barriers  between  school-life 
and  world-life  arithmetical  facts,  processes  and  solutions  are 
eliminated.  United  States  money  is  taught  through  a  carefully 
grouped  series  of  actual  transactions  and  measuring  becomes 
readily  comprehensible  and  is  made  concrete  by  the  constructive 
work  of  the  pupil.  The  child  sees  that  there  is  a  reason  for 
the  problem  and  comprehends  the  reason  for  its  solution. 

Although  the  major  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  child 
of  average  ability  the  Hoyt  and  Peet  "Everyday  Arithmetics? 
also  make  careful  provision  for  unusually  talented  children, 
while  at  the  same  time  especial  exercises  are  prepared  for  those 
whose  development  is  retarded.  This  carefully  worked-out 
plan  which  allows  for  class,  group  and  individual  pupil  progress 


is  obtained  by  (a) — developing  in  each  pupil  the  consciousness 
of  the  need  of  accuracy,  alertness,  and  skill  in  the  four  funda- 
mental operations;  (b) — the  breaking  down  of  the  artificial 
division  between  decimals  and  percentage  and  between  pro- 
cesses and  cases,  by  concrete  study,  followed  by  drill  and  by 
studies  in  application;  (c) — the  problems  are  grouped  in 
situations  just  as  they  occur  in  the  pupil's  life;  (d) — these 
problems  are  so  arranged  that  original  thinking,  perseverance 
and  investigation  are  invoked  to  produce  cumulative  power  in 
mastering  those  interpretations  of  language,  that  are  needed 
to  develop  the  numerical  sense  and  thus  secure  the  facile 
selection  and  arrangement  of  the  correct  process. 

The  prevention  of  incorrect  arithmetical  habits,  such  as 
finger  counting,  lip  moving,  the  writing  of  unnecessary  figures, 
the  use  of  wasteful  forms  or  antiquated  processes  are  all  care- 
fully guarded  against  from  the  beginning.  As  most  of  the 
computing  of  daily  life  is  done  without  a  pencil,  continual 
practice  is  given  in  no  pencil  work  and  in  the  encouragement 
of  the  use  of  as  few  figures  as  possible.  No  set  form  of  analysis 
is  imposed  upon  the  pupils,  hut  the  pupils  are  guided  to  think, 
imagine,  avoid  confusion,  and  then  to  arrange  in  logical  se- 
quence the  required  steps. 

School,  playground,  home,  store  and  community  problems 
are  all  drawn  tipon  because  they  are  within  the  every  day 
experience  of  the  child.    The  actual  situations  give  the  motive. 

In  learning  to  count,  to  measure  and  to  manipulate  the 
various  combinations,  abundant  concrete  material  is  furnished 
in  the  way  of  games,  plays,  pictures,  charts  and  constructive 
work.  Stress  is  laid  in  the  fourth  year  on  multiplication  facts 
and  applied  to  processes  relating  to  pupil  community  life,  to 
problems  of  work  and  play  in  school  life  and  to  the  child's 
world,  including  U.  S.  money.  This  develops  habits  of  accuracy 
and  rapidity  in  computation,  because  special  stress  is  placed  on 
the  transfer  of  knowledge  to  skillful  use.  Especial  attention  is 
given  to  the  use  of  divisors,  dividends  and  quotients  that  gradu- 
ally increase  in  difficulty  without  discouraging  the  learner. 
Careful  gradation  of  long  division  is  secured  by  planning  prob- 
lems that  avoid  difficulties  before  the  child  is  prepared  for  them. 
This  will  obviate  the  dislike  so  many  children  have  for  long 
division  and  will  make  the  pupil  confident,  enthusiastic  and 
resourceful. 

The  use  of  easy  graphic  concrete  illustrations  and  diagrams 
in  teaching  the  type  problems,  involving  the  whole  or  the  part 
and  ratio  adroitlv  prepares  the  pupil  to  make  use  of  his  already 
possessed  knowledge  of  fractions  and  decimals  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  solution  of  percentage  and  its  applications.  In  the 
review,  the  facts  taught  and  the  processes  involved  are  grouped 
about  some  typical  school  activity  as  athletics  or  some  environ- 
mental industry  in  wage  earning  as  typified  by  shop,  office,  or 
farm.  By  the  use  of  supplementary  exercises  and  original  prob- 
lems and  solutions  suggested  by  the  pupil,  his  personal  initiative 
ami  -elf  independence  is  invoked.  By  this  method  no  formulas 
need  be  recalled,  no  rules  need  be  memorized.  The  novel  plan 
for  teaching  division  by  a  decimal  without  crossing  out  the 
decimal  point  is  at  once  easily  understood,  readily  recalled  and 
unerringly  formed. 

Tn  the  various  types  and  cases  of  percentage  the  method 
used  will  induce  the  pupil  to  re-reason  the  process  needed, 
rather  than  to  trv  to  recall  arbitrary  formulas.     He  will  thus 
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LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ON  1915-1919  NEW  YORK  CITY  SUPPLY  LIST 


NEW  BOOKS  JUST  ADDED  FOR  1916 

Requlsi-  Supplementary   Reading 

tion  No.  FIRST    YEAR. 

8796     Marshall's  The  Cat  School. 

SECOND  YEAR. 
8803     Chase's  Plant  Babies  and  Their  Cradles. 
8806     Welsh's  Animal  Land  Series:  Out  Doors. 
FOURTH  YEAR. 
8822     Friends  of  the  Fields. 

REFERENCE    BOOKS   FOR   TEACHERS'    USE. 
8957     Wallington's  National  Historical   Calendar. 

READING.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 
FIRST  YEAR. 
6755    Pratt-Chadwick's  Little  Plays  for  Little  Players. 
5542     Braden  Number  Reader. 
6669     Aesop's  Fables,   Vol.   I. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND   YEARS. 
Action,  Imitation  and  Fun  Series. 

6661  Hop  o'  My  Thumb. 

6662  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  and  Other  Tales. 

6663  Jack  the  Giant  Killer. 

6664  Puss  in  Boots  and  Reynard  the  Fox. 

6665  Red  Riding  Hood. 

6666  The  Little  Red  Hen. 

6667  The  Three  Bears. 

666S     The  Three  Little  Kittens. 

SECOND    YEAR. 
6710     Aesop's  Fables.   Vol.   II. 
6752    Moore's  What  the  Pictures  Say:  An  Art  Reader. 

THIRD  YEAR. 
6773     Powers'  Stories  of  Famous  Pictures,  Vol.  I. 
6824     Powers'  Stories  of  Famous  Pictures,  Vol.  II. 
6760     Some  of  Our  Friends. 

6750  In  Mythland,  Vol.   I. 

6751  In  Mythland,  Vol.   II. 

6788  Kelley's  Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book,   Part  I. 

6803  Chase's  Children  of  the  Wigwam. 

6806  Davis'  Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Readers. 

6842  Norris'  Story  of  Hiawatha. 

6727  Brooks'  Stories  of  the  Red  Children. 

6943  Wuittum's  Little  Folks  of  Far  Away  Lands. 

6809  Fairbanks'  Home  Geography  for  Primary  Grades. 

FOURTH  YEAH. 

6923  McCarthy's  Dramatic  Reader:  Plays  from  the  Wonder  Book. 

6929  Powers'   Dramatic  Reader:  Dialogues  for  Little  Folks. 

6940  Tower's  Gold  Nuggets  of  Literature,  Book  I. 

6S90  Davis'   Four   New   York   Bovs. 


Rcl'iisl- 
tion  No. 
6891     Davis 


l'.!IH'.l 

6917 
6966 
6967 
6734 
6S09 

7034 
7090 
7164 
7104 
6992 
5989 
5990 
6191 
6988 
7075 

7200 

5989 
5990 
7203 
7204 

7133 
72SS 

7201 


7498 
7353 

6191 
5919 
7489 
4421 

5S04 


7610 
7613 


Stories  of  the  United  Stutes  fnr  Youngest  Readers. 
Kelley's  Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book,  Part  II. 
Loverlng'B  Stories  of  New  York. 
Pratt's  Stories  of  Colonial  Children. 
Pratt's   World  History   In  Myth  and  Legend. 
Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe  for  Youngest  Readers  (Iloytt. 
Falrbank's  Home  Geography  for  Primary  Grades. 

FIFTH   YEAR. 
Gardner's  Dramatic  Reader:   Land  of  Mnke  Believe. 
Tower's  Gold  Nuggets  of  Literature,  Book  II. 
Laselle's  Dramatization  of  School  Classics. 
Kirby's  Aunt  Martini's   Cornel  Cupboard. 
Standard  Classic  Reader,  Book  I. 
Pratt's  American   History  Stories,  Vol.   I. 
Pratt's   American   History   Stories.    Vol.    II. 
Fairbank's  Stories  of  Rocks  and  Minerals. 
Sewell's  Black  Beauty. 
Powers'  Stories  of  Indian  Days. 

FIFTH   AND   SIXTH   YEAR. 
Chase  and  Clow's  Stories  of  Industry,   Vol.    I. 

SIXTH    YEAR. 
Pratt's  American  History  Stories.   Vol.  I. 
Pratt's  American  History  Stories.   Vol.   II. 
Davis'   Young  American  Manual. 

Davis  and  Stewart's  Civics  for  Elementary  Schools. 
Standard  Classic  Reader,  Book  II. 
Tower's  Gold  Nuggets  of  Literature,  Book  III. 
SIXTH  AND  SEVENTH  YEAR. 
Chase  and  Clow's  Stories  of  Industry,  Vol.   II. 

SEVENTH   YEAR. 
Standard  Classic  Reader.   Book   III. 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 
Taylor's  Word  Study. 
Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

NINTH    YEAR. 
Fairbanks'  Stories  of  Rocks  and  Minerals. 
Rocheleau's  Geography  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 
RelUy's  Right  Dress. 
Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 

TENTH   YEAR. 

Shallies'   Outlines  for  Elementary  English. 

SPELLERS. 

Washburn's   Complete   Dictation   Speller. 

Third  Year.  7611     Fourth  Year.  7612    Fifth  Year 

Sixth  Year.  7014     Seventh  Year.  7615     Eighth  Year. 

REFERENCE   BOOK  FOR   TEACHERS. 
Very's  Warp  and  Woof,  Book  I.;  The  Linen  Industry. 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY,    18   East   17th   Street,    NEW   YORK 


be  able  to  grasp  and  think  out  himself  the  relations  involved 
and  by  correct,  easy  analysis,  to  understandingly  select  the 
necessary  required  process.  This  clear  thinking  will  enable 
him  to  restate  the  problem  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  equations 
or  tabulated  statements.  In  this  way  there  will  be  inculcated 
power,  skill  and  correct  technique  with  a  minimum  of  drudgery 
and  a  maximum  of  pleasurable  activity  in  mastering  the  essen- 
tials. By  time-saving  devices,  through — 1.  Proper  presenta- 
tion ;  2.  Alert  analysis  ;  3.  Modern  methods ;  4.  Practical  pro- 
cesses ;  5.  Dependable  data ;  6.  Civic  customs ;  7.  Standard 
solutions,  the  time  and  energy  of  the  pupils  are  conserved,  and 
they  are  habituated  to  produce  intelligent,  quick,  accurate  re- 
sponses. The  student  at  the  same  time  secures  the  training 
that  an  employer  requires  from  an  employee  in  country  or  city. 
These  modern  efficiency  problems  grouped  about  some  industry 
or  occupation  will  enable  the  pupils  to  see  their  vital  significance. 
The  Teacher  will  be  gratified  to  find  that  the  authors  "Hoyt 
and  Peet"  have  kept  in  mind  the  individual  differences  in  tastes 
and  potentialities  of  pupils  and  have  prepared  special  work  for 
these  groups.  By  insistence  upon  logical,  accurate  methods  the 
authors  of  "Everyday  Arithmetic"  have  steadily  kept  in  view 
the  benefits  of  a  thorough  systematic  procedure  that  will  lead 
the  pupil's  mind  to  receive,  discover,  relate  and  solve  new  prob- 
lems, so  that  he  can  cope  successfully  with  the  various  complex 
factors  that  may  enter  with  every  phase  of  his  life  activity. 
Development  is  thus  co-ordinated  by  the  arrangement  and  selec- 
tion of  problems  relating  to  intellectual  or  vocational  prepara- 
tion. As  the  problems  in  each  book  of  the  "Everyday  Arith- 
metic" are  sane,  fresh,  practicable,  stimulating,  they  induce  in 
the  pupils  clear,  alert,  accurate  and  practical  thinking. 


THE  LISTER  SYSTEM  OF  MUSCULAR  MOVEMENT 

WRITING 

Mr.  C.  C.  Lister,  now  Director  of  Penmanship  in  the 
Brooklyn  Training  School,  is  the  author  of  the  "New  Lister 
System  of  Muscular  Movement  Writing,"  which  is  the  out- 
growth of  Mr.  Lister's  years  of  successful  teaching  of  penman- 
ship in  the  class-room. 

The  lessons  in  the  books  for  pupils'  use  are  carefully  and 
systematically  planned  as  to  subject  matter  and  as  to  concise 
but  explicit  directions  to  be  followed  in  practice.  Appropriate 
movement  drills  for  the  development  of  each  lesson,  important 
points  to  be  emphasized,  the  correct  counts  to  be  used  in 
marking  the  time  during  class  drills,  and  the  approximate  rate 
of  speed  to  be  attained  are  given  in  each  lesson. 

For  convenience  in  teaching,  the  letters  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  similar  characteristics  and  fundamental  movements, 
like  1,  b,  f,  h,  k,  etc.,  follow  in  their  natural  sequence.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  script  models  given  in  each  lesson  for  study  and 
imitation,  a  list  of  appropriate  words  is  added  in  the  text  for 
supplementary  practice.  In  these  words  the  new  letter  taught 
and  letters  previously  practiced  are  used,  thereby  reviewing 
systematically  all  letters  taught.  By  this  plan  the  monotony  of 
practicing  a  limited  list  of  words  from  the  low  grades  to  the 
highest  is  avoided. 

While  the  same  logical  development  of  Muscular  Movement 
Writing  is  carried  through  both  books,  short,  easy  words  and 
sentences  are  given  in  the  Elementary  Book  and  longer  and 
more  difficult  words,  sentences,  and  paragraphs  are  given  for 
practice  in  the  Advanced  Book.  This  change  of  subject  matter 
serves  to  increase  the  skill  and  to  continue  the  interest  as  pupils 
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pass  from  the  lower  grades  to  higher  grades  in  school.  The 
script  in  the  Elementary  Book  is  slightly  larger  than  that  of  the 
Advanced  Book. 

The  narrow  pages  and  the  loose  reversible  binding,  which 
makes  it  convenient  to  fold  the  books,  serve  to  economize  space 
on  the  desk.  When  the  book  is  folded  its  size  is  4l/2  x  8y2 
inches — about  the  size  of  a  blotter — making  it  convenient  for 
the  pupils  to  handle.  The  copies  are  on  the  lower  part  of  each 
page  so  that  they  may  be  kept  close  to  the  pupil's  writing  for 
comparison. 

A  Teacher's  Manual  containing  detailed  information  relative 
to  the  teaching  of  each  lesson  is  furnished  to  teachers  using 
these  books  in  their  classes.  In  this  Manual  successful  methods 
are  presented,  probable  difficulties  are  anticipated  and  their 
remedies  are  suggested.      (The   Macmillan   Co.,   New   York.) 


More  World's  Records  Broken  in  Typewriting 
At  the  International  Typewriting  Contest  held  at  the 
Annual  Business  Show.  New  York  City,  October  25,  1915, 
Miss  Hortense  C.  Stollnitz,  a  student  in  the  Bay  Ridge 
High  School,  Brooklyn.  X.  V.,  broke  all  previous  records  in 
the  Novice  Class  by  sixteen  words  per  minute,  making  a 
record  of  114  words  per  minute  net,  for  fifteen  minutes  writ- 
ing from  copy.  The  second  on  the  list,  Mr.  William  D. 
.Miller,  made  a  record  of  108  words  per  minute  net,  and  the 
third.  Mr.  George  Zeihl  made  a  record  of  107  words  per 
minute  net.  All  three  of  these  writers  learned  touch  type- 
writing from  Charles  E.  Smith's  "Practical  Course  in  Touch 
Typewriting."  published  by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  2  West 
Forty-fifth  street.  New  York.  As  such  records  for  one- 
year  students  were  never  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago  the 
results  are  a  noteworthy  triumph  for  the  superiority  of  the 
Balanced  Hand  Method  of  Touch  Typewriting  as  ex- 
emplified in  Mr.  Smith's  book. 


LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR 
The  Aldine  Language  Books  published  by  New-son  &  Com- 
pany are  strictly  pupils'  books.  In  the  selection  of  material 
and  the  manner  of  presentation,  the  interests  of  the  child  and 
his  power  of  understanding  have  been  constantly  kept  in  mind. 
The  publication  of  a  comprehensive  Teachers'  Manual  to 
accompany  each  Language  Book  is  the  most  important  innova- 
tion of  the  Aldine  Language  Method.  This  plan  of  having 
directions  and  suggestions  for  the  teacher  in  a  separate  book 
has  been  highly  commended  by  educators.  Dr.  H.  E.  Bennett, 
Professor  of  Education,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Will- 
iamsburg, Ya.,  says,  "The  Aldine  Method,  a  Manual  for 
Teachers,  affords  the  teacher  more  help  and  wiser  guidance 
without  destroying  her  initiative  than  any  other  publication 
that  I  know  of." 

Buehler's  Modern  English  Grammar  has  been  completely 
revised,  and  embodies  the  standardized  terminology  recom- 
mended bv  the  Joint  Committee  on  Grammatical  Nomenclature 
and  approved  by  the  National  Education  Association. 


Visualized  Geography,  History,  Composition  and  Literature. 
In  order  to  make  our  teaching  most  effective  we  must 
develop  the  entire  personality  of  the  child.     The  child  is  a 
diamond  in  the  rough  and  the  true  educator  must  allow  no 
facet   to  be  unpolished.     The  teacher   should  therefore  be 
provided   with   a   definitely   organized   body   of   illustrative 
material  in  the  essential  subjects  of  the  curriculum  and  it 
should  be  so  classified  as  to  be   readily   accessible  to  the 
teacher  for  classroom  objective  illustrations,  when  motivated 
occasion  presents  itself.    Dr.   Frank   McM.   Murry,   Professor 
of   Elementary    Education,   Teachers   College   of   Columbia 
University,  tells  us  in  the  "Method  of  the  Recitation"  that 
Comenius    was   the    first   to   introduce    into   the   classroom 
pictures  to  illustrate  the  ideas,  and  that   Pestalozzi  said   the 
things  themselves  must  be    brought    into    the    classroom,  or,' 
better  vet,  the  children  must  be  brought  out  into  the  world 
to  see  the  actual  objects.    As  the  latter  way  is  so  often  im- 
practicable,   teachers   have   used   models,    maps,    sketches, 
photographs,  and  have  cut  out  pictures  from  newspapers, 
magazines,  or  advertising  literature  in  an  attempt  to  make 
a  concrete  presentation.     But  the  best  possible  substitute 
for  the  actual  object  itself  is  undoubtedly  a  lantern  slide  or 
a  stereograph   viewed  through   a   scientifically  built,   econ- 
omically made,    hygienically    formed    stereoscope  and    slide. 
McMurrv    says    the    stereoscope   is  a  true    window     to    the 
world  of  nature  and  the  activities  of  man.     An  equipment 
of    stereoscopes   and    stereographs    on    lantern    slides    will 
stimulate  a  deeper  interest  in  visual  instruction,  will  develop 
observation,  stimulate  the  imagination,  enlarge  the  power 
of  expression  and  connect  the  pupil  directly  with  the  actual- 
ities of  the  earth  and  the  most  important  activities  of  man. 
This  will   divorce   teaching   from   abstract    memorj    exercises. 
No  modern  teacher  acquainted  with    the    basic    principles    of 
teaching  needs  Professor  Bolton's  reminder  that  the  child's 
mental  life   is  determined   by   his   sensory   experience,   and 
that  upon  these  perceptions,  judgment,  reasoning  and  voli- 
tion are  founded. 

The  stereograph  is  a  type  of  graphic  illustration,  that  is 
far  superior  to  ordinary  photographs,  because  it  depicts  the 
third  dimension,  space  with  actual  reality.  It  is  a  double 
picture,  one  for  each  eye,  and  it  thus  makes  objects  stand 
out  in  three  dimensions,  real  space,  in  actual  size,  and  in 
actual  distance.  Dr.  Walter  L.  Hervey  (Board  of  Ex- 
aminers) aptly  remarks,  "Through  the  stereoscope  with 
the  outer  world  shut  off  by  the  hood,  one  feels  himself  look- 
ing right  at  the  place  itself." 

By  marking  their  stereographs  on  a  definite  system,  by 
devising  accessories  such  as  the  Y-ruled  locating  maps  and 
bv  printing  special  descriptions  of  places  on  the  back  of 
their  stereographs  and  by  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
subject  matter  treated.  Underwood  and  Underwood,  New 
York,  have  produced  an  epoch-making  stereograph  system 
which  is  as  necessary  for  the  adequate  equipment  of  schools 
as  are  text-books  themselves. 


The  Educational  Department  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company  of  New  Jersey,  Chicago,  111.,  loans 
charts,  slides  and  reels  for  express  charges,  and  sends 
out  literature  to  teachers.  Organize  a  club  of  rural  or 
town  schools  to  use  charts  and  slides  in  teaching  agri- 
culture, domestic  science  and  sanitation.    Write  today. 
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LANGUAGE  WORK— FIRST  THREE  YEARS 

History,  language  work  and  drawing  may  be  correlated.  This  is  the  hatchet  which  Washington  used  to  cut  down 

Place  the  drawings  upon  the  blackboard.     Many  children  the  cherry  tree, 
will  delight  in  copying  them  upon  paper.  These  are  the  sword  and  the  hat  he  wore  when  he  played 

This  is  the  log-cabin  in  which  Lincoln  lived.  soldiers. 


t 


This  is  the  shovel  which  Lincoln  sometimes  used  for  a 
slate. 


I 

This  is  his  drum. 

This  is  the  flag  we  hang  out  of  the  windows  when  it  is 
Lincoln's  or  Washington's  birthday. 

{Continued  on  page  12.    See  also  page  11) 


GEOGRAPHY— FIRST  THREE  YEARS 


FIRST  YEAR 
The    following    work,    which    is    included    in    the    Nature 
Syllabus  for   IB   should    be    given    special    attention,   as    it 
forms  a  basis  for  the  geography  work  of  higher  grades. 

SYLLABUS 

Natural  phenomena.  Daily  observation  of  the  weather 
recorded  in  class  calendar. 

This  record  in  the  calendar  should  be  simple.  The 
following  is  a  suggestion  : 


Sunday 

October 

1 

1914 

Rainy 

Monday 

October 

2 

1914 

Cloudy 

Tuesday 

October 

3 

1914 

Bright   and   cold 

Wednesday 

October 

4 

1914 

Clear  and  windy 

Thursday 

October 

5 

1914 

Cold 

Friday 

October 

6 

1914 

Dull 

Saturday 

October 

7 

1914 

Sunnv  and  warm 

The  words  may  be  made  clear  by  sketches,  or  pictures ; 
an  umbrella  for  a  rainy  day,  a  picture  of  a  landscape  with 
the  clouds  obscuring  the  sun  for  cloudy,  and  so  on. 

Children  should  be  asked  to  remember  their  weather 
observations  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  tell  them  to 
the  teacher  to  be  recorded  on  Monday. 

The  repetition  of  the  day,  month  and  year  is  to  teach 
the  children  to  recognize  them  unconsciously,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  the  writing  of  the  date. 

The  following  facts  should  be  conveyed  through  ob- 
servation, and  may  be  drilled  upon  in  the  oral  composition 
period  and  through  the  work,  such  as 

(1A)  Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind?  The  Rain  is  Raining 
All  Around.  The  Wind.  (IB)  The  Sunbeams.  Twinkle, 
Twinkle,  Little  Star. 

Charts    made   of   pictures    gathered    from    newspapers, 
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magazines,  or  other  sources,  and  blackboard  sketches  like 
the  accompanying  illustration  may  be  used  with  advantage 
in  aiding  the  children  to  organize  their  ideas. 

RAIN  AND  WATER.— We  wear  rubbers  and  carry  um- 
brellas when  it  rains.  Rain  is  water,  which  falls  in  drops 
from  the  clouds.  It  washes  the  streets  and  gives  drink 
to  plants.  It  runs  down  the  hillsides  in  little  streams.  It 
falls  into  the  ponds,  lakes  and  rivers. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  rain  we  would  have  no  water  to 
drink. 

When  we  want  a  drink  we  turn  the  water  faucet.  The 
water  flows  out  of  a  pipe.  The  pipe  carries  the  water  from 
a  river  or  a  lake.  The  river  gets  the  water  from  the 
streams.  The  streams  get  the  water  from  the  little  rain 
drops. 

Water  is  very  useful.  The  fireman  uses  it  to  put  out 
fires.  The  street  cleaner  uses  it  to  clean  the  streets.  It  is 
used  in  our  homes  for  cooking.  It  is  used  for  washing.  It 
is  used  for  drinking.  Nice  little  children  like  to  use  it 
with  plenty  of  soap  in  their  bath  tubs. 

Sometimes  the  rain  brings  the  wind  with  it.  Then  we 
have  a  rain  storm. 

Terms  to  be  taught :  drop,  shower,  storm. 

THE  RAIN  IS  RAINING  ALL  AROUND. 
The   rain   is   raining  all   around, 

It  rains  on  field  and  tree. 
It  rains  on  the  umbrellas  here 
And  on  the  ships  at  sea. 

THE  CHILDREN  SING  IN  FAR  JAPAN. 
The  children  sing  in  far  Japan, 

The  children  sing  in  Spain. 
The  organ  and  the  organ  man 
Are  singing  in  the  rain. 

SXOW. — Snow  is  white  when  it  falls.  It  is  slippery 
when  hard.  It  becomes  dirty  after  lying  in  the  streets. 
Men  with  wagons  and  shovels  remove  it.  Children  should 
not  eat  it. 

In  country  places  the  snow  looks  beautiful.  There  is 
no  smoke  or  dust  to  soil  it.  It  looks  like  a  lovely  white 
blanket  over  the  earth. 

Children  take  their  sleds  to  the  snowy  hillsides.  They 
have  fun  sledding  down  the  slopes.  They  have  fun  with 
snowballs. 

The  snow  falls  in  flakes. 

THE  SKY. — The  sky  is  blue.  It  is  above  us  always. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  earth  that  has  not  the  sky  above 
it.  When  the  children  in  far  Japan  look  up,  they  see  the 
sky.    So  do  the  children  in  Spain. 

Sometimes  the  clouds  hide  the  sky  for  a  while.  But  it 
is  always  there. 

CLOUDS. — The  clouds  are  high  above  us.  Sometimes 
they  hide  the  sky.  There  are  different  kinds  of  clouds. 
Some  look  like  great  bunches  of  cotton.  Others  look  like 
feathers. 

Clouds  that  have  rain  in  them  are  grey-.  When  the 
sun  shines  on  the  clouds  it  turns  them  red  and  purple. 

Clouds  move  across  the  sky.     The  wind  moves  them. 

THE  WIND. — We  can  feel  the  wind.  When  it  whistles 
at  our  doors  and  windows,  we  can  hear  it.  We  can  never 
see  it. 


It  blows  papers  and  dust  along  the  streets.  It  blows 
hats  away  sometimes.  It  blows  the  dead  leaves  off  the  trees 
in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

The  wind  is  very  strong.     It  blows  ships  along  at  sea. 

WHO  HAS  SEEN  THE  WIND? 

Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  I  nor  you ; 
But  when  the  leaves  hang  trembling 

The  wind  is  passing  through. 

Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  you  nor  I, 
Bu  twhen  the  trees  bow  down  their  heads 

The  wind  is  passing  high. 

Christina  Rosetti. 

THE  WIND. 

I  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high 

And  blow  the  birds  about  the  sky; 

And  all  around  I  heard  you  pass 

Like  ladies'  skirts  across  the  grass — 
O   wind,   a-blowing  all   day  long, 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 

I  saw  the  different  things  you  did, 

But  always  you  yourself  you  hid. 

I  felt  you  push,  I  heard  you  call, 

I  could  not  see  yourself  at  all — 
O   wind,   a-blowing  all   day  long, 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song ! 

O  you  that  are  so  strong  and  cold, 

O  blower,  are  you  young  or  old? 

Are  you  a  beast  of  field  and  tree, 

Or  just  a  stronger  child  than  me? 
O   wind,   a-blowing  all   day  lor.g, 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 

THE  SUN. — The  sun  is  a  great  ball  of  fire.  It  gives 
us  heat  and  light.  It  gives  the  light  in  the  daytime.  We 
turn  away  from  it  at  night.     That  is  why  it  is  dark  then. 

Sometimes  the  clouds  hide  the  sun. 

THE  SUNBEAMS. 

"Now,   what  shall   I   send  to  the  Earth  to-day?" 

Said  the  great,  round,  golden  Sun. 
"Oh !  let  us  go  down  there  to  work  and  play," 

Said  the  Sunbeams,  every  one. 

So  down  to  the  Earth  in  a  shining  crowd, 

Wont  the  merry,  busy  crew  ; 
They  painted  with  splendor  each  floating  cloud 

And  the  sky  while  passing  through. 

"Shine  on,  little  stars,  if  you  like,"   they  cried, 

"We  will  weave  a  golden  screen, 
That  soon  all  your  twinkling  and  light  shall  hide, 

Though  the  moon  may  peep  between." 

The  Sunbeams  then  in  through  the  windows  crept 

To  the  children  in  their  beds — 
They  poked  at  the  eyelids  of  those  who  slept, 

Gilded  all  the  little  heads. 

"Wake  up,  little  children!"  they  cried  in  glee, 

"  \nd  from  Dreamland  come  away! 
We've  brought  you  a  present,  wake  up  and  see ! 

We  have  brought  you  a  sunny  day!" 

Emmie  Poulsson. 
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THE  MOON. — We  see  the  moon  at  night.  Sometimes 
it  looks  like  a  big  yellow  circle.  At  other  times  it  looks 
like  part  of  a  circle. 

THE  STARS. — The  stars  are  in  the  sky.  They  shine 
at  night.  They  twinkle  like  diamonds  in  the  sky.  Some 
stars  are  larger  and  brighter  than  others. 

TWINKLE,   TWINKLE,   LITTLE   STAR. 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star, 

How  I  wonder  what  you  are, 
Up  above  the  world  so  high 

Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky. 

When  the   golden   sun   is   set, 
When  the  grass   with   dew   is   wet, 

Then    you    show    your    little    light, 
Twinkle,   twinkle   all   the   night. 

SEASONS. — There  are  four  seasons  in  the  year :  spring, 
summer,  autumn  and  winter. 

In  spring  the  leaves  come  out  on  the  trees.  The  days 
grow  long.  Men  begin  to  sell  plants  in  the  street.  In  sum- 
mer the  days  are  long.  The  weather  is  warm.  The  heat 
is  turned  off  in  the  houses  and  schools.  Carts  sprinkle 
water  on  the  hot  streets.  Open  trolley  cars  are  used.  We 
wear  light  clothing  and  go  without  coats.  In  autumn  the 
leaves  fall.  The  days  grow  short.  Heat  is  turned  on  in 
houses  and  schools.  In  winter  the  days  are  short.  The 
weather  is  cold.  The  trees  have  no  leaves.  We  wear  warm 
clothing.  Snow  falls.  Terms :  bright,  warm,  cool,  cold, 
frosty,  freezing,  sunny,  pleasant,  dull,  wet. 

2A 

The  following  work,  which  is  included  in  the  Nature  Syl- 
labus for  IB,  should  be  reviewed  with  special  attention,  as  it 
forms  a  basis  for  the  geography  work  of  higher  grades.  It 
is  repeated  here  for  the  convenience  of  the  teacher. 

Charts  illustrating  the  natural  phenomena  touched  upon, 
are  more  interesting  to  the  pupils  if  they  are  permitted  to 
take  an  active  part  in  making  them.  It  is  unwise  to  ask  the 
children  to  bring  in  pictures  unless  the  teacher  knows  that 
they  have  access  to  magazines,  newspapers,  or  other  illustra- 
tive material  in  their  homes.  Where  such  is  not  the  case,  the 
children  can  participate  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pictures 
and  in  pasting  them  on  the  chart. 

SYLLABUS. 

Natural    phenomena.— Daily    observation    of    the    weather 
recorded  in  class  calendar.    This  record  in  the  calendar  should 
be  simple.     The  following  is  a  suggestion : 
Sunday  October         1         1914         Rainy 

Monday  October        2         1914        Cloudy 

Tuesday  October        3         1914        Bright  and  cold 

Wednesday  October        4         1914        Clear  and  windy 

Thursday  October        5         1914        Cold 

Friday  October        6         1914        Dull 

Saturday  October         7         1914         Sunny  and  warm 

Children  should  be  asked  to  remember  their  weather  ob- 
servations of  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  tell  them  to  the 
teacher  to  be  recorded  on  Monday. 

The  repetition  of  the  day,  month,  and  year  is  to  teach  the 


children  to  recognize  them  unconsciously,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  writing  of  the  date. 

The  following  facts  should  be  conveyed  through  observa- 
tion, and  may  be  drilled  upon  in  the  oral  composition  period, 
and  through  memory  work,  such  as : 

1A.— "Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind?"  "The  Rain  is  Rain- 
ing All  Around."    "The  Wind." 

IB.— "The  Sunbeams."     "Twinkle,  Twinkle  Little  Star." 

2A. — "Bed  in  Summer." 

RAIN. — Children  should  wear  rubbers  in  wet  weather. 
They  should  have  umbrellas  to  keep  off  the  rain.  Children 
who  are  caught  in  the  rain  should  change  their  wet  clothing 
as  soon  as  they  get  home. 

Rain  falls  in  drops  from  the  clouds.  It  runs  down  the 
slopes  in  the  country  places,  and  forms  little  streams.  The 
streams  flow  together  to  form  rivers.  The  rivers  widen  and 
form  lakes  and  ponds. 

Pipes  bring  water  from  lakes  and  rivers  to  our  houses 
and  schools.  Water  is  very  useful.  The  fireman  uses  it  to 
put  out  fires.  The  street  cleaner  uses  it  to  clean  the  streets. 
It  is  used  in  cooking  and  in  washing  in  our  homes.  It  is 
needed  to  make  trees  and  plants  grow.  Children  should  drink 
plenty  of  water.  They  should  use  plenty  of  soap  and  water 
to  keep  clean. 

SNOW. — Snow  is  white  when  it  falls.  It  is  slippery  when 
hard.  It  becomes  dirty  after  lying  in  the  streets.  Men  with 
wagons  and  shovels  remove  it.    Children  should  not  eat  it. 

In  country  places  the  snow  looks  beautiful.  The  snow 
flakes  look  like  beautiful  write  stars.  There  is  no  dust  or 
smoke  to  soil  it.  It  looks  like  a  lovely  white  blanket  covering 
the  earth.  It  keeps  the  roots  of  the  plants  warm  through  the 
winter. 

Children  take  their  sleds  to  the  snowy  slopes  of  the  hills. 
They  enjoy  sledding.  They  make  snow  men,  and  build  snow 
forts,  and  have  battles  with  snow  balls.  These  things  cannot 
be  done  with  safety  in  the  city  streets.  The  snow  gets  soiled 
too  quickly  to  be  used  for  snow  balls.  It  is  dangerous  to  use 
a  sled  on  a  street  where  an  automobile  or  a  trolley  car  may 
come  along  at  any  moment. 

THE  SKY. — The  sky  is  blue.  It  is  above  us  always. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  earth  that  has  not  the  sky  above  it. 
It  is  so  far  away  that  no  bird  ever  flew  high  enough  to  reach 
it.  Sometimes  the  clouds  hide  the  blue  sky  for  a  while.  But 
it  is  always  there. 

CLOUDS. — The  clouds  are  high  above  us.  Their  colors 
are  white,  grey,  or  red.  Sometimes  the  sky  is  covered  with 
clouds.  Sometimes  only  a  few  clouds  are  seen.  They  move 
across  the  sky.  The  wind  moves  them.  On  clear  days,  no 
clouds  are  seen.  Rain  clouds  are  grey.  When  the  sun  shines 
on  the  clouds,  it  turns  them  red  and  purple.  Some  clouds  look 
like  bunches  of  cotton.  Others  look  like  feathers.  Some- 
times they  move  quickly.  At  other  times  they  move  slowly. 
Very  often  they  seem  to  remain  without  any  motion. 

THE  WIND.— We  can  feel  the  wind.  When  it  whistles 
at  our  doors  and  windows  and  in  the  air  shaft  and  the  dumb 
waiter  shaft,  we  can  hear  it.  We  can  never  see  it.  It  blows 
papers  and  dust  along  the  streets.  In  the  autumn  it  blows  the 
dead  leaves  off  the  trees. 
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The  wind  is  sometimes  very  strong.  It  blows  ships  along 
at  sea.     In  some  countries  it  turns  mills. 

A  very  strong  wind  often  does  much  harm.  It  blows 
down  telephone  and  telegraph  poles,  and  even  large  buildings. 

THE  SUN. — The  sun  is  a  great  ball  of  fire.  It  gives  us 
light  and  heat.  The  light  shines  on  us  in  the  day  time.  It 
shines  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  at  night.  That  is  why 
we  have  no  light  then.     Sometimes  the  clouds  hide  the  sun. 

THE  MOON. — We  see  the  moon  at  night.  It  gives  us 
light,  but  no  heat.  Sometimes  it  looks  like  a  large  silver  circle. 
At  other  times  it  looks  like  part  of  a  circle. 

THE  STARS. — The  stars  are  in  the  sky.  They  shine  at 
night.  They  look  like  twinkling  diamonds  in  the  sky.  Some 
stars  are  larger  and  brighter  than  others. 

THE  SEASONS. — In  spring  the  leaves  come  out  on  the 
trees.  The  days  grow  long.  Men  begin  to  sell  plants  in  the 
streets.  Arbor  Day  and  Decoration  Day  come  in  spring. 
March,  April  and  May  are  spring  months. 

In  summer  the  days  are  long.  The  weather  is  warm.  The 
heat  is  turned  off  in  the  houses  and  schools.  Carts  sprinkle 
water  on  the  hot  streets.  Open  trolley  cars  are  used.  We 
wear  light  clothing,  and  go  without  coats.  We  have  a  long 
vacation  in  summer.  Flag  Day  and  Independence  Day  come 
in  summer.     June,  July  and  August  are  summer  months. 

In  autumn  the  leaves  fall.  The  days  grow  short.  Heat 
is  turned  on  in  houses  and  schools.  Columbus  Day,  Election 
Day,  and  Thanksgiving  Day  come  in  autumn.  September, 
October,  and   November  are  autumn  months. 

In  winter  the  days  are  short.  The  weather  is  cold.  The 
trees  have  no  leaves.  We  wear  warm  clothing.  Snow  falls. 
The  Christmas  vacation,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  and  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  come  in  winter.  December,  January,  and 
February  are  winter  months. 

Terms:  Bright,  warm,  cool,  cold,  frosty,  freezing,  sunny. 
pleasant,  dull,  wet  chilly. 

BED  IN  SUMMER. 

In  winter  I  get  up  at  night, 
And   dress   by  yellow   candle   light. 
In  summer,  quite  the  other  way, 
I  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day. 

I  have  to  go  to  bed  and  see 
The  birds  stilll  hopping  in  the  tree, 
And  hear  the  grown-up  people's   feet 
Still  going  past  me  in  the  street. 

And  does  it  not  seem  hard  to  you, 
When  all  the  sky  is  clear  and  blue, 
And    I    should   like   so   much   to   play, 
To  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day. 

— R.  L  Stevenson. 

2B 

The  following  work,  which  is  included  in  the  Nature 
S\llabus  for  2B,  should  be  given  special  attention,  as  it  forms 
a  basis  for  the  geography  work  of  higher  grade :s. 

The  daily  weather  record  should  be-  simple.     The  following 
is  a  suggestion  : 


Sunday  October  1 

Monday  October  2 

Tuesday  October  3 

Wednesday  October  4 

Thursday  October  5 

Friday  October  6 

Saturday  October  7 


1914  Rainy 

1914  Cloudy 

1914  Bright   and  cold 

1914  Clear  and  windy 

1914  Cold 

1914  Dull 

1914  Sunny  and  warm 


Children  should  be  asked  to  remember  their  weather  ob- 
servations of  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  tell  them  to  the  teach- 
ers to  be  recorded  on  Monday. 

The  re|>etition  of  the  day,  month,  and  year  is  to  teach  the 
children  to  recognize  them  unconsciously,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  writing  of  the  date. 

The  following  facts  should  be  conveyed  through  observa- 
tion, and  may  be  drilled  upon  in  the  oral  composition  period 
and  through  the  memory  work  such  as : 

(IB)  The  Sunbeams;  Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star.  (2A) 
Bed  in  Summer.  (2B)  My  Shadow;  Windy  Nights;  Lady 
Moon. 

SYLLABUS. — Natural  Phenomena.  Observation  of  qual- 
ities of  water,  ice,  steam.  Observation  of  winds ;  force  visible 
effects.  Observation  of  clouds ;  motion,  color,  portent,  storms, 
rainbow.  Weather  conditions  noted  and  recorded.  Sun : 
light,  heat,  rising  and  setting ;  day  and  night.  Stars.  Moon : 
light,  rising  and  setting ;  phases.  Use  the  terms  river,  sea, 
etc.,  without  explanation. 

WATER. — Water  falls  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain. 
It  flows  into  streams.  Many  streams  join  together  and  form 
a  river.  It  is  brought  through  pipes  from  the  rivers  to  our 
houses.  It  is  used  for  drinking,  cooking,  washing,  to  clean 
the  streets,  and  to  put  out  fires. 

Boats  and  ships  sail  on  the  water  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 

Sometimes  water  is  used  to  work  machinery.  It  turns 
wheels  in  factories. 

Water  in  rivers  and  lakes  is  fresh.     Sea  water  is  salted. 

ICE. — In  very  cold  weather  water  turns  to  ice.  Heat 
turns  ice  back  to  water  again.  Ice  is  used  to  cool  foods  in  hot 
weather.     It  is  also  used  to  preserve  food. 

When  ice  is  strong  on  lakes  and  ponds  people  have  fun 
skating  on  it.  When  there  is  skating  in  the  parks,  the  cars 
hang  out  a  card  with  a  large  red  circle  on  it.  The  thick  ice 
on  the  rivers  is  cut  into  blocks.  It  is  stored,  and  sold  as  people 
need  it.  It  is  kept  in  refrigerators.  Why  is  ice  dangerous  in 
the  streets? 

STEAM. — When  water  is  ver\  hot  it  forms  steam.  Steam 
is  sent  through  pipes  to  heat  buildings.  It  is  also  used  for 
cooking.  Be  careful  not  to  come  in  contact  with  steam.  It 
scalds  very  painfully.  Steam  is  very  strong.  It  is  used  to  run 
machinery.     We  have  all  seen  steam  engines. 

CLOUDS. — Sometimes  the  sky  is  covered  with  clouds. 
Sometimes  only  a  few  clouds  are  seen.  On  clear  days  the  sky 
is  cloudless.  Clouds  gather  in  the  sky  before  rain.  Rain  clouds 
are  gray.  Sometimes  clouds  are  white.  Clouds  are  colored 
by  the  sun  at  sunset.    Then  they  are  pink,  red,  and  purple. 

THE  SUN. — The  sun  is  a  large  ball  of  fire.  It  gives  heat 
and  light.  In  the  day  it  shines  on  one  side  of  the  earth.  At 
night  it  shines  on  the  other  side. 

It  warms  the  ground  and  makes  plants  grow.  Plants  and 
children  who  get  plenty  of  air  and  sunshine  are  healthy. 
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The  place  where  the  sun  rises  in  the  morning  is  called  the 
east.  The  place  where  it  sets  is  the  west.  The  sun  casts  a 
shadow  where  it  shines.  Watch  for  your  shadow  and  see 
which  way  it  points. 

MY  SHADOW. 

I  have  a  little  shadow  that  goes  in  and  out  with  me, 
And  what  can  be  the  use  of  him  is  more  than  I  can  see. 
He  is  very,  very  like  me,  from  the  heels  up  to  the  head, 
And  1  see  him  jump  before  me,  when  I  jump  into  my  bed. 

The  funniest  thing  about  him  is  the  way  he  likes  to  grow, 
Not  at  all  like  proper  children,  which  is  always  very  slow ; 
For  he  sometimes  shoots  up  taller,  like  an  india-rubber  ball, 
And  he  sometimes  gets  so  little  that  there's  none  of  him  at  all. 

He  hasn't  got  a  notion  of  how  children  ought  to  play, 

And  can  only  make  a  fool  of  me  in  every  sort  of  way ; 

He  stays  so  close  beside  me,  he's  a  coward,  you  can  see ; 

I'd  think  shame  to  stick  to  nursie  as  that  shadow  sticks  to  me ! 

One  morning,  very  early,  before  the  sun  was  up, 
I  rose  and  found  the  shining  dew  on  every  buttercup ; 
But  my  lazy  little  shadow,  like  an  arrant  sleepy-head, 
Had  staid  at  home  behind  me  and  was  fast  asleep  in  bed. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

RAINBOW. — A  rainbow  is  a  colored  arch  which  appears 
in  the  sky,  when  the  sun  shines  through  raindrops.  The  colors 
seen  in  the  arch  are  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange 
and  red. 

THE  STARS. — The  stars  are  seen  at  night.  They  look 
like  little  points  of  light  in  the  sky.  Some  stars  are  by  them- 
selves. Others  are  in  groups.  Some  are  larger  and  brighter 
than  others. 

THE  MOON. — The  moon  is  seen  at  night.  Its  color  is 
pale  and  silvery.  It  does  not  always  look  the  same.  Some- 
times we  cannot  see  the  moon.  Other  times  it  looks  like  a 
circle.  Sometimes  it  is  like  a  half  circle,  and  again  it  is  like  a 
crescent.  The  moon  gives  us  light,  but  no  heat.  The  moon 
rises  in  the  west  and  sets  in  the  east.  (Add  phases  of  the  moon 
to  the  calendar). 

LADY  MOON. 

Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  where  are  you  roving  ? 

Over  the  sea. 
Lady   Moon,   Lady   Moon,   whom   are   you   loving? 

All  that  love  me. 

Are  you  not  tired  with  roving  and  never 

Resting  to  sleep? 
Why  look  so  pale  and  so  sad,  as  forever 

Wishing  to  weep? 

Ask  me  not  this,  little  child,  if  you  love  me ; 

You  are  too  bold. 
I  must  obey  my  dear  Father  above  me, 

And  do  as  I'm  told. 

Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  where  are  you  roving? 

Over  the  sea. 
Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  whom  are  you  loving? 

All  that  love  me. 

THE  WIND. — The  wind  moves  the  clouds.  It  blows  dust 
along  the  streets.    It  flies  kites.    It  whirls  leaves  from  the  trees. 


Sometimes  it  is  strong  enough  to  blow  down  trees,  and  even 
buildings. 

It  helps  ships  on  their  way  at  sea.  Ships  are  sometimes 
wrecked  by  a  wind  storm.  It  turns  mills  that  are  called  wind- 
mills. 

A  light,  gentle  wind  is  called  a  breeze. 

Wind  blows  from  different  directions.  Sometimes  it  is 
from  the  west.  A  south  wind  is  usually  warm.  A  north  wind 
is  cold.     An  east  wind  often  brings  rain. 

We  hear  and  feel  the  wind,  but  we  cannot  see  it.  A  great 
poet  thought  the  wind  sounded  like  a  man  on  horseback  gallop- 
ing through  the  night. 

WINDY  NIGHTS: 

Whenever  the   moon   and   stars  are   set, 

Whenever  the  wind  is  high, 
All  night  long  in  the   dark  and  wet, 

A  man  goes  riding  by. 
Late  in  the  night  when  the  fires  are  out, 
Why  does  he  gallop  and  gallop  about? 

! 
Whenever  the  wind  is  crying  aloud 

And  ships  are  tossed  at  sea, 
By  on  the  highway,  low  and  loud, 

By  at  the  gallop  goes  he, 
By  at  the  gallop  he  goes  and  then 
By   he   comes   back   at   the   gallop   again. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

GEOGRAPHY— 3A 

The  following  work,  which  is  included  in  the  Nature  Syl- 
labus for  2B,  should  be  reviewed,  as  it  forms  a  basis  for  the 
geography  work  of  higher  grades. 

The  daily  weather  record  should  be  simple.  The  following 
is  a  suggestion : 


Sunday 

October 

1 

1914 

Rainy 

Monday 

October 

2 

1914 

Cloudy 

Tuesday 

October 

3 

1914 

Bright   and   cold 

Wednesday 

October 

4 

1914 

Clear  and  winch 

Thursday 

October 

5 

1914 

Cold 

Friday 

October 

6 

1914 

Dull 

Saturday 

October 

7 

1914 

Sunny  and  warm 

The  phases  of  the  moon  may  be  shown  by  stretches. 

Children  should  be  asked  to  remember  their  weather  obser- 
vations of  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  tell  them  to  the  teachers 
to  be  recorded  on  Monday. 

The  following  facts  should  be  conveyed  through  observa- 
tion, and  may  be  drilled  upon  in  the  oral  composition  period 
and  through  the  memory  work,  such  as: 

(2A)  Bed  in  Summer.  (21!)  My  Shadow;  Windy  Nights: 
Lady  Moon.     (3A)  The  Tree;  Hiawatha. 

SYLLABUS. — Natural  Phenomena.  Observation  of  qual- 
ities of  water,  ice,  steam.  Observation  of  winds ;  force  visible 
effects.  Observation  of  clouds ;  motion,  color,  portent,  storms, 
rainbow.  Weather  conditions  noted  and  recorded.  Sun  :  light 
heat,  rising  and  setting;  day  and  night.  Stars.  Moon:  light, 
rising  and  setting;  phases.  I'se  the  terms  rivers,  seas,  etc., 
without  explanation. 

WATER. — Water  falls  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain. 
It  flows  into  streams.  Streams  join  and  form  rivers.  Water 
is  brought  through  pipes  to  our  houses.     It  is  used  for  drink- 
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ing,  cooking,  washing,  to  clean  the  streets,  and  to  put  out  fires. 
Boats  and  ships  sail  on  the  water  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 
Sometimes  water  is  used  to  work  machinery.  It  turns  wheels 
in  factories.  When  water  falls  from  a  height,  it  has  great 
force.    Water  in  rivers  and  lakes  is  fresh.     Sea  water  is  salt. 

ICE. — In  very  cold  weather  water  turns  to  ice.  Heat  turns 
ice  back  to  water  again.  Ice  is  used  to  cool  food  in  hot 
weather.    It  is  also  used  to  preserve  food. 

When  ice  is  strong  on  lakes  and  ponds  people  have  fun 
skating  on  it.  When  there  is  skating  in  the  parks,  the  cars 
hang  out  a  card  with  a  large  red  circle  on  it. 

The  thick  ice  on  the  rivers  is  cut  into  blocks.  It  is  stored, 
and  sold  as  people  need  it.  It  is  kept  in  refrigerators.  Why 
is  ice  dangerous  in  the  streets? 

STEAM. — When  water  is  very  hot  it  forms  steam.  Steam 
is  sent  through  pipes  to  heat  buildings.  It  is  used  for  cooking. 
It  is  used  to  operate  machines.  Be  careful  not  to  come  in 
contact  with  steam.    It  scalds  very  painfully. 

CLOUDS. — Sometimes  the  sky  is  covered  with  clouds. 
Sometimes  only  a  few  clouds  are  seen.  On  clear  days  the  sky 
is  cloudless.  Clouds  gather  in  the  sky  before  rain.  Rain  clouds 
are  gray.  Sometimes  clouds  are  white.  Clouds  are  colored  by 
the  sun  at  sunset.    Then  they  are  pink,  red,  and  purple. 

THE  SUN. — The  sun  is  a  large  fall  of  fire.  It  gives  heat 
and  light.  In  the  day  it  shines  on  one  side  of  the  earth.  At 
night  it  shines  on  the  other  side. 

It  warms  the  ground  and  makes  plants  grow.  Plants  and 
children  who  get  plenty  of  air  and  sunshine  are  healthy.  The 
place  where  the  sun  rises  in  the  morning  is  called  the  east. 
The  place  where  it  sets  is  the  west.  The  sun  casts  a  shadow. 
Some  people  can  tell  time  by  the  length  of  the  shadow.  You 
can  tell  direction  by  the  way  your  shadow  points. 

RAINBOW. — A  rainbow  is  a  colored  arch  which  appears 
in  the  sky  when  the  sun  shines  through  raindrops.  The  colors 
in  the  arch  are  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange  and 
red.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  rainbow  in  the  country  where  there 
are  no  high  buildings  as  there  are  in  the  city. 

THE  STARS. — The  stars  are  seen  at  night.  They  look 
like  little  points  of  light  in  the  sky.  Some  stars  are  by  them- 
selves. Others  are  in  groups.  Some  stars  are  larger  and 
brighter  than  others. 

THE  MOON. — The  moon  is  seen  at  night.  Its  color  is 
pale  and  silvery.  It  does  not  always  look  the  same.  Some- 
times we  cannot  see  the  moon.  Other  times  it  looks  like  a 
circle.  At  other  times  it  looks  like  part  of  a  circle,  or  a  cres- 
cent. It  is  always  the  same  moon  but  it  looks  different.  The 
moon  rises  in  the  west  and  sets  in  the  east.  It  gives  us  light 
but  no  heat.  (Add  phases  of  the  moon  to  the  calendar.  Illus- 
trate by  sketches.) 

THE  WIND. — The  wind  moves  the  clouds.  It  blows  dust 
along  the  streets.  It  flies  kites.  It  whirls  leaves  from  the  trees. 
Sometimes  it  is  strong  enough  to  blow  down  trees,  and  even 
builings. 

It  helps  ships  on  their  way  at  sea.  Ships  are  sometimes 
wrecked  by  a  wind  storm. 

A  light,  gentle  wind  is  called  a  breeze. 

Wind  blows  from  different  directions.  Sometimes  it  is 
from  the  west.  A  south  wind  is  usually  warm.  A  north  wind 
is  cold. 


GEOGRAPHY— 3B 

The  following  facts  should  be  conveyed  as  far  as  possible 
through  observation.  They  may  be  drilled  upon  in  oral  com- 
position period  and  through  the  memory  work  such  as : 

2B— "My  Shadow,"  "Windy  Nights,"  "Lady  Moon." 
3A— "The  Tree,"  "Hiawatha."  3B— "Child's  World,"  Mar- 
jorie's  Almanac. 

SYLLABUS. 

Earth  study.  Land  and  water  forms  in  the  vicinity ;  soil. 
Direction  and  distance;  points  of  the  compass.  Natural  phen- 
omena.    Change  of  seasons. 

Suggestion  for  daily  weather  observation : 

November,  1914. 

Day  of  week.        Month.  Weather.  Wind.  Moon. 

Monday  1  Clear  and  cold     North  Full 

THE  SUN. — The  sun  is  a  large  ball  of  fire.  It  gives  heat 
and  light.  In  the  day  it  shines  on  one  side  of  the  earth.  At 
night  it  shines  on  the  other  side. 

It  warms  the  ground  and  makes  plants  grow.  Plants  and 
children  who  get  plenty  of  air  and  sunshine  are  healthy. 

The  place  where  the  sun  rises  in  the  morning  is  called  the 
east.    The  place  where  it  sets  is  the  west. 

Stretch  your  arms  out  at  the  sides.  Turn  so  that  your 
right  hand  points  to  the  east.  Then  your  left  hand  will  point 
to  the  west ;  you  will  face  the  north ;  your  back  will  be  to  the 
south.  At  noon  your  shadow,  cast  by  the  sun,  points  to  the 
north. 

Illustrate  the  following  by  diagram,  and  by  action :  The 
northwest  is  a  point  between  the  north  and  the  west ;  the  south- 
west, between  the  south  and  the  west;  the  northeast,  between 
the  north  and  east;  the  southeast,  between  the  south  and  the 
east. 

Suggested  drills:     Graham  avenue  is  of  the  school. 

Bushwick  avenue  is  of  my  home.     What  street  is  

of  the  school?    What  street  is 
street  that  runs  and  


-  of  your  home?     Name  a 

.     In  what  direction  from  the 

school  is  McKibbin  street? 

SEASONS. — When  the  sun  shines  directly  on  the  earth, 
the  weather  is  warm  and  we  have  spring  and  summer.  When 
the  sun's  rays  slant  toward  the  earth,  it  is  cold,  and  we  have 
autumn  and  winter. 

SPRING.— March  22  is  the  first  day  of  spring.  The  day 
is  then  twelve  hours  and  the  night  twelve  hours  long.  In 
spring  the  leaves  come  out  on  the  trees.  Men  begin  to  sell 
plants  on  the  streets.  Arbor  Day  and  Decoration  Day  come 
in  spring. 

SUMMER. — June  21  is  the  longest  day  in  the  year.  It  is 
the  first  day  of  summer.  The  weather  is  warm.  The  heat  is 
turned  off  in  the  houses  and  schools  during  the  summer.  Carts 
sprinkle  water  on  the  hot  streets.  Open  trolleys  cars  are  used. 
We  wear  light  clothing,  and  go  without  coats.  We  have  a 
long  vacation  in  summer.  Independence  Day  comes  in 
summer. 

AUTUMN. — On  September  22.  the  day  and  night  are 
each  twelve  hours  long.  It  is  the  first  day  of  autumn.  In 
autumn  the  leaves  fall.    The  days  grow  short.    Heat  is  turned 
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on  in  homes  and  schools.     Columbus  Day,  Election  Day,  and 
Thanksgiving  Day  come  in  autumn. 

WINTER. — December  21,  the  shortest  day  in  the  year,  is 
the  first  day  of  winter.  In  winter  the  weather  is  cold.  The 
trees  have  no  leaves.  We  wear  warm  clothing.  Snow  falls. 
The  Christmas  vacation,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  and  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  come  in  winter. 

LAND  AND  WATER  FORMS.— Lead  to  observation 
of  land  and  water  forms  through  pictures.  Begin  with  pic- 
tures of  city  streets,  then  country  places,  then  clear  pictures 
of  typical  forms.  If  possible,  use  pictures  which  include  fig- 
ures of  people,  so  that  children  can  take  in  unconsciously  the 
idea  of  relative  size.  Make  use  of  the  sand  table.  Pieces  of 
mirror  may  be  used  to  represent  water. 

Have  children  attempt  to  copy  pictures  studied,  as  a  step 
toward  understanding  plans,  and  later,  maps. 

Use  simple  land  and  water  form  maps. 

After  the  child  has  been  led  to  develop  a  concept  of  the 
form  to  be  studied,  and  not  before,  a  definition  may  be  given. 
This  is  a  convenient  form  in  which  to  retain  in  memory  the 
knowledge  gained. 

HILLS. — Hills  are  slight  elevations  of  land.  The  summit 
is  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  slopes  are  the  sides  of  the  hill.  At 
what  part  of  the  hill  would  you  start  a  sled  ?  Where  would 
the  sled  stop?    Where  would  the  sled  move  fastest? 

VALLEYS. — A  valley  is  low  land  between  hills  or  moun- 
tains. Very  often  a  stream  flows  through  a  valley.  Why  is 
this  ? 

PLAIN. — A  plain  is  a  level,  or  nearly  level,  stretch  of 
land.  Where  would  a  stream  flow  faster,  on  a  hill,  or  on  a 
plain?  Which  would  be  the  better  place  for  a  farm?  Which 
would  be  the  better  place  to  get  a  view  of  the  surrounding 
country?  Where  could  you  run  fastest  with  least  effort,  up  a 
hill,  down  a  hill,  or  on  a  plain?  Where  would  a  stream  flow 
fastest  ? 

A  SPRING. — A  spring  is  water  flowing  out  of  the  ground. 
How  did  the  water  get  into  the  ground? 

A  BROOK. — A  brook  is  a  small  stream  of  water.  Where 
does  the  water  in  a  brook  come  from? 

A  RIVER. — If  there  is  a  spring  on  sloping  ground,  the 
water  will  flow  down  the  slope.  It  will  meet  water  from  other 
springs  and  form  a  stream  or  brook.  The  brook  or  stream 
will  meet  other  brooks  and  form  a  river.  The  river  will  flow 
on,  growing  larger  and  larger,  until  it  enters  the  sea,  or  an- 
other river.  A  river  is  a  large  stream  of  water  flowing  through 
the  land.  The  source  of  a  river  is  the  place  where  it  begins. 
The  mouth  of  a  river  is  the  place  where  it  joins  a  larger  body 
of  water. 

A  LAKE. — A  lake  is  a  portion  of  water  surrounded  by 
land.  There  is  a  lake  in  Prospect  Park.  There  is  a  lake  in 
Central  Park.  When  the  lakes  are  frozen  in  winter,  people 
skate  on  them.  The  street  cars  hang  up  a  card  with  a  red 
circle  on  it  to  tell  the  people  the  ice  is  ready. 

A  POND.— A  pond  is  a  small  lake. 

A  BAY. — You  can  go  to  Coney  Island  by  boat.  All  the 
way  there,  you  can  see  the  land  on  each  side.     The  water  you 


are  sailing  on  is  New  York  Bay.  When  you  get  to  the  island, 
look  toward  the  south.  You  will  see  nothing  but  water.  That 
is  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  New  York  Bay  is  an  arm,  or  a  part, 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  indents,  or  runs  into,  the  land. 
A  bay,  sea,  or  gulf,  is  an  arm  of  the  ocean  which  indents  the 
land. 

AN  ISLAND. — An  island  is  a  portion  of  land  entirely 
surrounded  by  water.  Robinson  Crusoe  lived  on  an  island. 
How  did  he  get  there?     Why  could  he  not  leave  it? 


LANGUAGE  WORK— FIRST  YEAR 
CONVERSATIONS. 

FEBRUARY.— Many  talks  based  on  the  nature  work,  St. 
Valentine's  Day,  nesting  and  mating  of  birds,  kindness  to  ani- 
mals, current  events,  Lincoln,  Washington,  flag  studies. 

Stories. — "George  Washington,"  in  "Story  Hour."  K.  D. 
Wiggin;  "Philip's  Valentine"  and  "A  True  Pigeon  Story,"  in 
"In  the  Child's  World";  "George  Washington  and  Lincoln," 
in  "Hours  writh  Nature." 

Poetry. — "The  Flag,"  "Washington,"  Finch  Pinner;  "The 
Soldier  Boy"  and  "Our  Flag,"  in  "Hours  with  Nature";  Hur- 
rah for  the  Flag,"  in  Lovejoy's  "Nature  in  Verse." 

MARCH. — The  weather,  winds,  awakening  of  spring, 
spring's  helpers,  steam,  steamboats,  Robert  Fulton,  trees,  sap, 
sap  of  the  maple  sugar  tree,  sugar  making,  pussy  willow,  seeds, 
buds. 

Stories. — "The  Maple  Tree's  Surprise,"  "The  North  Wind 
at  Play,"  in  "In  the  Child's  World"  ;  "The  Wind  and  the  Sun," 
iEsop;  "The  Conceited  Apple  Branch,"  Grimm;  "The  Maple 
Tree's  Children,"  Cyr's  "Fourth  Reader." 

Poems. — "The  Four  Winds,"  "Hiawatha"  ;  "The  Pussy- 
willow," "Sweet  and  Low,"  "Spring  Song"  and  "The  Four 
Winds,"  in  Lovejoy's  "Nature  in  Verse"  ;  "The  Bag  of  Winds," 
in  "In  the  Child's  World" ;  "The  Wrind."  Stevenson ;  "The  Sap 
Has  Begun  to  Flow,"  to  be  read  from  Smith's  "Songs  for  Lit- 
tle Children." 

APRIL. — The  rain,  fog,  dew,  showers,  the  sun,  sunbeam, 
sunrise,  sunset,  rainbow ;  farmer  and  a  series  of  harnyard 
talks ;  Easter,  return  of  birds,  springing  up  of  flowers,  awaken- 
ing life,  nests,  water  and  its  uses ;  current  events,  Grant, 
Franklin,  Cary  sisters. 

Stories. — "The  Life  of  a  Bean,"  by  Bass;  "The  Farmer 
and  the  Birds,"  in  "In  the  Child's  World" :  "Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk." 

Poetry. — In  Lovejoy's  "Nature  in  Verse"  are.  "If  I  Were  a 
Sunbeam,"  "Little  Raindrops."  "Wynken,  Blvnken  and  Nod," 
"Twinkle.  Twinkle.  Little  Star":  "The  Great  Brown  House," 
to  be  read  from  Eleanor  Smith's  "Song  Book":  "A  Fairy 
Story,"  from  "Little  Folk  Lyrics" ;  by  Sherman,  "The  Sun's 
Travels';  by  Robert  L.  Stevenson,  "Hiawatha's  Rainbow." 

MAY. — May  Day,  moving  day,  buds,  bird  day,  plants, 
farmer,  gardener,  living  ploughs,  bees,  ants,  flowers,  "Hia- 
watha," soldiers,  sailors,  flags;  current  events,  Arbor  Day, 
Memorial  Day. 

Stories. — "The  Story  of  the  Bears."  "The  Xest  of  Many 
Colors,"  "The  Little  Hero  of  Haarlem."  in  "In    the    Child's 
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World";  "Legend  of  the  Cowslip,"  S.  E.  Wiltse;  "The  Pea 
Blossom,"  Hans  C.  Anderson;  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  in 
connection  with  the  "First  May  Flower"  seen  here;  "The  Trail- 
ing Arbutus." 

Poems. — "The  Little  Morning  Glory,"  in  "Hours  with  Na- 
ture"; "The  Brown  Thrush,"  "The  Lilac,"  in  Lovejoy's  "Na- 
ture in  Verse" ;  "Piccola,"  Cecilia  Thaxter ;  "The  Return  of 
the  Birds,"  Bryant ;  "Little  Bird,"  Tennyson. 

The  words  of  a  song  have  become  a  favorite  and  popular 
introduction  to  May  talks. 

JUNE. — The  month  of  roses,  June  walks,  out-door  games, 
the  weather,  length  of  days,  flower  talks,  vacation,  seashore, 
sand,  shells,  pebbles,  Florence  Nightingale,  current  events,  flag 
day,  history  of  the  flag,  short  account  of  Francis  Scott  Key  and 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Stories. — "The  Daisy  and  the  Lark,"  Andersen ;  "Ceres," 
"The  Green  House  with  Gold  Nails,"  S.  E.  Wiltse;  "Such  a 
Beauty,"  in  "The  Child's  World";  "King  Solomon  and  the 
Clover";  Cooke's  "Myths";  "The  Violet,"  in  "All  the  Year 
Round,"  Part  III;  "The  Blue  Bell,"  in  "Little  Flower  Lyrics." 

Poetry. — "Good  Morning,"  "Merry  Sunshine" ;  "Lily  Bell," 
"Pansy  Song,"  "Forget-Me-Not,"  "The  Busy  Bee,"  in  Love- 
jov's  "Nature  in  Verse"  ;  "Where  Do  All  the  Daisies  Go?"  in 
"Child's  Song  Book." 

Conversations  founded  upon  tales  and  stories  told  or  read 
to  the  pupils. 

The  telling  of  the  story  is  the  main  thing.  So  much  lies 
in  the  art  of  story  telling.  Every  teacher  should  cultivate 
this  art. 

The  teacher  must  feel  that  which  she  tells.  Her  picture 
story  must  be  so  real,  so  true,  that  the  child  in  his  intense  in- 
terest forgets  his  surroundings  and  becomes  the  living  factor 
of  the  story. 

Stories  should  be  short,  simple,  interesting,  entertaining, 
instructive  and  elevating.  The  teacher  should  have  at  her 
command  stories  that  deal  with  the  highest  motives ;  those  that 
give  the  child  ideals ;  those  that  encourage  a  love  for  the 
good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful. 

Stories  that  tell  of  deeds  of  valor,  of  courage,  of  unselfish- 
ness, of  kindness,  of  sympathy,  of  nobility  of  character,  of 
truthfulness,  of  righteousness  and  of  obedience. 

The  story  teller  must  be  so  skillful  in  the  art  of  telling 
the  story  that  it  will  appeal  to  its  listeners ;  the  moral  must  be 
brought  in  incidentally  but  effectively.  Stories  to  strengthen 
the  imaginative  powers  are  of  great  value.  Stories  should  be 
told  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no  inattention.  Teachers  oft- 
times  repeat.  Make  the  child  understand  it  he  does  not  listen 
to  the  first  telling,  the  story  will  not  be  repeated. 

STORIES    ABOUT    LINCOLN    AND    WASHINGTON 
—FIRST    THREE    YEARS 
(Continued  from  page  r  I 

When  a  young  man  Lincoln  once  worked  in  a  store.  One 
day  he  sold  a  woman  a  pound  of  tea.  Soon  after  he  found 
the  scales  were  wrong.  As  soon  as  he  could  leave  the  store, 
he  took  her  enough  tea  to  make  it  right.  At  another  time  he 
charged  a  woman  six  cents  too  much.  It  was  too  late  to 
take  it  to  her  that  night.  Parly  in  the  morning  he  took  her 
the  money.     Everyone  called  him  "Honest  Abe." 


\\  hen  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  little  boy  there  were  few 
schools.  Even  these  were  poor.  The  nearest  one  to  Abra- 
ham's home  was  over  four  miles  away.  But  Abraham's 
mother  said  her  son  and  daughter  must  go  to  school.  And 
they  were  very  anxious  to  go.  So  for  a  few  weeks  once  in  a 
while,  Abraham  and  Sarah  would  trudge  off  to  the  log  school- 
house.  They  had  no  beautiful  books  such  as  boys  and  girls 
have  today.  But  they  were  so  anxious  to  learn  they  did  not 
mind  the  hardships. 

*  *         * 

The  first  slaves  in  this  country  were  brought  here  from 
Africa.  Soon  there  was  trouble  about  them.  Some  of  the 
white  people  wished  to  buy  and  sell  them.  Others  thought 
this  was  not  right.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of  these.  So 
there  was  a  war  against  the  slave  owners.  They  were  de- 
feated. Then  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  President,  declared 
all  the  slaves  free. 

*  *         * 

Just  after  the  close  of  the  war,  a  sad  day  came  to  Amer- 
ica. President  Lincoln  went  to  the  theater  with  his  wife  and 
two  friends.  A  man  to  whom  he  had  done  no  ill,  entered  the 
box  and  shot  him.  He  died  the  next  day.  The  people  were 
very  sad.  They  had  lost  not  only  their  President — they  had 
lost  their  friend. 

*  *         * 

George  Washington  did  not  live  in  a  big  city  as  we  do. 
When  he  was  a  boy  there  were  no  big  cities  in  our  country. 
There  were  only  towns  and  villages  and  a  great  many  farm- 
houses very  far  apart.  In  one  of  these  farm  houses  George 
Washington  lived  with  his  brothers  and  little  sister.  They 
seldom  had  any  friends  visit  them,  for  there  were  no  steam- 
boats or  railroads.  The  children  were  never  lonely,  for  they 
had  many  animal  friends.  These  made  the  best  kind  of  play- 
fellows. 

*  *         * 

One  morning  George  and  his  father  were  walking  about 
the  garden.  Mr.  Washington  took  his  cane  and  wrote  George's 
name  in  the  soft  earth.  Then  he  dropped  little  seeds  in  each 
letter.  He  told  George  to  wait  a  few  days  and  see  what  would 
happen.  You  know  what  did  happen.  He  soon  saw  his  name 
in  fresh  green  leaves. 

*  *         * 

When  George  was  eleven  years  old  his  father  died.  This 
left  the  mother  to  take  care  of  the  children.  She  was  a  busy 
mother,  sewing  and  mending  and  spinning  yarn  to  weave  into 
cloth.  Out  of  the  cloth  she  made  the  children's  clothes.  But 
Mrs.  Washington  always  found  time  to  help  the  children  with 
their  lessons.  She  told  them  stories  which  helped  them  grow 
to  be  good  men  and  women. 

PARAGRAPHS  FOR  TRANSCRIPTION 

The  following  are  paragraphs  for  transcription.  Each  child 
should  have  a  mimeographed  copy  of  the  paragraph  to  be  tran- 
scribed on  his  own  desk.  The  subject  matter  of  the  paragraph 
must  of  course  be  familiar  before  the  paragraph  is  copied. 
These  paragraphs  may  be  used  occasionally  for  group  work 
with  good  results. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  a  log  cabin.  1  te  o  mid  nut  go 
to  school  very  often.  He  helped  his  father  on  the  farm.  When 
he  grew  up,  he  became  a  great  lawyer.  The  people  made  him 
President.    He  went  to  live  in  the  White  House. 

Long  ago  there  lived  a  good  man  named  Valentine.  He 
did  good  deeds  all  his  life.  He  tried  to  make  every  one  happy. 
The  people  loved  him.  After  he  died  they  called  him  St.  Valen- 
tine.    February  fourteenth  is  Saint  Valentine's  day. 

When  George  Washington  was  a  little  boy,  he  lived  near  a 
river.  He  liked  to  fish  and  swim.  He  liked  best  of  all  to  play 
soldiers.  The  boys  always  made  him  captain.  When  he  grew 
up,  he  fought  in  a  great  war.  After  the  war  the  people  made 
him  President. 

Betsy  Ross  lived  in  an  old  house  in  Philadelphia.  Wash- 
ington asked  her  to  make  a  flag.  First  she  made  thirteen  stars. 
These  she  put  in  a  field  of  blue.  Next  she  made  thirteen  stripes 
of  white  and  red.  Washington  was  pleased  with  the  flag.  He 
made  it  the  flag  of  our  country. 

A  long  time  ago  there  were  only  Indians  in  America.  After 
a  while,  white  men  came  from  England.  The  first  winter  they 
had  little  to  eat.  Many  died.  When  summer  came  they  planted 
corn.  There  was  enough  food  for  the  winter.  They  were 
happy  and  thankful.     So  they  had  the  first  Thanksgiving. 

The  clouds  have  four  children.  Rain  is  the  oldest  child. 
Then  comes  snow.  Snow  covers  the  plants  with  a  warm  white 
blanket.  Hail  rattles  against  the  window.  Sometimes  he  is 
naughty  and  breaks  the  glass.  Dew  is  the  baby.  In  the  winter 
we  call  him  Frost. 

Some  shells  are  very  pretty  and  make  nice  toys.  Many  are 
found  on  the  seashore.  They  are  the  houses  of  little  animals 
with  soft  bodies.  Shells  are  of  two  kinds.  Some  have  two 
parts.  These  are  joined  by  a  hinge  like  the  clam.  Others  are 
in  one  piece  like  the  snail  shell. 

Have  you  heard  the  story  about  the  thirsty  crow?  He 
found  a  pitcher  of  water.  He  could  not  reach  the  water  with 
his  bill.  He  threw  stones  into  the  pitcher.  The  water  rose. 
Then  he  drank  it. 

Once  a  monkey  was  roasting  some  chestnuts.  He  asked  a 
cat  to  pull  them  out  of  the  ashes.  The  monkey  ate  all  the  chest- 
nuts at  once.    The  poor  cat  burned  her  paws  for  nothing. 

A  tree  gives  us  a  great  many  things.  It  gives  us  wood  for 
our  houses,  our  tables,  and  our  chairs.  It  gives  us  many  kinds 
of  fruit.  But  we  must  not  cut  down  too  many  trees.  We  need 
them  as  they  are.  They  give  us  shade  and  pure  air.  So  every 
year  on  Arbor  Day,  let  us  plant  a  new  tree. 


O'er  the  land  today  is  ringing 

Praise  of  Lincoln's  name; 
Youthful  voices  gladly  singing 

Lincoln's  deathless  fame. 
He  had  sworn  to  do  his  duty, 

Trusting  God  and  right, 
And  our  flag  in  all  its  beauty 

Saved  from  foeman's  spite. 
So  when  a  great  man  dies, 

For  years  beyond  our  ken, 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 

Upon  the  paths  of  men. 

— Longfellow. 


1  (RAMATIZATION. 

In  the  Land  of  Greatness. 

Characters :    Girl.      Boy   as    February.      Boy   as   Twelfth. 

Hoy  as  Twenty-Second. 

Girl  (wandering  in  Land  of  Greatness  meets  February)  : 
"Good  morning.    Who  are  you,  may  I  ask?" 

February:    "I  am  the  month  of  February." 

Girl:   "Why  are  you  here  in  the  Land  of  Greatness?" 

February :  "I  have  two  children  here  of  whom  I  am  rery 
proud." 

Girl :   "What  are  their  names  ?" 

February:   "One  is  Twelfth,  the  other  is  Twenty-Second." 

Girl:    "Who  is  this  coming?"     (Twelfth  approaches.) 

February:  "That  is  my  son  Twelfth.  Perhaps  he  will  tell 
you  about  himself." 

Girl :  "Good  morning,  Twelfth.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
a  little  about  yourself?" 

Twelfth :  "Gladly.  I  am  the  day  on  which  the  great 
Lincoln  was  born.  Lincoln,  you  know  was  born  in  a  little  log- 
cabin.  He  was  very  poor  and  as  he  grew  older  he  worked 
very  hard.  Because  he  was  so  honest  and  kind-hearted  the 
people  loved  him.    They  made  him  their  president." 

Girl:    "Was  it  then  that  they  had  the  great  war?" 

Twelfth :  "Yes.  A  great  many  people  had  slaves.  Lincoln 
did  not  like  slavery.    He  felt  sorry  for  the  slaves." 

Girl :   "Were  the  slaves  unhappy  ?" 

Twelfth :  "A  great  many  of  them  were  unhappy.  The 
people  who  wanted  slavery  began  to  quarrel  with  the  people 
who  didn't  want  slavery.  They  had  a  long  war.  Then  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  said  the  slaves  should  be  free." 

Girl :    "How  happy  the  slaves  must  have  been  then !" 

Twelfth  :  "They  were  happy  indeed.  Why,  here  comes  my 
brother,  Twenty-Second." 

Girl :   "I  wonder  if  he  will  tell  me  his  story." 

Twelfth :  "I  think  he  will.  I'll  ask  him.  Twenty-Second, 
will  you  tell  this  little  girl  a  story  about  yourself?  Tell  her 
why  you  are  here." 

Twenty-Second  :  "I  should  like  to  tell  a  story.  I  am  called 
the  Twenty-Second  of  February.  I  am  the  day  on  which 
George  Washington  was  born.  When  George  was  a  boy  he 
liked  to  fish  and  swim  and  play  soldiers.  He  was  a  good  boy. 
He  always  told  the  truth." 

Girl :  "Oh,  yes.  I  remember  the  story  about  George  and 
his  hatchet." 

Twenty-Second :    "Washington  grew  up  to  be  brave  and 
strong.    He  became  a  soldier.    The  King  of  England  ruled  this 
country  then.    The  people  were  not  happy.    They  went  to  war 
with  the  king." 
•    Girl:    "What  did  they  call  the  war?" 

Twenty-Second :  "They  called  the  war  The  Revolution. 
The  people  asked  Washington  to  be  their  leader  in  this  war. 
Washington  helped  them  win  the  war  against  the  king.  The 
people  then  called  Washington  'The  Father  of  his  Country.'  " 

Girl :   "How  the  people  must  have  loved  him !" 

Twenty-Second  :  "They  did.  They  wanted  a  pres-ident  to 
help  make  laws  for  the  country.  They  showed  their  love  for 
Washington  bv  asking  him  to  be  their  first  president." 

Girl :  "I  have  learned  a  great  deal  today.  Thank  you  for 
the  stories.  I  must  go  home.  It  is  getting  very  late.  Good- 
by."    Twelfth  and  Twenty-Second:    "Good-by." 
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ETHICAL    STORIES— 2A-3B 

1.  Rover  and  the  Bags  of  Gold.  (Faithfulness.) — Rover 
was  a  spaniel  with  long,  silken  ears.  He  went  everywhere 
with  his  master  and  could  run  on  errands  as  well  as  a  boy. 

One  day  Rover  and  his  master  set  out  on  a  journey 
through  the  woods.  His  master  rode  on  a  horse  and  across 
the  saddle  he  placed  two  heavy  bags  of  gold.  After  awhile 
the  man  grew  tired,  so  he  tied  the  horse  to  a  tree,  and  placed 
the  gold  upon  the  ground.  "Watch  these  bags,  Rover," 
said  he,  "I  want  to  sleep  awhile."  Rover  laid  his  nose  on 
one  of  the  bags  and  pricked  up  his  ears  to  hear  every 
sound.  When  he  thought  his  master  had  slept  long 
enough,  he  licked  his  face  and  woke  him  up. 

The  man  got  on  his  horse  and  rode  swiftly  away.  But 
Rover  acted  strangely.  He  barked,  snapped  at  the  horse 
and  even  tried  to  bite  his  master's  shoe.  Thinking  that 
the  dog  had  gone  mad,  the  man  shot  him.  The  poor 
animal  fell,  but  rose  again  and  ran  back  up  the  road.  After 
awhile  the  man  felt  for  his  bags  of  gold.  They  were  not 
there.  He  galloped  back  quickly,  looking  all  along  the 
road  until  at  last  he  came  to  the  place  where  he  had  slept. 
There  he  saw  poor  Rover,  almost  dead,  with  his  nose 
resting  upon  a  bag  of  gold.  The  faithful  dog  had  obeyed 
orders  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  After  that  Rover  was  tenderly 
cared  for  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 

2.  Which  was  the  Gentleman?  (Duties  to  Playmates.)  — 
Master  Frank  went  to  the  picnic,  and  so  did  Jimmy  Bell. 
Frank's  father  was  a  rich  man ;  Jimmy's  was  a  day  laborer. 
Frank  wore  handsome  new  clothes,  and  Jimmy's  knees  and 
elbows  were  patched,  his  hat  was  torn  and  he  had  no  shoes. 

There  was  only  one  barrel  of  ice  water,  and  as  it  was 
a  hot  day,  there  was  a  crowd  around  the  barrel  most  of  the 
time.  A  half-dozen  girls  had  just  come  to  get  a  drink,  when 
Frank,  at  the  head  of  a  file  of  boys,  came  running  up,  and 
snatching  the  cup  rudely  began  to  drink. 

"Shame  on  you,  Frank !"  cried  one  of  the  girls.  "Don't 
you  know  you  ought  always  to  let  girls  drink  first?" 

"I  don't  know  that  girls  are  any  better  than  I  am,"  said 
Frank,  as  he  started  off  again. 

Not  lang  after  Jimmy  and  some  other  boys  came  up  to  the 
barrel,  and  shy  little   Minnie  came  also. 

"Wait,  boys,"  said  Jimmy,  dipping  out  a  cup  of  water. 
"Let  Minnie  drink  fir.-t."  And  he  very  politely  handed  her 
the  cup.  Minnie  drank  the  water  and  thanked  the  boy  as 
she  handed  the  cup  back. 

To  do  to  others  as  I  would 

That  they  should  do  to  me 
Will  make  me  honest,  kind   and  good, 
As  children  ought  to  be. 

3.  The  Old  Man  and  the  Bundles.  (Ditty  to  the  Aged.)  — 
An  aged  man  was  passing  along  one  of  our  streets  with  a 
heavy  load  on  his  shoulder,  when  he  dropped  a  bundle.  It 
rolled  off  the  sidewalk  into  the  gutter. 

Two  or  three  young  men  standing  near  laughed  at  his 
misfortune  and  offered  no  help.  An  elegantly  dressed  lady 
passing,  quietly  stepped  into  the  street  and  picked  up  the 
bundle,  which  she  handed  to  the  old  man.  In  trying  to 
thank  her  his  hat  fell  off,  and  it  rolled  into  the  gutter,  too. 
She  stepped  into  the  street,  picked  up  his  hat  and  handed 
it  to  him. 


4.  The  First  Woodpecker.  (Selfishness.) — Long  ago, 
when  the  fairies  were  on  the  earth,  one  of  them  went  around 
among  the  people  doing  good.  To  keep  people  from  know- 
ing what  he  was,  the  fairy  dressed  himself  to  look  like  an 
old  man. 

One  day,  just  at  dark,  he  came  to  a  cottage  and  stopped 
to  rest.  He  had  had  a  long  day  and  was  very  cold,  tired 
and  hungry. 

In  the  cottage  he  found  a  woman  making  cakes  and 
baking  them  before  the  fire.  This  woman  was  well  dressed 
and  had  a  pretty  red  cap  on  her  head. 

"Good  woman,"  said  the  fairy,  "may  I  enter  your  cottage 
and  rest?  My  day  has  been  long  and  hard,  I  am  cold,  tired 
and  hungry." 

The  woman  looked  up  from  the  cakes  when  he  spoke. 
She  thought  he  was  some  poor,  old  man  and  only  nodded 
her  head.  The  fairy  came  in  and  the  woman  kept  on  bak- 
ing her  cakes. 

After  awhile  the  visitor  spoke  again.  "My  good  woman, 
will  you  give  me  one  of  your  cakes?     I  am  so  hungry." 

The  woman  made  a  small  cake  and  put  it  down  to  bake. 
When  it  was  done  she  thought  it  was  too  large  to  give 
away.  So  she  made  a  smaller  one,  but  this  was  also  too 
large  to  give  away. 

Then  the  fairy  grew  angry  and  said,  "You  shall  be  a 
woman  no  longer,  and  you  will  have  to  bore  for  what  you 
eat."  He  spoke  and  the  woman  was  gone.  But  there  be- 
fore the  fire  was  a  woodpecker  with  a  red  cap  on  its  head. 
The  red  cap  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  woman. 

That  was  the  first  woodpecker,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  the  woodpecker  bores  and  bores  for  all  he  gets  to  eat. 

5.  George  Washington  and  His  Hatchet.  (Honesty  and 
Truthfulness.) — When  George  Washington  was  quite  a  little 
boy,  his  father  gave  him  a  hatchet.  It  was  bright  and  new 
and  George  took  great  delight  in  going  about  and  chopping 
things  with  it. 

He  ran  into  the  garden,  and  there  he  saw  a  tree  which 
seemed  to  say  to  him,  "Come  and  cut  me  down." 

George  had  often  seen  his  father's  men  chop  down  the 
great  trees  in  the  forest,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  fine 
sport  to  see  this  tree  fall  with  a  crash  to  the  ground.  So 
he  set  to  work  with  his  hatchet,  and  as  the  tree  was  a  very 
small  one,  it  did  not  take  long  to  lay  it  low. 

Soon  after  that  his  father  came  home.  "Who  has  been 
cutting  my  fine  young  cherry  tree?"  he  cried.  "It  was  the 
only  tree  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and  it  cost  me  a  great 
deal  of  money." 

He  was  very  angry  when  he  came  into  the  house.  "If 
I  only  knew  who  killed  that  tree,"  said  he,  "I  would, — yes, 
I  would, " 

"Father,"  cried  little  George,  "I  will  tell  you  the  truth 
about  it.     I  chopped  the  tree  down  with  my  hatchet." 

His  father  forgot  his  anger. 

"George,"  he  said,  as  he  took  the  little  fellow  in  his 
arms,  "George,  I  am  glad  you  told  me  the  truth  about  it 
I  would  rather  lose  a  dozen  cherry  trees  than  that  you 
should  tell  one  falsehood." 

6.  The  Little  Red  Hen.  (Industry.)— A  little  red  hen 
found  a  grain  of  wheat.  She  said,  "Who  will  plant  this 
wheat?"  The  cat  said,  "I  won't."    The  dog  said,  "I  won't," 
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and  the  little  pig  said,  "I  won't."  The  little  red  hen  said, 
"I  will,"  and  she  did. 

When  the  wheat  had  grown,  she  said,  "Who  will  take 
this  wheat  to  the  mill  to  have  it  made  into  flour?" 

The  cat  said,  "I  won't,"  the  dog  said,  "I  won't,"  and  the 
little  pig  said,  I  won't."  The  little  red  hen  said,  "I  will," 
and  she  did. 

When  the  wheat  was  ground  into  flour,  the  little  red 
hen  said,  "Who  will  make  this  flour  into  bread?"  The 
cat  said,  "I  won't,"  the  dog  said,  "I  won't,"  and  the  little 
pig  said,  "I  won't."  The  little  red  hen  said,  "I  will,  then," 
and  she  did. 

'When  the  bread  was  made,  the  little  red  hen  said,  "Who 
will  eat  this  bread?"  The  cat  said,  "I  will,"  the  dog  said,  "I 
will,"  and  the  little  pig  said,  "I  will." 

The  little  red  hen  said,  "No,  you  won't,  for  I  am  going 
to  do  that  myself,"  and  she  did. 

7.  John  and  His  Baby  Sister.  {Punctuality.) — A  little 
boy's  mother  went  to  the  store  while  he  was  eating  his  din- 
ner. She  had  to  go  then,  as  John  could  mind  the  baby 
while  she  was  away. 

The  mother  was  kept  longer  than  she  thought,  and 
John  was  getting  anxious,  as  it  was  almost  time  for  school. 

He  took  his  baby  sister  and  put  a  shawl  over  her  head, 
then  ran  all  the  way  to  school.  He  arrived  in  school  just 
as  the  bell  rang.    The  children  all  looked  at  John. 

John's  teacher  told  him  he  was  a  thoughtful  little  boy. 

8.  A  Little  Girl  and  Her  Hat.  {Order.) — There  was 
once  a  little  girl  who  came  to  our  house.  She  always  put 
her  hat  wherever  she  happened  to  be  playing.  When  she 
was  ready  to  go  home,  she  never  could  find  it.  So  her 
mother  would  always  let  her  stay  over  night. 

One  day  her  mother  was  very  angry  at  her  for  not  know- 
ing where  her  hat  was,  and  said  she  must  go  home  with- 
out a  hat.     She  cried,  but  had  to  go  without  a  hat. 

The  next  morning  we  found  the  hat  in  the  back  of  our 
yard.  After  that,  the  little  girl  always  put  her  hat  in  one 
place. 

It  is  always  best  to  have  a  place  for  everything,  and  put 
everything  in  its  place. 

9.  Little  Jack  and  the  Snozvballs.  {Street  Manners.)  — 
One  cold  winter  afternoon  in  December  a  crowd  of  children 
were  playing  in  the  snow.  Just  then  a  man  came  along 
the  street.  One  little  boy  named  Jack  said,  "Oh,  see  that 
man !     Let  us  hit  him  with  a  snowball." 

Then  each  child  quickly  made  one.  Jack  had  his  ready 
first,  and  so  threw  it  at  the  man.  Instead  of  hitting  him, 
it  smashed  a  window  in  his  own  house. 

Jack's  mother  called  him  and  said,  "I  saw  how  you 
acted  on  the  street,  so  I  am  going  to  write  to  Santa  Claus 
and  tell  him  not  to  bring  you  a  Christmas  tree." 

When  Christmas  came,  poor  Jack  had  no  tree  because 
he  had  been  a  naughty  boy.  Since  then  Jack  has  been 
more  careful  how  he  acted  in  the  street. 

10.  In  a  Minute.  {Procrastination.) — Little  Mary  had 
one  bad  habit.  If  you  asked  her  to  do  anything,  she  was 
sure  to  say.  "In  a  minute." 

If  her  mother  said,  "Mary,  please  shut  the  door,"  she 
would  say,  "Yes,  mother,  in  a  minute."  Even  if  her  father 
called  her  to  bring  his  newspaper,  it  was  just  the  same. 
She  never  did  anything  at  once. 


One  day  Mary's  little  canary  was  flying  around  the 
room.     Some  one  went  out  and  left  the  door  open. 

Mary's  mother  said,  "Shut  the  door,  my  dear." 

"Yes,  mother,  in  a  minute,"  said  Mary.  "I  just  want  to 
finish  reading  this  story." 

But  the  cat  did  not  wait.  In  she  came  with  a  bound, 
and  soon  had  Mary's  bird  in  her  mouth. 

Down  went  the  book  and  away  went  Mary  after  the 
cat.  Soon  she  came  back  crying  with  the  little  dead  bird 
in  her  hand. 

Her  mother  felt  very  sorry,  but  she  only  said,  "My  dear 
little  girl,  you  see  a  great  many  things  may  happen  in  a 
minute.     I  hope  you  will  be  more  careful  now." 

It  was  a  sad  lesson  for  Mary,  but  one  she  did  not  forget. 

11.  The  Boy  Who  Cried  •'Wolf."  {Truth  and  Untruth.)  — 
A  little  boy  took  care  of  some  sheep.  Not  far  away  some 
men  were  at  work  in  the  fields.  They  told  the  boy  to  cry 
for  help  if  a  wolf  came  after  the  sheep. 

The  boy  thought  he  would  have  some  fun,  so  he  called, 
"Help,  help,  the  wolf  is  here!"  The  men  left  their  work 
and  came  running  as  fast  as  they  could.  The  boy  only 
laughed  and  said  that  he  had  called  for  fun.  Not  long 
after  he  called  again.  The  men  came,  but  when  they  found 
the  boy  was  only  calling  for  fun,  they  were  quite  angry. 

At  last  the  wolf  did  come.  The  boy  called  and  called, 
but  nobody  came  to  help  him.  So  the  wolf  killed  all  the 
sheep. 

12.  A  Kind  Boy.  {Generosity.) — A  ragged  little  boy  sat 
on  a  doorstep  eating  a  slice  of  bread.  He  must  have  been 
very  hungry,  for  he  took  great  bites.  He  had  only  started 
his  meal  when  a  little  dog  came  along.  The  dog  sat  down 
beside  the  boy  and  whined  softly. 

"What  do  you  want?"  asked  the  boy.  The  dog  looked 
up  at  the  bread  and  whined  louder. 

"This  isn't  a  bone;  go  away,"  said  the  boy,  but  he 
didn't  speak  in  a  cross  way,  so  the  dog  stayed.  He  put 
his  head  on  the  boy's  knee  and  kept  on  whining. 

"Do  you  want  this  worse  than  I  do?"  asked  the  boy, 
holding  out  the  bread.  At  this  the  dog  gave  a  quick  bark, 
so  the  boy  threw  him  the  rest  of  the  bread. 

13.  How  Patty  Gave  Thanks.  {Gratitude.) — Ah!  how 
how  snug  it  was  in  the  barn  that  cold  December  night. 
Farmer  Gray  shut  all  the  doors  and  then  went  away,  glad 
to  think  that  all  the  animals  were  comfortable.  When 
he  had  gone  the  cow  gave  a  faint  bellow  and  said,  "Some- 
thing beautiful  happened  today.  Little  Patty  came  and 
said  to  me,  T  came  to  say  thank  you  for  the  milk  you  gave 
me.'    Then  the  child  put  a  large  apple  in  my  mouth." 

Then  the  horse  said,  "Little  Patty  came  and  thanked 
me  for  all  the  rides  I  gave  her.  Then  she  gave  me  some 
fresh  hay." 

"So  little  Patty  went  to  you,  too,"  said  a  sheep.  "She 
gave  the  flock,  including  myself,  some  extra  salt  this  morn- 
ing, and  said,  'Thank  you  for  all  the  warm  clothes  you 
made  me.' " 

Patty  thanked  the  chickens  for  the  eggs  they  gave  her. 

This  little  girl  made  the  day  a  real  "thank  you"  day. 

The  cows,  horses,  sheep,  chickens  and  little  Patty  were 
very  happy  when  they  went  to  sleep  on  "thank  you"  night. 
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14.  The  Little  Light.  (Pride.)— A  little  light  was  very 
much  in  love  with  itself.  It  thought  it  was  as  bright  as 
the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  Again  and  again  it  had  said  this 
to  the  other  lights. 

One  night  a  man  heard  it  say  this  as  he  came  into  the 
house.  Just  back  of  him  the  wind  came  in  and  out  went 
the  little  light. 

On  lighting  it  again  the  man  said,  "Say  no  more.  The 
lights  of  Heaven  never  go  out.    No  one  has  to  light  them." 

15.  The  Star  Dollars.  {  Kindness  Rewarded.) — There  was 
once  a  poor  little  girl  who  had  neither  father  nor  mother. 
She  had  no  home,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  clothes  she  wore. 
With  only  a  piece  of  bread  in  her  hand  she  wandered  into 
the  country. 

She  met  a  poor  man,  who  asked  for  something  to  eat. 
She  gave  him  the  bread.  Then  she  met  a  child,  crying 
because  his  head  was  cold.  She  took  off  her  hood  and 
tied  it  on  the  child's  head.  She  met  another  child  who 
had  no  coat,  so  she  gave  it  her  own  jacket.  As  she  stood 
there  in  the  dark,  with  hardly  any  clothing,  something  fell 
from  the  sky  like  stars. 

She  picked  them  up.  They  were  gold  dollars.  She  went 
back  to  the  village  and  was  happy  the  rest  of  her  life. 

16.  The  Girl  Who  Wanted  to  Be  a  Kitten.  (Indolence.)  — 
Little  Nell  did  not  like  to  learn  her  lessons.  She  said,  "I 
wish  I  were  a  kitten,  because  kittens  do  not  have  to  learn 
lessons." 

"Well,"  said  her  mother,  "you  may  be  a  kitten  if  you 
like,  but  if  you  play  like  a  kitten  you  must  live  like  a 
kitten." 

Nell  clapped  her  hands  and  said,  "How  happy  I  shall  be 
today."  So  she  went  into  the  garden  to  play,  and  at  dinner 
time  came  in  quite  hungry  and  dirty. 

Her  mother  cried  out,  "Go  away,  dirty  little  kitten." 

She  found  no  plate  on  the  table  for  her,  as  her  mother 
said  cats  and  kittens  were  fee'  in  the  kitchen. 

The  cook  put  a  cup  of  milk  on  the  floor  for  her.  After 
a  while  she  gave  Nell  a  slice  of  bread,  saying,  "Here  kitten, 
you  may  eat  this  with  your  milk." 

In  the  afternoon  her  mother  started  to  get  ready  to  go 
out.     "May  I  go,  too?"  asked  Nell. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  her  mother,  "I  never  take  kittens  out 
with  me." 

When  her  mother  returned,  Nell  said,  "I  do  not  want 
to  he  a  kitten  any  longer,  mother.     I  think  I  would  rather 

dy  my  lessons." 

17.  The  Bird  Charmer.  (Kindness  to  Animals.) — James 
and  Lucy  were  walking  in  the  fields.  They  saw  a  man  a 
long  way  off.  When  they  came  near  him  they  saw  a 
strange  sight. 

A  great  many  birds  were  about  him,  some  were  on  his 
shoulders,  some  on  his  head  and  others  on  his  hands.  They 
ate  crumbs  of  bread  from  his  mouth  and  flew  around  him 
and  seemed  to  kiss  him.  l.ttcy  looked  at  the  man  and  said, 
"The  dear  little  birds  seem  to  know  and  love  you  well. 
Hi  ■■    do  you  make  them  so  tame'" 

"I  am  kind  to  them,  that  is  all."  replied  the  man.  "They 
know  I  would  not  hurt  them  for  the  world." 

As  the  children  went  on  their  way  they  still  saw  the 
on    the    man's    head,    shoulders    and    hands.      Little 


James  said,  "How  like  a  king  he  looks  with   a  crown  of 
birds  about  his  head." 

It  is  better  to  rule  by  love  than  fear. 

18.  The  Sixpence.  (Honesty.) — "What  have  you  there. 
Henry?"  asked  little  Ben. 

"Oh,  it  is  a  sixpence!"  answered  Henry.  "I  found  it  in 
this  corner." 

"So  it  is,"  said  Ben.  "You  must  divide  it  with  me,  for 
I  was  with  you  when  you  found  it.  One  of  the  boys  must 
have  lost  it  this  morning." 

"No,  Ben,  it  is  not  mine.  If  I  did  find  it,  that  does  not 
make  it  belong  to  me." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it,  then?"  asked  Ben. 

"As  soon  as  the  teacher  comes  I'll  give  it  to  her  and  ask 
her  to  find  out  to  whom  it  belongs." 

A  little  later  the  teacher  came  in  and  she  soon  found 
the  owner  of  the  sixpence.  It  belonged  to  a  little  boy  whose 
father  had  given  it  to  him  for  learning  his  lessons  well. 

Harry  felt  much  happier  now  than  when  he  had  the 
sixpence  in  his  pocket. 

19.  The  Girl  in  the  Brook.  (Prompt  Obedien-ce.) — One 
day  Mary  and  her  mother  crossed  the  little  stream  that 
came  from  the  pond.  The  stones  and  sand  were  white  and 
smooth. 

"May  1  play  in  the  water,  mother?"  asked  Mary. 

"Yes,  if  you  turn  your  dress  up  so  that  it  will  not  get 
wet,"  said  her  mother. 

By  and  by  there  was  a  noise  like  thunder.  It  seemed  to 
come  from  the  pond. 

"Quick,  Mary,  come  here,"  cried  her  mother. 

Mary  did  not  stop  to  ask  why.  She  ran  to  the  place 
where  her  mother  stood.  Then  she  looked  back.  The 
stream  was  pouring  over  the  rocks.  The  great  water  gate 
by  the  dam  was  open. 

If  she  had  waited  she  would  have  been  carried  down  the 
stream  into  the  river. 

There  is  not  always  time  to  ask  why. 

INTRODUCTION  TO   GEOGRAPHY 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  in  the  course  of  study 
so  much  in  need  of  vivid  presentation  to  arouse  interest 
as  is  geography.  There  is  so  much  of  the  earth  and  one 
can  see  so  little  of  it  at  a  time  that  it  takes  a  great 
wealth  of  illustrative  material  to  make  distant  things 
seem  real.  We  must  bring  the  distant  near  through  pic- 
tures, stories,  poems,  railroad  and  steamship  folders,  ar- 
ticles characteristic  of  the  country  which  produced  them, 
advertisements,  personal  accounts  of  their  travels  by  the 
few  who  have  strayed  from  the  home  town,  geographical 
games,  guessing  contests,  map  drawing,  and  all  the  numer- 
ous other  devices  that  will  occur  to  those  vitally  interested. 

But  when  interest  has  been  aroused  and  caught  by  such 
devices,  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  certain  facts  have 
not  been  imbedded  in  memory  the  work  is  of  little  worth. 
A  child  may  be  led  to  visualize  Paris  through  pictures, 
stories,  and  so  forth ;  she  may  know  Notre  Dame,  the 
Madeleine,  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  all  the  art  galleries,  and 
some  of  the  pictures  and  sculptures  in  them ;  she  may  know 

just  where  to  find  old  1 kv  and  where  to  buy  lace,  but 

(Continued  on  page  39) 
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GEOGRAPHY— 4A 

Course  of  Study — Home  Geography 

Topography  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  vicinity;  the  people 
and  occupations.     Stories  connected  with  the  history  of  New  York. 

The  Earth:  Form  and  surface;  the  continents,  the  oceans; 
great  islands  and  groups  of  islands;  great  seas,  gulfs,  and  bays. 

Land  and  Water  Forms. 

Plans. — 1.  Study  picture  of  room  if  possible.  Have  chil- 
dren point  to  familiar  objects  in  room  and  picture.  2.  Place 
plan  of  room  on  the  board.  Have  children  point  to  objects 
in  the  room  and  on  the  plan.  3.  Have  children  draw  room 
plans  on  paper.  4.  Plan  of  floor.  5.  Plan  of  school ;  name 
adjoining    streets. 

Maps. — Suggestion  for  map  study:  1.  Have  each  item  lo- 
cated at  least  three  times :  a.  On  the  globe,  b.  On  the  map  of 
the  world,  c.  On  the  map  of  the  continent.  2.  Always  use 
the  wall  maps  and  the  large  globe,  as  well  as  the  geography- 
maps  and  individual  globes.  3.  Train  the  children  to  indi- 
cate the  whole  of  the  object  at  which  they  point.  4.  When 
lists  of  islands,  continents,  etc.,  are  taught,  they  are  more 
easily  memorized  if  they  are  always  given  in  the  same  order. 
The  order  of  size  is  suggested.  Study  simple  land  and  water 
form  charts  used  in  3B.     Review  definitions  taught  in  3B. 

Hill. — Hills  are  slight  elevations  of  land.  The  summit  is 
the  top  of  the  hill.     The  slopes  are  the  sides  of  the  hill. 

Valley. — A  valley  is  low  land  between  hills  or  mountains. 

Plain. — A  plain  is  a  level,  or  nearly  level,  stretch  of  land. 

Spring. — A  spring  is  water  flowing  out  of  the  ground. 

Brook. — A  brook  is  a  small  stream  of  water. 

River. — A  river  is  a  large  stream  of  water  flowing  through 
the  land.  The  source  of  a  river  is  the  place  where  it  begins. 
The  mouth  of  a  river  is  the  place  where  it  joins  a  larger  body 
of  water. 

Lake. — A  lake  is  a  portion  of  water  surrounded  by  land. 

Pond. — A  pond  is  a  small  lake. 

Bay. — A  bay,  sea  or  gulf  is  an  arm  of  the  ocean  which  in- 
dents the  land. 

Island. — An  island  is  a  portion  of  land  entirely  surrounded 
by  water.  Give  each  child  a  globe.  Elicit  statements  regard- 
ing the  shape  of  the  earth. 

The  Earth. 

Shape. — The  earth  is  round,  like  an  orange. 

Surface. — The  surface  or  outside  of  the  earth  is  composed 
of  land  and  water.  Tell  the  class  that  water  is  colored  light 
blue  on  the  globe,  and  land  is  shown  by  other  colors.  Have 
them  point  to  masses  of  land;  of  water. 

Show  a  map  of  the  world  in  hemispheres.  Let  them  see 
tbat  it  is  a  globe  made  larger  and  flat,  so  as  to  make  it  easier 
to  study.  If  possible,  hang  the  map  on  the  north  side  of  the 
room,  and  associate  the  top  of  the  map  with  the  north,  the 
bottom  with  the  south,  etc.  Keep  the  globes  on  the  desk,  and 
refer  equally  to  them  and  to  the  maps,  so  as  to  keep  the  two 
associated. 

Give  short  drills  on  points  of  compass.  1.  Point  to  the 
north  side  of  the  room,  the  east  side,  the  south  side.  2.  What 
street  is  north  of  the  school?  West  of  it?  3.  Point  to  the 
eastern  hemisphere  on  the  map ;  on  the  globe.  4.  Point 
toward  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

Ocean. 
Which  hemisphere   has  the  most   land  ?     Which   has   the 
most  water?    Point  to  large  bodies  of  water  on  the  globe;  on 
the  map.     Teach  definition. 


An  ocean  is  the  largest  body  of  salt  water  on  the  earth. 
I  lave  the  children  find  and  name  the  oceans:  Pacific,  Atlantic, 
Indian,  Antarctic,  Arctic. 

Christopher  Columbus  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He 
sailed  from  Europe  and  found  America. 

1.  Which  ocean  bounds  part  of  Brooklyn?  8.  Name  the 
largest  ocean.  3.  Name  the  smallest  ocean.  4.  What  ocean 
is  farthest  north?  5.  What  ocean  is  farthest  south?  6.  Name 
an  ocean  in  this  hemisphere.  7.  Name  an  ocean  partly  in  both 
hemispheres. 

CONTINEN  1^. 

Find  the  large  bodies  of  land  on  the  globe ;  on  the  ma];. 
Teach  definition.  Continents  are  the  largest  divisions  of  land. 
Find  and  name  the  continents:  Asia,  Africa,  North  Amer- 
ica, South  America,  Europe  and  Australia. 

1.  We  live  in  North  America.  Point  to  it  on  the  map. 
2.  Point  toward  Europe.  Point  toward  South  America.  3. 
Name  the  continents  bordered  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  4. 
What  ocean  is  west  of  North  America?  5.  Part  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  lies  between  what  continents?  6.  Name  a  continent 
that  has  an  ocean  south  of  it.  7.  Name  a  continent  and  the 
ocean  east  of  it. 

Definition :  Mountains  are  portions  of  land  very  much 
higher  than  the  surrounding  country.  Mountains  are  shown 
by  shaded  portions  of  the  map.  Find  and  name  the  important 
highlands :  Appalachian,  Rocky,  Andes,  Alps,  Himalayas. 

Review  continents  in  connection  with  mountains.  For  in- 
stance : 

1.  In  what  continent  are  the  Alps?  2.  Name  an  im- 
portant highland  in  Asia.  3.  Name  two  highlands  of  North 
America.  4.  Name  the  North  American  highland  nearest 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  nearest  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  5.  Point 
toward  the  Rocky  Mountains.  6.  Locate  them  on  the  map ; 
on  the  globe.     7.    What  highland  is  nearest  us? 

Island. — An  island  is  a  portion  of  land  entirely  surrounded 
by  water. 

Point  to  large  islands  and  groups  of  islands :  West  Indies, 
Newfoundland,  Greenland,  Iceland,  British  Isles,  Japan, 
Philippine  Islands,  New  Zealand,  Madagascar.  Christopher 
Columbus  landed  on  one  of  the  West  Indies. 

Drill  questions:  1.  Near  what  continent  is  Madagascar? 
2.  What  group  of  islands  is  off  the  east  coast  of  Asia?  3. 
Name  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  4.  Name  an  island 
bordered  by  both  the  Arctic  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Seas,  Gulfs,  Bays. — A  bay,  sea  or  gulf  is  an  arm  of  the 
ocean  which  indents  the  land.  (Make  clear  the  meaning  of 
the  word  indent.) 

Find  and  name  the  great  seas,  gulfs  and  bays ;  Hudson 
Bay,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Caribbean  Sea,  Mediterranean  Sea,  Red 
Sea.  Hudson  Bay  is  called  after  its  discoverer,  Henry  Hud- 
son. He  wanted  to  explore  the  bay.  His  sailors  were  tired  of 
being  at  sea.  They  wished  to  go  home.  They  forced  Hudson 
and  his  son  into  a  small  boat.  Then  they  took  Hudson's  ship 
and  sailed  away  and  left  him.  He  and  his  son  died  in  Hudson 
Bay. 

Drill  questions:  1.  What  continent  is  partly  bounded  b\ 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico?  2.  Of  what  ocean  is  it  an  arm?  3. 
What  bay  is  in  the  northern  part  of  North  America?  4.  What 
sea  lies  between  Europe  and  Africa  ?  5.  Name  two  seas  that 
touch  both  Africa  and  Asia. 
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Home  Geography. 
In  the  fourth  year  children  may  take  paragraphs  like  the 
following  for  composition  work. 

Where  We  Live. 

We  live  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  Our  country  is  the  United  States.  Our  state  is  New 
York  State.  The  United  States  is  in  the  continent  of  North 
America.     It  is  in  the  Western  hemisphere. 

Globe  and  Map  Study. — 1.  Point  to  the  hemisphere  in 
which  we  live.  2.  Point  to  our  continent.  3.  What  ocean 
borders  our  continent?  4.  Name  two  gulfs  that  border  our 
continent.  5.  Name  a  group  of  islands  near  North  America. 
6.  Locate  the  United  States  on  the  map ;  on  the  globe.  7. 
Name  a  highland  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States :  in 
the  eastern  part. 

New  York  City. 

Cities  are  represented  on  the  map  by  black  dots.  The  city 
is  where  the  dot  is,  not  where  the  name  is.  Point  to  the  City 
of  New  York. 

1.  In  what  part  of  North  America  is  the  City  of  New 
York?  2.  In  what  part  of  the  United  States  is  the  City  of 
Xew  York?  3.  What  ocean  is  it  near?  4.  Name  the  nearest 
highland. 

Show  the  children  a  map  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Dis- 
tribute desk  maps  of  the  city.  Have  the  children  point  to  the 
City  of  New  York  on  the  following  maps  if  possible:  City  of 
New  York.  Xew  York  State,  United  States,  North  America, 
World. 

Boroughs. — The  City  of  Xew  York  is  divided  into  five 
boroughs:  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens,  Richmond. 

The  Dutch. 

Manhattan  was  the  first  of  the  boroughs  to  be  settled  by 
white  people. 

After  Henry  Hudson  had  discovered  the  river  he  went 
back  to  Holland.  He  told  the  Dutch  people  about  the  new 
world.  Some  of  them  sailed  across  the  Atlantic.  Their  gov- 
ernor, Peter  Minuit,  bought  Manhattan  from  Indians.  He 
paid  $24  for  it. 

The  Dutch  settled  at  the  southern  end  of  the  island.  They 
called  the  settlement  New  Amsterdam.  They  built  a  wall 
across  the  island  to  keep  out  the  enemies.  It  stood  where 
Wall  Street  is  now.     They  also  built  a  fort. 

On  pleasant  evenings  they  used  to  play  bowls.  You  can  see 
the  remains  of  the  place  where  they  played.  It  is  called  Bowl- 
ing Green.  After  a  while  some  of  the  Dutch  moved  across 
the  East  River.     They  made  a  settlement  where  we  live  now. 

The  English. 

One  day  while  Peter  Stuyvesant  was  governor,  four  Eng- 
lish ships  sailed  into  the  bay.  England  and  Holland  were  not 
very  good  friends,  so  the  Dutch  people  in  Xew  Amsterdam 
were  not  glad  to  see  the  English  ships.  The  commander  of 
the  ships  called  upon  the  people  of  New  Amsterdam  to  sur- 
render their  town.  Governor  Stuyvesant  was  very  angry. 
He  wanted  his  people  to  fight  the  English,  but  they  would  not. 
They  hauled  down  the  Dutch  flag  and  the  conquerors  ran  up 
the  English  flag. 

The  king  of  England  pave  Manhattan  to  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York.     It  was  called  New  York  in  his  honor. 


Governor  Stuyvesant  went  to  live  on  his  farm  outside  the 
city.  Bouwerie  was  the  word  for  farm  in  those  days.  The 
road  leading  to  Stuyvesant's  farm  was  called  the  Bouwerie. 
It  is  now  the  street  of  the  same  name.     We  spell  it  Bowery. 

Drill  questions:  1.  In  which  borough  do  we  live?  2. 
Which  borough  is  the  largest?  3.  What  is  the  smallest? 
4.  Who  were  the  first  white  people  to  settle  there?  5.  What 
did  they  call  their  settlement?  6.  Name  two  boroughs  that 
are  islands.  7.  What  borough  is  northeast  of  Brooklyn?  8. 
Point  toward  the  borough  of  Manhattan.  9.  Who  was  the  last 
Dutch  governor  of  Xew  Amsterdam?  10.  What  body  of 
water  is  west  of  Brooklyn?  11.  Give  the  boundaries  of  Brook- 
lyn. ( North :  East  River  and  Borough  of  Queens.  East : 
Borough  of  Queens  and  Jamaica  Bay.  South :  Lower  New 
York  Bay  and  Atlantic  Ocean.  West:  Upper  and  Lower 
Xew  York  Bay,  the  Xarrows,  East  River.)  12.  Give  the 
boundaries  of  each  of  the  other  boroughs.  13.  In  what 
direction  from  Brooklyn  is  Queens?  Manhattan?  14.  What 
state  is  west  of  the  City  of  New  York?  15.  What  borough 
is  nearest  New  Jersey? 

Bays. 

Review  definition.  Some  bays  that  indent  parts  of  the 
city  are:  Lower  New  York  Bay,  Upper  New  York  Bay, 
Jamaica  Bay,  Pelham  Bay,   Flushing  Bay. 

Harbor. 

Definition :  A  harbor  is  a  sheltered  place  for  ships.  Upper 
New  York  Bay  is  a  good  harbor.  The  water  of  the  bay  is 
deep  enough  for  the  largest  ships,  a  shelter  is  provided  by  the 
shores  of  Staten  Island  and  Brooklyn. 

Ships  from  all  parts  of  the  world  bring  cargoes  to  our  city. 
All  along  the  water  front  are  piers  where  ships  come  to  load 
and  unload.  Great  storehouses  are  there  to  hold  goods  re- 
ceived or  waiting  for  shipment.  Passenger  ships  of  transat- 
lantic and  coastal  lines  come  to  New  York.  Most  of  the 
passenger  ships  have  their  piers  on  the  Hudson  River  water- 
front. Tug  boats  go  up  and  down  the  river  carrying  goods. 
Ferry  boats  go  to  and  from  between  different  parts  of  the 
city.  The  first  ferry  across  the  East  River  was  from  New 
Amsterdam  to  Brooklyn.  It  started  form  the  foot  of  Fulton 
street,  where  Fulton  Ferry  is  now. 

Fulton  street  and  Fulton  Ferry  were  both  so  named  in 
honor  of  Robert  Fulton.  He  was  the  man  who  built  the  first 
steamboat.     That  was  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Straits. — What  body  of  water  connects  Upper  and  Lower 
Xew  York  Bay?     (The  Narrows.) 

Teach  definition :  A  strait  is  a  passage  of  water  connecting 
two  larger  bodies  of  water. 

The  Narrows  connect  Upper  and  Lower  Xew  York  bays. 

Kill  van   Kull  connects  Upper  New  York  Bay  and  Newark 

Bav.  t- 

Forts. 

Our  harbor  and  city  are  protected  by  forts.  The  principal 
defences  are  at  Sandy  Hook,  a  cape  on  the  Jersey  coast  oppo- 
site Coney  Island.  The  Xarrows  is  protected  by  Forts 
Tompkins  and  Wadsworth  in  Staten  Island,  and  Forts  Ham- 
ilton ami  Lafayette  in  Brooklyn. 

Fort  Lafayette  is  so  named  in  honor  of  a  famous  French- 
man. He  was  General  Lafayette.  When  the  United  States 
was  fighting  for  its  liberty,  Lafayette  came  here  to  help.  He 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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GEOGRAPHY— 4B 

Syllabus :  Earth  Study.  Daily  and  yearly  motions ;  the 
equator,  prime  medidians  and  zones. 

The  Earth. — Illustrate  the  following  through  the  constant 
use  of  diagrams  and  small  globes.  Have  the  children  find 
the  equator,  the  tropics,  and  the  polar  circles,  on  globes  and 
maps.     Use  these  terms  without  explanation. 

For  instance,  lead  to  an  understanding  of  axis  and  poles 
by  such  directions  as :  Turn  your  globe  on  its  axis.  The  North 
Pole  is  at  the  northern  end  of  the  axis;  place  your  finger  on 
the  North  Pole. 

The  earth  is  round  like  an  orange.  The  sun  is  an  im- 
mense ball  of  fire  many  times  the  size  of  the  earth.  It  gives 
heat  and  light.  The  earth  is  always  in  motion.  It  turns  on 
its  axis.  The  light  of  the  sun  falls  on  the  part  of  the  earth 
turned  toward  it.  That  part  of  the  earth  has  day.  The  dark 
part,  turned  from  the  sun,  has  night.  The  turning  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis  is  the  daily  motion. 

The  earth  also  revolves  around  the  sun.  It  takes  twelve 
months  to  complete  the  journey.  The  axis  leans  so  that  some 
one  part  of  the  earth  is  always  nearer  the  sun  and  gets  the 
sun's  rays  more  directly  than  the  other  parts.  During  the 
time  the  sun  shines  mo,st  directly  upon  any  part  of  the  earth, 
that  part  has  summer.  When  the  sun's  rays  slant  most, 
toward  any  part  of  the  earth,  that  part  has  winter.  The 
period  between  summer  and  winter  is  autumn ;  that  between 
winter  and  summer  is  spring.  When  North  America  has 
summer,  Australia  has  winter,  and  vice  versa. 

Earth  Circles. — The  principal  circles  of  the  earth  are:  The 
Arctic  Circle,  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  Equator,  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn,  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

The  Zones. — In  taking  up  zones  give  only  the  general  idea 
of  their  connection  with  climate.  Mention  of  other  determin- 
ing causes  of  climate  in  this  grade  is  premature,  and  may  lead 
to  confusion. 

After  the  location  of  each  zone  has  been  given,  drill  upon 
it,  and  upon  the  continents,  oceans,  highlands,  seas,  rivers, 
countries  and  cities  already  taught,  as  suggested  under  Torrid 
Zone. 

Torrid  Zone. — The  surface  of  the  earth  is  divided  into 
zones.  The  Torrid  Zone  is  the  warmest.  It  is  a  zone  or  belt 
round  the  middle  of  the  earth  extending  from  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  in  the  north  to  the  Tropic  of  Capricon  in  the  south. 
The  sun's  rays  are  always  vertical  on  some  part  of  it. 

The  days  and  nights  are  each  twelve  hours  long. 

Continents  partly  in  the  Torrid  Zone :  North  America, 
southern  part ;  South  America,  northern  part ;  Africa,  central 
part :  Asia,  southern  part ;  Australia,  northern  part. 

Name  a  continent  no  part  of  which  is  in  the  Torrid  Zone. 

Seas  in  the  Torrid  Zone:  Caribbean  Sea,  Arabian  Sea, 
Bay  of  Bengal,  part  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Islands  in  the  Torrid  Zone:  West  Indies,  Philippines,  Mad- 
agascar. 

Highlands  that  are  located  in  the  Torrid  Zone:  Rocky. 
Andes. 

Rivers  of  the  Torrid  Zone:  Amazon,  Nile,  Kongo. 

Plant  life  of  the  Torrid  Zone :  The  great  heat  makes  plants 
grow  very  large  and  very  quickly.  The  greatest  forests  of  the 
world   are  in  the  Torrid  Zone.      The    principal    trees    are : 


Mahogany,  rosewood,  ebony  and  palm.     Coffee,   sugar  and 
spices  come  from  the  Torrid  Zone. 

Animal  life:  The  animals  of  the  Torrid  Zone  are  large 
and  fierce,  and  their  covering  is  usually  bright  in  color.  Ele- 
phants, lions,  tigers,  giraffes,  monkeys,  crocodiles,  camels  live 
in  the  Torrid  Zone. 

The  South  Temperate  Zone  lies  between  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn  on  the  north  and  the  Antarctic  Circle  on  the  south. 
The  sun's  rays  are  never  vertical  on  it. 

The  North  Temperate  Zone  lies  between  the  Arctic  Circle 
and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  It  is  cooler  than  the  Torrid  Zone 
because  the  sun's  rays  are  never  vertical  on  it. 

In  the  Temperate  Zones  the  days  are  longer  in  summer 
than  they  are  in  winter.  Our  longest  day  is  about  fifteen 
hours,  and  our  shortest  nine  hours  long. 

Plant  Life.— Some  important  trees  of  the  Temperate  Zones 
are:  Oak,  maple,  poplar,  pine,  chestnut.  Fruit  trees:  Apple, 
peach,  pear.  Grains:  Corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  rice. 
Cotton  and  flax  are  also  found  in  the  Temperate  Zones. 

Animal  L ife.— Domestic  animals  of  the  Temperate  Zones 
are:  Cat,  dog,  horse,  sheep,  cattle,  chickens,  ducks,  geese, 
turkeys ;  wild  animals,  squirrel,  rabbit,  fox,  beaver,  deer,  bear. 

The  North  Frigid  Zone  lies  around  the  North  Pole.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Arctic  Circle.  It  is  very  cold 
there.  The  ground  is  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  and  ice- 
bergs are  in  the  sea.  No  trees  grow  there;  only  a  little  moss 
and  some  lichens.  The  polar  bear,  Eskimo  dog,  reindeer,  seal 
and  whale  are  the  animals.  The  few  birds  have  white 
plumage. 

The  South  Frigid  Zone  lies  around  the  South  Pole.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Antarctic  Circle.  It  is  said  to  be 
even  colder  than  the  North  Frigid  Zone.  There  are  no  land 
animals,  but  plenty  of  birds  and  seals. 

In  the  Frigid  zones  the  days  and  nights  are  each  six  months 
long. 

Meridians. — The  lines  passing  north  and  south  around  the 
earth  and  across  the  poles  are  called  meridians,  circles. 
Meridians  are  the  portions  of  these  circles  that  extend  from 
pole  to  pole. 

The  meridian  from  which  distance  is  measured  east  or 
west  is  called  the  prime  meridian.  The  prime  meridian  is 
sometimes  called  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  because  it  passes 
through  a  place  called  Greenwich  near  London,  England, 
where  there  is  a  great  observatorv. 

The  prime  meridian  passes  from  the  North  Pole  through 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  Atlantic  Ocean,  England,  France,  Spain, 
Mediterranean  Sea,  Africa,  Atlantic  Ocean,  Antarctic  Ocean 
to  the  South  Pole. 

Definitions. — The  equator  is  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
round  the  earth  half  way  between  the  poles. 

The  axis  of  the  earth  is  the  imaginary  line  upon  which  it 
revolves. 

The  ends  of  the  axis  are  called  the  poles. 

Suggestions  for  Map  Study. 
1.  Have  each  item  located  at  least  three  times:  (a)  On 
the  globe,  (b)  On  the  map  of  the  world,  (c)  On  the  map 
of  the  continent.  2.  Always  use  the  wall  maps  and  the  large 
globe,  as  well  as  the  maps  in  the  geographies,  and  the  in- 
dividual globes.      3.    Train  the  children  to  indicate  the  whole 
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of  the  object  to  which  they  point.  4.  Lists  of  places  are  more 
easily  remembered  if  they  are  always  given  in  the  same 
order.  The  order  of  size  is  suggested.  5.  Make  almost 
constant  use  of  maps,  but  do  not  neglect  rapid  drills  in  locat- 
ing places  from  memory,  without  the  aid  of  maps.  6.  Insist 
on  all  answers  being  given  in  sentences. 

Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres. 

Syllabus:  Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres.  The  con- 
tinents; their  location;  bordering  waters;  chief  mountain 
ranges;  great  rivers,  animal  and  plant  life;  peoples;  chief 
countries ;  large  cities. 

Review.  Shape :  The  earth  is  round  like  an  orange.  Sur- 
face :  The  surface  or  outside  of  the  earth  is  composed  of  land 
and  water. 

Continents. 

Review  definition :  Continents  are  the  largest  divisions  of 
land.  The  continents  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  are  Asia, 
Africa,  Europe,  Australia.  The  continents  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  are  North  and  South  America. 

1.  In  what  direction  from  Europe  is  Asia?  (Insist  upon 
the  pupils  answering  in  a  sentence:  Asia  is  east  of  Europe.) 
2.  What  continent  is  north  of  Africa?  3.  In  what  continent 
do  we  live?  4.  Which  of  the  other  continents  is  nearest  ours? 
5.  Name  the  continents  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  6. 
What  continents  bound  the  Arctic  Ocean? 

Isthmus. 

Have  the  children  indicate  on  the  map  the  point  where 
North  and  South  America  join.  Teach  definition:  An  isthmus 
is  a  neck  of  land  joining  two  larger  bodies  of  land.  1.  Point 
to  another  isthmus  which  joints  two  continents.  2.  What 
continents  are  joined  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama?  3.  Where 
is  the  Isthmus  of  Suez? 

Oceans. 

Review  definition :  An  ocean  is  the  largest  body  of  salt 
water  on  the  earth.  The  oceans  are:  Pacific,  Atlantic.  Indian, 
Antarctic  and  Arctic.  Columbus  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
when  he  sailed  from  Europe  and  found  America. 

Magellan. 

A  Spanish  explorer,  Magellan,  gave  the  Pacific  Ocean  its 
name.  ?le  sailed  from  Europe,  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
through  the  Strait  of  Magellan  into  the  ocean  he  named 
Pacific.  He  sailed  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  landed  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  There  he  was  killed  by  one  of  the  natives. 
His  ship  continued  the  voyage  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  around 
the  southern  part  of  Africa,  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
so  back  to  Europe.    This  was  the  first  voyage  round  the  world. 

Vasco  Da  Gam  a. 
The  Indian  Ocean  was  first  crossed  by  a  Portuguese  ex- 
plorer named  Yasco  Da  Gama.    He  sailed  south  from  Europe, 
passed  through  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  round  the  southern  part 
of  Africa,  crossed  the  Indian  Ocean  and  reached  Asia. 

•  s,  (  iulfs,  Bays. 
Review.     Definition:  A  bay,  sea  or  gulf  is  an  arm  of  the 
ocean  which  indents  the  land.      1.    Point  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Hudson  Bay,  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Caribbean  Sea.  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,   Red   Sea.      2.    Name  the  continent   which   each 


touches.      3.    Tell  what  part  of  the  continent  each  touches. 
(The  Mediterranean  Sea  is  south  of  Europe.) 

New  IVork. — Find  each  of  the  following  on  the  maps: 
North,  Baltic,  Black,  Arabian,  China,  Japan  and  Bering  seas. 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Gulf  of  Guinea,  Baffin  Bay,  Bay  of 
Biscay,  Bay  of  Bengal. 

1.  Name  the  continent  and  part  of  the  continent  which 
each  touches.  2.  Tell  (where  possible)  the  name  of  the  ocean 
of  which  each  is  an  indentation.  3.  Name  four  seas  and  one 
bay  that  partly  bound  Europe.  4.  Name  six  seas  and  one 
bay  that  partly  bound  Asia.  5.  What  gulf  is  off  the  west 
coast  of  Africa?  6.  Name  one  sea,  two  gulfs  and  two  bays 
that  touch  North  America.  7.  What  sea  is  north  of  South 
America?  8.  Name  three  seas,  each  of  which  touches  two 
continents. 

Mountain  Ranges. — Review.  Definition:  Mountains  are 
portions  of  land  very  much  higher  than  the  surrounding 
country. 

Locate  the  following:  Appalachian,  Rocky,  Andes,  Alps, 
Himalaya  Mountains. 

1.  Name  the  continent  crossed  by  each  range.  2.  Tell  in 
what  part  of  the  continent  each  is  located.  3.  Give  the  direction 
in  which  each  range  extends.  (The  Rocky  Mountains  run 
north  and  south.) 

New  Work. —  hind  and  name  the  following:  Ural,  Cau- 
casus Mountains. 

1.  Name  two  mountain  ranges  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
2.  Name  a  mountain  range  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  that  ex- 
tends east  and  west.  3.  What  mountain  range  extends  north 
and  south  through  South  America? 

Rivers. — Review.  Definition:  A  river  is  a  large  stream  of 
water  flowing  through  the  land. 

The  source  of  a  river  is  the  place  where  it  begins.  The 
mouth  of  a  river  is  the  place  where  it  joins  a  larger  body  of 
water.  Rivers  rise  on  high  ground,  usually  mountain  ranges 
and  flow  toward  lower  ground.  There  is  usually  a  city  at  the 
mouth  of  an  important  river.  Rivers  are  indicated  on  maps 
by  irregular  black  lines.  The  line  is  faint  at  the  source  of  the 
river  and  grows  heavier  toward  the  mouth. 

The  Hudson  River  rises  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  and 
flows  southward  through  New  York  State  into  the  New  York 
Bay.  The  City  of  New  York  is  at  its  mouth.  New  York  is 
the  largest  city  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant commercial  center  and  port. 

The  most  important  rivers  of  North  America  are :  Hudson, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Columbia,  Rio  Grande,  St. 
Lawrence. 

Important   rivers  of  South  America  are:   Amazon,   Plata. 
Important  rivers  of  Europe  are:  Volga.  Danube. 
Important  rivers  of  Africa  are:  Nile.  Kongo. 
An  important  river  of  Asia  is :  Yangtze. 
In  what  direction  does  each  of  these  flow?     What  country 
does  it  drain?    What  body  of  water  does  it  enter? 

Countries. — The  following  are  some  of  the  important 
countries  of  each  continent. 

North  America:  United  States.  Canada,  Mexico. 
South  America:  Brazil,  Chile.  Argentina. 
Europe:  England,  France,  Germany.  Russia,  Italy,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Spain. 

(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Review. 

The  following  facts  should  be  incidentally  reviewed, 
through  rapid  drills,  through  home  work,  and  during  oral  and 
written  composition  periods. 

Land  and  water  forms  : 

A  spring  is  water  flowing  out  of  the  ground. 

A  brook  is  a  small  stream  of  water. 

A  river  is  a  large  stream  of  water  flowing  through  the  land. 

The  source  of  a  river  is  the  place  where  it  begins. 

The  mouth  of  a  river  is  the  place  where  it  joins  a  larger 
body  of  water. 

A  lake  is  a  portion  of  water  surrounded  by  land. 

An  ocean  is  the  largest  body  of  salt  water  on  the  earth. 

A  bay,  sea,  or  gulf  is  an  arm  of  the  ocean  which  indents 
the  land. 

A  harbor  is  a  sheltered  place  for  ships. 

Hills  are  slight  elevations  of  land. 

The  summit  is  the  top  of  the  hill. 

The  slopes  are  the  sides  of  the  hill. 

Mountains  are  portions  of  land  very  much  higher  than  the 
surrounding  country. 

A  valley  is  low  land  between  hills  or  mountains. 

A  plain  is  a  level,  or  nearly  level,  stretch  of  land. 

A  continent  is  the  largest  division  of  land. 

An  isthmus  is  a  neck  of  land  joining  two  larger  bodies  of 
land. 

An  island  is  a  portion  of  land  entirely  surrounded  by  water. 

A  strait  is  a  passage  of  water  connecting  two  larger  bodies 
of  water. 

Names  and  locations  of  the  following : 

Oceans:  Pacific,  Atlantic,  Indian,  Antarctic,  Arctic. 

Seas,  Gulfs,  Bays:  Caribbean,  Red,  Mediterranean,  North, 
Black,  Baltic,  China,  Japan,  Bering.  Hudson,  Baffin,  Biscay, 
Bengal.     St.  Lawrence,  Mexico,  Guinea. 

Continents:  Asia,  Africa,  North  America,  South  America, 
Europe,  Australia. 

Islands:  West  Indies,  Newfoundland,  Greenland,  Iceland, 
British  Isles,  Japan,   Philippines,  New  Zealand,   Madagascar. 

Highlands:  Rocky,  Appalachian,  Andes,  Alps,  Ural,  Cau- 
casus, Himalaya. 

Rivers:  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Hudson.  Columbia, 
Rio  Grande,  St.  Lawrence,  Amazon,  Plata,  Rhine,  Volga, 
Danube,  Nile,  Kongo,  Yangtze. 

Countries:  United  States,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Chile,  Argentina, 
England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  Austria-Hungary, 
Spain,  Egypt,  China,  Japan. 

Cities:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  St. 
Louis,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Washington,  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,   Petrograd.  Cairo,  Calcutta,  Hongkong,  Pekin. 

Tokio. 

Syllabus.     The  seasons ;   latitude  and  longitude. 

The  Earth. 

Illustrate  the  following  through  the  constant  use  of  dia- 
grams and  small  globes.  Have  the  children  find  the  equator, 
the  tropics,  the  polar  circles,  parallels  and  meridians  on  globes 
and  maps. 

The  earth  is  round  like  an  orange. 

The  sun  is  an  immense  ball  of  fire  many  times  the  size  of 
the  earth.     It  gives  heat  and  light. 


Earth  Circles.— The  principal  circles  of  the  earth  are:  The 
Arctic  Circle,  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  Equator,  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn,  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

Great  circles  are  those  which  divide  the  earth  in  halves; 
the  equator,  and  the  meridian  circles  are  great  circles.  The 
other  circles,  the  tropics,  the  polar  circles,  and  the  parallels, 
divide  the  earth  unequally. 

There  are  360  degrees  in  a  circle.  The  size  of  the  circle 
makes  no  difference;  there  are  always  360  degrees  in  it. 

The  tropics  are  2Zy2  degrees  from  the  equator. 

The  polar  circles  are  23y2  degrees  from  the  poles. 

Review  definitions. 

The  equator  is  an  imaginary  line  drawn  around  the  earth 
half  way  between  the  poles. 

The  axis  of  the  earth  is  the  imaginary  line  upon  which  it 
revolves. 

The  ends  of  the  axis  are  called  the  poles. 

Motions  of  the  Earth.— The  earth  has  two  motions:  daily 
and  yearly. 

The  daily  motion  is  the  rotation  or  turning  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis.  This  causes  day  and  night.  The  side  of  the  earth 
toward  the  sun  has  day.  The  side  turned  from  the  sun  has 
night. 

The  earth  revolves  around  the  sun.  This  revolution  is 
completed  in  twelve  months,  and  is  called  the  annual,  or  yearly, 
motion.     It  causes  the  seasons. 

Seasons. — The  axis  of  the  earth  is  inclined  22>y2  degrees. 
Some  one  part  of  the  earth  is  always  nearer  the  sun  and  gets 
the  sun's  rays  more  directly  than  the  other  parts.  During  the 
time  the  sun  shines  most  directly  upon  any  part  of  the  earth 
that  part  has  summer.  When  the  sun's  rays  slant  most,  to- 
ward any  part  of  the  earth,  that  part  has  winter. 

Zones  and  Seasons. — The  surface  of  the  earth  is  divided 
into  zones.  The  Torrid  Zone,  47  degrees  wide,  lies  between 
the  Tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn.  The  North  Temperate 
Zone,  43  degrees  wide,  lies  between  the  Arctic  Circle  and  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer.  The  South  Temperate  Zone,  43  degrees 
wide,  lies  between  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the  Antarctic 
Circle.  The  North  Frigid  Zone  lies  round  the  North  Pole  and 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Arctic  Circle,  2il/2  degrees 
from  the  Pole.  The  South  Frigid  Zone  lies  round  the  South 
Pole  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Antarctic  Circle, 
which  is  2Zy2  degrees  from  the  Pole. 

The  sun's  rays  are  always  vertical  on  some  part  of  the 
Torrid  Zone.  It  is  never  cold  there.  The  two  seasons  are 
the  rainy  and  the  dry  season,  each  six  months  Ion"-. 

The  sun's  rays  are  never  vertical  in  the  Temperate  Zones. 
When  the  vertical  rays  are  nearest,  the  Temperate  Zones  have 
summer,  and  when  they  are  furthest  away  the  Temperate 
Zones  have  winter. 

When  the  vertical  rays  are  at  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  on  June 
21,  the  North  Temperate  Zone  has  summer,  and  the  South 
Temperate  Zone  has  winter.  When  the  earth  has  turned  so 
that  the  vertical  rays  are  at  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  on  De- 
cember 21,  the  North  Temperate  Zone  has  winter,  and  the 
South  Temperate  Zone  has  summer.  The  periods  between 
these  are  spring  and  autumn.  Spring  in  the  North  Temperate 
Zone  begins  on  March  21,  and  Autumn  on  September  22.  In 
the  temperate  zones  the  seasons  are  each  about  three  months 
long. 
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Because  the  earth's  axis  is  inclined  22>l/2  degrees,  parts  of 
the  Frigid  Zones  are  without  any  sun  for  six  months  at  a 
time.  It  is  never  warm  there.  The  two  seasons,  a  long  winter 
and  a  short  summer,  coincide  with  day  and  night. 

(Train  pupils  to  draw  rough  diagrams  illustrating  the  re- 
lative positions  of  the  sun  and  the  earth  at  a  given  season. 
Use  small  individual  globes  and  a  ray  of  sun  or  a  light  repre- 
senting the  sun  in  similar  illustrations.) 

Longitude. — The  lines  passing  north  and  south  around  the 
earth  and  across  the  poles  are  called  meridian  circles.  The 
part  that  extends  from  pole  to  pole  is  a  meridian. 

The  prime  meridian  is  sometimes  called  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich,  because  it  passes  through  a  place  called  Green- 
wich near  London,  England,  where  there  is  a  great  observa- 
tory. The  prime  meridian  passes  from  the  North  Pole  through 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  Atlantic  Ocean,  England,  France,  Spain, 
Mediterranean  Sea,  Africa,  Atlantic  Ocean,  Antarctic  Ocean 
to  the  South  Pole. 

Longitude  is  the  distance  east  or  west  of  the  prime 
meridian. 

Longitude  is  measured  in  degrees.  No  place  can  have 
more  than  180  degrees  of  longitude. 

Follow  the  meridian  to  where  they  end  at  the  edge  of  the 
map,  and  you  will  see  the  degrees  of  longitude  marked.  On  a 
globe  degrees  of  longitude  are  usually  marked  on  the  equator. 

Latitude. — The  parallels  are  the  imaginary  lines  running 
round  the  earth  parallel  to  the  equator.  They  are  used  to 
measure  distance  from  the  equator. 

Latitude  is  the  distance  north  or  south  of  the  equator. 

It  is  measured  in  degrees.  No  place  can  have  more  than 
90  degrees  of  latitude.  Follow  the  parallels  to  the  side  of  the 
map  and  you  will  find  the  degrees  of  latitude  marked.  (Drill 
on  latitude  and  longitude  separately  at  first.  Ask  a  very  large 
number  of  questions  like  1  and  2  before  taking  up  3 ;  and  drill 
on  4  and  5  thoroughly  before  taking  up  6.) 

1.  In  what  latitude  (north  or  south)  is  Hudson  Bay?  How 
do  you  know?     (It  is  north  of  the  equator.) 

2.  In  what  longitude  (east  or  west)  is  New  York?  How 
do  you  kn 

3.  In  what  latitude  and  longitude  is  Petrograd?  (North 
latitude,  east  longitude.) 

4.  Give  the  degrees  of  latitude  of  Philadelphia. 

5.  How  many  degrees  of  longitude  has  Tokio? 

6.  Give  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  of  New  York 
City. 

North  America. 

Location. — North  America  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.     It  is  the  third  continent  in  size. 

It  is  in  the  North  Frigid,  North  Temperate  and  Torrid 
Zones.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Arctic  Circle  in  the  north  and  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer  in  the  south. 

It  is  in  west  longitude  and  north  latitude.  Through  how 
many  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  dues  it  extend? 

Coast  Line. — The  continent  is  shaped  like  a  triangle.  The 
west  and  north  coasts  are  more  irregular  than  the  east  and 
south. 

Bordering  Waters. — The  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north,  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south, 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west  are  the  bordering  waters. 


Surface. — The  central  plain  of  North  America  is  bordered 
on  the  west  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Highland,  on  the  east  by 
the  Appalachian  Highland. 

Peninsulas. — Definition:  A  peninsula  is  a  portion  of  land 
almost  surrounded  by  water. 

The  important  peninsulas  of  North  America  are :  Labrador, 
Florida,  Lower  California,  Alaska. 

1.  Locate  a  peninsula  in  the  eastern  part  of  North 
America. 

2.  Locate  a  peninsula  in  the  Western  part. 

3.  Which  of  the  four  peninsulas  named  is  the  most  north- 
erly ?     The  most  southerly  ? 

4.  Which  is  the  longest  and  narrowest? 

5.  From  what  portion  of  the  continent  does  Florida  pro- 
ject? 

6.  What  waters  almost  surround  Lower  California? 
River  Systems. — Definition:  Tributaries  are  streams  that 

flow  into  a  river.  A  river  system  is  a  river  with  all  its  tribu- 
taries. 

The  Mississippi-Missouri  is  the  most  important  river 
system  of  North  America.  The  Mississippi  flows  south 
through  the  central  plain  and  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
Missouri  flows  southeast  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
enters  the  Mississippi.  St.  Louis  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
rivers. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  this  system  are :  The  Ohio,  the 
Arkansas  and  the  Red. 

The  St.  Lawrence  flows  northeast  from  the  Great  Lakes, 
through  Canada,  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  Great 
Lakes,  Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  Michigan,  Ontario,  are  part  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  system.  The  Niagara  River,  between  Erie 
and  Ontario,  is  celebrated  for  its  falls. 

The  Yukon  flows  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  northwest 
through  Canada  and  Alaska  into  Bering  Sea. 

The  Hudson  flows  south  through  New  York  State  into 
New  York  Bay. 

Gulfs  and  Bays. — The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is  in  the  east : 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  east  and  south ;  Hudson  and  Baffin  bays, 
north. 

Straits. — Review  definition.  A  strait  is  a  passage  of  water 
connecting  two  larger  bodies  of  water. 

Bering  Strait  connects  the  Arctic  Ocean  with  Bering  Sea. 
It  separates  the  continents  of  North  America  and  Asia. 

Davis  Strait  connects  Baffin  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
It  separates  Greenland  from  Canada. 

Florida  Strait  connects  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  It  separates  the  L'nited  States  from  the  West 
Indies. 

Islands. — The  principal  islands  are  Newfoundland,  east  of 
Canada ;  the  West  Indies,  southeast  of  the  United  States. 
Cuba,  separated  from  Florida  by  the  Florida  Strait,  is  the 
largest  of  the  West  Indies. 

Countries. — Canada  is  in  the  north  :  United  States  is  in 
the  central  part;  Mexico  and  Central  America  are  in  the 
south  :  Panama  is  on  the  isthmus  which  connects  North  and 
South  America.     (Review  definition  of  isthmus.) 

An  isthmus  is  a  neck  of  land  joining  two  larger  bodies  of 
land. 
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Points  to  be  emphasized  in  teaching  or  reviewing  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Sea,  bay,  gulf. — (a)  The  ocean  of  which  it  is  an  arm. 
(b)  The  country  or  state  which  it  indents,  (c)  The  part  of 
the  country  or  state  which  it  borders. 

Example :  The  Bay  of  Biscay  is  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  bounds  the  west  coast  of  France,  and  the  north 
coast  of  Spain. 

2.  Highlands. — (a)  The  direction  in  which  it  extends, 
(b)  The  countries  or  states  through  which  it  extends,  (c) 
Important  ranges  or  peaks. 

Example :  The  Rocky  Mountains  extend  north  and  south, 
through  Alaska,  Canada,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Cen- 
tral America.  Some  of  the  principal  ranges  are  the  Cascade 
Range,  the  Coast  Range,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  Sierra 
Madre.  Some  important  peaks  are  Mt.  McKinley,  Mt.  Logan, 
Mt.  Orizaba,  Mt.  St.  Elias,  Pike's  Peak. 

3.  River.— (a.)  The  general  direction  in  which  it  flows. 
(b)  The  countries  or  states  which  it  drains,  (c)  The  name  of 
the  body  of  water  into  which  it  flows,  (d)  The  principal 
cities  in  its  course. 

Example :  The  Mississippi  flows  south  through  the  United 
States,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans 
are  two  important  cities  on  the  Mississippi. 

4.  City.—  (a)  The  country  or  state  in  which  it  is  located. 
(b)  The  body  of  water  or  other  prominent  physical  feature 
which  determines  the  location,  or  adds  interest  to  it.  (c)  The 
reasons  for  its  importance. 

Example:  London  is  in  England.  It  is  on  the  estuary  of 
the  Thames  River.  It  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world,  and  the 
capital  of  the  British  Empire. 

5.  Country. — (a)  Location,  (b)  Highlands,  (c)  Drain- 
age,    (d)  Products,     (e)  Cities,     (f)  Government. 

Example :  The  LTnited  States  is  in  the  central  part  of  North 
America.  The  Rocky  Mountains  highland  crosses  it  on  the 
west,  and  the  Appalachian  Highland  in  the  east.  The  Missis- 
sisippi  is  the  most  important  river. 

Important  products  are:  Wheat,  cattle,  cotton,  sugar,  to- 
bacco and  manufactured  goods. 

Important  cities  are:  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 

The  United  States  is  a  republic. 

The  following  facts  should  be  incidentally  reviewed, 
through  rapid  drills,  through  home  work,  and  during  oral  and 
written  composition  periods. 

LAND  AND  WATER  FORMS,  ETC. 

A  spring  is  water  flowing  out  of  the  ground.  A  brook  is 
a  small  stream  of  water.  A  river  is  a  large  stream  of  water 
flowing  through  the  land.  The  source  of  a  river  is  the  place 
where  it  begins.  The  mouth  of  a  river  is  the  place  where  it 
joins  a  larger  body  of  water.  Tributaries  are  streams  that 
flow  into  a  river.  A  river  system  is  a  river  with  all  its  tributa- 
ries. A  lake  is  a  portion  of  water  surrounded  by  land.  An 
ocean  is  the  largest  body  of  salt  water  on  the  earth.  A  bay. 
sea,  or  gulf  is  an  arm  of  the  ocean  which  indents  the  land.  A 
harbor  is  a  sheltered  place  for  ships.  A  strait  is  a  passage  of 
water  connecting  two  larger  bodies  of  water. 

Continents  are  the  largest  divisions  of  land.    Hills  are  slight 


elevations  of  land.  The  summit  is  the  top  of  the  hill.  The 
slopes  are  the  sides  of  the  hill.  Mountains  are  portions  of 
land  very  much  higher  than  the  surrounding  country.  A  valley 
is  low  land  between  hills  or  mountains.  A  plain  is  a  level  or 
nearly  level  stretch  of  land. 

An  isthmus  is  a  neck  of  land  joining  two  larger  bodies  of 
land.  An  island  is  a  portion  of  land  entirely  surrounded  by 
water.  A  peninsula  is  a  body  of  land  almost  surrounded  by 
water. 

The  equator  is  an  imaginary  line  drawn  round  the  earth 
half  way  between  the  poles.  The  axis  of  the  earth  is  the  imag- 
inary line  upon  which  it  revolves.  The  ends  of  the  axis  are 
called  the  poles.  Latitude  is  the  distance  north  or  south  of  the 
equator.  Longitude  is  the  distance  east  or  west  of  the  prime 
meridian. 

NAMES  AND  LOCATIONS. 

Oceans. — Pacific,  Atlantic,  Indian,  Antarctic,  Arctic. 

Seas,  gulfs,  bays. — Caribbean,  Mediterranean,  Red,  North, 
Baltic,  Black,  China,  Japan,  and  Bering  seas.  Hudson,  Baffin, 
Biscay,  Bengal  bays.    Gulfs  of  St.  Lawrence,  Mexico,  Guinea. 

Straits. — Bering,  Davis,  Florida. 

Islands. — West  Indies,  Cuba,  Newfoundland,  Greenland. 
Iceland,  British  Isles,  Japan,  Philippines,  New  Zealand,  Mada- 
gascar. 

Peninsulas. — Labrador,  Florida,  Lower  California,  Alaska. 

Highlands. — Rocky :  Coast  Range,  Sierra  Nevada.  Appa- 
lachian :  Catskills,  Adirondacks,  Blue  Ridge.  Andes,  Alps, 
Ural,  Caucasus,  Himalaya. 

Rivers. — Mississippi,  Missouri.  Ohio,  Hudson,  Columbia, 
St.  Lawrence,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Potomac,  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Red,  Yukon,  Rio  Grande,  Amazon,  Plata,  Rhine, 
Volga,  Danube,  Nile,  Kongo,  Zangtze. 

Lakes. — Superior,  Michigan,  Erie,  Huron,  Ontario,  Great 
Salt  Lake. 

Countries.— United  States,  Mexico,  Canada.  Brazil,  Chile, 
Argentina,  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Spain,  Egypt,  China,  Japan. 

States. — Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Virginia,  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Flor- 
ida, Louisiana,  Texas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Ohio.  Minnesota, 
Colorado,  California,  Washington. 

Cities. — New  York,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Washington,  Newark, 
Baltimore,  Richmond,  Savannah,  Galveston,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Minneapolis,  Denver,  Seattle,  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome, 
Petrograd,  Cairo,  Calcutta,  Hongkong,  Pekin,  Tokio,  Mon- 
treal, Quebec,  Mexico,  Panama. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Location. — The  L'nited  States  is  in  the  central  part  of 
North  America.  It  is  in  the  North  Temperate  Zone.  It  ex- 
tends from  25  degrees  to  47  degrees  north  latitude,  and  from 
66  degrees  to  126  degrees  west  longitude. 

Coast  line. — The  coast  line  of  the  United  States  is  irregular 
in  the  northeast,  and  regular  in  the  south  and  west.  Cape  Cod 
in  Massachusetts,  Cape  Hatteras  in  North  Carolina,  are  promi- 
nent projections  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Cape  Sable  in  Florida 
extends  in  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Cape  Mendocino  in  Cali- 
fornia, extends  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Definition :  A  cape  is 
a  point  of  land  extending  into  the  water. 
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Size. — The  United  States  is  a  little  smaller  than  Europe. 
It  is  about  3,000  miles  across  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Bordering  Waters. — Atlantic  Ocean,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Paci- 
fic Ocean,  Great  Lakes. 

Bordering  Countries. — Canada  on  the  north,  Mexico  on 
the  southwest. 

Surface. — The  Great  Central  Plain  has  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain highland  on  the  west,  and  the  Appalachian  highland  on 
the  east.  There  is  a  narrow  coast  plain  bordering  on  the  Paci- 
fic, and  a  wider  coast  plain,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and  the 
( lull  of  Mexico.  The  principal  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Highland  are:  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The 
principal  ranges  of  the  Appalachian  Highland  are :  the  Cat- 
skills,  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Drainage. — The  Mississippi-Missouri  drains  the  Central 
Plain.  The  Ohio,  the  Arkansas  and  the  Red  Rivers  are  im- 
portant tributaries.  The  Rio  Grande,  the  Columbia,  and  the 
Colorado  flow  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  highland.  The  Rio 
( irande  Hows  southeast  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Colum- 
bia flows  west  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Colorado  flows 
west  and  south  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  Hudson,  the 
Connecticut,  the  Delaware  and  the  Potomac  flow  from  the  Ap- 
palachian highland.  The  Hudson  flows  south  into  New  York 
Bay.  New  York  City  is  at  its  mouth.  The  Connecticut  flows 
south  into  Long  Island  Sound.  The  Delaware  flows  south  into 
Delaware  Bay.  Philadelphia  is  at  its  mouth.  The  Potomac 
flows  southeast  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  Washington  is  the  most 
important  city  on  its  banks. 

Climate. — In  the  interior  there  are  extremes  of  climate ; 
cold  winters  and  hot  summers.  The  winters  are  very  severe  in 
the  northwest.  The  southern  part  of  the  United  States  is 
warm.     The  west  coast  has  a  milder  climate  than  the  east. 

Cities. — Xew  York,  Philadelphia.  Boston,  Baltimore  and 
Savannah  are  important  Atlantic  coast  ports.  New  Orleans 
and  Galveston  are  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Seattle  are  important  Pacific  coast  ports.  Minnea- 
polis on  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Louis  at  the  junction  of  the 
Missouri  with  the  Mississippi  are  river  ports.  Chicago  on 
Lake  Michigan,  the  -econd  largest  city  in  the  country;  De- 
troit, Cleveland  and  Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie,  are  lake  ports. 
Washington,  on  the  Potomac,  is  the  capital  of  the  United 
States. 

Industries. — All  kinds  of  industries  are  carried  on  in  the 
United  States,  manufacturing,  farming,  mining,  fishing,  lum- 
bering, stock  raising,  dairying,  are  the  most  important. 

The  northeastern  is  the  manufacturing  section.  The  high- 
lands, eastern  and  western,  are  the  mining  and  lumbering 
ons.     Agricultural  industries  are  carried  on  in  the  plains. 

Products. — Coal,  iron  and  oil  come  from  the  Appalachian 
highland.  Silver,  gold,  copper  and  lead  are  found  in  the  Rockv 
Mountain  highland.  Cattle,  sheep  and  horses  are  raised  in 
the  Great  Plain.  Pine  and  spruce  forests  are  found  in  the 
region  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Other  forests  are  in  the  southern 
coast  plain,  and  in  the  Appalachian  and  Rocky  highlands. 
Wheat,  cotton,  sugar  and  corn  are  raised  in  the  Central  Plain. 

Population. — The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1910 
was  93,500,000.  Most  of  the  people  of  the  I  'nitcd  States  belong 
to  the  white  race.  The  Indians,  who  belong  to  the  red  race, 
were  the  first  owners  of  our  country.  Spaniards  took  posses- 
sion of  Florida  about  twenty  years  after  Columbus  discovered 


the  New  World.  In  1607  the  English  began  to  make  settle- 
ments. The  first  was  at  Jamestown,  Virginia.  In  1619  the  first 
representatives  of  the  black  race  were  brought  here  to  be  sold 
as  slaves  in  Virginia.  Most  of  the  negroes  we  see  at  the 
present  time  are  descendants  of  slaves.  There  are  not  many 
Indians  left.  Most  of  them  live  on  reservations  in  the  West. 
Oklahoma  is  the  only  state  having  a  large  number  of  citizens 
of  Indian  blood. 

STATES. — There  are  forty-eight  states  in  the  Union. 
They  may  be  divided  into  five  groups  according  to  location. 
They  are :  North  Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  South 
Central  and  North  Central,  located  in  the  Central  Plain,  and 
Western,  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  STATES.— The  North  Atlantic- 
States  are :  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Location. — This  group  of  states  is  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  United  States,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Ver- 
mont is  the  only  state  in  the  group  that  has  no  coast  line. 

Surface. — The  western  portion  of  this  group  is  crossed 
by  the  Appalachian  highland.  The  Catskills  and  the  Adiron- 
dacks, both  in  New  York  State,  are  the  principal  mountain 
ranges.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Plain  extends  along  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  group.  The  coast  line  is  irregular,  and  in 
Maine  it  is  very  rocky.    There  are  many  good  harbors. 

Rivers. — The  rivers  of  the  North  Atlantic  States  flow 
south,  or  southeast.  The  most  important  are:  the  Connecticut 
which  flows  south  between  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 
across  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  into  Long  Island 
Sound ;  the  Hudson,  which  flows  south  through  New  York- 
State  into  New  York  Bay ;  the  Delaware,  which  flows  south 
from  New  York  State,  along  the  boundary  between  Xew 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  into  Delaware  Bay.  Numerous  short 
rivers  supply  power  to  run  machinery,  and  help  to  make  the 
North  Atlantic  States  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

Coal  and  iron  are  important  products. 

MAINE  (Me.). — Maine,  the  most  northerly  of  the  North 
Atlantic  States,  is  bounded  by  Canada,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
New  Hampshire.    Portland  is  the  chief  port. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  (N.  H.).— New  Hampshire  is  bor- 
dered by  Vermont,  Canada,  Maine,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
Massachusetts.  The  Connecticut  River  flows  south  along  the 
western  boundary  of  New  Hampshire,  separating  it  from  Ver- 
mont.   Lumbering  is  an  important  industry. 

VERMONT  (Vt.).— Vermont  is  the  only  state  of  the 
North  Atlantic  group  that  has  no  coast  line.  It  is  bordered  by 
New  York,  Canada,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  The 
Connecticut  River  flows  south  along  the  border  of  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire. 

MASSACHUSETTS  (Mass.).— Massachusetts  has  a  long 
and  irregular  coast  line  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
:rn  part  is  elevated:  it  slopes  east  to  the  ocean.  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  is  a  large  indentation  of  the  east  coast.  Cape 
Cod  Bay  is  formed  by  the  peninsula  ending  in  Cape  Cod.  A 
canal  across  the  peninsula  shorten  sthevoyage  for  vessels  ap- 
proaching Boston  from  the  south.  The  Connecticut  River 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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GEOGRAPHY— 6A 

Points  to  be  emphasized  in  teaching  or  reviewing  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Sea,  bay,  gulf,  (a)  The  ocean  of  which  it  is  an  arm. 
(b)  The  country  or  state  which  it  indents,  (c)  The  part  of 
the  country  or  state  which  it  borders.  Example:  Baffin  Bay 
is  an  arm  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  bounds  part  of  the  north 
coast  of  Canada  and  the  west  coast  of  Greenland. 

2.  Highland,  (a)  The  direction  in  which  it  extends,  (b) 
The  countries  or  states  through  which  it  extends,  (c)  Im- 
portant ranges  or  peaks.  Example:  The  Rocky  Mountains 
extend  north  and  south,  through  Alaska,  Canada,  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  and  Central  America.  Some  of  the  principal 
ranges  are  the  Cascade  Range,  the  Coast  Range,  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  the  Sierra  Madre.  Some  important  peaks  are 
Mt.  McKinley,  Mt.  Logan,  Mt.  Orizaba,  Mt.  St.  Elias,  Pike's 
Peak. 

3.  River,  (a)  The  general  direction  in  which  it  flows, 
(b)  The  countries  or  states  which  it  drains,  (c)  The  name 
of  the  body  of  water  into  which  it  flows,  (d)  The  principal 
cities  in  its  course.  Example :  The  St.  Lawrence  flows  north- 
east through  Canada  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Quebec 
and  Montreal  are  two  important  cities  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

4.  City,  (a)  The  country  or  state  in  which  it  is  located, 
(b)  The  body  of  water  or  other  prominent  physical  feature 
which  determines  the  location,  or  adds  interest  to  it.  (c)  The 
reasons  for  its  importance.  Example :  Ottawa  is  in  Canada. 
It  is  on  the  Ottawa  River.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

5.  Country,  (a)  Location,  (b)  Highlands,  (c)  Drainage, 
(d)  Products.  (e)  Cities.  (f)  Government.  Example: 
Canada  is  in  the  northern  part  of  North  America.  The  Rocky 
Mountains  are  in  the  west  and  the  Laurentian  Highland  in 
the  north  and  east.  The  St.  Lawrence,  the  Mackenzie,  the 
Yukon  and  the  Nelson  are  the  principal  rivers.  The  most 
important  products  are  lumber,  furs,  and  wheat.  Important 
cities  are  Montreal,  Quebec,  Ottawa,  Halifax,  Toronto,  Van- 
couver.    Canada  is  a  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  following  facts  should  be  incidentally  reviewed, 
through  rapid  drills,  through  home  work,  and  during  oral  and 
written  composition  periods : 

Land  and  Water  Forms,  Etc. — Pupils  should  be  trained  to 
furnish  an  illustration  of  every  definition  they  are  called  upon 
to  give.  For  instance:  An  island  is  a  portion  of  land  entirely 
surrounded  by  water.  Cuba  is  an  island.  A  spring  is  water 
flowing  out  of  the  ground.  A  brook  is  a  small  stream  of 
water.  A  river  is  a  large  stream  of  water  flowing  through 
the  land.  The  source  of  a  river  is  the  place  where  it  begins. 
The  mouth  of  a  river  is  the  place  where  it  joins  a  larger  body 
of  water.  Tributaries  are  streams  that  flow  into  a  river.  A 
river  system  is  a  river  with  all  its  tributaries.  A  lake  is  a 
portion  of  water  surrounded  by  land.  An  ocean  is  the  largest 
body  of  salt  water  on  the  earth.  A  bay,  sea,  or  gulf  is  an  arm 
of  the  ocean  which  indents  the  land.  A  harbor  is  a  sheltered 
place  for  ships.  A  strait  is  a  passage  of  water  connecting  two 
larger  bodies  of  water. 

Continents  are  the  largest  divisions  of  land. 

Hills  are  slight  elevations  of  land.  The  summit  is  the  top 
of  the  hill.     The  slopes  are  the  sides  of  the  hill.     Mountains 


are  portions  of  land  very  much  higher  than  the  surrounding 
country.  A  valley  is  low  land  between  hills  or  mountains.  A 
plain  is  a  level  or  nearly  level  stretch  of  land.  A  desert  is  a 
dry,  sandy  plain.  A  prairie  is  a  grassy  plain.  An  isthmus  is  a 
neck  of  land  joining  two  larger  bodies  of  land.  An  island  is 
a  portion  of  land  entirely  surrounded  by  water.  A  peninsula 
is  a  body  of  land  almost  surrounded  by  water.  A  cape  i1-  a 
point  of  land  extending  into  the  water. 

The  equator  is  an  imaginary  line  drawn  round  the  earth 
half  way  between  the  poles.  The  axis  of  the  earth  is  the 
imaginary  line  upon  which  it  revolves.  The  ends  of  the  axis 
are  called  the  poles. 

Latitude  is  the  distance  north  or  south  of  the  equator. 
Longitude  is  the  distance  east  or  west  of  the  prime  meridian. 

NAMES  AND  LOCATIONS. 

Oceans. — Pacific,  Atlantic,  Indian,  Antarctic,  Arctic. 

Seas,  Gulfs,  Bays. — Caribbean,  Mediterranean,  Red, 
North,  Baltic,  Black,  China,  Japan  and  Bering  Seas.  Hud- 
son, Baffin,  Biscay,  Bengal  Bays.  Gulfs  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Mexico,  Guinea. 

Straits. — Bering,  Davis,  Florida. 

Islands. — West  Indies,  Cuba,  Newfoundland,  Greenland, 
Iceland,  British  Isles,  Japan,  Philippines,  New  Zealand,  Mada- 
gascar. 

Peninsulas. — Labrador,  Florida,  Lower  California,  Alaska. 

Highlands. — Rocky :  Coast  Range,  Sierra  Nevada.  Appa- 
lachian: Catskills,  Adirondacks,  Blue  Ridge.  Andes,  Alps, 
Ural,  Caucasus,  Himalaya. 

Rivers.— Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Hudson,  Mohawk, 
Columbia,  St.  Lawrence,  Niagara,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Potomac,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Red,  Yukon,  Rio  Grande,  Ama- 
zon, Plata,  Rhine,  Volga,  Danube,  Nile,  Kongo,  Yangtze. 

Lakes. — Superior,  Michigan,  Erie,  Huron,  Ontario,  Great 
Salt  Lake. 

Capes. — Cod,   Hatteras,   Sable,   Mendocino,   Flattery. 

Countries. — United  States,  Mexico,  Canada,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Argentina,  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Spain,  Egypt,  China,  Japan. 

States. — North  Atlantic:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania. 

South  Atlantic. — Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida. 

South  Central. — Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma. 

North  Central. — Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 
Nebraska,  Kansas. 

Cities. — United  States:  New  York,  Buffalo,  Albany. 
Rochester,  Syracuse,  Portland  (Me.),  Boston,  Gloucester, 
Providence,  Newark,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Washington.  Richmond,  Norfolk, 
Savannah,  Vicksburg,  Natchez,  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge, 
Galveston,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis.  St.  Louis,  Denver,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Seattle,  Portland  (Ore.),  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles.  Foreign  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome.  Petrograd, 
Cairo,  Calcutta,  Hongkong,  Pekin,  Tokio.  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Mexico,  Panama. 
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NORTH  AMERICA. 

LOCATION. — North  America  is  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  the  third  continent  in  size.  It 
is  in  the  North  Frigid,  North  Temperate  and  Torrid  Zones. 
It  is  crossed  by  the  Arctic  Circle  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 
It  is  in  west  longitude  and  north  latitude.  Through  how  many 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  it  extend? 

COAST  LINE. — The  continent  is  shaped  like  a  triangle. 
The  east  and  north  coasts  are  more  irregular  than  the  west 
and  south.  Cape  Race  in  Newfoundland,  Cape  Sable  in 
Canada,  Cape  Cod  in  Massachusetts,  Cape  Hatteras  in  North 
Carolina,  Cape  Sable  in  Florida  are  prominent  projections  of 
the  east  coast.  Cape  Mendocino  in  California  projects  from 
the  west  coast.  Important  peninsulas  of  North  America  are: 
Labrador,  Florida,  Lower  California,  Alaska. 

BORDERING  WATERS.— The  Arctic  Ocean  on  the 
north,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  south  and  east,  the  Pacific  Ocean  on 
the  west. 

SURFACE.— The  Central  Plain  of  North  America  is  bor- 
dered on  the  west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  east  by  the 
Appalachian  highland. 

DRAINAGE. — The  Mississippi-Missouri  is  the  most  im- 
portant river  system  of  North  America.  The  Mississippi  flows 
south  through  the  central  plain  and  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  Missouri  flows  southeast  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
enters  the  Mississippi.  St.  Louis  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
rivers.  The  principal  tributaries  of  this  system  are :  the  Ohio, 
the  Arkansas  and  the  Red.  The  St.  Lawrence  flows  north- 
east from  the  Great  Lakes,  through  Canada,  into  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  The  Great  Lakes,  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron, 
Erie,  Ontario,  are  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  system.  The 
Niagara  River,  between  Erie  and  Ontario,  is  celebrated  for  its 
falls.  The  Yukon  flows  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  north- 
through  Canada  and  Alaska,  into  Bering  Sea.  The 
Hudson  flows  south,  through  New  York  State,  into  New  York 
Bay. 

GULFS  AND  BAYS.— The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is  in  the 
east;  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  east  and 
south;  Hudson  and  I  lays  are  to  the  north. 

STRAITS. — Bering  Strait  connects  the  Arctic  Ocean  with 
Bering  Sea.  It  separates  the  continents  of  North  America 
and  Asia.  Davis  Strait  connects  Baffin  Bay  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  separates  Greenland  from  Canada.  Florida  Strait 
connects  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  Oceon.  It 
separates  the  United  States  from  the  West  Indies. 

ISLANDS. — The  principal  islands  are  Newfoundland, 
east  of  Canada;  the  West  Indies,  southeast  of  the  United 
States.  Cuba,  separated  from  Florida  by  the  Florida  Strait, 
is  the  largest  of  the  West  Indies. 

COUNTRIES.— Canada  in  the  north;  United  States  in 
the  central  part ;  Mexico  and  Central  America  in  the  south ; 
Panama  on  the  isthmus  which  connects  North  and  South 
America. 

GOVERNMENT.— Most  of  the  countries  of  North 
America  are  republics.  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  some  of 
the  West  Indies  and  other  islands,  are  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  St.  Pierre  and  Miguelon,  small  islands  south  of  New- 
foundland, are  French.  Some  of  the  West  India  islands  are 
Danish.    These  possessions  of  European  powers  have  a  more 


or  less  representative  government,  under  a  governor  appointed 
1j\    the  mother  country. 

CANADA. 

LOCATION. — Canada  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the 
continent.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  northern 
part  is  in  the  Frigid,  and  the  remainder  in  the  North  Tem- 
perate Zone. 

BORDERING  WATERS.— Pacific  Ocean,  Arctic  Ocean, 
Baffin  Bay,  Davis  Strait,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Great  Lakes.  Bordering  countries :  The  United  States  on  the 
south ;  Alaska,  on  the  northwest. 

SURFACE. — Canada  is  a  plain  bordered  on  the  west  by 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  on  the  east  and  north  by  the 
Laurentian  Highland. 

COASTLINE. — The  coastline  of  Canada  is  very  irregular, 
but  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  Canadian  winters,  there  are  not 
many  commercially  important  harbors.  Winter  usually  closes 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  deflects  traffic  from  the  river  to 
the  harbor  of  Halifax.  This  harbor  also  is  sometimes  closed. 
Vancouver,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  open  all  the  year. 

DRAINAGE. — The  St.  Lawrence  drains  eastern  Canada, 
and  flows  northeast  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  Sask- 
atchewan enters  Lake  Winnipeg.  The  Nelson  flows  north- 
east from  Lake  Winnipeg  into  Hudson  Bay.  The  Mackenzie 
flows  north  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Yukon  rises  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies  and  flows  northwest  through  Alaska  into 
Bering  Sea. 

IMPORTANT  CITIES.— Quebec  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  is  the  oldest  city  in  Canada.  It  was  founded  by  a  French- 
man named  Samuel  Champlain.  At  one  time  France  owned  Can- 
ada, but  the  French  were  defeated  by  the  English  at  a  great 
battle  outside  Quebec,  and  England  has  owned  Canada  ever 
since.  Quebec  is  built  on  a  high  rock  and  is  strongly  fortified. 
Montreal,  a  river  port  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  south  of  Quebec, 
is  the  largest  city  in  Canada.  It  is  a  commercial,  railroad,  and 
shipping  center.  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  Canada,  is  on  the  Ot- 
tawa River.  The  falls  of  the  Ottawa  supply  power  for  the 
many  saw  mills  in  the  city.  Halifax,  an  important  port  with 
a  fine  harbor,  is  in  Nova  Scotia.  Winnipeg,  in  Manitoba, 
manufactures  flour.  Edmonton,  in  Alberta,  is  the  center  of  the 
fur  trade.     Toronto,  on  Lake  Ontario,  has  a  good  harbor. 

CLIMATE. — The  northern  part  of  Canada  is  bleak,  bar- 
ren, and  cold.  The  southern  part  has  warm  summers  and  is 
very  fertile. 

INDUSTRIES. — Farming,  lumbering,  trapping,  and  min- 
ing are  the  principal  industries. 

PRODUCTS. — Wheat  is  raised  in  the  plains.  Lumber  and 
furs  come  from  the  forests  of  British  Columbia  and  the  Hudson 
Bay  region.  Gold  is  found  in  the  western  highlands,  particu- 
larly in  the  valley  of  the  Yukon.  The  rivers  of  the  east  and 
west  and  the  coast  waters  of  the  east  abound  in  fish. 

EXPORTS  TO  Till'  UNITED  STATES.— Lumber,  raw 
copper.  Imports  from  the  I'nited  States:  Iron,  steel,  rubber, 
and  cotton  goods. 

TRANSPORTATION.— The  rivers  and  lakes,  including  the 
Great  Lakes. furnish  many  miles  (if  navigable  routes.  The  natural 
advantages  have  been  supplemented  by  canals.  The  Richelieu 
River  has  been  deepened  so  that  through  it  vessels  may  pass 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Champlain.  The  Grand  Trunk 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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GEOGRAPHY— 6B 
Review  incidentally  the  summary  of  facts  given  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  work  for  6A. 

EUROPE. 

LOCATION. — Europe  is  in  north  latitude;  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  eastern  hemisphere ;  in  the  North  Frigid 
and  North  Temperate  zones. 

It  is  west  of  Asia.  It  is  north  of  Africa,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  east  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  south  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

SIZE. — It  is  the  fifth  continent  in  size.  It  is  a  little  larger 
than  the  United  States. 

COAST  LINE. — The  coast  line  of  Europe  is  more  irreg- 
ular than  that  of  any  other  continent.  Its  indentations  furnish 
numerous  harbors  that  are  of  great  commercial  importance. 

Peninsulas :  The  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  and  Denmark 
in  the  north ;  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  Italy,  and  Greece  in  the 
south. 

Islands :  Iceland  and  the  British  Isles  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta  and  Crete  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

Bordering  Oceans:  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west;  Arctic 
Ocean  on  the  north. 

Bordering  Seas  and  Gulfs,  etc. :  The  White  Sea,  north  of 
Russia ;  the  Baltic  Sea,  west  of  Russia ;  the  North  Sea,  east  of 
Great  Britain ;  the  bay  of  Biscay,  west  of  France ;  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar,  south  of  Spain,  uniting  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  south  of 
Europe,  with  its  branches ;  the  Adriatic  Sea,  east  of  Italy, 
and  the  Aegean  Sea,  east  of  Greece;  the  Black  Sea,  south  of 
Russia ;  the  Caspian  Sea,  southeast  of  Russia. 

SURFACE. — Europe  is  mountainous  in  the  south,  and  has 
a  great  central  plain  with  low  mountains  on  the  northwest 
and  east. 

Mountains :  The  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Appenines,  the 
Carpathian,  Balkan,  and  Caucasian  Mountains  are  in  the 
south :  the  Ural  Mountains  are  in  the  east. 

RIVERS.— The  Seine,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Elbe  drain  the 
central  plain,  toward  the  north ;  the  Loire,  toward  the  west ; 
the  Rhone,  toward  the  south ;  the  Danube  and  the  Volga, 
toward  the  southeast.  The  Thames,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Clyde 
drain  Great  Britain. 

COUNTRIES. — The  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe  are 
called  the  Great  Powers.  They  are  England,  Germany, 
France,  Russia.  Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy.  These  countries 
have  treaties  with  each  other.  England,  France  and  Russia 
are  called  the  Allies,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  present  war, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  were  called  the  Triple 
Alliance.     Italy  is  at  present  at  war  with  Austria. 

Some  minor  countries  of  Europe  are:  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Holland.  Belgium,  Portugal,  Spain,  Switzerland, 
Servia,  Turkey.  Greece. 

CITIES. — Important  ports  in  Europe  are :  London,  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  in  England ;  Glasgow  in  Scotland ;  Dub- 
lin and  Belfast  in  Ireland :  Hamburg  in  Germany ;  Havre  and 
Marseilles  in  France :  Naples  and  Venice  in  Italy ;  Lisbon  in 
Portugal ;  Copenhagen  in  Denmark ;  Amsterdam  and  The 
Hague  in  Holland  :  Antwerp  in  Belgium :  Christiania  in  Nor- 


way ;  Stockholm  in  Sweden ;  Constantinople  in  Turkey ;  Petro- 
grad  in  Russia.  These  cities  are  either  on  the  sea,  or  con- 
nected with  it  by  canals. 

Important  inland  cities  are:  Birmingham  in  England; 
Edinburgh  in  Scotland;  Berlin,  Cologne,  Leipzig  and  Munich 
in  Germany ;  Paris  and  Lyons  in  France ;  Moscow  in  Russia ; 
Rome  and  Milan  in  Italy ;  Madrid  in  Spain ;  Vienna  and  Buda- 
pest in  Austria-Hungary ;  Geneva  in  Switzerland ;  Brussels  in 
Belgium;  Athens  in  Greece. 

CLIMATE. — The  climate  of  Europe  is  milder  than  that 
of  the  countries  in  the  same  latitude  in  North  America.  Land 
that  is  near  large  bodies  of  water  always  has  a  more  even 
climate  than  land  that  is  near  large  masses  of  land.  So  the 
indentations  of  Europe's  coast  line  tend  to  give  it  a  pleasant 
climate  in  the  western  part.  The  Gulf  Stream,  a  warm  cur- 
rent in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  warms  western  Europe  and  keeps 
its  harbors  free  from  ice.  Southern  Europe  gets  warm  winds 
from  Africa. 

The  cold  winds  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  make  the  mainland 
of  northern  Europe  cold.  The  mountains  in  the  south  protect 
southern  Europe  from  these  winds. 

INDUSTRIES. — The  industries  of  Europe  are  varied  and 
well  developed.  Europe  is  the  commercial  centre  of  the  world. 
Manufacturing,  agriculture,  mining,  fishing  are  extensively 
carried  on.  Europe  is  also  the  centre  of  learning,  art  and 
culture. 

PRODUCTS. — Various  mountainous  regions  produce  coal, 
iron,  salt,  petroleum,  marble,  sulphur,  quicksilver,  tin,  zinc, 
copper. 

The  low  lands  produce  wheat,  lumber,  flax,  grapes  for 
wine,  horses,  cattle,  fruit,  dairy  products. 

The  manufactured  products,  mostly  from  western  and 
central  Europe,  are  linen,  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  wine,  silk, 
all  kinds  of  machinery,  wood  products,  chemicals,  glass,  tin 
and  earthen  ware. 

The  bordering  waters  yield  cod,  herring,  salmon,  oysters, 
sponges. 

COMMERCE. — Commerce  is  carried  on  by  means  of  rail- 
ways and  steamships,  and  it  is  aided  by  the  use  of  telephone, 
telegraph,  wireless  cable  and  postal  services. 

George  Stephenson,  an  Englishman,  perfected  the  steam 
locomotive,  and  Europe  is  now  a  network  of  railways.  Tun- 
nels pierce  the  mountains  in  southern  Europe.  Railways  run 
under  the  Alps  through  the  Mt.  Cenis,  St.  Gotthard  and  Sim- 
plon  tunnels. 

Steamships  run  between  ports  in  Europe  and  all  the  im- 
portant ports  in  the  world. 

Telephone  and  telegraph  wires  are  everywhere,  and  cables 
run  under  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  North  and  South  America. 

GOVERNMENT,  ETC.— The  governments  of  Europe  are 
limited  monarchies,  with  the  exception  of  France,  Switzerland 
and  Portugal,  which  are  republics. 

Europe  is  the  centre  of  art,  culture  and  education.  Its 
schools  and  universities  attract  students  from  all  the  other 
continents. 

Europe  has  more  people  in  proportion  to  its  size  than  any 
other  continent.  Most  of  the  people  belong  to  the  Caucasian 
or  white  race.  The  three  principal  divisions  of  this  race  are: 
the  Teutons,  the  Latins,  and  the  Slavs. 
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THE    BRITISH    ISLES. 

LOCATION.— The  British  Isles  are  west  of  the  mainland 
of  Europe.  They  are  separated  from  France  by  the  English 
Channel  and  the  Strait  of  Dover.  The  bordering  waters  are : 
the  North  Sea  on  the  east,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
north,  the  west,  and  part  of  the  south. 

The  British  Isles  include  two  large  islands  and  numerous 
small  islands  off  their  coasts.  The  large  islands  are:  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Great  Britain  includes  England,  Scot- 
land— north  of  England,  and  Wales — west  of  England.  Ire- 
land is  west  of  Great  Britain,  separated  from  it  by  the  Irish 
Sea. 

CLIMATE. — The  climate  is  equable,  neither  very  hot  nor 
very  cold.  The  surrounding  waters  supply  a  great  deal  of 
moisture,  particularly  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

SURFACE.— Great  Britain  is  mountainous  in  the  north 
and  west,  and  low  in  the  south  and  east. 

RIVERS. — The  Clyde  Hows  from  the  southern  part  of 
Scotland  toward  the  northwest.     Glasgow  is  at  its  mouth. 

The  .Mersey,  in  England,  flows  west  into  the  Irish  Sea. 
Liverpool  is  at  its  mouth.  Manchester  is  connected  with  it 
by  the  Manchester  Canal. 

The  Thames  flows  east  into  the  North  Sea.  London  is  at 
its  mouth. 

ENGLAND. 

England  is  about  the  size  of  New  York  State.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  commercial  and  manufacturing  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  This  is  owing  to  its  climate,  location  and 
vast  deposits  of  iron  and  coal. 

CITIES. — London,  the  largest  city  in  the  world,  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  river  Thames.  It  is  the  most 
important  commercial  city  and  money  center  of  the  world. 
The  Tower  of  London,  Westminster  Abbey,  Westminster 
Palace,  and  the  British  Museum  are  places  of  interest. 

Near  London  is  Greenwich  where  there  is  a  great  astro- 
nomical observatory.  The  meridian  which  passes  through 
Greenwich  is  the  prime  meridian. 

Liverpool,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  is  the  chief  port 
for  trade  with  America. 

Manchester,  near  Liverpool,  is  a  great  cotton  market. 

Birmingham,  near  the  iron  and  coal  fields,  is  the  center  of 
the  metal  manufactures  in   England. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  mountains  and  lakes  of  Scotland  furnish  beautiful 
scenery. 

Glasgow  on  the  Clyde  is  Scotland's  industrial  center.  Ship- 
building is  the  greatest  industry. 

Edinburgh,  the  ancient  capital,  is  the  seat  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

IRELAND. 

Ireland  is  west  of  Great  Britain,  separated  from  it  by  the 
Irish  Sea. 

Dublin,  a  port  on  the  east  coast,  was  once  the  capital. 

Belfast,  in  the  northeast,  is  the  greatest  center  of  linen 
manufactures  in  the  world.     Another  industry  is  ship  building. 

INDUSTRIES. — Mining  and  manufacturing  are  the  prin- 
cipal industries  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  agriculture  of 
Ireland. 


PRODUCTS. — England  is  the  foremost  manufacturing 
country  of  Europe.  It  produces  all  kinds  of  iron,  steel,  and 
textile  goods.     Ireland  produces  linen. 

The  British  Isles  have  to  import  raw  material  and  food 
stuffs ;  and  export  manufactured  articles. 

TRADE  WITH  Till-:  UNITED  STATES.— Exports  to 
the  United  States  from  the  British  Isles:     Textiles,  tin,  wool. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  to  the  British  Isles :  Raw- 
cotton,  breadstuff's,  steel,  tobacco,  wood. 

Lines  of  passenger  and  freight  vessels  run  to  and  fro  be- 
tween ports  in  the  British  Isles  and  Ports  in  the  United  States. 
The  Cunard  Line  runs  between  Boston,  Mass.,  and  New  York, 
and  Liverpool;  the  White  Star  Line,  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool;  the  American  Line  between  New  York  and  South- 
ampton ;  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line  between  New  York  and 
London. 

GOVERNMENT. — Great  Britain  is  the  center  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  British  Empire.  The  British  Empire,  the 
greatest  empire  of  the  world  in  extent,  in  commerce,  and  in 
sea  power,  consists  of  the  United  Kingdom  (Great  Britain  and 
Ireland),  with  all  its  colonies  and  overseas  possessions.  The 
most  important  of  these  are :  Canada,  Australia,  India,  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  Until  1776  the  United  States  was  a 
British  possession. 

The  nominal  ruler  of  the  empire  is  King  George  V.  Eeach 
colony  is  ruled  by  its  own  people,  under  a  governor  appointed 
by  the  king  and  his  cabinet.  The  United  Kingdom  is  governed 
by  a  parliament,  like  our  congress,  which  meets  at  Westminster 
I  'alace  in  London. 

EDLTATION. — The  British  Isles  have  systems  of  nation- 
al, or  public  schools,  and  some  very  famous  secondary  schools 
and  universities.  Rugby.  Eton  and  Harrow,  in  England,  are 
secondary  schools.  The  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
in  Kngland  ;  Edinburgh,  in  Scotland,  and  Dublin,  in  Ireland, 
are  known  throughout  the  world.  Edinburgh  Medical  School 
is  famous. 

PEOPLE. — The  English  of  the  present  day  are  Caucasians 
of  the  Teutonic  branch.  They  are  descendants  of  the  Saxons, 
Danes,  and  Normans,  who  held  England  hundreds  of  years 
ago.    The  Norman  Invasion  of  1066  was  the  latest. 

FRANCE. 

LOCATION. — France  is  in  the  western  part  of  Europe. 

Bordering  countries:  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Italy  on  the  east,  Spain  on  the  south. 

Bordering  waters:  Straits  of  Dover,  English  Channel  be- 
tween  France  and  England,  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the  west,  Medi- 
terranean Sea  on  the  south. 

SIZE. — France  is  about  four  times  the  size  of  New  York 
Stale.     It  is  a  little  smaller  than  Germany. 

SURFACE. — The  Alps  are  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
France.  Mt.  Blanc  is  the  highest  peak.  The  Pyrenees  in  the 
south  form  the  boundary  between  France  and  Spain.  There 
are  highlands  in  the  central  part. 

RIVERS. — The  Seine  and  the  Loire  rise  in  the  central 
highland.  The  Seine  flows  northwest  into  the  English  Chan- 
nel. Paris,  the  capital,  is  on  the  Seine.  Havre  is  an  impor- 
tant port  at  its  mouth.  The  Loire  flows  northwest  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Rhone  rises  in  the  Alps  and  flows  south  into  the 
Mediterranean. 
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A    STUDY    OF    MILES    STANDISH— 7A 

I.    QUESTIONS.    (Lines  1  to  53.) 

I. —  (1)  What  is  meant  by  Old  Colony  Days?     (2)  Explain 

why  the  Pilgrims  were  so  called.      (3)    Describe  "Damascus 

Sword."     (4)   Tell  about  the  personal  appearance  of  "Miles 

Standish."     (5)  Contrast  "John  Alden"  and  "Miles  Standish." 

(6)  Explain  "Not  angles,  but  angels."  (7)  Who  was  St. 
Gregory?  (8)  In  what  war  had  Miles  Standish  served?  (9) 
What  was  Standish's  adage  or  motto?  (10)  Why  was  it  nec- 
essary to  form  an  army  TJ 

II. — Meaning:  (1)  primitive;  (2)  doublet;  (3)  hose;  (4) 
martial;  (5)  ever  and  anon;  (6)  corselet;  (7)  fowling  piece; 
(8)  Cordova  leather;  (9)  Arcabuceros;  (10)  morasses;  (11) 
arsenal;  (12)  ink  horn;  (13)  Sachem  and  Sagamore;  (14) 
powwow. 

III.— (1)  Of  what  does  Part  1  treat?  (2)  Who  are  the 
characters  introduced?  (3)  Where  is  the  scene  laid?  (4) 
What  did  Miles  Standish  say  about  knowing  his  army?  (5) 
Write  a  paragraph — Miles  Standish's  Armor. 

I.  ANSWERS.  (Lines  1  to  53.) 
I. —  (1)  Days  when  the  Pilgrims  were  making  history  in 
Massachusetts.  (2)  Because  they  wandered  from  place  to 
place  in  Europe  before  finally  starting  for  America.  (3) 
Damascus  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  world.  It  was 
famous  for  its  sword  blades.  (4)  He  was  short  of  stature 
but  strongly  built.  He  was  broad-shouldered,  deep-chested, 
with  muscles  of  iron.  His  face  was  as  brown  as  a  nut,  and 
his  hair  was  partly  gray.  (5)  John  Alden  was  quiet  and  un- 
assuming. Miles  Standish  was  arrogant,  bolt  and  domineer- 
ing. (6)  A  monk  named  Gregory,  astonished  at  the  beauty 
of  some  English  slaves  in  the  Roman  forum,  asked  from  what 
country  they  came.  He  was  told  they  were  "Angles."  "Not 
Angles,"  he  said,  "but  angels,"  they  were  so  fair  and  beautiful. 

(7)  A  pope  and  an  author.  He  sent  a  band  of  monks  to  Eng- 
land to  convert  the  race.  (8)  Flanders — now  Holland  and 
Belgium.  (9)  "Serve  yourself  if  you  would  be  well  served." 
(10)  To  protect  the  colony  from  attacks  by  the  Indians. 

II. — (1)  Pertaining  to  early  times;  (2)  a  close-fitting  gar- 
ment; (3)  breeches  reaching  to  knees;  (4)  suited  for  war; 
(5)  now  and  then;  (6)  armor  for  the  body;  (7)  a  light  gun; 

(8)  leather  from  Cordova;  (9)  a  Spanish  archer;  (10) 
marshes;  (11)  store  house  for  arms;  (12)  ink  well;  (13) 
Sachem — chief  of  tribe,  Sagamore — lower  rank;  (14)  medi- 
cine man. 

III.— (1)  Of  Miles  Standish.  (2)  Miles  Standish  and 
John  Alden.  (3)  Plymouth  Colony.  In  the  house  of  the  two 
men.  (4)  He  had  a  great,  invincible  army  of  twelve  men, 
and  he  knew  the  name  of  every  soldier — like  Caesar.  (5 "I 
Description  of  "Miles  Standish's  Armor." 

QUESTIONS.  (Lines  54  to  86.) 
IV. — (1)  Where  is  Flanders?  (2)  How  did  the  Pilgrims 
hide  from  the  Indians  the  number  of  their  dead?  (3)  Of 
what  did  Miles  Standish's  library  consist?  (4)  Why  did  he 
select  "Caesar's  Story"  in  preference  to  the  others?  (5) 
(Lines  79  to  80.)  What  simile  can  you  find,  and  tell  what 
things  are  compared.  (6)  (Line  81)  When  you  say  "hurry- 
ing pen"  you  think  of  a  person  hurrying.  What  figure  do  you 
call  it?  (7)  What  was  John  Alden  doing?  (8)  Of  whom 
was  he  thinking? 


V. — Meaning;  (1)  Steel-blue  rim  of  the  ocean;  (2)  sub- 
dued; (3)  proceeded;  (4)  field  of  wheat;  (5)  Indian  scouts; 
(6)  lest;  (7)  averted;  (8)  bulk;  (9)  translated;  (10)  consola- 
tion; (11)  belligerent;  (12)  ponderous  Roman ;  (13)  margin; 
(14)  epistles. 

VI. —  (1)  (Line  38)  Write  the  pronouns  in  a  column  with 
the  case  and  syntax  of  each  alongside.  (2)  (Line  41)  Write 
the  nouns  in  a  column  with  case  and  syntax.  (3)  (Line  54) 
Write  two  phrases  and  to  what  each  relates.  (4)  (Lines  81 
to  83)  Make  a  list  of  the  verbs,  tense  of  each.  (5)  Why  was 
the  winter  called  "the  terrible  winter"  ? 

ANSWERS.     (Lines  54  to  86.) 

IV. —  (1)  A  province  in  the  Netherlands — now  Holland  and 
Belgium.  (2)  By  planting  the  wheat  over  the  graves.  (3)  The 
three  prominent  books  were  "Barriffe's  Artillery  Guide,"  the 
Bible  and  "Memoirs  of  Caesar."  (4)  Because  of  its  story 
of  wars.  (5)  A  simile.  The  thumb  marks  on  the  margin  are 
compared  to  the  marks  made  by  the  trample  of  horses'  feet. 
(6)  A  personification — Comparing  the  hurrying  pen  to  a  per- 
son hurrying.  (7)  Writing  letters  to  send  to  England  for  the 
people  of  Plymouth.     (8)   Of  Priscilla. 

V. —  (1)  Edge  or  shore  line  of  the  ocean;  (2)  quieted;  (3) 
continued;  (4)  growing  wheat;  (5)  Indian  runners;  (6)  for 
fear;  (7)  turned  away;  (8)  size;  (9)  interpreted;  (10)  com- 
fort; (11)  warlike;  (12)  large  volume;  (13)  edge-border; 
(14)  letters. 

VI.— (1)  I:  nominative  case,  subject  of  take;  my:  pos- 
sessive case,  governd  by  arms ;  you  :  nominative  case,  subject 
of  do ;  your :  possessive  case,  governed  by  pens ;  your : 
possessive  case,  governed  by  inkhorn.  (2)  Shillings:  ob- 
jective case,  object  of  receiving;  month:  objective  case, 
object  of  for;  diet:  objective  case,  object  of  with;  pillage: 
objective  case,  object  of  with.  (3)  (a)  "at  the  window":  ad- 
verbial, relates  to  stood;  (b)  "on  the  landscape":  adverbial, 
relates  to  gazed.  (4)  to  go:  present  tense;  to  sail:  present 
tense;  was  heard:  past  tense.  (5)  Because  it  had  been  a  very 
long  cold  winter  and  many  had  died  from  the  effects. 

QUESTIONS.  (Lines  87  to  137.) 
VII. —  (1)  What  two  men  are  speaking  still?  (2)  Of  what 
does  the  chapter  tell  us?  (3)  Notice  the  repetition  of  the  line. 
Why?  (4)  What  was  each  man  doing?  (5)  How  did  Miles 
Standish  regard  Caesar?  (6)  What  did  the  men  say  Caesar 
could  do?  (7)  (Lines  114  to  115)  What  does  it  prove  about 
the  motto  of  Miles  Standish?  (8)  What  was  it  he  wanted 
Alden  to  do?  (9)  Quote  a  line  showing  how  much  John 
Alden  thought  of  his  friend.  ( 10)  To  what  does  line  133 
make  an  allusion  ? 

VIII. — Meaning:  (1)  stripling;  (2)  laboring  heart;  (3) 
writing  his  memoirs;  (4)  orator  Brutus;  (5)  rear-guard; 
(6)  ensigns;  (7)  treacherous;  (8)  strove  to  betray  it;  (9) 
impatient;  (10)  what  pertains;  (11)  embarrassed;  (12)  cull- 
ing his  phrases;  (13)  grounding  his  musket;  (14)  straight- 
way. 

IX. — (1)  (Line  126)  Make  a  list  of  the  pronouns,  syntax 
of  each.  (2)  (Lines  92  to  93)  Pick  out  the  verbs,  give  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  ones  in  93.  (3)  (Line  103)  Transpose  the 
two  parts  of  the  sentence.  (4)  (Line  119)  Find  two  phrases, 
kind  relation  of  each.  (5)  Line  94)  What  adjectives  tell  us 
something  of  Alden? 
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ANSWERS.     (Lines  87  to  137.) 

VII.— (1)  Miles  Standish  and  John  Alden.  (2)  Of  the 
love  and  friendship  of  John  Alden  and  Miles  Standish.  (3) 
Repetition  gives  emphasis  and  makes  the  idea  clear.  (4) 
John  Alden  was  writing  letters.  Miles  Standish  was  reading. 
(5)  As  a  most  wonderful  man.  (6)  Caesar  could  dictate 
seven  letters  at  once,  and  at  the  same  time  write  his  memoirs. 
(7)  That  if  you  want  a  thing  done  well,  do  it  yourself.  (8) 
To  ask  Priscilla  to  marry  him.  (9)  "Speak,  for  whenever 
you  speak,  I  am  always  ready  to  listen,"  etc.  (10)  From  the 
Bible.     Man  is  not  supposed  to  live  alone. 

\  III. —  (1)  Young,  slender  youth;  (2)  heart  beating  hard; 

(3)  writing  his  life's  story;  (4)  Brutus  the  Roman  Senator; 
(5)  guard  at  end  of  line;  (6)  banners  or  standard  bearer; 
(7)  unfaithful;  (8)  tried  to  tell  it;  (9)  hasty;  (10)  belongs 
to;  (11)  confused;  (12)  selecting  carefully;  (13)  to  set  on 
the  ground;  (14)  at  once. 

IX. — (1)  You:  nominative  case,  subject  of  have  finished; 
your;  possessive  case,  governed  by  work;  I:  nominative  case, 
subject  of  have ;  you :  objective  case,  indirect  object  of  tell. 
(2)  write,  wrote,  written;  fight,  fought,  fought.  (3)  He 
fought  five  hundred  battles ;  he  conquered  a  thousand  cities. 

(4)  "With  the  name,"  adverbial  phrase,  relates  to  verb  filled. 
"Of  the  Puritan  maiden,"'  adjective  phrase,  relates  to  fame. 

(5)  Young,  respectful. 

QUESTIONS.     (Lines  138  to  184.) 

X. —  (1)    What  has  Standish  in  his  mind  as  to  Priscilla? 

(2)  Point  out  three  adjectives  he  uses  about  her.  (3)  With 
whom  does  he  compare  her?  (4)  What  does  he  ask  Alden 
to  do?  (5)  Why  is  John  not  ready  and  willing  to  go?  (6) 
What  language  does  Miles  Standish  say  John  can  use?  (7) 
How  did  John  Alden  feel?  Mention  several  adjectives  to 
prove  what  you  say.  (8)  Can  you  find  a  figure  (99  to  100?) 
Explain  it.  (9)  What  does  Standish  say  he  can  do  and 
what  he  can  not  do?  (10)  What  caused  Alden  to  yield  to 
Standish? 

XI. — Meaning:  (1)  healing  of  friendship;  (2)  courageous; 

(3)  desolate  life;  (4)  valiant;  (5)  damsel;  (6)  blunt  old  cap- 
tain; (7)  elegant  language;  (8)  taciturn;  (9)  mangle  and 
mar;  (10)  maxim;  (11)  discreetly;  (12)  point-blank;  (13) 
turning  to  phrases;  (14)  reluctant. 

XII.— (1)  Memorize  last  two  lines  of  Part  II.  (2) 
(Line  176)  Select  nouns,  giving  case  and  syntax  of  each. 
(3)   Write  a  paragraph — "What  Standish  said  he  could  do." 

ANSWERS.  (Lines  138  to  184.) 
X. — (1)  That  she  will  be  very  much  pleased  to  marry  him. 
(2)  Patient,  courageous,  strong.  (3)  With  his  wife.  Rose, 
who  was  dead.  (4)  To  go  and  propose  that  Priscilla  marry 
him  (Miles  Standish).  (5)  Because  he  loves  Priscilla  him- 
self. (6)  Elegant  language,  such  as  is  read  in  books.  (7) 
Very  much  shocked,  surprised,  embarrassed,  bewildered.  (8) 
It  is  an  allusion.  It  refers  to  what  Caesar  said  about  rank  in 
office  while  he  was  passing  through  Iberia,  ancient  name  lor 
Spain.  (9)  I  am  a  maker  of  war,  not  a  maker  of  phrases. 
(10)  Standish  had  a  stronger  will  than  Alden,  and  Alden  had 
great  friendship  for  Standish. 

XI. —  (1)  Not  made  happy  by  friends;  (2)  brave,  strong- 
hearted;  (3)  lonely  life;  (4)  brave;  (5)  young  woman;  (6) 


plain  spoken;  (7)  pleasing,  correct;  (8)  reserved;  (9)  muti- 
late and  spoil;  (10)  rule;  (11)  wisely;  (12)  straight  to  the 
point;  (13)  nice  speeches;  (14  unwilling. 

XII. —  (1)  So  the  strong  will  prevail  subduing  and  mould- 
ing the  gentler.  Friendship  prevailed  over  love,  as  Alden  went 
on  his  errand.  (2)  Graces:  objective  case,  object  of  having; 
speech:  objective  case,  object  of  of;  skill:  objective  case,  ob- 
ject of  having:  turning:  objective  case,  object  of  in;  phrases: 
objective  case,  object  of  of.  (3)  Write  story,  "What  Standish 
said  he  could  do." 

QUESTIONS.  (Lines  185  to  234.) 
XIII. —  (1)  What  does  the  first  line  make  clear  to  us?  (2) 
The  line  186  gives  you  what  idea  as  to  the  season  of  year? 
(3)  In  what  frame  of  mind  was  Alden?  (4)  Write  the  simile 
(lines  192  to  194)  telling  this.  (5)  Did  Alden  love  Priscilla 
before  they  came  to  America?  Recite  lines.  (6)  Why  did 
he  think  the  Lord  was  punishing  him?  (7)  What  did  he 
think  he  must  do?  (8)  What  flower  was  blooming  in  the 
woods?  (9)  How  did  he  find  Priscilla  when  he  reached  her 
door?     (10)   What  is  the  hundredth  Psalm  called  now? 

XIV. — Meaning:  (1)  Tranquil;  (2)  populous  trees;  (3) 
aerial  cities ;  (4)  foundering  ship;  (5)  relinquish;  (6)  exhala- 
tion; (7)  retribution;  (8)  brawled  over  pebbles;  (9)  type  of 
Puritan  maiden;  (10)  disk  of  the  ocean;  (11)  sombre;  (12) 
ravenous  spindle;  (13)  carded  wool;  (14)  treadle. 

XV. —  (1)  In  comparing  "carded  wool"  to  a  snow-drift, 
what  figure  do  you  use?  (2)  (Lines  233-234)  What  figure? 
What  are  compared?  (3)  Write  a  paragraph,  "Babes  in  the 
Woods." 

ANSWERS.     (Lines  185-234.) 

XIII. — (1)  By  repetition  that  Miles  Standish  had  a 
stronger  will  than  John  Alden.  (2)  It  was  spring  time.  (3) 
He  was  very  much  disturbed ;  he  was  laboring  between  love 
and  friendship.  (4)  His  thoughts  were  heaving  and  dashing 
like  a  foundering  vessel.  (5)  He  had  loved  her  in  England. 
(Lines  197-199.)  (6)  He  thought  he  had  been  too  selfish  and 
had  "followed  too  much  the  heart's  desires."  (7)  He  must 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  Priscilla.  (8)  Mayflower.  (9)  Sing- 
ing the  hundredth  Psalm,  and  spinning.     (10)  Old  Hundred. 

XIV.— (1)  Quiet,  calm;  (2)  trees  filled  with  birds;  (3) 
cities  built  in  the  air;  (4)  sinking  ship;  (5)  give  up;  (6)  a 
meteor;  (7)  punishment;  (8)  flowed  swiftly;  (9)  character, 
style;  (10)  circular  surface ;  (11)  sober;  (12)  craving  food; 
(13)  combed  out  smooth;  (14)  part  of  machine  worked  by 
foot. 

XV. —  (1)  A  simile — Compares  the  carded  wool,  which 
was  white,  to  a  white  snow-drift.  (2)  A  simile — Notes  in 
the  song  book  are  compared  to  the  stones  on  the  walls  of  a 
churchyard.     (3)  Story  of  "Habes  in  the  Woods." 

QUESTIONS.  (Lines  235-284.) 
XVI.— (  1  )  What  was  Priscilla  doing?  (2)  How  did 
Alden  feel  when  he  knew  he  must  "relinquish  it  all"?  (3) 
Repeat  the  line  that  shows  how  resigned  he  was.  (4  I  What 
was  Priscilla's  greeting?  (5)  What  scene  came  to  his  mem- 
ory? (Ci)  What  memories  did  Priscilla  recall?  (7)  How  did 
he  at  least  blurt  out  his  message  (8)  What  were  the  hedge- 
rows of  England  ? 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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EVANGELINE— 7B 

QUESTIONS— (Lines  1-50). 

I. —  (1)  Upon  what  historical  fact  is  the  story  of  Evan- 
geline founded?  (2)  Who  is  the  author?  Name  several  of 
his  works.  (3)  Where  was  Grand  Pre  and  what  does  it 
mean?  (4)  Who  were  the  "Druids"?  (5)  What  is  meant 
by  a  "forest  primeval"?  (6)  To  what  do  "Harpers  Hoar" 
refer? 

II. — Prologue — What  figure  in  the  opening  lines  "murmur- 
ing pines"?     Explain  by  telling  what  things   are  compared. 

1.  (Lines  1-4)  Find  a  simile  and  tell  what  things  are  com- 
pared. 2.  (Line  5)  Explain  the  figure  "Loud  from  its  rocky 
cavern  the  deep-mouthed  neighboring  ocean  speaks."  3. 
(Lines  7-8)  Find  the  figure  and  explain  it.  4.  What  is  the 
reason  for  writing  a  prologue  to  the  story?  5.  In  the  last 
four  lines  tell  the  kind  of  a  story  you  will  read  of  "a  woman's 
devotion." 

III. — Give  meaning — (1)  Dike;  (2)  turbulent;  (3)  flax; 
(4)  peasants  of  Normandy;  (5)  reign  of  the  Henries;  (6) 
thatched;  (7)  dormer  windows;  (8)  gable;  (9)  vanes  on  the 
chimneys;  (10)  matrons  and  maidens;  (11)  kirtles ;  (12) 
whirl  of  the  wheels;  (13)  anon  from  the  belfry;  (14)  the 
Angelus. 

ANSWERS— (Lines  1-50). 

I. —  (1)  Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  from  Nova 
Scotia  by  the  English.  (2)  Longfellow.  "Miles  Standish," 
"Village  Blacksmith,"  "Hiawatha,"  "The  Psalm  of  Life"  and 
others.  (3)  North  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  mouth  of  Gasperaux 
river.  The  name  signifies  large  meadow.  (4)  Priesthood  of 
Gaul  and  Britain.  (5)  A  forest  belonging  to  the  first  ages — a 
forest  that  has  never  been  cut.  (6)  Ancient  players  upon  the 
harp,  generally  old  men  with  long  beards. 

II. —  (1)  A  personification.  Comparing  the  murmuring  of 
pines  to  a  person  murmuring.  (2)  A  simile.  Comparing 
trees  with  their  covering  of  moss,  to  Druids  of  old  with  beards. 
(3)  A  personification.  Compares  deep-voiced  ocean  to  a  deep- 
voiced  animal.  (4)  A  simile.  Hearts  of  people  leaped  like  the 
roe  leaped.  (5)  To  give  information  of  what  the  story  will 
tell  you  before  you  read  it.  (6)  A  story  of  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  a  woman's  devotion.  Of  her  hopes,  and  endurance, 
and  patience. 

III.— (1)  Walls  built  to  keep  out  the  tide;  (2)  restless, 
tossing;  (3)  a  fiber  spun  into  linen  cloth;  (4)  people  from 
province  of  Normandy;  (5)  Henry  the  III.  and  IV.;  (6)  cov- 
ered with  straw ;  (7)  windows  of  a  sleeping  apartment ;  (8) 
portion  of  end  of  building;  (9)  weather  cocks;  (10)  married 
women  and  young  girls;  (11)  upper  garment;  (12)  noise  of 
wheels;  (13)  now  and  then  from  the  church  tower;  (14)  bell 
announcing  hour  of  prayer. 

QUESTIONS— (Lines  50-96). 
IV—  (1)  What  figure  in  line  50?  Explain  it.  (2)  What 
domestic  condition  is  suggested  by  "Neither  lock  had  they  to 
their  doors,  nor  bars  to  their  windows?  (3)  (Line  57)  What 
idea  does  this  give  of  customs?  (4)  Who  was  the  richest 
farmer  of  Grand  Pre?  (5)  When  do  we  learn  that  Evangeline 
was  the  head  of  his  house,  having  no  mother?  (6)  (63)  Has 
a  metaphor.  Explain  it.  (7)  (64)  Explain  the  simile  describ- 
ing Benedict;  (8)  (66)  What  simile  describes  Evangeline? 
Explain  it.     (9)    (71-73)  What  are  compared  in  this  simile? 


How.  (10)  (96)  These  lines  form  an  allusion.  From  what  is 
it  taken  and  to  what  do  the  lines  refer? 

V. — Meaning — (1)  Kine;  (2)  flagons;  (3)  turret;  (4)  hys- 
sop; (5)  chaplet  and  missal;  (6)  Norman  cap;  (7)  celestial: 

(8)  ethereal;  (9)  rafters;  (10)  sycamore  tree;  (11)  pent- 
house; (12)  trough  for  the  horses;  (13)  broad-wheeled  wains; 
(14)  feathered  seraglio. 

VI.— (1)  Lines  1-19)  Memorize.  (2)  (20-23)  Arrange 
three  columns  giving  nouns.  Case.  Syntax  of  each  noun  ;  (3) 
(43-44)  Who  was  the  parish  priest?  His  name.  (4)  What 
word  can  you  supply  after  hand?  Part  of  speech.  (5)  Write 
a  paragraph  telling  of  the  "Houses." 

ANSWER— (Lines  50-96). 

IV. — (1)  A  simile.  Columns  of  pale  blue  smoke  are  com- 
pared to  clouds  of  incense.  They  both  ascend.  (2)  A  feeling 
of  brotherly  love,  confidence  and  trust.  (3)  That  those  who 
had  plenty  were  kind  and  charitable  to  their  less  fortunate 
neighbors.  (4)  Benedict  Bellefontaine.  (5)  When  she  is 
spoken  of  as  performing  duties  generally  performed  by  the 
wife  of  the  household.  (6)  His  gray  hair  compared  to  snow 
flakes  on  the  oak.  (7)  As  the  snow  was  white  so  was  his  hair 
white  and  his  brown  face  to  the  brown  oak-leaves.  (8)  Evan- 
geline's eyes  to  the  berries.  They  were  both  black.  (9)  The 
tones  from  the  bell  sprinkling  the  air  to  the  holy  water  sprin- 
kled by  the  priest.  (10)  From  the  Bible.  Peter  denying 
Christ. 

V. —  (1)  Cows;  (2)  drinking  cup;  (3)  a  small  tower;  (4) 
a  plant  used  for  sprinkling;  (5)  a  rosary,  a  prayer  book;  (6) 
high  crowned  cap;  (7)  heavenly;  (8)  pertaining  to  the  earth; 

(9)  incline  beams  to  support  the  roof;  (10)  a  tree  of  the  maple 
family;  (11)  a  shed  over  a  door  or  window;  (12)  a  vessel  for 
holding  water;  (13)  wagons  with  wide  wheels;  (14)  fowls  of 
the  barn  yard. 

VI. —  (1)  Memorizing  lines  1-19.  (2)  Land,  object  prepo- 
sition "in";  shores,  object  preposition  "on";  Basin  of  Minas. 
object  preposition  "of" ;  village,  subject  verb  "lay" :  Grand 
Pre,  object  preposition  "of";  valley,  object  preposition  "in": 
meadows,  subject  verb  "stretched" ;  eastward,  object  prepo- 
sition "to."  (3)  Father  Felician.  (4)  "Which,"  relative 
pronoun.    (5)  A  paragraph. 

QUESTIONS— (Lines  96-147). 

VII. — Meaning — (1)  Odorous  corn  loft ;  (2)  dove-cot;  (3) 
variant  breezes ;  (4)  weathercocks;  (5)  mutation;  (6)  knocker 
of  iron  (7)  Patron  Saint;  (8)  birth  of  time;  (9)  craft  of  the 
smith;  (10)  held  in  repute:  (11)  pedagogue;  (12)  circle  of 
cinders;  (13)  wondrous  stone;  (14)  "Sunshine  of  St.  Eulalie." 

VIII. — (1)  Name  the  characters,  5,  found  in  Division  I. 
(2)  Write  a  sentence  or  two  about  each  one  (3)  (Line  97) 
What  tells  us  of  Benedict's  large  possessions:  (4)  Name  the 
various  houses  of  the  barn-yard.  (5)  Who  was  the  favorite 
youth  of  Evangeline  in  the  village?  (6)  Who  was  his  father, 
and  how  was  he  regarded  in  the  village?  (7)  What  was  the 
feeling  between  Basil  and  Benedict?  (8)  In  what  relation  did 
Father  Felician  stand  to  the  children  and  the  people  of  the 
village?  (9)  What  figure  is  found  in  lines  127- US.  Explain 
it.     (10)   (133)  What  German  expression  is  like  this  one? 

IX. — The  people  going  out  of  church.  The  last  spark  is  the 
clerk — (1)  (Lines  134-135)  Arrange  in  columns  the  part  of 
speech  of  each  word.     (2)   (138)  There  are  four  phrases.   Tell 
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what  kind  each  one  is  and  relation.  (3)  ( 139)  Name  the  rela- 
tive clause  and  the  word  it  modifies.  (4)  (141)  Of  the  word 
"face"  (first  one)  give  two  predicates.  ( 5  )  Write  a  para- 
graph telling  "Childish  Pastimes." 

ANSWERS— (Lines  96-147). 

VII. —  (1)  Sweet  smelling  cornloft;  (2)  house  built  for 
pigeons;  (3)  changing  winds;  (4)  vanes  showing  direction 
of  wind;  (5)  changes;  (6)  piece  of  iron  used  to  arouse  the 
inmates  of  the  house;  (7)  special  protector;  (8)  beginning  of 
time;  (9)  blacksmith;  (10)  well-thought  of;  (11)  teacher; 
(12)  fire  in  which  the  wheel  was  heated;  (13)  a  small  stone 
believed  to  restore  sight;  (14)  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

VIII.— Benedict  Bellefontaine,  Evangeline,  Father  Felician, 
Gabriel  Lajeunesse,  Basil  Lajeunesse.  (1)  Benedict  Belle- 
fontaine was  the  wealthiest  fanner  in  Grand  Pre.  He  was 
stately  and  stalwart  in  form.  Evangeline  was  the  pride  of  the 
village.  She  was  fair  to  behold.  Father  Felician  was  the 
priest  of  the  village.  He  taught  both  Gabriel  and  Evangeline 
their  letters.  Gabriel  Lajeunesse  was  welcome  at  Evangeline's 
home.  He  was  the  son  of  Basil.  Basil  Lajeunesse  was  the 
village  blacksmith.  He  was  a  friend  of  Benedict.  (3)  (Lines 
59-60)  Wealthiest  farmer  of  Grand  Pre.  Dwelt  on  his  lordly 
acres.  (4)  Broad-wheeled  wains,  ploughs,  harrows,  dove-cot, 
barns.  (5)  Gabriel  Lajeunesse.  (6)  Basil  Lajeunesse.  lie 
was  considerd  a  mighty  man  and  was  honored  by  all.  (7) 
Basil  was  the  dear  friend  of  Benedict.  (8)  He  was  the  teacher 
and  also  the  priest.  (9)  A  simile  .  The  red-hot  tire  is  com- 
pared to  a  fiery  snake.  (10)  A  German  saying  is:  Then  when 
the  sparks  of  a  piece  of  burning  paper  go  out  one  by  one,  the 
people  are  going  into  the  church,  and  the  last  one  is  the  "clerk." 

IX. — (1)  Nouns:  Sledges.  Winter,  siroop,  eagle,  bounding, 
meadow.  Verbs — Verbals:  Glided,  bounding.  Adjectives  :  The 
(4),  populous.  Adverbs:  Down,  as,  away,  oft.  Pronouns: 
They.  Prepositions:  O'er,  in,  to,  on.  (2)  "From  the  shore," 
adverbial,  to  brings ;  "of  the  sea,"  adjective,  to  shore ;  "to 
restore  the  sight  of  its  fledglings,"  objective  object  of 
"brings";  "of  the  fledglings,"  adjective,  to  sight.  (3)  "Who 
found  that  stone?"  relates  to  he.  (4)  Gladdened  and  ripened. 
I  5 )   Paragraph  on  "Childish  Pastimes." 

QUESTIONS— (Lines  148-198). 

X. —  (1)  What  season  of  the  year  do  you  know  has  returned 
bv  lines  148-149?  (2)  Give  signs  of  a  cold  winter  told  in 
lines  150  to  157.  (3)  What  beautiful  season  followed  this 
October?  (4)  Explain  the  allusion  in  lines  169-170.  Erom 
what  is  the  story  taken?  (5)  What  time  of  the  day  is  de- 
scribed? (6)  What  part  of  the  duties  do  we  find  Evangeline 
performing?  (7)  Tell  the  story  of  the  shepherd  and  his  watch 
dog.  (8)  Who  were  the  latest  to  arrive  from  their  toiling? 
i'M  With  what  were  the  milk-maids  busy?  (10)  Tell  how  the 
barns  were  secured  at  night  ? 

XI. — Meaning — (1)  Scorpion;  (2)  All  Saint-  Day.  (3) 
inclement;  (4)  harmony  blended ;  (5)  cooing  of  pigeons ;  (6) 
russet;  (7)  plane  tree ;  (8)  nostrils  distended;  (9)  heifer;  (10) 
regent  of  flocks:  (11)  wains  from  the  marshes;  (12)  manes 
and  fetlocks;  (13)  laden  with  briny  hay;  (14)  wooden  and 
ponderous  saddler. 

XII. — (1)  (Line  153)  From  what  is  the  allusion  taken  and 
explain  it.  (2)  (155-157)  Select  the  phrases,  tell  kind  of  each 
and  relation.      (3>    (157)    Case  of  "foxes"  and   why;  "fur," 


"winter."  (4)  (176-178)  What  is  "bearing  the  bell."  and  its 
relation.  Find  a  clause  introduced  by  "that"  and  give  relation. 
Name  the  adjectives  found  in  these  lines.  (5)  (184-185) 
Kind  of  clause  "when  the  shepherd  slept,"  kind,  relation.  What 
figure  is  "regent  of  flocks."  Explain.  Name  two  pronouns. 
Give  case  of  each.  6)  Write  a  paragraph,  "Scenes  of  Eve- 
ning." 

ANSWERS— (Lines  148-198). 

X. — (1)  The  month  of  October.  (2)  The  bees  were  hoard- 
ing their  honey.  The  fur  was  thick  on  the  foxes.  (3)  A 
season  called  "Indian  Summer,"  or  "Summer  of  All  Saints," 
as  the  Acadians  called  it.  (4)  From  History.  Refers  to  the 
story  of  Xerxes,  who  saw  a  plane  tree  while  making  an  expedi- 
tion against  Greece,  which  was  so  beautiful  that  he  dressed  it 
with  a  woman's  garments  and  jewels.  (5)  About  sunset.  (6) 
Helping  with  the  evening  duties  about  the  farm.  (7)  Story 
of  the  shepherd,  helped  by  the  watch  dog  to  bring  home  the 
sheep.  (8)  The  men  bringing  in  the  hay  from  the  salt  mead- 
ows. (9)  Milking  the  cows  in  the  barn  yard..  (10)  By 
wooden  bars  set  in  sockets  instead  of  locks. 

XI. —  (1)  The  8th  sign  in  the  Zodiac;  (2)  November  1st; 
(3)  tempestuous;  (4)  sounds  pleasant  to  hear ;  (5)  noise  made 
b\  pigeons;  (6)  brownish  red;  (7)  a  beautiful  tree;  (8) 
nostrils  expanded;  (9)  a  young  cow;  (10)  ruler  of  flocks; 
(11)  wagons  from  the  salt  meadows;  (12)  a  fringe  of  hair  at 
the  neck  and  foot  of  a  horse;  (13)  loaded  with  salt  hay  ;  (14) 
large  wooden  saddles. 

XII. — (1)  Taken  from  the  Bible  and  refers  to  the  story 
of  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  angels.  (2)  (a)  "With  prophetic 
instinct  of  want,"  adjective  relates  to  bees;  (b)  "of  the  foxes," 
adjective  relates  to  "fur."  (3)  Objective  case,  object  of  pre- 
position "of."    (4)  (a)  A  participial  phrase,  relates  to  "heifer"  ; 

(b)  "that  waved  from  her  collar,"  adjective,  relates  to  "heifer"  ; 

(c)  "snow-white,"  "beautiful,"  "human."  (5)  (a)  Adverbial 
modifies  "was";  (b)  metaphor,  compares  the  dog  to  a  ruler  or 
king;  (c)  "he,"  nominative  case,  subject  of  "was";  "their," 
possessive  case,  governed  by  "protector."     (6)  A  paragraph. 

Scenes  of  Evening." 

QUESTIONS— (Lines  199-267). 
XIII. —  (1)    Which  part  of  the  house  is  now  described? 

(2)  (Lines  199-200)  What  figure?  Explain  it.  (3)  Do  you 
imagine  there  was  any  light  save  the  firelight?  (4)  (204-205  I 
Find  the  metaphor  and  explain.  (5)  (205-206)  Simile,  and 
explain.  (6)  (215-217)  Simile  of  clock  ticking.  Explain  it. 
(7)  (226-228)  To  whom  does  the  simile  refer?  Explain.  (8) 
(234)  What  is  the  allusion?  (9)  What  does  Basil  say  that 
shows  us  that  Benedict  is  of  a  cheerful  disposition?  (10) 
Why  has  he  come  to  Benedict's  house  tonight? 

XIV. — Meaning — ( 1)  Dresser;  (2)  Burgundian  vineyards; 

(3)  flax  for  the  loom;  (4)  monotonous;  (5)  wooden  latch; 
(6)  threshold;  (7)  ballad:  ( S)  coal  from  the  embers;  (9) 
Majesty's  mandate;  (10)  surmises  of  evil;  (11)  untimely 
rains;  (12)  lurk  on  the  outskirts;  the  of  the  mower; 
(14)  contract. 

XV.— (1)  Where  is  the  I  fasperau's  mouth?  (2)  What  did 
Basil  mean  when  he  made  reference  to  Louisville  and  Beau 
Sejour?  (3)  What  had  the  English  already  taken  away  from 
the  farmers  of  Grand  Pre"  (41  For  what  did  Benedict  remind 
him  the  good  people  were  coming?  (5)  What  had  the  "merry 
lads"  been  doing  for  Gabriel  and  Evangeline? 
[Continued  on  pci^c  40) 
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The  thing  that  most  needs  to  be  understood  about  play  is  that  it  is  not  a  lux- 
ury, but  a  necessity.  It  is  not  simply  something  that  a  child  likes  to  have;  it 
is  something  he  must  have  if  he  is  ever  to  grow  up.  It  is  more  than  an  essen- 
tial part  of  his  education;  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  law  of  his  growth,  of 
the  process  by  which  he  becomes  a  man  at  all —     .     .     . 

The  "boy  problem,"  as  we  call  it,  is  really  a  grown-up  problem.  The  boy  is  all 
right.  He  breaks  our  laws,  but  he  does  so  in  obedience  to  a  law  that  is  older 
than  ours,  a  law  jjhat  has  never  failed  to  get  its  way  or  else  to  impose  a  pen- 
alty— and  to  collect  it     .     .       .     — Joseph  Lee. 


The  plays  of  the  age  are  the  heart 
leaves  of  the  whole  future  life;  for  the 
whole  man  is  visible  in  them  in  his 
finest  capacity,  in  his  innermost  being. 
— Froebel. 


Happy  hearts  and  happy  faces, 
Happy  play  in  grassy  places; 
That  was  how  in  ancient  ages 
Children  grew  to  kings  and  sages 
— Robert   Louis   Stevenson. 


I  believe  that  all  Public  Schools  should  be  equipped  with  well  furnished  Play- 
grounds and  Outdoor  Gymnasia,  and  there  is  little  difficulty  to  prove  their  need  on 
purely  pedagogical  grounds.  I  believe  also  that  Public  School  teachers  should  be  able 
to  direct  and  lead  play  in  such  Playgrounds,  and  that  it  falls  within  the  function  of  the 
Normal  Schools  to  help  fit  teachers  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  even  though  they  do  not 
prepare  specialists. 

RICHARD  K.  PIEZ,  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  New  York. 

I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  getting  out  the  excellent  Playground 
Apparatus  you  have.  The  State  Normal  School  of  Colorado  installed  your  apparatus 
last  fall  and  it  is  now  in  full  operation.  We  do  not  know  of  anything  connected  with 
the  Institution  that  has  been  so  profitable  in  every  way  as  this  Outdoor  Gymnasium. 
To  the  end  that  the  children  may  have  joy,  health  and  power  it  is  indispensable.  Every 
school  should  have  one. 

Z.  X.  SNYDER,  President,  Colorado  State  Normal  School  of  Greeley. 

As  an  instructor  I  cannot  speak  in  too  emphatic  terms  of  the  very  marked  increase 
of  energy  and  "snap"  which  outdoor  exercise  puts  into  the  classes,  resulting  in  health 
and  vigor  to  the  students.     I  question  how  the  work  was  done  here  without  the  Out- 
door Gymnasium. 
JNO.  TH.  LISTER,  Director  Physical  Education,  Colorado  State  Normal  School. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS.,  INC.,   CHICOPEE,  MASS. 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 
ALL-STEEL    APPARATUS    FOR    THE    PLAYGROUND 
"YOU  SEE  IT  EVERYWHERE" 
Write  for  Catalog — Mention  Teachers  Monographs. 
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MERCHANT    OF    VENICE— 8A 

ACT  I— SCENE  2. 

I. — Explain  the  meaning  (Lines  1-60):  (1)  In  sooth; 
(2)  want-wit;  (3)  much  ado;  (4)  argosies;  (5)  signiors  and 
rich  burghers;  (6)  pageants;  (7)  ports  and  piers  and  roads; 
(8)  should  be  still  plucking,  etc. ;  (9)  Andrew  (why  named  ?  I 
(10)  vailing  her  high  top,  etc.;  (11)  bechanced:  (12)  one 
bottom;  (13)  vinegar  aspect;  (14)  Nestor. 

II. —  (1)  Locate  Venice.  (2)  Compare  the  dangers  of  the 
sea  in  the  days  of  this  story  and  of  the  present  time.  (3) 
To  what  do  we  owe  the  greater  safety  now?  (4)  Who 
was  the  "Merchant  of  Venice"?  (5)  Select  a  figure— lines 
9  to  12 — and  explain  it.  (6)  "Enrobe  the  roaring  waters 
with  my  silk."  Explain  figure.  (7)  "By  two-headed  James." 
Explain  the  allusion. 

III.— (Line  1)  Give  object  of  "know."  (Line  5)  Objects 
of  "learn."  (8)  Select  a  subordinate  clause — kind — relation. 
(13-14)  Select  an  adjective  clause  and  an  adverbial  clause. 
Tell  what  each  modifies.  (32)  Give  simple  subject,  predi- 
cate and  object.  (47)  Supply  two  words  to  show  mood  of 
"say"  and  connecting  word.  (53)  Case  and  syntax  of  "par- 
rots."    (55)  Give  reason  for  apostrophe. 

IV. — How  many  measures  in  each  line  generally  of  the 
"Merchant  of  Venice"?     Which  syllable  is  accented? 

V. — Memorize  the  metaphor  and  simile  found. 

Lines  60-120.) 

I. — Meaning  of:  (1)  You  grow  exceeding  strange;  (2) 
must  it  be  so?  (3)  too  much  respect  upon;  (4)  prevented: 
(5)  mine  a  sad  one;  (6)  mortifying;  (7)  to  play  the  fool; 
(8)  melancholy  bait;  (9)  conceit;  (10)  grandsire  cm  in 
alabaster;  (11)  gudgeon;  (12)  moe;  (13)  gear;  (14)  ex- 
hortation. 

II. —  (1)  Memorize  "Antonio"  lines  where  he  compares  the 
world  to  a  stage.  (2)  (88-89)  Select  the  figure  and  explain 
it.  (3)  What  are  his  friends  trying  to  do  for  Antonio? 
(4)  What  two  men  are  very  close  friends?  (5)  In  what 
trouble  is  Bassanio? 

III. —  (Lines  60-68)  Give  reason  for  apostrophe.  (65) 
Reason  for  comma,  and  case  of  "lords."  (73)  Explain  the  use 
of  "will"  with  first  personal  pronoun.  (79)  Mood  of  "play." 
and  case  and  syntax  of  "me."  Give  rule  for  infinitives  after 
certain  verbs  (let).  (84)  Select  a  participial  phrase  and 
give  its  relation.  (86-87)  Point  out  a  noun  clause  and  an 
adjective  clause  and  tell  to  what  each  relates.  (93-94)  Ex- 
plain use  of  single  quotation  marks.  (111-112)  Give  rea- 
sons for  the  apostrophe,  both  lines. 

III. — To  which  class  of  society  do  Bassanio  and   An 
tonio  belong?     How  do  they  regard   the   so-called  "lower 
class"? 

(Lines  120  to  186.) 

I. — (Lines  140-144)  Select  the  verbs;  give  mood  and 
tense  of  each.  (124)  Point  out  phrase;  tell  kind  and  syntax. 
(140)  Clause;  kind,  relation.  (142)  Phrase;  kind,  relation. 
(143)  How  is  "forth"  used?  Relation.  Compare  it.  (131) 
What  is  "the,"  and  its  relation?  (136-140)  Quote  the  lines 
which  show  Antonio  to  be  honorable.  (156)  How  is  "utter- 
most" used?     Relation;  comparison.      (173)    Parse   "but." 

5)     Give    the    omitted    word,*  with     its    syntax.        (178) 


Transpose    the    line.       (184)    Select    clause;    kind,    relation. 

II. — Meaning:  (1)  Port;  (2)  to  be  abridged;  (3)  gaged; 
(4)  warranty;  (5)  advised;  (6)  forth;  (7)  pure  innocence; 
(8)  self  way;  (9)  to  wind  about  my  love;  (10)  I  am  prest 
unto  it;  (11)  presently;  (12)  commodity;  (13)  to  have  it 
of  my  trust;  (14)  thrift. 

III. —  (1)  (Lines  169,  etc.)  Explain  the  allusion  found. 
1 2)  Memorize  Bassanio's  lines  giving  childhood's  proof. 
(3)  In  what  financial  conditon  does  Antonio  find  himself 
at  this  time?  (4)  What  does  he  offer  to  do  to  help  his 
friend?  (5)  How  did  Bassanio  come  to  be  in  want  of 
money?  (6)  Find  out  where  Belmont  is  located.  (7)  Re- 
peat the  lines  showing  how  much  Bassanio  thinks  of  Por- 
tia's worth. 

ACT  I— SCENE  2  (Lines  1-65). 

I. —  (1)  Where  is  the  scene  laid  and  name  characters? 
(2)  In  what  relation  do  they  stand  to  each  other?  (3) 
What  was  the  subject  of  their  conversation?  (4)  What 
were  the  terms  left  by  her  father's  will?  (5)  Name  some 
of  the  suitors  and  tell  from  what  country  they  came. 

II. — Meaning:  (1)  mean  happiness;  (2)  lottery;  (3) 
over-name;  (4)  that's  a  colt  indeed;  (5)  level  at  my  affec- 
tion; (6)  county;  (7)  weeping  philosopher;  (8)  by  (say 
"you  by");  (9)  shall  never  requite;  (10)  a-capering;  (11) 
proper  man's  picture;  (12)  dumb  show;  (13)  how  oddly 
he  is  suited;  (14)  round  hose. 

III.—  (1)  (Lines  17  to  20)  Explain  the  figure.  (2)  Give 
Portia's  description  of  the  suitors.  (3)  Memorize  Portia's 
lines  in  reply  to  Nerissa  as  to  following  good  advice. 

IV. — (Lines  5-6)  Select  two  adjective  clauses;  syntax 
of  each.  (11)  Noun  clause;  how  used;  syntax.  (21) 
''Whom."  Give  case  and  syntax.  Decline  it.  (36)  How 
is  "fin"  used,  and  function?  (42)  What  figure  is  "weeping 
philosopher"?  (48)  What  is  "for,"  and  its  function?  (49) 
Select  a  phrase;  kind,  relation. 

V. — Write  a  paragraph:  The  will  of  Portia's  father. 
Any  one  of  Portia's  suitors. 

(Lines  65  to  120.) 

I. — Explain  meaning:  (1)  doublet;  (2)  the  Frenchman 
became  his  surety;  (3)  Sibylla;  (4)  Rhenish  wine;  (5) 
Liana;  (6)  parcel  of  wooers;  (7)  I  dote  on  his  absence; 
(8)  a  Venetian;  (9)  best  deserving;  (10)  forerunner;  ill) 
condition  of  a  saint;  (12)  shrive  me;  (13)  Sirrah;  (14) 
D  mplexion  of  a  devil. 

II. —  (Line  67)  Analyze  the  sentence.  Case  and  syntax 
of  "neighbor."  (71)  Omitted  word;  how  used;  syntax. 
(78)  "An  the  worst  fall."  How  is  "an"  used?  (79)  Object 
oi  "hope."  (81-83)  Explain  use  of  "should."  What  could 
be  n<ed?  (88  and  93)  Give  reasons  for  use  of  apostrophe. 
(100)  Reason  for  commas;  case  of  "lady."  (110-111)  Point 
nut  two  phrases;  kind  and  relation  of  each.  (113)  Select 
adjective  clause;  kind,  relation. 

HI._(1)  (Lines  95-96)  Explain  the  allusion.  (2)  What 
p  caution  does  she  take  against  the  nephew  of  the  Duke 
of  Saxony's  choice?  (3)  Of  what  person  is  Nerissa  speak- 
ing when  she  tells  of  "The  Venetian"?'  (4)  How  does 
Portia  hold  him  in  her  esteem?     (5)   Is  Scene  2  prose  or 

I  ry  ? 
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-The  Victor  in  use  in  one  of  Chicago's  schools 


Do  you  know — that  with  a  Victor  XXV  and  a 
moderate  supply  of  Victor  Records  in  your  school? 
You  may — 

Illustrate  nearly  every  selection  of  your  studies  in  English  with  music  pertaining  to  the 

period,  country,  author,  nationality,  general  thought  and  references? 

Have  at  your  command  all  the  songs  of  all  the  plays  of  Shakespeare? 

-Have  concrete  illustrations  of  every  period  and  development  in  the 
history  of  music  from  primitive  peoples  until  the  present  time? 
-Take  to  your  pupils,  examples    of   the   singing  of  real  American 
Indians,  with    their  tom-toms    and    characteristic   "whoops"    and 
"yells"? 

-Study  and  enjoy  the  old  Negro  Spirituals,  sung  devotionally  with 
primitive  natural  harmony? 
-Find  listed  in  graded  order,  selections  of  simple  melodies  from  the 


Victor  XXV 

$67.50  special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

When  the  Victor  is  not  in 
use.  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  safe  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promis- 
cuous use  by  irresponsible 
people. 


old  masters,  that  little  children  should  hear,  know  and  use,  strong 
in  rhythm,  played  by  artists  on  violin,  flute,  harp,  etc.? 

Furnish  accompaniment  for  all  the  activities  of  the  school   day,  the 

morning  march,  kindergarten  game,  folk  dance,  penmanship,  physi- 
sical  culture  and  all  exercises  and  drills  for  fete  and  pageant? 

Have  exact  imitations  of  all  the  songs  of 

all  of  our  native  birds  to  accompany  your 
Audubon  or  Government  Bird  Charts? 

Is  there  a  single  avenue  of  outlay  that  will  bring  so 

valuable,  varied,  delightful  and  satisfactory  return? 

Ask  any  Victor  Dealer  for  these  new  and  beautiful 

records  by  our  unequalled  staff  of  Victor  artists. 

For  full  information,  write 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 
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ACT  1— SCENE  3  (Lines  1-60). 

I. —  (1)  Of  what  does  the  scene  treat?  (2)  Where  is 
the  scene  laid?  Locate  it.  (3)  Name  the  three  principal 
characters.  (4)  For  what  purpose  have  the)'  come?  (5) 
What  was  the  feeling  between  Antonio  and  Shylock?  (6) 
To  which  class  did  Antonio  think  Shylock  belonged? 

II. — Meaning:  (1)  ducats;  (2)  Antonio  shall  be  bound; 
(3)  imputation;  (4)  he  hath  squandered  abroad;  (5)  Rialto ; 
(6)  a  fawning  publican;  (7)  usance;  (8)  low  simplicity; 
(9)  upon  the  hip;  (10)  ancient  grudge;  (11)  well-won 
thrift;  (12)  raise  up  the  gross;  (13)  by  giving  of  excess; 
!  14)  ripe  wants. 

III. — (Line  4)  Transpose  the  line  and  give  the  case  of 
•which."  (21)  Give  part  of  speech  of  each  "'1)111."  (25) 
Last  part;  analyze.  (26)  Give  subject,  predicate,  object. 
(43)  Subordinate  clause;  kind;  relation.  (45)  Select  sub- 
ordinate clause  ;  kind  ;  syntax.  (48)  Reason  for  comma  ; 
case  of  "Shylock."  (60)  Reason  for  use  of  apostrophe. 
(61)  What  words  are  needed? 

IV. — Quote  some  few  lines  showing  Shylock's  hatred 
for  Antonio  and  his  class. 

V. — Quote  two  or  three  showing  Antonio's  feelings. 

(Lines  60-120). 

I. — Meaning:  (1)  upon  advantage;  (2)  compromised; 
(3)  pied;  (4)  beholding;  (5)  still;  (6)  wrought;  (7)  ean- 
lings;  (8)  signior;  (9)  you  have  rated  me;  (10)  sufferance 
i-  the  badge,  etc.;  (11)  gaberdine;  (12)  Go  to,  then;  (13) 
void  your  rheum;   (14)   foot  me  as  you  spurn,  etc. 

II.— (1)  (Lines  87-88)  Explain  the  figure.  (2)  (79-80) 
What  is  the  figure?  and  explain  it.  (3)  Why  did  Shylock 
"bject  to  Antonio's  lending  money  in  Vienna?  (4)  Of  what 
indignities  did  Shylock  complain?  (5)  What  did  these  in- 
dignities show  as  to  the  feeling  between  the  two  classes? 

III. —  (Line  69)  "Wrought.  Kind  of  verb.  Give  prin- 
cipal parts.  (79)  Case  and  syntax  of  "venture."  (79)  Rea- 
son for  commas.  Case  of  "sir."  (79)  Select  clause;  kind; 
relation.  (96)  "Have  borne."  Tense  of  verb.  Principal 
parts.  (102)  Omitted  word.  What  does  it  introduce? 
(105-106)  Two  clauses.  Kind  and  syntax  of  each.  (Hi- 
ll 2  I  Select  an  adjective  and  an  adverb.  Relation  of  each. 
(117)  Point  out  direct  and  indirect  object.  (117)  What  is 
"thus"?  and  relation.  Write  a  paragraph  setting  forth 
Shylock's  grievances. 

(Lines  120-169). 

I. — Explain  meaning:  (1)  A  breed  for  barren  metal; 
i  J  I  exact  the  penalty;  (3)  take  no  doit  of  usance;  (4)  this 
were  kindness;  (5)  notary;  (6)  seal  me  there  your  single 
bond;  (7)  break  his  day;  (8)  exaction  of  the  forfeiture; 
estimable:  (10)  dwell  in  my  necessity;  (11)  equal 
pound;  (12)  meet  me  forthwith;  (13)  unthrifty  knave; 
1 14}  purse  the  ducats. 

II. —  (1)  How  did  Antonio  reply  to  Shylock's  upbraid- 
ing?  (2)  Did  Bassanio  trust  Shylock's  friendship?  (3) 
What  was  unnatural  in  the  bond?  (4)  How  did  Antonio 
feel  in  regard  to  the  risk?  (5)  Quote  a  line  showing  Bas 
sanio's  fears.  (6)  Quote  one  showing-  Antonio's  lack  of 
fear. 

III. —  (Line  125)  Kind  of  a  sentence.  Reason  for  com- 
mas.    (131)  Subject;  predicate;  complement.     (132)  Parse 


predicate.  Account  for  use  of  "I  will."  (145-146)  Two 
commas.  Reason  for  use.  (149)  Select  the  indirect  object. 
Supply  omitted  word  and  write  direct  object.  (159)  How 
is  "yes"  used?  Why  is  "will"  used?  (166)  Analyze  the 
sentence.  (162-165)  Give  predicates  of  "I."  Give  principal 
parts  of  the  irregular  verbs. 

ACT  II— SCENE  1. 
1.— (1  )   I  >f  what  does  Act   II,  Scene  1,  treat?     (2)  Tell 
tlie    story    .if    each    casket:    gold,    silver,    lead.      (3)    Win 
opens:  gold?  silver?  lead?    (4)  How  many  scenes  in  Act  1 1  ? 

(5)  Mark  oft"  the  measures  and  accented  syllable:  "Nor 
will  not  come  bring  me  unto  my  choice." 

II. —  (Lines  13-14)  Pick  out  nouns;  give  case  and  syntax 
of  each.  (24-31)  Select  the  verbs;  give  tense  and  syntax 
of  each.  (1)  Phrase;  kind;  relation.  (5)  Reason  for  apos- 
trophe. (9)  Phrase;  kind;  relation.  (19)  Two  clauses; 
kind;  relation  of  each.  (23)  How  is  "even"  used,  and 
syntax?  (31)  Name  word  used  as  interjection.  (39-40) 
<  rive  mood  of  each  "choose."  (44)  What  is  "after,"  and 
function? 

III. — Explain  meaning:  (1)  reddest  blood;  (2)  nice  di- 
rection; (3)  scanted  me;  (4)  Sophy  (figure);  (5)  outstare ; 

(6)  Hercules  and  Lichas   (figure);   (7)   hazard;   (8)   com 
plexion;    (9)    incision;    (10)    lottery    of   my   destiny;    (11) 
hedged   me   in;    i12i    renowned;    (13)    scimitar;    (14)    blest 
(superlative). 

ACT  II— SCENE  2. 

I. —  (1)  What  positon  has  Launcelot?  (2)  Mention  (lie 
characters  of  the  scene.  (3)  How  is  Launcelot  related  to 
Old  Gobbo?  (4)  What  is  the  purpose  of  his  foolish 
speeches?     (5)  With  whom  does  he  take  service? 

II. — Meaning:  (1)  sand-blind;  (2)  confusions;  (3)  a' 
will;  (4)  sonties;  (5)  ergo;  (6)  hovel  post;  (7)  gramercy : 
(8)  cater-cousins;  (9)  more  guarded;  (10)  well  to  live;  (11) 
fill-horse;   (12)   preferred;   (13)   liberal;    (14)   sad  ostent. 

III. — (Line  166)  Mood  of  "hear,"  and  reason  for  comma. 
(169)  How  is  "as"  used?  Give  its  case.  (172-173)  Explain 
the  figure.  Where  is  Bassanio  contemplating  a  visit?  Why 
does  Gratiano  wish  to  accompany  him?  Compare  the  two 
men.  What  does  Gratiano  promise  to  do?  What  are  the 
young  men  planning  for  the  night?  (187-188)  Select  the 
figure  and  explain  it.  (192)  Why  is  "will"  used  with  tin 
pronoun  "I"?  (192)  How  is  "1)111"  used?  What  does  it  do? 
ACT  II— SCENES  3,  4,  5. 

I. —  (Scene  3)  (1)  Why  is  Jessica  sorry  that  Launcelot 
leaves  her  father?  (2  i  Meaning  of:  (a)  soon  at;  (b)  ex- 
hibit; (c)  tediousness;  (d)  beautiful  pagan;  (e)  hein.  in  - 
sin;  (f)  keep  promise.  (Lines  8-9)  Case  and  relation  of 
"father"?  After  what  verbs  beside  "see"  is  "to"  omitted? 
Jessica's   second   speech   is  a   figure   of   speech — explain   it. 

II. —  (Scene  4)  For  what  arc  the  young  men  preparing" 
What  did  Lorenza  plan  to  do  during  the  carnival? 

Meaning:  (1)  slink  away;  (2)  disguise;  (3)  quaintly; 
rovided  of;  (5)  gone  about  it  straight;  (6)  misfortune 
cross  her  foot;   (7)  peruse;  (8)   torch-bearer. 

III. —  (Scene  5)  (1)  What  fears  has  Shylock  about  the 
imitation  to  dine  with  Bassanio?  (2)  What  does  he  bid 
Jessica  do?  (3)  Explain  "By  Jacob's  staff."  (4)  Explain 
"Drones  hive  not  with  me."  (5)  "Will  be  worth  a  Jewess' 
eye,"     Explain. 
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JULIUS    CAESAR— 8  B. 
ACT  I.    SCENE  1.—  (Lines  39-70). 

Line  (39)  Case  and  syntax  of  "hearts."  (44)  Select  a 
phrase,  kind,  syntax.  (46)  How  is  "but"  used  and  give  its 
relation.  (48)  "Tiber  trembled"  is  a  figure  of  speech;  the 
comparison  made  is  that  of  a  woman  trembling  to  the  Tiber 
trembling.  (48)  What  word  do  you  feel  is  omitted?  (45) 
Supply  the  omitted  word  to  show  case  of  "streets."  (47) 
Which  is  better,  "an"  or  "a"?  (42)  In  what  sense  is  "yea" 
used?  (50)  What  is  suggested  to  you  by  "concave  shores"? 
(40)   "Oft,"  abbreviation  of  what  word?     Give  syntax. 

Give  meaning  of  these  words  or  phrases:  replication,  me- 
chanical, apparel,  chariot,  universal,  to  intermit  the  plague, 
ceremonies,  neat's  leather,  to  grace  in  captive  bonds,  the  live- 
long dav,  that  needs  must  light  upon,  lupercal,  disrobe,  vulgar 
people. 

ACT  I.     SCENE  2. 

(1)  What  is  meant  by  "Ides  of  March"?  (2)  This  scene 
brings  into  action  the  major  characters;  name  them.  (3) 
Contrast  Anthony  and  Brutus  as  spoken  in  lines  30,  etc. 

From  lines  80  to  91. —  (83)  Transpose  the  line  and  supply 
omitted  word.  (84)  How  is  "well"  used?  Give  syntax  and 
variations.  (90)  Mood  and  agreement  of  "let."  (91)  How 
is  "than"  used  and  function?  (84)  Reason  for  comma  after 
Cassius.  (88)  What  contractions  in  this  line?  (86)  Select 
the  subordinate  clause,  tell  kind  and  relation. 

Explain  the  following,  70-190. —  (1)  be  not  jealous  on  me; 
(2)  did  use;  (3)  to  stale;  (4)  general  good;  (5)  I  had  as 
lief;  (6)  arrive;  (7)  color  fly  (metaphor)  ;  (8)  get  the  start 
of;  (9)  underling;  (10)  colossus  (simile);  (11)  conjure  with 
them;  (12)  work  me  to;  (13)  upon  these  hard  conditions, 
(14)  ferret  eyes  (metaphor). 

ACT  I.     SCENE  2.— (Lines  164-177). 

(164)  How  is  "nothing"  used  and  its  syntax?  (167)  Give 
the  object  of  "shall  recount."  (168)  Give  reason  for  use 
of  commas.  (170-171)  Select  an  "object  clause"  and  give  re- 
lations. (174)  How  is  "rather"  used  and  relation?  (176) 
What  would  you  use  instead  of  "as"?  (176)  How  is  it  related 
to  "lay"  in  line  177?  (177)  What  is  "like"  and  its  syntax? 
(  171)  Select  a  phrase,  give  kind  and  syntax.  (177)  Kind  of 
a  verb  is  "lay"?     Give  its  principal  parts. 

Explain  following,  152-200. —  (1)  I  have  some  aim;  (2) 
chew  upon  this;  (3)  crossed  in  conference;  (4)  the  great 
flood;  (5)  Rome  indeed  and  room  enough;  (6)  a  Brutus  once; 
(7)  well  given;  (8)  Aeneas;  (9)  the  old  Anchises;  (10)  Titi- 
nius :  (11)  keep  his  state;  (12)  sleep  o'  nights;  (13)  chidden 
train;  (14)  meet  to  hear. 

Which  of  the  motives  to  which  Cassius  appeals  has  most 
'\  eight  with  Brutus? 

What  is  Cassius'  purpose  in  drawing  Brutus  into  the  con- 
spiracy ? 

ACT  I.  SCENE  2.— (Lines  200-292). 
Explain  meaning. —  (1)  Would  he  were  fatter;  (2)  were 
liable  to  fear;  (3)  he  hears  no  music;  (4)  scorned  his  spirit: 
(5)  never  at  heart's  ease;  (6)  marry;  (7)  fain;  (8)  loth; 
(9)  chapped  hands;  (10)  the  falling  sickness;  (11)  plucked 
me;  (12)  doubled:  (13)  It  was  Greek  to  me;  (14)  I  am 
promised  forth. 
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Line  (200)  Supply  omissions;  (203)  Case  and  syntax 
"Cassius."  (209)  Kind  of  a  clause  is  the  line  and  relation? 
I)  Part  of  the  sentence  is  fatter;  give  variations.  (239) 
Select  the  indirect  object.  (269)  For  what  word  is  "an" 
used?  (  274)  Select  clause,  kind  and  syntax.  (276)  Give  rea- 
son for  use  of  the  apostrophe.  (283)  Explain  contractions  in 
this  line.  (291)  Reason  for  comma.  (289)  What  is  "off"; 
give  its  function.     (289)  Give  reason  for  apostrophe. 

Explain  what  is  said  of  Marullus  and  Flavius. 

To  what  does  Cassius  refer  when  he  says  to  Brutus,  "Think 
of  the  world"? 

(1)  What  sort  of  a  man  is  Casca?     (2)  How  does  he  re- 

gard  the  incidents  of  the  day?     (3)   What   doc-  he  think  of 

ir?1     (4)  In  what  mood  is  Brutus  when  Cassius  addresses 

him?    Why?    (5)  What  is  the  feeling  between  the  two  men? 

I  What  opinion  does  Cassius  hold  of  Brutus?  (7)  What 
circumstances  help  him  in  his  attempt  to  move  Brutus? 

Give  meaning.— (1)  Quick  mettle;  (2)  Digest;  (3)  Of 
the  world;  (4)  lie  should  not  humor  me;  (5)  Handwritings; 
(6)  Seat  him  sure;  (7)  endure;  (8)  Caesar  doth  hear  me 
hard;  (9)  He  should  not  humor  me;  (10)  Your  mind  hold; 
(11)  Tardy  form:  i  12  i  An  T  had  been  a  man  of  am  occupa- 
tion; (13)  therefore  it  is  meet;   (14)   honorable  metal. 

Select  from  Act  I.  Explain  each. —  (1)  A  metaphor;  (2) 
a  simile;   (3)  an  illusion. 

ACT  I.     SCENE  3. 

This  scene  shows  the  conspiracy  riearing  its  completion. 

Time,  the  day  before  the  ides  of  March. 

Explain  the  meaning,  lines  1-165. — Not  sensible  of;  (2) 
they  are  natural;  (3)  not  to  walk  in;  (4)  monstrous  quality; 
(5)  sufferance;  (6)  power  to  dismiss  itself;  (7)  incorporate 
to  our  attempts;  (8)  praetor's  chair;  (9)  bestow;  (10)  coun- 
tenance; (11)  alchemy;  (12)  conceited;  (13)  yields  him  ours; 
(14)   O  he  sits  high. 

Lines  88-96.— i  NS  i  Give  object  of  know.  (89)  Trans- 
pose the  line.  (90)  Reason  for  commas;  case  of  "tyrant-.' 
(92-93)  Reason  for  commas.  (92)  What  word  could  you  use 
in  place  of  "nor"?  (1st)  (94  Select  a  phrase,  kind  and  rela- 
tion.      (90)   Why   is  "gods"  not  written  with  a  capital  letter? 

Show  the  difference  of  the  effect  of  the  storm  described 
upon  Casca  anil  upon  Cassius. 

How  does  Casca  turn  the  ominous  signs  in  his  own  use? 

What  motive  has  Casca  in  joining  the  conspiracj  ? 

ACT  I.     SCENE  3.— (Lines  151-159). 

I. —  (151)  Use  of  apostrophe  used.  (151)  Give  case  and 
syntax  of  "that."  (154)  "Ours,"  form,  case  and  syntax. 
i  158)  "Alchemy,"  give  case  and  syntax.  (152)  "Casca,"  give 
case  and  syntax. 

Make  a  list  of  the  personal  pronouns  used  in  lines  151-15''. 
giving  case  and  syntax  of  each. 

II. — By  whom,  to  whom,  and  under  what  circumstances 
were  each  of  the  following  spoken  :  (  1  1  "What  tributaries  fol- 
low him  to  Rome,"  etc.  (2)  "For  let  the  gods  so  speed  m 
I  love  the  name  of  honor  more  than  I  fear  death."  (3)  "\\  hen 
c<  mid  they  say  till  now  that  talked  of  Rome  that  her  wide  walls 
encompassed  but  one  man!"  (4)  "I  saw  Mark  Antony  offer 
him  a  crown."  (5)  "Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are 
fat;  sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  0'  nights." 


111. — Quote  ten  lines  of  Cassius'  speech  to  Brutus  as  he  is 
comparing  Caesar  and  Brutus. 

IV. — Explain  the  proverbs  (1)  "It  was  Greek  to  me."  (  2) 
"Men  at  sometime  are  masters  of  their  fate." 

V. — Quote  or  select  some  line  or  lines  that  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  season  of  the  year,  Act  I. 

\<   r  II.     SCENE  1. 

Act  I  showed  the  gathering  of  the  conspiracy.  Act  1 1 
shows  its  completion.  Cassius  was  the  chief  figure  in  Act  1, 
the  one  who  sets  all  in  motion,  so  in  Act  II  Brutus  becomes 
chief,  binding  all  together. 

Lines  1-69.  Give  meaning. —  (1)  first  motion;  (2)  in- 
terim; (3)  do  present  sacrifice;  (4)  phantasma;  (5)  genius 
and  the  mortal  instruments;  (6)  Caesar  shall  forth;  (7)  by  the 
watch;  (8)  Cassius  did  whet  me;  (9)  See,  'tis  your  brother; 
1  10)  Erebus;  (11)  council;  (12)  exhalations  whizzing ;  (13) 
March  is  wasted   14  days;   (14)   Nature  of  an  insurrection. 

Lines  67-6").  Explain  the  figure  found  in  these  lines 
(63)  How  is  "between"  used  and  function?  (61)  "first."  how 
used  and  syntax?  (65)  "dream,"  case  and  syntax.  1  68  I  I  live 
subject  and  object  of  "suffers."  (67-68)  Reason  for  comma- 
after  "kingdom"  and  "man."  (68)  "like."  how  is  it  used  and 
relation  ? 

(1)  Explain  the  figure  "It  is  the  bright  day  brings  forth 
the  adder."  (2)  What  does  the  first  part  of  Brutus'  soliloqu) 
suggest  about  his  state  of  mind?  (3)  Upon  what  doe-  his  de- 
cision finally  hinge  ? 

ACT  II.     SCENE  1.     (Lines  170-177.) 

Give  meaning:  (1)  Any  mark  of  favor;  (2)  if  thou  path; 
(3)  from  prevention;  (4)  we  are  too  bold  upon  your  rest; 
(5)  watchful  cares;  (6)  fret  the  clouds;  (7)  drop  by  lottery; 
(8)  carcase;  (9)  subtle;  (10)  youthful  season;  (11)  break 
off  betimes;  (12)  palter;  (13)  cantelons;  (14)  to  sound. 

(170)  Explain  how  "alas"  is  used.  (171)  Give  case  and 
syntax  of  "friends."  (172)  Reason  for  apostrophe.  (173) 
Mood  and  relation  of  "carve"  and  case  of  "us"  and  syntax. 
(174)  "fit  for  hounds."  kind  of  a  phrase  and  relation?  (175  ) 
Case,  syntax,  and  relation  of  "hearts."  (176)  How  is  "as" 
used,  and  syntax?     (177)  What  is  "after"  and  relation? 

1.  (Line  162)  Tell  how  Brutus  deals  with  the  proposal  and 
how  Cassius  gives  way  against  his  better  judgment.  2.  What 
does  Brutus's  opposition  to  the  taking  of  an  oath  tell  us  of 
his  character,  motives,  ideas?  3.  Contrast  qualities  of  Cassius 
and  Brutus  in  the  discussion  about  Antony.  Why  does  Cassius 
wish  Antony's  death?     Why  does  Brutus  oppose  it? 

ACT  II.     (Lines  148-218.) 

Give  meaning:  (1)  What  of  Cicero?  (2)  we  shall  find  of 
him;  (3)  contriver;  (4)  sacrificers ;  (5)  take  thought;  (6) 
that  were  much  he  should;  (7)  he  is  superstitious  grown: 
(8)  ceremonies;  (9)  unicorns  with  trees;  (10)  bears  with 
glasses;  (11)  elephants  with  holes;  (12)  uttermost;  (13)  go 
by  him;  (14)  bear  Caesar  hard. 

(Lines  289-296.) 

(291)  Object  of  "grant."  (292)  Select  an  independent 
clause,  kind  and  syntax.  (294)  How  is  "well-reputed"  used, 
and  syntax?     (294)  Case  and  syntax  of  "daughter."     -  _."';  | 
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"You";  give  person,  number,  case  and  syntax.  (295)  Give 
object  of  '•think"  and  supply  omissions.  (296)  Kind  of  a 
phrase  is  the  line  and  syntax?  (296)  What  is  meant  by  "be- 
ing so  fathered"  ? 

(1)  Why  did  Portia  indict  the  "involuntary  wound"?  (2) 
What  sign  betokened  Ligarius's  sickness?  (3)  What  do 
Portia's  words  disclose  of  Brutus's  character?  (4)  What  are 
Portia's  particular  traits  of  character?  (5)  Why  is  Ligarius 
so  easily  won  by  Brutus?  (6)  What  does  Brutus  promise  to 
tell  Portia? 

INTRODUCTION    TO    GEOGRAPHY 

(Continued  from  page  16.) 
if  she  does  not  know  that  this  Paris  is  the  capital  and 
the  heart  of  France,  and  not  a  town  in  Kentucky,  there 
is  something  wrong  somewhere.  The  visionaries  are  often 
in  the  minority  in  our  classes.  Knowledge  of  the  bald  fact 
that  Paris  is  in  France  will  not  harm  them  and  may  be 
useful ;  and  it  is  the  only  thing  the  realists  will  grasp. 
Why  not  give  it  to  them? 

One  feels  that  the  boy  who  was  disappointed  when  he 
arrived  in  Switzerland  and  found  it  was  not  pink,  really 
did  know  his  map  of  Europe  pretty  well.  He  would  prob- 
ably be  a  more  useful  member  of  society  than  a  boy  who 
had  a  jumble  of  mountains,  alpenstocks,  chalets,  chamois, 
etc.,  in  his  head  and  did  not  know  where  they  were. 

Again,  when  a  4B  teacher  has  made  London  a  real 
city  to  one  of  her  pupils,  and  in  a  few  months  the  same 
child  exhibits  to  the  5A  teacher  a  mind  apparently  blank 
on  the  subject  of  London,  there  is  no  time  to  retrace  the 
five  steps  ;  no  time  to  climb  joyously  from  preparation  to 
presentation  and  so  on  to  comparison,  generalization  and 
application.  We  must  hand  London  in  a  capsule  to  the 
patient,  and  trust  that  it  will  eventually  permeate  her 
system.  We  must  take  it  for  granted  that  the  contents 
of  the  subject  has  been  presented  with  the  proper  back- 
ground of  illustration  in  the  grades  preceding,  and  for 
lack  of  time  we  must  give  the  child  the  fact  and  hope  that  it  will 
recall  the  illustration. 

In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
give  the  facts  of  the  work  in  geography  as  set  down  in 
the  syllabus.  The  method  of  presenting  the  facts  has  been  but 
slightly  and  occasionally  suggested. 

GEOGRAPHY— 4A. 

(Continued  from  page  18.) 
fought  in  General  Washington's  army.     He  and  Washington 
were  great  friends.     When  the  war  was  over  Lafayette  went 
back  to  France,  his  own  country. 

The  entrance  to  the  East  River  is  protected  by  Fort  Schuy- 
ler in  the  Bronx,  and  Willett's  Point  in  Queens.  Fort  Wash- 
ington in  Manhattan,  and  Fort  Lee  in  Jersey,  commanded 
the  Hudson  River,  but  are  not  now  used  as  forts. 

Fort  Washington  was  named  in  honor  of  George  Washing- 
ton. He  was  the  commander  of  our  army  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. Afterward  he  became  the  first  president  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment builds  some  of  the  great  battleships  of  our  navy. 
(Flushing  Avenue  car  passes  the  main  gate.  A  pass  to  visit 
the  yard  may  be  obtained  from  the  commandant.) 


Islands. 

Review  definition:  Have  the  children  locate  the  following 
islands  on  the  map.  Give  them  any  information  concerning 
the  islands  that  seem  important. 

Swinburne  or  Dix  Island,  in  the  Lower  Bay,  near  the  Nar- 
rows, is  used  as  a  quarantine  station.  Ships  coming  into  New- 
York  are  boarded  here  by  doctors.  People  suffering  from 
contagious  disease  are  taken  to  the  hospitals  on  the  island, 
and  the  ships  are  fumigated. 

Ellis,  Liberty  or  Bedloe's,  and  Governor's  Islands  are  in 
the  Upper  Bay.  The  Statue  of  Liberty,  a  present  from 
France  to  the  United  States,  is  on  Liberty,  also  called  Bedloe's 
Island.  The  immigrant  Station  is  on  Ellis  Island.  Here  im- 
migrants are  detained  while  U.  S.  officials  decide  upon  their 
fitness.  On  Governor's  Island  is  a  military  station  and  an 
old  fort  (Fort  Columbus).  Fort  Jay,  Blackwell's,  Ward's  and 
Randall's  Islands  are  in  the  East  River.  They  are  used  by 
the  city  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  poor  and  prisoners. 

Hart,  Rikers,  North  and  South  Brother  Islands  are  used  by 
various  city  institutions.  Staten  Island  is  the  Borough  of 
Richmond.  Long  Island  is  a  large  island  bounded  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Long  Island  Sound,  the  East  River  and  Upper 
and  Lower  New  York  Bays.  The  boroughs  of  Brooklyn 
and  Queens  are  on  the  western  end  of  Long  Island. 
GEOGRAPHY— 4B. 
(Continued  from  page  20.) 

Asia:  China,  Japan. 

Africa:  Egypt. 

Australia  is  all  one  country.  It  is  part  of  the  British 
Fnipire. 

1.  Tell  in  what  continent  each  country  is  located.  2.  Name 
some  body  of  w-ater  that  drains,  or  bounds  each.  3.  Name  a 
highland  that  traverses  Chile. 

GEOGRAPHY— 5B. 

(Continued  from  page  24.) 
flows  south  through  Massachusetts,  into  Connecticut,  on  its 
way  to  Long  Island  Sound.  There  are  many  small  rivers  all 
through  the  state,  that  furnish  water  power  to  the  numerous 
factories.  The  most  important  manufactures  are:  boots  and 
shoes,  cotton  goods,  woolen  goods.  Granite  is  the  leading 
mineral.  Fishing  fleets  go  out  from  all  the  towns  along  the 
coast.    Gloucester  is  the  principal  fishing  port. 

Boston,  on  Boston  Harbor,  is  the  state  capital  and  one  of 
the  leading  ports  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Bunker  Hill  in  Boston 
is  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  of  the  Revolution.  In  Cambridge, 
near  Boston,  is  Harvard  University,  the  oldest  and  most  fa- 
mous seat  of  learning  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  the  Pilgrims  who  made  the  first  settlement  in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1620.  They  landed  at  Plymouth.  They  came 
from  England  to  find  a  country  where  they  could  worship  God 
in  their  own  way. 

It  was  in  Massachusetts,  at  Concord  and  Lexington,  that 
the  first  fighting  of  the  Revolution  took  place.  Many  men 
famous  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  were  natives  of 
Massachusetts. 

RHODE  ISLAND  (R.  I.).— Rhode  Island  is  the  smallest 
state  in  the  Union.  It  is  bordered  by  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Providence  was  the  first  set- 
tlement in  Rhode  Island.  It  was  made  by  people  from 
Massachusetts  under  the  leadership  of  Roger  Williams. 
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GEOGRAPHY— 6A. 

{Continued  from  page  26.) 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  are  the  principal  railroads.  Various 
lines  of  steamships  ply  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Allan  Line  run 
from  Montreal  to  Liverpool.  Montreal  is  thus  the  center  of 
the  railways  and  steamship  lines  of  the  country. 

People. — Most  of  the  people  of  Canada  are  of  the  White 
Race.  French  is  spoken  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  by 
the  descendants  of  the  French  who  settled  it.  English  is  the 
language  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  There  are  many  Indians, 
representatives  of  the  Red  Race,  in  the  forests  of  the  north  and 
west. 

Government. — The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  part  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  country  is  divided  into  provinces  like 
our  states.  These  are  seven  in  number :  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Quebec,  Ontario,  Mani- 
toba, British  Columbia,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  five  territories.  Each  province  elects  a  governor, 
and  a  legislature,  similar  to  our  state  legislatures.  Each  pro- 
vince elects  members  to  represent  it  in  the  parliament,  similar 
to  our  congress,  which  meets  in  Ottawa,  the  capital.  The 
Governor  General  is  appointed  by  the  King  of  England. 

MILES    STANDISH— 7A. 
{Continued  from  page  30.) 

XVII. — Meaning:  (1)  Puritan  anthem;  (2)  woe  of  his  er- 
rand; (3)  henceforth;  (4)  ploughshare;  (5)  hum  of  the  wheel; 
(6)  encumbered;  (7)  abashed;  (8)  lark  and  linnet;  (9)  con- 
demn you;  (10)  have  quailed;  (11)  offer  and  proffer;  (12) 
neighbors;  (13)  golden  moment;  (14)  hopes  that  had  van- 
ished. 

XVIII. — (Lines  264-265)  Name  the  verbs,  tense  of  each. 
(Line  276)  (a)  Transpose  first  half  of  the  line;  (b)  to  what 
do  kind  and  dear  relate?  (Line  277)  (a)  How  is  so  used 
and  relation?  (b)  kind  of  a  clause  beginning  with  "that,"  and 
relation?  (Line  281)  (a)  Tell  part  of  speech  of  each  word; 
(b)  why  is  the  apostrophe  used?  Write  about  "Alden  break- 
ing road  through  snow." 

ANSWERS.     (Lines  235-284.) 

XVI. —  (1)  Spinning.  (2)  He  said  it  was  now  too  late. 
He  should  have  spoken  sooner.  (3)  "It  is  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  and  His  mercy  endureth  forever."  (4)  She  said  she 
knew  it  was  he,  for  she  knew  his  step,  and  she  had  been  think- 
ing of  him.  (5)  He  thought  of  the  winter  when  he  had 
broken  the  road  to  her  house  after  the  great  storm.  (6)  Of 
ber  home  in  England.  She  was  lonely  and  homesick  for  the 
scenes  of  her  home  and  neighbors.  (7)  He  told  her  he  had 
come  with  an  offer  of  marriage  from  Miles  Standish.  (8) 
Hedge-rows  were  fences  of  green  bushes,  used  instead  of 
wooden  or  stone  fences. 

XVII. —  (1)  The  hundredth  Psalm;  (2)  sorrow  it  caused 
him;  (3)  thereafter;  (4)  a  farming  utensil;  (5)  noise  of  the 
revolving  wheel;    (6)    burdened;    (7)    ashamed;    (8)    spring 
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birds;  (9)  pronounce  to  be  wrong;  (10)  have  flinched:  ill' 
to  tender;  (12)  friends  living  nearby;  (13)  happy  moment: 
(14)  dreams  past. 

XVIII. — 1.  (a)  was,  past;  be,  was,  been;  (b)  had  van- 
ished, past  perfect:  vanish,  vanished,  vanished;  (c)  stood. 
past;  stand,  stood,  stood;  (c)  gave,  past;  give,  gave,  given. 
2.  (a)  The  people  1  live  with  are  kind;  (b)  kind  to  people; 
(c)  dear  to  religion.  3.  (a)  so,  an  adverb,  modifies  lonely  : 
(b)  adverbial  relates  to  sad.  4.  Adjective,  noun,  conjunction, 
article,  noun,  verb,  preposition,  pronominal  adjective,  adjec- 
tive, noun ;  to  show  possessive  case.  5.  Write  about  "John 
Alden  breaking  road  through  the  snow." 

EVANGELINE— 7B. 

(Continued  from  page  32.  i 
ANSWERS-    (Lines   199-267). 

XIII. —  (1)  The  interior  of  the  house.  (2)  A  simile.  The 
flames  and  the  smoke.  Wreaths  are  compared  to  foes  stru^- 
gling  in  a  burning  city.  (3)  There  seemed  to  be  only  the  fire- 
light. (4)  Faces,  carved  in  oak,  laughed  in  the  flickering 
light.  The  faces  seemed  to  smile  as  a  person  would  smile. 
(5)  The  pewter  plates  reflected  the  firelight  as  shields  reflected 
the  sunshine.  (6)  The  foot-falls,  or  words  of  priest  are  com- 
pared to  the  measured  ticking  of  the  clock.  (7)  It  refers  to 
Basil,  whose  face  was  flushed  and  always  wore  a  pleasant  smile. 
(8)  To  pick  up  a  horseshoe  was  supposed  to  be  a  sign  of  good 
luck.  The  Acadians  believed  that  the  one  finding  it  should 
nail  it  to  the  door  to  keep  bad  luck  away.  (9)  "Benedict  Belle- 
fontaine,  thou  hast  ever  thy  jest  and  thy  ballad."  (10)  To  tell 
him  of  the  arrival  of  the  British  ships  in  the  harbor. 

XIV. —  (1)  A  cupboard  for  dishes;  (2)  where  grapes  wen 
grown  in  Burgundy;  (3)  fibre  for  the  spinning  machine;  (4t 
dull  uniformity;  (5)  lock  or  bar  of  wood;  (6)  door  sill;  (7) 
song;  (8)  hot  coal  from  fire;  (9)  King's  command;  (10) 
imaginations  of  evil :  (11)  unseasonable;  (12)  hide  outside  of 
the  village;  (13)  a  knife  set  in  a  handle  for  cutting  grass; 
(14)  the  marriage  contract. 

XV. —  (1) Where  the  Gasperau  river  flows  into  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  (2)  Two  forts  captured  during  the  French  and  Indian 
war.  (3)  Arms  and  all  warlike  weapons.  (4)  To  celebrate 
the  signing  of  the  marriage  contract.  (5)  They  had  been 
building  a  house,  which  was  the  custom  of  the  Acadians. 
When  a  young  Acadian  became  old  enough  for  marriage  the 
people  got  ready  the  house,  broke  the  ground  about  it,  and  laid 
in  a  supply  of  things  needed  for  housekeeping. 
QUESTIONS— (Lines  268-339). 

XVI. —  (1)  What  character  is  introduced  in  this  division? 
(2)  Give  the  simile  that  describes  his  form.  (3)  Also  the 
one  telling  of  his  hair.  (4)  What  was  the  story  of  his  being 
a  prisoner?  (5)  Name  some  of  the  stories  he  told  the  chil- 
dren. (6)  What  was  his  name  and  business?  (7)  I  low  did 
he  feel  about  the  ships  in  the  harbor?  (8)  What  was  his  be- 
lief as  to  God's  justice?  (9)  Study  the  "Story  of  Justice" 
which  he  told.  (10)  Tell  the  simile  which  describes  the  lines 
mi  Basil's  face. 

XVII.— Meaning— (1)  Notary  Public;  (2)  floss  of  the 
maize;  (3)  wisdom  supernal;  (4)  was  writ  in  the  lore;  (5) 
lest  demeanor;  (6)  molest  us:  (7)  sooth;  (8)  magpie; 
(9)  clay-built;  (10)  congealed;  (11)  vapors  freeze;  (12) 
fantastic  shapes;  (13)  orphan  girl;  (14)  brazen  statue  of 
Justice. 
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LESSONS  IN  HYGIENE— FIRST  THREE  YEARS 


1A. 

Our  present  course  of  study  states  very  definitely  that  the 
purpose  of  teaching  physiology  and  hygiene  should  be  to 
establish  correct  hygienic  habits. 

In  the  first  three  years,  the  method  employed  should  be 
chiefly  by  stories  and  pictures. 

The  teacher  should  aim  to  lead  pupils  to  cultivate  habits 
of  cleanliness,  to  care  for  health,  eyes,  ears,  mouth,  teeth  and 
nose;  to  give  attention  to  food  and  clothing,  ventilation,  rest, 
sleep  and  play ;  to  maintain  good  position  while  standing, 
writing,  sleeping  and  walking. 

As  required  by  law,  physiology  and  hygiene  are  to  be 
studied  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcohol,  tobacco 
and  other  narcotics  on  the  human  system.  In  the  lower  grades 
this  should  be  taught  largely  by  story  and  illustration. 

The  following  plans  of  work  have  been  made  with  the  in- 
tention of  providing  a  definite  and  concrete  scheme  of  division 
of  topics  for  the  work  assigned  to  each  grade. 

The  limits  of  space  prohibit  an  exhaustive  presentation  of 
the  subject  matter  for  each  grade. 

The  specimen  notes  are  merely  given  as  samples  of  what 
it  is  possible  to  find  available.  These  notes  have  not  been 
given  for  every  topic  nor  have  they  exhausted  the  topics 
touched  upon.  However,  it  is  hoped  that  teachers  may  find 
them  useful  and  suggestive  of  other  notes  which  they  may 
make  for  themselves  along  similar  lines. 

By  consulting  the  authorities  quoted  in  these  notes  teachers 
will  very  soon  see  that  a  wealth  of  material  exists  for  hygiene 
work  even  for  the  grades  of  the  first  three  years. 

HYGIENE— 1A 

Couese  of  Study. 
Simple  talks  on  cleanliness  and  on  correct  habits.     Empha- 
sis should  be  placed  on  the  practice  of  cleanliness.      Pupils 
should  understand  its  relation  to  health,  to   feelings,  and  to 
self-respect.     Effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

Plan  of  Work. 
First  Week. — General  Talk  on  Cleanliness. 
Second  Week. — Health  and  Happiness. 
Third  Week. — Relation  of  Cleanliness  to  Health. 
Fourth    Week. — Alcohol    and    Narcotics — Meanings    Ex- 
plained. 

Fifth  Week. — Relation  of  Cleanliness  to  Feeling. 

Sixth  Week. — Importance  of  Cleanliness  at  Meal-time. 

Seventh  Week. — General  Tidiness. 

Eighth  Week. — Alcohol  and  Narcotics — Cider. 

Ninth  Week. — Relation  of  Cleanliness  to  Self-respect. 


Tenth  Week.— Cleanliness  Impresses  Superiors. 
Eleventh  Week. — Cleanliness  Impresses  Associates. 
Twelfth  Week. — Alcohol — Wine. 
Thirteenth  Week. — Importance  of  Clean  Clothing. 
Fourteenth  Week. — Clean   Shoes,   Neat   Stockings,   Clean 
Waists,  Neckties,  Ribbons,  Etc. 

Fifteenth  Week. — Importance  of  Fresh  Air. 
Sixteenth  Week. — Alcohol — Beer  and  Whiskey. 
Seventeenth  Week. — Daily  Habits  of  Cleanliness. 
Eighteenth  Week. — Daily  Habits  of  Exercise. 
Nineteenth  Week. — Daily  Habits  of  Kindness. 
Twentieth   Week. — Alcohol   and   Narcotics — Tobacco. 

Specimen  Notes. 
General  Cleanliness. 

1.  Inspect  class  daily. 

2.  Permit  neither  dirt  nor  untidiness.  "Cleanliness  is 
next  to  godliness." 

3.  Lead  children  to  tell  advantages  of  being  neat  and 
clean. 

4.  Morning  inspection.  (Adapted  from  Hygiene  for  the 
Worker — Compton — American  Book  Company.)  a.  Hair — 
Is  it  well  brushed,  clean,  not  dusty  or  greasy?  For  girls — 
Neatly  and  securely  braided,  b.  Face,  neck,  ears,  nose — Clean  ? 
c.  Eyes — Are  they  red  or  inflamed?  Is  there  dirt  or  matter  in 
the  corners?  d.  Hands — Clean?  Finger  nails  clean,  trimmed, 
skin  pushed  back?  e.  Clothes — Clean?  No  spots,  not  mussed, 
well  brushed,  no  buttons  missing?  f.  Handkerchief — Clean? 
g.  Shoes — Brushed,  laces  not  frayed  or  knotted ;  for  girls — 
Stockings  smooth,  clean,  no  holes,  buttons  on  shoes? 

The  following  paragraph  taken  from  Oral  Lesson  Book  in 
Hygiene  (page  122) — Mirick — American  Book  Company, 
gives  a  concise  presentation  of  this  topic,  i.e.  "'Make  neatness 
and  cleanliness  the  fashion.  Commend  those  who  come  to 
school  with  hair  nicely  combed,  face,  hands  and  nails  clean, 
and  with  spots  washed  off  their  clothes,  and  shoes  brushed. 
It  is  marvelous  to  note  the  growing  and  healthful  desire  which 
may  be  developed  even  in  young  children  to  improve  their 
personal  appearance." 

Value  of  Cleanliness.  From  pages  2-6  of  Health  Habits — 
O'Shea  and  Kellogg — Macmillan. 

It  pays  to  have  good  health.  Think  of  two  people  you 
know,  one  of  whom  has  poor  health  (that  is,  he  has  pains  or 
aches  of  some  kind,  or  he  cannot  eat  or  sleep  well)  while  the 
other  has  good  health.  Surely  you  will  find  that  the  latter 
gets  more  fun  out  of  life  than  the  former.  He  can  accomplish 
more  with  his  mind  and  body.  He  can  do  his  work  with  greater 
ease.    He  can  earn  more  money.    He  will  probably  live  longer. 
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He  will  be  more  cheerful  and  happy.  He  can  therefore  give 
more  pleasure  to  the  people  around  him  and  will  be  more 
popular  with  them. 

I'aJnr  of  Health.  From  page  1,  Good  Health  for  Boys  and 
Girls — Brown — D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

When  we  are  well  we  are  active,  full  of  life  and  are  ready 
to  play  or  work.  All  the  different  parts  of  our  bodies  work  of 
their  own  accord.  Our  faces  usually  show  when  we  are  well. 
We  are  usually  bright  and  cheerful  when  we  feel  well.     *     * 

Why  we  wish  to  be  well  and  strong.  When  we  think  about 
it,  we  can  find  many  things  that  we  can  do  when  we  are  well 
that  we  cannot  do  when  we  are  ill.  We  can  run  about  and 
play  lively  games,  like  tag  and  hide-and-seek.  We  can  wait 
on  ourselves,  and  take  care  of  ourselves. 

The  happiest  people  are  those  who  are  well.  We  can  even 
make  others  happier  because  we  are  well. 

If  we  are  well,  then  it  is  our  first  duty  to  keep  well  and  to 
grow  as  strong  as  we  can. 

Cider. — How  many  children  have  eaten  apples?  How 
many  like  them?  Yes,  nearly  every  one  likes  to  eat  apples. 
They  are  so  juicy  and  sweet.  Apples  are  a  very  healthy  fruit, 
too.  No  one  thinks  it  wrong  to  chew  an  apple  and  swallow 
the  juice.  Yet  this  juice  is  made  into  what  is  called  cider  and 
that  is  a  harmful  drink. 

Why  harmful?  There  is  no  harm  in  the  fresh,  sweet  juice 
just  as  it  is  pressed  out  of  the  apple.  But  when  it  is  pressed 
out  in  large  quantities  at  the  mill  and  then  left  in  a  warm 
place  it  begins  to  change.  Bubbles  begin  to  rise  which  show 
that  alcohol  is  being  formed.  Then  it  is  no  longer  a  harmless 
drink.  It  is  harmful  because  the  alcohol  in  the  cider  may 
make  one  want  more  and  more  of  it ;  in  fact,  make  people  care 
more  for  that  than  anything  else.  It  makes  the  mind  dull  so 
that  we  cannot  think  quickly  nor  well.  It  causes  the  stomach 
to  become  red  and  swollen  and  then  the  food  cannot  digest 
well.  When  the  food  in  the  stomach  is  turned  into  blood  it  is 
carried  all  over  the  body  by  the  little  arteries.  Of  course  the 
alcohol  which  was  in  the  stomach  is  taken  along  too.  Instead 
of  making  the  muscles  strong  as  good  food  does,  it  turns  them 
into  fat.     It  makes  the  heart  weak  and  hurts  the  lungs. 

Effects  of  Cleanliness. — People  who  are  unclean  often  live 
in  unclean  and  disorderly  homes.  We  have  all  seen  houses 
where  dust  and  waste  material  were  left  around.  If  only  dirt 
were  left  about  it  would  not  be  so  dangerous:  but  the  waste 
material  is  likely  to  decay  and  sometimes  makes  the  people  in 
the  house  ill.  It  often  happens,  when  there  is  some  disease  like 
yellow  fever,  typhoid  fever  or  smallpox  about  the  neighbor- 
hood, that  these  untidy  people  are  among  the  first  to  be  taken 
ill.  Dirt  and  disease  often  go  together.  In  the  same  way, 
cleanliness  and  health  tend  to  go  together. 

There  is  still  another  reason,  and  a  very  important  one,  for 
keeping  clean.    If  a  boy  wishes  to  find  a  position  in  some  busi- 
ness, do  you  not  think  that  he  is  more  likely  to  succeed  if  he 
himself  clean  and  his  clothes  tidy?     If  you  think  about 
ou  will  find  that  often  the  most  successful  men  are  those 
who  keep  themselves  and  their  stores  clean  and  tidy.     People 
respect  them  and  like  to  trade  with  them,  so  they  win  success 
in  business.     We  also  have  more  respect  for  ourselves  when 
eat  and  clean.     It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to 
think   tl  it   we  must  never  soil  our  hands  when  at  work  or 
»ften  we  need  to  do  so.  but  after  we  are  through  with 


our  task  or  our  game,  we  should  bathe  and  brush  our  clothes. 
We  need  to  be  as  clean  as  possible. 

From  pages  57-58,  Good  Health  for  Boys  and  Girls— 
Brown— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Wine. — How  many  children  remember  the  story  of  the 
fox  and  grapes?  I  think  we  all  like  to  look  at  a  bunch  of 
grapes  hanging  on  a  vine  just  as    much  as    the    fox    did. 

I  think  we  should  like  to  eat  them  too,  for  they  are  as 
pleasant  to  eat  as  they  are  to  look  at.  The  juice  is  sweet  and 
healthful  too,  but  even  this  juice  can  be  changed  to  alcohol. 
This  grape  juice  is  then  called  wine  and  is  harmful  because  it 
has  alcohol  in  it. 

Importance  of  Clean  Clothing.— We  can  find  some  people 
who  always  look  neat  and  clean  and  others  who  never  look 
tidy.  Some  people  are  careful  and  do  not  become  untidy,  while 
others  always  soil  their  hands  and  clothes  whatever  thev  do. 
Whenever  we  work  let  us  try  to  do  it  neatly  and  so  make  little 
dust.  When  some  people  wash  dishes  or  dust  a  room,  they 
seem  to  spread  about  as  much  dirt  as  they  clean  up. 

There  are  different  ways  of  keeping  our  clothes  clean.  We 
need  to  change  them  often.  Some  clothing,  like  stockings, 
handkerchiefs,  underclothing  and  cotton  dresses  can  be  washed 
and  ironed.  This  usually  makes  them  perfectly  clean  and  fresh. 
Some  clothes,  like  woolen  dresses  and  suits,  cannot  very  well 
be  washed  without  spoiling  them.  They  can,  however,  be 
shaken,  hung  on  the  line  and  thoroughly  aired.  There  are 
other  clothes  like  coats,  hats,  boots,  etc.,  that  must  be  brushed 
to  take  off  the  dust  and  dirt.  So  we  clean  clothes  by  washing, 
airing  and  brushing  them. 

From  Good  Health  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Brown,  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co. 

Pure  Air. — You  could  not  get  along  for  a  single  minute 
without  breathing.  Let  us  see  why.  A  candle  will  not  burn 
in  a  glass  jar  with  a  cover  on  it.  A  fire  will  not  burn  in  a  stove 
unless  there  is  an  open  draft  to  let  in  air. 

There  is  a  special  kind  of  machinery  in  each  of  us  that 
takes  care  of  our  breathing  even  when  we  are  asleep. 

There  are  many  things  which  tend  to  make  the  air  impure, 
such  as  dust,  microbes,  etc.  The  air  which  we  expel  from  our 
lungs  is  very  impure  and  helps  to  make  the  other  air  in  the 
room  impure. 

Pure  air  is  very  necessary  for  good  health.  Therefore 
there  should  be  a  constant  source  of  pure  air  coming  into  our 
rooms  all  the  time  and  a  way  provided  for  sending  out  the 
impure  air. 

Beer  and  Whiskey. — We  have  all  seen  an  ear  of  corn  and 
I  am  sure  many  of  us  have  eaten  corn  from  the  ear.  Some- 
times instead  of  cooking  the  corn,  these  kernels  are  picked 
From  the  ears  and  planted  to  make  more  corn  grow.  Some- 
times these  kernels  are  kept  wet  and  put  in  a  warm  place,  but 
not  planted.  They  begin  to  grow  jusl  the  same.  Instead  of 
letting  them  grow  until  they  are  large  plants  the  kernels  are 
taken,  cracked  and  put  in  water.  After  a  while  something 
is  added  to  this  sweet  juice  and  alcohol  is  made.  Then  it  is 
called  whiskey.  Of  course  we  know  we  should  not  drink  this 
as  anything  containing  alcohol  is  hurtful. 

From  another  of  the  grains,  called  barley,  beer  is  made, 
which  is  almost  as  harmful  as  cider  or  wine  or  whiskey,  be- 
cause it,  too,  contains  alcohol. 

(Continued  on  page  79.) 
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HYGIENE— IB. 

Course  of  Study. 

Detailed  instruction  should  be  given  to  pupils  in  regard  to 
cleanliness  of  the  skin,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  month,  hands,  neck, 
body,  nails  and  hair.  The  practical  and  aesthetic  importance 
of  cleanliness  of  hands  and  face  at  meal  time;  the  importance 
of  a  warm  bath,  and  the  proper  use  of  towel  and  soap. 

Plan  of  Work. 

First  Week.— "Good  Health." 

Second  Week. — General  Cleanliness. 

Third  Week. — Baths. 

Fourth  Week. — Alcohol  and  Narcotics  (See  1A). 

Fifth  Week. — Use  of  Soap  and  Water. 

Sixth  Week. — Use  of  Towel. 

Seventh  Week. — Care  of  Face. 

Eighth  Week. — Alcohol  and  Narcotics. — Beer. 

Ninth  Week. — Care  of  Eyes. 

Tenth  Week. — Care  of  Ears  and  Neck. 

Eleventh  Week. — Care  of  Nose. 

Twelfth  Week.— Alcohol— Cider. 

Thirteenth  Week. — Care  of  Mouth. 

Fourteenth  Week. — Care  of  Teeth.  I 

Fifteenth  Week. — Care  of  Hair. 

Sixteenth  Week. — Alcohol  and  Narcotics — Wine. 

Seventeeth  Week. — Care  of  Hands  and  Nails. 

Eighteenth  Week. — Evils  of  Biting  Nails. 

Nineteenth  Week. — Importance  of  Cleanliness  at  Meals. 

Twentieth  Week.— Alcohol  and  Narcotics — Tobacco.  (See 
Good  Health — Jewett — Ginn  &  Co.,  page  43. 

Good  Health  and  Cleanliness. — On  page  187  of  "Some  Liv- 
ing Things"— Hallock— A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.— may  be  found 
an  excellent  picture  of  a  ship's  steering  wheel  with  its  spokes 
marked  "Steer  for  sunlight,  fresh  air,  simple  nourishing  food, 
cleanliness  of  body  and  mind,  rest  and  play  in  the  open  air, 
simple  living  that  is  free  from  all  unnecessary  care  and  worry, 
and  you  will  steer  away  from  all  disease." 

The  text  goes  on  to  say :  "We  are  told  that  disease  germs 
are  everywhere,  that  they  may  be  breathed,  eaten,  and  taken 
into  the  body  through  a  break  in  the  skin  and  that  as  a  result 
of  these  germs  in  their  bodies  many  people  die  every  year.  The 
outlook  might  seem  dark  and  fear  might  spoil  our  lives  if  we 
did  not  know  that  we  have  means  within  our  power  to  resist 
the  entrance  of  dangerous  germs  and  overcome  their  effect  on 
our  bodies. 

"Physicians  say,  'The  healthy  body  can  resist  and  destroy 
the  germs  that  get  into  it.'  Every  healthy  person  has  something 
within  his  body— in  the  lining  of  the  nose,  where  the  air  enters, 
in  his  stomach  that  receives  the  food,  in  his  blood,  that  may 
finally  receive  the  germs,  that  is  ready  and  able  to  meet  and 
kill  the  germs  before  they  have  time  to  do  any  harm.  Does 
not  this  fact  put  a  premium  upon  good  health?  The  germs 
without  may  be  like  countless  foes,  even  after  doing  our  best 
to  get  rid  of  them,  but  there  may  be  defenses  within  us  that 
more  than  overcome  them. 

"A  golden  rule  is:  'Keep  well  and  kill  the  germs.'  The 
point  that  physicians  insist  upon  more  than  any  other  is  the 
need  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air.  Little  can  be  done  for  us  in 
the  way  of  curing  us  of  any  disease  or  in  keeping  us  well,  if  we 
are  afraid  of  fresh  air.     Each  boy  or  girl  should  be  training 


himself  or  herself  day  by  day  to  love  clean  things — clean  air, 
clean  food,  clean  water,  clean  clothes  and  clean  thoughts." 

Alcohol  and  Narcotics.—  (See  work  of   1A  Grade). 

"Alcoholic  drink  has  been  called  a  false  friend,  and  it  is 
well  named.  It  makes  people  think  that  they  are  warmer  when 
really  they  have  less  power  to  resist  the  cold.  It  makes  a  work- 
man feel  stronger  without  giving  him  real  strength ;  it  makes 
him  think  that  he  is  working  more  rapidly  when  he  is  really 
working  more  slowly.  Writers  and  speakers  have  found  that 
they  could  write  and  speak  more  readily  after  drinking  a  small 
amount  of  alcohol,  but  they  also  learned  that  rapid  work  did 
not  usually  mean  good  work.  Alcoholic  drinks  may  give  a 
certain  kind  of  courage,  but  it  is  a  courage  that  counts  for  but 
little  if  good  judgment  is  required,  for  they  take  away  the 
power  to  judge  clearly.  Finally,  if  used  to  excess,  a  thirst  is 
awakened  by  the  use  of  these  drinks  that  nothing  can  quench. 
Thus  alcoholic  drinks  appear  to  do  what  they  do  not  do.  Has 
it  not  been  truthfully  said  that  whosoever  is  deceived  by  them 
is  not  wise?" 

From  pages  199-200,  Some  Living  Things— Hallock— A. 
S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

$       The  Need  of  Cleanliness. —On  page  55  of  Oral  Lessons  in 
Hygiene— Mirick— American  Book  Co.,  may  be  found: 

One  day  Mr.  Clapp  came  home  with  something  queer  in 
his  hand. 

"It  looks  like  a  snake,"  said  Edmund,  "but  it  hasn't  anv  in- 
sides." 

His  father  told  him  that  it  was  a  snake's  skin,  and  that 
when  one  of  these  creatures  gets  too  big  for  his  clothes  or 
needs  a  new  suit,  he  wriggles  and  twists  until  he  crawls  out  of 
the  old  skin.  Then  he  goes  away  with  a  soft  new  skin  which 
has  been  growing  underneath. 

"Our  skin,  too,"  said  Mr.  Clapp,  "is  all  the  time  wearing 
out,  but  we  get  rid  of  it  little  at  a  time  and  not  all  at  once  as 
a  snake  does.  When  you  take  off  your  clothes  tonight  turn 
them  wrong  side  out  and  shake  them,  then  tell  me  in  the  morn- 
ing what  you  saw." 

"My  clothes  were  all  full  of  dust,"  said  Edmund  the  next 
morning. 

His  father  told  him  that  much  of  this  dust  was  re 
pieces  of  dead  skin  which  people  need  to  get  rid  of.  i 
snake  needs  to  lose  his  worn-out  clothing. 

Ask  the  children  of  your  class  to  shake  out  their  clothing 
when  they  go  to  bed.  How  many  find  the  same  thing  that 
Edmund  did  ?  Why  do  we  need  to  air  at  night  the  clothes  we 
have  worn  all  day? 

Sometimes  there  is  something  on  our  faces  and  hands  and 
other  parts  of  our  bodies  which  does  not  belong  there.  Where 
does  this  dust  come  from  ? 

****** 

We  need  to  play  while  we  are  children,  but  when  we  are 
ready  for  something  else  we  should  wash  our  faces  and  hands 
and  make  them  fit  to  be  seen. 

Baths,  soap  and  water,  etc. — From  pages  56-59,  Good 
Health  for  Boys  and  Girls— Brown— D.  C.  Heath. 

We  are  all  trying  to  be  well  and  strong.  We  have  found 
that  having  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise  will  help  us.  Keep- 
ing ourselves  clean  will  also  help  us.  A  good  bath  makes  us 
feel  comfortable.     If  we  have  been  playing  or  working  and 
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have  become  somewhat  dusty  and  covered  with  perspiration 
we  feel  like  another  person  after  a  bath.  When  we  are  warm, 
perspiration  comes  out  all  over  our  bodies.  The  perspiration 
contains  some  of  the  waste  materials  that  our  bodies  throw 
off.  Since  all  of  this  waste  material  is  coming  out  on  the  skin, 
of  course  w^e  need  to  bathe  to  keep  the  skin  clean  so  that  it  can 
do  its  work.  We  all  know  that  a  bath  makes  us  feel  clean  and 
fresh. 


We  all  need  a  good  warm  tub  bath  once  or  twice  a  week. 
In  summer  we  need  it  more  often  than  we  do  in  winter.  Plenty 
of  warm  water  and  good  soap  will  help  cleanse  the  body.  A 
good  time  for  a  warm  bath  is  just  before  going  to  bed.  It 
makes  us  feel  clean  and  rested. 

We  need  to  use  good  pure  soap  freely.  The  lather  from 
the  soap  mixes  with  the  dust  and  when  washed  off  with  clean 
water,  thoroughly  cleanses  the  skin. 

We  should  not  use  a  towel  that  other  persons  have  used. 
Each  person  needs  a  separate  towel.  Sometimes  diseases  of 
skin  and  eyes  are  carried  from  one  person  to  another  on  the 
towel. 

On  page  123  of  Oral  Lessons  in  Hygiene — Mirick — Ameri- 
can Book  Co.,  is  a  clever  little  story  telling  how  Dan  got  his 
cherries  because  he  was  clean.  It  is  followed  with  these  ques- 
tions and  suggestions : 

"Xame  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  hands  and  face  get 
soiled.  Can  we  work  or  play  at  anything  and  keep  perfectly 
clean?  Why  do  we  need  to  bathe  often?  Why  should  the 
hands  and  face  be  washed  before  meals?  Why  do  we  need 
clean  hands  in  school?  Clean  faces?  How  do  birds  keep  so 
clean?    What  animals  have  you  seen  take  a  bath?" 

"Get  from  the  children  as  many  reasons  as  you  can  why 
cleanliness  is  both  desirable  and  necessary." 

"A  large  china  doll  can  be  used  as  an  object  lesson  in  show- 
ing how  every  part  of  the  face,  neck  and  hands  should  be 
washed ;  how  the  ears  should  be  kept  clean  and  how  the  nails 
should  be  cared  for  to  keep  them  neat  and  of  the  proper  length. 
Give  only  a  few  of  these  facts  at  a  time,  but  emphasize  by  re- 
peated drill  until  each  child  knows  just  how  to  keep  his  own 
hands  and  face  clean. 

"At  the  same  time  do  not  neglect  to  instruct  the  class  as  to 
the  proper  place  for  cleaning  the  nails,  remembering  that  many 
children  have  little  or  no  training  in  etiquette  at  home." 

The  Eyes. — What  two  friends  of  ours  are  the  first  ones 
awake  in  the  morning  and  the  last  to  stop  at  night?  How  do 
our  eyes  help  us?  In  order  to  keep  them  clear  we  should  wash 
them  every  morning.  The  water  should  be  doused  into  the 
eyes  five  or  six  times.  Our  eyelids  act  like  shutters  and  keep 
strong  light  from  them.  The  eyelashes  keep  the  dust  from 
going  inside.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  strain  the  eyes  and 
should  close  them  several  times  during  the  day  for  a  few 
minutes  to  rest  them. 

The  Ears. — With  what  do  we  hear?  It  is  very  easy  to  hurt 
our  ears.  We  must  not  put  anything  in  them  or  use  anything 
hard  to  clean  them.  The  ear  needs  to  be  clean  both  inside  and 
outside.    Warm  water  and  a  rag  are  the  best  things  to  use. 

The  Nose. — Of  what  use  is  your  nose?  The  greater  part 
of  the  nose  is  to  breathe  through.  Our  nose  helps  us  to  tell 
how  anything  tastes.     It  also  strains  the  air  of  germs  and  lets 


the  pure  air  go  into  our  lungs.  We  also  smell  with  our  nose. 
We  should  be  careful  to  keep  the  nose  clean  and  should  always 
carry  a  clean  handkerchief  with  us. 

The  Mouth  and  Teeth. — How  many  children  wash  their 
mouths  and  teeth  with  cold  water  in  the  morning?  Why  do 
we  need  to  do  this?  What  do  you  find  inside  the  mouth? 
What  work  do  your  teeth  do?  Why  must  you  be  careful  not  to 
bite  on  anything  hard,  such  as  nuts,  hard  candy,  etc.  (We 
might  break  the  teeth.)  Our  teeth  should  be  carefully  brushed 
every  morning  and  evening.  The  inside  as  well  as  the  outside 
must  be  kept  clean.  Sometimes  food  sticks  between  the  teeth. 
We  must  not  use  a  pin  to  take  it  out,  but  take  a  piece  of  thread 
and  draw  it  through.  If  we  take  good  care  of  our  first,  we  will 
probably  have  good  teeth  when  we  grow  up  and  will  save  our- 
selves pain  and  expense. 

The  Care  of  the  Hair. — From  page  127  of  Oral  Lessons  in 
Hygiene — Mirick — American  Book  Co. 

"Read  to  the  class  the  following  story  of  the  'Snarlies'  and 
then  sketch  Mrs.  Brush  and  Mr.  Comb  on  the  board.     This 
picture,  with  an  occasional  allusion  to  the  story,  will  be  of 
great  aid  in  keeping  snarls  out  of  the  children's  hair." 
"The  Snarlies  got  into  a  little  girl's  hair; 
They  said,  'Let's  make  us  a  little  nest  there. 
Mrs.  Brush  came  along,  and  she  said,  'Oh,  no, 
This  little  girl's  hair  was  not  meant  to  look  so.' 
The  Snarlies  determined  that  there  they  would  stay ; 
They  wanted  to  sleep,  and  they  wanted  to  play. 
So  they  said,  'Mrs.  Brush  you  are  not  doing  right, 
If  you  don't  go  away  we  will  tie  you  up  tight ; 
To  stay  in  this  hair  is  our  greatest  delight. 
So  then  Mrs.  Brush  sent  for  good  Mr.  Comb 
And  asked  him  to  help  send  the  Snarlies  all  home ; 
And  together  they  drove  every  Snarly  away 
Then  wasn't  that  little  girl  happy  and  gay?" 
There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  convincing  the  class  that  well- 
combed  hair  looks  better  than  snarls,  and  by  an  encouraging 
word  and  smile  now  and  then  in  commendation  of  those  who 
have  tried  to  make  themselves  tidy,  quite  a  change  may  be 
wrought  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  class. 
Memory  points — 

1.  The  hair  should  be  brushed  every  day. 

2.  The  hair  should  look  soft  and  silky. 

3.  The  head  should  be  frequently  washed  and  kept  very 
clean. 

The  Hands.— "Beautiful  hands  are  those  that  do,  Work 
that  is  earnest,  brave  and  true,  Moment  by  moment  the  whole 
day  through."  From  page  76  of  Oral  Lessons  in  Hygiene — 
Mirick — American  Book  Co. 

Pass  paper,  pencil  and  scissors  to  each  pupil.  Have  the 
pupils  place  one  hand  flat  upon  the  paper,  tracing  its  outline 
with  their  lead  pencils. 

Call  attention  to  the  way  the  thumb  is  placed  in  the  hand. 
Why  is  it  not  in  line  with  the  fingers?  How  does  it  help  in 
picking  up  objects  or  holding  them?  How^  are  the  fingers 
tipped  on  the  back?    How  do  the  nails  help? 

"Ask  the  children  to  name  all  the  things  they  can  think  of 
which  could  not  be  made  if  we  had  no  hands.    Then  turn  to 
the  subject  of  the  protection  of  the  fingers  and  hands. 
(Continued  on  page  79.) 
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HYGIENE— 2A. 

Course  of  Study. 
Instruction  should  be  given  to  pupils  in  regard  to  the  most 
wholesome  food;  the  importance  of  regularity  in  eating; 
growth  and  nutrition.  The  lessons  should  include  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  anatomy,  composition,  and  care  of  teeth,  and 
the  importance  and  beauty  of  good  teeth. 

Plan  of  Work. 

First  Week. — Our  Bodies. 

Second  Week. — What  Food  is  For. 

Third  Week.— What  We  Eat. 

Fourth  Week. — Alcohol  and  Narcotics  not  Food. 

Fifth  Week— What  to  Eat. 

Sixth  Week.— When  to  Eat. 

Seventh  Week. — How  to  Eat. 

Eighth  Week.— How  Much  to  Eat. 

Ninth  Week.— Effect  of  Proper  Food  on  Growth  and 
Strength. 

Tenth  Week. — Kinds  of  Food. 

Eleventh  Week. — Quantity  and  Quality  of  Food. 

Twelfth  Week. — Alcohol  and  Tobacco — Effect  on  Muscles. 

Thirteenth  Week. — Importance  of  Good  Teeth. 

Fourteenth  Week. — Composition  and  Anatomy  of  the 
Teeth. 

Fifteenth  Week.— "Tooth  Brush." 

Sixteenth  Week. — Alcohol  and  Narcotics — Teeth. 

Seventeenth  Week. — Proper  Mastication  of  Food. 

Eighteenth  Week. — Care  of  Teeth. 

Nineteenth  Week. — "The  Dentist." 

Twentieth  Week. — Alcohol  and  Narcotics. 

Notes. 

Our  Bodies. — From  Eadie's  Physiology — Scribners. — "A 
little  boy  whose  name  was  Charles  lived  in  a  great  city.  In  the 
hall  of  his  father's  house  stood  a  tall  clock,  and  little  Charles 
used  to  stand  before  it  and  watch  the  heavy  pendulum  swing 
back  and  forth,  and  listen  to  the  regular  tick-tock  tick-tock 
like  a  voice  speaking  to  him."     . 

"What  made  the  pendulum  swing?  What  made  the  hands 
go  around  ?  What  made  the  bell  ring  at  exactly  the  right  time 
every  hour?  Little  Charles  could  not  tell.  So  day  after  day 
he  would  stand  and  watch  the  old  clock  and  wonder  about  it." 

The  body  of  a  little  boy,  like  the  body  of  a  clock,  has  many 
strange  things  inside — not  wheels,  chains  and  weights,  but 
other  things  which  are  just  as  strange  and  which  all  work  to- 
gether. 

Page  45 — same  book. — "Our  bodies  are  wearing  out  from 
day  to  day  and  have  to  be  repaired — not  with  leather,  or  yarn, 
or  cloth,  but  with  bread  and  milk,  meat  and  vegetables  and 
other  things  that  we  eat  and  drink.  Some  of  your  skin  wears 
out  every  day.  .  .  .  Even  your  brain  and  muscles  wear 
out.  As  each  particle  wears  out  it  is  washed  away  and  a  new 
one  is  made  in  its  place.  The  material  out  of  which  these  new 
particles  are  made  is  obtained  from  food.  Food  is  any  sub- 
stance that  can  be  used  to  nourish  the  body  without  injuring 
it.  Besides  being  used  for  repairs,  food  produces  the  heat  of 
the  body,  and  in  the  case  of  children,  some  food  is  used  up  also 
in  growth. 


Care  of  Our  Bodies. — From  page  129,  Oral  Lessons  in 
Hygiene — Mirick — American  Book  Co. 

Teacher  (holding  doll)  :  "I  must  tell  you  what  happened  to 
Doll  Marion  last  week. 

"My  little  niece  took  her  to  play  in  the  orchard  and  forgot 
to  carry  her  home.  The  next  day  she  went  to  my  uncle's  for 
a  visit.  The  day  she  came  home  her  brother  found  Marion  in  a 
bush  and  brought  her  to  me. 

"You  may  look  at  her  carefully  and  see  if  she  has  been 
harmed." 

Carrie:  "Her  clothes  are  rather  soiled  and  she  looks  as  if 
she  had  been  out  in  the  rain,  but  I  don't  think  she  is  hurt  at  all." 
Teacher:  "Suppose  Carrie  had  been  left  alone  in  the  fields 
or  woods  as  the  doll  was,  with  no  food  for  a  week,  with  no 
shelter  from  sun  and  rain,  what  would  have  happened  to 
her?" 

"She  would  have  died  just  as  the  'Babes  in  the  Woods'  did." 
said  Ada. 

Teacher:  "But  here's  Doll  Marion  as  gay  and  smiling  as 
ever." 

Percy:  "She's  only  a  doll;  she  isn't  alive.  A  doll  doesn't 
eat." 

Teacher:  "Suppose  Daisy  doesn't  feed  her  canary  or  Don- 
ald his  dog,  for  a  week — what  then?" 
Cecille:  "They  would  both  die." 

Teacher:  "What  do  people  need  to  keep  them  alive?" 
"All  living  things  from  the  greatest  elephant  down  to  the 
tiniest  insect  must  take  food  to  keep  them  alive." 

Teachers,  "What  does  food  besides  keeping  us  alive?" 
Mabel:  "It  makes  us  strong." 

Need  of  Food. — From  pages  153-157,  Good  Health — 
Jewett — Ginn  &  Co. 

"I  know  a  farmer  who  never  hires  a  man  to  help  him  work 
on  the  farm  until  he  has  seen  him  eat.  He  says  he  can  tell  by 
the  way  the  man  eats  whether  he  is  likely  to  work  well  or  not. 
"It  is  a  good  sign  to  feel  hungry.  In  fact,  that  is  the  way 
the  body  rings  the  bell  to  tell  us  that  it  needs  food  to  make  flesh 
and  brains  out  of.  If  a  boy  never  felt  hungry,  he  might  be  so 
busy  with  his  tops,  his  balls,  and  his  books  as  to  forget  his  eat- 
ing entirely.  If  he  did  not  eat  he  would  grow  thinner  and 
weaker  bay  by  da)'  until  he  was  nothing  but  skin  and  bones 
and  unable  to  walk,  and  at  last  he  would  stop  living  entirely. 
That  is  what  happens  when  people  starve  to  death. 

"Even  when  people  have  food  enough  they  make  great  mis- 
takes about  eating.  Every  child  should  know  four  things  in 
this  direction : 

"1.  What  to  eat. 
"2.  When  to  eat. 
"3.  How  to  eat. 
"4.     How  much  to  eat. 

"What  to  eat. — Most  of  the  food  we  have  on  our  tables  is 
good  for  us.  Milk  and  eggs,  fresh  meat,  cereals,  bread,  vege- 
tables and  fruits — the  stomach  uses  them  all ;  but  the  time  of 
year  makes  a  difference  about  what  is  best  for  us.  In  winter 
we  need  more  butter,  fat  meat,  and  such  things  to  help  keep 
us  warm ;  in  summer,  more  vegetables  and  fruit  are  better, 
with  less  meat. 

"A  little  candy  is  good  for  almost  everybody,  if  we  eat  it  at 
meal  time,  but  it  is  not  good  for  us  between  meals." 

"When  to  eat. — If  you  are  strong,  eat  three  times  a  day, 
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and  be  regular.  Do  not  eat  between  meals.  The  stomach 
works  hard  and  needs  to  rest  as  much  as  a  hard-working  boy. 
If  you  are  not  strong,  eat  less  at  each  meal  but  eat  oftener.  In 
any  case  be  sure  to  eat  at  regular  times. 

"How  to  eat. — Eat  slowly  and  chew  the  food  until  it  is  soft 
like  pudding  or  cream.  Never  drink  in  the  midst  of  chewing. 
Even  milk  should  be  swallowed  slowly  enough  to  let  saliva 
mix  with  it,  for  otherwise  it  turns  to  curds  in  the  stomach  and 
is  slow  in  digesting. 

"Hon'  much  to  eat. — If  you  are  healthy  and  have  been 
chewing  carefully,  eat  until  you  stop  feeling  hungry.  Never 
eat  until  you  feel  stuffed. 

"The  boy  who  works  and  plays  and  studies  hard  needs  more 
food  than  his  delicate  mother  who  reads  and  sews  all  day  in  a 
warm  room.     Besides  that,  he  is  growing  and  she  is  not." 

Proper  Food. — From  page  145,  Some  Living  Things — 
Hallock — A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

"We  eat  to  live,"  is  the  saying.  A  better  one  would  be, 
"We  should  eat  that  we  may  live  the  best  life  possible." 

"Can  a  plant  become  larger  without  adding  to  its  ma- 
terial? Can  an  animal?  Can  man?  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
young  person  can  grow  tall  and  strong  unless  he  has  the  right 
kind  of  food  and  enough  of  it.  Bread,  meat,  milk,  eggs,  beans, 
oatmeal  and  other  cereals  have  flesh  food  that  is  material  that 
build  up  the  body. 

"Can  a  machine  work  without  wearing  out?  Mention  work 
that  is  done  by  different  parts  of  the  body.  This  work  causes 
constant  wear  and  waste. 

"Can  a  poorly  fed  man  do  his  work  well ;  can  he  think 
quickly  and  clearly?  Can  he  do  good  work  with  his  arms  and 
hands?  Can  an  overfed  man  do  good  work?  What  about  the 
boy  or  athlete  who  trains  for  running,  jumping,  rowing,  or 
some  other  sport?  Must  he  be  careful  about  his  food?  The 
poorly  fed  pupil,  whether  he  be  in  the  primary  grade  or  in  the 
high  school,  cannot  do  as  good  work  as  he  could  do  if  he  were 
properly  fed.  The  work  that  a  man  or  a  child  is  able  to  do  de- 
pends largely  on  the  kind  of  food  he  eats.  He  needs  plenty  of 
fresh  food  to  build  up  his  body  and  also  fuel  food  to  furnish 
heat  and  power  to  perform  work. 

The  types  of  food  material. — From  page  118  of  Health 
Habits — O'Shea  &  Kellogg — Macmillan. 

"Food  supplies  three  essential  body  needs : 

"1.     Building  material. 

"2.     Energy  or  power  for  play  or  work. 

"3.     Heat  to  warm  the  body. 

"All  good  foods  supply  each  of  these  three  things.  Very 
few  contain  just  the  right  amount  of  each  kind  of  food  ma- 
terial. Some  foods,  such  as  eggs  and  meat,  contain  more  build- 
ing material  than  the  body  needs,  while  others,  as  butter  and 
sugar,  are  composed  wholly  of  energy  and  heat-making  ma- 
terial. So  we  need  to  eat  a  variety  of  articles,  such  as  bread, 
butter,  milk,  eggs,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  in  order  that  the  body 
workers  may  be  able  to  get  hold  of  plenty  of  each  kind  of  ma- 
terial needed.  Some  articles  of  food,  as  whole  wheat  bread, 
will,  by  themselves,  supply  the  body's  needs  for  a  time. 

"Children  need  more  food  in  proportion  to  their  size  than 
do  grown  people,  because  they  are  building  their  bodies.  They 
need  material  for  making  bones  and  muscles,  and  all  other 
growing  organs. 


"In  manufacturing  food  into  muscles,  bone  and  so  on,  we 
can  do  but  little.  We  can  put  it  into  our  mouths,  grind  it  with 
our  teeth  and  swallow  it.  The  body  must  do  all  the  rest.  But 
we  can  help  or  hinder  the  work  in  many  ways. 

"One  way  in  which  people  often  hinder  the  body's  work  is 
by  eating  too  fast.    Children  often  overeat. 

The  Teeth. — From  Oral  Lessons  in  Hygiene — Mirick— 
American  Book  Co. — Page  125. 

"Have  ready  on  the  board  drawings  of  the  teeth  as  they 
appear  on  each  jaw  ;  also  an  enlarged  drawing  of  a  single  tooth. 
Ask  the  children  to  come  one  at  a  time  to  the  board  and  rind 
some  difference  between  front  and  back  teeth. 

"Why  do  we  need  teeth  with  thin,  sharp  edges  in  front? 
Which  teeth  do  we  use  mostly  in  chewing  our  food  ?  How  are 
they  shaped?     What  kind  of  teeth  has  the  cat?  the  horse? 

"Bring  to  the  class  a  tooth  and  show  the  hard  substance 
that  covers  it.  Explain  how  this  keeps  the  tooth  strong  and 
well  and  prevents  it  from  aching,  just  as  the  skin  on  our  bodies 
keeps  them  from  getting  hurt.  Tell  the  class  that  this  cover- 
ing is  very  thin,  and  that  if  we  bite  hard  substances  with  our 
teeth  we  may  crack  or  split  it  off  in  places ;  then  the  tooth  will 
soon  ache. 

"Show  that  clean  teeth  and  a  clean  mouth  are  necessary 
because  the  inside  of  the  mouth  is  so  warm  that  bits  of  food 
left  there  soon  begin  to  spoil  and  hurt  the  teeth.  Explain  just 
how  the  tooth  brush  should  be  used;  first  up  and  down  the 
teeth,  then  across  them  both  front  and  back. 

"Teach  the  children  to  brush  their  teeth  gently  but  thor- 
oughly after  each  meal,  using  a  soft  brush  and  plenty  of  warm 
water,  taking  care  to  clean  the  back  side  of  the  teeth  as  well 
as  the  front.  Show  them  also  how  to  remove  particles  from 
the  spaces  between  the  teeth  by  using  bits  of  floss  silk. 

"Tell  them  the  story  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  his  Rough 
Riders  as  they  went  into  the  battle  of  El  Caney.  All  the  lug- 
gage had  to  be  left  behind  except  the  mackintoshes  which  pro- 
tected the  men  from  the  heavy  rains,  but  they  needed  their 
tooth  brushes  so  much  that  they  stuck  them  into  their  hat  bands 
and  carried  them  that  way  rather  than  go  without  them. 

"Form  a  tooth  brush  brigade  in  your  own  school  for  each 
boy  and  girl  to  join  who  will  try  to  take  as  good  care  of  their 
teeth  as  did  this  regiment  of  United  States  soldiers." 

From  page  53  of  Intro,  to  Physiology  and  Hygiene — Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co. 

"A  tooth  is  a  piece  of  bone  covered  on  the  outside  with 
enamel.  This  enamel  is  a  substance  which  is  harder  than  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  It  is  somewhat  like  the  glazed  porce- 
lain on  the  outside  of  a  crockery  dish.  If  very  hot  water  is 
poured  into  a  crockery  dish  the  glazing  is  liable  to  crack.  If 
we  take  anything  very  hot  into  the  mouth,  or  bite  any  very 
hard  object,  we  are  liable  to  crack  the  enamel  of  our  teeth. 
.  .  .  After  the  enamel  is  cracked  or  decayed,  the  softer  in- 
side part  decays  very  quickly."  (This  causes  us  pain  and  ex- 
pense later.) 

Proper  Mastication  of  Food. — The  teeth  are  made  to  chew 
the  food.  If  the  stomach  is  obliged  to  do  this  work  it  will  be- 
come too  tired  to  do  its  own  work  of  digestion  well.  Food 
should  be  chewed  well  and  slowly  passed  into  the  stomach. 

Care  of  the  Teeth. — From  Intro,  to  Physiology  and  Hy- 
<— Conn — Silver.  Burdett  &  Co. 

(Continued  on  page  80.) 
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HYGIENE— 2  B. 

Course  of  Study. 

Pupils  should  be  cautioned  against  over-eating  and  eating 
too  many  sweets.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  foods 
that  yield  the  greatest  amount  of  nutriment ;  to  the  reason  for 
having  food  well  cooked;  to  the  unwholesomeness  of  unripe 
fruits ;  to  the  danger  of  cheap  candy. 

Plan  of  Work. 

First  Week. — Necessity  of  Food. 

Second  Week. — Kinds  of  Foods. 

Third  Week. — Proper  Time  for  Taking  Food  and  Drink. 

Fourth  Week. — Alcohol  and  Narcotics. 

Fifth  Week.— What  to  Eat. 

Sixth  Week. — Care  of  Teeth — Habits  of  Chewing. 

Seventh  Week. — Caution  Against  Eating  Too  Rapidly. 

Eighth  Week. — Alcohol  and  Narcotics. 

Ninth  Week. — Nutritious  Foods. 

Tenth  Week. — Substances  to  Be  Avoided  by  Children. 

Eleventh  Week.— What  to  Drink  and  What  Not  to  Drink. 

Twelfth  Week. — Alcohol  and  Narcotics. 

Thirteenth  Week. — Necessity  of  Well  Cooked  Food. 

Fourteenth  Week. — Dangers  from  Eating  Food  Which 
Has  Not  Been  Properly  Cooked. 

Fifteenth  Week. — Dangers  of  Eating  Unripe  Fruit. 

Sixteenth  Week. — Tobacco — Cigarettes. 

Seventeenth  Week. — Relative  Value  of  Foods. 

Eighteenth  Week. — Relation  of  Rest  and  Exercise  to  Eat- 
ing. 

Nineteenth  Week. — Evils  of  Over-eating. 

Twentieth  Week. — Avoid  Chewing  Gum.  (For  this  see 
page  31  Overton's  Physiology.) 

Notes. 

Why  We  Need  Food. — From  pages  38-40  Oral  Lessons  in 
Hygiene — Mirick — American  Book  Company. 

I  was  in  Mildred's  house  the  other  day  and  saw  something 
that  pleased  me  very  much. 

It  was  about  as  long  as  this. 

It  was  kept  in  a  basket  when  I  saw  it.  What  do  you  think 
it  was?  No,  not  a  kitty,  nor  dog,  nor  doll.  Mildred  loves  it 
better  than  all  the  dolls  in  the  world.  She  would  not  exchange 
it  for  a  whole  toy  shop  of  dolls. 

Yes,  it  is  a  baby,  Mildred's  dear  sister  Helen. 

Lucy:  "I  saw  Mildred's  Helen  when  she  was  no  bigger 
than  a  doll.  Her  hands  were  just  as  wee  !  She  is  bigger  now." 
Why  is  Helen  bigger  now? 

Kate:  "She  has  grown." 

Lucy :  "She  is  older." 

Name  something  else  that  grows.  Dogs,  cats,  flowers, 
trees,  grass,  hair,  nails,  may  be  mentioned. 

If  we  should  take  Helen  and  put  her  in  a  room  by  herself 
and  leave  her  there  for  a  week,  what  would  probably  happen  ? 

Roger:  "She  would  cry." 

Faith  :  "I  think  she'd  die,  because  she  would  have  nothing 
to  eat." 

What  does  a  baby  need? 

It  needs  food. 

What  else  needs  food  ? 

After  a  little  the  children  will  grasp  the  thought  that  every- 
thing alive  needs  food.  If  Helen  had  just  food  enough  to 
keep  her  alive,  would  that  be  all  she  needs?    Children  state 


she  would  not  be  happy,  she  would  cry,  would  not  be  fat, 
would  be  pale. 

Food  insures  growth. 

What  else  must  have  food  to  grow? 

The  pet  kitty  must  have  her  milk  regularly.  The  dog  his 
meals  as  regularly  as  we  do.  The  canary  in  his  cage,  and  all 
other  pets,  must  be  cared  for. 

The  plants  must  be  watered  regularly. 

God  sends  sunshine  and  moisture  to  the  grass,  trees  and 
flowers.    The  trees  suck  up  juice  from  the  soil  with  their  roots. 

Why  do  we  need  food? 

1.  To  keep  us  alive. 

2.  To  make  us  grow. 

3.  To  keep  us  warm. 

4.  To  keep  the  body  from  wearing  out. 

Some  Things  Which  Help  to  Make  Us  Grow. — From  page 
35  of  Oral  Lessons  in  Hygiene— Mirick— American  Book  Co. 

Sketch  a  loaf  of  bread,  an  oatmeal  dish  with  a  spoon  in 
it,  and  a  glass  labeled  "milk."  This  will  aid  in  obtaining  from 
the  children  the  following  statement,  which  should  be  written 
under  the  picture : 

"Good  food  helps  to  make  us  grow." 

Draw  on  the  board  the  picture  of  a  boy  working  or  playing, 
and  beside  it  a  child  resting  or  asleep,  or  show  the  children  a 
picture,  obtain  from  the  class  by  questions  the  statement: 

"We  need  to  work,  to  play,  and  to  rest  if  we  want  to 
grow." 

Ask  about  their  bed  time,  and  help  the  mothers  by  explain- 
ing to  the  children  that  little  people  who  are  growing  need 
much  more  sleep  than  grown  people,  so  they  should  be  glad  to 
go  to  bed  early  in  order  to  grow  fast  and  become  stronger  and 
heavier  each  year. 

What  to  Eat.— From  page  131  Oral  Lessons  in  Hygiene— 
Mirick — American  Book  Company. 

A  Good  Breakfast  for  a  Child.— Fruit,  oatmeal,  cream, 
bread,  eggs. 

A  Good  Lunch. — Pea  or  bean  soup,  bread,  fruit — raw  or 
stewed — and  a  very  plain  light  cake. 

A  Good  Dinner.— Meat  (beef  or  lamb),  vegetables  (pota- 
toes, beans,  or  peas),  salad  (lettuce  or  other  green  vegetables 
dressed  with  oil  and  a  little  lemon  juice),  dessert  (fruit, 
stewed  or  raw,  or  a  very  simple  pudding). 

Memory  Points. 

Every  living  thing  needs  food. 

Food  keeps  us  alive,  makes  us  grow,  and  give-  us  strength. 

In  warm  weather  we  should  choose  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  a  large  part  of  our  food. 

In  temperate  climates  a  mixed  diet  is  best. 

Very  rich  food  is  not  good  for  the  body. 

In  the  morning  the  body  is  rested  from  the  night's  sleep 
and  needs  food  to  strengthen  it  for  the  work  of  the  day. 

At  noon  the  body  needs  food  to  supply  what  has  been  used 
up  during  the  morning  hours. 

At  night  we  need  food  to  supply  what  has  been  lost  during 
the  afternoon  and  what  will  be  needed  during  the  long  hours 
of  rest  at  night. 

Grown  people,  and  children  large  enough  to  go  to  school 
who  are  in  good  health,  do  not  usually  need  to  t 
meals. 

Do  not  keep  nibbling  at  all  times. 
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A  stomach  that  is  well  treated  will  be  a  good  friend  for 
life. 

Alcohol  is  not  a  food ;  it  is  bad  for  the  stomach. 

Chewing. — From  page  14  of  Overton's  Applied  Physiology 
— American  Book  Company. 

"We  must  cut  our  food  into  small  pieces  before  we  eat  it. 
If  we  eat  only  a  small  piece  at  a  time  we  shall  not  eat  too  fast. 
If  we  cut  our  food  fine,  we  can  find  any  bones  or  other  hard 
substance  and  can  keep  it  from  getting  inside  our  bodies. 

"Digestion  goes  on  in  the  mouth.  The  mouth  does  three 
things  to  food. 

First, — It  mixes  and  grinds  it  between  the  teeth. 

Second, — It  pours  water  over  the  food  through  fine  tubes. 
The  water  of  the  mouth  is  called  saliva.  The  saliva  makes  the 
food  a  thin  paste. 

Third, — The  saliva  changes  some  of  the  starch  to  sugar. 

Starch  must  all  be  changed  to  sugar,  before  it  can  feed  the 
cells. 

Too  Fast  Eating. — Some  boys  fill  their  mouths  so  full  with 
food  that  they  cannot  properly  chew  their  food  and  cannot  mix 
saliva  with  it.  They  swallow  their  food  whole.  Then  the 
stomach  has  to  grind  it.  Then  their  stomachs  ache  and  they 
are  sick. 

Eating  too  fast  and  too  much  makes  children  sick  oftener 
than  anything  else. 

Nutritious  Foods. — Fatty,  starchy  and  sweet  foods  warm 
the  body.    They  are  the  best  foods  for  winter. 

Too  much  candy  is  not  good  for  us.  Sometimes  candy  we 
buy  contains  other  things  which  are  harmful  and  poisonous. 

Summer  Foods. — In  the  summer  we  do  not  need  as  much 
fat  in  our  systems  as  in  winter.  Fruits  are  very  good.  They 
ripen  in  the  summer  time  just  when  we  need  them  most.  Sev- 
eral vegetables  such  as  cabbages,  turnips,  lettuce,  celery  and 
beets  are  very  nourishing  and  healthful. 

Water. — Even'  part  of  our  bodies  needs  water.  This  makes 
us  thirsty.  Water  is  the  best  drink  for  everybody.  We  should 
drink  only  pure  water.  We  should  learn  to  detect  impure 
water  by  smell  or  taste. 

Memory  Points  About  Food. — From  pages  213-14  Oral 
Lessons   in   Hygiene — Mirick — American  Book  Company. 

Plants  need  food  to  make  them  grow,  just  as  animals  and 
people  do. 

The  food  of  plants  comes  from  the  sun,  air,  water  and 
earth. 

We  get  food  mainly  from  plants  and  animals. 

We  need  different  kinds  of  food. 

Some  foods  as  milk,  eggs  and  meat,  give  strength  and 
muscle. 

Such  foods  as  potatoes,  bread  and  sugar  form  fat  and  keep 
the  body  warm. 

We  need  food  for  growth  and  to  repair  the  waste  of  our 
bodies. 

We  should  eat  enough  food  but  not  so  much  as  to  overload 
our  stomachs. 

Wholesale  food  will  make  good  blood  and  strong  bodies. 

Alcohol,  tobacco  and  cheap  candies  are  not  foods. 

Some  Things  Which  Are  Not  Food. — From  pages  212-13 
Oral  Lessons  in  Hygiene — Mirick — American  Book  Company. 

There  are  substances  often  used  as  foods  although  they  are 
really  nothing  of  the  sort. 


The  most  frequent  examples  of  such  substances  are  the 
common  forms  of  alcoholic  beverages,  as  cider,  beer  and  wine. 

We  need  food  in  proper  quantities  for  three  reasons: 

Food  to  make  us  grow  and  keep  us  well,  i.e.,  to  build  up 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  as  muscles,  bones,  skin — which  are  all 
the  time  wearing  out. 

Food  to  keep  us  warm. 

Food  to  give  us  energy  for  work  and  play. 

Drinks  which  contain  alcohol  do  not  belong  to  the  first  class 
of  foods,  because  alcohol  does  not  build  up  body  tissues.  It 
forms  neither  flesh  nor  bone. 

Drinks  which  contain  alcohol  do  not  belong  to  the  second 
class  of  foods,  because  alcohol  does  not  keep  us  warm.  It 
seems  to  warm  the  body  because  it  makes  the  face  red.  But 
if  we  take  the  temperature  of  the  body  with  a  thermometer, 
we  find  that  after  a  short  flush  of  warmth  the  body  begins  to 
cool,  and  cools  so  much  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  it  warm 
again.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  much  of  the  inner  heat  of 
the  body  has  come  to  the  surface  and  passed  off. 

Drinks  that  contain  alcohol  do  not  belong  to  the  third  class 
of  foods,  for  the  body  is  made  less  able  to  do  its  work  by  their 
use.  People  think  they  can  do  more  work  after  taking  alcohol, 
but  they  are  really  weaker  than  before. 

Tobacco  is  quite  as  harmful  as  alcohol. 

Cheap  candy  is  also  bad  for  our  stomachs. 

Cooking. — From  page  13  of  Overton's  Applied  Physiology 
— American  Book  Company. 

Cooking  begins  digestion.  It  softens  and  dissolves  food. 
It  makes  food  taste  better.  Most  food  is  unfit  until  it  is  cooked. 
Poor  cooking  often  makes  food  still  worse  for  use.  Food 
should  always  be  soft  and  taste  good  after  cooking.  Softening 
food  by  cooking  saves  the  mouth  and  stomach  a  great  deal  of 
work.  The  good  taste  of  the  food  makes  it  pleasant  for  them 
to  digest  it. 

Purposes  of  Cooking. — From  Conn's  Elementary  Physi- 
ology and  Hygiene — Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

No  one  who,  on  entering  the  house  tired  and  hungry  after 
a  half  day  at  school,  has  been  greeted  with  the  appetizing  odors 
coming  from  the  kitchen,  need  be  told  that  cooking  has  its  ad- 
vantages. We  eat  very  few  foods  without  cooking,  except 
milk,  a  few  vegetables  and  fruits.  Most  foods  are  not  con- 
sidered fit  to  eat  until  they  have  been  cooked. 

There  are  three  purposes  in  cooking  food : 

1.  Cooking  develops  flavor.  We  have  only  to  notice  the 
difference  in  taste  between  raw  beef  steak  and  the  same  steak 
broiled  and  ready  for  the  table  to  comprehend  how  cooking 
improves  the  flavor. 

2.  Cooking  makes  food  easier  to  digest.  The  cooking  of 
vegetables  is  usually  necessary  to  enable  us  to  digest  them. 
We  should  remember  that  all  starchy  foods  should  be  well 
cooked  before  they  are  eaten. 

3.  Cooking  removes  danger  from  parasites.  Some  of  our 
foods  contain  minute  living  animals,  called  parasites.  Some 
of  these,  harmless  in  themselves,  throw  off  products  which 
are  themselves  more  dangerous;  others  are  themselves  dan- 
gerous and  might  do  us  considerable  injury  if  swallowed  alive. 
Pork,  especially,  sometimes  contains  large  numbers  of  very 
small  living  worms,  which  if  taken  into  our  bodies  alive,  are 
likely  to  cause  serious  disease,  perhaps  death.     Heat  destroys 

(Continued  on  page  80.) 
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HYGIENE— 3A 

Course  of  Study. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  the  hygienic  value  of  different 
kinds  of  clothing,  its  adaptability  for  different  purposes, 
methods  of  cleansing.  They  should  be  taught  to  care  for  the 
neck,  throat  and  the  feet  and  should  be  taught  the  effect  of 
tight  clothing  and  bands  on  any  part  of  the  body — their  in- 
terference with  respiration,  circulation  and  digestion. 

Plan  of  Work. 

First  Week. — Clothing — Animals  follow  Seasons'  Rotation. 

Second  Week. — Proper  Clothing  for  Winter. 

Third  Week. — Proper  Clothing  for  Summer. 

Fourth  Week. — Alcohol  Does  Not  Product  Heat. 

Fifth  Week.— Material  for  Clothing. 

Sixth  Week. — Frequent  Change  of  Clothing. 

Seventh  Week.— Repair  of  Clothing—  Cleaning  of  Clothing. 

Eighth  Week. — Alcohol — Kinds — Its  Injuries. 

Ninth  Week. — Care  of  Body  in  General. 

Tenth  Week. — Care  of  Neck  and  Throat. 

Eleventh  Week. — Care  of  Voice. 

Twelfth  Week. — Tobacco  Decreases  Resistance. 

Thirteenth  Week. — Care  of  Hair. 

Fourteenth  Week. — Care  of  Eyes — Cleanliness. 

Fifteenth  Week. — Proper  Habits  of  Breathing. 

Sixteenth  Week. — Effect  of  Alcohol  and  Narcotics  on 
Breathing. 

Seventeenth  Week. — Care  of  Feet. 

Eighteenth  Week. — Play  and  Health. 

Nineteenth  Week. — Habits  of  Posture. 

Twentieth  Week. — Rules  of  Health. 

(See  previous  grades  for  material  about  alcohol  and  nar- 
cotics.) 

Notes. 

Clothing. — From  page  182 — Health  Habits — O'Shea  and 
Kellogg. 

Just  how  much  clothing  one  ought  to  wear  depends  upon 
several  things. 

1.  How  the  skin  has  been  trained.  A  skin  that  is  kept 
healthy  by  cleanliness  and  the  use  of  the  daily  cold  bath  re- 
quires less  clothing  than  a  neglected  skin. 

2.  Age  and  health.  Old  people  and  babies  and  persons 
in  ill  health,  being  less  able  to  resist  cold  than  others,  require 
more  protection  by  clothing. 

3.  One's  habits  of  living.  Those  who  live  in  warm  rooms 
during  cold  weather  need  little  if  any  more  clothing  while  in- 
doors than  they  wear  in  summer.  Upon  going  out  of  doors, 
even  if  it  be  for  but  a  few  minutes  say,  additional  garments 
should  be  put  on.  We  require  while  exercising  less  clothing 
than  while  inactive.    Why? 

4.  The  weather.  We  must  vary  our  clothing  to  suit  the 
weather.  We  ought  not  to  make  a  rule  that  because  it  is  sum- 
mer we  will  wear  thin  clothing  all  the  time,  or  since  it  is  April, 
we  will  leave  off  winter  underclothing.  Cold  days  occur  in 
summer  and  warm  ones  in  winter.  Even  the  warmest  day  of 
summer  may  be  changed  to  a  cool  one  in  a  few  hours  by  a 
thunder  shower.  One  ought  to  adapt  his  clothing  to  the 
weather,  regardless  of  the  season. 

When  going  out  of  doors  in  cold  or  wet  weather  one  should 


wear  extra  garments  on  the  feet  and  limbs  as  well  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  body.  These  should  be  removed  at  once  on  coming 
into  the  house.  Outdoor  wraps  should  not  be  so  heavy  as  to 
tire  one  in  wearing  them,  nor  so  warm  as  to  cause  perspiration. 

Several  thin  layers  of  cloth  keep  us  warmer  than  one  thick 
one  of  equal  weight,  because  between  each  two  garments  is  a 
layer  of  air  which  helps  to  hold  the  warmth.  All  kinds  of 
clothing  should  be  porous ;  that  is,  should  permit  the  air  to  pass 
through. 

Material  of  Clothing — From  pages  179-183  of  Some  Living 
Things — Hallock — A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Write  a  statement  telling  in  what  respect  the  clothing 
should  be  like  the  skin. 

Write  a  list  of  materials  that  are  used  for  clothing. 

Write  a  statement  about  each  telling  whether  it  comes 
from  a  plant  or  an  animal. 

Write  the  names  of  materials  that  are  used  for  summer 
clothing. 

Write  the  names  of  materials  that  are  used  for  winter 
clothing. 

Write  one  reason  why  each  of  these  materials  is  suited  to 
its  season. 

Mount  samples  of  goods  that  are  suitable  for  summer  wear ; 
for  winter. 

****** 

State  four  reasons  why  clothing  should  be  clean. 

Tell  why  clothing,  especially  woolen,  should  be  changed 
frequently. 

Tell  why  every  article  worn  through  the  day  should  be  re- 
moved at  night. 

Tell  how  clothing  should  be  cared  for  on  removing  at  night. 

Describe  the  place  one  should  have  for  putting  away  in 
order  the  clothes  not  being  worn. 

The  Voice. — From  page  106  of  Some  Living  Things — Hal- 
lock — A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Show  how  the  voice  can  be  used.  The  voice  may  be  cheer- 
ful, hopeful,  gentle,  calm,  sad,  harsh,  angry.  What  does  the 
voice  tell  about  a  person  ?  What  kind  of  a  voice  do  you  like  to 
hear?  What  kind  of  a  voice  would  you  like  to  have?  When- 
ever you  speak  should  you  use  tones  that  can  be  distincly  heard 
without  effort  by  those  who  are  listening.  Training  the  voice 
means  not  only  exercising  the  voice,  but  training  in  breathing, 
in  exercising  and  caring  for  the  whole  body. 

"Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 

Gentle,  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman." 

— King  Lear. 

"And  such  a  one  my  daughter  might  have  been ; 

As  silvered  voiced :    *    *    * 
Who  starves  the  ears  she  feeds  and  makes  them  hungry, 

The  more  she  gives  them  speech." 

— Pericles. 

Hair.— From  page  175  of  Health  Habits.— O'Shea  &  Kel- 
logg, Macmillan. 

"The  hair  and  scalp  need  to  be  kept  clean.  A  thorough 
brushing  of  the  hair  for  five  minutes  every  day  aids  in  keeping 
it  clean  and  makes  it  grow.    Do  you  know  why? 

"The  hair  should  be  thoroughly  washed  often  with  tepid 
water  and  pure  soap.  Give  it  a  good  rinsing  in  cold  water. 
Dry  with  fluffy  towels.    Then  thoroughly  brush. 
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"Hair  needs  sunshine  and  fresh  air.  So  the  less  the  head 
is  covered  the  better." 

Combs  and  brushes  for  use  on  the  hair  should  be  kept 
clean.  Put  a  dessert  spoonful  of  ammonia  into  a  quart  of 
water.  Dip  the  brushes  up  and  down  in  it.  taking  care  not  to 
wet  their  backs.  Rinse  them  in  clean  water.  Dry  them  in 
the  open  air  and  sunshine. 

Care    of    Eyesight. — From    page    154,    Oral    Lessons    in 
iene. — Mirick. — American  Book  Compam . 

Teacher:  If  we  are  unfortunate  enough  to  break  off  a 
tooth,  we  can  go  to  the  dentist's  and  have  a  new  one  put  in. 
Suppose  we  should  one  lose  our  eyesight,  would  glasses  or 
anything  else  help  us  to  see? 

No,  there  is  nothing  to  take  the  place  of  our  eyes,  so  we 
must  take  good  care  of  them  that  they  may  last  as  long  as  we 
live. 

Who  can  think  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  we  may  hurt 
our  eyes? 

Tell  a  suitable  story  or  stories  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of 
the  above.  For  example :  How  Dan  hurt  his  eyes  after  he  had 
the  measles. 

See  .Memory  points  on  page  156  of  the  same  book. 

Breathing. — Frcm  page  93  of  Health  Habits.— O'Shea  & 
Kellogg,  Macmillan. 

Everything  that  lives  must  breathe.  Plants  breathe  by 
means  of  their  leaves,  fishes  by  means  of  their  gills,  while 
earthworms  breathe  through  their  skins.  But  man  has  special 
organs  designed  solely  for  breathing.  Why  must  every  living 
thing  breathe  ? 

One  day  last  spring  Bertha  was  walking  with  her  father 

a  stream  where  she  could  hear  the  croaking  of  frogs. 

"Watch,"  said  her  father,  "and  see  how  he  drinks  the  air.     He 

swallows  in  a  mouthful  at  a  time  just  as  you   drink   water. 

is  the  frog's  way  of  breathing.    If  we  could  see  inside  of 

lody  we  should  find  there  a  queer-shaped  bag  and  when 

he  comes  to  the  surface  he  swallows  enough  air  to  fill  it.   Then 

he  can  dive  down  into  the  water  or  mud  again,  and  stay  under 

until  his  supply  of  air  is  used  up." 

Every  person  has  two  air  bags  in  his  body.  They  are 
called  lungs.  Our  lungs  need  to  be  emptied  so  often,  however, 
that  we  could  not  live  very  long  under  water." 

Remember:  Any  one  who  wishes  to  have  good  health  must 
get  in  the  habit  of  breathing  through  the  nose  always;  he  must 
wear  his  clothing  so  loose  that  he  can  fill  his  lungs  full  of  air 
at  every  breath,  and  he  must  get  into  the  habit  of  breathing 
deep  and  full,  no  matter  what  he  is  doing. 

Voice. — From  page  158,  Oral  Lessons  in  Hygiene. — 
Mirick. —  American  Book  Co. 

Teacher:  We  all  possess  something  which  no  one  has  ever 
seen.  We  may  make  people  happy  or  unhappy  by  it.  When 
Freddie's  mamma  wants  him  to  come  home  from  Charlie' 
uses  hers,  Fred  hears  and  comes  home.  Some  people  have  to 
talk  on  their  fingers  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  what 
I  am  thinking  about.  Some  people  have  such  sweet  ones  that 
>ve  to  listen  to  them.     What  am  I  thinking  of? 

You  are  thinking  of  the  voice. 

Teacher:  Try  to  imagine  how  it  would  seem  if  the  birds 
had  no  voices  and  could  neither  twitter  nor  sing;  if  the  sheep 


could  not  bleat;  if  the  dogs  could  not  bark,  and  if  boys  and 
girls,  and  men  and  women,  could  not  speak  or  laugh  or  sing. 

Teacher:  Who  can  think  of  ways  we  injure  the  throat  if  we 
are  not  careful  ? 

We  may  injure  our  throats  by  shouting  until  we  are  hoarse. 

Our  voices  are  injured  by  singing  too  loud  or  too  high  so 
that  our  throats  are  strained. 

We  should  not  sing  or  use  our  voices  much  when  we  have 
colds. 

Smoke  from  a  bon-fire  hurts  our  throats  and  makes  us 
cough  if  we  happen  to  breathe  it  into  our  lungs. 

What  habit  do  men  and  boys  sometimes  indulge  in  which 
may  hurt  their  throats  and  voices? 

Cigarette  smoking  or  smoking  tobacco. 

Memory  Points  about  Voice. — From  page  159,  Oral  Les- 
sons in  Hygiene. — Mirick. — American  Book  Company. 

Everyone  of  us  has  a  voice.  We  use  the  voice  every  time 
we  speak  or  sing. 

The  voice  is  meant  to  give  pleasure  to  those  who  hear  it. 

Everyone  can  have  a  sweet  voice  who  tries  to  control  his 
tones  and  always  speaks  kindly  and  gently. 

The  voice  may  be  strained  by  shouting  or  singing  too 
loudly. 

We  should  use  the  voice  very  little  when  we  have  a  cold. 

The  voice  is  often  injured  by  smoking  cigarettes. 

We  will  try  to  speak  kindly. 

We  will  try  to  use  pleasant  tones  when  we  speak. 

We  will  not  smoke  cigarettes. 

Feet. — From  page  36  of  Some  Living  Things. — Hallock — 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Observe  if  possible  a  good  plaster  cast  of  the  human  foot. 

Place  your  foot  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  draw  a  line 
around  it. 

The  shoes  should  be  made  to  fit  the  feet ;  not  the  feet  to 
fit  the  shoes.  They  should  protect  the  feet  like  second  skin 
and  like  the  skin  should  be  soft,  flexible  and  porous.  They 
should  allow  perfect  freedom  of  movement.  One  should  walk 
almost  as  easily,  lightly,  and  gracefully  with  shoes  on  feet  as 
without  them.  If  the  shoes  are  thin,  overshoes  should  be 
worn  out  of  doors  when  the  ground  is  cold  or  damp,  but  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  they  are  no  longer  needed. 

If  the  feet  get  wet  the  shoes  and  stockings  should  be 
changed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Health  and  Play. — From  page  48,  Health  Habits. — O'Shea 
&  Kellogg.  Macmillan. 

It  is  natural  and  right  for  people  to  play.  The  young 
creatures  all  along  the  line  from  birds,  fishes  and  animals  to 
mankind,  play  together.  With  animals  play  is  the  means  by 
which  they  are  prepared  for  life.  It  is  nature's  school  for 
them. 

If  games  and  sports  are  not  played  to  excess  they  are  good 
for  everyone.  Even  grown-up  people  will  be  helped  if  they 
spend  some  time  daily  in  play. 

Active  play  sets  the  living  machinery,  the  muscles  and  all 
the  organs  to  work.  It  helps  make  the  body  healthy  and 
strong.  Everyone  should  play — not  all  the  time — but  some 
every  day.  He  should  play  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  Outdoor 
sports  are  best. 
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HYGIENE— 3B 

Course  of  Study. — Pupils  should  be  taught  the  correct 
posture  while  sitting,  standing,  lying;  the  correct  way  of 
climbing  stairs ;  the  necessity  of  play.  They  should  be  taught 
how  to  develop  strength,  endurance,  speed  and  self-control  by 
various  forms  of  play,  and  thus  secure  a  proportional  activity 
of  body  and  mind. 

Plan  of  Work. 

First  Week. — Correct  posture  in  standing. 

Second  Week. — Correct  posture  in  walking. 

Third  Week. — Correct  posture  in  sitting. 

Fourth  Week. — Effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  bones. 

Fifth  Week.— Health  Habits. 

i>7.r//i  Week. — Necessity  of  forming  correct  habits  of 
posture. 

Seventh  II Ye£— Habits  of  climbing  stairs  correctly. 

Eighth  Week. — Effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  muscles. 

Ninth  Week.— Rest. 

Tenth  Week.— Play. 

Eleventh  Week. — Caution  against  overexertion  in  play. 

Twelfth  Week. — How  use  of  alcohol  effects  posture. 

Thirteenth  Week. — Plays  for  strength  and  endurance. 

Fourteenth  Week. — Plays  involving  speed  and  alertness. 

Fifteenth  Week. — Proper  use  of  recess. 

Sixteenth  Week. — Effect  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  upon  cir- 
culation and  respiration. 

Seventeenth  Week. — Avoid  over-eating. 

Eighteenth  Week. — Caution  against  hard  play  after  hearty 
eating. 

Nineteenth  Week. — Vigilance  as  to  cleanliness. 

Twentieth  Week. — Effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  upon 
digestion  and  general  health. 

Notes. 
(For  notes  on  Alcohol  and  Narcotics  see  previous  grades.) 

Standing. — From  page  16,  Oral  Lessons  in  Hygiene. — 
Mirick. — American  Book  Co. 

Mrs.  Tryon  asked  Bessie  to  stand  and  hold  a  picture  for 
her. 

She  stood  straight  as  a  little  Christmas  tree.  She  remem- 
bered why  she  should  stand  straight,  and  now  I  will  tell  you 
why  she  should. 

The  part  of  the  body  over  which  I  place  my  hands  is  my 
chest  (teacher  illustrates). 

How  many  of  you  feel  something  swell  out?  All  who  do 
may  lift  their  hands.  The  lungs  are  the  parts  of  the  body 
with  which  we  breathe.  They  are  in  the  chest  under  where 
our  hands  rest.  When  they  fill  with  air  they  swell  the  chest 
out. 

How  many  feel  it?    Breathe  again  and  see. 

Aunt  Isabel  told  Bessie  that  if  she  did  not  stand  straight, 
but  rounded  her  shoulders,  her  back  would  grow  crooked  and 
her  lungs  would  be  so  crowded  that  she  could  not  get  enough 
air  into  them. 

Bessie  was  as  quiet  as  a  little  mouse. 

She  did  not  knock  her  chair  or  the  table. 

Mrs.  Brown  gave  at  talk  about  a  blue  bird  that  came  in 
March. 

"No  one  has  listened  better  than  Bessie,"  said  Mrs.  Tryon 
at  the  close  of  her  talk. 


She  sat  nicely  in  her  chair. 

She  did  not  loll  or  fidget. 

When  she  stood  she  did  not  lean. 

She  looked  at  Mrs.  Tryon  and  listened. 

Walking. — From  page  324,  Elem.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
— Conn — Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Probably  a  majoirty  of  people  rest  their  weight  as  they 
step  more  on  the  heel  than  on  the  forward  part  of  the  foot. 
This  is  not  right.  As  each  foot  touches  the  ground  the  weight 
should  be  thrown  toward  the  toes.  This  will  carry  the  body 
forward  easily,  and  the  movement  when  once  acquired  will 
enable  one  to  walk  much  more  rapidly  and  with  less  fatigue. 
It  also  develops  the  muscles  of  the  heel  and  ankle  and  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg. 

Good  Sitting  Position. — From  page  22  of  Good  Health  for 
Boys  and  Girls. — Brown,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

While  it  is  important  to  stand  well,  it  is  still  more  important 
to  sit  well.  We  need  to  remember  to  sit  back  well  in  the 
chair  and  not  just  on  the  edge.  If  we  wish  our  legs  to  grow 
straight,  our  feet  should  be  on  the  floor  and  not  twisted  around 
the  legs  of  the  chair.  We  need  to  sit  in  comfortable  chairs 
of  the  right  size.  Both  shoulders  should  be  kept  on  the  same 
level.  One  should  not  stoop  or  bend  over  one's  work.  It  is 
harmful  to  sit  very  much  with  the  arms  folded.  It  we  find 
ourselves  sitting  in  a  position  that  we  know  tends  to  round 
shoulders  we  must  take  a  proper  position  at  once.  We  should 
straighten  up  whenever  we  need  to  do  so. 

Questions:  1.  Are  you  sitting  or  standing  in  a  good  posi- 
tion now? 

2.  What  is  a  good  standing  position?  A  good  sitting 
position  ? 

3.  Do  your  feet  rest  on  the  floor  when  you  sit  at  your 
desk? 

4.  Why  should  they? 

5.  What  is  a  wrong  sitting  position? 

6.  How  many  pillows  do  you  use  at  night  ? 

7.  Why  should  we  not  use  two  or  three? 

8.  What  helps  to  keep  the  shoulders  back  in  their  proper 
places? 

Health  Habits.— From  pages  8  and  22  of  O'Shea  &  Kel- 
logg's  Health  Habits. — Macmillan. 

Health  habits  have  to  do  with  just  such  everyday  things 
as  sleeping,  breathing,  eating,  thinking  and  so  on.  They  have 
to  do  also  with  the  way  we  sit,  stand  and  move  about ;  and 
the  way  we  treat  the  skin  and  hands,  the  teeth,  the  eyes,  and 
the  other  organs. 

We  form  a  habit  by  doing  a  thing  over  and  over  until  it 
can  be  done  without  our  having  to  think  about  it.  What  has 
been  done  once  is  done  more  easily  the  second  time.  If  one 
starts  rights  it  is  quite  easy  to  form  a  habit  which  will  count 
on  the  side  of  health  as  well  as  against  it.  In  acquiring  habits 
that  will  make  the  body  strong,  hardy  and  well  we  must  not 
forget  our  good  habits  until  we  have  them  so  fixed  that  they 
will  work  whether  we  think  of  them  or  not. 

Posture. — From  page  40  of  Some  Living  Things. — Hallock, 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Practice  the  following: 

Standing. — Stand  with  the  heels  about  four  inches  apart ; 
toes  pointing  forward  :  knees  straight ;  hips  firm  ;  chest  raised  ; 
chin  in ;  arms  at  the  sides ;  weight  of  the  body  thrown  forward 
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mainly  on  the  balls  of  the  feet,  resting  slightly  on  the  heels. 

Walking. — Stand  properly  and  the  manner  of  walking  will 
take  care  of  itself. 

Running. — Lean  slightly  forward ;  close  the  mouth  and 
breathe  through  the  nose ;  bend  the  arms  at  the  elbow,  and 
run. 

Jumping. — Bend  the  hips,  knees,  ankles;  jump;  land  on 
the  toes  and  spring  to  an  upright  position. 

Stooping. — Advance  either  foot  and  sink  on  the  opposite 
knee,  bending  all  the  joints  from  the  ankles  to  the  neck. 

Rising  from  a  Chair. — Hold  the  trunk  and  head  erect ;  step 
forward  with  the  right  foot,  and  backward  with  the  left  so 
that  it  rests  on  the  toes ;  lift  the  body  to  a  standing  position 
keeping  the  body  erect. 

Mounting  Stairs. — Lift  the  chest,  bend  the  trunk  slightly 
forward,  and  walk,  not  run,  up  stairs. 

Remember:  When  a  boy  or  girl  gets  any  habit  fixed, 
whether  it  be  a  good  or  bad  one,  it  is  very  hard  ever  to  change 
it.  It  is  easy  to  change  the  course  of  a  small  stream,  but  it 
is  not  easy  when  the  stream  has  become  a  great  river. 

Remember:  That  if  any  one  wishes  to  have  a  straight, 
strong  body,  one  must,  while  he  is  young,  get  the  habit  of 
carrying  himself  easily  erect. 

Problem:  Pick  out  some  one  about  your  own  age  who 
has  a  very  good  position  when  standing.  Describe  just  how 
this  person  appears  to  you.  Speak  of  the  way  shoulders,  head, 
chest,  etc.,  are  carried. 

Seed  of  Exercise  and  Rest. — From  page  120  of  Oral 
Lessons  in  Hygiene. — Alirick. — American  Book  Co. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  we  can  take  care  of  these 
wonderful  bodies  of  ours.    Let  us  think  what  they  are. 

Sometimes  you  have  chicken  for  dinner.  Have  you  noticed 
any  difference  in  color  between  the  meat  on  a  chicken's  leg  and 
that  on  his  wing?  Which  meat  is  more  tender?  Which  part 
did  the  chicken  use  more?  Why  does  a  horse  have  very  strong 
legs?    How  do  a  baby's  arms  get  strong? 

Many  children  are  unwilling  to  go  to  bed  at  an  early  hour. 
They  must  be  taught  that  plenty  of  sleep  in  the  first  part  of 
the  night  is  another  important  essential  to  growth. 

Tell  them  the  following  story: 

Early  to  Bed. — Jessie  Hilton  was  never  ready  to  go  to  bed. 
"Let  me  sit  up  just  a  few  minutes  longer,"  she  used  to  beg 
her  mother,  when  seven  o'clock  came.  "It's  so  early,  and  I'm 
not  one  bit  tired." 

One  night  Mrs.  Hilton  called  Jessie  to  see  the  new  dress 
she  has  just  finished  for  her.    The  child  was  delighted. 

"Now  I  won't  have  to  wear  my  old  one  any  more,"  she 
said,  "I'm  so  glad  for  it's  almost  worn  out." 

"How  is  it  that  little  girls  don't  wear  out  as  well  as 
dresses,"  asked  her  mother.  "I  should  think  they  would,  run- 
ning about  and  playing  as  hard  as  they  do  every  day." 

"How  funny!"  laughed  Jessie.  "Of  course  they  don't 
wear  out,  'cause,  'cause  they're  alive,  I  guess." 

"That  is  one  reason,"  said  Mrs.  Hilton,  "but  they  wouldn't 
stay  alive  very  long  if  they  romped  and  played  all  the  time. 
Every  time  you  run  or  play  or  jump  or  even  move,  you  are 
wearing  out  your  body,  whether  you  know  it  or  not.  These 
worn  places  have  to  be  kept  mended.  We  don't  use  cloth, 
needles  and  thread  to  mend  our  bodies  as  we  mend  our  clothes. 
A  good  breakfast  and  dinner  will  answer  the  purpose  much 


better,  but  something  else  is  necessary  beside  food  and  that  is 
sleep.  If  we  get  all  the  rest  and  sleep  we  need  every  night, 
this  will  give  our  bodies  a  chance  to  grow,  and  they  will  be 
even  stronger  than  they  were  before." 

"Is  that  why  you  make  me  go  to  bed  early?"  asked  Jessie, 
"so  I  won't  wear  out?" 

'That  is  just  it,  said  Mrs.  Hilton,  "I  want  my  little  girl  to 
have  bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  and  a  strong  active  body, 
so  I  take  good  care  that  she  gets  a  good  long  sleep  every  night 
with  plenty  of  fresh  air  in  her  room." 

Memory  Points. — Our  bodies  are  made  up  of  many  parts 
because  we  have  many  different  things  to  do. 

Our  bodies  are  wearing  out  all  of  the  time  because  we  use 
them  so  much. 

We  need  plenty  of  food  to  keep  them  in  repair. 

Exercise  helps  every  part  of  the  body  to  grow  strong. 

Children  need  plenty  of  sleep. 

Fresh  air  and  sunshine  aid  growth. 

Every  part  of  the  body  should  be  kept  clean. 

The  hair  and  teeth  should  be  well  brushed  each  day. 

Cigarettes  spoil  the  looks  of  the  teeth. 

Alcohol  and  tobacco  hurt  the  body  and  stunt  its  growth. 

Rest. 
Rest  is  not  quitting 

The  busy  career; 
Rest  is  the  fitting 

Of  self  to  one's  sphere. 

'Tis  loving  and  serving 

The  highest  and  best ; 
'Tis  onward,  unswerving, 

And  this  is  true  rest.       — Goethe. 

The  Time  for  Play. — From  page  8  of  Good  Health  for 
Boys  and  Girls.— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

We  are  in  school  many  hours  of  the  day.  Some  children 
have  work  to  do  at  home  or  have  music  lessons  to  practice, 
yet  we  all  find  some  time  for  play.  After  school  and  during 
recess  are  good  times  for  games.  It  is  better  not  to  play  very 
hard  just  after  eating,  for  then  our  stomachs  are  at  work  and 
our  bodies  should  be  rather  quiet. 

Gentle  Games. — There  are  some  games  and  exercises  that 
have  less  effect  upon  us.  Short  walks,  drives,  marbles,  jack- 
stones,  kite-flying,  bean  bag,  croquet,  archery,  sailing,  and 
drop-the-handkerchief  are  forms  of  gentle  exercise.  If  such 
games  are  played  often  enough,  they  will  help  us  to  grow 
strong,  although  they  do  not  give  us  as  much  strength  as  the 
moderate  exercises  do.  We  seldom  feel  tired,  and  never 
breathless,  after  playing  the  gentle  games. 

From  page  131  of  The  Woods  Hutchinson  Health  Series. 
— Book  One. — Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Hide  and  Seek  is  a  good  game,  because  when  you  are 
caught,  you  can  stand  still  a  few  minutes  and  rest.  When  you 
are  hiding  you  can  take  a  good  breath  for  the  home-run  you 
have  to  make.  Most  games,  in  fact,  are  planned  like  this — a 
run  and  a  rest,  and  then  another  run.  While  you  rest,  some 
one  else  is  taking  his  turn  at  the  bat,  or  at  being  "It"  or  what- 
ever is  the  hardest  part  of  the  game.  That  is  one  reason  why 
games  are  so  good  for  you  to  play. 

(Continued  on  page  80.) 
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(Continued  from  February,  1916.) 

Rivers. 

Review  definition :  A  river  is  a  large  stream  of  water 
flowing  through  the  land.  The  source  of  a  river  is  the  place 
where  it  begins.  The  mouth  of  a  river  is  the  place  where  it 
joins  a  larger  body  of  water. 

The  source  of  the  Hudson  River  is  in  the  northern  part 
of  New  York  State.  It  flows  southward  and  enters  New 
York  Bay.  It  is  called  the  Hudson  River  because  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Henry  Hudson.  More  than  three  hundred  years 
ago  he  sailed  from  Holland  (point  to  it  on  the  map),  crossed 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  entered  the  Lower  Bay,  passed  through 
the  Narrows  into  the  Upper  Bay  and  sailed  up  the  river  which 
bears  his  name.  He  saw  no  houses  or  streets.  He  saw 
nothing  but  woods  and  rocks.  Indians  watched  him  from 
the  shore.  They  were  afraid  at  first.  They  thought  the  ship 
was  some  kind  of  bird.  Later  they  made  friends  with  Hud- 
son. 

The  Harlem  River  flows  between  the  boroughs  of  Manhat- 
tan and  the  Bronx. 

Bridges. — The  East  River  is  crossed  by  four  bridges. 
Brooklyn   Bridge,   Manhattan   Bridge  and  Williamsburgh 
Bridges  connect  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan. 
Queensboro  Bridge  connects  Manhattan  and  Queens. 
On  each  of  these  bridges  there  is  accommodation  for  foot 
travel,  wagons,  trolleys  and  elevated  railroad  cars. 

Tunnels. — The  East  River  Tunnel  runs  under  the  East 
River  between  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn.  The  subway  runs 
through  it. 

The  Hudson  Tunnel  runs  under  the  Hudson  River  be- 
tween the  state  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Borough  of  Manhat- 
tan.   It  is  used  by  the  trains  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 

Streets. — The  principal  business  streets  of  Brooklyn  are: 
Fulton  Street,  Flatbush  Avenue,  Myrtle  Avenue  and  Broad- 
way. Hundreds  of  years  ago  there  were  Indian  trails  where 
Fulton  Street  and  Broadway  are  now.  All  these  streets  may 
be  reached  by  transfer  from  the  Graham  Avenue  car. 

Some  of  the  principal  residence  streets  are:  Clinton,  St. 
Mark's,  Lafayette  and  Bedford  Avenue. 

The  Borough  of  Manhattan  is  long  and  narrow,  conse- 
quently the  streets  running  north  and  south  are  very  long  and 
those  running  east  and  west  are  comparatively  short. 

Most  of  the  wholesale  business  of  the  city  is  done  below 
34th  Street ;  the  retail  district  is  north  of  this.  The  principal 
business  streets  are  Broadway,  5th  Avenue  below  59th  Street, 
6th  Avenue,  14th  Street,  23d  Street,  35th  Street  and  42d  Street. 
The  principal  residence  streets  are  5th  Avenue  north  of 
59th  Street,  Riverside  Drive. 

Parks  and  Museums. — The  City  of  New  York  has  pro- 
vided parks  and  museums  for  the  amusement  and  instruction 
of  the  people. 

Battery  Park,  in  lower  Manhattan,  is  so  called  on  account 
of  the  battery  located  there  in  Dutch  and  English  times.  The 
Aquarium  is  in  this  park.  It  contains  fishes  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  some  foreign  countries,  and  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  show  the  conditions  under  which  they  lived  in 


their  native  places..     The  Aquarium  is  open,  free,  every  day 
from  10  to  4. 

The  City  Hall  stands  in  City  Hall  Park.  It  is  an  old  and 
very  beautiful  building.  The  Governor's  Room,  on  the  second 
floor,  has  been  restored  so  as  to  resemble  what  it  was  when 
used  by  the  governors  many  years  ago.  It  contains  some  in- 
teresting furniture  used  by  Washington  and  Jefferson.  It  is 
open  to  the  public.  Outside  the  City  Hall  is  the  statue  of 
Nathan  Hale.  He  was  one  of  Washington's  soldiers  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  He  went  disguised  into  the  British 
lines  to  get  any  information  he  could  that  would  be  useful  to 
the  Americans.  He  was  seized  by  the  British  and  hanged.  The 
statue  shows  him  just  before  his  execution.  His  hands  and 
feet  are  bound  and  a  rope  is  about  his  neck.  On  the  base  are 
carved  his  last  words :  "I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life 
to  give  for  my  country." 

Washington  Square  is  a  small  park  at  8th  Street,  west  of 
Broadway.    Washington  Arch  stands  in  the  center. 

Union  Square,  another  small  park,  begins  at  14th  Street.  It 
contains  a  statue  of  Lincoln,  one  of  Lafayette,  and  one  of 
Washington. 

Madison  Square,  at  23d  Street,  contains  a  statue  of  Ad- 
miral Farragut,  who  led  the  American  ships  to  victory  over 
the  British  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  A  large  monu- 
ment in  Broadway,  at  25th  Street,  marks  the  resting  place  of 
General  Worth,  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  best  known  park  in  Manhattan  is  Central  Park.  The 
most  important  art  museum  in  the  United  States  is  in  Central 
Park.  It  is  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  on  5th  Avenue, 
between  81st  Street  and  83d  Street.  Take  Madison  and  4th 
Avenue  car  at  Williamsburgh  or  at  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Get  off 
at  81st  Street  and  walk  west.  The  5th  Avenue  bus,  starting 
from  Washington  Square,  passes  the  main  entrance.  Admis- 
sion is  charged  on  Mondays  and  Fridays ;  other  days  are  free. 
This  park  also  contains  many  statues  of  famous  men.  There 
is  a  menagerie,  near  the  59th  Street  entrance.  At  59th  Street 
and  5th  Avenue  there  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  General  Sher- 
man. A  Victory  bearing  a  palm  branch  is  leading  the  horse. 
In  McGowan's  Pass,  a  narrow  roadway  through  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  park,  stands  McGowan's  Pass  Tavern,  on  the 
site  of  a  house  built  in  Dutch  times.  Americans  defeated  by 
the  British  took  this  road  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island. 

In  Roger  Morris  Park,  a  small  park  on  Edgecombe  Road 
and  160th  Street,  stands  the  Jumel  Mansion.  Washington 
lived  here  in  the  fall  of  1776.  Various  BrWsh  and  Hessian 
commanders  occupied  the  house  during  the  Revolution.  After 
peace  was  restored,  nearly  all  the  prominent  Americans  of  the 
period  were  at  one  time  or  another  guests  of  the  house.  It  is 
now  as  it  was  when  Washington  was  there.  It  contains  many 
articles  of  furniture,  etc.,  that  he  used.  It  is  open  free  every 
dav  from  9  to  5. 

Riverside  Park  runs  along  the  rocky,  sloping  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  north  from  72d  Street.  Riverside  Drive  is  a  broad 
residence  street  that  runs  along  the  top  of  the  cliffs.  General 
Grant's  tomb  is  at  Riverside  Drive  and  124th  Street.  General 
Grand  commanded  the  Northern  army  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  nation  built  this  tomb  to  honor  his  memory.  His  body  lies 
in  a  bronze  casket.  In  the  rooms  at  each  side  of  the  building 
there  are  flags  and  other  memorials  of  the  great  war.  The 
Grand  Army  man  on  guard  is  very  willing  to  talk  to  children 
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and  give  them  a  little  first  hand  information  about  the  time  of 
the  war. 

The  principal  park  in  Brooklyn  is  Prospect  Park.  It  is 
reached  by  the  Nostrand,  Franklin  and  Tompkins  Avenue  cars 
from  Williamsburg  Bridge,  and  the  Smith  Street,  Flatbush 
Avenue  and  Vanderbilt  Avenue  cars  from  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Memorial  Arch  at  the  main  entrance 
commemorates  those  who  died  for  their  country  during  the 
Civil  War. 

Playgrounds. 

In  open  spaces  under  the  bridges  and  in  some  vacant  lots 
the  city  has  provided  playgrounds  for  children  who  live  in 
crowded  sections  of  the  city  where  it  is  dangerous  to  play  in 
the  streets  because  there  are  so  many  cars,  wagons  and  auto- 
mobiles. These  playgrounds  are  provided  with  swings,  ten- 
nis, croquet,  sand-boxes,  jumping  ropes  and  many  other  things. 
that  give  children  pleasure. 

School    Yards  and    Gymnasiums. 

Many  school  buildings  have  open-air  yards  where  children 
can  play.  Some  of  them  have  playgrounds  on  the  roofs  of 
the  buildings,  above  the  noise  and  dust  of  the  street.  In  some 
of  these,  apparatus  is  provided  for  gymnasium  work. 

In  some  of  the  parks,  gymnasiums  are  provided.  Seward 
Park  in  Hester  street,  Manhattan,  was  the  first  park  in  the 
city  to  be  equipped  with  gymnasium  apparatus.  In  that  park 
are  trapeze  rings,  Indian  clubs,  horizontal  bars,  parallel  bars, 
chest  bars,  horizontal  ladders,  inclined  ladders,  horses,  climb- 
ing ropes  and  poles,  basket  ball  courts  and  a  running  track. 

Public  Baths. 

The  city  provides  bath  houses  for  the  use  of  its  citizens. 
There  are  twenty-one  interior  baths  in  the  city,  twelve  in 
Manhattan  and  one  in  the  Bronx,  seven  in  Brooklyn  and  one 
in  Queens.  Many  of  these  bathhouses  contain  tub  baths  and 
a  few  swimming  pools. 

In  Manhattan  no  charge  whatever  is  made  for  baths,  the 
bathers  furnishing  their  own  soap  and  towels.  In  Brooklyn  a 
charge  of  one  cent  is  made  for  soap,  and  another  for  a  towel, 
and  a  private  room  can  be  had  for  five  cents. 

In  addition  to  these,  thirteen  free  floating  baths  on  river 
fronts  are  maintained,  six  in  Manhattan,  two  in  the  Bronx, 
four  in  Brooklyn  and  one  in  Queens.  These  baths  are  usually 
open  from  the  latter  part  of  June  until  the  second  week  of 
October. 

There  is  a  municipal  bath  at  Coney  Island.  This  building 
is  of  concrete  construction,  three  stories  high.  It  contains 
5,533  lockers  for  men  and  1,294  rooms  for  women.  A  charge 
of  ten  cents  is  made  for  each  person  using  the  bath.  A  large 
number  of  children  and  inmates  of  institutions  are  accom- 
modated free.  The  bathers  must  furnish  their  own  suits.  This 
bath  is  open  from  May  30  to  September  30  each  year. 

CReview  the  Dutch  and  the  English.) 

England  owned  and  ruled  our  country  for  many  vears.  The 
English  king  made  some  laws  which  the  Americans  considered 
unjust.  When  the  English  would  not  repeal  these  laws,  the 
Americans  raised  an  army.  They  gave  the  command  to  Gen- 
eral George  Washington.  They  fought  against  the  English, 
defeated  them  and  drove  them  out.  This  war  is  called  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

The  Americans  did  not  win  all  the  battles  of  the  war.   They 


were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island.  Prospect  Park  was 
the  scene  of  this  battle.  Battle  Pass  tablet,  near  the  public 
playgrounds,  marks  the  spot  where  a  Maryland  regiment  held 
the  British  at  bay,  while  the  American  army  retired. 

The  Brooklyn  Institute  Museum  is  on  Eastern  Parkway. 
It  can  be  reached  by  the  Xostrand  Avenue  car  from  Williams- 
burg Bridge,  the  Flatbush  Avenue  car  from  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
and  the  St.  John's  Place  car  from  the  subway.  It  is  open  free 
every  day  except  Mondays  and  Tuesdays. 

The  Children's  Museum  in  Bedford  Park  is  reached  by  the 
Tompkins  Avenue  cars  and  the  St.  John's  Place  cars.  It  is 
arranged  primarily  for  children.  It  is  open  free  every  day. 
Arrangements  can  be  made  for  classes  to  attend  afternoon  lec- 
tures.    Plato,  the  monkey,  is  one  of  the  principal  attractions. 

Van  Cortland  Park  is  in  the  Bronx  (Broadway  Subway  to 
242d  Street).  Van  Cortland  Manor  was  built  before  the  Revo- 
lution. Washington  visited  there  more  than  once.  The  house 
is  kept  almost  as  it  was  in  Washington's  time. 

The  British  held  New  York  during  the  Revolution.  When 
they  were  defeated,  New  York  was  the  last  city  they  gave  up. 
Washington  slept  at  Van  Cortland  Manor  the  night  before  he 
entered  New  York  to  take  possession  of  it  for  the  Americans. 
Many  memorials  of  him  are  preserved.  The  furnishings  are 
of  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  The  kitchen  is  particularly  in- 
teresting. This  house  is  open  to  the  public  free  except  on 
Sundays  and  Thursdays. 

Bronx  Park  has  many  attractions.  There  is  an  historical 
museum  in  the  Lorillard  Mansion.  All  kinds  of  plants  may  be 
seen  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  and  all  kinds  of  animals  in  the 
Zoological  Park.  Admittance  to  the  Zoological  Park  is  free 
every  day  except  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  Bronx  Park  may 
be  reached  by  subway  to  182d  Street. 

The  largest  park  in  the  city,  Pelham  Bay  Park,  is  in  the 
Bronx.  It  is  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  city,  bordering  on 
Long  Island  Sound.  It  has  great  natural  beauty.  Its  trees 
are  hundreds  of  years  old  and  the  many  brooks  and  indenta- 
tions of  the  Sound  add  to  its  picturesque  scenery. 

Forest  Park  is  the  largest  park  in  Queens.  It  is,  like  Pel- 
ham  Bay  Park,  a  tract  of  much  natural  beauty.  From  the  high 
points  extensive  views  may  be  had  of  the  surrounding  country 
and  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

King  Park,  a  small  park  in  Jamaica,  Queens,  contains  a 
very  old  house,  the  King  Mansion,  used  as  a  museum. 

Silver  Lake  Park  is  the  largest  park  in  Richmond.  The 
Billopp  House  in  Tottenville  is  Richmond's  oldest  house.  In  it 
some  American  and  British  leaders  met  for  a  conference  after 
the  battle  of  Long  Island. 

Population. — There  are  over  4,900,000  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  in  New  York  City.  That  is  because  it  is  a  great 
commercial  and  industrial  center. 

All  kinds  of  things  are  made  in  New  York.  People  come 
from  all  over  the  United  States  to  buy  our  goods.  People 
come  from  all  over  the  world  to  work  in  our  shops  and  fac- 
tories. 

Transportation. — People  travel  from  their  homes  to  their 
work  in  different  ways.  Trolley  cars,  trains,  elevated  rail- 
roads, subways,  ferries  and  automobiles  are  some  of  the  means 
used.  Cars  cross  the  river  on  bridges.  The  subway  runs 
through  the  tunnel  under  the  river. 

(Continued  on  page  80.) 
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(Continued  from   February,    1916.) 

The  United  States  is  in  the  central  part  of  North  America. 
It  is  bounded  by  Canada  on  the  north ;  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
the  east ;  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south ;  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west.  It  is  in  the  North  Temperate  Zone. 
Mountains. — The  Rocky  Mountains  cross  the  United 
States  in  the  West  and  the  Appalachian  Mountains  in  the  East. 
Rivers  and  Cities. — The  central  part  of  the  United  States 
is  drained  by  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries.  The 
Mississippi  flows  southward  through  the  central  part  of  the 
United  States  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  New  Orleans  is  near 
its  mouth.  The  Missouri  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
flows  southeast,  into  the  Mississippi.  St.  Louis  is  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi.  The  Ohio  rises  in  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  and  flows  west  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  Rio  Grande  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  flows 
Southeast  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  flows  along  the  border 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

San  Francisco  is  the  most  important  city  on  the  west  coast. 
It  is  a  port  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan, 
is  the  second  largest  city  in  the  United  States.  Philadelphia 
is  an  important  city  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  was  in  Phila- 
delphia that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed. 
Boston,  another  important  coast  city,  north  of  New  York,  was 
the  scene  of  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution. 

Government. — Our  country  is  a  republic.  Citizens  vote  to 
elect  a  president,  and  a  body  of  men  called  a  Congress,  who 
make  laws  for  the  country.  The  President  and  Congress  meet 
in  the  city  of  Washington  which  is  the  capital  of  the  United 
States.    President  Wilson  is  in  office  now. 

Mexico  is  a  republic  south  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
partly  in  the  North  Temperate,  and  partly  in  the  Torrid  Zone. 
Its  bordering  waters  are  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  Rio  Grande  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

Brazil  is  the  largest  country  of  South  America.  The 
larger  part  of  it  is  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  is  crossed  by  the 
Equator  and  the.  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  southern  part  is 
in  the  South  Temperate  Zone.  It  is  drained  by  the  Amazon, 
which  flows  east  and  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Argentina  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  South  America. 
It  is  nearly  all  in  the  South  Temperate  Zone.  A  small  portion 
of  the  northern  part  is  in  the  Torrid  Zone.  The  Atlantic 
Ocean  borders  it  on  the  east,  and  the  Andes  Mountains  sepa- 
rate it  from  Chile  on  the  west.  The  Plata  River,  formed  by 
the  joining  of  two  other  rivers,  flows  southeast  through 
Argentina  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Chili  is  a  long,  narrow  country  west  of  Argentina  and 
bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  northern  part  is  in  the 
Torrid  Zone.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  The 
larger  part  is  in  the  South  Temperate  Zone.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Andes.  The  Strait  of  Magellan,  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  is  in  the  southern  part. 

Magellan   was  the  first  white  man   to  pass   through   this 
strait  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.     His  ships  were 
the  first  to  circumnavigate  the  earth. 
Review  the  definition  of  strait. 


England. 
We  can  go  on  board  a  great  passenger  ship  in  New  York 
and  sail  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  England.     England  is 
in  the  British  Isles,  in  the  western  part  of  Europe. 

It  was  from  England  that  many  of  the  first  settlers  of  our 
country  came.  The  Pilgrims  who  celebrated  the  first  Thanks- 
giving Day  were  English  people.  It  was  the  English  who 
captured  New  Amsterdam  and  named  it  New  York.  It  was 
against  the  English,  that  the  Americans  commanded  by  George 
Washington  fought  during  the  Revolution.  Americans  and 
English  have  been  good  friends  now  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years. 

London  is  the  capital  of  England.  It  is  very  large  and  old. 
Hundreds  of  years  before  Columbus  discovered  America,  Lon- 
done  was  a  city.  Once  upon  a  time  when  the  people  of  Den- 
mark were  at  war  with  England,  the  Danes  captured  London 
and  burned  it.  At  that  time  King  Alfred  ruled  England.  He 
was  a  great  soldier  and  he  conquered  the  Danes  and  drove 
them  out  of  his  country. 

(Take    the    following    stories    during    the    composition 
periods.) 

The  Harper. 
King  Alfred  made  up  his  mind  to  free  his  country  from 
the  Danes.     He  disguised  himself  as  a  minstrel.     He  went  to 
the  Danish  camp.     The  Danes  asked  him  to  play  for  them. 
He  wandered  from  one  group  to  another  playing  his  harp,  and 
singing  their  favorite  songs.     Between  times  he  listened  to 
their  talk.     He  saw  all  that  was  in  the  camp  and  heard  the 
plans  of  the  Danes  for  conquering  all  England.     At  night  he 
slipped  away  and  went  back  to  his  own  people. 
The  King  and  the  Cakes. 
King  Alfred  fought  a  great  battle  against  the  Danes.   They 
defeated  him.     He  disguised  himself  and   escaped   after  the 
battle.    He  came  to  a  hut  in  the  forest.    He  got  permission  to 
rest  there. 

The  woman  of  the  house  was  making  cakes.  She  said, 
"Watch  the  cakes  and  do  not  let  them  burn."  The  king  was 
thinking  of  the  battle.  He  forgot  the  cakes  and  they  were 
burned.  The  woman  was  very  angry.  She  said,  "You  will 
be  ready  enough  to  eat  the  cakes,  but  you  will  not  help  to  bake 
them.    You  are  a  lazy  fellow.    Be  off." 

Just  then  her  husband  came  in.  He  recognized  King 
Alfred,  and  knelt  to  kiss  his  hand.  The  wife  was  frightened. 
She  thought  the  king  would  surely  punish  her  for  speaking 
so  unkindly.  But  Alfred  was  a  gentle  king.  He  forgave  her 
for  her  rough  speech,  and  when  the  cakes  were  ready  he  ate 
his  share. 

Time  and  the  King. 
When  Alfred  was  king  of  England  there  were  no  clocks. 
The  king  was  a  busy  man  and  he  wanted  to  measure  time.  He 
had  six  large  candles  made.  Each  candle  burned  four  hours. 
He  divided  each  into  twelve  spaces,  and  each  space  burned 
twenty  minutes.  He  inclosed  the  candles  in  cases  made  of 
horn  to  keep  them  from  draughts.  These  were  the  first 
lanterns  used  in  England. 

Alfred  the  Great. 
King  Alfred  was  not  only  a  great  soldier,  but  also  a  great 
scholar.     He  wrote  books.     He  began  a  history,  and  a  geo- 
graphy.    He  had  schools  built,  and  he  encouraged  his  people 
to  study. 
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He  began  to  build  ships  and  form  a  navy.  He  built  forts 
along  the  coast  to  keep  the  Danes  from  coming  again  to 
England. 

He  made  just  laws  and  enforced  them.  He  is  the  only  one 
of  the  English  kings  who  is  always  called  the  Great. 

France. 

We  can  sail  from  England  across  a  narrow  strait  to  France. 

France  is  a  very  beautiful  country  in  the  western  part  of 
Europe.  It  is  partly  bounded  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  the 
west  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  the  south.  It  is  separated 
from  Spain  by  a  mountain  range  on  the  southwest. 

A  Roman  named  Julius  Caesar  conquered  this  country 
more  than  1900  years  ago.  It  was  called  Gaul  then.  The 
Romans  owned  it  for  hundreds  of  years.  Then  a  chief  named 
Qovis  defeated  them.  He  was  crowned  king  and  he  made 
Paris  his  capital.  Paris  is  still  the  capital,  but  France  has  no 
king  now.    It  has  a  president. 

Charlemagne. 

About  a  hundred  years  before  Alfred  ruled  in  England, 
there  was  a  great  king  in  France  named  Charlemagne.  He 
conquered  and  ruled  the  countries  now  called  Germany, 
Switzerlam  and  Italy.  He  tried  to  conquer  Spain,  but  was 
defeated,  and  his  favorite  nephew,  Roland,  was  killed. 

Charlemagne  ruled  his  people  wisely.  He  made  good  laws, 
built  schools,  and  encouraged  education.  He  also  built  beauti- 
ful churches,  which  are  in  use  even  at  the  present  day. 

General  Lafayette,  Washington's  friend,  who  helped  us  in 
the  Revolution,  was  a  Frenchman. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  which  stands  on  Bedloe's  Island  in 
Upper  Xew  York  Bay  was  a  present  from  France  to  the 
United  States. 

Spain  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Europe.  Some  of  its 
bordering  waters  are  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  southwest  of  France.  There 
is  a  high  mountain  range  along  the  border. 

It  was  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  who  gave  Columbus  ships 
and  money  to  make  his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  That 
was  more  than  four  hundred  years  ago. 

Germany  lies  to  the  east  of  France,  in  the  central  part  of 
Europe.  It  was  once  part  of  Charlemagne's  empire.  The 
Germans  call  him  Karl. 

The  western  part  of  Germany  is  drained  by  the  Rhine 
River.  The  Rhine  rises  in  the  Alps,  flows  north  through 
Germany,  and  enters  the  North  Sea. 

The  capital  of  Germany  is  Berlin. 

Many  German  people  have  settled  in  the  United  States. 

Austria  and  Hungary  are  two  countries  under  one  gov- 
ernment. They  are  southeast  of  Germany.  The  Danube 
River  passes  through  Austria-Hungary  southeast,  on  its  way 
to  the  Black  Sea. 

Russia  is  the  largest  country  in  Europe.  It  is  in  the  eastern 
part.  It  is  nearly  all  in  the  North  Temperate  Zone.  A  small 
portion  of  the  northern  part  is  in  the  North  Frigid  Zone.  It  is 
crossed  by  the  Arctic  Circle.  Its  bordering  waters  are  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  Caspian  and  Black  Seas.  Its  principal  moun- 
tain ranges  are  the  Ural  and  Caucasus.  It  is  partly  drained 
by  the  Volga,  which  flows  southeast  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Petrograd  is  the  capital. 

Italy  is  the  boot-shaped  country  in  the  southern  part  of 
Europe.    It  is  a  peninsula.    Rome  is  the  capital. 


Julius  Caesar. — At  one  time  Rome  was  the  most  important 
city  in  the  world.  A  great  Roman  general  named  Julius 
Caesar  commanded  the  Roman  armies.  He  conquered  the 
countries  that  are  now  called  Germany,  France,  and  England. 
\\  hile  he  was  in  France,  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  war.  He 
wrote  it  in  Latin.  It  was  so  interesting,  that  it  is  still  being 
read,  although  it  was  written  more  than  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  years  ago. 

Famous  Italians. — Columbus  was  another  great  Italian. 
He  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  discovered  the  New  World. 
At  the  present  time  many  people  come  from  Italy  to  make 
their  homes  in  the  United  States. 

Egypt  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Africa.  The  Red  Sea 
is  east,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  north  of  it.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Nile,  which  rises  in  Central  Africa,  flows  north  through 
Egypt  and  enters  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Cairo  is  an  impor- 
tant city  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 

India. — From  Cairo  we  can  sail  down  the  Nile  to  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  Then  pass  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Arabian 
Sea,  to  India.  India  is  a  peninsula  in  the  southern  part  of 
Asia.  Its  bordering  waters  are  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  The  Himalaya  mountains  are  on  the  northeastern 
boundary.  Calcutta  is  the  principal  city.  Vasco  da  Gama 
made  the  first  journey  by  water  to  India.  He  sailed  from 
Europe,  south  through  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  around  southern 
Africa,  past  Madagascar,  and  northeast  through  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  India.  That  was  about  the  same  time  that  Columbus 
was  sailing  west  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  New  World. 

The  Chinese  Republic  is  northeast  of  India.  The  Yangtze 
is  one  of  its  principal  rivers.  It  flows  east  into  the  China  Sea. 
Pekin  is  the  capital.    Hongkong  is  an  important  coast  city. 

Marco  Polo. — Many  years  ago  Marco  Polo,  a  famous 
Italian  traveler  made  a  journey  to  Asia.  He  wrote  a  book 
about  his  travel  when  he  returned.  The  people  of  Europe  at 
that  time  knew  very  little  about  Asia.  They  did  not  believe 
the  things  Polo  wrote  in  his  book. 

Marco  Polo  was  the  first  European  to  visit  China.  He  was 
there  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  Columbus  was  born. 

China  is  a  very  thickly  populated  country.  Many  Chinese 
emigrate  to  other  lands.  Numbers  of  them  come  to  the  United 
States.  The  Chinese  invented  many  things  that  were  not 
known  in  Europe  until  years  later.  They  invented  the  com- 
pass. Before  the  Europeans  knew  of  this,  their  ships  could  not 
go  out  of  sight  of  land.  After  they  received  the  compass  from 
the  Chinese,  they  could  sail  far  out  to  sea.  They  could  always 
find  their  way  back  by  using  the  compass  to  find  direction. 
Columbus  would  not  have  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  to  the 
New  World  without  the  compass  to  guide  him. 

The  Chinese  also  invented  printing.  Before  printing  was 
used  in  Europe  all  the  books  had  to  be  written  by  hand.  There 
were  not  very  many  books.  After  printing  began  to  be  used, 
there  were  more  books,  and  people  became  interested  in  other 
peoples  and  countries  besides  their  own.  Then  they  began  to 
travel.     This  led  to  discovery  and  exploration  of  new  lands. 

The  Chinese  invented  gunpowder.  When  the  Europeans 
began  to  use  it,  they  were  no  longer  afraid  of  the  savage 
people  in  the  new  lands.  In  this  way  gunpowder  was  a  help 
to  exploration  and  discovery. 

East  of  China  is  the  Japanese  Empire.  It  is  a  collection 
of  islands  bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  its  branches. 
Tokio  is  the  capital.     Marco  Polo  visited  Japan. 
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(Continued  from  February,  1916.) 
Canada. 

Location. — Canada  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. It  is  crossed  by  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  northern  part 
is  in  the  Frigid,  and  the  remainder  in  the  North  Temperate 
Zone. 

Bordering  Waters. — Pacific  Ocean,  Arctic  Ocean,  Baffin 
Bay,  Davis  Strait,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Great  Lakes. 

Bordering  Countries. — The  United  States  on  the  south; 
Alaska  on  the  northwest. 

Surface. — Canada  is  a  plain  bordered  on  the  west  by  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Drainage. — The  St.  Lawrence  drains  eastern  Canada,  and 
flows  northeast  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  Nelson  flows  northeast  into  Hudson  Bay.  The 
Mackenzie  flows  north  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Important  Cities. — Quebec,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  is 
the  oldest  city  in  Canada.  It  was  founded  by  a  Frenchman 
named  Champlain.  At  one  time  France  owned  Canada ;  but 
the  French  were  defeated  by  the  English  at  a  battle  outside 
Quebec,  and  England  has  owned  Canada  ever  since.  Quebec 
is  built  on  a  high  rock,  and  is  strongly  fortified. 

Montreal,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  south  of  Quebec,  is  the 
largest  city  in  Canada.  It  is  a  commercial,  railroad  and  ship- 
ping center. 

Climate. — The  interior  of  Canada  has  great  extremes  of 
climate ;  warm  summers  and  very  severe  winters. 

Industries. — Mining,  trapping,  lumbering  and  farming  are 
the  principal  industries. 

Products. — Silver,  gold,  coal,  furs,  lumber,  wheat. 

People. — Most  of  the  people  of  Canada  are  of  the  white 
race.  French  is  spoken  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  by 
the  descendants  of  the  French  who  settled  it.  English  is  the 
language  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

There  are  many  Indians,  representatives  of  the  red  race, 
in  the  forests  of  the  North  and  West. 

Government. — Canada  is  part  of  the  British  empire.  The 
country  is  divided  into  provinces  like  our  states.  Each 
province  has  a  governor,  and  a  governor  general  is  appointed 
by  the  King  of  England. 

Mexico. 

Location. — Mexico  is  south  of  the  United  States.  Its 
bordering  waters  are  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. It  is  crossed  by  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  The  northern  part 
is  in  the  North  Temperate  Zone,  and  the  rest  in  the  Torrid 
Zone. 

Surface. — Its  surface  is  mountainous,  a  continuation  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  system. 

Rivers. — The  Rio  Grande  rises  in  the  United  States,  flows 
southeast,  along  the  border  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Climate. — Mexico  is  warm.  The  highlands  are  the  only 
cool  portions  of  the  country.  In  some  parts  there  is  very  little 
rain. 

Cities. — The  City  of  Mexico  on  a  plateau  in  the  central 
part  is  the  capital.  It  was  a  city  hundreds  of  years  ago,  when 
Cortez  conquered  it,  and  took  possession  of  Mexico  for  Spain. 

Industries. — Agriculture  and  mining. 

Products. — Coffee,  sugar,  bananas,  silver. 


Government. — Mexico  is  a  republic. 

People. — The  people  are  of  the  white  and  red  races.  The 
whites  are  descendants  of  the  Spaniards  who  conquered  the 
country  and  ruled  it  for  many  years.  The  red  people  are  the 
descendents  of  the  Indians  who  were  conquered. 

Central  America. 

Central  America  is  the  name  given  to  the  group  of  small 
countries  southeast  of  Mexico.  The  countries  are :  Guatemala, 
British  Honduras,  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Panama. 

British  Honduras  belongs  to  England.  All  the  other  coun- 
tries are  republics. 

The  surface  is  mountainous. 

The  climate  is  generally  warm. 

Bananas  are  the  principal  export  to  the  United  States. 

Panama. 

Panama  is  the  country  of  Central  America  that  is  of  most 
interest  to  us.  It  is  located  upon  the  isthmus  which  connects 
North  and  South  America. 

(Recall  definition  of  isthmus.) 

The  United  States  leased  from  the  republic  of  Panama  a 
strip  of  land  ten  miles  wide,  upon  which  to  build  the  Panama 
Canal.  This  strip  is  called  the  Canal  Zone,  and  is  ruled  by  a 
governor  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States. 

Location. — The  United  States  is  in  the  central  part  of 
North  America.  It  is  in  the  North  Temperate  Zone.  It  ex- 
tends from  25  degrees  to  47  degrees  north  latitude,  and  from 
66  degrees  to  126  degrees  wrest  longitude. 

Size. — The  United  States  is  a  little  smaller  than  Europe.  It 
is  about  3,000  miles  across  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Bordering  Waters. — Atlantic  Ocean,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  Great  Lakes. 

Bordering  Countries.— Canada  on  the  north,  Mexico  on 
the  southwest. 

Surface. — The  Great  Central  Plain  has  the  Rock}-  Moun- 
tain Highland  on  the  west,  and  the  Appalachian  Highland  on 
the  east.  There  is  a  narrow  coast  plain  bordering  on  the 
Pacific,  and  a  wider  coast  plain,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and 
the   Gulf  of   Mexico. 

The  principal  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Hihgland  are 
the  Coast  Range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  principal  ranges  of  the  Appalachian  Highland  are  the 
Catskills,  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

Drainage. — The  Mississippi-Missouri  drains  the  Central 
Plain.  The  Ohio,  the  Arkansas  and  the  Red  rivers  are  im- 
portant tributaries. 

The  Rio  Grande,  the  Columbia  and  the  Colorado,  flow  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Highland.  The  Rio  Grande  flows  south- 
east into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Columbia  flows  west  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Colorado  flows  west  and  south  into 
the  Gulf  of  California. 

The  Hudson,  the  Connecticut,  the  Delaware  and  the  Poto- 
mac flow  from  the  Appalachian  Highland.  The  Hudson  flows 
south  into  New  York  Bay.    New  York  City  is  at  its  mouth. 

The  Connecticut  flows  south  into  New  York  Bay. 

The  Delaware  flows  south  into  Delaware  Bay.  Philadel- 
phia is  at  its  mouth. 

The  Potomac  flows  southeast  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  Wash- 
ington is  the  most  important  city  on  its  banks. 
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Climate. — In  the  interior  there  are  extremes  of  climate, 
cold  winters  and  hot  summers.  The  winters  are  very  severe 
in  the  northwest.  The  southern  part  of  the  United  States  is 
warm.     The  west  coast  has  a  milder  climate  than  the  east. 

Cities. — New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore  and 
Savannah  are  important  Atlantic  coast  ports.  New  Orleans 
and  Galveston  are  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  San  Francisco 
and  Seattle  are  important  Pacific  coast  ports.  Minneapolis  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  St.  Louis  at  the  junction  of  the  Missouri 
with  the  Mississippi,  are  river  ports;  Chicago  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan, the  second  largest  city  in  the  country ;  Detroit,  Cleveland 
and  Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie,  are  lake  ports. 

Washington  on  the  Potomac  is  the  capital. 

Industries. — All  kinds  of  industries  are  carried  on  in  the 
United  States,  manufacturing,  farming,  mining,  fishing,  lum- 
bering, stock  raising,  dairying. 

The  northeastern  is  the  manufacturing  section.  The  high- 
lands, eastern  and  western,  are  the  mining  and  lumbering  sec- 
tions.    Agricultural  industries  are  carried  on  in  the  plains. 

Products. — Coal,  iron  and  oil  come  from  the  Appalachian 
Highland.  Silver,  gold,  copper  and  lead  are  found  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Highland. 

Cattle,  sheep  and  horses  are  raised  in  the  Great  Plain. 

Pine  and  spruce  forests  are  found  in  the  region  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  Other  forests  are  found  in  the  southern  coast  plains, 
and  in  the  Appalachian  and  Rocky  Highlands. 

Wheat,  cotton,  sugar  and  corn  are  raised  in  the  Central 
Plain. 

Population. — The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1910 
was  93,500,000. 

Most  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  belong  to  the  white 
race.  The  Indians,  who  belong  to  the  red  race,  were  the  first 
owners  of  our  country.  Spaniards  took  possession  of  Florida 
about  twenty  years  after  Columbus  discovered  the  New 
World.  In  1607  the  English  began  to  make  settlements.  Their 
first  settlement  was  made  at  Jamestown,  Ya.  In  1619  the  first 
representatives  of  the  black  race  in  our  country  were  brought 
here  to  be  sold  as  slaves  in  Virginia.  Most  of  the  negroes  we 
see  at  the  present  time  are  descendants  of  slaves.  There  are 
not  many  Indians  left.  Most  of  them  live  on  reservations  in 
the  West. 

States. — There  are  forty-eight  states  in  the  Union.  They 
may  be  divided  into  five  groups  according  to  location.  They 
are:  North  Atlantic.  South  Atlantic,  South  Central,  North 
Central,  Western.  (These  groups  may  be  located  on  the  map, 
but  only  in  a  general  way.  Do  not  emphasize  the  boundaries 
of  the  different  groups.) 

Some  of  the  most  important  states  of  the  North  Atlantic 
group  are:  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Massachusetts  has  a  long  and  irregular  coast  line  border- 
ing on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  western  part  is  elevated  ;  it 
slopes  east  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Connecticut  River 
flows  south  through  Massachusetts,  intot  Connecticut,  on  its 
way  to  Long  Island  Sound.  There  are  many  small  rivers  all 
through  the  state  that  furnish  water  power  to  the  numerous 
factories.  The  most  important  manufactures  are  boots  and 
shoes,  cotton  goods,  woolen  goods.  Granite  is  the  leading 
mineral.  Fishing  fleets  go  out  form  all  the  towns  along  the 
coast. 


Boston,  on  Boston  Harbor,  is  one  of  the  leading  ports  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  Bunker  Hill  in  Boston  is  the  scene  of  a 
great  battle  of  the  Revolution.  In  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  is 
Harvard  University,  the  oldest  and  most  famous  seat  of  learn- 
ing in  the  United  States. 

It  was  the  Pilgrims  who  made  the  first  settlement  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1620.  They  landed  at  Plymouth.  They  came  from 
England  to  find  a  country  where  they  could  worship  God  in 
their  own  way. 

New  Yorlc  State  touches  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  south- 
east. It  is  also  bordered  by  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Lake 
Erie,  Lake  Ontario,  St.  Lawrence  River,  Canada,  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

It  is  part  of  the  Appalachian  Highland.  The  principal 
ranges  in  New  York  State  are  the  Adirondacks  and  the 
Catskills. 

The  Hudson  is  the  principal  river.  It  rises  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks, flows  south  through  New  York  State  into  the  New 
York  Bay.  The  St.  Lawrence  flows  along  part  of  the  northern 
boundary,  between  New  York  and  Canada. 

New  York  is  the  foremost  manufacturing  state  in  the 
Union.  It  is  also  prominent  in  dairy  fanning  and  truck 
gardening. 

New  York  City  is  the  largest  city  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. It  is  situated  on  New  York  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  River.  Its  population  is  about  4,900,000,  among 
which  are  representatives  of  every  country  in  the  world. 

New  York  City  is  the  money  market  of  the  United  States. 

Buffalo  on  Lake  Frie  is  connected  with  the  Hudson  River 
by  the  Erie  Canal.  It  is  a  manufacturing  city  and  grain 
market. 

New  Jersey  is  east  of  Pennsylvania.  The  northern  portion 
of  the  state  is  west  of  New  York  City,  on  the  other  side  of 
New  York  Bay  and  the  Hudson,  or  North  River. 

The  greater  part  of  the  state  is  low  land. 

The  Delaware  River  flows  along  the  western  boundary  be- 
tween New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  Hudson  touches  it 
on  the  northeast.  The  Jersey  bank  of  the  Hudson  consists  of 
a  wall  of  high  cliffs  called  the  Palisades. 

Refined  copper,  silk  and  pottery  are  the  principal  products. 

Newark,  the  most  important  city,  is  a  manufacturing 
center. 

Jersey  City  and  Hoboken,  on  New  York  Bay,  are  railroad 
and  steamship  terminals.  The  Hamburg  American  and  North 
German  Lloyd  lines  of  transatlantic  steamers  in  normal  times 
are  the  most  important.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  enters 
New  York  City  through  tunnels  under  the  river. 

Pennsylvania  is  south  of  New  York  State  and  west  of 
New  Jersey.    The  northwestern  portion  touches  Lake  Erie. 

The  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  state  are  mountain- 
ous. The  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  extend  across  it  from  the 
south   to  the  northeast. 

The  western  portion  of  the  state  is  drained  by  the  Ohio 
River. 

The  most  important  products  are  coal,  iron  and  steel. 

Philadelphia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  is  an  im- 
portant port.  It  is  a  city  of  great  historic  interest.  It  was 
founded  by  William  Penn.  More  than  a  hundred  years  after 
that  it  was  the  home  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  signed  there. 
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(Continued  from  February,  1916.) 

CONNECTICUT  (Conn.). — Connecticut  is  bordered  by 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Long  Island 
Sound.  The  Connecticut  River  flows  south  across  the  state 
into  Long  Island  Sound. 

NEW  YORK  (N.  Y.)—  New  York  State  touches  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  southeast.  It  is  also  bordered  by  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Ontario,  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  Canada,  Lake  Champlain,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut.  It  is  part  of  the  Appalachian  highland. 
The  principal  ranges  in  New  York  State  are  the  Adirondacks 
and  the  Catskills. 

The  Hudson  is  the  principal  river.  It  is  so  named  in  honor 
of  Henry  Hudson  who  discovered  it  in  1609.  It  rises  in  the 
Adirondacks  flows  south  through  New  York  State  into  New 
York  Bay.  The  St.  Lawrence  flows  along  part  of  the  northern 
boundary,  between  New  York  and  Canada. 

New  York  is  the  foremost  manufacturing  state  in  the 
Union.  It  is  also  prominent  in  dairy  farming  and  truck  gar- 
dening. 

New  York  City  is  the  largest  city  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. It  is  situated  on  New  York  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  River.  Its  population  is  about  4,900,000,  among  which 
are  representatives  of  every  country  in  the  world.  New  York 
City  is  the  money  market  of  the  United  States. 

Buffalo,  on  Lake  Erie,  is  connected  with  the  Hudson  River 
by  the  Erie  Canal.    It  is  a  manufacturing  city  and  grain  market. 

Albany,  on  the  Hudson,  about  a  hundred  miles  from  its 
mouth,  is  the  capital  of  the  state. 

NEW  JERSEY  (N.  Y.).— New  Jersey  is  east  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  northern  portion  of  the  state  is  west  of  New 
York  City,  on  the  other  side  of  New  York  Bay  and  the  Hud- 
son, or  North  River.    The  greater  part  of  the  state  is  low  land. 

The  Delaware  River  flows  along  the  western  boundary 
between  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  Hudson  touches  it  on 
the  northeast.  The  Jersey  bank  of  the  Hudson  consists  of  a 
wall  of  high  cliffs  called  the  Palisades. 

Refined  copper,  silk,  and  pottery  are  the  principal  products. 

Newark,  the  most  important  city,  is  a  manufacturing  cen- 
ter. Jersey  City  and  Hoboken,  on  New  York  Bay,  are  railroad 
and  steamship  terminals.  (The  Hamburg  American  and  North 
German  Lloyd  lines  of  transatlantic  steamers  are  the  most 
important).  The  Pennsylvania  railroad  enters  New  York  City 
through  tunnels  under  the  river. 

PENNSYLVANIA  (Penn.  or  Pa.).— Pennsylvania  is 
south  of  New  York  State,  and  west  of  New  Jersey.  The  north- 
western portion  touches  Lake  Erie.  The  central  and  southern 
parts  of  the  state  are  mountainous.  The  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains extend  across  it  from  the  south  to  the  northeast. 

The  Delaware  flows  south  along  the  border  between  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  into  Delaware  Bay. 
The  Ohio,  formed  by  the  joining  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monon- 
gahela  rivers,  drains  the  western  part  of  the  state  and  flow-s 
west  to  join  the  Mississippi. 

The  most  important  products  are  petroleum,  coal,  iron  and 
steel. 

Philadelphia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  is  an  impor- 
tant port.  It  is  a  city  of  great  historical  interest.  It  was 
founded  by  William  Penn.     More  than  a  hundred  years  after 


that  it  was  the  home  of  Benjamin  Franklin.    The  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  signed  there. 

Pittsburgh,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio,  Allegheny  and 
Monongahela  rivers  is  the  center  of  the  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures in  the  United  States. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES.— The  South  Atlantic 
States  are :  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida. 

Location. — They  are  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Surface. — The  Appalachian  highland  crosses  the  western 
part  of  all  the  states  except  Florida  and  Delaware  which  are 
low  lying.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Plain  is  wider  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States  than  in  the  North. 

Coastline. — The  coastline  is  regular  and  there  are  few  good 
harbors.  West  Virginia  is  the  only  state  of  this  group  that 
has  no  coastline.  Florida  has  the  greatest  extent  of  coastline. 
It  is  a  peninsula.  It  is  bordered  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Flor- 
ida Strait  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Recall  definition:  A 
peninsula  is  a  portion  of  land  almost  surrounded  by  water. 

Rivers. — Most  of  the  rivers  of  the  South  Atlantic  States 
flow  toward  the  southeast.  Those  that  rise  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Appalachian  highland  flow  toward  the  west. 

The  Potomac  flows  north  and  then  southeast  between  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  Washington  is  the 
most  important  city  on  the  Potomac. 

DELAWARE  (Del.).— Delaware  is  east  of  Maryland.  It 
is  bounded  by  Delaware  Bay,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania. 

MARYLAND  (Md.).— Maryland  is  south  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.    It  is  deeply  indented  by  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  cross  it  in  the  west. 

The  Patomac  River  flows  along  the  western  boundary,  be- 
tween Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Some  important  products  are  oysters,  vegetables  and  fruit. 
Canning  is  an  important  industry. 

Baltimore  is  the  chief  city.  It  is  the  nearest  seaport  to 
Chicago.  As  Baltimore  and  Chicago  are  both  railroad  centers, 
many  products  of  the  Central  Plain  are  shipped  to  foreign  coun- 
tries on  steamship  lines  running  from  Baltimore. 

It  was  in  Baltimore  that  Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner." 

Maryland  was  settled  by  Lord  Baltimore,  who  founded  the 
colony  as  a  place  where  Catholics  might  find  freedom  of  wor- 
ship. It  was  called  Maryland  in  honor  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
queen  of  Charles  II. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  (D.  C.).— The  District  of 
Columbia  is  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac  River.  It  is 
not  a  state.     It  is  governed  by  Congress. 

Washington,  the  national  capital,  is  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia. It  is  a  beautiful  city.  It  contains  the  Capitol,  a  large 
building  in  which  Congress  meets  ;  and  the  White  House,  the 
residence  of  the  President. 

VIRGINIA  (Va.). — Virginia  is  south  of  Maryland 

The  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  traverse  the  western  part  of 
the  state. 

The  Potomac  River  flows  from  the  mountains,  southeast, 
along  the  boundary  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  into  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 
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Lumbering  and  mining  are  extensively  carried  on.  Tobac- 
co is  one  of  the  leading  products.  It  was  in  order  to  find  labor- 
ers for  the  tobacco  plantations  that  the  early  settlers  bought 
negro  slaves.  They  were  brought  to  Jamestown  by  a  Dutch 
ship  in  1619. 

Richmond,  on  the  James  River,  is  the  capital.  Norfolk,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  James,  is  the  principal  port. 

Virginia  was  the  first  of  the  states  to  be  settled  by  English 
people.  Captain  John  Smith  settled  at  Jamestown,  on  the 
James  River,  in  1607.  The  town  and  river  were  so  named  in 
honor  of  James  I.,  King  of  England.  The  ruins  of  the  town 
may  still  be  seen. 

George  Washington  was  born  and  lived  in  Virginia.  His 
house  and  tomb  may  be  seen  at  Mount  Vernon,  near  Washing- 
ton. Thomas  Jefferson,  our  second  president,  was  also  a 
native  of  Virginia. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  (W.  Va.).— West  Virginia  is  west  of 
old  Virginia,  and  was  once  part  of  it.  The  northern  part 
touches  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  (N.  C.).— North  Carolina  is  south 
of  Virginia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  on  the  South  by  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  cross  it  in  the  west. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  (S.  C.).— South  Carolina  is 
bounded  by  North  Carolina,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Georgia. 

GEORGIA  (Ga.).— Most  of  Georgia  is  low  lying.  Its 
coastline  is  irregular  but  it  has  only  one  good  harbor,  that  of 
Savannah. 

Savannah  is  the  chief  port. 

Cotton,  lumber,  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine  arc  the  chief 
products. 

FLORIDA  (Fla.).— Florida  is  south  of  Georgia.  It  is  a 
peninsula,  and  has  a  very  long  coastline,  bordered  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  Florida  Strait  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  a 
low  lying  state :  part  of  it  is  swampy. 

Fruit,   vegetables  and  lumber  are  the  principal   products. 

Florida  was  discovered  by  Ponce  de  Leon  and  was  settled 
bv  Spain.  St.  Augustine  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the 
United  States. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES.— These 
two  groups  of  states  occupy  the  central  plain  of  the  I'nitcd 
States,  which  is  also  called  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Recall  defi- 
nition :    A  valley  is  low  land  between  hills  or  mountains. 

This  valley  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Appalachian 
Highland  and  on  the  west  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Highland. 
The  Mississippi  flows  south  through  the  valley  and  enters  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES.— The  South  Central  States 
are:  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma. 

Location. — This  group  occupies  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Great  Central  Plain. 

Surface. — It  is  low  lying.  It  slopes  down  toward  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Coastline. — Four  of  the  states,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ar- 
kansas and  Oklahoma  are  inland.  Four  others,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana  and  Texas  have  a  coastline  bordering  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Rivers. — The  Mississippi  is  the  principal  river.  It  flows 
south  between   Kentucky.  Tennessee  and   Mississippi   on   the 


east,  and  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  on  the  west,  and  enters  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  below  New  Orleans. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  generally  warm  and  moist. 

Products. — Cotton,  sugar,  cattle,  iron,  coal,  lumber. 

KENTUCKY  (Ky.). — Kentucky  is  west  of  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia. 

The  Ohio  River  flows  west  along  its  northern  boundary,  on 
its  way  to  enter  the  Mississippi  River. 

TENNESSEE  (Tenn). — Tennessee  is  south  of  Kentucky. 
The  Cumberland  Mountains  cross  it  in  the  east,  and  the 
Mississippi  flows  along  its  western  boundary. 

ALABAMA  (Ala.). — Alabama  is  south  of  Tennessee.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  state  is  inland.  It  has  a  short  coastline 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

MISSISSIPPI  (Miss). — Mississippi  is  west  of  Alabama. 
It  is  a  level  state  with  a  short  coastline  on  the  Gulf.  The 
Mississippi  River  flows  along  its  western  boundary. 

It  is  the  leading  state  in  the  production  of  cotton.  Lumber 
is  also  an  important  product. 

Vicksburg  and  Natchez,  both  ports  on  the  Mississippi,  are 
important  cities. 

LOUISIANA  (La.). — Louisiana  is  a  low  lying  state  with 
a  long  coast  line  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  New  Orleans,  near  its 
mouth,  is  an  important  port.  Baton  Rouge,  the  capital  of  the 
state  is  also  an  important  river  port. 

The  climate  is  warm  and  moist. 

The  principal  products  are  cotton,  rice  and  sugar. 

Louisiana  was  settled  by  the  French,  from  which  the  United 
States  purchased  it. 

TEXAS  (Tex.). — Texas  is  the  largest  state  in  the  Union. 
It  is  wrest  of  Louisiana.  It  is  partly  bordered  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  Rio  Grande  flows  southeast  along  the  boundary  be- 
tween Texas  and  Mexico,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Red 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  flows  east  across  Texas, 
on  its  way  to  join  the  Mississippi  in  Louisiana. 

The  principal  products  are  cattle,  cotton  and  oil. 

Galveston,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  a  shipping  port  for 
cotton.  Its  harbor  is  not  naturally  a  good  one,  but  it  has  been 
made  so  by  breakwaters  of  concrete. 

Texas  was  once  part  of  Mexico. 

ARKANSAS  (Ark.). — Arkansas  is  north  of  Louisiana. 
The  Ozark  Mountains,  the  only  highland  in  the  Central  Plain, 
are  in  the  northwestern  part.  Arkansas  has  no  soastline.  The 
Mississippi  flows  along  its  eastern  boundary,  separating  it 
from  Tennessee  and  Mississippi. 

OKLAHOMA  (Okla.).— Oklahoma  is  west  of  Arkansas. 
The  Arkansas  River  flows  south  across  the  state.  The  Red 
River  flows  east  along  its  southern  boundary. 

This  is  the  only  state  that  has  a  large  number  of  citizens 
of  Indian  descent. 

NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES.— The  North  Central 
States  are:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebras- 
ka, Kansas. 

Location. — This  group  of  states  is  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Great  Central  Plain. 

Surface. — There  are  no  highlands.  The  land  slopes  toward 
the  Mississippi  River.  This  is  the  prairie  section  of  the  coun- 
try. 
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MEXICO. 

Location. — Mexico  is  south  of  the  United  States.  Its  bor- 
dering waters  are  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  its  arm,  the  Gulf  of  Campeche.  It  is  crossed  by  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer.  The  northern  part  is  in  the  North  Tem- 
perate Zone  and  the  rest  in  the  Torrid  Zone. 

Surface. — Its  surface  is  mountainous,  a  continuation  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  System.  Alt.  Orizaba  and  Mt.  Popo- 
catapetl  are  well  known  volcanoes  of  this  range. 

Drainage. — The  Rio  Grande  rises  in  the  United  States, 
flows  southeast,  along  the  border  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Climate.— Mexico  has  a  great  variety  of  climate,  owing  to 
the  mountainous  character  of  its  surface.  The  highlands  are 
delightfully  cool  and  the  lowlands  and  valleys  are  hot.  In 
some  parts  there  is  very  little  rain. 

Cities. — The  City  of  Mexico,  on  a  plateau  in  the  central 
part,  is  the  capital.  It  was  a  city  hundreds  of  years  ago,  when 
Cortez  conquered  it,  and  took  possession  of  Mexico  for  Spain. 
Vera  Cruz,  on  the  Gulf  of  Campeche,  is  the  principal  port. 
Tampico,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  also  an  important  port. 
Acapulco  and  Mazatlan  are  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Industries. — Mining  and  agriculture. 

Products. — Coffee,  sugar,  bananas,  silver,  onyx,  opals. 

Exports  to  the  United  States. — Coffee,  cigars,  etc.,  raw 
copper.  Imports  from  the  United  States  :  Iron  and  steel  goods, 
coal,  chemicals. 

Government. — Mexico  is  a  republic. 

Transportation. — There  are  not  many  railroads,  the  high- 
ways are  poor,  and  the  navigable  rivers  are  few.  Steamships 
run  from  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico  to  New  Orleans. 

People. — The  people  are  of  the  White  and  Red  Races. 
The  whites  are  descendants  of  the  Spaniards  who  conquered 
the  country  and  ruled  it  for  many  years.  The  Red  people  are 
descendants  of  the  Aztecs  who  were  conquered  by  Spain. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  both  races.  Numer- 
ous Americans  and  English  are  settled  in  the  mining  regions. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Location. — Central  America  is  the  name  given  to  the  group 
of  small  countries  southeast  of  Mexico.  The  countries  are: 
Guatemala,  British  Honduras  or  Belize  Honduras,  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Panama.    They  are  in  the  Torrid  Zone. 

Bordering  Waters. — They  are  bordered  by  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Surface.— In  the  west  there  is  a  lofty  plateau  region,  which 
slopes  gradually  to  the  ocean  in  the  east. 

Drainage. — There  are  numerous  short  rivers  flowing  east 
into  the  Caribbean  Sea.    Very  few  of  them  are  navigable. 

Cities. — San  Jose  on  the  Pacfiic  coast  of  Guatemala ;  Blue- 
fields,  a  port  in  Nicaragua ;  Panama,  at  the  Pacific,  and  Colon 
at  the  Atlantic  end  of  the  Panama  Canal,  are  important  cities. 

Climate. — In  the  east  the  climate  is  moist  to  an  extreme. 
In  the  west  the  climate  is  more  healthful.  There  is  great  heat, 
which,  combined  with  moisture,  produces  a  dense  growth  of 
vegetation. 

Industries. — Most  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  marketing 
all  kinds  of  forest  products.     There  is  very  little  mining. 


Products. — Cabinet  woods,  coffee,  and  gold.  The  principal 
product  of  Honduras  is  mahogany;  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica,  coffee. 

Exports  to  the  United  States. — Coffee,  fruits,  cabinet 
woods.     Imports  from  the  United  States:  Machinery. 

People. — The  inhabitants  are  of  Spanish,  Spanish-Indian, 
or  Indian  descent.  There  are  also  numerous  immigrants  from 
the  United  States  and  European  countries. 

Government. — All  these  countries,  with  the  exception  of 
British  Honduras,  also  called  Belize,  are  republics.  Belize,  a 
part  of  the  British  Empire,  has  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
King  of  England. 

PANAMA. 

Panama  is  the  country  of  Central  America  that  is  of  most 
interest  to  us.  It  is  located  upon  the  isthmus  which  connects 
North  and  South  America. 

Recall  definition  of  isthmus.  An  isthmus  is  a  neck  of  land 
joining  two  larger  bodies  of  land.  At  one  time  Panama  was 
one  of  the  states  of  Columbia  in  South  America.  The  people 
of  Panama  revolted  against  the  government  of  Colombia,  and 
established  their  state  as  an  independent  republic.  The  United 
States  leased  from  the  republic  of  Panama  a  strip  of  land  ten 
miles  wide,  upon  which  to  build  the  Panama  Canal.  This 
strip  is  called  the  Canal  Zone,  and  is  ruled  by  a  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  canal  is 
150  miles  long.  A  vessel  can  pass  through  in  about  five  hours. 
Up  to  the  present  its  use  has  been  frequently  interrupted  by 
the  sliding  of  earth  into  the  cut,  and  the  consequent  blocking 
of  the  waterway.  Colon,  a  part  of  the  canal,  and  Panama,  a 
port  at  the  Pacific  end,  are  the  most  important  cities.  A  rail- 
road controlled  by  the  United  States  runs  between  these  ports. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Location. — The  West  Indies  are  a  group  of  islands  south- 
east of  Florida,  from  which  the  largest  of  them  is  separated 
by  Florida  Strait.  They  extend  almost  to  the  coast  of  South 
America.  They  partly  enclose  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  separate 
it  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

They  may  be  divided  into  three  groups :  the  Bahamas, 
the  Greater  Antilles,  and  the  Lesser  Antilles. 

Surface. — Most  of  the  islands  are  elevated  in  the  interior, 
with  slope  toward  the  ocean. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  delightful.  The  surrounding 
waters  temper  the  heat  of  the  Torrid  Zone.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  moisture,  and  vegetation  is  luxuriant. 

People. — Christopher  Columbus,  on  his  first  voyage,  landed 
en  San  Salvador,  an  island  of  the  Bahama  group.  He  thought 
that  he  had  landed  in  India;  hense  the  name  West  Indies. 
Spain  sent  a  colony  to  Cuba  and  to  other  islands  of  the  group. 
The  present  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  islands  are  of  Spanish 
descent,  or  are  descended  from  the  negroes  who  formerly 
worked  as  slaves  on  the  plantations,  or  are  a  mixture  of  the 
two  races.     Spanish  is  spoken  in  most  of  the  islands. 

CUBA. 

Cuba,  the  largest  of  the  West  Indies,  is  separated  from 
Florida  by  Florida  Strait.  It  has  a  most  delightful  climate 
and  its  soil  is  wonderfully  fertile. 

Cities. — Havana  is  the  capital  and  the  chief  port.  Matan- 
zas  and  Santiago  are  two  important  ports.     These  and  other 
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cities  are  connected  by  railroads  that  run  from  end  to  end  of 
the  island. 

Products. — Tobacco,  sugar  cane,  tropical  fruits.  Most  of 
these  come  to  the  United  States. 

Government. — Spain  owned  Cuba  up  to  1898.  It  is  now  a 
republic.  It  is  divided  into  six  provinces  Pinar  del  Rio,  Hava- 
na. Matanzas,  Santa  Clara,  Puerto  Principe,  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

HAITI  AND  SANTO  DOMINGO. 

The  large  island  east  of  Cuba  contains  two  republics, 
Haiti  in  the  west;  Santo  Domingo  in  the  east.  The  people 
are  nearly  all  members  of  the  black  race.  Their  trade  is  mostly 
with  the  United  States.  They  send  us  logwood,  coffee  and 
cocoa,  and  obtain  from  us  cotton  goods  and  flour. 

PORTO  RICO. 
Porto  Rico,  east  of  Santo  Domingo,  belongs  to  the  United 
States.  Farming  is  the  principal  industry.  Bananas,  pine- 
apples, oranges,  cotton,  sugar  and  tobacco  are  exported.  Ponce 
and  San  Juan  are  the  principal  cities.  The  United  States  has 
built  good  roads,  and  railways  connecting  the  chief  towns 
are  in  process  of  construction. 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 
The  Bahama  Islands,  Jamaica,  south  of  Cuba ;  Barbados, 
Trinidad,  near  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  and  a  number  of  small 
islands  are  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Each  has  a  governor 
and  a  more  or  less  representative  council.  The  Bahamas  ex- 
port fruit  and  sponges  from  the  surrounding  waters ;  Barba- 
dos, sugar ;  Jamaica,  ginger ;  Trinidad,  sugar,  and  asphalt. 
England  also  owns  the  P.ermudas,  a  small  group  directly  east 
of  North  Carolina.  They  export  lilies  and  onions.  Important 
cities  in  the  British  possessions  are:  Kingston,  in  Jamaica; 
Hamilton,  in  Bermuda ;  Port  of  Spain  in  Trinidad. 

FRENCH  WKST  INDIES, 
(jiiadeloupe  and  Martinique  and  s.  mie  smaller  islands  be- 
long to   France.     An  eruption  of   Mt.   Pelee,  a  volcano  on 
Martinique,  destroyed  the  city  of  St.  Pierre,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants about  sixteen  years  ago. 

DUTCH  WEST  INDIES. 
Curacao,  near  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  together  with  some 
smaller   islands,   belong  to    Holland.      They   export   salt   and 
phosphate. 

DANISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Santa  Cruz,  St.  John  and  St.  Thomas  belong  to  Denmark. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Location. — South  America  is  southeast  of  North  America, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Recall 
the  definition:  An  isthmus  is  a  neck  of  land  joining  two  larger 
bodies  of  land.  It  extends  from  35  degrees  to  81  degrees  west 
longitude,  and  from  55  degrees  south  latitude  to  12  degrees 
north  latitude.  The  greater  part  of  the  continent  is  in  the 
Torrid  Zone.  The  southern  portion  is  in  the  South  Temperate 
Zone. 

Bordering  waters. — The  bordering  waters  are:  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

>ize. — It  is  the  fourth  continent  in  size. 

<  i  astline. — The  greater  part  of  the  coastline  is  regular, 
and  there  are  few  good  harbors.     In  the  southern  ami  n,, nth- 


western  portions  of  the  continent  the  coast  is  deeply  indented, 
but  the  harbors  thus  formed  are  not  of  much  commercial  im- 
portance. The  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  continent  is 
cut  by  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  Cape  Horn  is  the  most  souther- 
ly point  of  the  continent. 

Surface. — The  Andes  Mountains  extend  north  and  south 
along  the  western  coast.  The  Guiana  highlands  are  in  the 
north  and  the  Brazilian  highlands  are  in  the  east.  The  central 
portion  is  level.  The  most  important  peaks  of  the  Andes  are 
Aconcagua,  in  Chile,  and  Chimborazo  and  Cotopaxi,  in  Ecua- 
dor. Aconcagua,  the  highest  |>oak  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
is  a  dormant  volcano.  Chimborazo  and  Cotopaxi  are  active. 
Definition :  A  volcano  is  a  vent  in  the  earth's  surface  from 
which  lava,  rock,  steam,  etc.,  issue.  The  Amazon  River,  the 
third  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world,  flows  east  across  Brazil 
and  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Orinoco  flows  east  across 
Venezuela  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Both  these  rivers  form 
deltas.  Definition  :  of  delta  :  A  delta  is  the  fan-shaped  deposit 
of  soil,  which  sometimes  divides  the  mouth  of  a  river  into 
numerous  smaller  branches.  The  Parana  flows  south  through 
Argentina,  where  it  joins  the  Uruguay  and  forms  the  Plata, 
which  flows  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  city  of  Buenos 
Aires  is  at  its  mouth.  These  rivers  are  navigable  for  thou- 
sand of  miles. 

Countries. — The  countries  of  South  America  are :  Colom- 
bia, Venezuela,  Guiana,  Brazil,  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine 
Republic,  which  are  bordered  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  Chile, 
Peru,  Ecuador  and  Colombia  border  on  the  Pacific  Ocean : 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay  are  inland. 

Important  cities. — Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  port  and  the  capital  of 
Brazil ;  Buenos  Aires,  in  Argentina,  on  the  estuary  of  the 
Plata ;  Valparaiso,  in  Chile,  and  Lima,  in  Peru,  are  the  most 
important  cities. 

Climate. — Most  of  South  America  lies  in  the  Torrid  Zone. 
Almost  all  varieties  of  climate  may  be  found  in  the  tropical 
countries.  The  heat  of  the  valleys  gives  way  to  pleasant 
warmth  on  the  plateaus,  and  intense  cold  in  the  higher 
mountain  ranges.  The  climate  is  hot  and  moist  in  the  in- 
terior. The  thick  forests  of  the  Amazon  valley  are  the  result. 
The  western  coast  is  dry.  especially  in  Chile  and  Peru.  The 
southern  part  of  the  continent  is  cold,  with  a  moderate  rain- 
fall. 

Plant  life. — Rubber,  chinchona,  mahogany,  rosewood, 
cocoa  and  various  kinds  of  palms  are  among  the  important 
trees.  Ferns  grow  to  immense  size,  and  many  varieties  of 
bright  colored  orchids  and  other  flowers  flourish  in  the  tropical 
regions. 

Animal  life. — The  animals  of  South  America  are  not  like 
those  found  in  our  continent.  Among  the  useful  animals  the 
foremost  is  the  llama,  used  as  a  pack  animal  in  the  Andes. 
The  chinchilla  is  valuable  for  its  fur.  The  vicuna  and  alpaca 
furnish  wool.  The  condor  is  the  largest  flying  bird  in  the 
world.  In  the  dense  forests  are  found  the  jaguar,  the  boa 
constrictor  and  various  kinds  of  monkeys.  Alligators  and 
turtles  are  found  in  the  swamps  and  rivers. 

Industries. — Mining,  agriculture  and  grazing  are  the  chief 
industries. 

Products. — Gold,  silver,  copper,  nitrate  are  found  in  the 
Andes.  Coffee  and  rubber  are  raised  in  Brazil.  Wheat,  mut- 
ton, beef  and  hides  are  important  products  of  Argentina. 
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GEOGRAPHY— 6B 

(Continued  from  February,  1916.) 

CITIES. — Paris,  the  capital,  the  second  city  in  Europe  in 
size,  is  in  the  north  central  part  of  France  on  the  Seine.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  It  is  the  seat  of 
an  ancient  university  and  a  cathedral.  The  Louvre,  a  famous 
art  gallery,  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  tomb  of  the 
great  Napoleon,  are  places  of  interest. 

Havre  is  an  important  port  on  the  English  Channel  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine.  It  is  a  center  for  trade  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

Lyons,  an  inland  city  on  the  Loire,  leads  the  world  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk  and  velvet. 

Marseilles,  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  the  most  important 
French  port.  It  handles  the  French  trade  with  Africa  and  is 
one  of  the  greatest  coffee  ports  in  the  world. 

CLIMATE. — The  climate  is  mild  and  moist.  Southeastern 
France  receives  warm  winds  from  Africa  and  is  almost  tropical 
in  climate.  The  Riviera  on  the  southeast  coast,  near  the  border 
of  Italy,  is  the  driest  section.    It  is  a  winter  resort. 

INDUSTRIES. — Agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  fishing 
engage  most  of  the  people.  Manufacturing  is  carried  on  in 
some  sections.  The  manufactures  of  France  are  excellent  in 
quality  rather  than  large  in  quantity. 

PRODUCTS. — France  is  the  leading  grape  country  of  the 
world.  Olives,  oranges,  lemons  and  mulberries  also  flourish. 
Wheat  and  beets  are  raised  in  the  lowlands.  Central  France 
has  deposits  of  clay  used  for  fine  china.  Horses  and  cattle 
are  raised  extensively.  Cod,  oysters,  and  sardines  are  taken 
from  the  surrounding  waters. 

COMMERCE. — Exports  to  the  United  States  from 
France :  silk,  wines,  gloves,  china,  diamonds. 

Imports  from  the  United  States :  raw  cotton,  copper,  agri- 
cultural implements,  tobacco,  breadstuff's. 

The  principal  steamship  line  connecting  France  and  the 
United  States  is  the  General  Transatlantic  Company  which 
sails  between  New  York  and  Havre. 

GOVERNMENT,  ETC.— France  is  a  republic.  The 
president  is  elected  for  a  seven-year  term.  President  Poincare 
is  in  office  now.  The  people  elect  delegates  to  the  Senate  and 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  which  correspond  to  our  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  principal  foreign  possessions  of  France  are  Algeria 
and  Tunis  in  northern  Africa  and  Madagascar  off  the  east 
coast  of  Africa. 

France  has  a  good  public  school  system.  The  University 
of  Paris  is  among  the  oldest  in  Europe. 

PEOPLE. — The  people  belong  to  the  Latin  branch  of  the 
Caucasian  race. 

France,  which  was  then  called  Gaul,  was  conquered  by 
Julius  Caesar,  the  Roman  general. 

GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

LOCATION. — The  German  Empire  is  in  the  central  part 
of  Europe. 

Bordering  countries :  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Switzer- 
land, Austria-Hungary,  Russia. 

Bordering  waters :  Baltic  Sea,  North  Sea. 

SIZE. — Germany  is  the  third  largest  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  It  is  more  than  four  times  the  size  of  New  York 
State. 


SURFACE. — Germany  slopes  toward  the  north.  The 
southern  part  is  mountainous.  Most  of  the  rivers  are  navi- 
gable. The  Elbe  flows  through  central  Germany  and  north- 
ward into  the  North  Sea.  The  Rhine,  famous  for  its  scenery, 
flows  northward  through  the  western  part  of  Germany, 
through  Holland,  into  the  North  Sea. 

CITIES. — Berlin,  the  capital,  is  the  third  largest  city  of 
Europe.    It  is  an  important  manufacturing  center. 

Hamburg  is  a  seaport.     It  is  on  the  estuary  of  the  Elbe. 

Cologne,  on  the  Rhine,  is  famous  for  its  cathedral,  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  perfumes. 

Leipzig  is  the  seat  of  a  university.  It  is  also  a  great  fur 
market. 

Munich,  in  southern  Germany,  is  a  center  of  art  and 
music.    The  brewing  of  beer  is  the  principal  industry. 

CLIMATE. — Germany  has  a  mild  climate.  The  prevail- 
ing winds  are  westerly. 

INDUSTRIES. — Mining,  lumbering,  commerce,  manufac- 
turing, and  agriculture  are  the  principal  industries. 

PRODUCTS.— The  Rhine  Valley  produces  grapes.  The 
northern  plain  produces  beets,  potatoes,  flax,  rye,  and  hops. 
Forests  cover  the  highlands.  Coal,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  copper,  and 
salt  are  mined.  There  are  mineral  springs  in  southern  Ger- 
many. Manufactured  products  of  all  kinds  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

COMMERCE.— Exports  to  the  United  States :  beet  sugar, 
textiles,  toys,  chemicals,  manufactured  steel  and  iron. 

Imports  from  the  United  States:  foodstuffs,  raw  cotton, 
petroleum,  tobacco,  iron  and  steel  manufacture. 

The  Hamburg-American  Line  to  Hamburg  and  the  North 
German  Lloyd  Line  to  Bremen  are  the  principal  steamship 
lines  between  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

GOVERNMENT. — Germany  is  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
The  present  ruler  is  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  The  people  elect 
members  of  the  Bundesrat  and  Reichstag,  which  correspond  to 
our  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  Each  German 
State  has  its  own  local  government. 

The  German  army  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  Military 
service  is  compulsory.  The  German  navy  is  second  only  to 
that  of  England. 

The  public  school  system  is  world  famous.  The  universi- 
ties of  Leipzig,  Heidelberg,  and  Gottingen  draw  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

PEOPLE. — The  Germans  belong  to  the  Teutonic  branch 
of  the  Caucasian  race. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

LOCATION. — Austria-Hungary    is    in    central     Eur 
southeast  of  Germany. 

Bordering  countries:  Germany,  Switzerland.  Italy.  Servia, 
Roumania,  Russia. 

Bordering  water :  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

SIZE. — It  is  the  second  largest  country  in  Europe  and  is 
five  times  the  size  of  New  York  State. 

SURFACE. — The  Carpathian  mountains,  and  branches  of 
the  Alps  surround  the  central  plain. 

The  Danube  is  the  principal  river.  It  flows  south  and  east 
across  Austria-Hungary,  along  the  borders  of  Servia.  Bul- 
garia, and  Roumania,  and  north  through  Roumania  into  the 
Black  Sea. 
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CITIES. — Vienna  on  the  Danube  is  the  capital.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  It  is  the  center  of  the 
inland  trade  of  the  country. 

Budapest,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  is  also  on  the  Danube. 
It  is  the  leading  city  in  the  production  of  flour. 

Trieste  on  the  Adriatic  Sea  is  the  only  port  of  importance. 

CLIMATE. — The  climate  of  Austria-Hungary  is  temper- 
ate. It  has  greater  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  than  the  coun- 
tries further  west. 

PRODUCTS.— Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  flax. 

The  minerals  are  coal,  iron,  salt,  quicksilver. 

Manufactured  products :  glassware,  flour,  beer,  wine. 

INDUSTRIES. — Stock  raising  and  farming  are  the  princi- 
pal industries.  Mining  and  lumbering  are  also  carried  on. 
There  is  very  little  manufacturing. 

COMMERCE.— The  Danube  is  the  principal  highway  of 
commerce.    It  is  navigable  through  its  entire  length. 

Exports  to  the  United  States:  flax,  beet  sugar,  glassware. 

Imports  from  the  United  States:  raw  cotton,  kerosene, 
machinery. 

A  line  of  steamships  runs  between  New  York  and  Trieste. 

GOVERNMENT,  ETC.— Austria  and  Hungary  are 
united  under  one  ruler,  Emperor  Franz  Josef  I.  Each  country 
has  its  own  parliament  and  laws,  but  they  unite  for  action  on 
questions  that  concern  them  both. 

The  University  of  Vienna  is  among  the  great  universities 
of  Europe. 

PEOPLE. — The  people  represent  two  different  branches 
of  the  Caucasian  race :  the  Teutons  and  the  Slavs. 

RUSSIA. 

LOCATION. — Half  of  the  continent  of  Europe  is  occupied 
by  Russia. 

Bordering  land :  the  continent  of  Asia  on  the  east  and 
south :  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Rou- 
mania,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey. 

Bordering  waters :  Arctic  Ocean  and  its  branch,  the  White 
Sea,  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  Gulf  of  Finland,  Black  Sea,  Caspian  Sea. 

SIZE. — Russia  is  the  largest  country  in  Europe.  It  is 
about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  United  States. 

SURFACE. — Russia  is  a  vast  plain.  The  Ural  Mountains 
are  on  the  eastern  boundary.  The  Caucasus  Mountains  are  on 
the  south.    These  mountains  are  next  to  the  Alps  in  height. 

RIVERS. — The  longest  European  river,  the  Volga,  flows 
southeast  through  the  plain  of  Russia  and  enters  the  Caspian 
Sea. 

CITIES. — Petrograd,  the  capital,  is  connected  with  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  and  is  an  important  seaport. 

Moscow  is  in  central  Russia.  It  is  a  very  old  and  interest- 
ing city  and  the  center  of  the  internal  trade  of  Russia. 

CLIMATE. — Russia  is  far  from  the  warm,  moist  breezes 
of  western  Europe.  It  has  no  mountains  to  protect  it  from  the 
cold  of  the  North.  The  highland  on  the  southern  border  wards 
off  the  heat  from  the  south.  The  climate  is  very  cold  in  winter 
and  hot  in  summer,  and  there  is  little  moisture. 

PRODUCTS.— The  United  States  is  the  only  country  pro- 
ducing more  wheat  than  Russia.  Hemp,  flax,  rye,  and  barley 
are  also  raised. 

The  principal  minerals  are:  platinum,  graphite,  iron, 
copper,  petroleum. 


INDUSTRIES. — Most  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  stock  raising.  Mining  and  lumbering  are  also  impor- 
tant.   There  is  not  much  manufacturing. 

COMMERCE. — Russia  has  not  much  foreign  commerce. 
Her  rivers  are  not  navigable  and  her  best  harbors  are  frozen 
during  the  winter;  but  she  is  well  supplied  with  canals  and 
railroads. 

Exports  to  the  United  States:  hemp,  tlax,  leather,  caviar. 

Imports  from  the  United  States :  cotton,  agricultural  imple- 
ments. 

GOVERNMENT,  ETC.— Russia  was  an  absolute  mon- 
archy, but  of  late  years,  representatives  of  the  people  have 
been  admitted  to  the  Duma  or  congress.  Czar  Nicholas  II.  is 
the  ruler. 

Russia  owns  Siberia,  which  extends  across  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  Asia. 

Education  is  not  compulsory,  but  the  members  of  the  nobil- 
ity are  well  educated. 

PEOPLE. — The  Russians  are  of  the  Slav  branch  of  the 
Caucasian  race. 

ITALY. 

LOCATION. — Italy  is  the  boot-shaped  peninsula  in 
Southern  Europe.  Sicily,  separated  from  Italy  by  the 
Strait  of  Messina,  and  Sardinia  belong  to  it. 

Bordering  Countries:  France,  Switzerland,  Austria- 
Hungary. 

Bordering  Waters :  Mediterranean  Sea,  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  Adriatic  Sea. 

SIZE. — Italy  and  Sicily  together  are  more  than  twice 
the  size  of  New  York  State. 

SURFACE. — The  Alps  are  on  the  northern  boundary, 
and  the  Appennines  run  the  whole  length  of  the  country 
and  into  Sicily.  Mt.  Vesuvius  near  Naples  and  Mt.  Etna 
in  Sicily  are  volcanoes. 

The  only  important  lowland  is  in  the  north,  inclosed 
by  the  Alps  and  the  Appennines  and  drained  by  the  Po 
River. 

There  are  many  beautiful  lakes   in  northern  Italy. 

CITIES. — Rome,  the  capital,  on  the  Tiber,  is  some  miles 
from  the  west  coast.  It  is  famous  for  its  ruins,  for  its 
art  museums  and  its  churches,  the  chief  of  which  is  St. 
Peters.  The  Vatican,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Popes, 
the  Forum,  the  Coliseum  and  the  Catacombs  are  places  of 
interest. 

Naples,  on  the  coast,  south  of  Rome,  is  a  port.  It  is 
noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  bay.     Mt.  Vesuvius  is  near  it. 

Venice,  on  the  Adriatic,  is  built  upon  islands,  connected 
by  bridges.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark,  the  Palace  of  the 
Doges,  and  the  collections  of  paintings  are  of  interest. 
Venice  is  noted  for  its  lace  and  beads. 

Milan,  west  of  Venice,  is  Italy's  principal  commercial 
city.     It  is  noted  for  its  cathedral. 

CLIMATE.— The  Alps  shut  out  the  cold  of  the  north. 
The  warm  breezes  from  the  Mediterranean  supply  heat 
and  moisture.     Some  parts  of  Italy  have  dry  seasons. 

PRODUCTS.— Northern  Italy  produces  rice,  flax, 
hemp  and  grain.  The  south  produces  oranges,  lemons, 
olives,  grapes,  mulberries.  The  minerals  are  sulphur, 
marble,  quicksilver.  The  bordering  waters  yield  sponges, 
coral  and  sardines. 
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MILES    STANDISH— 7A 
Questions.    (Lines  285-338.) 
XIX.— (1)  In  what  way  did  Alden  deliver  his  message? 

(2)  How  did  Priscilla  receive  it?  (3)  Give  her  answer  to 
Alden.  (4)  What  did  Alden  tell  her  of  Miles  Standish's 
valiant  deeds?  (5)  Of  his  family  and  family  crest  in  order 
to  impress  her?  (6)  Of  his  honor  and  generosity?  (7) 
What  did  he  say  about  any  woman  being  proud  of  the  honor? 
(8)  How  did  he  refer  to  his  stature?  (9)  What  did  Priscilla 
say  which  showed  how  she  felt  toward  John  Alden  ? 

XX.— Meaning:  (1)  Dexterous;  (2)  embellish  the  theme; 

(3)  blurted  it  out;  (4)  ominous  silence;  (5)  make  known  your 
desire;  (6)  abrupt;  (7)  indignant;  (8)  persuading;  (9)  ex- 
panding; (10)  trace  his  pedigree;  (11)  for  his  crest;  (12) 
wattled  gules ;  (13)  placable;  (14)  magnanimous. 

XXL— (Lines  335-338)  1.  Make  a  list  of  the  "nouns"  and 
cases.  2.  Give  all  the  "adjectives"  and  relation  of  each.  3.  Pick 
out  the  verbs,  tense  of  each.  4.  (Line  338)  Name  the  prepo- 
sitions and  tell  what  they  separate.  5.  Write  the  story,  "How 
John  Alden  delivered  the  message." 

Answers.    (Lines  285-338.) 

XIX.— (1)  Blurted  it  out  like  a  schoolboy;  came  straight 
to  the  point.  (2)  She  was  amazed,  she  felt  his  words  like  a 
blow.  (3)  She  wanted  to  know  why  the  Captain  did  not 
come  himself  and  ask  her.  (4)  Of  his  battles  in  Flanders. 
And  for  his  zeal  in  Plymouth  they  had  made  him  the  captain. 
(5)  That  he  came  of  a  fine  family,  and  could  trace  his  an- 
cestors back  many  generations;  also  they  were  wealthy  and 
could  boast  a  coat-of-arms.  (6)  He  was  a  man  of  honor  and 
had  a  noble  and  generous  nature.  And  that  although  rough, 
he  was  kindly.  (7)  Any  woman  in  Plymouth  or  in  England 
might  be  proud  of  the  honor  to  be  called  his  wife.  (8)  He 
was  not  to  be  laughed  at  or  scorned  because  he  was  so  short. 
(9)  She  smiled  and  said,  "Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself, 
John?" 

XX.— (1)  skillful;  (2)  speak  in  fine  words;  (3)  said  in 
plain  simple  language;  (4)  silence  foreboding  trouble;  (5) 
ask  for  what  you  want;  (6)  sudden;  (7)  angry;  (8)  coax- 
ing ;  (9)  making  larger ;  ( 10)  to  follow  the  line  of  his  family ; 
(11)  coat-of-arms;  (12)  twisted  bands;  (13)  forgiving; 
(14)  generous. 

XXL— 1.  (a)  "self":  objective,  object  of  "of";  (b)  "lan- 
guage": objective,  object  of  "in";  (c)  "praise":  objective, 
object  of  "of";  (d)  "rival":  objective,  object  of  "of";  (e) 
"maiden":  nominative,  subject  of  "smiled";  (f)  "eyes":  ob- 
jective, object  of  "with";  (g)  "laughter":  objective,  object 
of  "with";  (h)  "voice":  objective,  object  of  "in";  (i)  "John": 
nominative,  by  direct  address.  2.  (a)  "simple":  relates  to 
"language";  (b)  "eloquent":  relates  to  "language";  (c) 
"overvv inning" :  relates  to  "eyes";  (d)  "tremulous":  relates 
to  "voice."  3.  (a)  "warmed  and  glowed":  past  tense;  (b) 
"smiled":  past  tense;  (c)  "said":  past  tense;  (d)  "speak": 
present  tense.  4.  (a)  "in"  shows  relation  between  "said"  and 
"voice";  (b)  "for"  shows  relation  between  "speak"  and 
"yourself."  5.  Written,  "How  John  Alden  delivered  the 
message." 


Questions.    (Lines  339-388.) 

XXII. — 1.  How  was  Alden  affected  by  Priscilla's  answer? 
2.  (Lines  343-350)  This  is  an  allusion.  Explain  it.  3.  (Lines 
354-355)  Explain  the  simile  about  the  sea.  4.  What  is  the 
allusion  to  "David's  transgression."  5.  (Line  381)  What  does 
this  line  tell  us  of  "Love"  and  "Friendship"?  6.  What  did 
he  decide  to  do?  7.  What  does  line  384  show  as  to  his  idea 
of  friendship? 

XXIII. — Meaning:  (1)  perplexed;  (2)  bared  his  head; 
(3)  apocalyptical  splendor;  (4)  chrysolite;  (5)  jasper;  (6) 
sapphire:  (7)  fields  of  dulse;  (8)  mutable  sands;  (9)  abase- 
ment; (10)  deepest  contrition;  (11)  overwhelmed;  (12)  rattle 
of  cordage;  (13)  bondage  of  error;  (14)  narrow  chamber. 

XXIV.— 1.  (Line  354)   Give  the  predicates  of  "the  sea." 

2.  (Line  356)   Give  two  phrases,  kind  of  each,  and  relation. 

3.  (Line  359)    Kind  of  sentence,  as  to  form  and  meaning. 

4.  Subject  and  object.  5.  Kind  of  a  clause  is  "that  .  .  .  us"? 
6.  Parse  the  pronouns  "my"  and  "us."  7.  Write  about 
"Alden's  Resolution." 

Answers.    (Lines  339-388.) 

XXII. —  (1)  Perplexed  and  bewildered.  (2)  An  allusion 
from  the  Bible — Refers  to  a  vision  seen  by  the  Apostle  John. 
(3)  The  simile  compares  the  moaning  and  tossing  of  the  sea 
to  the  conscience  of  a  person  who  has  done  wrong,  awakening 
and  grieving.  (4)  An  allusion  from  the  Bible  and  refers  to 
a  sin  committed  by  David.  (5)  His  love  for  Priscilla  and  his 
offense  to  his  friend,  Miles  Standish.  (6)  To  go  back  to 
England  and  be  away  from  all  his  worry  in  Plymouth.  (7) 
It  was  better  to  be  dead  than  do  an  act  of  shame  or  dishonor. 

XXIII.— (1)  Puzzled;  (2)  took  off  his  hat;  (3)  referring 
to  vision  of  St.  John;  (4)  a  greenish  mineral;  (5)  a  highly 
polished  mineral;  (6)  a  blue  stone;  (7)  grass;  (8)  change- 
able; (9)  humbled;  (10)  deepest  sorrow;  (11)  overcome; 
(12)  noise  made  by  ropes  on  a  vessel;  (13)  imprisonment  of 
error;  (14)  the  grave. 

XXIV. — 1.  "was  moaning,  tossing,  beating."  2.  (a)  "in 
his  soul" :  adverbial,  relates  to  "fierce" ;  (b)  "of  passions  con- 
tending" :  adjective,  relates  to  "tumult."  3.  Complex.  De- 
clarative. 4.  (a)  "He"  is  subject;  (b)  the  object  is,  "Is  it 
my  fault  that  the  maiden  has  chosen  between  us?"  5.  A  noun 
clause,  in  apposition  with  the  noun  "fault."  6.  (a)  "my" : 
personal  pronoun,  first  singular;  (b)  masculine,  possessive 
case,  governed  by  "fault";  (c)  "us":  personal  pronoun,  first 
plural;  (d)  masculine,  objective  case,  object  of  "between." 
7.  Written,  "Alden's  Resolution." 

Questions.    (Lines  389-423.) 

XXV. —  (1)  How  many  houses  were  in  Plymouth?  (2) 
In  what  mood  was  Miles  Standish?  (3)  How  did  he  feel  about 
the  answer  to  his  question?  (4)  What  happened  when  John 
came  to  the  words  Priscilla  said?  (5)  Of  what  did  he  accuse 
Alden?  (6)  Who  was  Watt  Tyler,  and  why  did  he  allude  to 
him?  (7)  With  whom  did  he  compare  Alden  as  a  traitor? 
(8)  Lines  411-412.  Explain  the  simile.  (9)  What  were  the 
final  words  to  Alden? 

XXVI. — Meaning:  (1)  Strong  resolution;  (2)  congenial 
gloom:  (3)  sombre;  (4)  redoubtable;  (5)  campaign;  (6)  de- 
molished; (7)  armor  clanged:  (8)  pent  up  wrath;  (9)  hand 
grenade;    (10)    defrauded;   (11)   ancestors;   (12)   treason  tc 
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friendship;  (13)  woe  to  the  name;  (14)  implacable  hatred. 
XXVII. — 1.  (Line  394)  Pick  out  an  adverb,  kind,  rela- 
tion. 2.  (Line  397)  Name  the  pronouns,  case  of  each.  3. 
(Lines  396-397)  Find  two  adjectives  and  relation  of  each. 
4.  (Lines  395-396)  Select  two  words  ending  in  "ing"  and  tell 
what  each  describes.  5.  (Line  413)  Tell  part  of  speech  of  each 
word.    6.  Write  a  paragraph,  "Miles  Standish's  Anger." 

Answers.  (Lines  389-423.) 
XXV.— 1.  Seven.  "He  saw  the  lights  in  seven  houses  of 
Plymouth.*'  2.  Cheerful.  He  had  been  reading  his  favor- 
ite book.  3.  He  was  sure  he  would  receive  a  favorable  an- 
swer. 4.  He  became  furious.  He  leaped  to  his  feet  and 
stamped  about  until  the  armor  on  the  wall  shook.  5.  He  ac- 
cused Alden  of  betraying  him.  6.  A  leader  in  a  revolt  in 
England.  Miles  Standish  said  one  of  his  ancestors  had  killed 
Watt  Tyler,  thinking  it  would  frighten  John  Alden.  7.  He 
compared  John  to  Brutus,  the  friend  of  Caesar,  who  was 
Caesar's  best  friend  as  Alden  was  Miles  Standish's  friend.  8. 
I  lis  anger  burst  forth  in  words  as  a  hand  grenade,  a  fire  ex- 
tinguisher bursts  and  spreads  the  chemicals  around  it.  9.  "Let 
there  be  nothing  between  us  save  war  and  implacable  hatred !" 

XXVI. —  (1)  Firm  determination;  (2)  pleasant  shade; 
(2)  dark  and  gloomy;  (4)  valiant-fearless;  (5)  a  series  of 
military  operations;  (6)  ruined;  (7)  made  a  ringing  sound; 
(8)  shut  up-closed  in;  (9)  an  iron-shell  filled  with  powder; 
(10)  cheated;  (11)  forefathers;  (12)  traitor  to  friendship; 
(13)  misery  to  the  name;  (14)  unforgiving-relentless. 

XXVII. — 1.  Soon,  an  adverb,  relates  to  entered.  2.  (a) 
you,  nominative  case,  subject  to  have  been;  (b)  your,  posses- 
sive case,  governed  by  errand;  (c)  he,  nominative  case,  sub- 
ject of  said.  3.  (a)  great,  modifies  campaign;  (b)  cheery, 
modifies  demeanor.  4.  (a)  "sitting,"  modifies  he;  (b)  fight- 
ing, modifies  Caesar.  5.  (a)  wildly,  an  adverb,  John  Alden  a 
noun;  (b)  he,  a  pronoun,  you,  a  pronoun;  (c)  shouted  a  verb, 
have  betrayed  a  verb;  (d)  and,  a  conjunction,  me,  a  pronoun: 
(e)  loud,  an  adverb.     6.  Written — "Miles  Standish's  Anger." 

Questions.     (Lines  424-481.) 

XXVIIL— 1.  Who  interrupted  the  quarrel?  2.  What 
message  did  he  bring?  3.  What  did  Standish  do?  4.  How 
did  Alden  feel  the  insult?  5.  Who  were  the  men  present  at 
the  council?  6.  Who  was  the  elder?  What  figure  describes 
him?  7.  What  do  you  mean  by  "God  had  sifted  three  king- 
doms, etc.?  8.  What  was  the  Bible  used?  9.  What  had  the 
Indian  brought?  10.  What  does  (Lines  464-465)  mean?  11. 
How  did  he  answer  the  challenge?  12.  To  what  is  the  Indian 
compar< 

XXIX.-- Meaning-;  (1)  Uttermost  haste;  (2)  urgent  im- 
portance; (3)  incursions;  (4)  parley;  (5)  scabbard  of  iron: 
(6)  choleric  captain:  (7)  austere;  (8)  chronicles;  (9) 
ferocious;  (10)  quiver,  with  arrows;  (11)  menace;  I  12)  how- 
itzer; (13)  contemptuous;  (14)  his  sinuous  way. 

XXX.— 1.   (Lines  479-481)    Select  the  pi  kind  and 

relation  of  each.  2.  Find  two  adjectives,  relation  of  each.  3. 
Why  is  the  apostrophe  used?  4.  Find  two  adverbs,  relation 
of  each.  5.  (Lines  479-480)  Name  the  nouns,  case  and  syntax 
of  each.    Write  a  paragn:  indish's  Reply  to  Indian 

Answers.     (Lines  424-4 
XXVIII. — 1.  A  messenger  bringing  word  of  trouble.     2. 


That  the  Indians  were  attacking  the  colonists.  3.  Buckled  on 
his  armor  and  left  the  house  frowning  and  angry.  4.  He  was 
very  much  disturbed.  "His  cheek  was  hot  with  the  insult." 
5.  The  older  men  of  the  colony,  with  the  "Excellent  Elder  of 
Plymouth."  6.  William  Brewster.  "The  hill  that  was  near- 
est to  heaven,  compared  to  the  life  that  was  nearest  the  end."  7. 
Chosen  from  the  people  of  the  dissenting  churches  of  Eng- 
land to  get  the  best  for  the  colony.  The  three  kingdoms  were 
France,  England  and  Holland.  8.  The  Bible  used  was  the 
Geneva  Bible,  which  was  made  in  Switzerland  in  1557.  9. 
The  skin  of  a  rattlesnake  filled  with  arrows,  which  was  a 
challenge.  10.  They  did  not  understand  kind  words,  they 
needed  forcible  acts.  11.  lie  filled  the  snake  skin  with  pow- 
der and  bullets.  12.  To  a  snake,  with  its  sinuous,  winding 
ways. 

XXIX. —  (1)  Greatest  haste:  (2)  pressing  importance; 
(3)  raids,  invasions:  (4)  talks;  (5)  sheath  of  iron;  (6) 
easily  angered ;  (7)  severe;  (8)  historical  records;  (9)  fierce; 
(10)  case  for  carrying  arrows;  (11)  to  threaten;  (12)  a 
cannon;   (13)   scornful;   (14)    winding  like  a  snake. 

XXX. — 1.  (a)  Of  the  room,  adverbial,  relates  to  glided; 
(b)  in  the  dark,  adverbial,  relates  to  winding;  (c)  to  the 
depths,  adverbial,  relates  to  winding;  (d)  of  the  forest,  ad- 
jective, relates  to  depths.  2.  (a)  listening,  relates  to  savage; 
(b)  sinuous,  relates  to  way.    3.  To  show  the  possessive  case. 

4.  (a)    silently,  modifies  glided;    (b)    like,   modifies   seeming. 

5.  (a)  room,  objective  case,  object  of  "of";  (b)  savage, 
nominative,  subject  of  glided;  (c)  serpent's,  possessive  case, 
governed  by  skin;  (d)  skin,  objective  case,  object  of  bearing; 
(e)  serpent,  objective  case,  object  of  (unto).  6.  Written. — 
"Standish's   Reply  to   Indians." 

Questions.     (Lines  482-522.) 

XXXI. — 1.  What  sounds  were  heard  at  daybreak?  2. 
How  many  men  had  Standish  in  his  army?  3.  Who  led  them 
on  their  march?  4.  Lines  493-495  is  what  figure?  Fxplain. 
5.  What  preparations  were  going  on  at  Plymouth.  6.  Line 
506  is  a  metaphor.  Explain  it.  7.  What  was  done  by  the 
people  before  the  sailing?  8.  Describe  the  sails  of  the  May- 
flower. 9.  What  signal  came  from  the  ship?  10.  What  was 
the  feeling  when  they  found  the  vessel  was  really  to  go? 

XXXII. — Explain  meaning:  (1)  Clanging  and  clicking; 
(2)  order  imperative;  (3)  stalwart;  (4)  quell  the  sudden  re- 
volt; (5)  serried  billows;  (6)  invincible;  (7)  manifold;  (8) 
roofs  of  thatch;  (9)  menaced;  (10)  consecrated;  (11)  fer- 
vent entreaty:  (12)  voices  subdued;  (13)  Midianites;  111 
Philistines. 

XXXIII.— 1.  (Lines  I  Find  two  adjectives  relating 

to   "air."     2.  Select  two  adverbs,   give   relation   of  each.     3. 

Point  out  an  adjective  phrase  and  its  relation.     4.  Select  an 

rbial  phrase  and  relation.     5.  Name  four  nouns  and  give 

case  and  syntax  of  each. 

Answers.  (Fines  482-522.) 
XXXI. — 1.  Clanging  of  arms,  tramping  of  feet.  Orders 
to  march.  2.  Twelve  men.  lie  had  with  him  eight  and  his 
Indian  guide.  3.  The  Indian  guide  Hobomok.  friend  of  the 
white  men.  4.  Crimson  banners  of  morning.  A  metaphor 
comparing  clouds  tinted  by  sunrise  to  the  banners  of  an  army. 
5.  Preparations    for   the    sailing   away   of   "The    Mayflower." 
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EVANGELINE— 7B 

XVIII. —  (1)  (Line  277)  Name  the  adjectives  describing 
Rene  Leblanc.  (2)  (297)  Mention  two  adjectives  applying  to 
Basil.  Compare  them.  (3)  (298)  How  are  "how,"  "why" 
and  "wherefore"  used?  Syntax.  (4)  (302-303)  How  is  well 
used,  and  relation.  Compare  it.  (5)  (302-303)  Select  a 
clause  that  relates  to  "story";  kind.  (6)  (303)  Select  one  that 
relates  to  "consoled"  ;  kind.  (7)  (302-303)  Write  two  phrases  ; 
kind,  relation  of  each.  (8)  Write  a  paragraph  on  Rene 
Leblanc's  story.  (9)  Compare  Benedict  Belief ontaine  and 
Basil  Lajeunesse. 

Answers.     (Lines  268-339.) 

XVI. —  (1)  Rene  Leblanc,  the  notary  public.  (2)  He  was 
bent  like  a  laboring  oar.  (3)  His  hair  was  as  yellow  as  the 
silken  floss  of  the  corn  (maize).  (4)  He  had  been  a  prisoner 
during  a  war  and  suffered  many  years  in  an  old  French  fort. 

(5)  Loup^garou,  the  were- wolf.  The  goblin  that  came  to 
water  the  horses.  Letiche,  the  unchristened  child.  The  oxen 
that  talked  on  Christmas  Eve.  Fever  cured  by  the  spider  in 
a  nut  shell.  Powers  of  the  four-leaved  clover.  (6)  Rene  Le- 
blanc. He  was  the  notary  public.  He  attested  or  certified  to 
contracts,  deeds  and  other  legal  business.  (7)  He  did  not 
think  they  came  with  evil  intention.  (8)  Man  was  unjust  but 
God  was  just.  (9)  Memorize  the  "Story  of  Justice"  told  by 
the  notary.  ( 10)  The  lines  in  his  face  were  compared  to  the 
shapes  on  a  frosty  window-pane. 

XVII. —  (1)  A  public  officer  who  witnesses  deeds,  etc.;  (2) 
corn-silk  found  on  corn  stalks;  (3)  more  than  human  knowl- 
edge; (4)  traditions  of  the  village;  (5)  unassuming  manner; 

(6)  Annoy  and  injure;  (7)  in  truth,  truly;  (8)  a  bird  of  the 
jay  family;  (9)  built  of  mud;  (10)  frozen;  (11)  fog  or  steam 
which  freezes;  (12)  fanciful  figures;  (13)  child  having  no 
parents  ;  ( 14)  statue  of  brass. 

XVIII. —  (1)  Patient,  simple,  childlike.  (2)  Hasty,  iras- 
cible; hasty,  hastier,  hastiest  (or  by  more  and  most)  ;  irascible, 
more  irascible,  most  irascible.  (3)  As  nouns,  object  of  the 
preposition  "for."  (4)  As  an  adverb,  relates  to  remember; 
well,  better,  best.  (5)  "That  often  consoled  me,"  adjective 
clause.  (6)  "When  I  lay  as  a  captive,"  adverbial.  (7)  (a) 
in  the  old  fort  and  (b)  at  Port  Royal;  (a)  adverbial;  modifies 
lay;  (b)  adjective,  relates  to  fort.  (8)  Write  Rene  Leblanc's 
story.  (9)  Benedict — quiet,  jolly,  good  natured;  Basil — noisy, 
quick  tempered. 

Questions.     (Lines  338-381.) 

XIX. — (l)For  what  purpose  was  the  gathering  at  Bene- 
dict's house?  (2)  How  was  this  contract  considered  by  the 
Acadians?  (3)  Tell  what  the  notary  did  as  his  legal  business. 
(4)  What  did  he  do  before  he  left  the  house?  (5)  How  was 
the  evening  passed  by  the  company?  (6)  Study  and  memorize 
the  beautiful  metaphor  in  lines  351-352.  (7)  What  is  meant 
by  "the  curfew  bell"?  At  what  time  did  it  ring  and  of  what 
was  it  a  signal?  (8)  What  dower  did  Evangeline  receive  from 
her  father,  and  what  was  her  own  handiwork?  (9)  (389-391) 
Explain  the  allusion  to  Hagar,  and  study  the  simile.  (10) 
(369-370)  What  fact  in  Geography  do  you  find  ? 

XX.— Meaning— (1)  Pewter  tankard  ;  (2)  inkhorn  ;  (3) 
dower  of  the  bride;  (4)  seal  of  the  law;  (5)  draught  board; 
(6)  maneuvre;  (7)  window's  embrasure;  (8)  embers;  (9) 
clothes-press;  (10)  tremulous  tides;  (11)  serenely;  (12)  ex- 
tinguished; (13)  gleaming  floor :  (14)  orchard. 


XXL— (1)  (339-340)  What  are  "rising"  and  "blessing"; 
how  related  to  notary  ?  Give  the  predicates  of  "notary."  How 
is  "aloft"  used,  and  syntax.  Select  a  phrase ;  give  the  kind 
and  relation.  (2)  (342-343)  Arrange  in  three  columns  the 
nouns,  case,  syntax  of  each.  (3)  Write  a  paragraph,  "Story 
of  the  Contract."  (4)  Memorize  lines  376  to  381,  especially 
the  simile. 

Answers.     (Lines  338-381.) 

XIX. —  (1)  To  celebrate  the  wedding  contract.  (2)  As 
binding  as  the  marriage  ceremony.  (3)  Wrote  the  ages,  date, 
dower  of  the  bride,  and  put  the  seal  of  law  on  the  paper.  (4) 
Drank  to  the  health  of  and  welfare  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, and  blessed  them.  (5)  In  dancing  and  movement.  (6) 
Study  and  memorize  metaphor  of  the  stars  and  forget-me-nots 
of  the  angels.  (7)  A  bell  rung  in  early  times  about  8  or  9 
o'clock  as  a  signal  for  all  to  put  out  lights  and  fires  and  retire. 

(8)  She  received  flocks  of  sheep,  cattle.  Linen  and  woolen 
stuff  she  had  woven.  (9)  It  referes  to  Hagar  and  Ishmael 
being  driven  out  of  Abraham's  tent.  Compares  the  moon 
followed  by  one  star  in  the  heavens  to  Hagar  and  her  son 
wandering  alone.     (10)  Influence  of  the  moon  over  the  tides. 

XX.- — (1)  Drinking  vessel  of  pewter;  (2)  ink  well  made  of 
a  horn;  (3)  money  a  bride  brings  her  husband;  (4)  stamps 
with  seal;  (5)  checker  board;  (6)  movement;  (7)  window- 
seat;    (8)    coal  smoldering  in  ashes;    (9)    closet   for  clothes; 

(10)  trembling  or  shaking;  (11)  calmly;  (12)  put  out;  (13) 
shining;   (14)  inclosure  containing  fruit  trees. 

XXI. —  (1)  (a)  Participles,  relating  to  notary  as  adjec- 
tives; (b)  as  an  adverb  relates  to  lifted;  (c)  "lifted"  and 
"drank";  (d)  "of  ale,"  relates  to  tankard,  adjective;  "to  their 
welfare,"  relates  to  drank,  adverbial.  (2)  From,  objective 
case,  object  of  "wiping" ;  lips,  objective  case,  object  of  "from" ; 
silence,  objective  case,  object  of  "in" ;  fireside,  objective  case, 
object  of  "by."  (3)  Written  "Story  of  the  Contract."  (4) 
Memorize  lines  376  to  381,  especially  the  simile. 

Questions.  (Lines  382-440.) 
XXII.— (1)  Of  what  does  this  division  tell  us?  (2)  Why 
was  there  to  be  a  holiday  in  the  village?  (3)  385-386)  What 
is  the  figure.  Explain  it.  (4)  At  whose  house  was  much  hos- 
pitality? (5)  Mention  the  friends  seated  together  on  the 
porch.  (6)  What  were  the  young  folks  doing?  (7)  Learn 
the  simile  describing  "Michael  the  fiddler."  (8)  Mention  a 
custom  of  Normandy  you  can  know  by  a  part  of  his  costume. 

(9)  What  happened  later  in  the  morning?     (10)  Where  were 
the  men  sent?    By  whom?     (11)  For  what  purpose  were  they 
called   together?      (12)    Who  gave   the   men   His    Maj< 
orders  ? 

XXIIL— Give  meaning— (1)  Riding  at  anchor  :  (2)  neigh- 
boring hamlets ;  (3)  jocund  laugh ;  (4)  hospitality;  (5)  feast 
of  betrothal;  (6)  vibrant  sound;  (7)  summons  sonorous; 
(8)  garlands;  (9)  ceiling  to  casement;  (10)  dissonant  clangor; 

(11)  you  are  convened;  (12)  element;  (13)  forfeited  he  to 
the  crown;  (14)  transported  to  other  la 

XXIV. — (1)  (Lines  397-398)  Select  a  subordinate  clause 
and  give  relation.  (2)  (394-395)  Give  the  predicates  of  the 
noun  "groups."  Select  one  adjective  phrase  and  one  adverbial 
phrase:  give  relation  of  each.  (3)  (396-398)  What  is  the 
case  of  "in,"  "all,"  "people,"  "one."  "another's."  Kind  of 
clauses   and   relation :    Where  all   were   etc. :    who   lived   like 
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brothers,  etc.     (4)  Write  a  paragraph,  "The  King's  Message." 

(5)  Was  this  a  just  act? 

Answers.  (Lines  382-440.) 
XXII. —  (1)  Of  the  convening  of  the  Acadians  in  the 
church.  (2)  To  rejoice  and  celebrate  the  marriage  contract. 
(3)  A  metaphor,  comparing  labor  knocking  to  persons  knock- 
ing. (4)  At  Benedict  Bellefontaine's.  (5)  Father  Felician, 
Rene  Leblanc,  Basil  Lajeunesse,  and  Benedict  Bellefontaine. 

(6)  Dancing.  (7)  Simile.  The  face  of  the  fiddler  is  compared 
to  the  red  coals  in  the  embers.  (8)  He  wore  wooden  shoes. 
(9)  A  bell  sounded,  summoning  the  men  to  church.  (10)  Into 
the  church,  by  the  guards.  (11)  To  listen  to  an  order  from  the 
King.     (12)  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Winslow. 

XXIII. —  (1)  Moving  about  with  dropped  anchor;  (2) 
near  by  the  houses;  (3)  jolly  laugh;  (4)  entertainment  of 
strangers;  (5)  feast  of  marriage  contract;  (6)  sound  made  by 
violin;  (7)  call  of  the  bell;  (8)  wreaths  of  flowers;  (9)  top  to 
bottom  of  room;  (10)  discordant  noise;  (11)  you  are  called 
together;  (12)  gentle;  (13)  taken  as  a  penalty;  (14)  sent  out 
of  the  country. 

XXIV.— (1)  "Who  lived  like  brothers  together,"  adjec- 
tive and  relates  to  people.  (2)  (a)  Sat — rejoiced,  gossiped; 
(b)  adjective,  "at  the  house-doors,"  relates  to  groups;  adver- 
bial, "in  the  cheerful  sun,"  relates  to  "sat."  (3)  (a)  "Inn," 
nominative,  predicate  noun  of  was ;  (b)  "all,"  nominative, 
subject  of  were  welcomed;  (c)  "people,"  objective,  object  of 
with;  (d)  "one,"  nominative,  subject  of  had;  (e)  "another's," 
possessive,  governed  by  property;  (f)  "Where  all  were,"  etc., 
adjective,  rates  to  inn  ;  '"who  lived  like  brothers,"  etc.,  adjective, 
relates  to  people.  (4)  Written,  "The  King's  Message."  (5) 
Write  whether  you  think  the  act  just  or  unjust. 

Questions.     Lines  441-486.) 

XXV. — (1)  Beginning  with  442,  "As,"  etc.,  to  the  end  of 
446,  is  an  example  of  climax.  Find  meaning  of  "climax."  (2) 
How  did  the  men  now  find  themselves?  (3)  (452-454)  Quote 
the  simile  describing  Basil.  (4)  What  indignity  caused  him  to 
stop  talking?  (5)  Who  came  into  the  church  amid  the  con- 
fusion? (6)  How  did  they  show  that  they  respected  him? 
(  7  i  What  did  Basil  mean  by  "We  never  have  sworn  them 
allegiance."  (8)  By  what  means  did  Father  Felician  gain 
quiet?  (9)  What  service  was  now  conducted?  (10)  (485- 
486)  Explain  the  allusion,  and  also  simile. 

XXVI. — Meaning — (1)  Majesty's  pleasure;  (2)  solstice  of 
Summer;  (3)  break  their  enclosures;  (4)  fierce  imprecations; 
(5)  allegiance;  (6)  he  fain  would  have  said;  (7)  door  of  the 
chancel;  (8)  serious  mien;  (9)  tocsin's  alarum;  (10)  my 
vigils;  (11)  words  of  rebuke;  (12)  sobs  of  contrition;  (13) 
tapers;  (14)  Ave  Maria. 

XXVII.—  (1)  (Lines  458-459)  Name  the  pronouns  and 
give  case  of  each.  Pick  out  two  phrases ;  tell  kind  and  relation 
of  each.  (2)  (461-462)  How  is  Lo!  used?  Make  columns 
for  nouns,  case,  syntax.  (3)  (485)  Give  the  two  predicates  of 
"they."  Also  give  principal  parts  of  each.  (4)  Write  a  para- 
graph, 'The  tumult  in  the  church,"  or  "Father  Felician's  In- 
fluence." 

Answers.     (Lines  441-486.) 

XXV. —  (1)  Climax.  Highest  point  of  interest,  or  an  upward 
gradation  of  expression.  (2)  Shut  in  the  church,  unable  to 
get  out.  (3)  Basil  with  arms  uplifted  over  the  heads  of  the 
people  is  compared  to  a  spar  or  log  of  wood  tossed  about  on 
the  ocean.     (4)  A  soldier  struck  him  on  the  mouth,  and  drag- 


ged him  off  his  feet.  (5)  Father  Felician.  (6)  The  men 
stopped  all  noise  at  his  gesture.  (7)  It  is  said  the  Acadians 
were  not  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  English 
Crown  at  first.  Later,  when  requested,  they  refused  unless 
they  should  not  be  required  to  take  up  arms  against  their  fellow 
countrymen.  (8)  By  pleading  with  them  to  be  patient  and 
forgiving.  (9)  The  "Ave  Maria."  (10)  The  allusion  is  taken 
from  the  Bible  and  refers  to  Elijah  ascending  to  heaven.  The 
rising  of  their  souls  to  Elijah  arising. 

XXVI.— (1)  Will  of  the  people;  (2)  June  21;  (3)  break 
through  fences;  (4)  fierce  curses;  (5)  loyalty;  (6)  willingly 
would  have  said;  (7)  forward  part  of  church;  (8)  solemn 
manner;  (9)  signal  bell;  (10)  lonely  watchings ;  (11)  repri- 
mands; (12)  weeping  for  wrong  doing;  (13)  candles;  (14) 
prayer  used  in  Catholic  Church. 

XXVII. —  (1)  (a)  "He,"  nominative  case,  subject  would 
have  said;  (b)  "him,"  objective  case,  object  of  smote;  (c) 
"him,"  objective  case,  object  of  dragged;  (d)  "of  a  soldier," 
adjective,  relates  to  hand ;  "upon  the  pavement,"  adverbial, 
relates  to  smote;  "to  the  pavement,"  adverbial,  modifies 
dragged.  (2)  (a)  Lo!— an  interjection.  (2)  Door,  nomina- 
tive case;  subject,  opened;  chancel,  objective  case;  object,  of; 
Father  Felician,  nominative  case ;  subject,  entered ;  mien,  ob- 
jective case;  object,  with;  steps,  objective  case;  subject,  as- 
cended; altar,  objective  case;  object  of  "of."  (3)  Sang,  sing, 
sang,  sung;  fell,  fall  fell,  fallen.  (4)  Written,  "The  Tumult 
in  the  Church,"  or  "Father  Felician's  Influence." 
Questions.     (Lines  486-523.) 

XXVIII. — (1)  What  effect  did  the  sad  news  have  on  the 
women?  (2)  How  do  we  know  the  time  of  day?  (3)  (Line 
501)  What  figure  do  you  find  in  this  line?  (4)  What  did 
Evangeline  do  after  her  long  and  patient  waiting?  (5)  (507) 
Explain  the  allusion.  (6)  What  was  the  "Angelus"?  Telling 
what  time?  (7)  Where  did  the  men  remain  during  the  night? 
(8)  Can  you  realize  Evangeline's  feeling  alone?  (9)  What 
comfort  did  the  storm  give  her?  (10)  What  story  soothed 
her?    Study  it. 

XXIX.— Meaning— (1)  Tidings  of  ill;  (2)  level  rays  of 
the  sun;  (3)  golden  thatch;  (4)  wheaten-loaf ;  (5)  tankard  of 
ale;  (6)  head  of  the  board;  (7)  ambrosial  meadows;  (8) 
celestial;  (9)  disconsolate  hearts;  (10)  overcome  by  emotion; 
(11)  tenantless  house;  (12)  smouldered  the  fire;  (13)  haunted 
with  phantoms;  (14)  disconsolate  rain. 

XXX. — (1)  (Line  513)  What  was  "the  gloomier  grave  of 
the  living"?  (2)  (488)  Transpose  the  line,  placing  subject  at 
beginning.  (3)  (497-498)  How  is  "thus"  used  and  relation? 
Give  reason  for  use  of  the  two  apostrophes.  What  is  "as  the 
sunset  threw,"  etc.,  and  its  relation.  Find  two  adverbial 
phrases  and  one  adjective  phrase.  (4)  Write  a  paragraph, 
"Evangeline's  Waiting." 

Answers.  (Lines  486-523.) 
XXVIII. — (1)  They  wandered  from  house  to  house  weep- 
ing. (2)  Evangeline  shaded  her  eyes  from  the  level  rays  of 
the  sun.  (3)  A  climax.  Note  the  rising  gradation  of  the  feel- 
ing expressed.  (4)  She  wandered  among  her  neighbors  trying 
to  cheer  them.  (5)  An  allusion  from  the  Bible.  Moses  de- 
scending from  Mt.  Sinai.  (6)  A  bell  rung  for  prayer.  Morn- 
ing, noon  and  evening.  (7)  In  the  church.  (8)  Tell  of  Evan- 
geline's feeling  at  being  alone.  (9)  She  felt  that  God  was  near 
and  she  felt  soothed  and  comforted.  (10)  "The  Story  of 
Justice." 
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The  thing  that  most  needs  to  be  understood  about  pla}^  is  that  it  is  not  a  lux- 
ury, but  a  necessity.  It  is  not  simply  something  that  a  child  likes  to  have;  it 
is  something  he  must  have  if  he  is  ever  to  grow  up.  It  is  more  than  an  essen- 
tial part  of  his  education;  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  law  of  his  growth,  of 
the  process  by  which  he  becomes  a  man  at  all —     .     .     . 

The  "boy  problem,"  as  we  call  it,  is  really  a  grown-up  problem.  The  boy  is  all 
right.  He  breaks  our  laws,  but  he  does  so  in  obedience  to  a  law  that  is  older 
than  ours,  a  law  that  has  never  failed  to  get  its  way  or  else  to  impose  a  pen- 
alty— and  to  collect  it     .     .       .     — Joseph  Lee. 


The  plays  of  the  age  are  the  heart 
leaves  of  the  whole  future  life;  for  the 
whole  man  is  visible  in  them  in  his 
finest  capacity,  in  his  innermost  being. 
— Froebel. 


Happy  hearts  and  happy  faces, 
Happy  play  in  grassy  places; 
That  was  how  in  ancient  ages 
Children  grew  to  kings  and  sages. 
— Robert   Louis   Stevenson. 


I  believe  that  all  Public  Schools  should  be  equipped  with  well  furnished  Play- 
grounds and  Outdoor  Gymnasia,  and  there  is  little  difficulty  to  prove  their  need  on 
purely  pedagogical  grounds.  I  believe  also  that  Public  School  teachers  should  be  able 
to  direct  and  lead  play  in  such  Playgrounds,  and  that  it  falls  within  the  function  of  the 
Normal  Schools  to  help  fit  teachers  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  even  though  they  do  not 
prepare  specialists. 

RICHARD  K.  PIEZ,  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  New  York. 

I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  getting  out  the  excellent  Playground 
Apparatus  you  have.  The  State  Normal  School  of  Colorado  installed  your  apparatus 
last  fall  and  it  is  now  in  full  operation.  We  do  not  know  of  anything  connected  with 
the  Institution  that  has  been  so  profitable  in  every  way  as  this  Outdoor  Gymnasium. 
To  the  end  that  the  children  may  have  joy,  health  and  power  it  is  indispensable.  Every 
school  should  have  one. 

Z.  X.  SNYDER,  President,  Colorado  State  Normal  School  of  Greeley. 

As  an  instructor  I  cannot  speak  in  too  emphatic  terms  of  the  very  marked  increase 
of  energy  and  "snap"  which  outdoor  exercise  puts  into  the  classes,  resulting  in  health 
and  vigor  to  the  students.     I  question  how  the  work  was  done  here  without  the  Out- 
door Gymnasium. 
JNO.  TH.  LISTER,  Director  Physical  Education,  Colorado  State  Normal  School. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS.,   INC.,   CHICOPEE,  MASS. 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 
ALL-STEEL    APPARATUS    FOR    THE    PLAYGROUND 
"YOU  SEE  IT  EVERYWHERE" 
Write  for  Catalog — Mention  Teachers  Monographs. 
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MERCHANT   OF    VENICE— 8A 
(Lines  55-56)  Transpose  the  lines,  supplying  omissions. 

(12)  How  is  "forth*'  used?  Give  its  comparison.  (32) 
Select  a  phrase;  kind;  relation.  (38)  Kind  of  a  sentence. 
Subject  and  object  of  "say."  (43)  Find  a  figure  of  speech, 
and  explain. 

Meaning:  (1)  Black  Monday;  (2)  wry-necked  fife;  (3) 
patch;  (4)  obliged;  (5)  snail-slow;  (6)  fortune  be  not  crost. 

ACT  II— SCENE  6. 

I. — Meaning:    (1)   pent-house;   (2)   outdwells  his  hour; 

(3)  runs  before  the  clock;  (4)  obliged;  (5)  scarfed;  (6)  ex- 
change; (7)  should  be;  (8)  younker ;  (9)  more  certainty; 
(10)  good  sooth;  (11)  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames;  (12) 
lovely  garnish:  (13)   we  are  stayed  for;  (14)  close  night. 

II. — (1)  Explain  the  allusion  "Venus'  pigeons."  (2) 
Where  is  the  scene  laid?    (3)  Of  what  does  this  scene  treat? 

(4)  Does  Jessica  show  filial  duty  by  her  act?  (5)  (Lines 
12-13)   What  does  it  tell  us  of  anticipation? 

III.— (Line  25)  "Ho!  Who's  within'"  (a)  What  is 
"Ho"?  Parse  "who's."  (b)  Give  reason  for  use  of  apos- 
trophe. Name  some  other  uses  of  the  apostrophe,  (c) 
What  is  "within"?  and  give  its  syntax.  (35)  How  is 
"much"  used?  Compare  it;  its  syntax.  (39)  What  is 
"tli us."  and  relation?  (40)  Kind  of  a  sentence?  Subject 
of  "descend."  (42)  Explain  use  of  "too,  too."  (56)  Com- 
pare the  adjectives  applied  to  Jessica.  For  what  is  Antonio 
anxious  as  to  time?  Write  a  paragraph  on  Jessica's  prepa- 
rations. 

ACT  II— SCENE  7. 

I. —  (Line  5)  Analyze  this  sentence.  (5)  Note  use  of 
"who"  for  "which."  (n)  Subject  of  "give"  and  "hazard." 
ill)  Reason  for  comma;  case  of  "Prince."  (15)  Kind  of  a 
sentence?  Object  of  "says"?  (22)  How  is  "then"  used, 
and  syntax?  (23)  How  is  first  "as"  used,  and  syntax0 
(23)  How  is  second  "as"  used,  and  function?  (46)  Select 
phrase;  kind  ;  relation.  (60)  Kind  of  sentence?  Transpose 
the  line.     Name  subordinate  clause. 

II.— Meaning:     (1)    disabling;    (2)    rib;    (3)    insculped 

upon;  (4)  part;  (5)   several  caskets;  (6)  give  arid  hazard: 

(7)  I  am  yours  withal;  (8)  show  of  dross;  (9)  thorough- 

:   (10)  ambitious  heads;   (11)   cerecloth;   (12)  obscure; 

(13)  thrive;   (14)  glisters. 

III.-  (1  i  What  was  Hyrcania?  (2)  How  did  Prince  of 
Morocco  feel  as  to  his  choice?  (3)  Memorize  lines  found 
in  golden  casket.  (4)  What  wish  does  Portia  make  as  to 
other  suitors  of  his  complexion?'  (5)  Tell  about  the  coin 
hi  England  bearing  the  figure  of  an  angel.  (6)  Write  a 
paragraph  about    Morocco's  choice. 

ACT  II— SCENE  8. 

I. —  (1)  What  narrow  sea  is  meant?  (2)  Where  is  the 
scene  laid?  (3)  Who  are  the  men  speaking,  and  of  whom"' 
(4)  What  do  they  tell  of  Shylock?  (5)  What  fears  do  they 
entertain  for  Antonio?  (6)  What  news  do  they  give  of 
Jessica  and  Lorenzo?  (7)  Tell  what  they  learned  of  a 
wrecked  vessel? 

II.— Meaning:  (1)  reasoned;  (2)  you  were  best;  (3) 
slubber;  (4)  mind  of  love;  (5)  sensible;  (6)  gondola;  (7) 
Antonio  certified;  (8)  variable;  (9)  he  keeps  his  day;  (10) 


hour;  (13)  fair  ostents ;  (14)  quicken  his  embraced  heaviness, 
richly  fraught;  (11)  make  good  speed;  (12)  very  riping  the 

III. —  (Line  5)  Kind  of  a  clause,  and  kind  of  a  phrase? 
(25)  What  word  is  omitted?  Give  its  syntax.  (30)  What 
is  "fraught"?  How  is  "richly"  used?  (33)  Object  of  "to 
tell"?  (34)  How  is  "yet"  used,  and  what  is  "for"?  (39). 
Reason  for  commas;  case  of  "Bassanio"?  (38  and  41)  Rea- 
son for  use  of  apostrophe?  (50-53)  Give  predicates  of  "us." 
(46-47)    Select  two  participles :  relation  of  each. 

IV. — Write  a  paragraph  on   Shylock's  rage. 

V. — What  do  the  two  friend-  start  out  to  do? 

\(  T  II— SCENE  9. 

I. —  I  1  )  Of  what  does  Scene  9  treat?  (2)  What  are  the 
three  conditions  upon  choosing?  (3)  Where  is  the  scene 
laid?  (4)  What  prince  now  comes  as  a  suitor?  (5)  Which 
casket  does  he  choose?  (6)  Repeat  lines  found  within 
silver  casket.  (7i  Whose  arrival  is  announced  at  end  of 
Scene  9? 

II. — Meaning:  (li  to  hazard;  (2)  addressed;  (3)  found: 
(4)  estates;  (5)  cover;  (6)  1  wis;  (7)  sensible  regrets. 
(Si  likely;  (9)  high-day;  (10)  comes  to  his  election;  (Hi 
that  comes  to  hazard;  |  12)  to  cozen  fortune;  (13)  schedule; 
(14)  to  bear  my  wroth. 

III. — Write  a  paragraph  on  Arragon's  choice.  Explain 
the  metaphor  (26  to  30).  Repeat  Nerissa's  ancient  saying. 
Explain  figure  in   (90-95). 

fV. —  (Line  40)  Mention  part  of  speech  of  each  word. 
(31)  Object  of  "choose"  ;  also  its  principal  parts.  (39)  Mood 
of  "let";  give  its  object,  and  parse  it.  (54-59)  Reason  for 
use  of  apostrophe.  (86)  Person,  case  and  syntax  of 
"madam"?  (87)  Case  and  syntax  of  "Venetian"?  Who  is 
he?  (87-89)  Select  two  subordinate  clauses;  classify  and 
syntax.  (85-89)  Select  and  classify  the  phrases.  (101) 
What  wish  is  expressed  by  Nerissa's  last  words? 

\.  T  III— SCENE  1  (Lines  1  to  59). 

I. —  (1)  Where  is  the  scene  laid?  (2)  What  had  news 
is  given  of  Antonio's  ship?  (3)  What  is  meant  by  the 
"Goodwins"?  i  1)  Why  is  "Report"  written  with  a  capital 
letter?  (5)  What  news  enrages  Shylock?  (a)  His  daugh- 
ter?    (b)  Antonio? 

II. — Meaning:  (1)  Unchecked;  (2)  knapped  ginger ;  (3) 
complexion;  (4)  to  smug  upon  the  mart;  (5)  was  win. 
(6)  if  lie  forfeit;  (7)  humility;  (8)  thwarted  my  bargain-; 
(9)  Christian  courtesy;  (10)  it  shall  go  hard;  (11)  I  will 
better  the  instruction;  (12  i  Why,  yet  it  lives;  (13)  carcasses 
of  many  a  ship:  (14)  the  plain  highway  of  talk. 

III. —  (Lines  20-28)  Give  case  and  syntax  of  "Shylock." 
Reason  for  use  of  each  apostrophe.  Select  two  subordinate 
clauses;  syntax  of  each.  For  what  does  Shylock  blame 
Jessica?  (34)  Case  and  syntax  of  "prodigal."  (41)  Trans- 
pose the  last  half  of  line.  (43-45)  Give  predicates  of  "He." 
(58  Supply  the  omission  and  give  case  and  syntax.  (58) 
-  "will  execute."  |  ;'M  What  does  "shall"  show  as  used 
in  third  person?     (59)   Explain  use  of  "will"  in  first  person. 

IV. — Write  a  paragraph  on  Salanio's  regard  for  Antonio. 

V. — On  Shylock'-  story  of  his  wrongs. 
(Lines  60-10-  >). 

I. — Meaning:  (})  Would  she  were  hearsed;  (2)  argosy; 
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William  Shakespeare 

Born  April  23,  1564 

Died  April  23,  1616 

1916 

Shakespeare  died  three  hundred  years  ago,  but  today  the 
VICTOR  brings  back  the  long  forgotten  music  of  Shakespeare 
and  his  time  to  the  world. 

The  ballads,  "Airs"  and  dances  of  the  days  of  good 
Queen  Bess  live  again  for  us  through  Victor  Records,  which 
have  been'made  in  anticipation  of  the  Nation-wide  observance 
of  the  tercentenary  of  the  "Bard  of  Avon." 

Nowhere  else  can  you  obtain  the  real  old  English  country 
dances,  gathered  by  Mr.  Cecil  Sharp,  nor  the  songs  from  all 
the  plays,  carefully  reproduced  from  the  oldest  authentic  ver- 
sions, with  suitable  instrumentation  and  the  proper  voice  for 
the  part  in  the  play. 
For  Pageants,  Festivals,  Masques,  any  Play  of  Shakespeare,  or  A  Shakespeare  Day,  you  will 
find  here  abundant  material  for  your  needs. 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 

17623     Act  II.  Scene  5.     Sone:  Under  the  Green- 

wuod  Tree.     (Dr.  Arne.) 

Raymond  Dixon  and  Chorus 
17717    Act  II,  Scene  7.     Song:  Blow  Blow.  Thou 

Winter  Wind.     (R.  J.  s.  Stevens.) 

Reinald  Werrenrath  and  Chorus 
17623    Act  IV.  Scene  2.     Sonfir:  What  Shall  He 

Have  Who  Killed  the  Deer? 

(Bishop.)  Victor  Male  Quartet 

17634    Act  V,  Scene  3.     Song :  It  Was  a  Lover 

and  His  Lass.     (Morley. ) 

Raymond  Dixon  and  Harry  Macdonoueh 
3S23S    Act  II,  Scene  1.     Recitation ;  The  Duke's 

Speech.  Ben  Greet 

17163     Act  II.  Scene  7.     Recitation :  The  Seven 

Ages  oi  Man.  Frank  Burbeck 

CYMBEUNE 

64218     Act  II.  Scene  3.     Sons;:  Hark.  Hark,  the 

Lark.     (Schubert.)  Evan  Williams 

JULIUS  CAESAR  * 

35216    Act  III,  Scene  2.     Antony's  Address. 

Frank  Burbeck 


HAMLET 

17717     Act  IV.  Scene  5.     Traditional  Songs  oi 

Ophelia.  Olive  Kline 

16912     Act  III,  Scene  1.     Recitation:  Soliloquy. 

Frank  Burbeck 

17115     Act  III,  Scene  2.      Recitation:  Hamlet  on 

Friendship.  Ben  Greet 

KING  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH 

16912    Act  III,  Scene  2.     Wolseys  Farewell  to 

Cromwell.  Frank  Burbeck 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE 

17662    Act  IV,  Scene  1.     S<>ng:  Take,  O  Take  Those 

Lips  Away,     (Traditional.)         Raymond  Dixon 

64252     Song:  Take,  O  Take  Those  Lips  Away. 

(.Bennett.)  John  McCormack 

MERCHANT  OF  VENICE 

17163     Act  I,  Scene  3.     Recitation:  Shylock's  Rebuke. 

Frank  Burbeck 
S5060     Act  III.  Scene  2.     Song:  Tell  Me  Where  is 
Fancy  Bred?     (Stevenson.) 

Lucy  Mar^h  and  Reinald  "Werrenratli 
64194     Act  IV,  Scene  1.     Recitation:  Mercy  Speech. 

Ellen  Terry 


MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR 

35270    Overture.     (Nicolai.) 

Symphony  Orchestra  of  London 
17724     Song:  "Greenslceves"   (very  old). 

Raymond  Dixon 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING 

17702    Act  II,  Scene  3.     Song:  Sigh  No  More, 

Ladies.     (Stevens.)  Raymond  Dixon 

17115    Act  II,  Scene  3.     Recitation:  Benedick's 

Idea  oi  a  Wife.  Ben  Greet 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM 

31819    Overture.     (Mendelssohn.) 

Victor  Concert  Orchestra 
31159     Wedding  March.     (Mendelssohn.) 

Pryor's  Band 
S5048  Wedding  March.  Victor  Herbert's  Orchestra 
35238    Selection  of  Principal  Airs. 

(Mendelssohn.)  Pryor's  Band 

55060     Act  II,  Scene  3.     Song :  Ye  Spotted  Snakes. 

(Mendelssohn.)        Victor  Women's  Chorus 
5863     Duet:  I  Know  a  Bank.     (Horn.) 

Mrs.  Wheeler  and  Miss  Dunlap 
17209    Trio:  Over  Hill.  Over  Dale. 

Mrs.  Wheeler,  Misses  Dunlap  and  Baker 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET 

88302  Juliette's  Waltz  Song.  Tetrazzini 

88421  Lovely  Angel.  Farrar-Clement 

70102  Fairest  Sun  Arise.  Lambert  Murphy 
35234  Selection.  Pryor's  Band 

17866  Juliet's  Slumber.     (Gounod.) 

Victor  Concert  Orchestra 

OTHELLO 

88338  Act  I.   Brindisi  (Clink  the  Wine 

Cup).  Pasquale  Amato 

88466  Act  II.  Othello's  Creed.  TittaRuffo 
87071  Now  Forever  Farewell.  Enrico  Caruso 
89075  We  Swear  by  Heaven  and  Earth. 

Caruso  -Ruffo 
35279  Act  IV.   Desdemona's  Song— Oh. 

Willow,  Willow.  Olive  Kline 

88149  Ave  Maria.  "  Melba 

74217  Death  of  Othello.  Zerola 


THE  TEMPEST 

17724  Act  I.  Scene  2.  Ariel's  Songs: 

Come  Unto  These  Yellow 

Sands,     (Purcell.) 

Reinald  Werrenrath  and  Chorus 
17702  (1)  Act  I.  Scene  2.   Full  Fathom 

Five,       (R.  Johnson.) 

Reinald  Werrenrath 
17702  (2)  Act  V.  Scene  2.  Where  the 

Bee  Sucks.  (R.  Johnson.) 

Reinald  Werrenrath 

POEMS  AND  SONNETS 

88073  Lo.  Here  the  Gentle  Lark. 

(Bishop.)  Nellie  Melba 

64267   L...   Here  the  Gentle  Lark. 

(Bishop.)  Alma  Gluck 


TWELFTH  NIGHT 

17662  Act  II,  Scene  3.  Clown's  Song:  Oh.  Mistress 

Mine.   (W.  Byrd.)  Raymond  Dh 


17087 

17160 
17086 
17329 
17328 


QLD  ENGLISH  DANCES 

;  Row  Well,  Ye  Mariners. 

1  Jamaica. 

!  The  Butterfly. 

1  Three  Meet. 

i  Goddesses. 

1  Tideswell  Professional  Morris. 

i  Kirkby  Malzeard  Sword  Dance. 

1  Flamborough  Sword  Dance. 

:  May  Pole  Dance:  Bluff  King  Hal. 

Minuet:  Don  Juan.     (Mozart.) 

Country  Dance :  Pop  Goes  the  Weasel 

Morris  Dance. 

Ribbon  Dance. 

Shepheids  Hey. 


Victor  XXV 

$67.50  special  quotation 

to  schoolsXmly 

When  the  Victor  is  not 
in  use,  the  horn  can  be 
placed  under  the  instru- 
ment safe  and  secure 
from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to 
protect  it  from  dust  and 
promiscuous  use  by  ir- 
responsible people. 


Ask    any    Victor    Dealer    for    these    new 
unequalled  staff  of  Victor  artists.     For  full  i 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Victor 


and    beautiful    records 
information,  write 


Victor  Band 

Victor  Band 

Victor  Band 

Victor  Band 

Victor  Band 
Victor  Band 
Band 
Victor  Band 
Victor  Band 

by    our 
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(3)  fourscore;  (4)  diver-  credi  'ose  but 
break;  (7)  I'll  plague  him;  (8)  turquoise  ring;  i'M  cer- 
tainly undone;  (10)  fee  me  an  officer;  (11)  bespeak  him  a 
fortnight  before;  (12)  if  he  forfeit;  (13)  merchandise;  (14) 

agogue. 

II- \\lu>    is   Tubal?      What    proofs   does    he   bring  of 
Antonio's  losses?      What  news  has  he  of  Jessica?     Locate 
a.        Who  is  "Leah,"  mentioned  by   Shylock?     Why 
does  he  put  so  much  store  on  iiis  turquoisi 

III.— (Line  81) — Give  subject  and  tell  whal  modifies  it. 
(live  object  and  its  modifier.  Compare  "ill."  (86)  Select 
a  phrase;  kind:  relation.  Select  a  clause;  kind;  syntax. 
Give  case  of  noun  "wreck."  (95-96)  How  is  "there"  used? 
Transpose  the  first  half  of  line.  Parse  "Antonio's."  W  ord 
omitted  after  "swear."  and  its  function.  (104)  How  is 
"but"  used?  What  is  "certainly"?  (106)  How  is  "bi 
used,  and  relation? 

IV. — Give  an  instance  of  Shylock's  shrewdness. 

V. — Write  a  paragraph  on  "Tubal's  n< 

ACT  III— SCENE  2  (Lines  1-60). 
I. — (1)  Of  what  does  this  scene  treat?  (2)  Where  is  the 
scene  laid?     (3)    What   does    Portia  urge  Bassanio  to  do? 

(4)  What  is  her  object  in  so  doing?  (5)  How  does  Bas- 
sanio feel  about  choosing? 

II. — Meaning:  (1)  forbear  awhile;  (2)  I  am  foresworn; 
(3)  in  such  a  quality;  (4)  o'er  looked;  (5)  to  prize  the  time; 
to  eke  it  out;  (7)  to  stay  you  from  election;  (8)  stand 
all  aloof;  (9)  the  flourish;  (10)  dulcet  sounds;  (11)  no  less 
presence;  (12)  bleared  visages;  (13)  issue  of  the  exploit; 
i  14)  the  fray. 

111. — Secure  information  as  to  these  allusions:  (a)  To 
a  new -crowned  monarch,  (b)  A  swan-like  end  fading  in 
music,  (c)  Than  young  Alcides  when  he  did  redeem  the 
Virgin  tribute,  etc.     (d)   Dardanian  wives. 

I  V. —  (Line  28)  Select  a  metaphor  and  explain  it.  (24- 
25)  Pick  out  verbs.  Give  mood,  tense  and  syntax.  Also 
give  principal  parts.  (38-39)  Select  two  phrases;  kind  and 
relation  of  each.    (42)  Person,  case  and  syntax  of  "Nerissa." 

!  lines  61-140). 

I. — Which   casket   does    Bassanio   choose?      Why    does 
he  refuse  to  choose  the  golden  one?     Why  does  he  not  take 
-liver?     Why  did  the  lead  casket  seem  to  please  him? 
Memorize  words  found  in  leaden  casket. 

II. — Meaning:  (1)  deceived  with  ornament;  (2)  gra- 
cious voice;  (3)  sober  brow:  crement;  (5) 
miracle;  (6)  sepulchre;  (7)  common  drudge;  (8)  meagre 
lead;  (9)  paleness;  (10)  fleet  to  air;  (11)  gn  ■  1  jeal- 
ousy; I  12)  allay  thy  ecstasy;  (13)  for  fear  I  surfeit;  (14) 
1'ortia's  counterfeit. 

III. —  (Lines   84-86)    What   Uixv-  here?   and   ex- 

plain. (89)  Object  of  "shall  see"?"  What  is  the  miracle 
spoken  of?  What  is  meant  by  a  miracle:  i  102)  Who  was 
Midas?'  What  is  his  story?  (106)  Give  case  and  syntax 
eloquence."  (116)  Supply  words  to  show  meaning 
"More  those  eyes."  (123)  Select  a  figure  i  h  and  ex- 

plain.    (130)  Case  of  "continent"  and  "summary." 

[V.— Whal    are    B;  chief   trait-  Modest; 

(1>)   manly. 

V. — Write    a    paragraph: 
Portia's  fear  for  his  choice. 


i  Lines   1  10  215). 

I. —  What  is  meant  by  a  climax  in  reading?  Select  two 
from  lines  160  to  166.  (173)  (a)  What  pledge  does  Portia 
exact  from  Bassanio?  (b)  What  misfortune  does  she 
prophesy?  (185.  etc.)  What  promise  docs  Bassanio  make? 
W  hat  other  couple  wish  to  marry  at  the  same  time?  Upon 
what  did  Gratiano  say  his  good  fortune  depended? 

II.-  Meaning:  (1)  claim  with  a  kiss;  (2)  livings;  (3) 
giddy  in  spirit;  (4)  confirmed,  signed,  ratified;  (5)  am- 
is in  my  wish  ;  (6)  is  now  converted  ;  (7)  let  it  presage; 
(8)  mean  to  solemnize;  (9)  pertains  to  me;  (10)  as  the 
matter  falls;  (11)  so  you  stand  pleased  withal;  (12)  mean 
1 1  faith;  (13)  Lorenzo  and  his  infidel;  (14)  for  inter- 
mission. 

III. —  (150)  How  is  "as"  used?  Its  case  and  syntax. 
Case  and  syntax  of  "myself."  (160-165)  Explain  why  Poi 
tia  is  happy,  happier,  happiest.  (166)  Give  syntax  of  each 
pronoun.  (172)  "Yours" — form,. case,  syntax.  (188)  What 
is  the  antecedent  of  "that"?  (197)  Supply  omission  to  give 
case  of  "yours."  (209)  Give  subject,  predicate,  predicate 
adjective.  (209)  Person,  case,  syntax  of  "Nerissa." 
ACT  111— SCENE  3  (Lines  215-267). 

I. — Meaning:  (1  i  very;  (2)  estate;  (3)  royal  merchant, 
(4)  shrewd;  (5)  constant;  (6)  unpleasant' st ;  (7)  mere; 
(8)  magnificoes;  (9)  envious;  (10)  unwearied:  ill)  a 
merry  cheer;  (12)  merchant-marring;  (13)  dreadful  touch, 
(14)  braggart. 

II. —  (Line  236)  Select  the  allusion  and  explain.  (260) 
Select  figure  of  speech  and  explain.  What  characters  entire 
on  the  scene  here?  What  news  does  Salerio  bring  to  Bas- 
sanio? Locate:  Tripolis,  Mexico,  England,  Lisbon,  Bar- 
bary;  India.  What  plea  does  Portia  make  to  learn  of  Bas 
sanio's  trouble?  W  hat  does  Bassanio  mean  by  "The  youth 
of  his  new  interest,"  when  he  bids  his  friend  welcome? 
What  excuse  does  Salerio  give  for  intruding? 

111.— (Line  220)  How  is  "so"  used,  and  relation?     (235) 
Case  and  syntax  of  "Antonio."     (236)  Give  subject,  predi- 
and  object.     (23d)    Principal  parts  of  "know."     (246) 
Parse  the  word  that  moditic-  "word."     (251)  Case  of  "gen- 
tlemen"; decline  it.     (262)  How  is  "but"  used? 

I. — Who  made  use  of  the  following,  to  whom  spoken, 
and  under  what  conditions?  (1)  "I  am  sorry  thou  wilt 
leave  my  father  so."  (2)  "Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torch- 
bearer."  (3)  "By  Jacob's  staff  I  have  rto  mind  of  feasting 
forth  tonight/'  i4i  "1  pray  you  tarry;  pause  a  daj  oi 
before  you  hazard."  (5)  One  of  them  showed  me  a 
ring  he  had  of  your  daughter."  (6)  Bui  when  this  ring 
parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from  hei 

II.— (Lines  268-270)  What  does  Salerio  tell  aboul  Shy- 
lock?  (274)  Wdiat  is  mean)  by  "impeach  the  freedom  of 
the  state"?     (277)  "All  persuaded  with  him."     Meaning? 

III. —  Give   meaning:     (Line-   281  284)    Of  what    !•■ 
said  she  heard  her  father  say.     (287)   How  is  "thus"  i 
and  relation?     <2(>o.  etc.)   What  tribute  does   Bassanio  pay 
Antonio?      (296,   etc.)    How    does    Portia    propose    paying 
Shylock?      (299,  etc.)    What    proposition     doe-    she    make? 
(301,  etc.)   Tell  of  Antonio'-   lettet  his  loss;    (b)    the 

debt  cancelled:  (c)  his  wish  to  see  Bassanio.  What  is  Por- 
tia's advice  here?  What  does  Bassanio  promise  to  do  until 
he  return? 

Write  a  paragraph  on  "Antonio's  Troubles." 
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WELSBACH 


LIGHT 


This  style  of  gas  mantle  illumination  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  is  now  in  operation  in  a  great  many 
schools  throughout  all  the  Boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Throws  the  Light    DOWN    Where  You  Want  It 


SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED 
ORNAMENTAL  ECONOMICAL 


GET  THE  GENUINE 


Latest  Improvement  in  Gas  Lighting 


Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

WELSBACH     GAS     LAMP     CO. 

392    Canal    Street  INJew    York    City 


JULIUS   CAESAR— 8B 

(Continued  from  February,  1916.) 
ACT  II.     SCENE  2. 

Explain  the  meaning:  (1)  Present  sacrifice ;  (2)  opinions 
of  success;  (3)  stood  on  ceremonies;  (4)  Calpurnia  in  her 
sleep;  (5)  things  that  threaten;  (6)  stood  on;  (7)  one  within 
recounts;  (8)  graves  have  yawned;  (9)  ne'er  looked  but  on 
my  back;  (10)  drizzled;  (11)  prodigious;  (12)  no  comets 
seen;  (13)  hurtled;  (14)  use. 

(1)  What  is  the  first  impression  of  Caesar  in  this  scene? 
(2)  Give  an  indication  of  Caesar's  vanity.  (3)  How  does 
Calpurnia  reflect  the  character  of  Caesar?  (4)  Why  does 
Caesar  yield  to  Calpurnia's  pleadings?  (5)  What  weaknesses 
in  Caesar's  character  does  Decius  use? 

(Line  30)  Give  case  and  syntax  of  "comets."  (Line  31) 
"forth,"  how  used,  relation,  comparison.  (Line  32)  Phrase, 
kind,  relation.  (Line  34)  Select  subordinate  clause,  kind, 
syntax.  (Lines  34-35)  Explain  use  of  "that"  in  each  line. 
(Line  37)  Select  a  subordinate  clause,  kind  syntax.  (Lines 
26-27)  "What  can  be  avoided,  etc."  What  belief  of  the  Ro- 
mans does  this  show? 

Recall  the  incidents  of  the  night  in  addition  to  the  prodig 
spoken  of  by  Calpurnia. 

ACT  II.     SCENE  2.— (Lines  37-90). 

Explain    meaning. —  (1)     Consumed    on    confidence;     (2) 

afeard;  (3)  graybeards ;  (4)  stays  me  at  home;  (5)  tinctures; 

(6)  cognizance;  (7)  apt  to  be  rendered;  (8)  for  thy  humor; 

(9)  in  a  very  happy  time;  (10)  in  shame  of  cowardice;  (11) 


expound;  (12)  and  know  it  now;  (13)  a  mock;  (14)  the  cause 
is  in  my  will. 

Question  (1)  How  does  Calpurnia  compare  with  Portia? 
(2)  By  what  means  is  Caesar  led  into  the  net  prepared  for 
him?  (3)  In  what  respect  is  Decius  a  more  skilled  man  than 
Brutus?  (4)  what  weaknesses  in  Caesar's  character  are  made 
use  of  by  Decius?  (5)  How  does  Decius  interpret  Calpurnia's 
dream  ? 

(Line  84)  What  is  "fortunate,"  relation,  comparison?  (86) 
Select  clause,  kind,  relation.  (87)  Give  object  of  signifies. 
(90)  Transpose  making  the  line  active  voice.  (85)  Reason 
for  commas.  (86)  How  is  all  used  and  syntax.  (86)  Parse: 
which,  so,  smiling.  (89)  Reason  for  commas.  (83)  How  is 
"amiss"  used  and  syntax?  (87)  Parse  "from."  showing  be- 
tween what  words  it  shows  relation. 

ACT  II.     SCENES  3-4. 

(1)  This  scene  develops  suspense  of  the  Caesar  story,  i  2 
What  does  Artemidorus  suggesl  as  the  motive  for  the  con- 
spiracy? (3)  What  is  his  opinion  of  Caesar:  I  i  Which  man 
has  a  truer  conception  of  Caesar,  Brutus  or  Artemidorus? 
\\  by?  (5)  Have  Brutus  and  his  friends  reason  to  fear  Caesar's 
ambition  '1 

Explain  meaning. —  (1)  Security;  (2)  gives  way  to  con- 
spiracy; (3)  lover;  |  (■)  emulation;  (5)  The  Fal  con- 
stancy: (7)  bustling  rumor;  (8)  sooth;  (9)  harm's  intended; 
(10)  void;  ill)  Brutus  hath  a  suit:  (12)  merry:  (13)  suitor; 
ill'  much  that  1   fear  may  chance. 

Lines  Scene  3. — (10)  Case  of  "this"  and  "him."  (11) 
Object  of  "laments."     (13)   Transpose  the  line,  give  case  of 
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Caesar.  Scene  4.- — (5)  Select  the  subordinate  clause,  kind,  re- 
lation. (5)  What  part  of  the  sentence  is  "three"?  (3-11) 
Give  two  illustrations  of  use  of  apostrophe ;  name  two  words 
used  as  interjections. 

(1)  Explain  Portia's  excitement.  (2)  By  what  acts  does 
she  display  her  distress.  (3)  What  connection  has  this  scene 
with  what  we  hear  more  of  Portia?  (4)  How  do  the  con- 
tinued forebodings  affect  Caesar?  (5)  How  far  does  Act  II 
bring  the  action  of  the  pla\  ': 

REVIEW  OF  ACT  II. 

I. — Explain  meaning:  (1)  dank;  (2)  exorcist;  (3)  cante- 
lous;  (4)  faction;  (5)  augurers;  (6)  fashion  it  thus;  (7)  any 
mark  of  favor;  (8)  drop  by  lottery;  (9)  let  us  not  break  with 
him;  (10)  that  were  much  he  should. 

II. — Explain  figures  in  the  following:  (1)  "Let  not  our 
looks  put  on  our  purposes."  (2)  ....  "for  he  loves  to 
hear  that  unicorns  may  be  betrayed  by  trees."  (3)  "Not  Ere- 
bus itself  were  dim  enough  to  hide  thee  from  prevention." 

III. — By  whom,  to  whom,  and  under  what  circumstances 
were  each  of  the  following  spoken:  (1)  "Cowards  die  many 
times  before  their  deaths ;  The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but 
once."  (2)  "1  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might."  (3) 
"This  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted;  It  was  a  vision  fair  and 
fortunate."  (4)  "Do  not  go  forth  today,  call  it  my  fear  that 
keeps  you  in  the  house,  and  not  your  own."  (5)  "But  what 
of  Cicero?  Shall  we  sound  him?  I  think  he  will  stand  very 
strong  with  us." 

IV. — What  idea  does  Scene  3  give  us  about  the  conspiracy? 

V. — Quote  ten  or  twelve  lines  showing  how  Portia  gave 
proof  of  her  constancy. 

ACT  III.— (Lines  3-50). 

Explain  the  meaning. —  (1)  schedule;  (2)  o'er-read;  (3) 
served;  (4)  sirrah;  (5)  makes  to  Caesar!  (6)  sudden;  (7) 
constant;  (8)  addressed;  (9)  couchings;  (10)  law  of  chil- 
dren; (11)  pre-ordinance  and  first  degree;  (12)  with  that 
which  melteth ;   (13)   low-crooked;   (14)   enfranchisement. 

Questions. — Line  (58)  Case  and  syntax  of  "you."  (60) 
i  a  subordinate  clause,  kind,  relation.  (62)  Explain  use 
of  "there"  and  give  case  of  "fellow."  (64)  How  is  "all"  used 
and  relation?  (63)  Select  a  phrase,  kind,  relation.  (65) 
Select  a  subordinate  clause,  kind,  syntax.  (70)  How  is  "that 
used  and  syntax?  Select  a  phrase,  kind,  relation.  (60)  Select 
the  participles  and  state  how  used.  (65-66)  Explain  use  of 
the  two  apostrophies. 

(1)  Explain  the  figure  of  speech  in  line  60.  (2)  What 
does  Act  III  show  as  to  the  success  and  failure  of  the  con- 
spiracy? (3)  What  is  shown  of  Caesar  in  his  first  speech? 
(4)  Why  does  Caesar  reserve  till  last  that  which  touches  him- 
self? (5)  Why  do  you  suppose  Caesar  did  not  read  the  warn- 
ing? (6)  What  motive  had  Decius  for  interrupting  Artemi- 
dorus?  (7)  Compare  the  actions  af  Brutus  and  Cassius  in 
their  suspense  I  8  i  What  is  Trebonius  supposed  to  do?  (9) 
Quote  a  line  or  two  that  shows  Caesar's  vanity.  ( 10)  By  what 
means  may  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy  have  become  known  ? 

ACT  III.    SCENE  1.— (Lines  70-145). 
Explain  meaning:   (1)   bootless;  (2)   Et  tu,  Brutus;   (3) 
common  pulpits;  (4)  debt  is  paid;  (5)  mutiny;  (6)  nor  to  no 
Roman  else;  (7)  abide;  (8)  Fates,  we  will  know  your  pleas- 


ure; (9)  stand  upon;  (10)  basis;  (11)  Pompey's  statue;  (12) 
soft;  (13)  thorough;  (14)  I  have  a  mind. 

Question  ( 1 )  How  does  the  expression  "let  us  bathe"  carry 
out  Calpurnia's  dream?   (2)  Supply  omissions  in  lines  159-160; 

(3)  How  does  Cassius  regard  Antony?  Quote  two  or  three 
lines  to  show  this.     (Lines  146,  etc.)     Refer  Act  II,  Scene  1. 

(4)  What  is  the  tone  of  Antony's  message  to  Brutus?  (5) 
\\  hy  is  Brutus  deceived  by  it?  (6)  Which  man  is  more  gener- 
ous, Brutus  or  Cassius?  (7)  What  is  Antony's  purpose  in 
sending  his  servant  ? 

Lines  (165)  Case  and  syntax  of  "Antony."  Parse  "beg." 
(169-170)  Give  case  and  syntax  "business"  and  "hearts." 
(172)  Reason  for  comma  after  "pity."  (171)  Phrase,  kind, 
relation.  (169  and  173)  Explain  case  of  "this"  each  line. 
(175)  Case  of  "brothers."  W'rite  declension.  (177)  Man'-. 
Case  and  syntax.  Write  declension.  (181)  Explain  use  of 
"we"  in  Brutus's  speech.  (165)  Quote  the  words  that  show- 
how  pathetic  Brutus  is.  (178)  What  promise  does  Cassius 
make  to  Antony? 

\t  T  III.     SCENE  1.— (Lines  140-205). 

Explain  meaning. —  (1)  Most  boldest;  (2)  be  resolved; 
(3)  I  never  thought  him  worse;  (4)  to  friend;  (5)  My  mis- 
giving still;  (6)  falls  shrewdly;  (7)  must  be  let  blood;  (8) 
Who  else  is  rank;  (9)  so  apt  to  die;  (10)  You  must  conceit 
me;  (11)  grieve  thee  dearer;  (12)  thy  corse;  (13)  to  close  in 
terms;  (1-4)  bayed. 

In  this  act  Antony  takes  the  dominating  part,  as  Cassius 
did  in  the  first,  and  Brutus  in  the  second. 

( 1 )  What  trait  of  Antony's  character  is  portrayed  when 
he  shakes  each  conspirator  by  the  hand?  (2)  What  shows 
Antony's  genuine  grief  over  Caesar?  (3)  Why  does  Antony 
think  his  credit  stands  on  slippery  ground?  (4)  How  does  he 
try  to  gain  a  firm  foothold  ? 

Lines  195-249.— (195)  Kind  of  clause  is  "that  .... 
Caesar,"  and  relation?  (196)  Reason  for  commas.  (203)  How 
is  better  used:  relation;  compare  it.  (209)  What  is  the  figure 
and  explain  it?  (218)  Reason  for  commas,  "indeed."  (221- 
222)  Select  two  clauses,  kind  of  each  and  relation.  (2.V))  Give 
subject,  predicate  and  object  of  line:  What  does  "will"  de- 
note in  the  line?  (243)  What  is  the  force  of  "shall"  as  used 
here?     (238)  Reason  for  use  of  apostrophe. 

ACT  III.     SCENE  3.— (Lines  208-298). 

Explain  meaning. —  (1)  Upon  this  hope;  (2)  savage;  (3) 
regard;  (4)  in  the  order  of;  (5)  lethe ;  (6)  strucken ;  (7) 
therefore  I  took  your  hands ;  (8)  produce ;  (9)  your  pardon ; 
(10)  domestic  quarrel ;  (11)  cumber;  (12)  fell;  (13)  ranging; 
(14)  Ate. 

Question. —  (1)  \\  hat  reason  has  Cassius  for  objecting  to 
Antony's  speaking  over  t';esar?  (2)  Why  does  Brutus  think 
that  his  explanations  will  satisfy  the  populace?  (3)  What  is 
the  real  nature  of  Antony's  feeling  for  Caesar?  How  does  he 
show  it?  (4)  What  traits  of  character  docs  Antony  disclose 
in  this  scene?  (5)  How  well  does  he  know  the  character  of 
the  populace? 

Line  (289)  Case  and  syntax  of  "Koine."  (291)  Subject 
of  "hie."  (292)  Supply  omitted  word  and  parse  it.  Subor- 
dinate clause,  kind,  relation.  (296)  How  is  "which"  used  and 
syntax?  (293)  "There,"  how  used  and  relation?  (298) 
Analyze  the  sentence  "Lend  me  vour  hand." 
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ACT  III.    SCENE  2. 

Explain  meaning.—  (1)  Satisfied;  (2)  severally;  (3)  cen- 
sure me ;  (4)  awake  your  senses ;  (5)  extenuated;  (6)  offences 
enforced;  (7)  grace;  (8)  part  the  numbers;  (9)  who  so  rude; 
(10)  question  of  his  death  is  enrolled;  (11)  I  slew  my  best 
lover;  (12)  answered  it;  (13)  public  reasons  shall  be  ren- 
dered; (14)  give  me  audience. 

(1)  With  Scene  2  the  fortunes  of  the  conspirators  begin 
to  decline.  Antony's  speech  is  the  turning  point.  (2)  The 
speech  of  Brutus  is  in  prose,  the  better  to  appeal  to  the  intellect. 
(3)  Antony's  appeals  to  the  passions.  (4)  What  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  citizens  toward  the  conspirators  at  the  beginning 
of  this  scene?  (5)  What  is  the  effect  of  his  words  upon  the 
people?  (6)  How  do  the  citizens  receive  Antony?  Why? 
(7)  What  misstatements  does  he  make?  (8)  What  appeal 
does  he  make  to  the  emotions  of  the  people  when  he  begins? 
(9)  How  does  he  stimulate  their  sympathy?  Hold  their  at- 
tention ?  ( 10)  What  is  Antony's  purpose  in  showing  the  citi- 
zen's "him  that  made  the  will"? 

Commit  to  memory  Brutus'  words  where  he  tells  of  his 
love  for  Caesar  and  gives  his  reason  for  his  death. 

ACT  III.     SCENE  2. 

Lines  (24)  What  is  the  force  of  "as"?  (27)  Explain 
"There  is  tears,"  etc.  (23)  How  is  "rather"  used  and  relation. 
(Look  up  derivation).  (42)  Case  and  syntax  of  "body." 
(43)  Reason  for  commas  after  "who"  and  "death."  (48) 
Force  of  shall.  (46)  Explain  what  Brutus  meant  by  "With 
this,"  etc.  (47)  How  is  "for"  used  and  function?  -(46)  Give 
principal  parts  of  "slew."  Write  a  synopsis  active;  first  singu- 
lar of  "slew."     (44)  Give  case  and  syntax  of  "place." 

( 1 )  Why  has  the  poet  not  given  us  Cassius'  speech  also  ? 

(2)  How  does  the  crowd  show  itself  unfit  for  self-government? 

(3)  How  does  Brutus  show  his  limited  knowledge  of  men? 

(4)  How  does  Antony  at  once  show  his  knowledge  of  the 
crowd?  (5)  Where  does  Antony  first  covertly  condemn  the 
conspirators?  (6)  Where  does  he  do  it  openly?  (7)  Mem- 
orize the  lines  in  which  Antony  dwells  upon  the  fact  that 
Brutus  and  the  conspirators  are  honorable  men. 

HYGIENE— 1A 

(Continued  from  page  46.) 

Habits. — From  pages  7-9  of  Health  Habits.  O'Shea  & 
Kellogg,  Macmillan. 

Ten-year-old  Bertha  loved  to  read  stories.  Nearly  every 
night  she  took  papers  and  books  to  bed  with  her  and  read  for  a 
long  time,  often  for  hours  after  everyone  else  in  the  house  was 
asleep.  Her  mother,  who  knew  nothing  of  this  bad  habit. 
awoke  at  five  o'clock  each  morning.  Thus  Bertha,  who  needed 
nine  hours'  sleep  each  night  to  keep  her  in  good  health,  often 
slept  no  more  than  five  hours.  After  a  time  Bertha  began  to 
grow  thin,  to  lose  her  appetite,  to  have  a  pain  in  the  back  of 
her  head  and  to  feel  irritable  and  unhappy.  Instead  of  being 
a  help  she  now  became  a  care  to  her  mother  and  an  expense 
to  her  father.  Besides,  the  people  around  her  grew  to  dislike 
her,  because  she  was  peevish  and  disagreeable. 

Tobacco. — Did  you  ever  run  or  play  so  hard  you  got  all 
out  of  breath?  If  so,  did  you  feel  how  fast  your  heart  was 
beating?  It  almost  hurt  you,  didn't  it?  This  they  call  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart.    Smoking  cigarettes  will  cause  this.    They 
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make  the  heart  beat  fast,  then  slow,  then  fast  again.  They 
make  one  grow  faint  and  sick  and  cause  pain  in  the  left  side. 
Any  boy  who  smokes  tobacco  in  any  form  will  not  become  a 
strong,  healthy  man.  Tobacco  not  only  hurts  the  beart  but  the 
throat  and  lungs  also,  because  the  smoke  is  often  inhaled.  It 
causes  a  cough  which  cannot  be  cured  unless  smoking  is  given 
up.  The  boy  who  smokes  loses  his  appetite  and  his  head  be- 
comes so  dizzy  that  he  cannot  study  well.  His  teeth  become 
discolored  and  his  clothes  smell  disagreeably.  If  it  were  right 
to  smoke  why  would  a  boy  run  and  hide  so  no  one  will  see 
him  ? 

HYGIENE— IB 
(Continued  from  page  48.) 

Teacher:  "Did  any  of  you  boys  ever  pound  your  finger 
nail  ?    Fred  may  tell  what  happened." 

"The  nail  turned  black  and  came  off." 

"My  finger  hurt  every  time  I  hit  it  against  anything  until 
the  nail  grew  again." 

"Of  what  use  are  finger  nails?" 

"The  nails  make  the  fingers  look  prettier  and  keep  them 
from  being  easily  hurt.  They  help  us  to  pick  up  small  things, 
such  as  pins.     It  is  a  mistake  to  trim  nails  with  your  teeth. 

1.  Xo  teeth  can  trim  nails  as  well  as  a  file  can  do  it. 

2.  One  is  ape  to  swallow  the  sharp,  hard  pieces  bitten  off 
and  they  are  bad  for  the  stomach. 

3.  The  nails  are  kept  too  short  and  the  flesh  rolls  over  the 
nails  and  becomes  sore  and  looks  untidy. 

Questions. — Review  of  IB  work. 

1.  What  do  you  do  every  morning  before  you  come  to 
school  ? 
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2.  Wfith  what  do  you  clean  your  teeth? 

3.  How  do'you  brush  your  teeth? 

4.  Why  do  people  go  I"  the  dentisl 

5.  Why  mi  n  e  clean  mouths  ? 

6.  How  shall  we  clean  our  ears?  What  shall  we  use? 
Win  should  they  be  kept  clean  ?  What  danger  to  the  ear  is 
there  when  a  hat  pin  is  used  to  clean  them? 

7.  How  can  you  keep  your  hair  clean?  When  must 
mother  wash  it  ?  With  what  ?  Why  must  the  hair  be  braided 
or  cut  short? 

8.  Why  do  so  many  little  children  wear  glasses?  How 
should  we  hold  a  book  when  reading?  Where  should  we  sit? 
What  is  good  to  bathe  the  eyes  with  when  they  ache? 

9.  What  do  people  do  before  they  eat  their  meals?  Why 
do  they  wash  their  hands? 

10.  Why  do  people  take  baths?  Why  do  they  use  hot 
water  and  soap? 

11.  How  often  should  people  put  on  clean  clothing? 

HYGIENE— 2A 

(Continued  from  page  50.) 

"To  keep  our  teeth  in  good  condition,  we  must  take  proper 
care  of  them.  If  they  are  allowed  to  decay  we  shall  lose  them 
and  be  compelled  to  go  through  life  without  teeth  or  wear  false 
ones.  The  teeth  should  be  cleaned  with  a  soft  brush  every 
morning  and  particularly  at  nighl  before  bedtime. 

"After  each  meal  we  should  push  from  between  the  teeth 
any  bits  of  food  that  may  have  lodged  there.  We  should  use 
for  this  purpi  ise  nothing  harder  than  a  wooden  or  quill  tooth- 
pick. A  piece  of  strong  silk  thread  is  even  better  than  either 
one  of  these.  Whenever  we  find  the  least  decayed  spot  in  a 
tooth,  or  if  we  have  the  toothache  we  should  have  a  dentist 
examine  our  teeth  at  once. 

''Hard  food  is  better  for  the  teeth  than  soft  food.  A  very 
important  part  of  caring  for  the  tee.h  is  to  use  them  for  chew- 
ing proper  food.  The  better  we  treat  our  teeth,  the  longer  we 
shall  keep  them.  With  good  care  teeth  will  usually  last  a  life- 
time." 

The  Care  of  the  Mouth.  From  page  151  of  Health  Habits 
— O'Shea  and  Kellogg — Macmillan. 

"School  had  closed  for  Easter  vacation  and  George  was 
going  to  his  uncle  t>>  spend  a  week  in  the  country.  I  [e  put  his 
clothing  and  all  the  things  he  thought  lie  should  need  in  his 
satchel.  With  cap  in  hand  he  stood  waiting  for  his  uncle  to 
come  for  him.  He  could  not  help  thinking  how  tine  it  was 
going  to  be  to  pick  wild  flowers  in  the  woods  and  play  as  much 
as  he  wanted  to  in  the  fresh  out-of-doors  with  no  lessons  to 
learn  and  no  tasks  for  a  whole  week. 

"His  mother  coming  in  with  Uncle  Tom  to  see  if  Geo 
was  ready,  asked  him.  'Sure  you  have  everything  i  I  [ave  ou 
your  tooth  brush?'  'Why.  no,  mamma.'  said  George;  T 
1 1  u m  —  Ht  I  was  going  on  a  vacation,'  'Certainly,'  replied  his 
mother,  'but  whatever  you  do,  there  is  never  a  day  when 
can  leave  your  tooth  brush  behind  you.1  Was  the  mother 
right'     Why? 

I  H  C  Chart  and  Slide  Lecture  Circuits  for  next  school 
year  are  being  planned  now.  Join  a  permanent  circuit  and 
have  our  material  sent  you  at  regular  intervals.  This  plan 
gives  better  service  and  greatly  reduces  express  charges. 
Requests  to  join  circuits  should  come  in  at  once.  Address 
Educational  Department,  International  Harvester  Company 
of  New  Jersey  (Inc.),  Harvester  Bldg.,  Chica 
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HYGIENE— 2B 
(Continued  from  page  52.) 

and  kills  parasites,  and  pork,  including  ham,  should  therefore 
he  thoroughly  cooked.  Milk  is  frequently  cooked,  or  steril- 
ized, as  we  say,  to  destroy  any  disease  bacteria  it  may  contain. 

Smoking.  (Sec  also  first  year  work.)— From  page  34 
Overton's   Applied    Physiology     American   Book  Company. 

Never  smoke  pipes,  cigars  and  cigarettes.  The  smoke  has 
nicotine  and  is  poisonous.  Pipe  stems  get  dirty  and  full  of 
nicotine.  After  a  while  they  smell  bad  and  are  very  poisonous. 
An  old  smoker's  pipe  will  make  a  young  smoker  sick. 

I  i^ars  are  not  so  poisonous  as  a  pipe,  for  more  of  the  nico- 
tine is  burned  up. 

Cigarettes  are  often  made  of  weak  tobacco.  A  cigarette 
dor-  not  contain  so  much  tobacco  as  a  cigar.  Hence  a  cigar- 
ette does  not  cost  so  much.  It  can  be  smoked  in  a  hurry.  It 
does  not  make  boys  so  sick  as  cigars  do.  Boys  and  men  use 
a  great  man)  cigarettes  where  they  would  not  touch  a  cigar. 
This  makes  the  use  of  cigarettes  the  most  dangerous  form  of 
smoking.    Selling  cigarette-  to  young  hoys  is  forbidden  by  law. 

HYGIENE— 3B 

(Continued   from  page  56) 

On  a  bright  .-print;  morning  there  isn't  anything  lively 
children  enjoy  more  than  waking  up  and  hurrying  to  school. 
Do  you  think  that  is  true? 

They  feel  fresh  and  rested  after  a  good  night's  sleep.  The) 
eagerly  give  attention  to  work  until  half  the  morning  is  gone. 
Then  the)  become  uneasy;  one  nods,  another  yawn-  and  all 
are  becoming  weary.  Now  what  is  the  matter  with  this  boy 
or  that  girl?     What  would  help  revive  them? 

Recess  is  a  time  for  change  and  play.  It  is  good  to  see 
children  go  out  with  a  rush  into  the  .open  air.  They  have 
worked  hard  for  two  hours;  now  they  should  have  a  little 
time  to  do  just  what  they  like  to  do  best.  They  should  play 
the  games  which  the)   love  most. 

No  one  should  be  allowed  to  study  and  surely  no  one  should 
be  kept  in  for  punishment. 

GEOGRAPHY— 4A 
(Continued  from  page  58) 

The  city  operates  a  ferry  which  runs  between  Staten  Island 
and  the  Battery.  Other  ferries  between  the  boroughs  are  run 
by  private  companies.  The  elevated  roads  and  the  subway,  as 
a  rule,  run  through  the  boroughs  at  their  greatest  length. 
Trolley  lines  issue  transfers  to  continuing  and  intersecting 
lines,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  travel  quite  a  long  distance  foi 
five  cents. 

Because  New  York  is  such  a  large  commercial  and  indus- 
trial center,  it  is  the  terminus  or  stopping  place  of  a  great  many 
railroad  and  steamship  line-.  We  need  them  to  bring  us  raw 
n  i  i  ial  for  our  factories,  ami  to  take  our  goods  to  other  places 
ale.  The  Manhattan  water  front  has  many  piers  used  by 
vessels  going  to  other  cities  in  the  United  State-,  in  Europe 
and  in  South  America.  Steamships  for  South  America  use  tin 
Brooklyn  waterfront.  The  principal  anchorage  for  naval  ships 
is  off  Richmond.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Terminal, 
on  42d  Street,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station  on  7th 
Avenue,  Manhattan,  are  the  only  railroad  depots  in  the  city. 
Other  railroads  have  depots  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  river  and 
connect  with  the  city  by  ferry  or  tunnel. 
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QUESTIONS  IN  HYGIENE 

FIRST  THREE  YEARS 


Name    other    things    which 


1A-1B 

Have  you  ever  watched  your  pet  cat?  Tell  me  some- 
thing you  have  seen  pussy  do  often?  Do  you  call  pussy  a 
clean  cat?  Why?  What  does  she  do  very  often?  If  pussy 
washes  herself  so  often  what  kind  of  an  animal  do  you 
think  she  is?  Would  you  like  to  play  with  her  so  much  if 
she  were  not  so  neat  ?  If  pussy  keeps  herself  so  clean,  how 
ought  little  boys  and  girls  to  keep  themselves?  When  I  want 
someone  to  give  out  papers  for  me  which  children  do  I  take  ? 
Yes,  I  take  the  good  ones,  but  I  also  look  for  boys  and  girls 
who  have  very  clean  hands,  for  I  would  not  want  my  papers 
soiled.  When  should  you  wash  your  face  and  hands  ?  Should 
you  stop  at  you  chin?  What  parts  of  your  body  need  to  be 
washed  most  frequently?  How  do  you  feel  when  you  are 
clean  and  tidy?  (Cheerful  and  happy).  Does  it  pay  to  keep 
ourselves  clean?  Does  pussy  appear  to  be  more  comfortable 
and  happier  after  she  has  cleaned  up?  Does  any  one  like 
a  dirty  boy  or  girl  ?  Would  anyone  want  to  sit  beside  such  a 
child?  What  should  we  do  every  day?  (Wash  face;  wash 
hands ;  wash  neck  and  ears ) 
should  be  kept  clean  and  tidy.     ( Hair,  teeth,  nails). 

How  many  children  will  always  try  to  be  neat  and  clean' 

The   above   was   adopted    from    Teachers   Monographs, 
December,  1906. 

What  should  each  child  do  before  coming  to  school? 

\\  hv  must  we  wash  our  hands  and  faces  before  coming  to 
school  ? 

What  should  we  do  to  keep  the  body  clean  ? 

Why  must  we  keep  the  body  clean? 

How  often  should  we  change  our  clothing? 

What  effect  does  exercise  have  upon  the  growth  of  the 
body  ? 

Is  it  good  for  children  to  run  and  play  in  open  air  and  sun- 
shine ? 

Does  it  do  any  of  us  any  harm  to  help  with  household  tasks 
at  home? 

Does  it  make  each  of  us  feel  happier  to  help  others  ? 

Is  it  better  to  be  kind  and  helpful  or  to  be  peevish  and  dis- 
agreeable ? 

2A-2B 

Which  is  the  best  of  all  the  foods  we  drink? 

What  would  happen  if  you  drank  very  cold  water  after  you 
had  become  heated  from  running? 

Name  some  foods  that  children  should  eat  for  breakfast. 


Which  are  the  best  ways  to  cook  eggs? 

Which  are  the  best  kind  of  meats  for  children  to  eat  ? 

How  should  meat  always  be  cooked? 

What  kind  of  food  that  is  good  for  grown  people,  should 
children  eat  little  of?  Name  some  things  children  should  eat 
instead. 

Why  should  children  more  than  grown  people  be  careful 
to  eat  only  the  best  food? 

Xame  some  things  sick  people  might  have  to  eat? 

Which  persons  feel  the  cold  the  most:  well  fed  people  or 
those  who  don't  have  enough  to  eat?  Then  what  does  food 
do  to  our  bodies? 

How  would  it  affect  a  child  to  eat  late  at  night  and  before 
going  to  bod? 

Why  do  we  have  our  meals  about  five  hours  apart  ? 
What  happens  to  our  stomachs  if  we  eat  between  meals  ? 
Why   shouldn't  we   drink   ice   water  or  eat   ice   cream  at 

meals? 

Name  some  solid  foods  that  are  good  for  children  to  eat. 

Name  some  things  that  are  good  for  children  to  drink. 

What  is  the  first  thing  we  must  do  with  our  food,  if  we 
wish  it  to  do  us  good?" 

Why  does  it  hurt  your  teeth  to  bite  hard  nuts  ? 

What  should  we  always  pick  our  teeth  with? 

What  should  we  never  use  to  pick  our  teeth  with? 

When  should  we  clean  our  teeth? 

How  can  we  prevent  the  decay  and  loss  of  teeth  ? 

Why  is  it  so  important  to  have  our  teeth  in  good  condition  ? 

Name  something  that  children  should  eat  very  little  of  if 
they  wish  to  have  good  teeth 

Why  should  we  not  eat  too  fast? 

Why  won't  our  food  do  us  as  much  good  if  our  teeth  are 
bad  as  if  they  are  good? 

Which  child  will  grow  strong  and  healthy,  the  bov  who 
eats  a  great  deal  but  does  not  chew  his  food,  or  the  boy  who 
eats  a  little  but  chews  his  food  well0 

What  do  people  become  who  always  eat  too  much  ? 

W  hy  is  it  not  pood  to  eat  between  meals  ? 

Why  are  yonr  front  teeth  better  for  biting  than  your  back 
teeth  ? 

What  holds  your  teeth  in  your  mouth?     Where  are  they? 
Name  some  foods  that  are  not  good  because  thev  injure  "the 
teeth  ? 

How  many  teeth  do  we  have  when  we  get  all  our  second 
teeth  ? 
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3A 

Questions:     What  is  the  chief  reason  for  wearing  clothing? 
Where  does  the  heat  which  makes  the  body  warm  come 
from?    Is  it  all  kept  in  the  body? 

What  kinds  of  material  best  keep  the  heat  from  escaping 
from  the  body? 

What  kinds  permit  the  heat  to  escape  readily? 
Can  the  skin  be  trained  to  endure  a  good  deal  of  cold? 
How  ? 

Why  do  people  take  cold  easily  in  Winter? 
How  should  one  dress  when  going  out  in  cold  or  wet  ? 
What  is  the  objection  to  wearing  tight  belts  or  collars  or 
bands? 

Does  an  entire  change  of  clothes  at  night  tend  to  prevent 
illness? 

Where  should  clothes  worn  during  the  day  be  put  at  night 
so  that  they  may  become  well  aired? 

What  should  be  done  with  our  outer  garments  whenever 
they  become  soiled? 

Mention  the  seasion  of  year  when  it  is  most  appropriate  to 
wear  linen  ?  cotton  ?  silk  ?  wool  ? 

Should  clothing  be  changed  more  frequently  in  summer  or 
winter? 

What  do  you  think  about  the  following  as  suitable  winter 
clothing? 

Material. — Warm  and  light. 

Amount. — One  set  of  underclothes,  one  set  of  outer  gar- 
ments. 

For  Feet. — Good  strong  shoes  and  stockings. 
For  Hands. — Warm  gloves. 
For  Head. — Close  fitting  hat. 

Is  there  any  excuse  for  shoes  without  good  laces  or  buttons 
and  well  blackened  ? 

Should  a  boy's  collar,  tie  and  blouse  be  clean? 
What  can  you  say  about  the  girls'  aprons  and  hair  ribbons? 
Which   disgraces  a  boy  more ;  to  wear  a  coat   without  a 
button  or  to  sew  one  on  himself? 

Should  a  girl  permit  any  garment  to  go  unrepaired? 

Twelve  Everyday  Health  Rules. — From- page  201,  Intro. 
to  Physiology. — Conn. — Silver,  Burdett   &  Co. 

1.  Rise  early  and  go  to  bed  early. 

2.  Fat  good  nourishing  food. 

3.  Drink  plenty  of  fresh,  clean  water. 

4.  Let  tobacco  and  alcoholic  drinks  alone. 

5.  Work  while  your  work,  and  work  cheerfully. 

6.  Play  while  you  play,  and  play  heartily. 

7.  Take  plenty  of  out-door  exercise — especially  in  winter. 
Live  out  of  doors. 

8.  Keep  the  lungs  active  by  taking  long  breaths. 

9.  Exercise  the  skin  by  cold  baths  and  rubbing. 

10.  Do  not  wear  tight  clothing  of  any  kind. 

11.  P.e  sure  that  the  rooms  you  live  and  sleep  in  are  well 
ventilated. 

12.  Train  yourself  to  be  the  skillful  engineer  of  vour  body 
engine.  Re  very  ambitious  to  possess  a  strong,  healthy  and 
graceful  body. 

Habits  of  Posture.— From  page  20.  Good  Health  for  Boys 
and  Girls.— Brown.— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 


There  are  two  things  we  need  to  learn  about  growing 
straight.  First  we  need  always  to  be  in  good  position.  We  do 
not  always  need  to  sit,  stand  or  lie  in  exactly  the  same  position. 
When  we  are  tired  sitting  or  standing  in  one  way,  we  may 
change  or  turn  to  another.  But  still  we  need  to  be  in  good 
position.  In  the  second  place,  if  we  forget  how  we  are  sitting 
or  standing  and  find  ourselves  in  some  cramped  or  crooked 
position  as  soon  as  we  think  of  it,  we  need  to  take  a  good 
position.  We  should  form  the  habit  of  holding  our  bodies 
always  in  good  position.     Let  us  begin  now  by  sitting  up  right. 

3B 

General  Questions:  Why  is  it  good  for  children  to  play? 

Should  we  study  at  recess?    Why  not? 

Why  is  running  races  good  play  ? 

In  what  way  is  "hide  and  seek"  good? 

In  what  way  is  "blind  man's  buff"  a  good  game  for  chil- 
dren?   "Hunt  the  thimble"? 

Why  should  we  not  tire  our  hearts" 

What  does  exercise  do  for  our  bodies  ?  For  our  muscles  ? 

Why  is  bathing  good  besides  making  us  clean  ? 

How  should  we  take  care  of  our  teeth  ? 

When  we  are  working  and  our  eyes  begin  to  feel  tired,  what 
should  we  do? 

How  can  we  rest  them? 

How  should  we  take  care  of  our  hair? 

How  should  we  care  for  our  feet  ?    Our  hands  and  nails  ? 

What  kind  of  clothes  should  we  put  on  after  a  bath? 

Why  is  rubbing  good  in  bathing? 

Should  we  stay  in  the  bath  very  long? 

How  can  we  keep  our  pores  open  and  our  skin  healthy  ? 

How  do  very  heavy  clothes  feel  ?  Tight  ones  ?  What  kind 
of  clothing  should  we  wear  to  play  in  ?    Why  ? 

What  does  a  tight  collar  do  to  our  breathing?  Why  does 
it  make  our  heads  ache  sometimes? 

Why  should  our  belts  not  be  tight  ? 

What  should  we  do  about  our  clothing  that  has  been  damp- 
ened in  rain  or  snow  ? 

Why  is  it  dangerous  to  have  our  feet  wet  and  cold  long  at 
a  time? 

Why  should  we  not  take  a  cold  bath  just  after  running 
hard  ? 

When  is  the  best  time  to  bathe  ? 

Why  should  we  not  bathe  just  after  eating? 

Why  should  we  avoid  violent  exercise  immediately  after 
eating? 

Is  it  good  to  eat  between  meals? 

Does  the  stomach  need  time  to  rest? 

I  low  should  we  let  it  rest  ? 

Should  we  have  our  meals  at  regular  times? 

Should  we  all  have  a  regular  time  for  going  to  bed  and 
arising? 

Explain  "Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man 
healthy,  wealthy  and  wise? 

When  are  we  sitting  properly  ? 

When  are  we  standing  properly  5 

How  should  our  heads  be  held  when  we  are  standing 
properly  ? 

How  should  our  backs  be  when  we  are  sitting  properlv? 
(Continued  on  page  120) 
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POEMS   TO   READ   TO   PUPILS— 1A-1B 

The  Wild  Rabbits. 


Among  the  sand-hills, 
Near  by  the  sea, 

Wild  young  rabbits 
Were  seen  by  me. 

They  live  in  burrows 
With  winding  ways, 

And  there  they  shelter 
On  rainy  days. 

The  mother  rabbits 
Make  cosy  nests, 

With  hairy  linings 
From  their  breasts. 


The  tender  young  ones 
Are  nursed  and  fed, 

And  safely  hidden 
In  this  warm  bed. 

And  when  they  are  older, 
They  all  come  out 

Upon  the  sand-hills, 
And  frisk  about. 

They  play  and  nibble 
The  long,  dry  grass, 

But  scamper  away, 
Whenever  you  pass. 


See  my  Kitty, — 

Little  Dot  ;— 
Very  pretty, 

Is  she  not  ? 
Soft  and  silky 

Is  her  fur ; 
If  you  stroke  it 

She  will  purr. 
Dot  won't  hurt  you 

With  her  claws ; 
Keeps  them  hidden 

In  her  paws. 
She's  all  white,  but 

One  wee  spot, 
That  is  why  her 

Name  is  Dot. 


A  Kitten  Rhyme. 

Often  when  my 

Grandma  knits, 
Close  beside  her 

Kitty  sits, 
Watching,  watching 

Grandma's  ball, 
Wishing  she  would 

Let  it  fall. 
When  it  does  drop, 

Oh !  the  fun ! 
You  should  see  how 

Dot  can  run ! 
Dot  has  never 

Caught  a  rat ; 
She's  too  little 

Yet  for  that ; 
She  is  only 

Good  at  play, 
But  she'll  catch  the 
Rats  some  day. 

The  Canary's  Story. 

I  have  a  little  mistress, 

Her  name  is  Kitty  Blair ; 
She  always  used  to  give  me 

The  very  best  of  care. 
But  now  she  has  two  Dollies 

She  never  thinks  of  me, 
And  I'm  just  as  much  neglected 

As  a  little  bird  can  be. 

When  I  sing  my  very  sweetest, 

As  I  always  try  to  do, 
She  covers  up  my  cage,  and  says, 

"Oh,  what  a  great  ado  ! 
I'm  sure  I  shall  be  deafened!" 

Then  she  starts  and  runs  away, 
And  I  see  no  more  of  Kitty 

Through  all  the  weary  day. 


My  bath  is  always  empty  now, 

And  I've  very  little  seed; 
When  I've  had  a  lump  of  sugar 

'Twould  be  hard  to  tell,  indeed. 
My  cage  is  quite  untidy, 

But  Kitty  heeds  it  not ; 
And  I  call  her,  oh !  how  vainly — 

For  alas !  I  am  forgot. 

I've  trilled  my  sweetest  melodies ; 

Alas !  'tis  all  in  vain. 
I'll  fold  my  head  beneath  my  wing 

And  never  more  complain. 
"My  heart  is  broken,  Kitty, 

But  I'll  forgive  you,  dear ; 
And  I'm  sure  you  will  be  sorry 

And  will  shed  for  me  a  tear." 

When  Kitty  heard  the  mournful  strain, 

Her  heart  was  full  of  grief. 
She  left  her  Dollies  then  in  haste, 

And  ran  to  his  relief. 
She  put  fresh  paper  on  the  floor, 

And  seed  within  the  cup. 
And  water  in  the  tiny  bath. 

Then  took  poor  Birdie  up, 

And  gently  stroked  his  yellow  wings, 

And  whispered  words  so  low, 
I  think  he  must  have  understood, 

For  this  I  surely  know  : 
He  opened  wide  his  bright,  black  eye, 

Then  on  his  perch  he  flew, 
And  poured  such  tide  of  melody 

As  mortal  never  knew. 

The  Rabbit  Dance. 

In  the  night-time, 
At  the  right  time — 
So  I've  understood — 
'Tis  the  habit 
Of  Sir  Rabbit 
To  dance  in  the  wood ! 
And  perhaps  if  you  and  I  are  bold, 
And  wait  till  the  moon  is  big  and  old, 
We  can  creep— and  the  Rabbits'  Dance  behold ! 

The  Grasshopper. 

A  grasshopper  sat  in  an  oak  tree  green, 
Mending  the  shoes  of  the  fairy  queen, 
For  he  was  a  cobbler  of  all  the  fays, 
Yellows  and  purples  and  greens  and  grays; 
A  happy  old  fellow  and  merry  was  he 
As  he  sat  on  the  limb  of  the  old  oak  tree ; 
Oh,  merry  and  bold  and  ever  so  old, 
As  I  heard  one  day  when  this  story  was  told. 
A  bobolink  skirmishing  over  the  way, 
Called  to  the  grasshopper,  "Sir,  good-day," 
And  the  grasshopper  cobbling  still  at  his  shoe 
Answered  politely,  "The  same  to  you !" 
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The  Fairies  of  Caldon  Low. 
"And  where  have  you  been,  my  Mary, 

And  where  have  you  been  from  me?" 
"I've  been  to  the  top  of  the  Caldon  Low 

The  midsummer  night  to  see !" 
And  what  did  you  see,  my  Man , 

All  up  on  the  Caldon  Low?" 
"I  saw  the  glad  sunshine  come  down. 

And  1  saw  the  merry  winds  blow." 
"And  what  did  you  hear,  my  Mary, 

All  up  on  the  Caldon  Hill?" 
"I  heard  the  drops  of  the  water  form 

And  the  ears  of  the  green  corn  fill." 
"Oh  !  tell  me  all,  my  Mary, 

All,  all  that  ever  you  know 
For  you  must  have  seen  the  fairies 
Last  night  on  the  Caldon  Low." 
"Then  take  me  on  your  knee,  mother, 

And  listen,  mother  of  mine, 
A  hundred  fairies  danced  last  night 
And  the  harpers  they  were  nine. 
"And  the  harp  strings  rang  right  merrily 

To  their  dancing  feet  so  small. 
But  oh !  the  sound  of  their  talking 

Was  merrier  far  than  all." 
"And  what  were  the  words,  m\    Mary, 

That  you  heard  the  fairies  say  ?" 
"I'll  tell  you  all,  my  mother. 
Rut  let  me  have  my  way. 
"And  some  they  played  with  the  water 

\nd  rolled  it  down  the  hill. 
'And  this,'  they  said,  "shall  speedily  turn 

The  poor  old  miller's  mill. 
"  'For  there  has  been  no  water. 

Ever  since  the  first  of  May, 
\nd  a  busy  man  shall  the  miller  be 

By  the  dawning  of  the  da\  ! 
"  'Oh  !  the  miller,  how  he  will  laugh 

When  he  sees  the  mill  dam  rise 
The  jolly  old  miller ;  how  he  will  laugh 

Till  the  tears  fill  both  his  eyes !' 
"And  some  they  seized  the  little  winds 

That  sounded  over  the  hill 
And  each  put  a  horn  into  his  mouth, 

And  blew  it  sharp  and  shrill. 
"  'And  there.'  thev  said,  "the  merry  winds  go, 

Awav  from  every  horn, 
And  they  shall  clear  the  mildew  dank 
From  the  blind  old  widow's  corn." 
"  'Oh !  the  poor  blind  old  widow 

Though  she  has  been  poor  so  long. 
She'll  be  blithe  enough  when  the  mildew's  gone 

And  the  corn  stands  tall  and  strong.' 
"And  some,  thev  brought  the  brown  lint  seed 

And  flung  it  down  from  the  low. 
'And  this.'  said  they,  *by  the  sunrise 
In  the  weaver's  croft  shall  grow. 
"  'Oh !  the  poor  lame  weaver. 
How  he  will  laugh  outright 


When  he  sees  his  dwindling  flax  field 

All  full  of  flowers  by  night.' 
"And  then  up  spoke  a  brownie, 

With  a  long  beard  on  his  chin ; 
'I  have  spun  up  all  the  tow,"  said  he. 

'And  I  want  some  more  to  spin. 
"   I've  spun  a  piece  of  hempen  cloth 

Vnd  1  want  to  spin  another — 
A  little  sheet  for  Mary's  bed 

And  an  apron  for  her  mother.' 
"And  with  that  I  could  not  belp  but  laugh. 

And  T  laughed  out  loud  and  free — 
And  then  on  the  top  of  the  Caldron  Low 

There  was  no  one  left  but  me. 
"And  all  on  the  top  of  the  Caldron  Low 

The  mists  were  cold  and  gray, 
\nd  nothing  1  saw  but  the  moss  and  stones 

That  round  about  me  lay. 
"But  coming  down  from  the  hill-top 

I  heard  afar  below 
How  busy  the  jolly  miller  was 

And  how  the  wheel  did  go. 
"And  1  peeped  into  the  widow's  field. 

And  sure  enough  were  seen 
The  yellow  ears  of  the  mildewed  cors 

All  standing  stout  and  green. 
"And  down  by  the  weaver's  croft  I  stole. 

To  see  if  the  flax  were  sprung. 
And  I  met  the  weaver  at  his  gate 

With  the  good  news  on  his  tongue. 
"Now,  this  is  all  T  heard,  mother. 

Anil  all  that  I  did  see, 

So,  prithee,  make  my  lied,  mother, 

For  I'm  tired  as  I  can  be."  ,.         „       ... 

— Mary  lloiiitt. 

Guessing. 
I'll  give  you  three  chances  to  guess  what  I've  seen. 
The  first  was  a  preacher  in  brown  and  green ; 
The  second  a  vase  to  hold  raindrops  that  fall : 
The  third  lives  on  nothing — now  what  are  they  all? 
"Your  first  is  so  easy  I  could  not  but  guess — 
'Tis  Jack-in-the-pulpit  in  brown  and  green  dress. 
The  second's  a  pitcher-plant  wet  with  the  dew — 
I've  seen  plenty  of  them,  and  that's  how  I  knew. 
The  third  is  the  air-plant — you're  wrong  to  declare 
That  it  feeds  upon  nothing — its  food's  in  the  air. 
"And  now  come  m\   riddles:  you've  heard.  I  don't  doubt, 
Of  a  sailor  whose  boat  on  the  sea  floats  about. 
The  second's  a  builder  in  wood  and  in  clay. 
The  third  is  a  spinner — now  cuess — what  are  they?" 
The  nautilus  sails  in  his  boat  on  the  sea, 
And  so  I  am  certain  the  sailor  is  he. 
The  beaver  builds  houses  of  mud  and  of  wood, 
And  that  is  your  second.     'Tis  well  understood 
How  a  spider  spins  traps  for  the  poor,  silly  fly, 
But  not  to  be  caught  by  your  riddles  am  I. 

— Agnes  Lewis  Mitchell,  in  "St.   Xicholas." 
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The  Difficult  Seed. 
A  little  seed  lay  in  the  ground, 

And  soon  began  to  sprout. 
"Now  which  of  all  the  (lowers  around," 

It  mused,  "shall  I  come  out? 
"The  lily's  face  is  fair  and  proud. 

But  just  a  trifle  cold  ; 
The  rose,  I  think,  is  rather  loud, 

And  then  its  fashion's  old. 
"The  violet  is  very  well, 

But  not  a  flower  I'll  choose ; 
Nor  yet  the  Canterbury-bell — 

I  never  cared  for  blues. 
Petunias  are  by  far  too  bright. 

And  vulgar  flowers  beside ; 
The  primrose  only  blooms  at  night. 

And  peonies  spread  too  wide." 
And  so  it  criticized  each  flower, 

This  supercilious  seed, 
Until  it  woke  one  summer  hour 

And  found  itself  a  weed. — "St.  Nicholas." 

Waterpoof  Folk. 
I  looked  from  my  window  and,  dancing  together, 
I  spied  three  queer  people  who  love  the  wet  weather. 
The  turtle,  the  frog  and  the  duck  all  joined  hands 
To  caper  so  gayly  upon  the  went  sands. 
The  turtle  was  coated  in  shell,  to  defy 
The  pattering  raindrops  and  keep  him  quite  dry. 
The  frog  in  green  jacket  was  gay  as  could  be. 
"My  coat  will  shed  water — just  see  it  I"  said  he. 
The  duck  shook  his  web  feet  and  ruffled  his  feathers. 
Cried  he,  "Rain  don't  hurt  me!     I'm  dressed  for  all  weathers, 
And  when  I  can  see  the  clouds  frown  in  the  sky 
I  oil  my  gray  feathers  and  keep  very  dry !" — St.  Nicholas. 

The  Wasp  and  the  Spider. 
Said  the  wasp  to  the  spider,  "Let's  build  us  a  ship, 

With  a  red  maple  leaf  for  a  sail ; 
We'll  fasten  it  right  at  the  front  of  a  chip ; 
Like  mariners  bold  we  will  start  on  a  trip 

And  weather  the  heaviest  gale." 
The  spider  agreed,  and  they  both  sailed  awav 

Far  over  the  seas  in  their  dory ; 
But  whither  they  went,  I  really  can't  say, 
For  they  never  were  heard  of  again  from  that  day! 

So  that  is  the  end  of  my  story. — "St.  Nicholas." 

How  the  Little  Kite  Learned  to  Fly. 
"I  never  can  do  it,"  the  little  kite  said, 
As  he  looked  at  the  others  high  over  his  head : 
"I  know  I  should  fall  if  I  tried  to  fly." 
"Try,"  said  the  big  kite;  "only  try! 
Or  I  fear  you  never  will  learn  at  all." 
But  the  little  kite  said,  "I'm  afraid  I'll  fall. 
The  big  kite  nodded :  "Ah,  well,  good-bye ; 
I'm  off."  and  he  rose  toward  the  tranquil  sky. 
Then  the  little  kite's  paper  stirred  at  the  sight, 
And,  trembling,  he  shook  himself  free  for  flight. 
First   whirling  and   frightened,   then   braver   grown, 
Up,  up  he  rose,  through  the  air  alone, 
Till  the  big  kite,  looking  down,  could  see 


The  little  one  rising  steadily. 

Then  how  the  little  kite  thrilled  with  pride 

As  he  sailed  with  the  big  kite,  side  by  side, 

While  far  below  he  could  see  the  ground, 

And  the  boys  like  small  spots  moving  round. 

They  rested  high  in  the  quiet  air, 

And  only  the  birds  and  clouds  were  there. 

"Oh,  how  happy  I  am !"  the  little  kite  cried ; 

And  all  because  I  was  brave  and  tried." — "St.  Nicholas. 

Santa  Claus  and  the  Mouse. 
One  Christmas  eve,  when  Santa  Claus 

Came  to  a  certain  house 
To  fill  the  children's  stockings  there, 

He  found  a  little  mouse. 
"A  merry  Christmas,  little  friend," 

Said  Santa  Claus,  good  and  kind. 
"The  same  to  you,  sir,"  said  the  mouse. 

"1  thought  you  wouldn't  mind 
"If  I  should  stay  awake  to-night 

And  watch  you  for  awhile." 
"You're  very  welcome,  little  mouse," 
Sand  Santa,  with  a  smile. 
And  then  he  filled  the  stockings  up 

Before  the  mouse  could  wink — 
Frow  toe  to  top,  from  top  to  toe, 

There  wasn't  left  a  chink. 
"Now,  they  won't  hold  another  thing," 

Said  Santa  Claus,  with  pride. 
A  twinkle  came  in  mouse's  eyes, 

But  humbly  he  replied : 
"It's  not  polite  to  contradict — 

Your  pardon,  I  implore — 
But  in  the  fullest  stocking  there 

I  could  put  one  thing  more." 
"Oh,  ho !"  laughed  Santa,  "silly  mouse, 

Don't  I  know  how  to  pack? 
By  filling  stockings  all  these  years, 

I  should  have  learned  the  knack." 
And  then  he  took  the  stocking  down 

From  where  it  hung  on  high, 
And  said,  "Now  put  in  one  thing  more ; 

I  give  you  leave  to  try." 
The  mousie  chuckled  to  himself. 

And  then  he  softly  stole 
Right  to  the  stocking's  crowded  toe 

And  knawed  a  little  hole. 
"Now,  if  you  please,  good  Santa  Claus, 

I've  put  in  one  thing  more. 
For  you  will  own  that  little  hole 

Was  not  in  there  before." 
How  Santa  Claus  did  laugh  and  laugh ! 

And  then  he  gayly  spoke : 
"Well !  you  shall  have  a  Christmas  cheese 

For  that  nice  little  joke." 
If  you  don't  think  this  storv  true 

Why,  I  can  show  to  you 
The  very  stocking  with  the  hole 

The  little  mouse  gnawed  through. 

Emilie  Poulsson. 
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NATURE    STUDY— SECOND    YEAR 
April. 
First    Week.     Robin.  Second  Week.  Swallow. 

Third  Week.     Sunflower,    morn-  Fourth  Week.    Nasturtium, 
ing-glory.  radish. 

May. 

First    Week.     Onion,  hyacinth.  Second  Week.  Tulip,  crocus. 

Third  Week.     Strawberry,          Fourth    Week.  Currant, 

cherry.  raspberry. 

June. 
First      Week.     Asparagus,  lettuce. 

Second  Week.     Buttercup,  jack-in-the-pulpit,  columbine,  wild 

geranium. 
Third    Week.     Crocus,  snow-drop,  star-of-Bethlehem,  pink. 
Fourth  Week.     Azalea,  sweet-pea,  honey-suckle. 

The  robin  is  ten  inches  long.  It  is  of  a  bright,  orange  color. 
The  head  is  black,  its  back  is  brown  and  its  breast  a  reddish 
brown.  The  robin  is  not  an  intelligent  bird.  It  builds  a  heavy, 
bulky,  mud-lined  nest  on  branches  not  capable  of  supporting 
such  a  weight.  The  eggs  are  of  a  blue-green  color  and  are  four 
in  number. 

The  robin  eats  fruit,  cherries,  strawberries  and  worms.  The 
robin's  call  is  cheerily,  cheerily,  cheer-up. 

The  swallow  is  a  swift  bird,  of  a  black-brown  or  grayish 
color.     The  bill  is  short  and  has  an  enormous  gape,  which  is 
kept  spread  when  the  bird  is  flying.     The  movement  of  the 
swallow  is  slow  and  awkward.    Its  nest  is  built  on  the  ground 
or  flat  rock.    It  lays  from  two  to  four  eggs.    There  is  also  a 
barn  swallow  which  is  very  handsome.     It  builds  its  nest  of 
mud  on  rafters  of  old  barns. 
Reference  Books : 
Bird  World — Stickney-Hoffmann. 
Bird  Portraits — Ernest  Seton  Thompson. 
Seed  and  seedlings    (including  sunflower,   morning-glory, 
nasturtium  and  radish). 

Observe  the  different  ways  that  the  seedlings  come  out  of 
the  ground.  The  parts  of  the  seedlings  are  root,  stem  and 
leaves.  The  uses  of  the  parts  of  the  plant.  Need  of  light  and 
warmth.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  raise  plants  at  home.  The 
seeds  contain  the  embryro,  that  is  the  little  plant  is  already 
formed  in  the  seed.  In  the  morning-glory  it  is  rather  large 
and  may  be  readily  got  from  a  fresh  seed.  By  laying  the  em- 
brvro  out  flat  we  can  plainly  see  what  it  contains.  It  is  a  pair 
of  tiny  leaves  on  the  summit  of  a  little  stem.  The  seeds  imbibe 
moisture  through  the  coats,  swell  a  little  and  the  embryo 
gradually  wakes  from  its  long  sleep  and  stretches  itself.  The 
tiny  stem  lengthens  and  its  end  bursts  through  the  coats  of 
the  seed ;  at  the  same  time  the  two  leaves  it  bears  grow  larger, 
throw  off  their  coats  and  spread  out,  as  leaves  naturally  do. 
The  end  of  the  stem  turns  downward  and  points  into  the  earth 
to  get  amid  the  dark  and  damp  soil.  The  other  end  of  the  stem 
turns  upwards  to  seek  the  light  and  air. 

Onion,  hyacinth,  tulip,  crocus  bulbs  placed  in  moist  saw- 
dust, soil  or  water.  Observe  the  development  of  the  roots,  stem 
and  leaves.  From  the  bottom  of  the  bulb,  roots  descend  into 
the  soil  to  absorb  moisture  and  other  matter  from  it,  while 
above,  it  sends  up  leaves  to  digest  and  convert  these  matters 


into  real  nourishment.  As  fast  as  it  is  made,  this  nourishment 
is  carried  down  to  the  bottom  of  each  leaf.  The  thick  leaf- 
bases  crowded  together  make  up  the  bulb.  After  having  done 
its  work,  the  blade  dies  off,  leaving  the  thick  base  as  a  bulb- 
scale. 

The  strawberry  is  a  small  fruit  growing  on  a  low  plant  run- 
ning on  the  ground.  It  has  a  red  berry.  It  grows  wild  in  all 
parts  of  United  States.  The  berry  has  a  sour  taste,  but, 
by  combining  sugar  with  it,  forms  a  delicious  dessert. 

The  cherry  tree  grows  one  hundred  feet  high,  the  parts  of 
the  fruit  are  skin,  pulp  and  seed.  The  cherry  can  be  used 
fresh,  canned  and  dry. 

The  currant  is  a  small  kind  of  grape.  Both  red  and  white 
currants  grow  on  bushes  and  are  also  trained  against  walls. 
Those  trained  against  walls  produce  larger  fruit.  Currants 
grow  in  clustered  bunches.  The  berries  are  eaten  raw,  used  in 
pies  or  jellies. 

The  raspberry  loves  a  rich  soil  and  is  partial  to  shady  situa- 
tions. The  berries  are  red,  yellow  and  white.  They  are  used 
for  sauce  and  jellies.  Also  for  making  or  flavoring  many 
kinds  of  sweetmeats.  It  is  prepared  as  medicine  in  cases  of 
fevers  and  other  diseases. 

The  asparagus  is  an  herb  with  a  stem  uarmed  in  some,  in 
others,  thorny.  It  is  very  much  branched  with  numerous 
bristle-like  leaves.  They  grow  on  banks  of  rivers,  on  the  sea 
shore,  in  meadows  and  especially  in  sandy  soil.  It  is  also  in 
general  cultivation  as  a  garden  vegetable.  Its  young  shoots, 
which  first  sprout  from  the  earth,  form  a  much-esteemed  article 
of  food,  which,  however,  is  only  in  a  slight  degree  nutritious. 

The  lettuce  has  a  leafy  stem,  oblong  leaves,  a  spreading 
flat-topped  panicle  with  yellow  flowers.  Lettuce  is  easy  of 
digestion  and  moderately  nutritious,  and  is  generally  eaten 
raw  with  vinegar  or  oil.  It  is  also  used  as  a  boiled  vegetable. 
The  buttercup  is  found  in  the  meadows  and  blooms  from 
May  to  June.  The  petals  are  yellow  and  five  in  number.  The 
leaves  are  divided  and  cut. 

The  columbine  is  found  in  the  woods  and  grows  from 
twevle  to  eighteen  inches  high.  The  stems  are  branching.  The 
leaves  are  much  divided.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of  a 
bright  red  color,  yellow  within.  Thif  flower  gives  the  nodding 
effect.  The  corolla  is  composed  of  five  petals,  which  are  red 
without  and  yellow  within. 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit — These  quaint  little  preachers  in  their 
delicate  pulpits  grow  in  the  woods.  Sometimes  these  "pulpits" 
are  of  a  light  green  color,  stained  with  purple.  This  plant  is 
known  as  the  "Lords  and  Ladies"  by  the  children,  the  purple- 
tinged  ones  being  known  as  the  "Lords*"  and  the  light-green 
ones  as  the  "Ladies." 

Wild  geranium — This  plant  grows  in  the  open  woods  and 
shaded  roadsides.  The  stem  is  erect  and  hairy.  The  leaves 
are  five-parted.  The  flowers  are  pale  pink  or  purple  and  rather 
large. 

The  crocus  rises  from  a  conn  or  bulb.  They  flower  in  the 
spring  and  grow  in  gardens.  They  are  of  a  violet,  purple, 
white  or  yellow-striped  color. 

The  snow-drop  is  a  white  drooping  flower  in  the  form  of  a 
bell,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  a  ladies' 
earrings  or  drops,  as  they  were  formerly  called.  A  single 
flower  grows  on  a  long  stem. 
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I  he  star-of-Bcthlchem  is  bell-shaped  arid  grows  in  a  cluster. 
It  is  a  pretty  white  flower  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens. 

The  pink  is  rather  large  and  showy.  They  are  of  a  red, 
pink  or  white  color.  The  petals  have  long  claws  enclosed  in  the 
tube  of  the  calyx.  The  stem  is  from  four  to  eight  inches  high. 
The  leaves  are  lance-shaped. 

The  azaleas  are  named  from  the  dry  places  in  which  they 
grow.  They  are  large,  handsome,  bell-shaped  flowers.  They 
are  very  fragrant  and  grow  in  large  clusters  of  white,  orange 
and  purple. 

Sweet  Pea — They  grow  two  or  three  on  a  stem.  They  are 
sweet-scented  and  are  cultivated  for  ornament.  The  flowers 
are  pink  and  white. 

The  honeysuckle  is  a  shrub  about-  four  inches  high.  The 
leaves  are  oblong-shaped  and  arranged  opposite  one  another. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  tinged  with  red  and  clustered  in  threes 
at  the  summit  of  a  stem  or  in  the  anvils  of  leaves.  The  corolla 
in  funnel-shaped.  The  flower  is  noted  for  its  abundannce  of 
nectar.  The  lower  part  of  the  corolla  is  deeply  colored,  thus 
advising  the  bee  of  its  secreted  treasure. 

Reference  books : 

How  to  know  the  Wild  Flowers,  by  Mrs.  William  Dana. 

How  Plants  Grow,  by  Prof.  Gray,  M.  D. 

LANGUAGE— SECOND    YEAR 
APRIL. 

First  Week. 

Story  for  Reproduction:  Sleeping  Beauty.  (The  waking  of 
earth  from  winter  sleep  by  the  sun.) 

Conversation  :  What  the  rain  does. 

Poem :  The  Swing. 

Drill :  Suggestion  given  at  end  of  outline. 

Picture  :  Spring.    H.  Bolton  Jones. 

Reading  to  children :  The  Sun's  Travels.    R.  L.  Stevenson. 

Re-reading  of  stories  selected  by  the  children. 
Second  Week. 

Story  for  Reproduction  :   Sleeping  Beauty. 

Conversation  :  How  the  sparrow  builds  its  nest. 

Poem :  The  Swing. 

Picture :  See  note. 

Drill :         "        " 

Reading  to  children :  The  Ugly  Duckling. 

A  Queer  Place  for  a  Bird's  Home.  (Wiltse's  Morning 
Talks.) 

The  Sparrow's  Nest.     Mary  Howitt. 

The  Little  Birds.     (Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet,  1st  Reader.) 

Who  Stole  the  Bird's  Nest  ? 

Third  Week. 
Conversation :  What  we  do  in  our  gardens  in  April. 
Poem  :  The  Swing. 
Picture:  The  Sower.     Millet. 

Story  for  Reproduction:    The  Pea-Blossom.    Andersen. 
Reading:  to  children :  The  Dandelion.     Classic  Stories  for 
the  Little  Ones.     Mrs.  Lida  Brown  MacMurry. 
Re-read  stories  selected  by  the  children. 
"Do  you  ask  what  the  birds  sav?"     Coleridge. 

Fourth  Week. 
The  Swing. 
Story  for  Reproduction  :   Story   of  the  boy   who   tried   to 


find  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow. 

Reading  to  children :  The  Rainbow.  R.  D.  Sherman  in 
"Little  Folks'  Lyrics." 

Waterbloom  (Rainbow.    Celia  Thaxter. 

April  Showers.    Lovejoy's  "Nature  in  Verse." 

Little  Raindrops.     Lovejoy's  "Nature  in  Verse." 

Merry  Rain.     Lovejoy's  "Nature  in  Verse." 

The  Sunbeams.     E.  Poulsson. 

Children's  Experiences.  Blowing  Bubbles.  (The  rainbow 
colors. 

MAY. 
First  Week. 

Story  for  Reproduction:  Arboy  Da.  Story.  "The  Apple 
Trees,"  by  E.  E.  Hale. 

Conversation  :  What  we  do  in  our  gardens  this  month. 

Poem:  Bed  in  Summer.     R.  L.  Stevenson. 

Picture:  The  Nursery.  Ernest  A.  Waterlow.  (A  picture 
of  springtime.) 

Reading  to  Children  :  The  Three  Sisters  with  Glass  Hearts. 
From  "Fairy  Tales  for  the  Second  School  Year,"  by  E.  R. 
Shaw. 

Second  Week. 

Story  for  Reproduction :  How  the  Beans  Came  Up.  From 
"In  the  Child's  World."     E.  Poulsson. 

Conversation :  Conversation  on  flowers  brought  into  the 
school  room. 

Poem :  Bed  in  Summer.     R.  L.  Stevenson. 

Picture :  See  note. 

Reading  to  children.  The  Apple  Branch.  Classic  Stories 
for  the  Little  Ones.     Mrs.  Lida  Brown  MacMurry. 

Third  Week. 
Story  :  The  Goose  that  Laid  Golden  Eggs. 
Poem :  Bed  in  Summer.     R.  L.  Stevenson. 
Conversation :   Conversation   on    flowers   brought   into   the 
classroom. 

Conversation  on  "Going  to  the  Woods." 

Picture :  See  note. 

Drills :  See  "Suggestions  for  Drills." 

Reading  to  children:  Drakesbill  and  His  Friends. 

Puss  in  Boots. 

Fourth  Week. 
Story:  The  Cock  and  the  Jewel. 
Poem  :  Bed  in  Summer.     Robert  L.  Stevenson. 
Conversation:  Why  we  keep  Decoration  Day. 
Picture :  See  note. 
Drill :  See  note. 

Reading  to  Children :  Re-read  stories  selected  bv  the 
Children. 

JUNE. 
First  Week. 
Story  for  reproduction  :  The  Story  of  (lytic 
Poem :  Daisies.     Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 
Conversation :  The  games  we  play. 
Picture:  The  Balloon  Ascension.    Dupre. 
Drill :  See  note. 

Reading  to  children  :  The  Summer  Sun.    R.  L.  Stevenson. 
Mv  Shadow. 
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Second  Week. 

Story  for  Reproduction :  The  Dog  and  his  Shadow. 

Poem :  Daisies.     Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

Conversation  :  A  trip  to  the  seashore. 

Picture :  Return  of  the  Fisherman.     Henry  Bource. 

Reading  to  children  :  The  Fisherman  and  His  Wife. 

The  Amber  Witch. 

Third  Week. 

Story  for  reproduction:  The  Golden  Touch. 

Poem :  Daisies.     Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

Conversation  :  How  we  prepare  strawberries  for  the  table. 

Reading  to  children  :  The  Pigeon  and  the  ( )wl. 

Classic  Stories  for  the  Little  Ones.  Mrs.  Lida  Brown 
MacMurry. 

Discontent. 

Picture:  See  note. 

Drill :  See  note. 

Fourth  Week. 

Story  for  reproduction :  The  Golden  Touch. 

Poem :  Daisies.     Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

Picture :  "The  Haymakers."  Dupre.  Also  "The  Hay- 
maker."    Dupre. 

Conversation :  What  we  hope  to  do  in  vacation. 

Reading  to  children :  Re-read  stories  selected  by  the  chil- 
dren. 

Note.  Where  no  picture  is  mentioned,  pictures  in  the 
reader  may  be  used. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DRILL. 

"The  correct  form  of  a  few  of  the  incorrect  expressions 
common  to  the  class  should  be  made  the  basis  of  oral  drills." 

It  is  impossible  to  indicate  just  what  drills  shall  be  taken 
each  week,  as  the  teacher  must  be  guided  by  the  needs  of  her 
class. 

The  play  spirit  can  be  utilized  in  making  the  drills  interest- 
ing to  the  children.  A  few  little  plays  for  this  purpose  are  here 
suggested. 

To  correct  "I  done  it." 

The  teacher  has  two  cards.  One  card  has  picture  of  a 
Katydid  on  it.     The  other  card  has  no  picture. 

Teacher  says,  "This  little  grasshopper  is  called  a  Katydid. 
because  she  says  'Katydid.'  This  is  how  she  says  it,  'Katy  did. 
she  did,  she  did,  she  did,  she  didn't.'  Now  you  can  play  you 
are  katydids.  If  I  show  you  this  card  (showing  Katydid 
picture),  you  must  say  'Katy  did  it.'  If  I  show  you  this  one 
(showing  the  other  card),  you  must  say,  'Katy  didn't,'  and  T 
shall  try  to  catch  all  the  Katydids  I  can.  If  you  say  the  wrong 
words  'you  are  caught.'  " 

Teacher  then  calls  upon  different  rows  of  children  to  stand. 
and  quickly  shows  each  child  a  card. 

It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  to  go  "round  the  class"  ;  the 
children  enjoy  the  lesson  and  hear  the  correct  expression  many 
times  without  being  wearied.  Now  hare  the  children  say,  I 
did  it,  or  1  didn't,  instead  of  the  Katydid,  etc. 

To  correct  the  use  of    "have  wrote"  for  "have  written.'' 

The  teacher  says  :  "Write  the  name  of  something  you  would 
like  lo  have,"  or 

"Write  the  name  of  something  you  would  like  to  give 
mother,"  or 

Write  the  name  of  a  color,"  or 
"Write  the  name  of  an  animal."  or 


"Write  a  word  that  begins  with  'b,'  or 
"Write  a  word  that  sounds  like  'bell,'  etc. 

After  the  children  have  written  the  word,  the  teacher  calls 
upon  them,  in  turn,  to  tell  what  they  have  written.  The  first 
child  says:  "I  have  written  ball."  The  second  child:  "I  have 
written  horse,"  etc. 

To  correct  the  use  of  "brung"  for  "brought." 

Teacher  calls  upon  a  row  of  children  to  stand.  The  chil- 
dren, in  turn,  tell  of  something  they  have  brought  to  school. 
The  first  child  says,  "I  brought  my  books  to  school."  The 
second  child  must  be  ready  immediately  to  say,  "1  brought  my 
handkershief  to  school."  Of  course,  the  children  name  any 
object  they  have  brought.    If  any  child  hesitates  he  is  "out." 

To  correct  the  use  of  "catched"  for  "caught"  and  "chucked" 
for  "threw." 

Children  stand  in  two  lines  facing  each  other.  First  child 
throws  a  ball  to  the  child  opposite,  saying,  "I  threw  the  ball." 
The  opposite  child  must  say,  "I  caught  it,"  or  "I  dropped  it," 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  immediately  throw  it  to  the  second  girl 
in  the  first  line,  saying,  "I  threw  the  ball."  The  second  girl 
must  then  catch  it  and  say,  "I  caught  it."  And  so  on  until 
every  child  has  had  a  turn. 

To  save  time  in  forming  lines  for  this  play  the  teacher  can 
call  upon  the  first  and  fourth  rows  to  stand  and  face  each  other, 
then  the  second  and  fifth,  and  the  third  and  sixth  rows  take 
turns. 

TEACHING  "HIAWATHA"— 3A 
Our  endeavor  has  not  been  merely  to  teach  the  poem,  but 
rather  to  make  Hiawatha  live  again  ;  and  perhaps  onlv  those 
who  with  ourselves,  for  almost  an  entire  term,  have  been  com- 
panions in  fancy  of  the  little  Indian  brave  and  his  friends,  can 
say  how  successful  we  have  been  in  our  efforts.  We  "whose 
hearts  are  fresh  and  simple,"  have  drawn  inspiration  and 
pleasure  from 

"These   legends    and    traditions. 
With  the  odors  of  the  forest, 
With  the  dew  and  damp  of  meadows, 
With  the  curling  smoke  of  wigwams. 
With  the  rushing  of  great  rivers." 

The  actual  reading  of  the  poem  was  preceded  by  a  study 
of  Indian  life  on  broad,  general  lines.  Much  of  the  material 
brought  to  the  children  to  illustrate  these  talks  was  home- 
made, as  the  miniature  wigwam,  the  cradle  with  a  tiny  pappoose 
nestled  among  its  blankets,  the  wee  bow  and  arrow  and  the 
little  canoe.  A  collection  of  large  portraits  of  Indian  braves, 
squaws,  and  children,  was  made  from  the  Colored  Prints  of  the 
Perry  Pictures  Company  ;  and  numbers  1342  and  1343,  photo- 
graphs of  Indian  encampments,  were  selected  from  among 
Pictures  Historical  and  Geographical  of  the  same  publishers. 
The  collection  was  gradually  enlarged  by  valuable  contributions 
from  the  children. — valuable  because  they  expressed  an  active 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  children.  In  Charles  Eastman's 
"Indian  Boyhood"  one  finds  a  delightful  little  book,  and  much 
that  is  conducive  to  the  culture  of  thai  spirit  with  which  a 
teacher  should  be  imbued  before  approaching  with  a  class  the 
study  of  Indian  life. 

First  we  become  familiar,  through  our  colored  prints,  with 
the  Indian's  physiognomy  and  general  appearance.  A  closer 
scrutiny  was  made  of  his  dress  with  all  its  accessories, — the 
feathers,  moccasins,  blankets :  and  attention  was  called  to  his 
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love  of  decoration  and  bright  color.  The  bow  and  arrow  were 
examined  and  their  use  in  warfare  and  the  hunt  explained. 
Indians  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  game  as  a  means  of  securing 
food. 

Interest  reached  its  greatest  height  at  the  appearance  of 
the  wigwam;  and  here  the  children  assisted  in  a  description  of 
the  construction  of  a  real  wigwam.  Ours  in  miniature  began 
with  a  small,  square  piece  of  board  covered  with  moss,  dried 
grass  and  bits  of  bark,  which  served  as  the  forest  clearing. 
Smooth,  straight  twigs  nailed  through  their  bent  ends  to 
the  board  and  fastened  where  they  crossed  one  another,  made 
the  framework  that  gave  shape  and  support  to  the  skin  cover- 
ing. Drawing  paper  treated  with  water-colors  assumed  the 
tones  of  dried  skins,  and  the  outside  was  properly  ornamented 
with  the  totem  of  the  inmates  of  that  particular  wigwam.  We 
explained  the  use  of  the  smoke  hole  and  the  flap  that  closes  it 
at  night.  Beside  the  wigwam  were  erected  the  poles  across 
which  were  hung  to  dry  the  skins  of  animals  that  had  fallen  by 
the  Indian's  arrow.  When  the  children  had  each  constructed 
a  wigwam  along  somewhat  simpler  lines,  they  turned  back  to 
the  flaps  at  the  entrance  and  looking  within,  fancied  the  camp- 
fires  around  which  the  Indians  gathered  on  a  winter's  night  to 
smoke  their  pipes  and  tell  stories. 

The  wee,  brown  baby  strapped  to  his  straight  little  cradle 
board  and  swinging  from  a  branch  projecting  from  the  wall, 
found  his  way  to  our  hearts  at  once.  Although  only  a  mite  of 
a  few  inches  length,  his  cradle  was  constructed  on  the  same 
lines  as  a  real  one  would  be.  He  was  tucked  into  a  red  blanket 
and  to  secure  his  safety  the  reindeer  skin  (a  piece  of  red  skin) 
was  laced  down  the  front  with  strips  of  skin.  It  was  all  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  colored  beads  and  fringe, — "because  the 
Indian  loves  his  baby."  A  strap  was  adjusted  at  the  top  and 
he  happy  and  unprotesting  was  swung  from  a  bough  while  his 
mother,  the  squaw,  busied  herself  grinding  corn  or  fetching 
water.  Meanwhile,  the  children  never  tired  of  speculating  why 
that  pappoose  was  happy;  for  happy  he  certainly  must  have 
been  with  the  green  boughs  and  singing  birds  above  him. 

In  the  evening,   when  the   squaw   sat   down   to   weave  her 
baskets  and  to  rest  she  sang  this  lullaby*  to  the  little  pappoose : 

Little  brown  baby-bird,  lapped  in  your  nest, 

Wrapped  in  your  nest, 

Strapped  in  your  nest, 
Your  straight  little  cradle-board  rocks  you  to  rest ; 

Its  hands  are  your  nest, 

Its  bands  are  your  nest, 
It  swings  from  the  down-bending  branch  of  the  oak ; 
You  watch  the  camp  flame  and  the  curling  gray  smoke : 
But,  oh,  for  your  pretty  black  eyes,  sleep  is  best. 
Little  brown  baby  of  mine,  go  to  rest. 

Little  brown  baby-bird  swinging  to  sleep, 

Winging  to  sleep, 

Singing  to  sleep, 
Your  wonder  black  eyes  that  so  wide  open  keep, 

Shielding  their  sleep, 

Unyielding  to  sleep, 
The  heron  is  coming,  the  plover  is  still, 
The  night-owl  calls  from  his  haunt  on  the  hill, 
Afar  the  fox  barks,  afar  the  stars  peep ; 
Little  brown  baby  of  mine,  go  to  sleep. 

*Lullaby  of  the  Iroquois,  by  E.  Pauline  Johnson,  in   "Songs  of 
Tree-Top  and  Meadow." 


Anyone,  in  the  least  resourceful  can  enlarge  this  list  by 
adding  to  the  articles  already  devised,  a  quiver,  moccasins, 
specimens  of  basketry,  snowshoes,  and  a  birch-bark  canoe. 

Having  proceeded  so  far  the  children  have  become 
sufficiently  familiar  with  Indian  life  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
references  made  to  it  in  the  poem.  But  one  may  go  farther 
and  explain  the  Indian's  method  of  estimating  wealth,  and  his 
method  of  communication  with  other  Indians.  Attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  Indian  had  few  tools 
and  performed  most  of  his  work  by  hand.  Yet  one  should  not 
fancy  that  civilization  can  claim  all  the  advantage.  Recall  the 
Indian's  intimate  knowledge  of  life  in  the  wildwood.  Why 
was  such  knowledge  easily  acquired  by  the  Indian  ? 

To  insure  interest  in  the  poem  at  the  outset  begin  with 
"Hiawatha's  Childhood"  ;  do  not  read  the  "Peace-pipe"  or  "The 
Four  Winds,"  which  would  be  tedious  to  3A  children.  The 
story  of  the  dandelion  and  Shawondasee  to  be  found  near  the 
end  of  "The  Four  Winds,"  may  be  told  at  another  time  as  a 
nature  myth.  Begin  the  reading  at,  "By  the  shores  of  Gitchie 
Gumee."  In  the  nine  or  ten  lines  that  follow  is  given  the 
setting  for  most  of  the  scenes  in  "The  Childhood." 

To  assist  the  word  picture  reproduce  the  scene  on  a  large 
tray  filled  with  sand.  Imbed  a  piece  of  looking  glass  in  the 
sand  to  represent  Gitchie  Gumee ;  and  erect  bits  of  evergreen 
in  the  sand  for  "the  black  and  gloomy  pine-trees."  On  the 
clearing  between  the  forest  and  the  water's  edge,  erect  the 
single  wigwam  of  Nokomis  or  an  Indian  village.  Canoes  may 
sometimes  be  seen  gliding  across  the  Big-Sea-Water. 

The  teacher  with  only  small  skill  in  blackboard  illustra- 
tion can  make  the  wyord  pictures  more  vivid  by  chalk  pictures 
on  her  boards,  presented  as  the  reading  progresses.  The  first 
may  represent  this  scene.     We  proceed : 

"There  the   wrinkled,   old   Nokomis 
Nursed  the  little  Hiawatha, 
Rocked  him  in  his  linden  cradle." 

We  renew  acquaintance  with  "the  little  brown  baby  bird." 
Until  now  he  has  been  merely  representative  of  pappooses  in 
general ;  but  now  he  has  become  for  us  a  particular  pappoose, — 
he  is  Hiawatha.  We  examine  the  cradle  and  find  it  correct  in 
all  details, — 

"Bedded  soft  in  moss  and  rushes. 
Safely  bound  with  reindeer  sinews." 

The  cradle  suggests  another  lesson  in  construction  and 
may  be  entirely  worked  out  in  tinted  paper. 

When  Hiawatha  grows  out  of  babyhood  he  is  eager  to 
know  more  the  wonders  that  suround  him.  Nokomis, 
who  has  been  his  nurse,  now  becomes  his  teacher.  When  he 
asks  about  the  stars  she  tells  him  fanciful  stories  about  them. 
She  tells  him  stories  about  the  comet,  the  milky-way,  the 
moon,  the  rainbow  :  teaches  him  a  little  song  to  sing  to  wah- 
wah-taysee;  laughs  about  his  childish  fears  when  he  hears  the 
hooting  of  the  owls. 

Let  us  return  to  the  matter  of  blackboard  illustration.  The 
sky,  lights  and  shadows  in  the  picture  already  treated,  are 
casilv   transformed   in   order  that  at   one  time  the  stars  and 
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"Ishkoodah  with  fiery  tresses'"  may  appear  in  the  sky,  at 
another,  the  rainbow,  and  that  later  we  may  see  "the  moon  rise 
from  the  water.'' 

What  were  the  little  Indian  boy's  pastimes  on  a  summer 
evening?  He  listened  to  the  wind  in  the  pines  and  the 
lapping  of  the  water.  They  spoke  to  him  in  language  he 
understood, — "Minnewawa  !"  "Mudway-aushka  !" 

One  also  finds  in  The  Hiawatha  Primer,  "Wah-wah- 
taysee,  little  firefly  !"  set  to  music, 

"When    he   heard    the   owls    at    midnight. 
Hooting,  laughing  in  the  forest," 

which  suggests  for  illustration,  these  night-fowls  silhouetted 
against  a  moonlit  sky. 

Now  Hiawatha  wanders  into  the  forest  and  discovers 
many  things  for  himself.  He  learns  the  language  of  the  birds; 
and  the  timid  beasts  have  so  little  fear  of  him  that  they  tell  him 
all  their  secrets. 

But  even  little  Indian  boys  may  not  play  and  dream  all  the 
time.  So  it  is  time  Hiawatha  learned  to  do  some  of  the  things 
men  can  do.  Iagoo,  the  traveler  and  the  boaster,  who  knows 
more  marvelous  stories  than  Nokomis  herself,  makes  a  bow  for 
our  Hiawatha.  He  makes  it,  for  a  boy  of  twelve  (Hiawatha 
must  be  about  twelve)  cannot  string  the  bow  of  a  grown  man. 
So  he  takes  his  bow  and  arrow  and  goes  forth  to  shoot  the  red 
deer.  Proud  of  the  distinction  of  being  sent  to  shoot  the  roe- 
buck and  heedless  of  all  else  he  does  not  hear  the  calls  of  his 
friends,  the  Opechee,  the  Owaissa.  Adjidaumo.  and  the  rabbit. 

The  intense  interest  manifested  by  the  children  throughout 
the  reading  of  the  poem,  reached  its  climax  in  the  hunting 
scene.  By  Hiawatha's  side  we  walked  in  fancy ;  when  he  hid 
within  the  alders,  there  ive  waited  for  the  roebuck, 

"And   a   deer   came   down    the   pathway, 
Flecked  with  leafy  light  and  shadow." 

Oh,  the  breathless  suspense,  when 

"Upon  one  knee  uprising.  Stamped    with    all    his    hoofs    to- 

Hiawatha  aimed  an  arrow  ;  gether, 

Scarce    a    twig    moved    with  his       Listened  with  one  foot  uplifted. 

motion,  Leaped  as  if  to  meet  the  arrow  ; 

Scarce     a     leaf     was     stirred  or       Oh !  the  singing,  fatal  arrow, 

rustled,  Like  a  wasp  it  buzzed  and  stung 

But  the  wary  roebuck  started,  him !" 

Now  fancy  the  exultation  of  that  little  Indian  boy  when  he 
bore  the  red  deer  homeward,  and  the  joy  of  Iagoo  and 
Nokomis.  Now  picture  the  feast  Nokomis  prepared  in  his 
honor.  The  guests  gathered  in  a  circle  around  the  fire  over 
which  the  red  deer's  flesh  was  cooking.  Tiny  probably  related 
incidents  from  their  own  experiences  in  the  hunt  and  inter- 
rupted these  tales  to  praise  again  the  little  hero  of  the  occasion 
or  to  urge  him  to  perform  still  greater  feats. 

We  could  not  choose  a  more  seasonable  time  for  the  read- 
ing  of  "Hiawatha's  Fasting"  than  the  early  spring  when  we  are 
watching  for  "the  small,  green  feather  of  Mondamin." 

Children  always  enjoy  "Hiawatha's  Sailing,"  especially 
when  they  can  see  and  handle  a  wee  canoe  made  of  pieces  of 
the  birch-tree's  "white-skin  wrapper."  Let  them  test  the  light- 
ness of  the  birch-tree,"  "the  toughness  of  the  cedar"  and  "the 


larch's  supple  sinews."     They  follow  the  building  of  the  canoe 
until  it  is  ready  to  float  on  the  river 

"Like    a   yellow    leaf    in    autumn, 
Like  a  yellow  water-lily." 

This  little  boat  is  often  the  darling  of  the  red  man  and  he 
who  is  happy  in  his  few  possessions  makes  this  beautiful  with 
decoration  as  he  does  his  wigwam  and  his  pappoose's  cradle. 

One  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  children's  lively  interest 
in  the  poem,  was  their  bringing  to  the  class,  without  suggestion 
from  the  teacher,  articles  manufactured  at  home,  as  wigwams, 
cradles,  bows  and  arrows  and  canoes,  the  last  always  proudly 
bearing  a  star  upon  their  bosom. 

A  large  piece  of  red  cardboard  was  used  as  a  background 
for  the  pictures  and  other  material.  To  the  things  already 
specified  we  added  bits  of  birch-bark,  pine  needles,  fir  cones,  an 
ear  of  corn  with  its  gleaming  kernels,  and  a  dried  corn-stalk ; 
and  of  the  Perry  pictures,  numbers  553,  On  the  Alert ;  903, 
Piper  and  Nutcrackers;  918,  The  Sanctuary.  Other  pictures 
of  deer  may  be  chosen  from  among  those  by  I^andseer. 
Children  contributed  pictures  of  birds,  rabbits  and  beavers. 

In  order  that  every  child  might  be  able  to  repeat  a  few 
passages,  since  it  was  deemed  too  much  to  expect  every  child 
to  know  all  of  Hiawatha's  childhood,  the  class  was  divided  into 
sections  and  a  certain  number  of  lines  assigned  to  each  section. 
When  we  desired  to  hear  the  poem  recited,  the  sections  were 
called  upon  according  to  the  sequence  of  the  passages 
memorized. 

When  we  were  fairly  launched  upon  the  study  of  the  poem, 
we  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  poet  and  hung  Longfellow's 
picture  near  the  chart.  Since  then  Longfellow  has  been  shar- 
ing the  homage  the  children  love  to  pay  to  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  and  Hans  Andersen. 

A  very  natural  outcome  of  the  reading  of  "The  Song  of 
Hiawatha"  was  its  dramatization.  During  the  happy  hours 
spent  in  its  preparation  and  later  in  its  many  presentations 
when  everybody  lived  her  part,  we  came  into  more  intimate 
relations  with  one  another  and  acquired  a  better  understanding 
of  one  another's  powers  than  we  ever  could  have  during  the 
daily  routine.  It  was  then  that  Longfellow's  beautiful  lines 
became  our  very  own. 

Our  little  drama  i  onsisted  of  five  acts,  "Hiawatha's  Child- 
hood," "Hiawatha's  Hunting,"  "Hiawatha's  Sailing,"  "Hia- 
watha and  the  Arrow  .Maker."  and  "The  Departure  of 
Hiawatha."  The  scenery  was  crude  and  the  costumes  perhaps 
not  correct  in  every  detail,  but  the  enthusiasm  with  which  each 
actor  presented  her  part  was  only  equaled  by  the  appreciation 
of  the  audience.  Those  who  made  the  little  play  a  success 
were  Hiawatha.  Nokomis,  Iagoo,  the  Arrow-Maker.  Minne- 
haha, Kwasind  and  Chibiabos. 

Perhaps  some  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  poem  was 
and  the  play  presented  by  two  3A  classes  of  little  girls 
who  with  their  teachers  worked  as  one  class  in  harmony.  The 
power  of  eloquence  must  be  ours  before  we  could  describe  all 
that  Hiawatha  means  to  those  little  ^irls  now.  But  perhaps 
we  have  succeeded  in  a  small  way,  in  showing  how  the  reading 
of  this  poem  may  be  made  a  true  appreciation  of  its  beautiful 
imagery  and  soothing  rhythm. 
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LANGUAGE— 3B 

FIRST    MONTH. 

1.  Fill  in  blanks   with  is  or  are.     a.  John's  coat  

torn.     b.  The    birds    singing    sweetly,     c.  The    bird 

singing  to   its  mate.     d.   The   fences   —  broken 

down.     2.  Write  your  name  and  address.     3.  Fill   in  blanks 

with  zvas  or  were.     a.  The  bush  broken  by  the  storm. 

b.  The  girls  picking   daisies,     c.  The   bushes  

making:  a  nest.     4. 


planted  in  a   row.     d.  The  bird  

Write   the  first   stanza   of   "The   Child's   World."     5.  Fill   in 

blanks  with  see,  saw  or  seen.     a.  Did  you the  parade? 

b.  The  boys a  robin  yesterday,     c.  Ned  has the 

circus  many  times,     d.  John  the  ball  coming  toward 

him.  6.  Give  a  sentence  containing:  was,  were,  is,  are,  see, 
saw,  seen.  7.  Select  from  the  reader  and  write  sentences  con- 
taining these  words :  is,  are,  zvas,  were,  see,  sazu  seen.     8.  Fill 

in  blanks  with  did,  doing,  done,  does.     a.  Have  you  

your  spelling  lesson?     b.  I  it  this  morning,     c.  Alice 


her's  now.    8.  d.  I  have  often 


that  myself,     e. 


Alice  understand  the  rule?  9.  Carefully  copy  this  letter: 

828  Tompkins  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  Oct.  9,  1906. 
Dear  Marian : 

Saturday  is  my  birthday.     Mama  says  I  may  have  a  party 
from  two  to  six  o'clock.     Can  you  come? 

We  shall  have  a  candy-pull.     Then  we  shall  play  games. 

Your  Friend, 


Miss  Marian  Reed. 

Reproduction  Story. 
The  Bell  of  Atri. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  king  who  wanted  to  care 
for  his  people  in  the  best  way.  So  he  had  a  high  tower  built 
in  Atri,  one  of  the  towns  in  his  kingdom.  In  the  top  of  the 
tower  was  a  great  bell. 

He  told  the  people  that  when  they  had  any  trouble  to 
complain  of  they  were  to  go  to  the  tower  and  ring  the  bell. 
Then  the  syndic,  or  judge,  would  come  and  make  things  right. 

Years  passed  and  the  bell  did  a  great  deal  of  good.  After 
awhile  the  rope  wore  out,  ond  someone  who  noticed  this 
mended  it  with  a  long  piece  of  green  vine,  as  there  was  no 
rope  handy. 

In  Atri  lived  a  knight  who  was  very  rich,  but  also  very 
miserly.  He  would  do  anything  to  save  money.  He  sold  all 
of  his  lands,  and  all  of  his  horses  except  one — his  favorite. 
This  one  he  turned  out  of  the  stable  so  that  he  would  not  have 
to  feed  it,  and  made  it  wander  on  the  hot,  dusty  road  to  look 
for  food.  The  dogs  chased  it,  and  it  was  very  unhappy 
and  sick. 

Finally  one  day  the  horse  chanced  to  come  to  the  tower 
where  the  long  green  vine  was  hanging.  The  poor  animal 
saw  the  green  leaves  and  began  to  eat  .them  greedily.  Of 
course  the  pulling  made  the  bell  ring. 

The  people  came  running  out  of  their  houses  to  see  who 
was  in  trouble.  When  they  saw  the  poor  old  starved  horse 
they  were  very  angry  with  its  cruel  master.     The  judge  sent 


for  the  knight  and  told  him  that  he  must  always  take  good 
care  of  the  old  horse,  give  him  plenty  of  food,  and  a  comfort- 
able stable. 

After  that  the  horse  was  well  treated.  The  king  was 
delighted  when  he  heard  of  the  good  his  bell  had  done. 

1.  Why  did  the  good  king  have  the  bell  hung  in  the 
tower?  2.  What  was  the  name  of  this  bell?  3.  What  hap- 
pened to  the  rope  after  several  years?  4.  What  was  done 
then  ?  5.  What  kind  of  man  was  the  knight  of  Atri  ?  6.  Why 
did  he  turn  his  horse  out  into  the  road  ?  7.  What  did  the  poor 
old  horse  see  one  day  after  the  bell  rope  was  mended?  8. 
What  did  he  do  ?  9.  What  did  the  people  do  ?  10.  What  did 
the  judge  decide?  11.  Tell  how  the  king  felt  when  he  heard 
the  story.     12.  What  lesson  does  this  story  teach? 

1.  Fill  in  blanks  with  go,  gone  or  went.     a.  Mary  will 

with  you  to  the  park.     b.  The  birds  have South 

for  the  winter,     c.  Did  the  bee  to  its  hive?     d.  No,  it 

to    get    some    honey,     e.  She    has   home.     2. 

Write  abbreviations  for  street,  avenue,  doctor,  Brooklyn,  Neiv 
York.     Write  the  word  which  means  more  than  one. 


One. 

Boy. 

Man. 

Woman. 

Girl. 

Flower. 


More  Than  One. 


4.  Write   the   first   stanza   of   "The   Owl."     5.  Put   the   right 
mark  after  each  of  the  following:  Bring  the  cows  from  the 

pasture   .     Are    the    windows    covered    with    frost   . 

Did   the   flowers   wither  .     The   flowers   withered  . 

6.  Write    the    names    of    the    days    of    the    week    with    their 
abbreviations.     7.  Fill    in   blanks    with    come,   came,   coming, 

comes,     a.  She  to   school   yesterday,     b.  She   always 

earlv.     c.  Has  she  for  her  readers?     d.  Thev 


say  she  is 
at  once. 


to-morrow,     e.  When  I  speak  to  you, 


Reproduction  Story. 
The  Legend  of  the  Woodpecker. 

Once  upon  a  time  St.  Peter  was  walking  through  a  little 
town.  He  was  tired  and  hungry,  for  he  had  not  had  anything 
to  eat  all  day.  He  stopped  at  a  little  house  and  asked  the  old 
woman  living  there  to  give  him  something  to  eat. 

She  intended  to  give  him  a  little  cake,  but  while  it  was 
baking  she  decided  that  it  was  too  big  to  give  away.  So  she 
made  a  smaller  one.  Still  she  thought  it  was  too  big,  so  she 
baked  another,  very  tiny  and  thin.  After  it  was  done,  she 
decided  that  it  was  much  too  big.  so  she  put  all  of  the  cakes 
away  in  the  closet,  and  refused  to  give  St.  Peter  anything. 

Then  St.  Peter  got  angry,  for  he  was  very  hungry.  He 
told  the  old  woman  that  she  was  too  selfish  to  be  a  human 
being,  and  live  in  a  warm  house  with  plenty  to  eat.  So  he  said 
he  would  change  her  into  a  bird. 

He  left  her  red  cap  just  as  it  was,  but  turned  her  clothes 
black.  Then  he  sent  her  out  into  the  woods,  to  bore  for  her 
food  in  the  hard  tree  trunks.  Now  we  call  her  the  Red-headed 
Woodpecker. 
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1.  What  did  St.  Peter  do  one  day  when  he  was  verj  hun- 
gry. -'.  Tell  how  the  old  woman  treated  him.  3.  What  did  she 
2.  Tell  how  the  old  woman  treated  him.  3.  What  did  she 
finally  do  with  all  the  cakes?  4.  How  did  St.  Peter  punish 
her?  5.  Why?  6.  What  bird  is  she  now?  7.  What  do  you 
think  of  her  treatment  of  St.  Peter?     Why? 

Third  Month. 
1.  Write  a  question  about  birds;  a  buffalo ;  plants;  a  clock; 
a  robin.  2.  Answer  each  one  of  your  questions.  3.  Write  the 
months  of  the  year.  4.  Write  the  abbreviations  of  these 
months.  5.  Write  a  stanza  of  "Sweet  and  Low."  6.  Write  the 
word  which  means  one. 

One.  More  Than  One. 

?  Men. 

?  Geese. 

?  Wolves. 

?  Women. 

?  Books. 

?  Children. 

7.  Tell  the  story  of  "The  Two  Goats"  from  these  questions : 
Where  did  the  two  goats  meet?  What  happened  when  they 
met?  How  did  their  quarrel  end?  Were  they  nearly 
drowned?     What  do  you  think  of  the  conduct  of  these  goats? 

Reproduction  Story. 
The  Daffodil's  Story. 

A  rich  man  dying  left  all  his  money  and  lands  to  his  elder 
son.  To  the  younger  son  he  gave  only  one  small  rocky  field. 
The  elder  son  gave  great  feasts,  and  soon  spent  all  his  money. 
The  vounger  one  left  home  poor  and  sad,  and  went  to  a  far 
country. 

One  day  he  came  to  a  little  brook.  All  around  hundreds 
of  yellow  daffodils  were  growing.  It  was  so  beautiful  there 
that  he  stopped  to  rest  and  soon  fell  asleep.  In  his  dreams  a 
water-fairy  came  to  him  and  told  him  and  told  him  to  dig  up  all 
the  daffodils,  as  they  were  fairy  flowers.  She  told  him  to  take 
them  home  and  plant  them  in  his  rocky  field. 

He  dug  them  up,  took  them  home  and  planted  them  in  his 
own  field.  He  took  such  good  care  of  them  that  they  grew 
beautiful,  and  people  came  from  miles  around  to  see  them. 
Everyone  was  so  delighted  with  them  that  they  bought  them 
as  fast  as  the  flowers  came  out. 

The  poor  son  worked  hard  raising  daffodils,  and  soon 
became  rich.  One  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to  buy  back 
his  old  home. 

1.  To  whom  did  the  rich  man  leave  his  lands  and  money? 
2.  What  did  the  younger  son  receive?  3.  What  did  the  first 
son  do  with  his  money?  4.  What  did  the  younger  son  do? 
5.  Tell  where  he  fell  asleep  one  day.  6.  What  did  he  dream? 
7.  What  did  he  do  with  the  daffodils?  8.  What  did  people  do 
who  saw  them  growing  in  his  field  ?  9.  What  finally  happened 
to  the  poor  son  ?  10.  What  was  the  first  thing  he  bought  with 
his  money?  11.  What  important  lesson  of  conduct  may  be 
learned  from  this  story? 

1.  Fill  in  blanks  with  find  or  found,     a.  Did  you the 

path?     b.  Was  this  ball  yesterday?     c.  The  daisy   was 

in  the  grass,     d.  You   will  the  way  to  success  by 

trying,     e.  The  children  have  the  lilies  in  the  pond.     2. 

Write  the  abbreviations  for  Mister.  Mistress.  Public  School. 
United  States.  President.     3.  Write  a   stanza  of   "Marjorie's 


Almanac."  4.  Write  the  word  which  means  more  than  one 
deer,  knife,  lily,  girl,  city,  ox.  5.  Write  the  story  of  a  plant 
from  the  following  questions :  a.  What  are  the  parts  of  a 
plant?  b.  What  does  the  root  do  for  the  plant?  c.  What 
grows  on  the  stem?  d.  Of  what  use  are  the  leaves?  e.  What 
does  the  bud  become?  f.  What  does  the  fruit  contain? 
Note. — Attention  given  in  above  to  punctuation  and  para- 
graphing. 

Reproduction  Story. 
4.     Trvo  Travelers  and  the  Oyster. —  lKmhj 

Two  men,  walking  on  the  seashore,  saw  an  oyster  lying  on 
the  beach.  Both  stooped  at  the  same  moment  to  pick  it  up 
One  pushed  the  other  away,  and  they  were  soon  fighting. 
Then  another  man  came  along  and  the  two  fighters  agreed  to 
let  the  third  man  decide  who  should  have  the  oyster. 

While  the  two  travelers  were  telling  the  story,  the  third 
man  pretended  to  listen.  They  were  so  busy  talking  that  the 
third  had  time  to  open  the  oyster  and  eat  it. 

After  a  while  they  finished  talking  and  turned  to  him  to 
have  him  decide.  He  gave  each  of  them  an  oyster  shell. 
Then  he  told  them  that  the  oyster  was  his  own  share,  to  pay 
him  for  the  trouble  of  deciding  the  case. 

1.  Who  were  walking  on  the  beach  one  day?  2.  What 
did  they  both  see?  3.  What  were  they  soon  doing?  4.  How 
did  they  decide  to  settle  the  dispute?  5.  While  they  were 
talking,  what  did  the  third  man  do?  6.  How  did  he  tell  them 
he  would  decide  the  case?  7.  What  lesson  may  we  learn  from 
ill  is  story? 

1.    Fill   in   blanks   with  sit,  sat.  sitting.     "You  may  - 

here,   Nellie,"   said   Rose.     Nellie  down  on  the  bench. 

While  they  were there  a  spider  crept  up  and beside 

them.     Nellie  jumped  up  and  said,  "I'm  afraid  to  near 


a  spider."  2.  Write  complete  statements  in  answer  to  the 
following:  What  is  your  name?  In  what  city  is  your  home? 
On  what  street  do  you  live ?  What  school  do  you  attend  ?  In 
what  grade  are  you?  3.  Write  the  first  stanza  of  the  "Cap- 
tain's Daughter."  4.  Write  a  description  of  the  process  of 
gardening,  a.  Selection  of  place  for  garden,  b.  Digging: 
Instrument  used :  purpose,  c.  Raking,  d.  Planting,  e.  Care 
of  garden:  Watering—  Why ?  When?  Weeding — Why? 
When  ? 

The  Wild  Duck — An  Indian  Story. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  wild  duck  lived  far  north  in  a  little 
house  near  the  water.  He  was  brave  and  cheery,  and  not 
afraid  of  the  cold. 

The  North  Wind  became  very  angry  because  the  little 
duck  was  so  fearless,  so  he  covered  the  river  with  a  thick  coat 
of  ice.  He  thought  the  little  duck  would  not  be  able  to  catch 
any  tish  then,  and  he  laughed.  But  the  brave  little  duck  walked 
out  on  the  ice,  and  pulled  up  the  water  plants  that  were  sticking 
up  through  the  ice.  Through  the  holes  that  this  made,  he 
caught  all  the  fish  he  wanted. 

Then  the  North  Wind  thought  of  another  plan.  He  crept 
up  to  the  little  house  and  blew  in  through  the  cracks  in  the 
walls.     But  the  brave  little  duck  only  sang  merrily. 

Then  the   North  Wind  pushed  under  the  door,  and  blew 

the  fire  fiercely,  trying  to  blow   it  out.     But  it  only  burned  up 

more  brightly,  and  the  little  duck's  song  became  louder  than 

ever.     After  a  while  the  fire  got  so  hot  that  the  North  Wind 

(Continued  on  pa^c  120) 
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NOTES    ON    GEOGRAPHY— 4A 

The  Earth. — Its  shape ;  material ;  globe,  orange,  pin  ;  map 
of  hemispheres. 

The  continent  of  North  America,  on  which  we  live ;  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  which  is  very  near  us,  form  parts  of  the 
surface  of  a  great  ball  which  we  call  the  earth.  The  sur- 
face of  the  earth  is  made  up  of  land  and  water. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  round  orange  is  the  round  earth. 
I  will  stick  a  pin  in  it  to  show  the  place  where  we  live. 
Now,  with  a  pencil,  I  will  mark  out  a  journey  round  the 
earth  from  our  home.  If  you  keep  on  going  in  the  same 
direction,  what  place  will  you  reach?  If  you  should  jour- 
ney on  the  earth  in  any  direction  from  your  home  and  keep 
on  in  the  same  direction,  what  place  would  you  reach  at 
last?     Home.     Why  is  this?     Because  the  earth  is  round. 

Why  does  it  seem  flat?  Because  it  is  so  large,  we  are 
so  close  to  it  and  can  only  see  a  small  part  of  it  at  once. 

Proofs  of  the  earth's  roundness  should  be  given,  such 
as  ships  going  out  to  sea  and  coming  in,  etc. 

1.  Circumference  and  diameter. 

Show  what  is  meant  by  circumference  with  elastic  band 
around  the  largest  part  of  the  orange.  The  earth's  circum- 
ference or  the  largest  distance  around  the  earth  measures 
25,000  miles. 

Show  by  hatpin  stuck  through  orange  what  is  meant  by 
diameter.  The  diameter  or  largest  distance  through  the 
earth  measures  8,000  miles. 

2.  Hemispheres  (map). 

If  you  were  up  very  high  in  the  sky,  you  might  be  able 
to  see  that  the  earth  is  round,  and  it  would  look  something 
like  one  of  these  pictures.     (Point  to  map.) 

Each  picture  shows  one-half  of  the  earth,  while  the  other 
shows  the  other  half.  A  perfectly  round  body  is  called  a 
"sphere."  "Hemisphere"  means  "half  a  sphere,"  and  as  the 
earth  is  nearly  a  sphere,  a  map  of  half  the  earth  is  called  a 
map  of  a  "hemisphere." 

3.  Continents. 

Looking  at  the  hemispheres  you  can  see  that  North  and 
South  America  stretch  across  one  side  of  the  earth.  This 
half  is  called  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia  stretch  across  the 
opposite  side  of  the  earth.  This  is  called  the  Western 
Hemisphere.     (Use  globe.) 

Thes  bodies  of  land  are  the  largest  divisions  of  the 
earth's  surface.  They  are  called  continents.  Name  the 
continents  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  The  Western. 
What  is  a  continent  ? 

1.  Oceans. 

Besides  the  land  on  the  earth's  surface  there  is  water. 
If  you  look  at  the  map,  you  may  notice  that  the  earth's 
surface  has  much  more  water  than  land.  It  is  Y  water 
and  J4  land. 

The  oceans  are  not  located  in  one  hemisphere  alone  as 
the  continents  are.  Each  one  of  the  oceans,  except  the 
Indian,  is  partly  in  one  hemisphere  and  partly  in  another. 

Locate  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  West  of  Europe  and  Africa, 
east  of  North  and  South  America. 


Locate  the  Pacific  Ocean.  West  of  North  and  South 
America,  east  of  Asia  and  Australia. 

Locate  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  It  is  situated  all  around 
the  most  southern  part  of  the  earth,  or  around  the  South 
Pole. 

Locate  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  situated  all  around  the 
most  northern  part  of  the  earth  or  around  the  North  Pole. 

Locate  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  south  of  Asia,  east  of 
Africa,  west  of  Australia. 

Continents  should  also  be  located.  Oceans  and  conti- 
nents named  in  order  of  size,  largest  first. 

2.  Exact  location  of  home  borough  (Brooklyn). 

The  earth  is  divided  into  two  hemispheres,  eastern  and 
western.  In  which  hemisphere  do  we  live?  What  two 
continents  are  in  the  western  hemisphere?  On  which  of 
these  continents  do  you  live?  North  America  is  divided 
into  countries.  In  which  country  do  you  live?  The  United 
States  is  divided  into  fifty  states.  In  which  state  do  we 
live?  The  state  of  New  York  is  divided  into  cities.  In 
what  city  do  you  live?  Greater  New  York  is  divided  into 
boroughs.    In  which  borough  do  you  live? 

This  drill  enables  pupils  to  get  an  idea  of  the  vastness 
of  the  earth,  and  also  gives  them  an  idea  of  division  from 
large  to  small. 

3.  Location  of  New  York  City  with  reference  to  New 
York  State. 

Have  map  of  New  York  State.  Let  pupils  find  the  city 
and  locate  it,  using  knowledge  already  gained  in  finding 
directions. 

New  York  City  is  located  in  the  southwestern  corner  of 
New  York  State. 

1.  Location  of  New  York  City  with  reference  to  New 
Jersey. 

Have  map  showing  both  states.  Use  same  method  as 
above. 

2.  The  Engine  House. 

If  possible,  a  visit  should  be  made  by  the  class,  accom- 
panied by  the  teacher,  to  the  nearest  engine  house.  Ask 
pupils  to  observe  what  happens  in  the  engine  house  when 
an  alarm  is  sounded.  This  subject  can  very  well  be  corre- 
lated with  composition.  Read  to  pupils  "Good  Citizen- 
ship," pages  14-20. 

3.  Forms  of  land — island,  peninsula. 

To  give  pupils  in  this  grade  a  true  idea  of  the  different 
forms  of  land  and  water,  a  molding  board  is  essential. 

We  have  learned  that  the  continents  are  the  largest  di- 
visions of  land.  There  are  parts  of  the  land  smaller  than 
continents,  which  have  water  all  around  them.  Let  us  see 
if  we  can  find  these  parts  of  land  on  the  map.  One  of  the 
continents  is  entirely  surrounded  by  water.    Which  is  it  ? 

Now  we  will  look  at  the  other  continents.  We  can  see 
water  all  around  North  America  until  we  come  to  a  place 
where  it  joins  South  America.  It  is  surrounded  by  water, 
but  not  entirely.  We  call  this  form  of  land  a  peninsula.  The 
word  peninsula  means  almost  an  island.  There  are  many 
smaller  peninsulas  on  all  the  continents.  See  if  you  can 
find  some  of  them.  Make  an  island  and  a  peninsula  on  the 
molding  board. 
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1.  Forms  of  land — isthmus,  cape. 

Now  let  us  look  again  at  the  western  hemisphere. 
North  America  and  South  America  are  joined  or  connected 
by  a  narrow  piece  or  strip  of  land.  A  piece  of  land  which 
connects  two  larger  bodies  of  land  is  called  an  isthmus. 

A  point  of  land  putting  out  into  the  water  is  called  a 
cape. 

In  connection  with  this  lesson  teach  the  meaning  of  the 
term  coast. 

2.  Hill,  mountain,  plateau. 

We  say  that  the  table  is  level,  the  floor  is  level,  our 
school  playground  is  level.  By  this  we  mean  that  they 
have  a  flat,  even  surface.  Level  land  like  this  is  called  a 
plain. 

In  some  places  the  land  instead  of  being  level  slopes  or 
or  rises  gradually  upward  until  it  is  higher  than  the  land 
around.  This  land  is  called  a  hill.  Hills  slope  on  all  sides. 
A  very  high  hill  is  called  a  mountain. 

Land  which  is  as  high  as  a  mountain,  but  as  level  or 
flat  as  a  plain  is  called  a  plateau. 

Pupils  should  now  be  able  to  make  the  forms  in  clay  or 
sand.    Pictures  are  a  great  aid  in  acquiring  ideas  of  forms. 

The  terms  valley  and  volcano  may  be  spoken  of  in  con- 
nection with  the  above. 

3.  Duties  of  firemen. 

Read  to  the  pupils  from  "Good  Citizenship,"  pages  7-13, 
21-29. 

1.  Forms  of  water — lake,  bay. 

We  have  learned  that  the  water  on  the  earth's  surface 
is  divided  into  large  divisions  called  oceans.  Now  just  as 
the  large  divisions  of  land  or  the  continents  are  divided 
into  still  smaller  divisions,  so  the  different  parts  of  oceans 
have  different  names. 

A  body  of  water  entirely  surrounded  by  land  is  called  a 
lake.    It  is  like  a  pond,  but  larger. 

2.  A  narrow  strip  or  passage  of  water  is  called  a  strait. 
It  joins  two  bodies  of  water,  just  as  the  isthmus  joins  two 
bodies  of  land.  Wide  straits  are  called  sounds.  (Use  map 
of  New  York  City.) 

There  is  water  on  the  land  besides  the  water  of  the  sea 
or  ocean.  The  water  on  the  land  is  fresh,  while  sea  water 
is  salt.     (Explain  why.) 

Water  from  the  rain  which  comes  down  from  the  clouds 
falls  on  the  hills  and  mountains.  It  falls  down  the  hillside  in 
little  streams.  These  little  streams  run  together  or  join 
to  make  a  larger  stream.  Then  we  have  a  brook  or  creek. 
When  a  few  creeks  join  each  other  to  make  a  still  larger 
stream,  a  river  is  formed.  The  beginning  of  a  river  is 
called  its  source  ;  the  end  its  mouth.  The  land  on  either 
side  is  called  the  banks. 

These  smaller  divisions  of  water  are  partly  shut  in  by 
the  land.  They  are  called  gulfs,  bays  and  seas.  These 
forms  of  water  are  somewhat  like  the  peninsula  in  land. 

When  a  bay  is  so  nearly  shut  in  by  land  that  it  may  In- 
used  for  protecting,  or  sheltering  ships  from  terrible 
storms  on  the  open  ocean  we  call  it  a  harbor.  What  bay 
do  you  know  that  forms  the  finest  harbor  in  the  world? 

3.  Instances  of  heroism  on  part  of  firemen.  Read  from 
daily  newspapers.  I  have  pupils  tell  of  own  experiences. 
Read  from  "Good  Citizenship,"  pages  49-54. 


1.  Commerce  in  New  York  City. 

After  our  study  of  New  York's  harbor,  we  can  easily  see 
why  she  has  grown  to  be  such  a  great  commercial  power. 
From  the  beginning  New  York,  or  New  Amsterdam,  was  a 
trading  post,  but  it  was  not  until  1815  that  she  began  to 
lead  in  trade  or  commerce.  The  steamboat,  the  Erie  Canal 
and  the  railroads  together  with  the  wonderful  harbor 
brought  about  this  growth.  New  York  now  trades  to  a 
great  extent  with  every  country  in  the  world. 

2.  Manufactures  and  Industries. 

The  leading  industry  of  New  York  is  the  manufacture 
of  clothing.  More  than  100,000  persons  are  employed  in 
this  industry  on  the  East  Side. 

Refining  of  sugar  and  molasses. — These  refineries  are 
along  the  river  front  in  Brooklyn.  The  sugar  comes  in  a 
raw  condition  from  the  South  and  is  sent  to  these  refineries, 
where  it  is  manufactured  into  refined  sugar,  which  we  use. 

Making  newspapers,  magazines,  books. — This  involves 
writing,  printing,  binding. 

Manufacture  of  machinery,  furniture,  cigars,  tobacco, 
malt  liquors,  mills  for  grinding  coffee,  bakeries,  meat  pack- 
ing establishments,  gas  plants,  factories  producing  articles 
for  use  in  building. 

Location  of  factories  and  offices  and  shops  is  from  42nd 
street  to  Battery  in  Manhattan.  In  Brooklyn  refineries  are 
located  along  East  River  shore  north  of  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
south  of  this  the  region  of  commerce.  Some  large  fac- 
tories in  Bronx  and  Queens. 

Districts  for  business. — Wholesale,  lower  end  of  Man- 
hattan, south  of  14th  street.  Retail,  middle  section,  south 
of  42nd  street. 

Wholesale  dry  goods,  along  Broadway  and  side  streets  from 
Reade  to  Prince  streets.  Wholesale  groceries,  west  of  dry 
goods  district.  Leather,  south  of  approaches  to  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  Jewelry,  in  and  near  Maiden  Lane.  Book  pub- 
lishing, 23rd  street,  along  Fifth  avenue,  and  side  streets. 
Newspapers,  east  of  City  Hall.  Shopping,  Broadway,  Sixth 
avenue, 14th,  23rd,  42nd. 

In  Brooklyn. — Principal  stores  along  Fulton  street, 
above  City  Hall  and  on  Broadway. 

In  Bronx. — Third  avenue. 

3.  Financial  Center. — First  bank  opened  or  founded  in 
1784  at  Walton  Mansion,  Pearl  street.  Oldest  bank  in  New 
York  State.  (Explain  use  of  private  savings  and  business 
banks.    Use  of  checks.) 

Wall  street  is  the  financial  district.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
known  in  the  world.  In  this  street  are  many  banks.  The 
sub-treasury  of  the  United  States.  In  this  building  are 
large  vaults  f<>r  storing  gold,  silver  and  paper  money  be- 
longing to  the  government. 

In  Wall  street  are  the  Stock,  Produce,  Coffee  and  Cotton 
Exchanges.  In  the  fir--t.  public  stocks  or  bonds  are  bought 
and  sold.  Tn  the  second,  merchants  buy  and  sell  grain,  etc., 
in  large  quantities. 

In  the  Wall  street  district  there  are  many  large  life  and 
fire  insurance  companies.     Name  some  of  them. 

1.  Ferries  from  Manhattan  to  Brooklyn: 

Wall  street  to  Montague  ;  Fulton  street  ferry ;  Roose- 
velt street  to  Broadway  :  Catharine  street  to  Main  ;  Grand 
street  to  Broadway,  and  10th  and  23rd  streets  to  Green- 
point  ;  23rd  and  42nd  streets  to  Broadway. 
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LANGUAGE  PLAN— 4B 

First  Month. 

I.  First  type  of  sentence :    "What  things  do." 

1.  Dogs  bark.  4.  Fire    burns. 

2.  Cats    scratch  S.  Pencils  write. 

3.  Birds  sing.  6.  Paper  tears. 

II.  Complete  subject  and  predicate.     The  subject  is  that  part  of 
the  sentence  that  is  spoken  about. 

1.  The  blue  hat  belongs  to  me. 

2.  The  gray  kitten  is  playing. 

3.  My  old  cow  is  in  the  pasture. 

4.  The  big  black  doy  belongs  to  John. 

5.  Does  the  red  coat  belong  to  you? 

6.  Is  the  canary  singing? 

7.  Is   the  old  horse  running  away? 

The  predicate  of  a   sentence  is  that   part  that  tells   something  about 
the  subject. 

1.  Skipper   belongs   to   Motrin. 

2.  Reddy  taught  him  many  tricks. 

3.  A  junk  man  bought  the  disabled  horse. 

4.  The  book  fell  to  the  floor. 

5.  The  beans  grew  very  quickly. 

Drill  for  Subject  and  Predicate. 
Children  make  up  predicates  for  following  subjects : 

1.  The   little   girl.  5.  My  mother. 

2.  A  ball  of  thread.  6.  An  old  man. 

3.  Some  ink.  7.  The   kitchen    sink. 

4.  The  gold  ring.  8.  A  new  broom. 

Children  make  up  subjects  for  following  predicates: 


1.  Went  to  the  store. 

2.  Drank  some  water. 

3.  Examined   the   class. 

4.  Broke    his    arm. 

5.  Upset  the  bottle. 

6.  Made  a  mark  on  the  board. 


7.  Was  diligent. 

8.  Is  very  red. 

9.  Walks  quickly. 

10.  Goes  to  church. 

11.  Makes  good  bread. 


III.  Irregular  Verbs :  Teach  the  present  form,  past  form,  and  the 
form  used  with  have  or  has,  do,  begin,  see,  break. 

IV.  Plurals :  Lunch,  box,  church,  crutch,  bunch,  brush,  fox, 
size,  etc.  Rule :  Nouns  ending  in  s,  sh,  x  or  z,  add  es  to  the  singular 
to  form  the  plural.  Drill :  The  box  is  on  the  shelf.  The  boxes  are 
in  the  closet. 

Key,  chimney,  turkey,  valley,  money,  etc.  Rule :  Nouns  ending 
in  ey,  add  s  to  the  singular  to  form  the  plural.  Drill :  The  key  is  on 
my  desk.    The  keys  are  on  the  ring. 

V.  Capitalization. 

1.  Begin  the  first  word  of  every  sentence  with  a  capital.  Drill: 
Lincoln  was  a  poor  boy  he  went  to  a  log-cabin  school  his  honesty  was 
well-known  to  his  friends. 

2.  Begin  the   word   /   with   a  capital   letter. 

VI.  Punctuation :    Place  a  period  at  the  end  of  every  statement. 

Second  Month. 

.     Second  type  of  sentence :  What  is  done  to  things : 

1.  Candy  is  eaten.  4.  Carpets    are    beaten. 

2.  Books   are   read.  5.  Paper  is  torn. 

3.  Lessons   are  studied.  6.  Bread   is  baked. 

II.  Irregular  verbs  :    Come,  eat,  go,  bring. 

III.  Plurals :  Potato,  tomato,  mulatto,  etc. 

Rule :  Nouns  ending  in  o  preceded  by  a  consonant,  add  es  to  singu- 
lar to  form  plural :    Loaf,  leaf,  knife,  wife,  life,  thief,  etc. 

Rule :  Nouns  ending  in  f  or  fe,  change  the  f  to  o  and  add  es  to 
singular  to  form  the  plural. 

IV.  Capitalization : 


1.  Begin  the  first  word  of  every  line  of  poetry  with  a  capital : 

"'Merrily    swinging    on    brier    and    weed, 
Close  to  the  nest  of  his  little  dame, 

Over  the  mountain   side  or  mead 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  telling  his  name." 

2.  Begin   every  proper   name   with   a   capital. 
I  have  a  picture  of  George  Washington. 
This   is   Lincoln's   home. 

Give  me  Mary's  hat. 
That  is  John's  coat. 

V.  Punctuation:  Place  an  interrogation  mark  at  the  end  of 
every  question. 

The  period  is  used  after  abbreviations.    (Mrs.  J.,  page  1.) 

Third  Month. 
I.     Third   type   of  sentence — the  quality   of   things. 

I.  Sugar  is  sweet.  2.  Roses  are  red.  3.  Iron  is  hard.  4.  Fire  is 
hot.     5.  Snow  is  cold.    6.  Feathers  are  light. 

II.  Review  complete  subject  and  predicate. 

III.  Verbs:  Give,  have,  hear,  keep. 

IV.  Plurals :  deer,  sheep,  ox,  mouse. 
Rule :  Some  nouns  have  a  special  plural. 

Drill :    1.  The  mother  sheep  is  in  that  corner.    2.  Many  sheep  art 

V.  Punctuation :    Quotations. 
in  the  park. 

Fourth  Month. 
I.     Fourth  type  of  sentence :    What  things  are : 

I.  John  is  my  brother.  2.  I  am  a  child.  3.  You  are  a  teacher. 
4.  Wilson  is  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

II.  Subject  and  predicate  words.  Have  children  first  underline 
complete  subject  and  predicate,  then  find  most  important  word  in  each. 

1.  The  cold  night  wind  spoke  to  the  little  boy. 

2.  The  Bob-o'link  wore  a  black  coat. 

III.  Verbs :    Make,  speak,  take,  sing. 

IV.  Plurals :    Mouse,  goose,  man. 

V     Punctuation:    Hyphens.    (See   Mrs.  J.,  page  2.) 

Fifth   Month. 

I.  Review  four  types  of  sentences. 

II.  Complete  subject  and  predicate;  subject  and  predicate  words. 

III.  Verbs :    Forget,  freeze,  teach,  grow. 

IV.  Plurals :    Woman,  child. 

V.  Review  quotations. 

Have  children  copy  from  text  books,  paragraphs  and  verses,  for 
help  in  form,  punctuation  and  spelling. 

Have  children  write  from  memory  paragraphs  and  verses  for 
greater   facility   in   punctuation,   form   and   spelling. 

COMPOSITION    NOTES— 4B 

Composition. 

1.  Select  subject   matter  of  interest  to  pupils. 

2.  Embody  this  in  models:  (a)  Short  (75  words,  maximum), 
(b)  Easy  of  comprehension  as  regards  language  and  thought,  (c) 
Each  sentence  simple  and  short,     (d)   Each  pupil  have  model  in  hand. 

3.  Have  each  pupil:  (a)  Study  model  (teacher  suggesting  ques- 
tions'), (b)  Repeat  orally,  (c)  Write  from  memory,  adding  words 
from  his  own  individuality. 

4.  Do  not  tolerate  sentences  beginning  with  and.  so,  or  then. 

5.  Drill  on  complete  thought  in  sentences. 

Letter  to  be  copied : 

639  Greene  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  New  York, 
December  15,  1911. 
Dear  Mildred :  We  have  many  pictures  in  our  class  room.     The 
one  I  like  best  is  called  "Sir  Galahad."     It  shows  a  man  standing  be- 
side a  white  horse.     The  man  is  wearing  a  suit  of  armor. 
Will  you  tell  me  about  your  pictures? 
Excuse  for  absence. 
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Dear  Aunt  Sarah : 

Saturday  I  went  to  Bronx  Park.     I  saw  the  lions 
and   the   bears.     I   ate   my   lunch   near   the   large   cages 
for  birds. 

Your  loving  niece, 

Anna. 

Dear  Uncle  Jack : 

Thank   you   for   the  bag  of  marbles.     I   can   play 
whenever  I  am  asked  now.    It  is  great  fun. 
Your  nephew, 

Frank. 

Dear  Principal : 

Please  allow  our  class  to  remain  until  3 :30  next 
Tuesday.  We  have  some  extra  work  which  we  want 
to  complete  this   week. 

Respectfully, 

TEST   QUESTIONS— LANGUAGE— 4B 

Change  the  following  sentence  to  a  question :  George 
Washington  was  our  first  president. 

Tell  the  story  of  "Echo."  Have  the  children  repro- 
duce it  orally. 

Write  the  heading  of  a  letter  and  address  it  to  your  father. 

Dictate  the  following  words:  to-day,  to-morrow,  to- 
night, twenty-one. 

Change  the  following  to  mean  only  one : 

Mushrooms  belong  to  fungus  plants. 

They  have  fleshy  heads. 

Use  the  following  words  in  sentences  to  mean  more 
than  one :  berry,  pansy,  holiday,  lily,  poppy,  butterfly. 

Write  the  abbreviations  for  the  months  of  the  year, 
the  days  of  the  week. 

Place  the  correct  form  of  the  verb  in  the  blanks  (catch, 
caught,  has  or  have  caught) : 

Frank  has  a  cold. 

He  the  ball  in  time. 

Cats mice. 

The  boy  a  butterfly. 

Write  a  composition  about  your  first  day  at  school 
using  the  following  outline  : 

(a)  How  old  you  were. 

(b)  By  whom  you  were  taken. 

(c)  Where  the  school  was. 

(d)  The  class  in  which  you  were  placed. 

(e)  How  you  liked  school  and  your  teacher,  or  if  you 
were  frightened  and  anxious  to  go  home. 

Very  drill  (throw,  threw,  thrown)  : 

The  ball  was  by  the  boy. 

I a  stone  and  broke  the  window. 

Alice  her  hat  out  of  the  car. 

The  man  was  from  his  wagon. 

Write  sentences  naming  the  qualities  of  the  following 
things: 

Oranges  Birds 

Candy  The  school-house 

The  sun  Our  principal 

ctuate  the  following : 
The  largest  cities  of  North  America  are  New  York  Boston 
Philadelphia  Washington  Chicago  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans. 


Write  three  sentences  showing  what  things  do ;  what 
is  done  to  things. 

Write  the  first  stanza  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Write  three  proper  nouns. 

Dictate  (spelling  words  underlined)  : 

There  are  five  boroughs  in  Great  New  York.  The  most 
important  is  Manhattan  Borough.  The  Manhattan  Bridge 
connects  it  with  Brooklyn  Borough. 

Copy  and  mark  diacriticallv  the  following  words :  psalm, 
well,  bank,  shrink,  Tuesday,  elephant. 

Fill  blanks  with  proper  words : 

The  wagon  is  and  cannot  be  used   (break,  broke, 

broken). 

Yesterday  I  my  ball  to  school  (bring). 

Last  week  we a  landscape  (draw). 

Write  five  words  containing  the  long  sound  of  u ;  five 
containing  the  short  sound  of  e. 

Write  today's  date. 

Ethical  Lesson. 

Dropping  Fruit  Skins. — Fruit  skins  are  moist.  If  you  step 
on  them  you  are  almost  sure  to  slip.  When  you  slip,  you  may 
fall  and  seriously  hurt  yourself.  It  is  wrong  to  drop  fruit 
skins  where  people  walk. 

Tell  above  story  to  the  class.  Have  them  reproduce  it  on 
paper,  and  also  tell  the  moral  learned  from  the  story. 

PARAGRAPHS    FOR    DICTATION— 4B 

The  Philippines  are  a  group  of  islands  separated  from  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  mainland  of  Asia  by  the  China  Sea. 
The  Pacific  Ocean  bounds  them  on  the  east.  These  islands  be- 
long to  the  United  States. 

Magellan  landed  in  the  Philippines  during  the  first  voyage 
around  the  world.  He  and  his  men  had  a  quarrel  with  the 
natives,  and  Magellan  was  killed. 

Peoples. — There  are  five  principal  races :  white,  black, 
yellow,  brown,  and  red. 

The  White  Race. 
People  of  this  race  have  white  skin,  and  light  or  dark  hair, 
which  is  smooth  or  wavy.     They  are  progressive  and  intelli- 
gent.   Most  of  the  people  in  America  and  in  Europe  and  many 
in    Vsia  belong  to  the  white  race. 

The  Yellow  Race. 
These  jjeople  are  usually  smaller  than  white  people.    They 
have  yellow  skin,  and  straight,  black  hair.    Most  of  the  yellow 
people  live  in  China. 

The  Black  Race. 
Their  skin  is  very  dark,  and  their  hair  black  and   wooly. 
Africa  is  the  home  of  the  black  race,  but  many  of  them  live  in 
our  country. 

The  Brown  Race. 
Their  skin  is  brown  and  their  hair  dark.    The  natives  of  th< 
Philippine  Mands  and  New  Zealand  belong  to  this  race. 
The  Red  Race. 
The   Indians  of  North  and  South  America  belong  to  tht 
red  race.   Their  hair  is  straight  and  black  :   their  skin  is  reddish 
brown. 
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South  Atlantic  States. 

Important  states  of  the  South  Atlantic  group  are  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Georgia  and  Florida. 

Maryland. 

Maryland  is  south  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  deeply  indented 
by  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  cross  it  in  the  west. 

The  Potomac  River  flows  along  the  western  boundary  be- 
tween Maryland  and  Virginia.  Some  important  products  are 
oysters,  vegetables  and  fruit.  Canning  is  an  important  in- 
dustry. 

Baltimore  is  the  chief  city.  It  is  the  nearest  seaport  to 
Chicago.  As  Baltimore  and  Chicago  are  both  railroad  centers, 
many  products  of  the  Central  Plain  are  shipped  to  foreign 
countries  on  steamship  lines  running  from  Baltimore. 

It  was  in  Baltimore  that  Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner. 

Virginia. 

Virginia   is   south  of   Maryland. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  traverse  the  western  part  of 
the  state. 

The  Potomac  River  flows  form  the  mountains  southeast, 
along  the  boundary  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  into  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

Lumbering  and  mining  are  extensively  carried  on.  To- 
bacco is  one  of  the  leading  products. 

Richmond  on  the  James  River  is  the  capital. 

Virginia  was  the  first  of  the  states  to  be  settled  by  the  Eng- 
lish people.  Captain  John  Smith  settled  at  Jamestown  on  the 
James  River  in  1607.    The  ruins  of  the  town  may  still  be  seen. 

George  Washington  was  born  and  lived  in  Virginia.  His 
house  and  tomb  may  be  seen  at  Mount  Vernon,  near  Wash- 
ington. 

Georgia. 

Most  of  Georgia  is  low  lying.  Its  coast  line  is  irregular, 
but  it  has  only  one  good  harbor ;  that  of  Savannah. 

Savannah  is  the  chief  port. 

Cotton,  lumber,  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine  are  the  chief 
products. 

Florida. 

Florida  is  south  of  Georgia.  It  is  a  peninsula,  and  has  a 
very  long  coast  line,  bordered  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Florida 
Strait  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  low  lying  state ;  part 
of  it  is  swampy. 

Fruit,  vegetables  ,and  lumber  are  the  principal  products. 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
Potomac  River. 

It  is  not  a  state.    It  is  governed  directly  by  Congress. 

Washington,  the  national  capital,  is  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  is  a  beautiful  city.  It  contains  the  capitol,  a 
large  building  in  which  Congress  meets :  and  the  White  House, 
the   residence   of   the    President. 

South  Central  States. 

Louisiana  and  Texas  are  important  states  of  the  South 
Central  Group. 

Louisiana. 

Louisiana  is  a  low  lying  state  with  a  long  coast  line  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     The  Mississippi  flows  through  the  state 


and  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     New  Orleans,  near  its  mouth, 
is  an  important  port. 

The  principal  products  are  cotton,  rice  and  sugar. 
Texas. 

Texas  is  the  largest  state  in  the  Union.  It  is  west  of 
Louisiana.     It  is  partly  bordered  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Rio  Grande  flows  southeast  along  the  boundary  be- 
tween Texas  and  Mexico,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Red 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  flows  east  across  Texas, 
on  its  way  to  join  the  Mississippi  in  Louisiana. 

The  principal  products  are  cattle,  cotton  and  oil. 

Galveston,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  a  shipping  port  for 
cotton.  Its  harbor  is  not  naturally  a  good  one,  but  it  has  been 
made  so  by  break-waters  of  concrete. 

The  North  Central  States. 

Some  important  North  Central  States  are  Minnesota, 
Missouri,   Illinois,   Ohio. 

Minnesota. 

Minnesota  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  Canada.  Lake 
Superior  touches  it  on  the  east. 

The  Mississippi  River  rises  in  Minnesota,  and  flows 
through  the  state  toward  the  southeast.  The  Red  River  also 
rises  in  Minnesota,  and  flows  north  along  the  western 
boundary  of  the  state  into  Canada. 

Iron,  wheat  and  lumber  are  the  chief  products. 

Minneapolis  is  the  center  of  the  flour  milling  industry.  Its 
mills  get  their  power  form  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  on  the 
Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

Missouri  is  mountainous  in  the  south  and  level  in  the  north. 

The  Missouri  flows  east  across  the  state  to  join  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  flows  along  the  eastern  border. 

Missouri  is  a  manufacturing  state.  Flour,  meat  products, 
and  boots  and  shoes  are  important  products. 

St.  Louis  at  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
is  the  most  important  city. 

Illinois. 

Illinois  is  east  of  Missouri.  The  Mississippi  flows  along  its 
western  border.     Lake  Michigan  touches  it  on  the  northeast. 

Some  of  the  principal  products  are  corn,  wheat,  meat 
products,  iron,  steel. 

Chicago  on  Lake  Michigan  is  the  second  largest  city  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  an  important  lake  port,  railroad  center, 
wheat  and  meat  market. 

Ohio. 

Ohio  is  west  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  bordered  on  the  north 
by  Lake  Erie. 

The  Ohio  flows  along  the  eastern  and  southern  borders 
of  the  state. 

Corn,  oats  and  wheat  are  raised.  The  principal  manu- 
factures are  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  goods  for  which  Cleve- 
land on  Lake  Erie  is  the  market. 

Michigan. 

Michigan  is  partly  bordered  by  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan, 
Huron  and  Erie.    Detroit,  the  principal  city,  is  on  the  Detroit 
River,  which  flows  from  Lake  Huron  to  Lake  Erie.     The  city 
is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  automobiles. 
Western-  States. 

Some  important  states  of  the  Western  group  are  Colorado, 
Washington  and  California. 
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Colorado. 

Colorado  is  crossed  by  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
is  noted  for  its  wonderful  mountain  scenery.  The  principal 
products  are  gold,  silver  and  lead. 

Denver,  the  principal  city,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Pike's 
Peak.     It  is  a  trade  and  railroad  center. 
Washington. 

Washington  is  bordered  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
on  the  north  by  Canada. 

It  is  crossed  by  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  drained  by 
the  Columbia  River,  which  flows  from  Canada,  south  and  west 
across  the  state  and  along  its  southern  boundary  into  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

Lumber,  fish  and  apples  are  the  principal  products. 

Seattle  on  Puget  Sound  is  the  terminal  of  trans-pacific  and 
Alaskan  steamship  lines.  Many  of  our  imports  from  Japan 
and  China  come  through  Seattle. 

California. 

California  is  a  mountainous  state.  It  is  crossed  by  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Range.  The  Pacific  Ocean  is  its  western 
boundary.     It  touches  Mexico  on  the  south. 

Fruit,  wine,  vegetables  and  gold  are  the  principal  products. 

San  Francisco,  on  San  Francisco  Bay,  is  the  principal  City 
and  leading  Pacific  port.  It  is  the  terminal  of  many  Pacific 
steamship  lines. 


NOTES  ON  GEOGRAPHY— 5A 
North  America. 

Children  should  find  for  themselves  longitude  and  lati- 
tude of  North  America. 

Our  continent  is  third  in  size  of  the  continents.  It  is 
west  from  Europe,  east  from  Asia,  northwest  from  Africa, 
northwest  from  South  America  and  northwest  from  Aus- 
tralia. 

This  land  of  ours  is  shaped  like  a  triangle.  The  coast 
line  is  irregular.  The  eastern  coast  is  especially  so.  The 
coast  is  indented  with  many  gulfs  and  bays.  These  inden- 
tations form  many  fine  harbors  where  ships  may  anchor  in 
safety.     Good  harbors  promote  trade. 

The  eastern  coast  runs  southwest,  the  western  coast 
southeast. 

The  surface  of  North  America  is  divided  into  four  great 
slopes.  Between  the  eastern  and  western  slopes  lies  the 
Great  Central  Plain. 

Traveling  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
we  pass  the  Atlantic  Slope,  the  Atlantic  Highland,  the  Great 
Central  Plain,  the  Pacific  Highland  and  the  Pacific  Slope. 

The  Cordilleras  are  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  western 
part  of  the  continent.  The  eastern  range  of  the  Cordilleras 
is  called  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  extends  from  Alaska  to 
Mexico.  The  western  ranges  of  the  system  are  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  the  Cascade  and  Coast  Ranges. 

The  Appalachians  are  in  the  eastern  part  of  North 
America  and  extend  from  Maine  to  Alabama. 

The  Great  Central  Plain  extends  from  the  Arctic  Ocean 
on  the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south.  It  is 
drained  by  many  important  rivers. 

A  river  and  all  its  branches  forms  a  river  system. 

The  most  important  river  system  of  North  America  is 
the   Mississippi  in  the  central  part  of  the  United   States. 


Its  most  important  branches  are  the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  the 
Red  and  the  Arkansas  rivers.  This  system  forms  a  water 
highway  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
drains  the  Great  Central  Plain. 

The  St.  Lawrence  river  system,  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  drains  the  St.  Lawrence  Basin.  This 
river,  with  the  Great  Lakes,  forms  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant systems  of  internal  waterways  of  the  world. 

The  Mackenzie  River  system  in  the  northern  part  of 
Canada  drains  the  Mackenzie  Basin. 

The  Yukon  River  in  Alaska  drains  the  Pacific  Slope  and 
forms  an  important  natural  highway  to  and  from  the  gold- 
fields  of  Alaska  and  Canada. 

North  America  has  many  thousand  lakes.  The  most 
important  are  the  five  great  lakes — Lake  Superior,  Lake 
Huron,  Lake  Michigan,  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario. 
These  are  the  largest  bodies  of  fresh  water  in  the  world. 
They  are  like  inland  seas.  They  form  a  part  of  the  bound- 
ary line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  follow- 
ing from  Lake  Erie  into  Lake  Ontario  the  water  dashes 
over  a  rocky  cliff  161  feet  high,  making  the  majestic,  world- 
famous  Niagara  Falls.  A  portion  of  the  water  power  sup- 
plied by  these  falls  is  used  for  motor  purposes. 

Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah  has  no  outlet.  Streams  flow 
into  it  from  the  land,  bringing  salt  to  it.  The  water  does 
not  flow  out  again,  but  dries  up  or  evaporates  and  so  keeps 
the  lake  from  overflowing. 

A  peninsula  is  a  body  of  land  almost  surrounded  by 
water. 

The  peninsulas  of  North  America  are :  Labrador,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Canada,  almost  surrounded  by  the 
Atlantic. 

Florida,  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States,  washed 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Lower  California,  west  of  Mexico,  is  washed  by  the 
Gulf  of  California  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Alaska,  northwestern  part  of  North  America,  is  washed 

A  gulf  or  bay  is  an  arm  of  the  ocean. 

Baffin  Bay  indents  the  northeastern  coast  of  North 
America  and  is  connected  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  Davis 
Strait. 

Hudson  Bay  indents  the  northern  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica. It  is  connected  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  Hudson 
Strait. 

Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  indents  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America.  It  is  connected  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  the 
Strait  of  Belle  Isle. 

Gulf  of  Mexico  indents  the  southern  coast  of  North 
America.  It  is  connected  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by 
Florida  Strait. 

The  important  islands  off  the  coast  of  North  America 
are : 

Greenland,  northeast  of  North  America,  belonging  to 
Denmark. 

Newfoundland,  ea<t  of  Canada,  beli  England. 

West  Indies,  south  of  the  LTnited  States. 

Of  this  group  of  islands  Cuba  is  the  largest.  It  is  inde- 
pendent, under  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  Ja- 
maica belongs  to  England,  Porto  Rico  belongs  to  the  United 
States,  and  Haiti  is  independent. 
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Definition. — A  prairie  is  a  grassy  plain. 

Rivers. — The  Mississippi,  the  principal  river  of  the  United 
States,  rises  in  Minnesota,  flows  south,  between  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  on  the  east;  and 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  on  the 
west,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  drier  and  cooler  than  that  of  the 
South  Central  group. 

OHIO  (O.). — Ohio  is  west  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  bor- 
dered on  the  north  by  Lake  Erie. 

The  Ohio  River  flows  along  the  eastern  and  southern  bor- 
ders of  the  state,on  its  way  to  join  the  Mississippi. 

Corn,  oats  and  wheat  are  raised. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel 
goods  for  which  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  is  the  market. 

INDIANA  (Ind.). — Indiana  is  west  of  Ohio.  The  north- 
western corner  of  the  state  touches  Lake  Michigan. 

ILLINOIS  (111.).— Illinois  is  east  of  Missouri.  The  Mis- 
sissippi flows  along  its  western  border.  Lake  Michigan  touches 
it  on  the  northeast. 

Some  of  the  principal  products  are :  Corn,  wheat,  meat 
products,  iron,  steel. 

Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan,  is  the  second  largest  city  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  an  important  lake  port,  railroad  cen- 
ter, wheat  and  meat  market.  The  Chicago  Canal  connects  the 
city  with  the  Illinois  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi. 

Recall  definition :  A  tributary  is  a  stream  that  flows  into 
a  river. 

By  means  of  this  canal,  ports  on  the  Mississippi  can  send 
cargoes  through  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
to  the  ocean  beyond. 

MICHIGAN  (Mich.). — Michigan  is  partly  bordered  by 
Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron  and  Erie.  Detroit,  the  prin- 
cipal city,  is  on  the  Detroit  River,  which  flows  from  Lake 
Huron  to  Lake  Erie.  The  city  is  noted  for  the  manufacture 
of  automobiles. 

WISCONSIN  (Wis.). — Wisconsin  is  east  of  Minnesota. 
It  is  washed  by  Lake  Superior  on  the  north  and  Lake  Michigan 
on  the  east. 

MINNESOTA  (Minn). — Minnesota  is  bordered  on  the 
north  by  Canada.    Lake  Superior  touches  it  on  the  east. 

The  Mississippi  River  rises  in  Minnesota,  and  flows 
through  the  state  toward  the  southeast.  The  Red  River  also 
rises  in  Minnesota,  and  flows  north  along  the  western  bound- 
ary of  the  state,  into  Canada. 

Iron,  wheat  and  lumber  are  the  chief  products. 

Minneapolis  is  the  center  of  the  flour  milling  industry.  Its 
mills  get  their  power  from  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  on  the 
Mississippi.  Duluth,  on  Lake  Superior,  is  an  important  lake 
port. 

IOWA  (la.). — Iowa  is  south  of  Minnesota.  The  Missis- 
sippi flows  along  the  eastern  boundary. 

MISSOURI  (Mo.). — Missouri  is  elevated  in  the  south, 
where  the  Ozark  Mountains  cross  it,  and  level  in  the  north. 

The  Missouri  flows  east  across  the  state  to  join  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  flows  along  the  eastern  border. 

Missouri  is  a  manufacturing  state.  Flour,  meat  products 
and  boots  and  shoes  are  important  products. 

St.  Louis,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi, 
is  the  most  important  city. 


NORTH  DAKOTA  (N.  D.).— North  Dakota  is  west  of 
Minnesota.     Canada  bounds  it  on  the  north. 

The  Missouri  flows  southeast  across  the  state. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  (S.  D.).— South  Dakota  is  west  of 
Minnesota  and,  as  its  name  implies,  south  of  North  Dakota. 

The  Missouri  flows  southeast  across  the  state. 

NEBRASKA  (Neb.).— Nebraska  is  south  of  South  Da- 
kota. The  Missouri  flows  along  its  eastern  border.  The 
Platte,  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri,  flows  across  the  state 
from  west  to  east. 

KANSAS  (Kan.).— Kansas  is  south  of  Nebraska. 

WESTERN  STATES. — The  western  states  are  :  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada, 
Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  California. 

Location. — This  group  of  states  is  in  the  western  part  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  bounded  by  Canada  on  the  north, 
Mexico  on  the  south,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west. 

Surface. — These  states  are  crossed  by  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Highland. 

Coastline.— The  coastline  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
is  regular,  affording  only  one  good  harbor.  Washington,  Ore- 
gon and  California  border  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  other  states 
are  inland. 

Rivers. — The  Rio  Grande  rises  in  Colorado  and  flows 
southeast  across  New  Mexico,  along  the  boundary  of  Texas 
and  Mexico  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Colorado  flows 
west  across  part  of  Arizona,  and  south  along  the  borders  of 
Nevada.  California  and  Arizona  into  the  Gulf  of  California. 
The  Columbia  rises  in  Canada,  flows  south  across  Washing- 
ton, and  west  along  the  borders  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  warm  and  moist  in  the  states  bor- 
dering the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  inland  states  it  is  cold  in 
winter,  and  there  is  a  dry  season  during  which  fruit  growers 
and  sheep  men  must  rely  on  irrigation  to  secure  water. 

Arizona,  Utah  and  Nevada  contain  desert  regions  that 
have  not  yet  been  converted  to  fertility  by  means  of  irrigation. 

Definition. — A  desert  is  a  dry,  sandy  plain. 

Irrigation  is  the  process  of  distributing  in  dry  seasons 
through  canals  and  ditches  built  for  the  purpose,  the  water 
which  has  been  stored  in  reservoirs  during  the  wet  season. 

Products. — Gold,  silver,  fruits,  wool,  lumber. 

MONTANA  (Mon.) — Montana  is  west  of  North  Dakota. 
It  is  bounded  by  Canada  on  the  north. 

It  is  crossed  by  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Missouri  flows  north  and  west  through  the  state. 

WYOMING  (Wyo.) — Wyoming  is  south  of  Montana. 

Yellowstone  National  Park  is  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  state. 

COLORADO  (Col.) — Colorado  is  crossed  by  part  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.     Noted  for  wonderful  mountain  scenery. 

The  principal  products  are  gold,  silver,  and  lead. 

Denver,  the  principal  city,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Pike's 
Peak.     It  is  a  trade  and  railroad  center. 

NEW  MEXICO  (N.  M.)— New  Mexico  is  south  of  Colo- 
rado.    It  was  once  part  of  Mexico. 

ARIZONA  (Ariz.) — Arizona  is  south  of  Utah  and  west 
of  New  Mexico.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Mexico.  The 
Colorado  River  crosses  it  in  the  northwest  and  flows  south 
along  its  western  border  on  its  way  to  the  Gulf  of  California. 
The  Colorado  eats  its  way  through  the  mountains  in  one  part 
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of  its  course,  forming  the  Grand  Canon.  Parts  of  Arizona 
are  desert. 

UTAH. — Utah  is  between  Colorado  on  the  west  and 
Nevada  on  the  east.  It  is  partly  mountainous.  Great  Salt 
Lake  is  in  a  depression  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  Salt 
Lake  Desert  is  west  of  it. 

Salt  Lake  City  is  the  capital  and  the  most  important  city. 

NEVADA  (Nev.) — Nevada  is  west  of  Utah  and  east  of 
California.     It  has  a  very  dry  climate.     Part  of  it  is  desert. 

IDAHO  (Ida.) — Idaho  is  west  of  Montana  and  Wyoming. 
Part  of  its  northern  border  touches  Canada. 

WASHINGTON  (Wash.)— Washington  is  bordered  on 
the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  north  by  Canada. 

It  is  crossed  by  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  drained  by 
the  Columbia  River,  which  flows  from  Canada,  south  and 
west  across  the  state  and  along  its  southern  boundary  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Lumber,  fish  and  apples  are  the  principal  products. 

Seattle  on  Puget  Sound  is  the  terminal  of  trans-Pacific 
and  Alaskan  steamship  lines.  Many  of  our  imports  from 
Japan  and  China  come  through  Seattle. 

OREGON  (Ore.) — Oregon  is  south  of  Washington  and 
north  of  California.    It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific. 

I  'ortland  on  the  Columbia  River  can  be  reached  by  ocean 
vessels,  and  is  an  important  port. 

CALIFORNIA  (Cal.) — California  is  a  mountainous 
state.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  Range.  The  Pacific 
Ocean  is  its  western  boundary.  It  touches  Mexico  on  the 
south. 

Fruit,  wine,  vegetables  and  gold  are  the  principal  products. 

San  Francisco,  on  San  Francisco  Bay,  is  the  principal  city, 
and  leading  Pacific  Port.  It  is  the  terminal  of  many  Pacific 
steamship  lines.     Los  Angeles  is  another  important  city. 

California  was  settled  by  Spain. 

TRANSPORTATION.— Highways,  rivers,  lakes,  canals 
and  railroads  are  all  used  in  the  transportation  business. 

Highways. — The  roads,  or  highways,  were  the  first  arteries 
of  travel.  After  the  opening  of  railroads,  these  were  more  or 
less  neglected  until  the  extension  of  automobile  traffic  within 
the  last  decade  increased  their  importance.  They  are  now 
better  kept  and  more  used  than  formerly. 

Railways. — The  North  Central  States  have  more  railroad 
facilities  than  any  other  section  of  the  country. 

Among  the  most  important  railroads  are:  The  New  York 

Central,  and  the  Pennsylvania,  from  New  York  to  Chicago; 

the   Atchison,  Topeka  and   Santa   Fe,   from   Chicago   to   San 

Francisco,  and  the  Great  Northern,  from  St.  Paul  to  cities  in 

•on  and  Washington. 

New  York,  Philadelphia.  Pa. :  Giica^o.  111. ;  St.  Louis, 
Mo.:   San   Francisco,  Cal.,  are  important   railroad  centers. 

Waterways. — The  United  States  is  well  supplied  with 
navigable  rivers  and  lakes.  Of  these,  the  Mississippi  River 
system,  the  Hudson  River,  and  the  Great  Lakes  are  the  most 
important.  These  waterways  have  been  extended  by  means 
of  canals.  The  Erie  Canal  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  N.  Y., 
connects  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  way  of 
the  Hudson  River.  The  Sault  Stc.  Marie  Canal  enables  ships 
to  pass  round  the  falls  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Superior. 
Through  the  Welland  Canal  ships  pass  between  Lake  Erie 
and  Ontario,  avoiding  Niagara  Falls.    Chicago  Canal  connects 


Lake  Michigan  with  the  Illinois  River  and  hence  with  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Some  important  lake  ports  are :  Duluth,  Wis.,  on  Lake 
Superior:  Chicago,  111.,  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  on  Lake  Erie. 

Some  important  river  ports  are :  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
at  the  point  where  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers 
join  to  form  the  Ohio. 

Ocean  Transportation. — Lines  of  steamships  go  out  from 
all  our  ports  to  other  ports  in  the  United  States,  or  to  foreign 
countries.  Among  the  many  lines  from  the  port  of  New 
York,  the  following  are  important :  The  Cunard  Line  to  Liver- 
pool, England ;  the  French  Line  to  Havre,  France ;  the  Ham- 
burg-American Line,  to  Hamburg,  Germany.  The  Old 
Dominion  Line  goes  to  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  Va.,  and  the 
Savannah  Line  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  other  ports  in  the  south- 
ern states.  The  Ward  Line  goes  from  New  York  to  ports  in 
the  West  Indies. 

Steamships  go  from  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Seattle, 
Wash.,  to  Hawaii,  the  Philippines  and  ports  in  Japan  and 
China. 

NEW  YORK  STATE.— New  York  is  called  the  Empire 
State.  It  is  the  richest  state  in  the  Union.  It  is  also  the  most 
populous,  and  the  foremost  in  manufacturing  and  in  com- 
merce. 

Location. — It  is  in  the  North  Atlantic  group.  It  is  bor- 
dered by  Canada,  the  St.  Lawrence,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 

Size. — The  area  is  about  50,000  square  miles. 

Surface. — The  central  part  is  elevated.  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  Hudson  River  occupy  a  valley  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  state  north  and  south.  The  Mohawk  Vallev  in- 
tersects the  state,  from  east  to  west.  The  land  bordering 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  slopes  down  to  the  lakes. 

The  mountain  ranges  are  part  of  the  Appalachian  System. 
The  Catskills  and  the  Adirondacks  are  the  most  important. 
Mt.  Marcy  in  the  Adirondacks  is  the  highest  land  in  the  state. 
Rivers. — The  Hudson  is  the  principal  river.  It  is  navigable 
as  far  as  Albany.  The  Mohawk  enters  the  Hudson  above 
Troy.  There  are  many  falls  on  the  Mohawk  that  furnish 
power  to  factories.  The  Niagara  River,  which  flows  from 
Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario  over  the  famous  Niagara  Falls, 
furnishes  power  to  factories  on  its  banks.  The  St.  Lawrence 
River  flows  along  the  northwestern  boundary. 

Industries  and  Products. — Manufacturing,  farming,  and 
mining  are  the  principal  industries.  Agriculture  is  carried  on 
in  the  valleys  and  near  the  lakes.  Manufacturing  is  done  in 
the  cities.  The  farms  produce  hay,  oats,  apples,  and  dairy 
products. 

Clothing,  textiles,  and  paper  are  important  manufactures. 
Salt  is  an  important  mineral. 

Cities. — Albany,  on  the  Hudson,  a  hundred  miles  from  its 
mouth,  is  the  capital.  New  York  City,  on  New  York  Bay, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River,  is  the  largest  city  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  second  largest  in  the  world.  Buf- 
falo, on  Lake  Erie,  is  a  grain  and  cattle  market.  Rochester 
manufactures  optical  and  photographic  supplies.  Syracuse 
is  the  center  of  the  salt  mining:. 
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(South  America — Continued) 
Government. — All  the  countries  are  republics  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Guiana.  Guiana  is  divided  into  three  parts :  British, 
Dutch  and  French  Guiana,  owned  respectively  by  England, 
Holland  and  France.  Many  of  the  islands  near  the  coasts  are 
held  by  England  or  Holland.  Of  these  the  most  important 
as:  Trinidad,  north  of  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco;  Falkland 
Islands  and  South  Georgia,  southeast  of  Argentina,  which 
are  British ;  and  Curacao,  north  of  Venezuela,  which  is  Dutch. 
These  European  dependencies  are  ruled  by  governors  appointed 
by  the  mother  countries. 

People. — Christopher  Columbus  visited  the  mainland  of 
South  America  on  his  second  voyage  to  the  New  World. 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  explorers  and  discoverers  followed 
him  and  gradually  settled  the  whole  continent.  Most  of  the 
white  inhabitants  of  South  America  at  the  present  time  are 
descendants  of  these  people.  There  are  numerous  descendants 
of  the  Indians  whom  they  conquered.  Of  late  years  there  has 
been  a  large  immigration  to  Argentina  from  Italy.  In  all 
parts  of  the  continent  there  are  people  from  North  America 
and  from  Europe  who  are  interested  in  commerce  and  in  mines. 
In  Brazil  and  the  other  Atlantic  coast  countries  there  are  num- 
bers of  negroes.  Portuguese  is  spoken  in  Brazil,  and  Spanish 
in  all  the  other  countries. 

Location.— Argentina  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  South 
America.  A  small  portion  of  the  northern  part  is  in  the  Tor- 
rid Zone.  The  greater  part  is  in  the  South  Temperate  Zone. 
It  has  a  long  eastern  coastline  bordering  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
It  is  bordered  on  the  west  by  Chile. 

Surface. — The  Andes  Mountains  extend  north  and  south 
along  the  boundary  of  Argentina  and  Chile.  The  eastern  part 
of  the  country  is  occupied  by  grassy  plains  called  pampas. 

Drainage.— The  Parana  flows  south  through  Argentina 
and  unites  with  the  Uruguay  to  form  the  Plata,  which  flows 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     This  river  forms  a  wide  estuary. 

Cities.— Buenos  Aires  is  the  capital  and  the  most  important 
city.  It  is  on  the  estuary  of  the  Plata.  It  is  a  railroad  and 
shipping  center,  and  is  of  great  commercial  importance.  Ro- 
sario  on  the  Parana  is  a  railroad  center  and  river  port. 

Products.— Cattle,  sheep,  and  wheat  are  raised  on  the 
plains.  The  corresponding  products  are:  beef,  hides,  wool. 
Imports  from  the  United  States:  agricultural  implements. 
Exports  to  the  United  States:  raw  wool,  hides. 

Location.— Brazil  is  the  largest  country  of  South  America. 
It  is  nearly  as  large  as  Europe.  It  occupies  a  large  portion 
of  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  the  continent.  The  greater 
part  of  it  is  in  the  Torrid  Zone.  A  portion  of  the  southeast- 
ern part  is  in  the  South  Temperate  Zone. 

Surface.— The  interior  of  Brazil  is  a  densely  forested  plain. 
The  eastern  part  is  a  plateau  region. 

Definition.— A  plateau  is  a  broad,  elevated  area  which 
rises  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Drainage.— The  Amazon  flows  from  the  Andes  west  across 
Brazil  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  river  has  many  tribu- 
taries. The  Parana  flows  south  through  part  of  Brazil  into 
Paraguay,  on  its  way  to  Argentina. 

Cities.— Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  coast  is  the  capital  and  an 


important  commercial  city.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor  Santos 
on  the  coast  west  of  Rio  is  an  important  coffer  port. 

Products. — Coffee,   rubber,   forest  products. 

Imports   from   the   United   States.— Flour,   oil,   machinery. 

Exports  to  the  United  States.— Coffee,  rubber,  hides. 

Location. — Chile  is  a  long,  narrow  mountainous  country 
in  the  western  part  of  South  America.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  east  by  Argentina  and 
Bolivia.  The  northern  part,  crossed  by  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, is  in  the  Torrid  Zone.  The  remaining  portion  is  in  the 
South  Temperate  Zone. 

Coastline.— In  the  north  the  coastline  is  fairly  regular.  In 
the  south  it  is  irregular,  with  numerous  small  islands.  The 
Strait  of  Magellan  cuts  the  country  in  the  extreme  south. 
Recall  definition  of  strait:  This  strait  was  discovered  by 
Magellan  in  the  course  of  the  first  voyage  round  the  world. 
Its  navigation  is  very  dangerous,  and  is  not  much  used.  Ves- 
sels going  round  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  usually  round  Cape  Horn,  the  most  southerly 
point  of  the  South  American  continent. 

Surface.— The  Andes  Mountains  extend  through  the  coun- 
try north  and  south.     There  is  no  coast  plain. 

Drainage.— The  rivers  are  many  and  short.  They  are  not 
navigable,  because  the  mountains  extend  all  the  way  to  the 
sea. 

Cities.— Valparaiso,  on  the  coast,  is  the  chief  Pacific  sea- 
port of  South  America.  Santiago  is  the  capital.  Iquique. 
on  the  coast  in  the  north,  is  the  center  of  the  nitrate  works' 

Climate.— The  northern  part  is  hot  and  dry;  the  central 
portion  temperate,  and  the  southern  portion  cold.  The  desert 
in  the  northern  part  contains  vast  deposits  of  nitrate. 

Products.— Nitrate  is  the  principal  product.  It  is  used  for 
fertilizer,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals. 

Imports  from  the  United  States.— Textiles  and  machinery. 

Exports  to  the   United   States.— Nitrate,  coffee. 

Location.— Peru  is  west  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  and  north 
of  Chile.  It  is  in  the  Torrid  Zone.  The  Pacific  Ocean  bounds 
it  on  the  west. 

Surface.— Peru  is  a  plateau  with  a  narrow  plain  on  the 
coast.  The  Andes  extend  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
country. 

Cities.— The  principal  city  is  Lima,  the  capital.  The  chief 
port  is  Callao. 

Climate. — The  western  lowlands  of  Peru  are  desert.  The 
heat  is  tempered  by  sea  and  mountain  breezes. 

Location.— Venezuela,  in  the  northern  part  of  South  Amer- 
ica, is  bounded  by  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Guiana,  Brazil,  and 
Columbia.     It  is  in  the  Torrid  Zone. 

Coastline.— There  are  a  number  of  good  harbors.  La 
Guayra  is  the  most  important.  The  most  important  islands 
off  the  coast.  Trinidad  and  Curacao,  belong  respectivelv  to 
England  and  Holland. 

Surface.— Venezuela  is  crossed  by  the  Andes  in  the  west. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  country  is  a  plateau. 

Drainage.— The  Orinoco  rises  in  the  Andes,  and  flows 
east  across  Venezuela.  It  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  through 
a  delta.     Recall  the  definition. 

Cities.— Caracas,  the  capital,  is  the  largest  city.  It  is  in- 
land, and  is  reached  by  railroad  from  the  port,  La  Guayra. 

Climate.— The  elevation  of  Venezuela  tempers  the  climate 
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of  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  The  valley  of  the  Orinoco 
is  warm  and  moist.  The  llanos,  or  grassy  plains,  to  the  south 
are  hot  and  dry  about  half  the  year. 

Products. — Coffee,  rubber,  asphalt,  and  cabinet  woods  are 
important  products. 

Exports  to  the  United  States:  Coffee,  asphalt.  Imports 
from  the  United  States :     Flour,  hardware,  cotton  goods. 

Christopher  Columbus  is  supposed  to  have  landed  near  the 
delta  of  the  Orinoco  on  one  of  his  voyages.  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci explored  part  of  the  coast.  The  Indian  villages  built 
on  piles  over  the  water  reminded  some  Italian  explorers  of 
Venice ;  so  they  named  the  country  Venezuela,  which  is  Little 
Venice. 

Location. — Colombia,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, is  bordered  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  Venezuela,  Brazil, 
Peru,  Ecuador,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  in  the  Torrid 
Zone. 

Surface. — Its  surface  is  elevated,  with  many  fertile  valleys. 

Drainage. — There  are  many  navigable  rivers.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  is  the  Magdalena,  which  flows  north  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 

Cities. — Bogota,  the  capital,  is  an  inland  city.  Barran- 
quilla  is  the  chief  port. 

Products. — Coffee,  rubber,  Peruvian  bark. 

Exports  to  the  United  States :  Coffee,  hides,  platinum. 
Imports  from  the  United  States:  Bread  stuffs,  cotton  goods, 
sewing  machines. 

Panama  was  once  part  of  Colombia.  A  revolution  took 
place.  Panama  established  itself  as  an  independent  repub- 
lic. The  United  States  recognized  the  governmnet  of 
Panama,  and  leased  from  it  the  strip  of  land  called  the 
Canal  Zone.  Since  that  time  Colombia  has  not  entertained 
any  great  affection  for  the  United  States. 


GEOGRAPHY— 6A:: 
Plan  of  Work  by  Weeks. 
First  Month — First  Week. 
Canada. — [1.    Location    is    determined   by   latitude    and 
longitude,  also  location  with  relation  to  surrounding  coun- 
tries and  waters.     (2)   Comparative  size  and  shape.     The 
area  of  the  State  of  New  York. ;  a  little  less  than  50,000 
square  miles  may  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  comparison  with 
areas  of  other  countries.     (3)   Mountain  systems  and  im- 
portant ranges,  slopes  and  plains.     (4)  River  systems  and 
important  rivers  and  lakes. 

Second  Week. 
i  1  )  Important  cities,  their  location,  and  their  compara- 
tive population.  Here  the  population  of  New  York  City, 
over  five  millions,  may  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  comparison. 
(2)  Climate.  (3)  Areas  of  production.  (4)  Industries  and 
products. 

Third  Week. 
(1)  Form  of  government.  (2)  General  condition  of 
people  as  to  education  and  mode  of  living  as  housing,  food, 
clothing,  occupations  and  use  of  animals.  (3)  Exports  and 
imports.  (4)  Trade  with  other  countries  and  particularly 
with  the  United  States. 


(3)   Areas  of  pro- 


*This  is  an  alternative  plan. 


Fourth  Week. 
Location  of  places   associated  with   important   current 
events  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Second  Month — First  Week. 
Mexico. —  (1)  Location.     (2)  Comparative  size  and  shape. 
(3)  Surface.     (4)  River  systems  and  important  rivers. 

Second  Week. 
(1)    Important  cities.      (2)    Climate, 
duction.     (4)  Industries  and  products. 

Third  Week. 
(1)  Form  of  government.     (2)  General  condition  of  peo- 
ple as  to  education  and  ways  of  living.     (3)  Exports  and  im- 
ports. (4)  Trade  with  other  countries  and  United  States  par- 
ticularly. 

Fourth  Week. 
Central  America. — (1)   Location.     (2)   Comparative  size. 
(3)  Surface.     (4)  Drainage. 

Third  Month — First  Week. 
Central  America. —  (1)   Climate.     (2)   Products  and  pur- 
suits.    (3)  Countries  and  government.     (4)  Important  cities. 

Second  Week. 
(1)   Condition  of  people  and  ways  of  living.     (2)   Com- 
merce and  trade  exports  and  imports.     (3)   The  Republic  of 
Panama — detailed  study,  because  of  importance  in  connection 
with  Panama  Canal. 

Third  Week. 
The  West  Indies  and  other  islands.     (1)  Location. 
Names  of  important  groups.     (3)  Cuba — (a)  Position. 
Size  and  population,     (c)  Surface. 

Fourth  Week. 
Cuba. —  (1)    Climate.      (2)    Products  and  pursuits. 
Cities.     (4)  Commerce.     (5)  Government  and  people. 

Fourth  Month — First  Week. 
South  America. —  (1)  Location  in  heat  belts;  seasons;  lati- 
tude and  longitude.      (2)    Boundaries.      (3)    Size  and  shape 
comparative.      (4)   Surface   compared    with    North   America. 

Second  Week. 
(1)  River  systems.     (2)  Climate — effect  on  plant  and  ani- 
mal life.     (3)  Gulfs,  bays,  capes  and  neighboring  islands. 

Third  Week. 
Countries — Argentina.     ( 1  )   Location  and  size.     (2)   Sur- 
face, drainage.     (3)   Climate.     (4)    Industries  and  products. 
(5)    Principal  city.      (6)   Government  and  people.      (7)    Ex- 
ports and  imports.     (8)  Trade  with  United  States. 

Fourth  Week. 
Brazil. — Topics  as  for  Argentina. 

Fifth  Month — First  Week. 
Chile. — Topics  as  above. 

Second  Week. 
Peru — conquest  by  Pizarro.    Topics  as  above. 

Third  Week. 
Venezuela  and  Colombia.    Topics  as  above. 

Fourth  Week. 
General  review. 


(2) 
(b) 


(3) 
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GEOGRAPHY— 6B 

(Italy — Continued) 

INDUSTRIES. — Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry. 
Manufacturing  is  on  the  increase.  The  principal  manufac- 
tures are  silk,  olive  oil,  wine,  macaroni,  cheese,  glassware, 
marbles    (statuary). 

GOVERNMENT.— Italy  is  a  limited  monarchy.  Its 
present  ruler  is  Victor  Emanuel  II. 

Education  is  not  compulsory,  and  there  is  no  universal 
school  system.  The  universities  of  Italy  are  very  ancient 
and  still  attract  students  and  scholars  from  other  countries. 

PEOPLE.— The  Italians  are  of  the  Latin  branch  of  the 
Caucasian  race.  Hundreds  of  years  ago  Rome  ruled  the 
world.  When  the  New  World  was  discovered  and  sailors 
found  the  way  to  India  by  sailing  around  Africa,  Italy's 
importance  began  to  decline.  (Recall  what  was  taught  in 
lower  grades  about  Julius  Caesar,  Marco  Polo,  Christopher 
Columbus,  the  Cabots.) 

BELGIUM.— Belgium  is  southwest  of  Holland.  It  is 
bounded  by  Holland,  Germany,  France  and  the  Strait  of 
Dover.  It  is  flat,  except  in  the  southeast  where  the  land 
is  hilly.  Manufacturing  is  the  principal  industry.  Brus- 
sels, the  capital,  is  noted  for  its  carpet  and  laces.  Ant- 
werp, the  principal  commercial  city,  is  a  great  ivory 
market. 

Exports  to  the  United  States :  Lace,  carpets,  horses. 
Imports  from  the  United  States :     Cotton,  petroleum. 

The  government  is  a  limited  monarchy.  Belgian 
Kongo,  in  Central  Africa,  is  its  principal  foreign  possession. 

Holland  or  the  Netherlands  is  northeast  of  Belgium. 
Its  boundaries  are :  Germany,  Belgium  and  the  North  Sea. 
It  is  a  very  low  lying  flat  country. 

The  Hague  is  the  capital,  and  Amsterdam,  on  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  is  the  principal  commercial  city  and  the  center 
of  the  diamond  cutting  industry. 

Exports  to  the  United  States :  Diamonds,  cheese, 
flower  seeds  and  bulbs.  Imports  from  the  United  States : 
Cereals,  tobacco  and  meat. 

Holland  is  a  limited  monarchy.  Queen  Wilhelmina  is 
the  ruler. 

Spain  and  Portugal  form  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  Spain 
is  bordered  by  Portugal  and  France,  and  by  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It 
is  separated  from  Africa  by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  which 
unites  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Gibraltar  is  a  British  possession. 

Spain  is  very  mountainous.  The  Pyrenees  are  along 
the  French  border.     The  rivers  are  not  navigable. 

Madrid,  in  the  central  part,  is  the  capital. 

King  Alfonso  XIII  is  the  ruler.  The  government  is  a, 
limited  monarchy. 

Exports  to  the  United  States :     Fruit,  nuts,  wine. 

Imports  from  the  United  States :  Raw  cotton. 

Portugal  is  west  of  Spain.    Lisbon  is  the  capital. 

Switzerland  is  in  central  Europe,  north  of  Italy.  It  is 
bounded  by  France,  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy. 

It  is  the  smallest  country  in  Europe  and  the  most  moun- 
tainous.   The  Alps  traverse  the  whole  country. 

Bern  is  the  capital.  Geneva,  on  the  Rhone,  is  a  manu- 
facturing and  educational  center. 

The    climate    of    Switzerland    is    varied.      The    moun- 


tains are  cold,  but  the  deep  valleys  are  almost  tropical. 
Switzerland    exports    to    the    United    States:      Cheese, 
condensed   milk,   watches   and   embroideries.     Its    imports 
from  the  United  States  are :    Raw  cotton  and  steel  goods. 

THE  SCANDINAVIAN  PENINSULA. 

The  Scandinavian  Peninsula  is  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  Europe.  Its  climate  is  very  cold.  Most  of  the  people 
are  employed  in  fishing  or  as  sailors.  There  is  little  manu- 
facturing. 

Norway  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Scandinavian 
Peninsula.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic 
Oceans,  the  Skager-Rak  which  separates  it  from  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden.  Christiana,  the  chief  commercial  city, 
is  the  capital. 

Sweden  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Scandinavian 
Peninsula.  Its  boundaries  are :  Norway,  Russia,  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  Kattegat,  which  separates 
it  from  Denmark,  and  the  Skager-Rak.  Stockholm  is  the 
capital  and  the  chief  port. 

Both  Norway  and  Sweden  are  limited  monarchies. 

Turkey  is  bounded  by  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Black  Sea,  Bos- 
porus, Sea  of  Marmora  and  Dardanelles,  which  separate  it 
from  Asia  Minor,  Aegean  Sea,  Greece,  the  Adriatic  Sea 
and  Montenegro. 

Constantinople,  the  capital,  is  on  the  Bosporus. 

Exports  to  the  United  States :  Carpets.  Imports 
from  the  United  States :     Sugar,  coffee,  kerosene. 

Greece  is  south  of  Turkey.  Its  boundaries  are :  Tur- 
key, the  Aegean  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Athens  is  the  capital.  Our  civilization  began  in  Athens. 
It  is  noted  for  its  ruins. 

Exports  to  the  United  States :  Olive  oil,  currants.  Im- 
ports from  the  United  States  :    Machinery,  petroleum. 

NOTES   ON  TEACHING   GEOGRAPHY— 6B 

Aim :  To  teach  the  names  and  location  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 

Material :    Wall  map,  globe,  geographies. 

Presentation :  Have  pupils  find  the  country  in  their 
geographies,  on  the  wall  map  and  on  the  globe. 

(1)  British  Isles,  (2)  Germany,  (3)  France,  (4)  Russia, 
(5)  Italy,  (6)  Spain,  (7)  Austria,  (8)  Switzerland,  (9)  Nor- 
way, (10)  Sweden,  (11)  Holland,  (12)  Belgium,  (13)  Tur- 
key, (14)  Greece. 

Some  Review  Questions. 

(1)  Where  is  the  equator?  (2)  Into  how  many  parts 
does  it  divide  the  world?  (3)  Name  the  upper  and  lower 
half  of  the  world. 

(4)  Europe  is  what  direction  from  the  equator?  (5) 
What  direction  from  the  North  Pole  is  Europe?  (6)  What 
two  continents  form  Eurasia?  (7)  Which  of  these  conti- 
nents lies  farther  east?  (8)  Which  of  these  two  continents 
lies  farther  west?  (9)  What  natural  boundary  lies  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia? 

(10)  What  is  a  peninsula?  (11)  Which  is  the  most 
northern  peninsula  of  Europe?  (12) What  two  countries 
form  that  peninsula?  (13)  Which  of  these  two  countries 
is  farthest  east?  (14)  Which  is  farthest  west?  (15)  What 
mountains  form  the  natural  boundary  between  these  two 
countries?  (16)  Name  a  southern  peninsula.  (17)  What 
two   countries    form   the    Iberian    Peninsula?      (18)    What 
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mountains  form  the  natural  boundary  on  the  northern 
part?  (19)  What  country  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  is 
washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean?  (20)  What  water  washes 
Spain?  (21)  What  countries  form  the  Balkan  Peninsula? 
Russia  is  a  large  and  extended  plain.  Find  the  Valdai 
Hills.  The  Valdai  Hills  form  the  water  shed  of  Russia. 
The  rivers  of  Russia  rise  from  here. 

Mountains  are  conservers  of  water.  They  get  it  from 
the  clouds.  The  clouds  get  it  from  the  sea.  Huge  lakes 
are  formed  on  the  mountain  tops.  Rivers  flow  from  these 
lakes  down  hill.  Water  must  pour  down.  We  have  rivers 
of  Russia,  therefore,  flowing  into  the  White  Sea,  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  Black  Sea  and  Baltic  Sea. 

Find  the  Dwina  River.     The  Dwina  River  rises  in  the 
Valdai  Hills,  flows  north  into  the  White  Sea. 
Find  the  Volga  River.    Describe  it. 
Find  the  Dnieper  River.    Describe  it. 
Find  the  Duna  River.     Describe  it. 
Find  the  Neva  River.     Describe  it. 

Germany. — Where  are  the  highlands?  Where  are  the 
lowlands  of  Germany?  In  what  direction  does  the  land 
slope?  In  what  direction  would  water  flow?  Find  the 
Oder  River.  Where  does  it  rise  ?  In  what  direction  does 
it  flow?  Into  what  does  it  flow?  Describe  the  Oder  River. 
Find  the  Elbe  River.  Describe  it.  Find  the  Weser  River. 
Describe  it.     Find  the  Rhine  River.     Describe  it. 

England. — Where  are  the  highlands?  Where  are  the 
lowlands?  Find  the  Thames.  Describe  the  Thames  River. 
Find  the  Mersey.     Describe  it. 

Ireland. — Where  are  the  highlands?  Where  are  the 
lowlands  of  Ireland?  Describe  the  Liffey  River.  Why  is 
this  an  important  river?     Dublin  is  on  it. 

France — Indenting  waters  on  the  north,  west  and 
south?  What  does  the  Strait  of  Dover  connect?  It  con- 
nects the  North  Sea  with  the  English  Channel.  What 
mountains  are  in  France?  The  French  Alps  and  the  Jura 
Mountains.  Find  the  Seine  River.  Describe  it.  Find  the 
Loire  River.  Describe  it.  Describe  the  Garonne  River. 
Describe  the  Rhone  River. 

Spain. — Highlands'  Describe  the  Tagus  River.  Why  is 
it  important'  Madrid  is  on  the  Tagus.  Describe  the  F.bro 
River. 

Make  chart.     Children  memorize  this. 
Table  I. 
Government 
Lim.  Mon. 
Republic 
Lim.  Mon. 
Monarchy 
Ions.  Mon. 
Monarchy 
Lim.   Mon. 
Republic 
Lim.  Mon. 
Lim.  Mon. 
Lim.   Mon. 


Country 

1.  British  Empire 

2.  France 

3.  Germany 

4.  Russia 

5.  Italy 

6.  Austria 

7.  Spain 

8.  Portugal 

9.  Norway 

10.  Sweden 

11.  Holland 

12.  Turkish  Empire 

13.  Greece 

14.  Belgium 

15.  Denmark 

16.  Switzerland 


Con.  Mon 

Lim.  Mon. 
Lim.  Mon. 
Lim.  Mon 
Republic 


Ruler 

George  V 

M.  Raymond  Poincare 

William  IT 

Nicholas  II 

Victor  Emanuel  III 

Francis  Joseph 

Mphonso  XIII 

Dr.  Manoel  de  Ariaga 

Haakon  VII 

•  in  itav  V 

Queen  Wilhelmina 

Mohammed  V 

Constantine 

Albert  I 

Oiristian  X 

E.  Muller 


City. 
1.  London 


2.  Liverpool 

3.  Manchester 

4.  Birmingham 

5.  Edinburgh 

6.  Glasgow 

7.  Belfast 

8.  Dublin 

9.  Berlin 

10.  Hamburg 

11.  Cologne 

12.  Leipzig 

13.  Munich 

14.  Paris 

15.  Havre 

16.  Lyons 

17.  Marseilles 

18.  St.  Petersburg 

19.  Moscow 

20.  Rome 


Table  II. 
Location. 
Southeastern  part 
of  England  on  the 
Thames. 

Western  part  of 
England  on  the 
Mersey. 

Central  part  of 
England. 

Western  part  of 
England. 

Southeastern  part 
of  Scotland. 
Western    part    of 
Scotland     on     the 
Clyde. 

Northeastern  part 
of  Ireland. 
Eastern     part     of 
Ireland     on     the 
Liffey. 

In  the  northern 
part  of  Germany 
on  the  Elbe. 
In  the  northern 
part  of  Germany 
on  the  Elbe. 
In  the  western 
part  of  Germany 
on  the  Rhine. 
In  the  southern 
part  of  Germany. 
In  the  southern 
part  of  Germany. 
In  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  France 
on  the  Seine. 

In  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  France 
on  the  English 
Channel. 

In  the  eastern 
part  of  France  on 
the  Rhone. 
In  the  southern 
part  of  France  on 
the  Mediterranean. 
In  the  western 
part  of  Russia  on 
the  Neva. 

In  the  central  part 
of  Russia. 

In  the  western 
part  of  Ttaly  on 
the  Tiber. 


Why  Noted. 
Capital  of  England. 
Largest  city  in  the 
world.  Commercial 
importance. 
Numerous  docks. 
Market  for  cotton. 
Commercial  import- 
ance. 

Manufactured  goods. 
Coal  fields. 
Iron  manufactures. 
Coal  mines. 
Capital  of  Scotland. 
Univ.  of  Edinburgh. 
Largest  city  of  Scot- 
land.    Ship  building. 

Linen  manufactures. 

Capital     of     Ireland. 
Trinity  College. 

Capital.  3d  largest 
city  of  Europe.  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin. 
Greatest  seaport. 
Commercial  import- 
ance. 
Beautiful  cathedral. 


Publishing  center. 

Brew  cries. 

Capital.     3rd  city  in 

the  world.    Beautiful 

Muse  u  m     of     the 

Louvre 

Great  cotton  port. 


Manufacturing       of 

silks. 

Commercial  center. 


Capital.       Most    im- 
portant    seaport     of 
Russia.       Center    for 
learning. 
Manufacture  of 
wool  and  silk. 
Railroad  center. 
Capital.     St.   Peter's 
Cathedral.     Vatican. 
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MILES    STANDISH— 7A 

(Continued  from  March,  1916) 
6.  The  billows  rejoiced.  A  personification,  comparing  the 
billows  rejoicing  to  a  person  rejoicing.  7.  They  held  a  meet- 
ing and  listened  to  the  reading  from  the  Bible  and  a  prayer. 
8.  They  were  patched  in  numerous  places  where  they  had  been 
torn  by  the  fierce  gales.  9.  A  cannon  shot  to  notify  the  peo- 
ple that  everything  was  ready  for  the  departure  of  the  vessel. 
10.  A  feeling  of  loneliness  that  they  were  left  alone  with  no 
means  of  returning. 

XXXIT. — 1.  Ringing  sounds;  (2)  command;  (3)  strong 
and  hearty;  (4)  put  down  the  uprising:  (5)  crowded  close 
together;  (6)  unconquerable;  (7)  multiplied  many  times;  (8) 
roofs  covered  with  straw;  (9)  threatened;  (10)  made  sacred; 
(11)  earnest  entreaty;  (12)  quiet  voices;  (13)  a  tribe  men- 
tioned in  Exodus  II,  15;  (14)  Another  tribe.  Exodus  XIII, 
17. 

XXXIII.— 1.  Sweet  and  soft.  2.  (a)  Slowly  modifies 
rose;  (b)  steadily  modifies  eastward.  3.  (a)  "From  the  chim- 
neys" modifies  smoke;  or  (b)  "of  thatch"  modifies  roofs.  4. 
"Over  roofs  of  thatch  modifies  rose.  5.  (a)  Air,  nomina- 
tive case,  subject  of  was ;  (b)  smoke,  nominative  case,  subject 
of  rose;  (c)  chimneys,  objective  case,  object  of  from;  (d) 
roofs,  objective  case,  object  of  over. 

Questions.     (Lines  523-588.) 

XXXIV.— 1.  Who  was  the  first  to  go  to  the  ship'  2. 
How  had  he  spent  the  night?  3.  When  Standish  returned  do 
you  think  he  had  relented  for  his  anger  ?  4.  What  kept  Alden 
from  speaking?  5.  What  is  the  figure  in  line  550?  6.  What 
is  meant  by  the  "corner  stone  of  a  nation"  ?  7.  Why  was  the 
master  of  the  ship  impatient?  8.  What  were  the  people  giv- 
ing him?  9.  What  was  Alden  anxious  to  do?  10.  What 
changed  his  mind?  11.  Why  did  he  resolve  to  stay?  12. 
Memorize  the  lines  587-588. 

XXXV. — Explain  meaning:  (1)  Stalking;  (2)  extin- 
guished: (3)  pallet;  (4)  bivouac:  (5)  corselet;  (6)  pockets 
capacious;  (7)  gunwale:  (8)  thwarts;  (9)  standing  dejected  : 
(10)  divined  his  intention;  (11)  sudden  revulsion;  (12)  mys- 
terious instincts;  (13)  invisible  presence;  (14)  menace;  (15) 
wall  adamantine. 

XXXVI. — 1.  Write  about  the  appearance  of  the  "Mas- 
ter."    2.  Into  what  two  parts  might  chapter  V  be  divided? 

3.  Write  a  paragraph  about,  "Why  Alden  changed  his  mind." 

Answers.     (Lines  523-588.) 
XXXIV. — 1.  John  Alden.    2.  Without  sleeping  ;  turning  and 
tossing  about.    3.  Yes.    But  his  pride  kept  him  from  speaking. 

4.  He,  too.  felt  hurt,  and  pride  kept  him  from  speaking.  5. 
A  metaphor.  As  a  doorstep  leads  into  a  house  so  they  crossed 
"Plymouth  Rock"  to  enter  their  new  home.  6.  The  stone  at 
the  corner  of  the  foundation.  The  beginning  of  a  nation.  7. 
For  fear  the  tide  would  turn  and  delay  his  starting.  8.  Par- 
cels, package  and  letters  for  their  friends  in  England.  9.  He 
was  standing  with  one  foot  on  the  boat  anxious  to  get  away. 
10.  He  saw  Priscilla  on  the  shore  looking  toward  him  as  if 
she  reproached  him  for  leaving  her.  11.  He  resolved  to  re- 
main near  her  so  that  he  could  protect  her.  12.  Memorize 
lines  giving  his  resolution,  his  boat  being  first  to  land  should 
be  last  to  leave. 

XXXV.— (1)    Walking:    (2)   put  out:   (3)   bed.  cot:    (4 
an  encampment  without  tents:   (5)   armor  for  the  body:   (6) 
large  pockets:  (7)  upper  edge  of  a  vessel's  side:  (8)  seat  in 


open  boat;  (9)  downhearted;  (10)  guessed  what  he  intended 
doing:  (11)  change  of  feeling;  (12)  strange  feeling;  (13) 
unseen  presence;    (14)   a  threat;    (15)    stone  or  marble  wall. 

XXXVI. — Appearance  of  the  master.  Quick.  Dignified. 
Important.  Walking  about  and  talking.  Glad  to  get  away. 
2.  Into  preparations  for  war  with  the  Indians.  The  departure 
of  the  Mayflower.  3.  Written— "Why  Alden  Changed  His 
Mind." 

Questions.     (Lines  584-626.) 

XXXVII. — 1.  Give  an  account  of  the  appearance  of  the 
captain?  2.  Why  was  he  glad  to  leave  Plymouth?  3.  How 
many  went  back  in  the  Mayflower?  4.  What  do  you  think 
•hey  felt  when  they  saw  the  "receding  sail"'  5.  What  gave 
the  people  courage?  6.  What  figure  is  "mournfully  sobbed 
the  waves"?  7.  Explain  the  simile  "Gleamed  the  departing 
sail  like  a  marble  slab  in  the  graveyard."  8.  What  gave  the 
Pilgrims  cause  for  alarm?    9.  Write  the  simile,  line  624-626. 

XXXVIII. — Explain  meaning:  (1)  Master  alert;  (2) 
canned:  (3)  careful  remembrance;  (4)  grasping  a  tiller;  (5) 
worry  and  flurry;  (6)  victual;  (7)  windlass;  (8)  yards  were 
braced;  (9)  Gurnet;  (10)  wind  on  her  quarter:  (11)  send 
of  the  sea;  (12)  vision  prophetic;  (13)  eastern  verge;  (14) 
wash  of  the  billows. 

XXXIX.— 1.  (Line  620)  What  does  "as  they  turned  to 
depart"  modify?  2.  (Line  622)  The  phrase  "pointing  with 
outstretched  hand,"  kind,  relation.  3.  (Line  623)  Give  case 
and  syntax  of  the  "pronouns."  4.  Memorize  lines  609-613. 
Describe  how  they  must  have  felt.  5.  Write  about  "The  Sail- 
ing Away  of  the  Mayflower." 

Answers.     (Lines  584-626.) 

XXXVII. — 1.  The  captain  was  dignified  and  had  a  very 
important  air.  2.  Because  it  had  been  a  very  hard,  cold  win- 
ter ;  there  had  been  much  sickness  and  worry  and  not  much 
food.  3.  Not  one  went  back  in  the  "Mayflower."  4.  They 
felt  lonely  and  forlorn  ;  they  felt  like  losing  a  friend  when  the 
vessel  sailed  away.  5.  They  prayed  to  God  for  courage,  led 
in  the  prayer  by  the  elder  of  Plymouth.  6.  A  personification, 
comparing  the  sobbing  of  the  waves  to  the  sobbing  of  a 
person  in  sorrow.  7.  The  sun  shining  on  the  white  sail  of 
the  vessel  made  it  gleam  like  the  white  tombstone  in  a  grave- 
yard. 8.  As  they  were  watching  the  vessel  go  out  of  the  har- 
bor, an  Indian  had  been  watching  them.  As  they  turned  to 
look  at  him  he  had  vanished.  9.  The  wash  of  the  billows  shin- 
ing in  the  sunlight  is  compared  to  the  spirit  of  God. 

XXXVIIL— (  1  )  Watchful  master  of  the  ship;  (2)  looked 
at  earnestly:  (3)  remembering  with  love;  (4)  lever  for  turn- 
ing a  rudder;  (5)  care  and  excitement;  (6)  food;  (7)  ma- 
chine for  turning  a  crank;  (8)  support  of  a  sail;  (9)  head- 
land at  the  entrance  Plymouth  harbor:  (10)  carried  by  the 
wind:  (11)  current  of  the  ocean;  (12)  vision  foretelling; 
1  13)  side  or  border;   (14)   rushing  of  the  waves. 

XXXIX. —  (1)  A  clause  modifying  "they  saw."  (2^  \ 
participial,  adjective  phrase,  modifies  "they."  (3)  a  "they": 
nominative  case,  subject  "returned":  b.  "their":  possessive 
case,  groverned  by  "homes."  (4)  Lines  describing  feelings  of 
Pilgrims :  "Long  in  silence  they  watched  the  receding  sail 
of  the  vessel,"  etc.  (5)  Written,  "The  Sailing  Away  of  the 
'Mayflower.'" 

Questions.    (Lines  627-680.) 

XL. —  il)  Of  whom  does  this  chapter  tell  about?  (2) 
What   figure   comparing  "thought  and  the  loadstone"?      1  3) 
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Lines  638-641.  Explain  the  simile.  (4)  Why  does  Priscilla 
plead  with  John?  (5)  What  does  Priscilla  say  about  the  fate 
of  woman.  (6)  To  what  does  she  refer  in  the  words  of  "sub- 
terranean rivers"?  (7)  What  beautiful  allusion  does  John 
use  to  offset  Priscilla's  gloomy  words?  (8)  Which  seems 
the  stronger  character,  John  or  Priscilla? 

XLI. — Explain  meaning:  (1)  Loadstone;  (2)  subtile; 
(3)  impulsive;  (4)  decorum;  (5)  defects;  (6)  virtues;  (7) 
exalting  your  hero;  (8)  irresistible  impulse;  (9)  prompt  and 
decisive;  (10)  subterranean;  (11)  Euphrates;  (12)  plain  and 
direct;   (13)  flattering  phrases;   (14)  ethereal. 

XLII. — 1.  (Line  648)  Give  the  case  and  syntax  of  the 
pronouns.  2.  (Line  649)  Kind  of  a  clause  which  begins  with 
"which,"  and  what  does  it  modify?  3.  (Line  652)  What  word 
is  omitted  after  matter?  4.  (Line  671)  Find  a  subordinate 
clause,  kind,  relation.  5.  (Line  674)  How  is  "that  your  na- 
ture is  noble"  used?  6.  Locate  Euphrates,  Eden,  Havilah. 
7.  What  influence  did  Alden  have  over  Priscilla  as  intimated 
in  lines  671  I  75  ? 

Answers.    (Lines  627-680.) 

XL.— (1)  Of  Priscilla  Mullins.  (2)  As  the  loadstone  or 
magnet  has  the  power  to  draw  things  toward  it,  so  her 
thoughts  seemed  to  have  power  to  draw  John  to  her.  (3) 
The  simile  comparing  a  careless  word  to  a  pebble.  As  a  pebble 
dropped  into  a  vessel  filled  with  water  causes  it  to  overflow, 
so  a  careless  word  causes  the  heart  to  overflow.  (4)  For  the 
sake  of  their  friendship.  (5)  To  be  patient  and  silent  and 
wait  till  some  voice  speaks.  (6)  Feelings  are  hidden  like  the 
river  flowing  under  the  surface.  (7)  He  likens  the  feelings 
to  beautiful  rivers  of  Eden,  the  Gihon.  Hiddekel  and  the 
Euphrates.     (8)   Priscilla. 

XLI. —  (1)  Magnet;  (2)  sly  and  cunning;  (3)  by  a  sud- 
den force;  (4)  manner;  (5)  faults;  (6)  graces;  (7)  praising 
your  hero;  (8)  impulse  not  to  be  resisted;  (9)  quick  and 
final;  (10)  under  the  earth;  (11)  a  river  in  Asia;  (12)  with- 
out show  and  to  the  point;  (13)  insincere  phrases;  (14)  per- 
taining to  the  air. 

XLII. — 1.  (a)  "you":  nominative  case,  subject  of  "will 
forgive";  (b)  "me":  objective  case,  object  of  "forgive";  (c) 
"I":  nominative  case,  subject  of  "hope":  (d)  "us":  objective 
case,  object  of  "between."  2.  Adjective  clause,  modifies 
"friendship."  3.  The  relative  pronoun  "which."  4.  "that  are 
plain  and  direct  and  in  earnest" :  an  adjective  clause,  modifies 
words.  5.  As  a  noun  clause,  object  of  "feel."  6.  Euphrates : 
a  river  in  Asia,  flowing  into  Persian  Gulf.  Eden :  western 
part  of  Asia.  Havilah :  desert  through  which  the  Euphrates 
flows.  7.  "His  noble  nature  lifted  her  up  to  a  higher  and 
more  ethereal  level." 

Questions.    (Lines  681-724.) 

XLIII. —  (1)    How   did   Alden   receive   Priscilla's   words? 

(2)  How  did  she  appear  to  him?  (3)  Did  Priscilla  under- 
stand why  John  was  so  silent?  (4)  What  had  hurt  Priscilla 
in  John's  pleading5  (5)  How  did  she  regard  his  friendship? 
(6)  What  did  she  ask  to  be  to  him?  (7)  What  does  she  ask 
John  to  tell  her?  (8)  What  metaphor  does  she  use  in  de- 
scribing Miles  Standish?  (9)  Explain  the  simile.  (Lines 
719-723.) 

XLTY. — Explain   meaning:      (1)    Glibly;     (2)    awkward; 

(3)  loyal  to  truth:  (4)  affronted;  (5)  glimmering  sail;  (6) 
sinking  below  the  horizon;  (7)  his  own  despair;  (8)  chimney; 
(9)    faltering   accent;    (10)    rebuked;    (11)    pilgrim    devout; 


(12)     importunate    zeal;     (13)     contrition;     (14)     receding. 

XLV. — (Lines  710-711)  1.  Give  predicates  of  John  Alden, 
principal  parts  "told."  2.  Direct  object  of  "told."  (Lines 
717-718)  3.  Name  the  nouns  and  syntax  of  each.  4.  Name 
pronouns,  case  and  syntax  of  each.  5.  Give  two  phrases,  kind 
relation  of  each.  6.  Select  two  adjectives;  compare  "good." 
7.  Find  two  adverbs,  relation  of  each. 

Answers.    (Lines  681-724.) 

XLIII. — (1)  Mute  and  amazed,  embarrassed  and  silent. 
(2)  He  had  never  seen  her  more  beautiful.     (3)  She  did  not. 

(4)  To  think  he  had  urged  her  to  marry  another  than  himself. 

(5)  His  friendship  was  more  to  her  than  all  the  love  Miles 
Standish  could  give  her.  (6)  To  be  ever  his  friend,  the  first, 
the  truest,  the  nearest  and  dearest.  (7)  What  had  taken  place 
between  Standish  and  himself  after  he  had  returned  from  her 
home.  (8)  "He  is  a  little  chimney  and  heated  hot  in  a  min- 
ute." (9)  The  simile  compares  the  journey  of  the  devout 
pilgrims  toward  Jerusalem  to  the  journey  of  John  Alden  to 
the  "Holy  Land  of  his  love." 

XLIV.— (1)  Smoothly;  (2)  clumsy;  (3)  true  to  the 
right;  (4)  offended;  (5)  shining  sail;  (6)  sinking  out  of 
sight;  (7)  his  own  sorrow;  (8)  opening  for  smoke  from  a 
house;  (9)  spoken  slowly;  (10)  reprimanded;  (11)  pious 
pilgrim;  (12)  urgent  zeal;  (13)  sorrow  for  wrongdoing; 
(14)  passing  out  of  sight. 

XLV.— 1.  (a)  answered,  told,  told;  (b)  tell,  told,  told. 
2.  "the  whole  of  the  story."  3.  (a)  "manner":  nominative 
case,  subject  of  "was  changed";  (b)  "accent":  objective  case, 
object  of  "with";  (c)  "this":  objective  case,  object  of  "for." 
4.  "her"  ;  possessive  case,  governed  by  "manner"  ;  "she"  :  nom- 
inative case,  subject  of  "said";  "I":  nominative  case,  sub- 
ject of  "thank";  "you":  objective  case,  object  of  "thank"; 
"you":  nominative  case,  subject  of  "have  been";  "me":  ob- 
jective case,  object  of  "to."  5.  (a)  "with  a  faltering  accent": 
adverbial,  relates  to  "said";  (b)  "to  me  always":  adverbial, 
relates  to  "have  been."  6.  (a)  "faltering"  relates  to  "accent"; 
(b)  "good"  relates  to  "you";  (c)  comparison — good,  better, 
best.  7.  (a)  "truly"  relates  to  "thank";  (b)  "always"  relates 
to  "have  been." 

Questions.    (Lines  725-781.) 

XLVI.— (1)  What  is  the  story  of  Chapter  VII?  (2) 
How  did  he  feel  that  Priscilla  had  treated  him?  (3)  What 
was  his  feeling  toward  Alden?  (4)  What  did  he  make  up 
his  mind  to  do?     (5)  How  long  a  march  had  he  and  his  men? 

(6)  What  did  they  find  at  the  Indian  camp?  (7)  Who  came 
out  to  meet  Standish?  Tell  how  they  looked,  what  they  wore. 
(9)  How  had  they  learned  to  speak  English?  (10)  What  did 
the  Indians  want  ?  (11)  Who  came  forward  and  threatened 
Standish? 

XLVII. — Explain  meaning:  (1)  Sulphurous  odor;  (2) 
revolved  his  discomfort;  (3)  flouted;  (4)  fretted  and  chafed; 
(5)  constellations;  (6)  gigantic:  (7)  scabbards  of  wampum; 
(8)  barter  and  chaffer:  (9)  peltries:  (10)  parley;  (11)  in- 
terpreter: (12)  demeanor:  (13)  whetting;  (14)  sinister 
meaning;   (15)   trenchant. 

XLVIII. — 1.  (Lines  745-746)  Name  nouns,  case  of  each, 
syntax.  2.  (Line  755)  Explain  the  allusion  in  this  line.  3. 
(Lines  730-732)  Pick  out  adjective  and  give  relation.  4.  Se- 
lect a  clause  and  give  kind  and  relation.  5.  Kind  of  phrase 
is  "by  a  woman,"  and  relation?  6.  Write  a  paragraph,  "The 
Two  Indians." 
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EVANGELINE— 7B 

(Continued  from  March,  1916) 

XXIX. —  (1)  News  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  men;  (2) 
rays  of  sun  at  sunset;  (3)  thatch  reflecting  rays  of  sunlight; 
(4)  bread  made  from  wheat  flour;  (5)  pewter  vessel;  (6) 
seat  at  head  of  table;  (7)  sweet  smelling;  (8)  heavenly;  (9) 
sorrowful;  (10)  crushed;  (11)  without  a  tenant;  (12)  burned 
low;  (13)   visited  by  spirits;  (14)   mournful  rain. 

XXX. —  (1)  The  church  where  the  men  were  imprisoned. 

(2)  The  women  and  children  from  house  to  house  waiting. 

(3)  (a)  "Thus,"  adverb,  modifies  wait;  (b)  first  apostrophe 
shows  ownership ;  second  apostrophe  shows  omission  of  "v" ; 
(c)  an  adverbial  clause,  relates  to  wait;  (d)  adverbial  phrases; 
"At  her  father's  door,"  "o'er  the  broad  meadows" ;  adjective 
phrase,  "of  trees."     (4)  Written,  "Evangeline's  Waiting." 

Questions — (Lines  524-567). 

XXXI. — (1)  How  many  days  had  the  men  been  kept  in  the 
church?  (2)  What  had  the  women  been  doing  meanwhile? 
(3)  Where  were  the  household  goods  taken?  (4)  How  did 
the  men  show  their  patience  when  released?  (5)  Tell  about 
meeting  of  Gabriel  and  Evangeline.  (6)  Memorize  her  cheer- 
ing words  to  Gabriel.  (7)  How  did  she  seek  to  comfort  her 
father?  (8)  How  were  the  men  divided  as  to  age  when  they 
marched  out?  (9)  How  did  the  trouble  affect  Benedict?  (10) 
About  how  many  Acadians  were  transported? 

XXXII. — Meaning — (l)Mournful  procession;  (2)  pon- 
derous wains;  (3)  urged  on  the  oxen;  (4)  the  boats  ply;  (5) 
wains  came  laboring;  (6)  weary  and  way  worn;  (7)  chant 
of  the  Catholic  Mission;  (8)  submission;  (9)  sacred  psalm; 
(10)  mischances;  (11)  changed  was  his  aspect;  (12)  words  of 
endearment;  (13)  availed;  (14)  Gasperau's  mouth. 

XXXIII.— (1)  (Lines  535-536)  What  kind  of  a  sentence? 
Why?  (2)  What  is  "between"  and  between  what  words  does 
it  show  the  relation?  (3)  (555)  Give  the  subject  of  each  line 
and  predicates.  (4)  Name  the  two  adverbs  and  relation  of 
each.  (5)  What  clause  is  found  in  the  line  and  its  relation? 
(6)  (561-562)  How  is  "alas!"  used?  What  is  "smiling"  and 
to  what  is  it  related?  Give  principal  parts  of  "spake."  (7) 
Write  a  paragraph,  "The  Procession  from  the  Church."  (8) 
Tell  about  "Meeting  of  Evangeline  and  Gabriel  and  Benedict." 
Answers — (Lines  524-567). 

XXXI. —  (1)  Four  days  and  four  nights.  (2)  Packing  to- 
gether their  household  goods.  (3)  Bringing  them  to  the  sea 
shore.  (4)  By  the  singing  of  hymns  as  they  marched.  (5) 
She  embraced  him  and  whispered  words  of  cheer.  (6)  Memor- 
ize her  words.  (7)  She  met  him  with  a  smile,  and  spoke 
words  of  comfort.  (8)  First  the  young  men,  followed  by  the 
older  men.  (9)  He  was  crushed  and  heart-broken,  unable  to 
stand  the  heavy  blow.     (10)  About  6,000. 

XXXII. —  (1)  Sad  train  of  people;  (2)  heavily  laden  wag- 
ons; (3)  forced  forward ;  (4)  boats  went  back  and  forth;  (5) 
wagons  came  slowly;  (6)  tired  with  walking;  (7)  hymn  sung 
at  missions;  (8)  yielding  to  power;  (9)  hymn;  (10)  ill- for- 
tunes; (11)  his  appearance  was  changed;  (12)  loving  words; 
(13)  was  of  no  use;  (14)  where  the  river  flowed  into  the  bay. 

XXXIII. — (1)  Compound  declarative.  It  consists  of  two 
coordinate  clauses  or  members.  (2)  "Between"  is  a  preposi- 
tion ;  it  shows  relation  between  "ply"  and  "ships"  and  "shore." 
(3)  "Ships"  did  ply ;  "wains"  came.  (4)  "Calmly"  and  "sadly" 
relate  to  wanted.  (5)  "Until  the  procession  approached  her," 
adverbial,  modifies  waited.     (6)  "Alas,"  an  interjection ;  as  a 


participial  adjective  relates  to  "she."     Speak,  spoke  or  spake, 
spoken.     (7)  A  written  paragraph,  "The  Procession  from  the 
Church."     (8)   Tell  about  "Meeting  of  Evangeline  with   (a) 
Gabriel  and  (b)  Benedict." 

Questions — (Lines  567-623). 
XXXIV. —  (1)  What  happened  to  families  in  the  confusion 
of  embarking?     (2)  What  became  of  Gabriel  and  Evangeline? 

(3)  How  did  the  poor  Acadians  spend  the  night?  (4)  Tell  of 
the  fires  and  the  good  Father  Felician.  (5)  Quote  the  simile 
describing  his  visits.  (6)  How  did  he  discover  Benedict?  (7) 
(Lines  606-607)  Explain  the  simile.  (8)  What  had  the  sol- 
diers done  with  the  houses,  barns,  etc.,  of  the  Acadians?  (9) 
(619-620)  Explain  the  simile.  (10)  What  is  the  allusion 
"Titan  like"? 

XXXV. — Meaning — (1)  Disorder  prevailed;  (2)  refluent 
ocean;  (3)  waifs  of  the  tide;  (4)  kelp;  (5)  leaguer;  (6) 
sentinels;  (7)  nethermost  caves;  (8)  stranded  boats;  (9) 
drift-wood;  (10)  haggard;  (11)  Benedicite ;  (12)  unper- 
turbed; (13)  horizon;  (14)  martyr. 

XXXVI.— (1)  (Lines  569-570)  Tell  in  columns  part  of 
speech  of  each  word.  (2)  (591-592)  Point  out  two  participial 
phrases;  relation  of  each.  Give  tense  "had  been  kindled." 
Kind  of  a  phrase  is  "on  the  shores"?  (3)  (612)  Kind  of  a 
sentence.  Why?  Give  principal  parts  of  "sat"  and  "wept." 
Give  case  and  syntax  of  the  three  pronouns.  (4)  Write  a  para- 
graph, "The  Night  at  the  Sea  Shore." 

Answers — (Lines  567-623). 

XXXIV. — (1)  Families  were  separated.  (2)  They  were 
taken  on  separate  ships.  (3)  Many  camped  on  the  sea  shore, 
waiting  for  morning  to  be  placed  on  board  a  vessel.  (4)  The 
evening  fires  were  built  and  Father  Felician  wandered  from 
camp-fire  to  camp-fire  cheering  and  comforting.  (5)  "Wan- 
dered the  faithful  priest,  consoling  and  blessing  and  cheering, 
Like  unto  shipwrecked  Paul  on  Melita's  desolate  island."  (6) 
He  was  very  much  broken — his  face  was  haggard  and  hollow 
and  wan.  (7)  His  accents  faltered  on  his  lips  as  the  steps  of 
a  child  falter  in  crossing  a  doorstep  (threshold).  (8)  They 
burned  them.  (9)  The  flashes  of  flame  bursting  through  the 
smoke  are  compared  to  the  quivering  hands  of  a  martyr  thrust 
through  the  flames.     (10)  Titan-like,  Giant-like. 

XXXV. —  (1)  Confusion  was  all  around:  (2)  returning, 
ebbing;  (3)  drift-wood;  (4)  ashes  of  sea-weed;  (5)  camp  of 
an  army  ;  (6)  soldiers  on  guard  ;  (7)  caves  farthest  away  ;  (8) 
boats  left  on  shore  at  low  tide;  (9)  wood  drifted  in  with  tide; 
(10)  worn,  pale;  (11)  God  bless  you :  (121  undisturbed;  (13) 
line  where  earth  and  sky  seem  to  meet;  (14)  one  put  to  death 
for  his  religion. 

XXXVI. —  (1)  Nouns — Boats,  confusion,  wives,  husbands, 
mothers,  children.  Pronouns — Their,  their.  Verbs — Plied, 
were  torn,  saw.  Adjectives — The,  freighted.  Adverbs — Busily, 
too.  Prepositions — Tn,  from.  Conjunctions — And,  and.  (2) 
(a)  "Built  of  the  drift-wood,"  relates  to  "fires."  (b)  "Thrown 
on  the  sands,"  relates  to  drift-wood."  (c)  Had  been  kindled: 
past  perfect  tense,  fd)  Adverbial  phrase,  relates  to  had  been 
kindled.  (3)  (a)  Compound  declarative.  It  states  facts  and 
consists  of  two  co-ordinate  clauses,  (b)  Sit.  sat,  sat :  weep, 
wept,  wept,  (c)  "He,"  nominative,  subject  of  sat:  "her,"  pos- 
sessive, governed  by  side ;  "they,"  nominative,  subject  of  wept. 

(4)  Written,  "The  Night  at  the  Sea  Shore." 

Questions — (Lines  624-665). 
XXXVIL— (1)  What  did  the  Acadians  realize  when  they 
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saw  the  fires?  (2)  What  did  the  animals  do,  thinking  it  day- 
break? (3)  What  terrified  the  people?  (4)  Tell  about  Bene- 
dict's death.  (5)  What  happened  to  Evangeline  after  that 
for  a  while?  (6)  What  was  done  as  to  the  burial?  (7)  For 
how  long  did  Father  Felician  think  they  must  remain  away  ? 
For  all  time?  (8)  When  did  they  continue  embarking?  (9) 
At  what  tunc  did  the  boats  sail  away"  t  10)  How  did  they 
leave  the  village? 

XXXVIII.—  .Meaning—  (1)  In  dismay;  (2)  gleeds ;  (3) 
anguish;  (4)  anon;  (5)  skirt  the  Nebraska;  (6)  affrighted; 
(7)  speed  of  the  whirlwind  ;  (8)  overwhelmed  ;  (9)  in  a  swoon 
(10)  pallid;' (11)  land  of  our  exile:  (12)  dirges;  (13)  ebb  of 
the  tide;  (14)  harbor. 

XXXIX.— (1)  (Line  626)  Tell  part  of  speech  of  each 
word.  (2)  (634-635)  (a)  Select  an  adjective  clause  and  rela- 
tion, (b)  Also  adverbial  clause  and  relation,  (c)  How  is  the 
word  "as"  used  after  "such"?  (d)  Give  principal  parts  of 
"arose,"  "broke."  (3)  Write  a  paragraph,  "Burning  of  Grand 
Pre." 

Answers — (Lines  624-665). 

XX XVI I. —  (1)  They  were  dismayed.  They  realized  they 
had  no  homes  and  all  was  lost.  (2)  They  stampeded.  (3) 
They  were  afraid  the  animals  would  rush  over  them  in  their 
mad  rush.  (4)  Tell  briefly  about  Benedict's  death.  (5)  Evan- 
geline was  overcome  and  slept  for  a  long  while.  (6)  Benedict 
was  buried  by  the  sea  shore,  and  when  happier  days  came  they 
were  to  return  and  place  him  in  the  church  yard.  (7)  He  was 
in  hopes  they  would  return  in  a  short  time.  (8)  With  the 
breaking  of  day.  (9)  On  the  ebb  of  the  tide;  (10)  They  left 
the  village  in  ruins. 

XXXVIII.— (1)  Alarmed:  (2)  hot  burning  coals;  (3) 
despair;  (4)  now  and  then;  (5)  border  on  the  Nebraska;  (6) 
frightened;  (7)  with  the  speed  of  a  very  high  wind;  (8)  over- 
come; (9)  in  a  faint;  (10)  pale;  (11)  land  to  which  they  were 
going;  (12)  mournful  songs;  (13)  receding  tide,  outgoing; 
(  14)  a  place  of  safety  for  vessels. 

XXXIX.— (1)  We,  pronoun;  shall  behold,  verb;  no,  ad- 
verb; more,  adverb;  our,  pronoun;  homes,  noun:  in,  preposi- 
tion; the,  adjective  (article);  village,  noun;  of,  preposition; 
(irand  Pre,  noun.  (2)  (a)  "That  arose  on  the  night."  relates 
to  sound,  (b)  "As  the  herds  and  the  horses  broke,"  etc.,  re- 
lates to  arose,  (c)  After  such,  "as"  is  a  relative  pronoun,  (d) 
Arise,  arose,  arisen;  break,  broke,  broken.  (3)  Written,  a 
paragraph,  "The  Burning  of  Grand  Pre." 

Question's — (Lines  666-706). 

XL. —  (1)  To  what  does  this  part  of  the  poem  refer?  (2) 
Along  what  coast  were  the  Acadians  scattered?  (3)  Xante 
some  of  the  colonies  where  they  settled.  (4)  Where  did  a  large 
number  finally  make  their  way  ?  (5)  (Line  675)  What  figure? 
t  (6)  (673)  Quote  the  climax  ( 7)  Why  did  Evan- 
geline search  in  the  churchyards?1  (8)  (684-688)  Quote  the 
simile  comparing  Evangeline's  way  to  the  trail  of  the  Emigrant 
over  the  desert.  (9)  What  did  she  hear  of  Gabriel  as  she  wan- 
dered ?  (10)  With  whom  did  the  people  sav  Gabriel  was 
wandering? 

XLI. — Meaning  -(l)Exile  without  end;  (2)  Banks  of 
Newfoundland;  (3)  Southern  Savannas:  (4)  Father  of 
Waters;    (5)    hones  of  the  mammoth:  lets   of  stone; 

earch  and  endeavor:  (8)  rumor:  (9)  inarticulate:  (10) 
prairies:  (11)  Coureurs-des-boi- :  (12)  trappers;  (13)  voya- 
geur  ;  (14)  far  asunder. 


XL1L—  (1)  (Lines  681-682)  Give  the  relative  clause  relat- 
ing to  "maiden."  (2)  Select  an  adverbial  phrase  modifying 
"was    seen."      (703)    What    is    the    object    of    "they    said"? 

(3)  (704)  Give  case  of  "Basil"  and  "blacksmith";  reason  for 
each.  (4)  What  is  "both"  and  give  its  case  and  syntax.  (5) 
What  is  the  tense  of  "have  gone"  ?  Principal  parts.  (6)  (689) 
What  figure  is  found  in  this  line?  (7)  Write  paragraph, 
"Scattering  of  the  Acadians." 

\\s\vers — (Lines  666-706). 
XL. —  (1)  To  the  wanderings  and  new  homes  of  the  Aca- 
dians ana  to  nvangeline's  search  for  Gabriel.     (2)  Along  the 
Atlantic    Coast.      (3)     North    Carolina,   Virginia,    Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,   New    York,    Connecticut    and    Massachusetts. 

(4)  Many  found  their  way  to  Louisiana.  (5)  A  metaphor  or 
personification.  The  "Father  of  Waters"  means  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Comparing  the  river  to  a  man.  (6)  Friendless, 
homeless,  hopeless.  (7)  She  thought  he  might  have  died  and 
been  buried  in  some  of  the  churchyards.  (8)  Memorize  lines 
684-688.  Simile  comparing  Evangeline's  path  to  the  emigrant's 
path.  (9)  That  ( iabriel  had  just  left  as  she  arrived.  He  was 
just  ahead  of  her  in  her  travels.  (10)  With  his  father  and  the 
hunters  and  trappers  to  the  prairies. 

XLI. — (1)  Wandering  with  no  resting  place;  (2)  shallow 
part  of  Atlantic  Ocean  bordering  on  Newfoundland;  (3) 
plains  of  the  South;  (4)  the  Mississippi;  (5)  an  extinct 
species  of  the  elephant;  (6)  tomb  stones;  (7)  looking  and 
trying  to  find;  (8)  hearsay;  (9)  not  plainly  spoken;  (10)  land 
without  trees;  (11)  French  guides;  (12)  hunters;  (13)  men 
who  carried  goods  into  Canada  by  rivers;  (14)  far  apart. 

XLIL— (1)  (a)  "Who  waited  and  wondered."  (b)  "Long 
among  them."  (2)  "Oh!  yes,  we  have  seen  him."  (3)  (a) 
"Basil."  objective  case;  object  of  "with."  (b)  "Blacksmith," 
objective  case,  in  apposition  with  Basil.  (4)  "Both,"  an  adjec- 
tive used  as  noun,  nominative  case,  subject  of  "have  gone." 

(5)  "Have  gone  is  in  the  perfect  tense:  go,  went,  gone.  (6) 
A  climax.  (7)  Written  paragraph,  "Scattering  of  the  Aca- 
dians." 

Questions — (Lines  706-740). 

XLIII. —  (1)  What  do  her  friends  urge  her  to  do?  (2) 
Who  do  they  bring  to  her  notice  as  a  lover?  (3)  Explain  the 
allusion  to  "St.  Catherine's  tresses."  (4)  What  answer  did 
Evangeline  make?  (5)  (Lines  716-717)  Write  the  simile  she 
uses.  (6)  What  words  of  comfort  does  the  priest  give?  '  7  i 
(726-727)  Write  the  climax.  (8)  What  effect  did  his  words 
have  on  Evangeline?  (())  How  does  this  canto  follow  the 
lines  that  tell  us  the  story  is  one  of  "affection  that  hopes,  and 
endures,  and  is  patient"?  (  10)  Of  what  do  the  words  "funeral 
dirge  of  the  ocean"   remind   us? 

XLIV. — Meaning — (1)  Tedious  year:  (2)  St.  Catherine's 
tresses;  (3)  serenely;  (4)  illumines;  (5)   full  of  refreshment; 

(6)  patient  endurance;  (7)  cheerless  discomfort:  (8)  shards 
and  thorns;  (9)  devious  paths;  (10)  margin;  (11)  at  inter- 
vals; (12)  sylvan  glooms:  (13)  continuous  murmur;  (14)  an 
outlet. 

XI  A'. —  (1)  (Lines  729-730)  Kind  of  a  sentence,  and  the 
word  that  connects.  (2)  <  )bject  of  "heard,"  also  its  principal 
parts.  (3)  What  phrase  modifies  the  object.  (4)  What  does 
the  relative  clause  modify.  (5)  What  is  the  object  of  "whis- 
pered." i'ii  Memorize  the  priest's  words  to  Evangeline  of 
wasted  affection.  (7)  Tell  in  a  paragraph  bow  the  friends 
urged  her  to  forget  Gabriel. 
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tSK'V  VtiLt? 
15  lEVTlllv 

FUN    AND    HEALTH 
FOR  THE    CHILDREN 

EVERY  SCHOOLSHOULD 
HAVE  A  SPALDING  SLIDE 


Of  all  Playground  Apparatus  the  Slide  is  most  popular — constantly  in   use — most 

place   to  another — a  merry-go-round   of   motion.     Lots   of  exhilarating  fun  and  exercise. 

The  Spalding  Slide  is  absolutely  safe — no  splinters.     Strong  galvanized  guard  rails  all  the  way  up  the  steps  and  over 

the  top.     Strongly  built  of  best  materials.     Steps  bolted  thru — can't  spread.    Steps  protected  by  iron  tread  plates.   Top 

of  Slide  protected  by  galvanized  iron  apron  plate,  to  take  the  wear  of  heels.     Maximum  durability. 

And  the  price  is  right — none  can  manufacture  to   better  advantage. 

Slides  are  made  in  two  sizes — 16   ft.  long  and  24  ft.   long. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CATALOG.  A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS.,  INC..  CHICOPEE,  MASS. 
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MERCHANT   OF   VENICE— 8A 
ACT  III— SCENE  3. 

I. —  {l)  Why  does  Shylock  hold  hatred  toward  Antonio? 
i  J  i  What  was  Antonio's  wish?  (3)  Whal  was  uppermost 
in  Shylock's  mind:  (4)  Antonio  became  convinced  of  what 
fact  in  regard  to  Shylock?  (5)  Why  can  not  the  I  Hike  help 
Antoi 

II.— Meaning:  (1)  galver :  (2)  gratis;  (3)  beware  my 
fangs;  (4)  to  come  abroad  with  him;  (5)  impenetrable  cur; 

(6)  bootless  prayers;  (7)  from  his  forfeitures;  (8)  made 
moan  to  me:  (9)  course  of  law;  (10)  commodity;  ill) 
impeach  the  justice;  ('2)  so  baited  me;  (13)  hardly  spare 
a  pound  of  flesh;  i  14"  to  see  me  pay  my  debt. 

III. — Of  what  quality  is  Shylock  void?  I  Lines  1-2) 
Selecl  subordinate  clause;  kind;  relation.  How  do  you 
"gratis"?  (18-19)  Parse  "impenetrable";  compare 
it.  Subordinate  clause;  kind;  syntax.  Analyze  "Let  him 
alone."  (25-26)  What  is  "sure."  and  relation?  Comple- 
ment of  "am."  l'arse  "never,"  "this."  (35)  Case  and  syntax 
ol  "galver."    I  fmitted  word?    Parse  each. 

IV. — Write  a  paragraph:  Antonio's  condition.  Shy- 
lock's  lack  of  mercy. 

ACT  III— SCENE  4. 

I. — What  intention  has  Portia?  Who  does  she  intend 
taking  with  her?  Who  is  Dr.  Bellarip?  Where  is  Padua? 
For  what  famous?  Who  did  Portia  leave  in  charge  of  her 
home  ? 

11. — Meaning:  (1)  conceit;  i  _' i  Padua;  (3)  imagined; 
(4)    traneet ;    (5)    accoutered;    (6)    1    could    not    do    withal; 

(7)  Jack;  (8)  god-like  amity;  (9.)  equal  yoke  of  love;  (10) 
lineaments;  ill)  prayer  and  contemplation;  (12  imposi- 
tion; (13)  o  nvenient  speed;  (14)  whole  device. 

IIP— i  Line  10)  Phrase;  kind;  syntax.  (20)  How  is 
"purchasing"  used,  and  syntax?  (22)  How  is  "praising" 
used,  and  relation?  (24)  Case  and  syntax  of  "Lorenzo"? 
Object  of  "commit"?  (29)  Kind  of  a  phrase  and  relation? 
(38)  Subject  of  "will  acknowledge"?'  (46)  Give  direct  and 
indirect  object  of  "let."  (50)  Case  and  syntax  of  "Dr.  Pel 
lr.rio."  (51)  How  is  "thee"  used?'  Decline  it.  (62)  Parse 
"any,"  "I'll  hold."  (63)  How  is  "like"  used?  Give  case 
of  "men." 

IV. — Write  a  paragraph  on  "Portia's  Plan." 

ACT  III— SCENE  5. 

I. — Meaning:  (1)  I  fear  you  .  (2)  anon;  (3)  enow;  (4) 
agitation;  (5)  cover;  (6)  commonwealth;  (7)  grace  of 
wit;  (8)  quarreling  with  occasion;  (9)  discretion;  (10) 
say  thy  opinion;  ill)  hath  not  her  fellow;  (12)  1  shall 
digest  it;  (13)  set  you  forth;  (14)  conceits  shall  govern. 

II. — (1)  Explain  Launcelot's  presence  here.  (2)  Where 
is  the  scene  laid?  Give  characters.  (3)  I  low  do  we  learn 
of  Jessica's  marriage?'  (4)  How  do  Jessica  and  Lorenzo 
regard  Portia?  (5)  What  praise  does  Lorenzo  give  him- 
self 

HI.— (Lines  13-15)  Explain  the  allusion.  (24)  Give 
direct  and  indirect  object  of  "tell."  (53-54)  Sele<  i  a  clause 
and  a  phrase  to  modify  "fools."  (58)  How  is  "like"  used? 
Give  its  syntax.     (59)  Parse  "meet"  and  "\.  ;i  "Lav" 

—principal   parts;   obi'  67)    Phrases;   kind:   relation   of 

each.     (69)   Clause:  kind:   syntax.     (73)    Mention  part   of 


speech  ol  each  word.  (74)  Reason  for  apostrophe,  both 
weirds. 

IV.  —  Write  a  paragraph:    "Jessica's  love  for  Portia." 
\c  T  IV— SCENE  1   i  Pines  1-86). 

I. —  (lj  Of  what  does  tin-  scene  treat?  (2)  What  is  the 
general  feeling  toward  Antonio?  (3)  Where  is  the  scene 
laid?  (4)  Quote  some  lines  that  show  us  how  Shylock  is 
held  in  esteem  by  the  Duke.  (5)  What  threat  does  Shy- 
lock make  to  the  Duke's  plea? 

II. — Meaning:  (1)  what;  (2)  from;  (3)  qualify;  (4) 
remorse;  (5)  moiety:  no  baned ;  (7)  gaping;  (8)  firm  rea- 
son to  be  rendered;  (9)  brassy  bosoms;  i  10)  made  the  ewe 
bleat;  (Hi  fretten  with  the  gusts  of  heaven;  (12)  bate  his 
usual  height;  (13 1  plain  conveniency;  (14^  than  which 
what's  harder. 

IIP — (Lines  45-46)  How  does  Shylock  infer  he  will  use 
his  "pound  of  flesh"?  1 40-42 )  What  reason  does  he  give 
for  refusing  mom  \  ?  (46)  Meaning  of  "What  are  you  an- 
swered yet?"  (60)  Give  omitted  word  and  its  syntax. 
1 1  '2 )  Reason  for  commas.  (63)  Kind  of  a  phrase  and  rela- 
tion,     i  68 )    M 1.    relation    and    principal    parts   of   "sting." 

(69-80)  Memorize  Antonio's  reasons  for  not  seeking  to 
soften  the  heart  of  Shylock.  (82)  Mood,  subject  and  prin- 
cipal parts  of  "let." 

IV. —  (1)    Write    a    paragraph    on    "The    Duke's    Plea." 

(2)  Write  paragraph  on  "Shylock's  Hatred";  (3)  or  a  para- 
graph on  "Antonio's  Reasons  for  Desisting." 

I  Lines   86-180.) 
I. — Meaning:    (1)  object  and  slavish  parts;   (2)  viands; 

(3)  fie  upon  your  law;  (4)  I  stand  for  judgment;  (5)  upon 
my  power;  (6)  here  stays  without;  (7)  tainted  wether;  (8) 
mine  epitaph;  (9)  whet  thy  knife;  (10)  cut  the  forfeiture; 
ill)  hangman's  axe;  (12)  ine.xecrable  :  (13)  repair  thy  wit; 
( 14)  an  impediment. 

II. —  (1)  Whom  does  Portia  impersonate?  (2)  What 
does  Xerissa?  (3)  Explain  the  allusion,  line  130.  (4)  What 
figure  is  line  137?  (5)  What  messages  are  sent  by  Dr. 
Bellario?  (6)  What  questions  does  Portia  ask  Shylock? 
1 7)  What  dot.-  -he  sa\  to  his  suit?  (8)  What  questions 
does   Antonio   answer? 

111. —  (1)  Memorize  the  famous  speech  i  Pine  180.  etc.) 
(2)  What  is  the  moral  lesson  taught  by  the  speech?  (3) 
How  does  Shylock  accept  all  offers?  (4)  What  does  Bas- 
sanio  promise  to  Antonio? 

[V.— (Line  109)  Kind  of  sentences-  (lflgj  Supply 
any  omissions  necessary  for  construction.  (122)  Note  the 
pun  (sole — soul),     i  179)  Transpose  the  line. 

V. — Write  on  the  Doctor's  letter  to  the  Duke. 

i  Pine-  200-310.) 

I. —  (1)  What  doc-  Bassanio  promise  to  do  in  payment 
■  if  the  bond?  (2)  What  reply  doe-  Portia  make  that  seems 
to  satisf)  Shylock?  (3)  Explain  the  allusion  made  in  his 
reply  of  "A  Daniel  come  to  judgment."  (4)  What  offer 
is  made  by  both  Bassanio  and  Gratiano?  (5)  What  reply 
is  made  by  both  their  wives?  (6)  Finally,  what  is  the 
-ion  in   regard  to  the  shedding  of  blood? 

[I.—  Meaning:  "I  crave  the  law":  (2)  Malice  bears  down 
truth;  (3)  a  decree  established;  i4i  recorded  as  a  prece- 
dent;   i  5  )    shall    1    la)    perjury;    (6)    according   to   the   tenor; 
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William  Shakespeare 

Born  April  23,  1564 

Died  April  23,  1616 

1916 

Shakespeare  died  three  hundred  years  ago,  but  today  the 
Y  ICTOR  brings  back  the  long  forgotten  music  of  Shakespeare 
and  his  time  "to  the  world. 

Ihe  ballads,  "Airs"  and  dances  of  the  days  of  good 
Queen  Bess  live  again  for  us  through  Yictor  Records,  which 
have  been'made  in  anticipation  of  the  Nation-wide  observance 
of  the  tercentenary  of  the  "Bard  of  Avon." 

Nowhere  else  can  you  obtain  the  real  old  English  country 
dances,  gathered  by  Mr.  Cecil  Sharp,  nor  the  songs  from  all 
the  plays,  carefully  reproduced  from  the  oldest  authentic  ver- 
sions, with  suitable  instrumentation  and  the  proper  voice  for 
the  part  in  the  play. 
For  Pageants,  Festivals,  Masques,  any  Play  of  Shakespeare,  or  A  Shakespeare  Day,  you  will 
find  here  abundant  material  for  your  needs. 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 

17623     Act  II.  Scene  5.     Song :  Under  the  Green- 
wood Tree.     (Dr.  Arne.) 

Raymond  Dixon  and  Chorus 
17717    Act  II,  Scene  7.     Song:  Blow  Blow,  Thou 

Winter  Wind.     <R.  J.  S.  Stevens  > 

Reinald  Werrenrath  and  Chorui 
17623     Act  IV.  Scene  2.     Sonsr:  What  Shall  He 

Have  Who  Killed  the  Deer? 

(Bishop.)  Victor  Male  Quartet 

176S4    Act  V.  Scene  3.     Sonjf:  It  Was  a  Lover 

and  His  Lass.     (Morley.  > 

Raymond  Dixon  and  Harry  Macdonough 
35235     Act  II,  Scene  1.     Recitation ;  The  Duke's 

Speech.  Ben  Greet 

17163     Act  II,  Scene  7.     Recitation  :  The  Seven 

Ages  of  Man.  Frank  Burbeck 

CYMBEUNE 

64218     Act  II,  Scene  3.     Song:  Hark,  Hark,  the 

I-ark.     (Schubert.)  Evaa  Williams 


HAMLET 

Act  IV.  Scene  5.     Traditional  Songs  ot 

Ophelia.  Olive  Kline 

Act  HI,  Scene  1.     Recitation:  Soliloqir*. 

1  -  ,i.k  Burbeck 
Act  ITT,  Scene  2.     Recitation  :  Hamlet  on 

Friendship.  Ben  Greet 

KING  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH 

Act  III.  Scene  Z.     Wolsey's  Farewell  to 

Cromwell.  Frank  Burl>eck 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE 


Act  IV.  Scene 
Lips  Away 
Sod?:  Take.  O  Take  Those  Lips  A 


Song:  Take,  O  Take  Those 
(Traditional  )         Raymond  Dixon 


JULIUS  CAESAR 


35JI6     Act  IIT,  Scene  2.     Antony 


Address. 
Frank  Burbeck 


John  McCormack 

MERCHANT  OF  VENICE 

Act  I,  Scene  3.     Recitation:  Shylocks  Rebuke. 

Frank  Burbeck 
Act  III.  Scene"  2.     Song:  Tell  Me  Where  is 
Fancy  Bred?     (Stevenson.  ' 

Lucy  Marsh  and  Reinald  Werrenrath 
Act  IV,  Scene  1.     Recitation:  Mercy  Speech. 

Ellen  'ferry 


MERRY  WIVES   OF  WINDSOR 

35270     Overture,      (Nicolai.) 

Symphony  Orchestra  of  London 
17724     Song:  "Greensleeves"  (very  old). 

Raymond  Dixon 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING 

17702    Act  II,  Scene  3.     Song:  Sigh  No  More. 

1  a  lies,     (btevens.)  Raymond  Dixon 

17*15    Act  IT.  Scene  3.     Recitation:  Benedicts 

Idea  of  a  Wife.  Ben  Greet 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM 

31819     Ove~-ture.     (Mendelssohn.) 

Victor  Concert  Orchestra 
31159     Wedding  March.     (Mendelssohn.) 

Pryor's  Band 
Wedding  March.  Victor  Herbert's  Orchestra 
Selection  of  Principal  Airs. 

i  Mendelssohn.)  Pryor's  Band 

55060    Act  II.  Scene  3.     Song  :  Ye  Spotted  Snal 

(Mendelssohn.)        Victor  Women's  Chorus 
5863     Duet:  I  Know  a  Hank.     (Horn.) 

Mrs.  Wheeler  and  Miss  Duniap 

17209     Trio:  Over  Hill.  Over  Dale. 

Mrs.  Wheeler,  Misses  Dunlap  an  1  Baker 


55048 
35238 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET 

88302   Juliette's  Waltz  Song.  Tetrazzini 

88421  Lovely  Angel.  Farrar-Clement 

70102  Fairest  Sun  Arise.  Lambert  Murplv 
35234  Selection.  Pryor's  Band 

17866  Juliet's  Slumber.     (Gounod.) 

Victor  Concert  Orchestra 

OTHELLO 

88338  Act  I.  Brindisi  (Clink  the  Wine 

Cup).  Pasquule  Amato 

8U66ActII.  Othello's  Creed.  Titta  Ruffo 
87071  Now  Forever  Farewell.  Enrico  Caruso 
89075  We  Swear  by  Heaven  and  Fartll. 

Carui 
35279  Act  IV.   Desdemona's  Song— Oh. 

Olive  Kline 

88149  Ave  Maria.  Melba 

74217  Death  of  Othello.  Zerola 


THE  TEMPEST 

17724  Act  I.  Scene  2.  Ariel's  Songs: 
-  Unto  These  Yellow- 
Sands.     (Purcell.) 
Reinald  Werrenrath  and  Chorus 
17702  (1)  Act  I.  Scene  2.    Full  Fathom 
Five.       (R.  Johnson.) 

Reinald  Werrenrath 
17702  (2)  Act  V,  Scene  2.    Where  the 
Bee  Sucks.  <  R.  Johnson  > 

Reinald  Werrenrath 

POEMS  AND  SONNETS 

S9073  Lo.  Here  the  Gentle  Lark. 

I  Bishop.)  Nellie  MelU 

64267    Lo,   Here  the  Gentle  Lark. 

(.Bishop.)  Alma  Cluck 


TWELFTH  NIGHT 

17662  Act  II.  Scene  3.  Clown's  Song:  Oh.  Mistress 

Mine.   (W.  Byrd.)  Raymond  Dixon 

OLD  ENGUSH  DANCES 


17087 

17160 
17086 
17329 
17328 


<  Row  Well,  Ye  Mariners. 
I  Jamaica. 
-J  The  Butterfly. 

/  Three  Meet. 
,  S  Goddesses. 
■    i 

i  Dante. 
t  Flambi  r   ugh  Sword  Dance. 
J  May  Pole  Dance:  Bluff  King  Hal 
{  Minuet:  Don  Juan.     <Mozart.) 

:    .nee:  PopGoesthc  Weasel 
I  uice, 
Ribbon  1 1 
Shepheiu 


Victor  Band 
Victor  Band 
Victor  Band 
Victor  Band 
Victor  Band 

Victor  Band 

I 
Victor  Band 


Victor  XXV 

$67.50  special  quotation 

to  schools\>nly 

When  the  Victor  is  not 
in  use.  the  horn  can  be 
placed  under  the  instru- 
ment safe  and  secure 
from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to 
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(7)  balance  to  weigh;  (8)  lingering  penance;  (9)  hath  full 
relation;  (10)  still  her  use;  (11)  presently;  (12)  we  trifle 
time;  (13)  no  jot  of  blood;  (14)  thy  land  and  goods  are 
confiscate. 

III. —  (Lines  274-275)  Object  of  "repent"  and  object  of 
"repents."  Principal  parts  of  "lose"  and  "pay."  (286-288) 
Case  of  "whom."  Write  its  declension.  Write  the  sub- 
ordinate clauses;  relation  of  each.  Select  two  phrases; 
kind:  relation  of  each.  (289-295)  Give  two  reasons  for  use 
of  apostrophe. 

IV. — Write  a  paragraph  on  "Portia's  Decision." 
V. —  (  »n  "Antonio's  Farewell  to  Bassanio." 

(Lines  300-375.) 

I. — (1)  What  does  Shylock  finally  receive?  (2)  For 
what  does  he  ask  beside  his  bond?  (3)  What  other  for- 
feiture  is  put  upon  Shylock?  (4)  Give  the  substance  of  what 
Ciratiano  says  to  him.  (5)  Tell  what  decision  the  Duke 
makes.      (6)    What  does  Portia  say  as  to  "exact"  weight? 

II. — Meaning:  (1)  in  the  substance;  (2)  I  have  you  on 
the  hip;  (3)  another  hold  on  you;  (4)  alien;  (5)  he  doth 
contrive;  (6)  privy  coffer;  (7)  in  which  predicament;  (8) 
manifest  proceeding;  (9)  drive  unto  a  fine;  (10)  do  take 
the  prop;  (11)  sustain  my  house;  (12)  a  halter  gratis;  (13) 
l>y  me  rehearsed:   (14i    whereby   I   live. 

III. — " 'Twere  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity."  (1) 
Give  mood  of  each  verb  and  tense.  (2)  Who  said  this  and 
to  whom?  (Lines  364-365)  What  kind  of  a  clause  is  line 
364,  and  its  relation?  Select  a  clause  that  modifies  "par- 
don." Point  out  a  phrase;  kind;  relation,  (jive  case  of 
the  pronouns  in  the  lines.  (374)  Select  the  direct  and  in- 
direct object. 

IV. — Who  said  each  of  following,  and  to  whom?  (1) 
"Commend  me  to  your  honorable  wife."  (2)  "Your  wife 
would  give  you  little  thanks  for  that."  (3)  "  "lis  well  you 
offer  it  behind  her  back." 

V. — Write  a  paragraph:  "Portia's  Final  Speech  to 
Shylock." 

(Lines  375-452.) 

I. — Meaning:  (1)  quit  the  fine;  (2)  to  render  it;  (3) 
for  this  favor;  (4)  record  a  gift;  (5)  I  do  recant;  (6)  draw 
a  deed  of  gift;  (7)  thou  shouldst  have  had  ten  more;  (8) 
I  entreat  you  home  with  me;  (9)  gratify  this  gentleman; 
I  Pii  your  urace  of  pardon;  (11)  it  is  meet;  (12)  your  leisure 
serves  you  not;  (13)  in  lieu  thereof;  (14)  cop 

II. — What   does   Antonio   arrange    for   Jessica   and 
renzo?     In  what  state  of  mind  do  we  leave  Shylock? 

Bassanio  wish  to  repay  P. irtia?  What  does  .-lu-  ask 
in  Gratiano  and  Bassanio?  Does  he  finally  send  the  ring? 
How?  What  plea  does  Antonio  make  that  Portia  receive  it? 

III. —  (Lines  449-450)  Select  the  predicates.     Give  prin- 
cipal parts  of  each.     Reason  for  commas,  line  440. 
439)  Change  line  437  to  thi  voice.    (438)  Subordinate 

clause:  kind:   relation.      (430)    Kind  of  a  clause,  and   rela- 

Principal   parts:    (a)    "lose";     I  (386 

Why   is  "shall"  n^ed  in   the  third   person'     Kind  of  a   sen- 
tence  and   why?      How    is    "else"    used?      Name   two 
nectives.     Select  the  subordinate  clause,  kind  and  relation. 
'late"  used,  and  its  relation? 

IV.  Write  a  paragraph  on  "Portia's  Desire  for  the 
JRinp." 


V. — Or  a  paragraph  on  "Antonio's  Disposal  of  Shy- 
lock's  Property." 

ALT  IV     SCENE  2. 

I. — Of  what  does  this  scene  treat?  Name  the  charac- 
ters. What  did  Nerissa  set  about  to  do?  What  business 
had  Portia  to  finish  witli  Shylock?  Tell  the  messages  sent 
to  Tortia  through  Gratiano.  What  does  Portia  do  to  throw 
Nerissa  into  Gratiano's  company? 

\<T  V— SIT. XL.  1  (Lines  1  to  65). 

I. — Where  is  the  scene  laid?  Characters  at  opening? 
What  news  has  1  auncelol  of  Bassanio?  What  word  does 
Stephano  briny  of  Portia?  Where  does  Portia  give  im- 
pression she  has  been? 

II. — Meaning:  (1)  holy  crosses;  (2)  sweet  soul;  f3) 
Trolius;  (4)    i  Dido;  (6)  waft;  (7)  Medea;   (8) 

signify,  I  pray  you;  (9)  patines  of  bright  gold;  (10)  small- 
est orb;  (11)  quiring;  (12)  cherubins:  (13)  muddy  vesture; 
( 14  )  grossly  close  it. 

III. — Explain  allusions,  lines   1-12;    (20-23)    What  does 
"in    such    a   night"   modify?       Parse:     "Jessica,"    "shrew," 
"her,"   "her."     Sup;  ly   a   prepositon   which   shows  cas< 
"it."     Give  principal  parts  of  "forgave."     (51-53)    Mention 
predicate-  of  the  subject  "you."     (  fbject  of  "signify."     > 
of  "Stephano." 

[V. —  Write  a  paragraph  on  any  one  of  the  allusions 

V— Tell  the  Story  of  the  Rings. 

ACT  V   (Lines  65  1 

I. —  (Lines  89-91)     Select  thi  clause;  supply 

omitted  word  showing  the  relation.  Select  two  phrases; 
kind  of  each  and  relation.  Make  a  list  of  the  adjectives, 
telling  to  what  each  one  relates.  Compare  the  adjectives 
which  admit  of  comparison.  (92)  Kind  of  a  sentence? 
Which   is   subordinaii  use?      Principal   parts   of   the   ir- 

regular verbs?     (95  97  the  figure  and  explain  it. 

II. — Meaning:    (1)  mutual;  (2)  spirit;  (3)   respect; 
attended;   (5)   which   speed;   (6)   tucket:   (7)    daylight 
(8)  wild  and  wanton  herd;   (9)   I  irpheus  drew  trees,  etc.; 
(1)  nought  so     I  h;  (11)  concord  of  sweet  sounds;  i  1  _'  i 

stratagems  and  spi  eason  season'd;  (14)  comes 

a  messenger  before. 

[II.     Memori  el  of]  orenzo's  tribute   to    Music. 

Explain  figures  (Line-  80-87).  How  does  Nerissa  account 
for  the  Sweeter  Music?  i  108)  What  figure  is  found  here? 
Explain  it.  What  orders  are  given  the  household  as  to  the 
absence  of  Portia  and  Nerissa?  How  did  Lorenzo  know  it  was 
Portia  who  came  in  the  darkni 

IV.-    Write  a  paragraph:    "Portia's  Return." 
V. — Memorize  what  Porl  the  light  in  her  hall. 

125-190). 

I. —  i  Lines  133-135)  Upon  what  word  did  \ou  find  a  pun? 
Reason  for  commas.     Mood  and   tei  ts  principal 

parts.     Case  and  syntax  of  md   "Antonio."     Kind  of 

a  clause  i  line  135)  and  it-  relation.   •  asi  itax  "whom": 

decli 

II. —  Meaning:  (1  )  Be  bound  to  him;  (2)  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted of;  it ;  (4)   breathing  court..    .   (5)   paltry; 

been  respective:   (8)  and  if  he  live 
to  be  a  man:   (9)   scrubbc  lb  ting  boy:   (in   to 

part  so  slightly  :  (  1-  I  riveted  with  faith  :  (13)  unkind  a  cause : 
f  14)  even  so  void. 

(Continued  on  page  120) 
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JULIUS   CAESAR— 8B 

M    T  III.    SCENE  2.— (Lines  90,  etc.,  to  150). 

Explain  meaning.— (1)  to  bnry  Caesar;  (2)  captives  home 
to  Rome;  (3)  the  general  coffers;  (4)  The  Lupercal :  (  5)  Ami 
none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence;  (6)  parchment;  (7)  me- 
thinks;  (8)  than  1  will  wrong;  (9)  1  have  o'er  shot  myself; 
(10)  abide;  (11)  hearse;  (12)  testament;  (13)  bequeath; 
(14)   So  let  it  be  with  Caesar. 

Lines  (59)  First  "grace,"  how  used  and  relation.  Second 
"grace,"  how  used  and  syntax.  (60)  Parse  "which,"  giving 
its  antecedent.  (61)  How  is  "by"  used  and  function?  (63) 
Select  a  subordinate  clause,  kind  and  ,-yntax.  (62)  What 
word  is  omitted?  (77)  Select  a  subordinate  clause,  kind  and 
syntax.  (80)  Give  direct  and  indirect  object  of  "hath  told." 
(82)  What  word  governs  the  case  of  "it"?  (91)  Select  sub- 
ordinate clause,  kind,  relation.  (98)  Give  direct  and  indirect 
object  of  "presented."  (99)  Analyze  "Was  this  ambition?" 
(106)  Subject  of  "bear."  (106-109)  Bear  with  me,  etc. 
Analyze. 

Who  said  each  of  the  following  and  under  what  conditions  ? 
i  1  )  Here  comes  his  body  mourned  by  Mark  Antony.  (2)  I 
come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him.  (3)  'Twere  best  he 
speak  no  harm  of  Brutus  here.  (4)  Memorize  ten  lines  from 
Brutus'  speech.  (5)  Also  ten  lines  from  Antony's  speech. 
ACT  III.     SCENES  2  and  3.— (Lines  150  on). 

Explain  meaning. —  (  1  i  Mantle;  (2)  overcame  the  Nervii ; 
(3)  See  what  a  rent;  (4)  well-beloved  Brutus;  (5)  Brutus 
was  Caesar's  angel;  (6)  muffling  up:  (7)  dint;  (8)  wit;  (9) 
drachmas:  (10)  his  walk-arbors;  (11)  On  this  side  Tiber; 
(12)  Upon  a  wish;  (13)  fantasy;  (14)  you  were  best;  (15) 
bear  me  a  bang. 

(1)  What  use  does  Antony  make  of  Caesar's  will?  (2) 
Why  does  he  defer  reading  it?  (3)  Compare  Antony's  power 
at  end  of  scene  2  with  Brutus'  estimate  of  him.  (4)  Does 
scene  3  serve  as  a  relief  or  give  a  better  idea  of  the  citizens  of 
Rome?  (5)  To  what  point  has  this  act  brought  the  movement 
of  the  play?  (6)  What  is  the  climax,  or  turning  point  of  the 
entire  play?  (7)  By  what  means  does  Antony  direct  the  fury 
of  the  populace?  (8)  How  does  the  close  of  scene  3  show  the 
mood  of  the  people  more  clearly  than  scene  2?  (9)  What  are 
the  leading  traits  of  the  people?  (10)  By  what  means  does 
the  author  cause  our  sympathies  to  be  changed? 

REVIEW  ACT   III. 

I. — Explain  meaning:  (1)  apprehensive;  (2)  besmear; 
(3)  schedule;  (4")  regard;  (5)  severally;  (6)  directly;  (7) 
coffers;  (8)  appease:  (9)  knot;  (10)  thorough:  (11)  you 
were  best:  i  12)  seventy-five  drachmas;  (13)  turn  him  going; 
(14)    for  your  dwelling. 

II. — Mark  off  the  feet  and  the  accented  syllable:  Let  each 
man  render  me  his  bloody  hand. 

HI. — "By  whom,  to  whom,  and  under  what  circumstan 
were  the  following  spoken:  (1)  "But  I  am  constant  as  the 
northern  star."  (2)  "To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  point-." 
i  3  I  "You  know  not  what  you  do;  do  not  consent  that  Antony 
speak  in  his  funeral."  (4)  "The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after 
them;  the  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones."  (5)  "O, 
1  .<  sar,  read  mine  first,  for  mine's  a  suit  that  touches  ( 
nearer." 

IV.— Explain  the   following  figures:    (1)    "Mischief,  thou 
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art  afoot,  take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt."  I  2)  "How  like  a 
deer,  stricken  by  many  princes,  dost  thou  here  lie!"  (3)  All 
pity  choked  with  custom  of  foul  deeds."  (4)  "I  was  on  a 
summer's  evening  in  his  tent,  that  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii." 
i  5  i  "Put  a  tongue  in  Caesar's  wounds." 

VI. — Explain  following  expressions:  (1)  It  I  could  pray 
to  move,  (2)  And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence.  (3) 
Charge  rhy  fantasy.  (4)  Awake  your  senses.  (5)  Let  slip 
the  dogs  of  war. 

VII. — Contrast:  Antony—  Brutus.  Brutus  —  Cassius. 
Portia — Calpurnia. 

VIII. — Mention   some  traits  of  Antony,    Brutus,   Cassius. 

IX. — Quote  lines  used  by  Antony,  Brutus,  Cassius,  Portia. 

X.— Act  III,  scene  2.  lines  ' »*>-101. — ( 1 )  Kind  of  a  sen- 
tence, and  analyze  it.  (2)  Parse  my,  coffin,  must  pause,  till, 
back.  (3)  Who  says  it.  to  whom  and  why"  (4)  Reason  for 
semi-colon  (line  99).     (5)  Reason  for  comma  (line  100). 

ACT  IV.     SCENE  1. 

(1)  Name  the  leaders  of  the  new  party.  (  2)  For  what  pur- 
pose were  they  met?  (3)  What  does  scene  1  tell  us  of  the 
character  of  Antony  and  I  )ctavius?  (4)  P>y  what  motives  are 
they  both  actuated?  (5)  In  what  degree  of  respect  does  each 
hold  Lepidus?  (6)  In  what  manner  was  Octavius  related  to 
Julius  Caesar?  He  was  Julius  Caesar's  great  nephew,  his 
adopted  son  and  heir.) 

Explain  meaning. —  (  1  )  In  some  taste;  (2)  Out  of  use  and 
stale,  etc.;  (3)  Put  as  a  property;  (4)  Levying  powers:  (5) 
make  head:  (6)  How  covert  matters,  etc.:  (7)  bay'd  about: 
(8)  slight-unmeritable :  (9)  Three-fold  world;  (10)  Proscrip- 
tion; (11)  graze  in  commons;  (12)  to  wind;  (13)  stretched 
out;  (14)  answered. 

Lines. —  (18)  Supply  omitted  words  to  -how  case  of  "you." 
(19)  Mood,  person  and  principal  parts  of  "lay."  (20)  Kind 
of  a  phrase  and  relation.  (23)  Explain  use  of  "either  and  or." 
(21)  Select  the  subordinate  clause  and  relation,  i  21  i  How  is 
"but"  used  and  relation?  (24)  Select  a  phrase  and  a  subordi- 
nate clause  relation.  I  27  )  Mood  and  syntax  of  graze.  \  2?  \ 
Transpose  first  half  of  line  and  name  parts  of  speech.  (23) 
How  are  "led"  and  "driven"  used  and  relation? 

\CT  IV.    SCENE  2. 

I  1  i  Where  is  the  scene  laid  and  from  whom  does  the  mes- 
senger return  to  Brutus?  (2)  <  In  what  occasions  have  Brutus 
and  Cassius  previously  disagreed.  (3)  Who  in  each  case  was 
right?  (4)  Who  yielded  each  time.  (5)  How  has  Brutus 
changed  since  the  beginning  of  the  play? 

Explain  meaning. —  <1)  In  his  own  charge;  (2)  do  you 
salutation;  (3)  greets  me  well:  (4i  regard;  (5)  Sardis ;  (6) 
jade;  (7)  hollow;  (8)  be  content;  (9)  wrangle;  (10)  enlarge; 
'Hi  a  little  from;  (12)  sober  form:  i  13)  hot  at  hand;  ill) 
griefs. 

Lines  IS. — "Cooling"  bow  used  and  relation  (26)  Supply 
omitted  word  and  give  mood  and  syntax  of  fall.  (23)  Case 
and  syntax  of  "horses."  (2S)Selec1  a  subordinate  clause. 
kind,  relation  i  19)  Parse  "note."  dive  tense  of  "endure." 
Explain  figure  of  speech.  (22)  Parse  "tricks."  State 
how  "there"  is  used.  (19-21  i  (  live  reason-;  for  use  of  "a" 
and  "an."  (37)  Case  and  syntax  of  "brother."  (37)  Give  di- 
rect and  indirect  object  of  "hath  dime."  i  45  i  Select  two  verbs 
in  the  infinitive  mood  i  Note  after  what  verbs  tin  und.) 

I  Show  that  "I  will"  is  used  correctly. 


VI   I   IV.    SCENE  3  (Lines  1  to  25). 

Explain  meaning. —  (1)  noted;  (2)  praying  on  his  side; 
(3)  Lucius  Pella  ;  (4)  letters;  (5)  slighted  off;  (6)  nice  of- 
fence: (7)  itching  palm;  (8)  mart:  (9)  wdiat  villain,  etc.; 
(  10)  to  hedge  me  in;  i  11  )  have  mind  upon  your  health;  (12) 
(.ioto!  (13)  large  honors;  ilb  corruption. 

(1)  What  is  Cassius'  real  grievance?  Brutus'?  (2)  Does 
i  assius  successfully  answer  Brutus?  Charge?  (3)  Which 
man  is  righl  from  the  standpoint  of  the  conspiracy?  i4) 
What  ideals  are  shown  to  govern  Brutus?  (5)  llow  does  he 
prevail  over  Cassius  in  their  quarrel?  (6)  Mow  does  Brutus 
now  look  upon  the  "Ides  of  .March"? 

.Memorize  Cassius'  cause  for  grievance.  Also  Brutus'. 
Lines. —  (1)  Give  subject  and  predicate  of  the  line.  (9) 
Reason  for  commas.  Case  and  syntax  "Cassius."  For  what 
reason  is  "yourself"  used.  (4)  Select  a  phrase;  kind  and  syn- 
tax. (5)  Subordinate  clause;  kind  and  syntax.  (9)  Give 
direct  and  indirect  object  of  "tell."  (7)    Parse  "as." 

Write  a  paragraph  on  each  of  the  following:  (1)  Plans 
of  Antony  and  '  Ictavius.  (2)  Antony's  Opinion  of  Lepidus. 
\i  T  IV.     SCENE  3.     Lines  30  to  90). 

Explain  meaning. —  ill  cholera;  (2)  budge;  (3)  older  in 
practice!  (4)  testy;  (5)  venom  of  your  spleen ;  (6)  vaunting; 
(7)  indirection;  (8)  rascal  counters  ;  (9)  to  lock ;  (10)  vivid; 
ill)  thunderbolts;  (12)  observe  you;  (13)  drachmas;  (14) 
vile  means. 

(1)    Which   is  more  unjust.      Brutus  or  Cassius-     Why? 

(2)  More  stubborn;  more  conceited?     Give  reason  for  each. 

(3)  What  weaknesses  are  found  in  Brutus'  Conduct?  (4) 
What  do  we  find  in  Cassius?  (5)  Write  a  paragraph  on 
"Causes  of  Trouble"  between  the  two  men. 

Lines.— (38)  Justify  the  use  "I  will  speak."  (43)  Mood 
and  relation  "go"  and  its  subject.  Principal  parts.  (  53 ) 
llow  is  well  used,  its  syntax,  comparison?  (54)  Show  that 
"1  shall"  is  the  correct  form.  (65)  Supply  the  omitted  word 
and  give  its  syntax.  (66)  Case  and  syntax  of  "terror."  68) 
Kind  of  a  clause  and  relation.  (69)  First  half,  clause,  kind 
and  syntax.  (69)  Parse  "which."  Write  its  declension.  i73) 
What  i-  "than"  and  its  function?  (72)  How  is  "rather"  used 
and  syntax?  (75)  What  is  "by"  and  its  function-  (65) 
Vnalyze  the  line  or  diagram.  (68)  Mow  is  "by"  used  and 
function  ? 

WT  1\  .     SCENE  3      i  Lines  90  on.) 
Explain  meaning.-  i  1  i  <  Hympus ;  (2)  aweary;  (3)  conned 
1  -    rote;  (4)  like  a  bondman;  (5)   Pentus;  (6)  dishonor  shall 
he  humor;  (7)   who  much  enforced;  (8)  chides:   (9)  cynic; 
(10)   bis  fashion;   illi   jigging   fools!   (12)  upon;   (13)   im- 
tient  .  .  .  grief;   (14)    swallowed   fire. 
(1)    Mow  truly  was  Cassius  "yoked  with  a  lamb?"     (2) 
i  assius  was  the  moving  spirit,  but  gave  way  to  Brutus.    Men- 
other  instances  where  Cassius  yielded.     Bringing  in  Ci- 
ero,   killing    of    Vntony   and    Caesar,   allowing    Antony    free 
h.      ionise    taken    in    war.      (3)    llow    much    of    Brutus' 
ill   temper  can   we  excuse?    Why;-     14)    Mas   Brutus  also   felt 
some  remorse  for  killing  Caesar.     (5)   Mow  does  Brutus  bear 
Portia's  death-     (6)  Quote  the  tribute  Cassius  paid  to  Portia's 
worth. 

Lin  2)    Reason  for  commas;  case  and   syntax  "An- 

tony."    (93)   Forci  ourselves" ;  parse  it.     (95)  Give  the 

omitted  word  and  its  syntax.     (96)  Case  and  syntax  of  "bond- 
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man."  (97)  Form,  mood  and  principal  parts  of  "set."  (98) 
Phrase,  kind  and  relation.  (96)  Explain  the  figure  of  speech. 
(138)  "Prepare."  Mood,  syntax.  (160)  Explain  the  figure 
af  speech.  Write  a  paragraph  upon  either  of  the  instances 
where  Cassius  yielded  to  Brutus'  views. 

ACT.  IV.     SCENE  3.     (Lines  160  on.) 

(1)  What  plan  did  B.utus  wish  to  pursue  in  going  into 
battle.  Give  reasons.  (2)  What  was  Cassius'  plan.  Why  did 
lie  think  his  was  the  better  plan?  (3)  (Consult  Act  V,  Scene 
1,  lines  1-6)  which  plan  would  have  been  the  wiser?  (4) 
(Lines  218-222).  Memorize  and  explain.  (?)  Why  does 
Brutus  address  Cassius,  "Good  night,  Brother." 

Explain  meaning. —  (1)  call  in  question;  (2)  expedition; 
(3)  In  art;  (4)  work  alive;  (5)  doing  himself  harm;  (6)  she 
must  die  once;  (7)  flood  (Explain  figure)  ;  (8)  of  force;  (9) 
in  a  forced  affection;  (10)  bound  in  shallows;  (11)  the  deep 
}f  night;  (12)  niggard  with;  (13)  knave;  (14)  otherwise  be- 
think me. 

Lines. —  (203)  Meaning  of  the  preposition  "of"  in  "of 
force."  (204)  Reason  for  apostrophe.  (207)  Phrase,  kind  and 
syntax;  (209)  Reason  for  the  comma;  (210)  Transpose  the 
line,  give  case  and  syntax  of  "which."  I  211)  What  is  "at"  and 
what  does  it  separate?  (212)  What  is  the  omitted  word  in 
its  function?  (214)  How  is  utmost  used?  Compare  it;  (240) 
Give  two  illustrations  of  the  use  of  apostrophe.  Quote  a  few 
lines  to  show  Brutus'  tender  feeling  in  regard  to  his  boy, 
Lucius. 

ACT  IV.     SCE-NE  3.     (Lines  250  on.) 

Explain  meaning:  (1)  much  forgetful;  (2)  murderous; 
(3)  how  ill  this  taper  burns;  (4)  weakness  of  mine  eyes;  (5) 
mace:  (6)  stare;  (7)  an't  please  you.  (8)  the  strings,  my  lord, 


are  false;  (9)  set  on  his  powers  betimes;  (10)  I  shall  raise 
you;  (11 )  commend  me;  (12)  Philippi ;  (13)  commend  me; 
I  14  )   monstrous  apparition. 

i  1  )  Give  instances  of  Brutus'  gentleness  and  thought  for 
those  serving  him.  (2)  Was  the  vision  real  or  a  work  of  his 
imagination?  (3)  What  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  no  one 
saw  the  vision  but  Brutus?  (4)  Notice  the  fortitude  dis- 
played by   Brutus. 

Lines  275. — What  is  "ill,"  give  syntax  and  variations, 
i  27?  I  1  low  do  you  dispose  of  "ha  I"  (  27t>)  What  is  the  omitted 
word,  its  function,  and  object  of  think?  (279)  Reason  for 
commas.  (278)  Kind  of  sentence  is  each.  (279)  Explain  the 
use  of  "art."  (281  )  What  words  arc  needed  to  complete  the 
sense?     (281  |   Mood  and  syntax  of  "speak." 

How  far  has  Act  IV  advanced  the  action  of  the  play? 

Show  how  the  character  of  Brutus  has  in  part  determined 
it. 

Point  out  the  things  that  foreshadow  the  tragic  ending  of 
the  play. 

ACT   IV.     I  Review.) 

I. — Explain  meaning:  (1)  Wrangle;  (2)  proscriptions: 
(3)  choler:  (4)  -coin  ;  (5)  straight;  (6)  cynic;  (7)  ventures; 
(8)  knave;  (9)  mace:  (10)  stare:  ill)  rived;  (12)  jade; 
(13)  doubted;  (14)   sli 

[I. — Scan:  And  by  that  order  of  proscription.  The 
people  'twixt  Philippi  and  this  ground. 

III.— Explain:  (1)  Three-fold  world.  (2)  Hot  at  hand. 
(3)  Praying  on  his  side,  i  t)  Deep  of  night.  (5)  Set  on  his 
powers  betimes. 

IV. —  By  whom,  to  whom,  and  under  what  circumstances 
were  the  following  spoken  :     (1)  "I  have  seen  more  days  than 
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you."  (2)  "That  you  have  wronged  me  doth  appear  in  this." 
I  3  i  "I  did  send  to  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions,  which 
you  denied  me." 

V. — Explain  figures :  (1)  For  we  are  at  the  stake.  And 
hayed  about  by  many  enemies.  (2)  He  shall  but  bear  them 
as  the  ass  hears  sold.     (3)    My  heart  is  thirsty. 

VI. — Scan:  Accoutered  as  I  was  I  plunged  in.  But  ere 
we  could  arrive  the  poinl  proposed. 

HYGIENE— 3B 
(Continued  from  page  86) 
Why  is  sleeping  without  a  pillow  considered  healthy? 
Why  should  we  hold  our  chests  high? 
Why  should  our  beds  be  long  enough  for  us  to  stretch  out 
to  our  full  length  ? 

(  >n  what  pan  of  the  foot  should  we  step  when  climbing 
stairs? 

Mention  four  good  habits?     How  could  they  he  formed? 
Why  is  it  worth  while  to  form  good  health  habits? 
Can  one  work  too  much? 
i  one  play  too  much? 
When  is  a  good  time  to  stop  work?     1  low-  do  we  know  when 
we  have  played  enough? 

Would  jumping  the  rope  be  a  good  game  just  after 
dinner' 

Which  di  i-  a  bo)  more  good — to  play  in  the  house  or  out 
of  doors? 

LANGUAGE— 3B 
(  Continued  from  page  "■ 
n  to  melt.     Then  he  bad  to  go  away  and  leave  the  brave 
little  duck  alone. 

And  that  is  why  the  little  wild  duck  is  always  so  warm  in 
his  soft  feather  coat,  even  in  the  bleak  winter. 

1.  Where  did  the  little  wild  duck  live?  2.  Winn  did  he 
think  of  the  cold?  3.  I  low  did  the  North  Wind  feel  about  it? 
4.  What  did  he  do  to  the  river?  5.  What  did  the  little  duck- 
do?  6.  Tell  about  the  North  Wind's  second  plan  and  how  it 
worked?  7.  What  did  the  North  Wind  try  to  do  to  the  fire' 
8.  What  did  the  fire  do?  9.  What  did  the  North  Wind  do 
when  the  fit  ■  hot  ?      10.  Did  he  bother  the  little  duck  any 

11.    Tell  why  the  little  duck  is  SO  warm  even  in  winter. 


21.  Milan 

22.  Venice 


Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  HOTEL 

Ocean    End  of  Second  Avenue 

Opens  April  15  for  reception  of  guests.     Special  Easter  rate 
$2  up;  by  the  week  $10  up. 
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Fight   the    Fly.      your    school    ran    help.      Literature, 
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Educational     Department,      International      I! 
Company    of    New    Jersey    (Inc.),    Harvester    Bldg., 
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GEOGRAPHY— 6B 
ontinued  from  page  108) 

In     the     northern  Trade  center. 
part  of  Italy. 

In   the   northeast-    Beautiful    city    built 
em   part   of   Italy,   on   100  islands.     Pal- 
ace'-, churches. 

23.  Naplc-  In    the    western   Largest  city  of  Italy. 

part  of  Italy.  War   Mt.    Vesuvius. 

24.  Madrid  In  the  central  part   Capital.        Manufac- 

of  Spain.  tures  gold  and  silver 

articles. 

25.  Lis!*  In    the    western  Capital.       Iron     and 

part    of    Portugal,   machinery  are  made 
here. 

26.  Vienna  In  the  central  part  Capital.        Beautiful 

oi   Austria  on  the  city.     Commercial 
Danube.  center.      University, 

27.  Budapest  In   the   central  of  Capital.  Milling  city, 

Hungary    on    the  Flour. 
Danube. 

28.  Geneva  in  the  southwest-   Noted     for    watches 

em  part  of  Switz-    and  clocks. 
erland. 

29.  Christiania  In     the     southern  Capital.    Commei 

part  of  Norway.        importance 

30.  Stockhol  In     the    eastern    Built  on  islands  con- 

part  of  Sweden  on   nected     by     brid 
the  Baltic.  Chief  importing  city 

31.  The  Hague         In     the     northern   Capital.     Peace  i 

part  of  1 1,  .Hand  on   ference    meets    here, 
the  North  Sea. 

32.  Amsterdam         In     the     northern  Harbor. 

part  of  J  lolland. 

33.  Brussels  In  the  central  part  Capital.      Lace    an' 

of  Belgium.  carpets. 

34.  Antwerp  In     the     northern  Exports  ivory.  Com- 

Igium.      mercial  city. 

35.  Constantinople  In     t  ii  e    eastern  Capital.        Beautiful 

part  of  Turkey  on   harbor    known    as 
the  Bosporus.  Golden  Horn. 

36.  Athens  In    the    eastern  Capital.   Historic 

part   of  <  .reece  on  places.     Many   ruin-. 
the  Aegean  Sea. 

M.  Copenhagen        In     the     eastern  Commercial  city. 

nmark.  Capital. 

MERCHANT    OF    VENICE 
(Continued  from  page  116) 

III.-  About  what  are  Gratiano  and  N'erissa  quarrelii 
Who  did  Bassanio  bring  home  with  him'  What  did  Nerissa 
mean? — "Ay,  if  a  woman  live  to  be  a  man."  What  was  the 
substance  of  Portia's  reprimand  to  Gratiano  for  giving  away 
the  ring?  How  did  -be  sa\  -In  would  feel  if  her  ring  were 
given  away?  What  were  Bassanio's  feelings?  Quote  lines 
-bowing.     Ho  Portia  learn   that    Bassanio  had  given 

hi-   away?     Quote  the  liii  'ortio  after  she  knows  the 

truth. 

IV.—  Write  aboul  the  quarrel  of  Gratiano  and  Nerissa 
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Language  Work — First  Year 


February:  Many  talks  based  on  the  nature  work,  St.  Val- 
entine's Day,  nesting  and  mating  of  birds,  kindness  to  animals, 
current  events,  Lincoln,  Washington,  flag  studies. 

Stories:  "George  Washington,"  in  "Story  Hour,"  K.  D. 
Wiggin;  "Philip's  Valentine"  and  "A  True  Pigeon  Story,"  in 
"In  the  Child's  World" ;  "George  Washington  and  Lincoln," 
in  "Hours  with  Nature." 

Poetry:  "The  Fag,"  "Washington,"  Finch  Pinner;  "The 
Soldier  Boy"  and  "Our  Flag,"  in  "Hours  with  Nature" ;  "Hur- 
rah for  the  Flag,"  in  Lovejoy's  "Nature  in  Verse." 

March:  The  weather,  winds,  awakening  of  spring,  spring's 
helpers,  steam,  steamboats,  Robert  Fulton,  trees,  sap,  sap  of 
the  maple  sugar  tree,  sugar  making,  pussy  willow,  seeds,  buds. 

Stories:  "The  Maple  Tree's  Surprise,"  "The  North  Wind 
at  Play,"  in  "In  The  Child's  World";  "The  Wind  and  the 
Sun,"  /Esop;  "The  Conceited  Apple  Branch,"  Grimm;  "The 
Maple  Tree's  Children,"  Cyr's  "Fourth  Reader." 

Poems:  "The  Four  Winds,"  "Hiawatha";  "The  Pussy- 
willow," "Sweet  and  Low,"  "Spring  Song"  and  "The  Four 
Winds,"  in  Lovejoy's  "Nature  in  Verse";  "The  Bag  of 
Winds,"  in  "In  the  Child's  World" ;  "The  Wind,"  Stevenson ; 
"The  Sap  Has  Begun  to  Flow,"  to  be  read  from  "Smith's 
"Songs  for  Little  Children." 

April:  The  rain,  fog,  dew,  showers,  the  sun,  sunbeam,  sun- 
rise, sunset,  rainbow ;  farmer  and  a  series  of  barnyard  talks ; 
Easter,  return  of  birds,  springing  up  of  flowers,  awakening 
life,  nests,  water  and  its  uses ;  current  events,  Grant,  Franklin, 
Cary  sisters. 

Stories:  "The  Life  of  a  Bean,"  by  Bass ;  "The  Farmer  and 
the  Birds,"  in  "In  the  Child's  World" ;  "Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk." 

Poetry:  In  Lovejoy's  "Nature  in  Verse"  are :  "If  I  Were  a 
Sunbeam,"  "Little  Raindrops,"  "Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod," 
"Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star" ;  "The  Great  Brown  House," 
to  be  read  from  Eleanor  Smith's  "Song  Book" ;  "A  Fairy 
Story,"  from  Little  Folk's  Lyrics" ;  by  Sherman,  "The  Sun's 
Travels";  by  Robert  L.  Stevenson,  "Hiawatha's  Rainbow." 

May:  May  day,  moving  day,  buds,  bird  day,  plants,  farmer, 
gardener,  living  ploughs,  bees,  ants,  flowers,  "Hiawatha," 
soldiers,  sailors,  flags;  current  events,  Arbor  Day,  Memorial 
Day. 

Stories:  "The  Story  of  the  Bears,"  "The  Nest  of  Many 
Colors,"  "The  Little  Hero  of  Haarlem,"  in  "In  the  Child's 
World" ;  "Legend  of  the  Cowslip,"  S.  E.  Wiltse ;  "The  Pea 
Blossom,"  Hans  C.  Andersen ;  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  in 
connection  with  the  "First  May  Flower"  seen  here;  "The 
Trailing  Arbutus." 

Poems:  "The  Little  Morning  Glory,"  in  "Hours  with 
Nature";  "The  Brown  Thrush."  "The  Lilac,"  in  Lovejoy's 
"Nature  in  Verse";  "Piccola,"  Cecilia  Thaxter;  "The  Return 
of  the  Birds,"  Bryant ;  "Little  Bird,"  Tennyson. 


The  words  of  a  song  have  become  a  favorite  and  popular 
introduction  to  May  talks. 

June:  The  month  of  roses,  June  walks,  out-door  games,  the 
weather,  length  of  days,  flower  talks,  vacation,  seashore,  sand, 
shells,  pebbles,  Florence  Nightingale,  current  events,  flag  day, 
history  of  the  flag,  short  account  of  Francis  Scott  Key  and  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Stories:  "The  Daisy  and  the  Lark,"  Andersen ;  "Ceres," 
"The  Green  House  with  Gold  Nails,"  S.  E.  Wiltse;  "Such  a 
Beauty,"  in  "The  Child's  World";  "King  Solomon  and  the 
Clover";  Cooke's  "Myths,"  "The  Violet,"  in  "All  the  Year 
Round,"  Part  III ;  "The  Blue  Bell,"  in  "Little  Flower  Lyrics." 

Poetry:  "Good  Morning,  Merry  Sunshine";  "Lily  Bell," 
"Pansy  Song,"  "Forget-Me-Not,"  "The  Busy  Bee,"  in  Love- 
joy's "Nature  in  Verse";  "Where  Do  All  the  Daisies  Go?"  in 
"Child's  Song  Book." 

Conversations  founded  upon  tales  and  stories  told  or  read  to 
the  pupils. 

The  telling  of  the  story  is  the  main  thing.  So  much  lies 
in  the  art  of  story  telling.  Every  teacher  should  cultivate  this 
art. 

The  teacher  must  feel  that  which  she  tells.  Her  picture 
story  must  be  so  real,  so  true,  that  the  child  in  his  intense 
interest  forgets  his  surroundings  and  becomes  the  living  factor 
of  the  story. 

Stories  should  be  short,  simple,  interesting,  entertaining, 
instructive  and  elevating.  The  teacher  should  have  at  her 
command  stories  that  deal  with  the  highest  motives ;  those  that 
give  the  child  ideals ;  those  that  encourage  a  love  for  the  good, 
the  true  and  the  beautiful. 

Stories  that  tell  of  deeds  of  valor,  of  courage,  of  unselfish- 
ness, of  kindness,  of  sympathy,  of  nobility  of  character,  of 
truthfulness,  of  righteousness  and  of  obedience. 

The  story  teller  must  be  so  skillful  in  the  art  of  telling  the 
story  that  it  will  appeal  to  his  listeners ;  the  moral  must  be 
brought  in  incidentally  but  effectively.  Stories  to  strengthen 
the  imaginative  powers  are  of  great  value.  Stories  should  be 
told  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no  inattention.  Teachers  oft- 
times  repeat.  Make  the  child  understand  if  he  does  not  listen 
to  the  first  telling,  the  story  will  not  be  repeated. 

NATURE  STUDY  1A-1B. 
Notes  for  Conversation. 

Horse.  ,  Horse  can  run,  trot,  hunt,  carry  people,  drink, 
swim,  race,  gallop,  jump  fences,  eat,  sleep,  draw  loads,  paw, 
bite,  plough,  kick. 

Use,  habits,  appearance,  dependence,  how  serve  us  and 
treatment  required  for  service :  Shelter,  barn,  blanket,  bed, 
fodder,  grass,  hay,  oats,  two  quarts  of  grain. 

Characteristics:  Strength,  affection,  patience,  intelli- 
gence (very  nervous),  iron  shoes,  the  blacksmith. 
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Kinds:  Circus  (tricks,  dance),  kneel,  stage,  hunting,  fire, 
car,  ambulance,  saddle,  policeman's,  war,  cart,  Indian,  Shetland, 
canal,  derrick,  race,  Arab,  swift,  loving,  wild,  lasso  caught, 
tamed. 

Lives  in  stable  (not  in  house  like  cat),  lies  on  dry  hay,  clean 
horse  with  comb,  brush ;  man's  best  friend,  works  roads, 
ploughs,  draws  sleds,  sleighs,  gives  us  pleasure  riding,  driving, 
delivers  goods. 

Parts:  Head  long  (face  long),  ears,  eyes,  nostrils  wide, 
velvet  nose,  mouth  very  large,  neck  long,  mane,  hair  on  neck ; 
body :  broad,  strong  back  (carry  people  all  day,  does  not  tire)  ; 
legs:  slender,  long  (running);  hoofs:  grow  like  our  nails 
(feet),  hard  case  of  horn;  tail:  (covered  with  long,  coarse 
hair,  switch  Hies  of!)  ;  body  :  covered  with  thick  coat  of  short 
hair  (used  in  plaster),  keeps  him  warm  in  all  but  coldest 
weather,  he  needs  blanket   (while  standing). 

Treat  horses  kindly,  do  not  jerk  reins  (hurts  mouth)  nor 
whip  nor  drive  fast  up  or  down  hill,  lames  them :  give  them 
plenty  of  hay,  oats,  water  (horse  needs  two  large  buckets  at  a 
time),  puts  mouth  in  water  and  swallows  whole  mouthfuls 
(should  not  drink  until  cooled  off),  horse  likes  to  eat  grass  in 
Spring ;  hoofs  used  for  glue. 

Habits:  to  roll,  play,  run,  whinny,  neigh,  walk,  trot,  gallop, 
obey  signals,  perform  (let  children  whinny  like  horse). 

Pieces:  Dapple-gray,  hop-hop,  blacksmith,  tally-ho,  stick 
laying,  fence,  trough,  grass. 

Coiv.  Hair  is  mixed  with  mortar,  bones  for  knife  handles, 
fat  for  soap,  cooking,  candles ;  oxen  plough  and  draw  wagons, 
horns  useful  as  means  of  defence ;  other  animals  with  horns : 
goats,  deer,  sheep ;  horn,  hard,  strong,  substance ;  in  winter  eats 
hay,  cornstalks,  vegetables,  beans,  mash  salt ;  killed  in  slaughter 
house ;  butcher,  long-horned,  short-horned  cows ;  ox  very 
strong  but  slow,  can  draw  heavy  loads  of  hay,  patient  and  kind. 

Parts:  Head,  eyes  (gentle  large),  nose  wider  than  that  of 
horse,  horns,  hollow,  they  grow  as  cow  grows,  face  sometimes 
white,  legs  shorter  than  those  of  horse,  neck  short,  body  heavier 
than  horse,  tail  bushy  on  end  and  long  to  brush  off  flies, 
milk  bag  and  four  stomachs  (food  pouches),  cud  (explain); 
cow  covered  with  thick,  coarse  skin  (leather)  and  short  stiff 
hair ;  different  colors,  red,  white,  spotted,  black,  six  teeth  to  bite 
grass  in  lower  jaw,  no  upper  front  teeth,  teeth  broad  and  flat  for 
grinding  grass  until  soft ;  cows  make  paths  in  woods  and  lie  in 
shade ;  eat  pumpkins,  apples,  grass,  hay,  beets,  turnips ;  sleep  in 
barns,  live  twenty  years  ;  able  to  gather  quickly  large  amount 
of  food  in  any  spot  and  postpone  mastication  until,  later,  it 
returns  food  to  mouth  at  will,  swallows  grass  without  chewing, 
comes  up  in  small  balls  (cuds),  then  she  chews  fine  and 
swallows. 

Cow :  use,  appearance,  habits,  dependence. 

Drawing:  useful,  milk  (cooking,  cream,  butter,  buttermilk, 
cheese),  cow.  paper- folding  barn,  stick  laying,  gate  or  fence, 
drawing  pan,  pail,  horns,  stool,  tail,  cheese,  glass. 

Piece:  "Thank  you  pretty  cow." 

Making  Butter.  In  Summer  cattle  go  to  pasture,  eat  grass, 
clover,  stand  in  water  to  knees  to  keep  cool,  drink  water.  At 
night  cows  are  driven  into  farm  yards  and  milked,  in  morning 
milked  again  and  driven  to  pasture :  in  winter  kept  in  barn  or 
shed  of  farm  yard  :  cow  very  fond  of  calf,  licks  it :  flesh  of  calf 
called  veal ;  cow  says  Moo. 

Grass  grows  best  in  moist  fields,  so  cow  has  broad  feet  not 


to  sink;  feet  and  legs  like  sheep,  two  large  toes  called  cleft; 
flesh  used  for  meat. 

Skin :  leather,  cobbler,  saddler,  carriage  maker :  horns ; 
buttons,  combs,  knife  handles  ;  hoofs  :  glue. 

Sheep.  Use,  habits,  appearance,  dependence.  Fable: 
"Wolf  and  Sheep,"  boy  who  cried  "Wolf."  Sounds  animals 
make.  Gives  wool  spun  into  yarn  and  woven  into  cloth.  Sheep 
provides  meat  and  clothing.  When  killed  every  part  of  body 
used.  Lives  in  fields,  eats  grass  like  cow  (smaller  than  cow), 
size  of  large  dog.  We  get  mutton,  lamb,  lamb's  wool  garments, 
etc.  Timid ;  wolf  and  fox  its  enemies,  lives  in  flocks,  shepherd, 
shepherd's  dog;  in  winter  lives  in  folds,  eats  hay,  grass,  grain; 
it  can  live  out  of  doors  in  the  coldest  weather,  for  thick  coat  of 
wool  grows  longer  in  winter. 

In  summer  their  "fleece"  is  sheared;  the  sheep  are  washed 
in  brooks ;  man  catches  one  by  one,  turns  them  on  their  backs, 
and  with  long  sharp  shears  clips  off  the  wool ;  when  the  sheep 
are  let  go  they  run  and  frisk  as  if  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  wool. 

Wool  is  cleaned,  combed  out  with  iron  combs,  sent  to  dye 
house  and  made  blue,  black,  brown,  etc.,  then  spun  into  long 
threads,  threads  woven  by  machines  into  woolen  cloth,  cloth 
made  into  clothes,  so  that  the  coat  of  sheep  makes  the  coat  of 
boy.  carpets,  blankets,  flannels,  mats,  leggings,  mittens,  stock- 
ings of  wool. 

Parts :  head,  face,  black  eyes,  mouth  teeth  (like  cow)  ;  rams, 
horns  to  protect  sheep  and  lambs;  lambs  playful,  bleat  and 
say  ba-a;  nose  more  pointed  than  that  of  cow,  ears  smaller 
than  those  of  cow ;  hoofs :  cloven,  body  smaller  than  that  of 
cow,  legs  not  covered  with  "wool." 

Drawing:  Boy  Blue,  horn,  bell,  baa-baa  black  sheep. 

Sheep  harmless,  kind,  innocent,  live  in  pasture,  eat  grass, 
drink  water  from  brook;  farmer  gives  them  salt. 

Piece :  Bo-Peep,  Mary  had  a  little  lamb.  This  is  the 
meadow. 

Dog.  Drive  cows,  guard  house  and  baby,  as  pet,  growl,  do 
tricks,  beg,  whine,  lick,  swim,  eat,  run,  jump,  go  errands,  find 
children,  play,  catch  rats,  carry  parcels,  wag  tail,  bark,  draw 
carts ;  head  larger  and  longer  than  that  of  cat,  large  hanging 
ears,  kind  eyes,  long  nose,  large  teeth,  baby  called  puppy, 
greyhound  swift,  jumps  high;  setter  and  pointer  to  hunt; 
Eskimo  dog  draws  sleds;  spitz  (white  almost  always),  fox 
terrier,  black  and  tan,  mastiff  (large),  pug,  dachshund,  sheep 
dog,  Newfoundland,  poodle,  bulldog,  foxhound,  skye 
(hairy),  spaniel. 

Eats  meat,  bones,  bread,  candy ;  drinks  water ;  all  colors, 
jaws  strong,  can  t^rip  like  iron,  crush  bones  and  swallow ;  legs 
and  body  covered  with  rough,  curly  or  smooth  hair;  forgiving, 
affectionate,  trustworthy,  docile,  clever ;  wonderful  scent :  when 
hot,  pants  and  water  runs  off  tongue 

Squirrel.  Flying  squirrel  nine  inches  in  length,  lives  in 
woods  or  parks ;  gives  little  chirpy  bark ;  kept  for  pet  in  cages, 
gambols,  plays:  color  gray,  white  breast,  black  or  brown,  cov- 
ered with  fur,  fur  made  into  muffs  and  tippets ;  head  (ears 
stand  up)  small  and  pointed ;  hears  well ;  eyes  bright  and 
black,  nose  long,  whiskers  like  cat, mouth  has  four  long  front 
teeth  and  also  pouches ;  body  ten  inches  long  and  tail  ten  inches, 
tail  bushy  and  holds  it  over  back;  four  legs;  feet,  long,  thin, 
five  fingers  like  toes  on  fore  feet  of  cat,  with  sharp  curved  claws 
to  hold  on  branches. 
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Food:  nuts,  acorn,  seeds,  berries,  fruit,  corn,  raw  vege- 
tables drinks  water  and  milk. 

Lives  in  nests  of  grass  or  moss  lined  with  leaves  in  the 
hollow  of  trees  or  branches,  sometimes  robs  birds'  nests  of 
eggs  or  eats  young  birds. 

Little  bag  of  skin  on  each  side  of  cheeks  just  back  of  mouth, 
packs  it  with  nuts  or  corn  by  means  of  forepaws ;  when  mouth 
is  shut  bags  are  closed,  when  he  gets  home  he  puts  paws 
against  cheeks  behind  the  bags  and  pushes  nuts  out,  holding 
mouth  open  to  let  them  drop ;  playful,  frisky,  runs  along 
branches  of  trees. 

Dainty  eater,  sits  on  hind  legs  and  holds  tail  up,  nut  in  fore 
paws,  gnaws  shell  and  pecks  meat;  says  chip  chip.  Can 
jump,  climb,  run,  scratch,  gnaw. 

Pig.     Large  as  sheep,  legs  shorter;  does  not  chew  cud. 
Head:  large  ears  that  lop  over;  large  blunt  nose  (snout), 
snout  used  to  root  up  ground  for  seeds  and  other  food ;  he 
moves  it  about  to  smell  things  to  eat. 

Has  four  large  pointed  teeth  called  tusks,  and  with  these 
can  inflict  worse  wounds  than  a  dog;  covered  with  skin,  skin 
covered  with  coarse  hair ;  brushes  of  all  kinds  made  from 
bristles. 

Eats  all  kinds  of  food  and  a  great  deal,  very  often  while 
feeding  at  trough  they  root  each  other  out  of  the  way,  and 
seem  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  all  they  can ;  when  hungry  or 
caught  set  up  a  squeal,  and  old  pig  will  fight  for  little  ones. 
Flesh  of  swine  is  called  pork  and  salted  and  smoked  bacon. 
Color  of  skin  pinkish  with  white  bristles ;  some  pigs  are 
black. 

Rat.  Ears  large,  can  hear  every  sound ;  like  large  mouse, 
lives  same  way,  same  long  tail,  chisel  teeth,  sharp  claws ;  eats 
all  food,  can  gnaw  through  the  hardest  nut  or  thickest  boards. 
Claws  hooked,  so  sharp  will  hold  it  up  on  a  wall  or  any 
steep  place ;  clean  in  their  ways ;  wash  faces  or  brush  fur  with 
their  paws. 

Water  rats,  house  rats,  live  in  stables,  barns,  wharves, 
ships,  etc. ;  if  in  butcher  store  eats  meat,  eats  masses  of 
vegetables,  so  cleans  pipes ;  in  the  country  the  rat  eats  the 
farmers'  corn. 

Mouse,  field,  and  white  mouse  (pet),  all  covered  with  soft 
velvety  fur,  squirrel-like  paws  and  whiskers. 

Legs,  short,  can  creep  in  any  hole;  paws  like  squirrel. 
Tail  long  without  hair;  teeth  (four  strong  cutting  teeth  in 
front)  ;  nests  made  of  rags,  paper,  wool;  can  see  in  the  dark, 
like  cat ;  little  mice  pink. 

Color:  white,  gray,  brown. 
Poem  :  Five  little  mice, 
Dickory  dock, 
Merry  mice. 
Hen  and  duck.     Where  does  the  hen  live?     Can  a  duck 
live   on    land?     Get    food?     What   does    it   like   best   to    do? 
Ever  see  her  swim?     Which  walks  better?     Where  does  she 
try  to  get  when  it  rains?     Which  is  better  fitted  for  water? 
How  is  the  duck  fitted  for  water?     How  does  she  look  when 
wet?    Cold  uncomfortable  clothes  of  hen  are  wet  through. 

The  duck's  clothes  do  not  wet  through.  Duck  keeps  water 
feathers  oiled.  Her  body  has  a  close,  warm  under-covering  of 
down ;  hen  has  not  boat-like  shape  of  duck ;  floats  easily  on 


water ;  moved  along  by  two  strong,  broad  paddles  which  push 
against  water  and  so  she  swims  along.  If  children  could  draw 
fingers  through  a  vessel  of  water,  first  with  the  fingers  closed 
and  then  opened,  they  will  understand  the  use  of  web.  How 
does  the  hen  get  her  food  ?  Why  does  she  need  a  hard  beak  ? 
Where  does  the  duck  like  to  feed?  (Ponds,  wet  and  muddy 
places).  Duck  separates  food  from  mud  and  water  by  fringes, 
bill  acts  as  strainer  when  she  seeks  food.  Duck  eats  worms, 
insects,  fish.  Finds  most  of  these  things  in  water,  often  at 
bottom  of  pond  or  ditch.  Dives  and  stretches  neck  so  as  to 
reach  bottom.  Use  eggs  and  flesh  for  food :  down  and  small 
feathers  for  pillows. 

Duck  and  hen  nearly  same  size,  both  two  wings  and  two 
legs,  feet  of  both  three  toes  in  front,  one  behind,  both  covered 
with  feathers ;  duck  has  no  red  comb,  long  flat  bill  instead  of 
beak,  head  greater  length,  round  in  shape.  Duck  has  smooth 
curved  neck,  long,  gently  curved  body,  pointed  tail.  Hen's  body 
more  nearly  round,  tail  more  full,  legs  longer  and  further 
front.  Compare  colors,  speak  of  lovely  hues  of  drake.  Duck 
has  webbed  toes. 

Butterfly.  Have  cocoon  (funny  little  brown  house  the 
butterfly  sleeps  in).  Caterpillar  crawled  on  trees  last  fall. 
One  day  it  set  to  work  and  spun  house  with  warm  blanket 
in  it ;  went  to  sleep  all  winter ;  in  the  spring  it  wakes  up,  lays 
aside  its  brown  wrapper,  comes  out  of  its  dark  house  into  the 
sunshine  in  a  new  dress.  This  dress  is  two  spreading  wings 
of  most  beautiful  colors.  Crawls  no  more  but  can  fly  among 
trees  and  flowers. 

Pussy  Willow.  Drawing :  My  name  is  Pussy  Willow ;  do 
I  look  like  a  pussy?  See  my  pretty  gray  coat,  how  soft  it  is. 
Pussy's  coat  keeps  her  warm,  so  does  mine.  I  come  to  tell  you 
it  is  spring.  I  am  glad  it  is,  so  are  you.  Story  of  Pussy 
Willow  and  Gray  Hood. 

Willozv  Tree.  Drooping  branches.  Pussy  Willow  flowers. 
Two  kinds  of  flowers  (pussies),  one  with  pollen.  They  grow 
hugging  the  stem.  Arrangement  on  stem ;  pussy's  cradle ; 
brown  wrapper ;  color,  shape ;  birds  line  nests  with  pussy's  fur. 

Use  of  tree :  furniture,  baskets,  whistles,  shades. 

Buttercup.  My  flower  is  as  yellow  as  butter.  It  is  like  a 
little  cup.  See  the  long  stem.  I  grow  in  the  fields.  See  if 
you  like  butter? 

Dandelion.  Flower  bright  yellow,  leaves  are  green,  stem 
is  long. 

Many  brothers  and  sisters,  they  grow  almost  every  year. 
Tell  of  heads  full  of  seeds. 

Piece:  Little  Yellow  Dandelion. 

Daisy.  How  pretty  it  is,  describe,  loves  the  sun.  Grows 
in  fields,  long  green  stem. 

Robin.  First  bird  in  spring,  last  to  go  in  fall.  Some  stay 
all  winter.  Live  in  swamps  and  feed  on  berries  in  winter. 
Head  black,  bill  yellow.  Sings  in  appletrees,  with  head  up, 
bill  wide  open. 

Breast  red  brown. 

Nests  made  of  mud  and  grass,  hidden  by  leaves,  on  hori- 
zontal branch  of  tree  or  in  shrubs  or  vines.  Greenish  blue 
eggs,  four  to  six.  Old  birds  take  turns  on  nests ;  after  ten  days 
little  bare  robins  come,  with  shut  eyes,  big  yellow  bills,  open. 
Babies  chirp  for  their  dinner,  want  father  and  mother  to  be 
always  bringing  worms ;  never  satisfied.  Father  and  mother 
teach  little  ones  to  flv,  coax,  etc.     When  thev  learn  father  and 
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mother  pay  no  more  attention  to  them.  In  summer  robins 
follow  plough  over  fields  to  get  the  worms.  Useful  to  farmers, 
destroy  insects  that  eat  the  fruit,  but  sometimes  they  eat  the 
cherries. 

Rabbit.  Size  of  cat;  white,  brown,  black  or  gray,  brown 
and  black,  gray  or  mixed.     Pink  eyes. 

Eats  cabbage,  lettuce,  grass,  clover,  carrots,  leaves  of  plants, 
bread,  tears  bark  off  fruit  trees,  eats  corn,  so  farmers  shoot 
them. 

Head,  mouth,  whiskers. 

Front  legs  short  and  provided  with  strong,  blunt  claws  to 
dig  with.    Hind  legs  long,  to  hop.    Cannot  climb.    Tail  short. 

Can  jump  and  run  very  fast.  Good  for  muffs,  tippets ; 
meat  is  good  also. 

Lives  in  deep  holes  (burrows)  it  digs  in  the  ground,  in 
nests  of  dry  leaves,  hay  or  down  from  mother's  body  to  make 
soft,  warm  bed  for  babies.  Sleeps  most  of  day,  but  at  night 
comes  out  to  feed  on  plants ;  very  timid,  but  gets  tame  if  kindly 
treated. 

Piece :  Baby  Bunting. 

Seven  little  rabbits  went  out  to  run, 
Up  hill  and  down  hill,  oh  such  fun ! 
Jump,  jump,  jump,  see  how  they  run, 
Up  hill  and  down  hill,  oh  such  fun ! 

Fable  :  Hare  and  tortoise. 

Potato.     To  cultivate  language  and  teach  name. 

Introduction :  Refer  to  dinner  just  eaten.  Consisted  of — 
lead  up  to  potato. 

Develop :  Have  children  select  potato  from  vegetables  and 
other  articles  on  desk.  Draw  out  all  the  child  can  say  about  it. 
Color  of  skin,  inside,  good  for,  prepare  it,  explain  its  source. 

Apple.  Refer  to  trees,  uses,  lead  up  to  apple.  Parts :  skin, 
pulp,  seeds.    Color  of  skin,  taste,  use. 

Poem :  Story  of  Sleeping  Apple. 

Sun.  Gives  light  and  heat.  Melts  snow,  unlocks  streams, 
helps  dry  roads,  dries  cloths,  and  by  its  warmth  makes  all 
plants  grow.  Its  beauty,  sunsets,  rainbows  dancing  on  water 
and  wall.  Pleasure  it  gives  man  and  animals.  Gives  health. 
Song.     Merry  sunshine. 

Clouds.     Some  little  drops  of  water,  whose  home  was  in 
the  sea, 
To  go  upon  a  journey  once  happened  to  agree. 
A  cloud  they  had  for  carriage,  they  drove  a  playful  breeze, 
And  over  town  and  country  they  rode  along  with  ease. 
But  oh,  there  were  so  many,  at  last  the  carriage  broke, 
And  to  the  ground  came  tumbling  these  frightened  little  folk! 
And  through  the  moss  and  grasses,  they  were  compelled  to 

roam, 
Until  a  brooklet  found  them,  and  carried  them  all  home. 

Lesson :  Our  Flag,  for  1  A. 

Teacher  holds  flag,  up — 

What  is  this?  I  will  write  flag  on  board.  What  word  did 
I  make?  We  will  talk  of  our  flag  today.  What  are  the  colors 
in  the  flag?  The  part  with  the  colors  is  called  banner.  The 
part  I  hold  it  by,  stick,  staff,  pole.  Stick  is  to  hold  banner  so 
it  can  blow  in  the  wind. 

Stick  so  soldiers  can  wave  it,  carry  it  high  up  or  put  over 
shoulders — to  fasten  to  window-sill,  to  ship,  school  or 
buildings. 

Banner    made    of   cloth    or    silk.      Notice    red    and    white 


square,  called :  Star  Spangled 
Irish,  green ; 


(stripes),  white  stars  or  blue 
Banner,  Red  White  and  Blue. 

Stars  and  Stripes.     Each  country  has  a  flag. 
German,  Red,  White,  Black,  etc. 

When  do  we  see  flags  ?  Holidays,  as  4th  of  July,  Decora- 
tion Day,  parades,  Soldier's  graves. 

Why,  in  parades  do  Soldiers  ever  carry  old  bits  of  torn 
flags?  Because  men  fought  and  died  for  Our  Flag — of  the 
Free — torn  by  guns  and  cannons.  Precious  because  it  is  not 
what  the  flag  is  made  of,  but  what  it  stands  for  (means),  that 
makes  soldiers  fight  for  it. 

American  ships  fly  it. 

Review.    Why  more  precious  than  any  other  piece  of  cloth? 

Colors.  Is  each  half  red  and  white?  No;  stripes  red  and 
white — oblong — point  banner,  stick,  etc. 

Poetry. 
This  is  my  country's  flag, 

And  I  am  my  country's  boy ; 
To  love  and  serve  it  well, 

Will  ever  be  my  joy. 
Now  let  us  all  salute  the  flag 

That  floats  in  glory  here, 
The  flag  that  Washington  so  loved, 

The  flag  to  us  so  dear. 

Betty  Ross. 

George  Washington.  Tell  little  if  possible.  Rise  and 
salute.  Sing  chorus.  Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White  and 
Blue.  > 

Reading.  The  flag  is  red,  white  and  blue.  It  is  my  flag. 
This  flag  is  pretty.  This  flag  is  on  the  boat.  The  flag  will  fly. 
Have  you  a  flag,  Ned  ?  Yes ;  my  flag  is  little,  my  flag  is  not 
new.    Tom  has  a  flag  in  his  hat.     Here  is  Ida. 

We  are  going  to  play  soldiers  (new  word).  Soldiers  have 
flags. 

Fred  has  his  drum.  Baby  has  a  soldier  hat.  I  am  a  big 
soldier.     Ned  has  a  cap,  too. 

Let  us  go  to  mama,  she  likes  soldiers.  Here  are  soldiers, 
mama !  Mama  says,  I  see  the  soldiers.  You  are  pretty  soldiers. 
You  have  flags  and  drums. 

Run  away  Dash — you  cannot  play.  Do  you  see  my  drum, 
papa  ?     Hurrah  !     Hurrah  ! 

THE    GOOSE 

A  farmer  once  had  a  flock  of  geese  and  one  of  them  became 
so  attached  to  him  as  to  follow  him  about  like  a  dog.  When- 
ever he  went  to  the  mill,  or  the  blacksmith's,  or  into  the  town, 
the  goose  would  follow  close  behind  him,  so  that  if  the  fanner 
did  not  wish  for  her  company  he  had  to  fasten  her  up  in  the 
yard. 

Now  the  farmer  had  heard  that  it  was  a  sign  of  ill-luck  to 
be  followed  by  a  goose,  and  in  a  moment  of  foolish  fear  actu- 
ally killed  his  faithful  companion. 

Which  was  the  more  ignorant  and  foolish  of  the  two  ? 

THE    CAT    AND    THE    MONKEY 
A  Cat  lay  dozing  one  day  by  the  fire. 

Her  friend  the  Monkey  saw  some  chestnuts  that  were 
roasting  in  the  ashes,  and  said,  "O  Cat !  Look  there !  Those 
nuts  look  very  fine." 

"But  how  can  we  get  them?"  asked  the  Cat. 
(Continued  on  page  170) 
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SUGGESTIVE   QUESTIONS   IN    NATURE   STUDY— 
2A  AND  2B 

Spring  Term. 
I. 

Horse.  (1)  What  do  we  call  the  covering  of  the  horse? 
(2)  What  can  you  say  of  the  shape  of  the  head?  (3)  What 
do  we  call  the  long  hair  that  grows  on  the  neck  of  the  horse? 

(4)  Why  is  it  cruel  to  cut  short  the  mane  and  tail  of  the  horse? 

(5)  How   do  the  hoofs  differ  from  the  hoofs  of  the  cow? 

(6)  Of  what  are  the  hoofs  made?  (7)  Why  must  the  horse 
wear  iron  shoes?  (8)  Why  do  we  know  that  the  horse  can 
see  better  in  the  dark  than  we?  (9)  How  do  we  know  it 
has  a  good  memory  ?  ( 10)  Can  you  name  a  few  animals  whose 
hoofs  are  like  those  of  the  horse?  (11)  Of  what  use  is  the  tail 
to  the  horse?  (12)  How  many  toes  has  the  horse  on  each 
foot  ?  (13)  What  is  the  young  of  the  horse  called  ?  ( 14)  How 
old  must  the  horse  be  before  it  works?  (15)  What  do  we 
make  of  horses?    Hide?    Hoofs?    Hair? 

II. 

Donkey  and  horse  compared.  (1)  Which  is  the  larger 
animal?  (2)  How  do  the  ears  of  the  donkey  compare  with 
those  of  the  horse?  (3)  What  difference  do  you  perceive  in 
the  tails?  (4)  Where  do  we  always  find  the  black  stripes  on 
the  donkey's  body?  (5)  How  do  their  hoofs  compare?  (6) 
Which  animal  needs  the  more  care?  (7)  What  can  you  tell  me 
of  the  food  of  the  donkey  as  compared  with  that  of  the  horse? 
(8)  If  you  were  climbing  a  high  mountain,  which  animal 
would  you  prefer  to  ride  and  why?  (9)  What  can  you  say  of 
their  dispositions?  (10)  Why  is  the  donkey  called  the  poor 
man's  friend? 

III. 

Sheep.  (1)  Why  are  sheep  the  most  useful  animals  we 
know  about?  (2)  What  is  the  state  of  the  wool  after  the  sheep 
have  been  on  the  hills  all  winter?  (3)  Describe  a  sheep-shear- 
ing in  the  springtime.  (4)  Why  do  sheep  not  get  wet  when  it 
rains?  (5)  If  I  should  speak  of  the  "fleece  of  the  sheep" 
what  would  I  mean?  (6)  When  you  visit  the  sheep  on  the 
hills  or  down  in  the  meadow  what  will  you  carry  to  them  ? 
(7)  How  is  the  shepherd  helped  in  his  care  of  the  sheep?  (8) 
What  enemies  have  sheep?  (9)  Do  sheep  live  pleasantly  to- 
gether? (10)  Name  some  of  the  useful  articles  made  from  the 
wool  of  the  sheep. 

IV. 

Sheep  and  Goat  Compared.  (1)  What  is  the  goat  covered 
with?  (2)  What  is  the  sheep  covered  with?  (3)  Do  goats 
ever  have  wool?  (4)  In  which  direction  do  the  horns  of  a 
goat  turn  and  in  which  direction  those  of  the  sheep?  (5) 
Which  has  a  beard?  (6)  Which  is  the  bolder  and  more  hardy 
animal?  (7)  What  do  wild  goats  live  upon?  (8)  For  what 
purpose  are  goats  kept?  For  what  purpose  are  sheep  kept? 
(9)What  can  you  say  of  the  hoofs  and  teeth  of  the  goat  and 
sheep?  (10)  What  do  we  call  a  collection  of  sheep?  Of 
goats  ? 

V. 

Hyacinth  and  Onion.  (l)What  is  a  bulb  made  up  of ?  (2) 
After  you  have  planted  the  bulb  what  grows  down  from  the 
bottom  of  it?  (3)  Of  what  use  are  the  leaves  to  the  plant? 
(4)  What  is  the  color  of  the  onion?  (5)  What  is  the  shape  of 
the  onion?  (6)  What  kind  of  skin  has  the  onion?  (7)  What 
kind  of  odor  has  the  onion?     (8)  What  kind  of  a  taste  has  the 


onion?  (9)  What  is  the  view  of  the  onion  if  cut  horizontally? 
Vertically?  (10)  What  does  the  onion  need  to  grow?  (11) 
Why  are  the  hyacinth  and  crocus  cousins  of  the  onion?  (12) 
What  is  the  view  of  the  hyacinth  if  cut  vertically  ?  1  lorizon- 
tally?  (13)  What  is  found  in  the  hyacinth  bulb?  (14)  How 
do  the  scales  feel?  (15)  Why  are  the  leaves  so  thick?  (16) 
Why  are  they  not  green?  (17)  How  can  we  make  hyacinth 
and  onion  bulbs  grow? 

VI. 
Camel.  (1)  What  is  a  desert  like?  What  things  would 
you  miss  if  you  have  to  travel  over  a  desert?  (2)  What  is 
meant  by  an  oasis?  (3)  Give  two  principal  reasons  why  the 
camel  is  adapted  to  the  desert.  (4)  Why  is  the  size  of  the 
hump  not  always  the  same?  (5)  What  peculiar  power  has 
the  camel  over  its  nostrils?  (6)  What  two  senses  have  re- 
markable development?  (7)  How  does  the  camel  adapt  him- 
self to  conditions  as  regards  food?  (8)  How  does  the  camel 
make  himself  useful  to  his  master's  family?  (9)  What  do  we 
call  a  long  procession  of  Arabs  and  camels  crossing  the  desert  ? 
(10)  Name  some  cousins  of  the  camel  and  tell  how  they  re- 
semble him  and  in  what  respects  they  differ  from  him. 

VII. 

Deer.  ( 1 )  What  give  to  deer  their  graceful  appearance  ? 
(2)  What  other  name  for  the  horns  of  the  deer?  (3)  Can 
you  think  of  anything  that  antlers  resemble?  (4)  How  many 
teeth  has  the  deer  in  the  front  lower  jaw?  (5)  How  many 
teeth  on  each  side  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws?  (6)  Name 
some  other  animals  whose  teeth  are  like  the  deer's.  (7)  What 
do  deer  feed  upon?  (8)  Tell  what  you  can  of  their  manner  of 
eating.  (9)  What  is  the  deer's  disposition?  (10)  How  does 
the  deer  defend  himself  from  his  enemies? 

VIII. 
Tulip,  Crocus  and  Bluebird.  ( 1 )  What  does  the  tulip  plant 
grow  from?  (2)  What  colors  is  the  crocus?  (3)  In  what  month 
does  the  crocus  first  appear?  (4)  What  is  the  color  of  the 
tulip  bud?  (5)  What  protects  the  bud?  (6)  How  do  the 
leaves  fold  around  the  line  of  the  midrib? 

IX. 
Bluebird.  (1)  Describe  the  appearance  of  the  bluebird. 
(2)  What  is  the  color  of  the  bill  and  feet?  (3)  In  what  par- 
ticular tree  does  it  like  to  build  its  nest?  (4)  Give  three  reasons 
why  it  should  like  to  build  its  nest  in  an  old  apple  tree.  (5) 
Are  bluebirds  fond  of  nest  building?  (6)  What  is  the  color 
of  its  eggs?  (7)  What  is  its  food?  (8)  What  enemy  among 
the  birds  has  the  bluebird?  (9)  In  what  month  does  it  return 
to  us  ?     ( 10)  Is  it  a  song-bird  ? 

X. 

Robin.  (1)  What  is  the  color  of  the  robin's  breast?  (2) 
What  is  the  color  of  its  bill?  (3)  Where  have  you  seen  the 
robin?  (4)  Where  do  we  see  the  robin,  on  the  grass  or  in  the 
trees?  (5)  What  do  they  find  to  eat?  (6)  Describe  their 
movements  as  you  see  them  on  the  lawn  and  their  manner  of 
killing  and  eating  a  worm.  (7)  Of  what  is  the  robin's  nest 
made?  (8)  How  does  it  keep  its  nest?  (9)  How  many  eggs 
does  a  robin  lay?  (10)  What  is  its  song?  In  what  way  is  the 
robin  useful  to  us? 

XI. 

Su'allou:     (1)   What  kind  of  tail  has  the  swallow?     (2) 
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What  is  its  color?  (3)  We  look  for  some  birds  in  the  trees  and 
for  some  on  the  ground ;  where  shall  we  look  for  the  swallow  ? 
(4  )  At  what  season  of  the  year  do  they  seem  to  be  most  active  ? 
W  1 1 1  is  this  ?  (  5 )  How  do  they  fly  about,  alone  or  in  numbers  ? 
(6)  Where  do  they  like  to  build  their  nests?  (7)  Of  what 
is  the  nest  made?  (8)  How  many  eggs  does  it  lay?  (9) 
Do  swallows  fly  high  or  low  ?    Why  ? 

XII. 
Scarlet   Tanager.     (1)    How  do  the  wings  and  tail  differ 
from  the  rest  of  the  body?     (2)    What  color  are  the  feet? 

(3)  Does  the  father  or  the  mother  bird  wear  the  scarlet  coat? 

(4)  When  does  the  olive-green  coat  take  its  place?  (5)  What 
kind  of  a  nest  does  the  tanager  build  ?  (6)  How  many  eggs  are 
laid-  7  i  When  the  eggs  are  laid,  why  does  the  father  bird 
stav  in  another  tree  except  when  feeding  the  mother  bird? 
(8)  What  do  tanagers  live  on?  (9)  In  what  kind  of  trees 
shall  we  look  for  tanagers?  (10)  Why  would  the  scarlet 
tanager  seek  the  deep-foliaged  trees? 

XIII. 

(1)  What  part  of  the  lettuce  plant  do  we  eat?  (2)  What 
part  of  the  radish  plant  do  we  eat?  (3)  How  does  the  morn- 
ing i;lory  get  its  name?  (  4)  What  part  of  the  asparagus  plant 
do  we  use  as  food  ?  (5)  In  what  sort  of  place  does  the  aspara- 
gus plant  like  to  grow?  (6)  How  does  the  sunflower  get  its 
name? 

XIV. 

Butterflies.  I  1  I  What  can  you  say  of  the  length  of  the 
butterfly's  life?  (2)  What  does  the  female  butterfly  do  on 
emerging  from  the  cocoon?  (3)  Into  what  do  the  eggs  hatch? 
(4)  What  do  the  caterpillars  begin  to  eat?  (5)  How  many 
weeks  before  they  stop  eating  and  begin  to  spin  the  cocoon? 
(6)  When  the  cocoon  is  spun  what  next  does  the  caterpillar  do? 
(7  |  What  has  the  caterpillar  now  become?  (8)  At  which  end 
of  the  cocoon  will  the  butterfly  come  out?  (9)  How  long  does 
the  cocoon  remain  in  the  tree?     (10)  What  do  butterflies  eat? 

XV. 

Cecropia.  (1)  What  color  are  the  crescents  on  the  hind 
win--"-  (2)  Describe  the  moth.  (3)  How  long  will  it  live 
without  food?  (4)  What  is  the  color  of  the  caterpillar?  (5) 
Describe  the  cocoon. 

XVI. 

Polyphemus.  I  1  I  Describe  the  eye  spots  on  each  wing  of 
this  moth.  (2)  What  color  are  the  wings?  (3)  What  color 
is  the  body?  i  4  |  Where  shall  we  look  for  the  cocoon?  i  5  I 
What  can  you  say  of  the  size  of  the  eyes? 

XVII. 

Cabbage  Butterfly  and  Cynthia,  ill  How  does  the  size 
of  this  butterfly  compare  with  the  cecropia?  (2)  \t  what  time 
do  we  see  it?  (3)  What  are  the  wings  flecked  with?  (4) 
Why  is  it  called  the  cabbage  butterlh  ':  (5)  What  is  the  color 
of  the  cabbage  butterfly? 

XVIII. 

Cynthia.  (1)  When  the  caterpillar  has  spun  the  cocoon 
what  does  it  draw  tightly  around  the  cocoon?  (2)  Is  the 
Cynthia  a  large  or  small  moth'  (3)  The  body  of  the  cynthia 
moth  is  covered  with  dots;  what  color  are  they?  (4)  What 
color  are  the  wings?  i  5)  How  many  crescents  are  on  each 
win' 


XIX. 
Fruits  and  Flowers.  (1)  Where  did  the  fruits  come  from? 
(2)  What  helped  to  make  the  strawberry,  cherry,  currant,  rasp- 
berry? (3)  Of  what  use  are  fruits?  (4)  What  do  you  find 
inside  the  cherry  when  you  eat  it?  (5)  How  many  seeds  does 
it  contain?  (6)  Are  the  seeds  of  any  use?  (7)  What  is  the 
color  of  the  outer  skin  of  the  strawberry?  Cherry?  Currant? 
Raspberry?  (8)  What  is  the  taste  of  the  strawberry?  Cherry? 
Currant  ?  Raspberry  ?  (9)  What  do  we  plant  in  order  to  have 
flowers?  ( 10)  Where  do  seeds  come  from?  (11)  How  many 
petals  has  the  buttercup?  (12)  Where  do  you  look  for  butter- 
cups ?  (13)  Where  do  we  go  to  find  Jack-in-the-pulpits  ?  ( 14 ) 
When  does  it  bloom?  (15)  What  color  are  the  "Lords"? 
(16)  What  color  are  the  "Ladies"?  (17)  Why  is  the  flower 
called  Jack-in-the-pulpit?  (18)  How  many  petals  has  the 
columbine?  (19)  What  kind  of  leaves  has  the  plant?  (20) 
What  is  the  color  of  the  wild  columbine?  (21)  What  is  the 
color  of  the  garden  columbine?  (22)  Where  are  wild  geraniums 
found?  (23)  How  many  petals  has  the  wild  geranium?  (24) 
When  does  the  crocus  flower?  (25)  What  is  the  color  of  the 
crocus?  (26)  What  is  the  color  of  the  snowdrop?  (27)  What 
is  the  odor  of  the  snowdrop  ?  (28)  Where  do  we  find  the  snow- 
drop? (29)  What  is  the  shape  of  the  snowdrop?  (30)  What 
is  the  shape  of  the  star-of-Bethlehem?  (31)  What  is  the  color 
of  the  star-of-Bethlehem?  (32)  What  is  the  odor  of  the  star- 
of-Bethlehem?  (33)  What  do  the  petals  of  the  pink  remind 
you  of?  (34)  What  are  the  colors  of  the  pink  which  you  have 
seen?  (35)  Which  color  pink  do  you  like  best?  (36)  What 
kind  of  odor  has  the  pink?  (37)  What  is  the  color  of  the 
azalea?  (38)  When  do  they  blossom?  (39)  When  do  the 
leaves  fall?  (40)  What  is  the  scent  of  the  sweet  pea?  (41) 
What  colors  of  the  sweet  pea  have  you  seen?  (42)  How  does 
the  honeysuckle  grow  ?  (43)  What  is  the  shape  of  this  flower  ? 
(44)  What  is  the  odor  of  the  honeysuckle? 

LANGUAGE  WORK— 2A— 2B 

How  the  Magpie  Built  Her  Nest. 

Once  upon  a  time  some  birds  saw  what  a  nice  strong  nest  the 
magpie  had,  so  they  went  to  her  and  asked  her  how  she  built  it. 

"Well,  I'll  show  you,"  said  the  bird.  "First  lay  two  sticks 
across  so." 

"I  said  that  was  the  way,"  cried  the  crow.  "Then  put  a  few 
more  like  this." 

"Who  doesn't  know  that?"  cried  another  bird. 

"Then  get  a  little  moss  and  wool." 

"Of  course,  why  we  could  do  that,"  said  a  little  bird. 

"Oh,  well,"  said  the  magpie,  "I  see  you  can  build  a  nest  just 
as  well  as  I  can,  so  I  will  say  good  morning,"  and  away  she 
flew.  She  said  nothing  about  a  roof,  and  so  that's  the  reason 
why  the  other  birds  have  never  learned  how  to  put  a  roof  over 

their  nests. 

Questions. 

Who  saw  the  magpie's  nest? 

What  did  they  think  of  it? 

What  did  the  birds  ask  the  magpie? 

Tell  me  what  the  magpie  said. 

What  did  the  crow  say  ? 

Tell  me  what  the  magpie  said  next  ? 

Who  spoke  this  time? 

What  did  the  magpie  say  to  them? 
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What  did  the  magpie  do? 

What  didn't  she  have  time  to  tell  them  about? 

Tell  me  why  other  birds  haven't  any  roofs  to  their  nests. 

Star  Dollars. 

There  was  once  a  little  girl  who  was  very,  very  poor.  Her 
father  and  mother  died,  leaving  her  so  poor  that  she  had  no 
roof  to  shelter  her  head.  She  had  no  bed  to  sleep  in  and  noth- 
ing more  to  eat  except  one  piece  of  bread.  When  she  found 
herself  forsaken,  she  said  a  prayer,  put  on  her  hat  and  jacket, 
took  her  piece  of  bread  in  her  hand  and  went  out  into  the  fields. 

Soon  she  met  an  old  man,  bent,  thin,  and  poor.  He  looked 
at  her  piece  of  bread  and  said,  "Give  me  your  piece  of  bread, 
little  girl,  will  you?  I  am  very  hungry."  The  little  girl  gave 
him  her  bread  and  walked  on. 

A  little  further  on  she  met  a  child  sitting  by  the  path  crying. 
"Give  me  something  to  cover  my  head,"  said  the  child.  "I  am 
so  cold."  The  little  girl  tied  her  own  hood  on  the  child's  head 
and  went  on  her  way. 

Next  she  came  to  another  child  who  shivered  with  the  cold 
and  said,  "Please  give  me  your  jacket,  little  girl."  She  gave 
her  the  jacket  and  went  on  again. 

By  and  by  she  saw  another  child  crying  and  shivering  by  the 
wayside.  "Little  girl,"  said  the  child,  "give  me  your  dress  to 
keep  me  warm  ?"  So  the  little  girl  took  off  her  dress  and  gave 
it  to  the  child  to  keep  her  warm.  Then  she  had  nothing  left 
but  her  little  petticoat. 

It  was  growing  dark  and  cold  and  she  went  into  the  woods 
to  sleep.  But  there  stood  another  child  naked  and  weeping  be- 
cause of  the  cold.  To  this  child  the  little  girl  gave  her  petti- 
coat, for  she  thought  it  is  dark,  no  one  will  see  me  in  the  woods 
and  the  child  is  so  cold. 

When  she  had  scarcely  anything  left  to  cover  herself,  she 
looked  up  at  the  sky  and  said  her  night-time  prayer.  Then  all 
at  once  a  whole  skyful  of  stars  fell  at  her  feet.  She  looked  at 
them  on  the  ground,  so  shining  bright,  and  saw  they  were  silver 
dollars !  And  in  among  them  was  a  petticoat  all  made  of  the 
finest  silk. 

She  put  on  the  petticoat  and  collected  the  dollars.  And  they 
made  her  rich  all  the  rest  of  her  life. 

The  Squirrel. 

A  squirrel  is  kept  in  the  class  room  for  a  few  days  in  a  large 
cage.  The  children  are  encouraged  to  watch  him,  not  going  too 
close,  at  odd  times  during  the  day ;  for  example,  before  nine 
and  one  o'clock — and  also  at  special  times,  for  instance,  when 
he  eats.  The  children  choose  to  call  him  "Bunnie" ;  he  is  their 
pet  for  the  time  being  and  they  are  made  to  feel  the  responsi- 
bility for  seeing  that  he  is  well  cared  for. 

When  the  lesson  begins,  the  children,  now  filled  with  infor- 
mation concerning  their  pet,  are  allowed  to  talk  one  at  a  time, 
usually  all  want  to  talk  at  once.  The  teacher  directs  the  con- 
versation so  that  it  may  lead  to  definite  results,  not,  however, 
intruding  upon  the  children's  minds  anything  which  they  have 
not  observed. 

Use  questions;  as,  "What  color  is  Bunnie?"  (Answers  must 
be  given  in  whole  sentences.)  "What  does  he  look  like?"  If 
the  child  answers  "a  mouse,"  ask  in  what  respect,  and  by  the  aid 
of  a  picture  of  a  mouse  lead  the  children  to  note  the  difference 
between  "Bunnie"  and  the  mouse.  "What  covers  his  body?" 
"How  does  he  eat?"     "What  does  he  eat?"     "What  do  thev 


use  fur  for?"  "How  does  he  act?"  Many  of  the  answers  tc 
these  questions  will  be  given  without  any  aid  from  the  teacher. 

A  picture  of  a  squirrel  may  now  be  compared  with  the  ani- 
mal. It  should  then  be  hung  conspicuously  and  kept  for  future 
use. 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson  have  several  children  tell  all  they 
learned  about  a  squirrel. 

Several  sentences  may  be  written  on  the  board  if  the  class 
is  well  advanced  in  reading.  These  may  be  used  as  a  reading 
lesson  afterwards. 

THE    SQUIRRELS 

Two  squirrels  lived  near  each  other  in  the  same  woods. 

One  was  a  small  red  squirrel,  and  the  other  was  a  large 
gray  one. 

They  often  used  to  sit  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  near  their 
nests,  and  talk  about  the  nut  crop. 

The  red  squirrel  was  very  busy. 

When  the  frost  opened  the  burs  of  the  nut  trees  in  the  fall, 
he  said  he  had  no  time  to  talk  to  the  gray  squirrel. 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  the  gray  squirrel.  "Poor  red  squirrel! 
He  is  too  busy  and  anxious.  He  will  kill  himself  with  so 
much  hard  work.    The  nuts  will  keep." 

But  the  red  squirrel  knew  that  he  must  pick  up  the  nuts 
before  the  children  found  them. 

So  he  got  up  early  and  hurried  along  the  squirrel  path,  on 
the  branches  and  fences,  to  the  ground  under  the  nut  trees. 

He  took  so  many  nuts  and  acorns  home  to  his  hole  in  the 
tree  that  the  children  could  not  get  any. 

They  said  they  could  not  get  up  early  enough  to  beat  the 
squirrels. 

The  gray  squirrel  used  to  say  to  the  red  squirrel,  "If  I  were 
you,  I  would  not  go  out  so  early  these  cold  mornings." 

Before  the  snow  came,  the  red  squirrel  had  nuts  enough 
to  last  his  family  all  winter. 

In  the  fall  the  gray  squirrel  had  a  fine  time.  He  talked 
with  his  neighbors  on  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  played 
among  the  fallen  leaves. 

He  said  he  was  going  to  have  a  good  time  while  he  was 
young.    He  did  not  gather  many  nuts. 

When  the  snow  came,  the  gray  squirrel  had  no  food  in  his 
pantry. 

Which  squirrel  do  you  think  had  the  pleasantest  time  in 
the  winter? 

The  Sleeping  Apple. 

High  up  in  a  tree,  among  the  green  leaves  hung  a  little 
apple  with  such  rosy  cheeks  it  looked  as  though  it  might  be 
sleeping. 

A  little  child  came  near,  and  standing  under  its  branches, 
she  looked  up  and  called  to  the  apple,  "Oh,  apple !  come  to  me ; 
do  come  down  to  me !  you  do  not  need  to  sleep  so  long." 

She  called  long  and  begged  hard,  but  the  apple  did  not 
waken. 

Then  came  the  bright  sun ;  "Oh,  sun !  lovely  sun !"  said  the 
child,  "please  waken  the  apple  for  me."  The  sun  said :  "Oh, 
yes,  with  pleasure,  I  will."  So  he  sent  his  bright  beams  straight 
in  the  face  of  the  apple  and  kissed  it  kindly,  but  the  apple  did 
not  move  a  bit. 

Then  there  came  a  bird  and  perched  upon  a  bough  of  the 
tree  and  sang  a  beautiful  song,  but  even  that  did  not  waken 
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the  sleeping  apple.  And  what  comes  now  !  "I  know,"  said 
the  child,  "he  will  not  kiss  the  apple  and  he  cannot  sing  to  it,  he 
will  try  another  way."  Sure  enough  the  wind  puffed  out  his 
cheeks  and  blew  and  blew,  and  shook  the  tree,  and  the  little 
apple  was  so  frightened  that  it  awoke  and  jumped  down  from 
the  tree  and  fell  right  in  the  apron  of  the  little  girl.  She  was 
very  glad  and  said  to  him,  "I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Wind." 
The  Duck  and  the  Hen. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Hen,"  quacked  the  duck. 

"Good  morning,"  clucked  the  hen. 

"Let  us  take  a  walk,"  said  the  duck. 

"Very  well,  friend  Duck,  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  with  you.  I 
enjoy  a  good  walk.  I  always  find  so  many  good  things  to  eat 
on  the  way." 

"Let  us  go  down  to  the  pond  and  have  a  good  swim." 

"Swim !"  said  the  hen.  "Not  I !  I  do  not  enjoy  having  my 
dress  so  wet  and  drabbled. 

"Why,  I  run  in  out  of  the  rain  whenever  I  can. 

"I  look  like  a  fright  with  my  dress  wet.  It  makes  me  cross, 
too.    No,  no;  you  do  not  catch  me  going  into  the  water." 

"Well  this  is  queer,"  said  the  duck. 

"Now,  I  love  to  go  into  the  water,  whenever  I  can. 

"It  does  not  get  my  dress  wet  at  all. 

"The  rain  slips  right  off  my  back. 

"But  if  you  cannot  swim  you  can  run  much  better  than  I 
can.  The  children  all  laugh  when  they  see  me  running.  They 
say  I  waddle.    Perhaps  I  do. 

"That  is  because  my  legs  are  set  so  far  back  on  my  body.  I 
can  swim  better  with  them  so." 

"O,  Mrs.  Duck,  let  us  stop  here  and  scratch  a  bit !  I  am 
sure  you  will  find  a  nice  lunch." 

"Well,  now,  that  is  something  that  I  cannot  do. 

"Just  look  at  my  feet !  Do  you  see  the  web  between  my 
toes  ?    No,  no  ;  I  cannot  scratch. 

"I'll  just  take  a  dip  into  the  pond. 

"I  shall  put  my  broad,  flat  bill  down  into  the  mud  to  find  my 
lunch."  » 

"I  am  afraid  my  sharp  bill  would  do  very  little  good  in  the 
mud,"  said  the  hen. 

"I'll  just  scratch  here  till  you  come  back. 

"Then  we  shall  go  home  together." 

SENTENCES    TO    BE    COPIED— 2B 

In  autumn  the  little  birds  go  to  the  Sunny  South.  They  go 
to  the  South  because  it  is  warm  there.  The  leaves  turn  to 
yellow  and  gold  in  the  autumn. 

We  clean  our  shoes  before  we  come  into  the  school-room. 
We  wish  to  keep  our  floor  clean.  We  do  not  throw  papers  on 
it.    If  the  floor  is  clean,  our  room  will  look  nice. 

The  robin  has  come  from  the  South.  We  know  it  is  the 
robin  because  it  has  a  red  breast.  It  sings  "cheer-up,  cheer- 
up." 

The  Eskimo  lives  in  the  Far  North.  He  lives  in  a  house 
made  of  snow.  He  plays  in  the  snow  all  day.  He  rides  on  his 
sled.    Dogs  draw  the  sled. 

My  dog's  name  is  Jack.  He  is  a  black  dog.  He  likes  to 
play  and  jump.    He  is  a  good  dog.     I  like  him  very  much. 

We  take  care  of  the  skin  by  washing  it.  When  we  go  to 
bed  we  should  take  off  our  underclothing.  We  should  shake 
it  well.    We  should  do  this  to  keep  our  skin  clean. 


The  squirrel  has  a  long  bushy  tail.  It  can  run  and  jump. 
It  can  crack  nuts.    It  likes  to  eat  nuts. 

I  attend  Public  School  No.  43.  It  is  on  Boerum  street.  It 
is  a  large  red  brick  school  and  is  the  largest  boys'  school  in 
the  neighborhood.  There  are  two  yards  and  many  play- 
grounds to  play  games,  dance,  march  and  do  athletics,  etc. 

To-day  is  the  thirtieth  of  May.  We  call  it  Memorial  Day. 
We  think  of  the  men  who  died  for  our  country.  The  old 
soldiers  march  to  their  graves.  They  scatter  flowers  upon 
them. 

The  year's  at  the  spring 
And  day's  at  the  morn, 
Morning's  at  seven. 
The  hillside's  dew-pearled. 

The  lark's  on  the  wing, 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn, 
God's  in  His  heaven, 
All's  right  with  the  world.   — Browning. 

An  ox  was  very  hungry.    He  saw  some  hay  in  a  manger. 

A  dog  saw  a  large  piece  of  meat  in  the  water.  He  tried  to 
get  it. 

A  crow  was  very  thirsty.     He  looked  for  some  water. 

Hans  had  a  big  lump  of  gold.    He  traded  it  for  a  horse. 

The  pitcher  was  very  tall.     Some  water  was  in  it. 

The  old  woman  baked  some  cakes.  The  sick  man  wanted 
one  cake. 

A  fairy  gave  Midas  the  golden  touch.  He  touched  his 
little  girl. 

The  pine  tree  had  green  needles.    It  wished  for  gold  leaves. 

A  cow  had  a  piece  of  cheese  in  her  mouth.  The  fox  wanted 
it. 

The  boy  put  his  hand  into  the  pitcher.  He  could  not  draw 
out  his  hand. 

The  dog  was  very  greedy.  He  wanted  the  larger  piece  of 
meat. 

The  ox  wanted  the  hay  for  his  supper.  The  dog  would 
not  let  him  touch  it. 

Hans  traded  the  horse  for  a  cow.    The  cow  kicked  Hans. 

The  old  man  punished  the  woman.  He  changed  her  into 
a  woodpecker. 

King  Midas  wished  for  more  gold.  A  fairy  gave  him  the 
golden  touch. 

The  leaves  of  the  pine  tree  were  like  needles.  The  pine 
tree  did  not  like  them. 

The  crow  opened  her  mouth  to  sing.  The  cheese 
dropped  to  the  ground. 

The  water  rose  to  the  top  of  the  pitcher.  Now  the  cow 
could  reacb  it. 

The  boy  cried  for  his  father  to  help  him.  His  father  told 
him  to  drop  some  nuts. 

The  dog  saw  the  shadow  of  the  meat.  It  seemed  a  larger 
piece. 

A  man  knocked  at  the  door.    He  was  leaning  on  a  cane. 

The  crow  was  very  foolish.  She  thought  she  had  a 
sweet  voice. 

The  leaves  were  made  of  glass.  They  were  broken  by  a 
strong  wind. 

Hans  wanted  a  pig.    So  he  traded  the  pig  for  a  goose. 
(Continued  on  page  170.) 
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LANGUAGE— THIRD    YEAR 

Model  Compositions. 

The  Sheep :  The  sheep  is  one  of  our  best  friends.  She 
gives  us  her  wool  to  keep  us  warm. 

The  farmer  keeps  his  sheep  in  the  pasture  in  summer.  They 
eat  the  green  grass  and  drink  water  from  the  brook. 

II.  Our  Flag  (picture)  : 

I  love  the  name  of  Washington, 

I  love  my  country,  too; 
I  love  the  flag,  the  dear  old  flag, 

Of  red  and  white  and  blue. 

III.  Bees :  Bees  live  in  hives.  They  get  honey  from  the 
flowers  and  make  cells  to  put  it  in.  These  cells  are  made  of 
wax.    Bees  are  hard  workers.    Are  you  as  busy  as  a  bee  ? 

IV.  Fishes :  All  fishes  live  in  water.  The  codfish  is  a  big 
fish  but  the  sunfish  is  little.  Fishes  are  covered  with  scales. 
Their  fins  and  tails  help  them  to  swim. 

V.  Summer  Days :  Little  children  like  summer.  They 
play  under  the  trees  and  pick  flowers.  They  make  a  chain  of 
daisies.    Then  they  rest  and  hear  the  birds  sing. 

VI.  Spring  Time  :  Spring  comes  after  winter.  We  watch 
the  grass  growing  green  and  the  buds  coming  on  the  trees.  We 
know  the  leaves  will  soon  come  and,  after  a  while,  the  blossoms. 
I  love  the  spring  of  the  year.     It  makes  me  glad. 

VII.  Flags  of  Other  Nations :  The  English  flag  is  red, 
blue,  and  white.  The  red  forms  a  cross.  The  French  flag  is 
blue,  white  and  red  in  vertical  stripes.  The  German  flag  is 
black,  white  and  red  in  horizontal  stripes.     (Show  pictures.) 

VIII.  A  Picture:  Show  Herring's  picture  of  "Pharaoh's 
Horses."  These  are  horses'  heads.  How  pretty  they  are! 
They  look  so  wise.  Their  eyes  look  kind.  I  see  their  manes 
and  their  ears.  I  like  the  one  in  the  middle  best.  The  one  near 
me  does  not  look  so  gentle. 

IX.  The  Sky :  In  the  day  time  the  sun  is  in  the  sky.  At 
night,  the  moon  and  stars  are  there. 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star ! 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are, 
Up  above  the  world  so  high, 
Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky ! 

X.  Tea  is  made  from  leaves  of  a  plant.  It  grows  in  China 
and  Japan.  It  is  an  evergreen  bush  and  grows  from  three  to 
eight  feet  tall.    It  has  many  leaves  and  large,  white  flowers. 

XI.  Salt :  Salt  does  not  grow.  It  is  like  a  rock  and  is 
found  in  the  ground.  There  are  salt  mines  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.    Salt  is  also  taken  from  the  salt  water  of  the  sea. 

XII.  Some  things  that  grow :  Coffee  is  made  from  berries 
which  grow  on  an  evergreen  tree.  Rice  is  a  kind  of  grass.  At 
the  top  of  the  stalk  there  is  a  cluster  of  the  rice.  Sugar  comes 
from  the  sugar  cane,  which  grows  in  warm  countries. 

XIII.  The  Elephant :  The  elephant  is  very  big  and  clumsy. 
He  has  large  teeth  called  tusks.  From  these  teeth  we  get 
ivory.    The  best  ivory  comes  from  Africa. 

XIV.  Leather:  The  skins  of  horses  and  cows  and  other 
animals  are  turned  into  leather.  Our  shoes  are  made  of  leather. 
Bags,  too,  and  pocketbooks  are  made  of  leather. 

XV.  Brick :  We  live  in  a  brick  house.  Bricks  are  made 
of  clay.  They  have  to  be  baked.  I  have  been  in  a  brick  yard 
and  I  have  watched  them  mix  the  clav  with  water. 

Stories  Read  or  Told  to  the  Pupils. 
I.     King  Midas:  King  Midas  loved  gold  better  than  any- 


thing else.  A  fairy  told  him  that  he  might  wish  for  something 
and  he  should  have  it.  Of  course  he  wished  for  gold.  He 
wished  that  everything  he  touched  might  turn  to  gold ;  and  so 
it  happened.  He  touched  a  flower;  it  changed  to  solid  gold. 
He  touched  an  apple;  it  changed  to  gold.  He  tried  to  drink 
some  water  but  it  changed  to  gold.  At  last  he  laid  his  hand 
on  his  little  girl's  head  and  she  changed  to  gold.  He  wept 
bitterly  and  his  tears  of  sorrow  fell  on  his  little  girl's  head,  and 
she  became  his  own  little  girl  once  more. 

Questions:  What  did  King  Midas  wish?  Tell  some  of  the 
things  he  touched  and  what  happened  ?  How  did  he  feel  about 
his  little  girl  ?    How  did  she  become  his  own  little  girl  again  ? 

II.  The  Rainbow:  It  had  been  raining  but  now  the  sun 
came  out,  and  I  looked  up  in  the  sky  and  there  I  saw  the  beauti- 
ful bow  with  its  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet. 
As  I  kept  looking,  I  saw  another  one  come,  too,  and  I  wished 
they  would  stay  there  always.  I  once  saw  the  rainbow  below 
me  in  the  spray  made  by  the  Niagara  Falls.  The  sun  shone 
through  the  drops  of  water  and  made  a  beautiful  circle  of 
colors. 

Questions :  What  happens  sometimes  after  it  has  been  rain- 
ing? Can  you  name  the  colors  of  the  rainbow?  What  makes 
the  pretty  colors  ?    Can  you  tell  any  story  about  the  rainbow  ? 

III.  Japan :  Japan  is  the  name  of  a  country.  It  is  many 
thousand  miles  from  here.  Some  of  its  people  come  here  to 
live.  They  are  called  Japanese.  The  Japanese  make  many 
pretty  things,  such  as  cups  and  saucers,  fans,  dolls,  parasols  and 
toys.    We  buy  many  of  these  things. 

Questions :  Where  is  Japan  ?  Who  live  there  ?  Tell  some 
things  that  they  make  and  which  we  buy. 

IV.  Water  Birds:  Have  you  ever  seen  a  swan?  It  has  a 
long,  graceful  neck.  It  lives  in  the  water.  It  is  as  white  as 
snow.  Ducks  and  geese  are  cousins  of  the  swan.  They  can  all 
swim  and  fly. 

Questions:  What  does  a  swan  look  like?  Where  does  it 
live?    What  relations  has  it?    What  can  they  all  do? 

V.  Read  "Autumn  Leaves" : 

"Come,  little  leaves,"  said  the  wind  one  day — 
"Come  o'er  the  meadow  with  me  and  play; 
Put  on  your  dresses  of  red  and  gold — 
Summer  is  gone  and  the  days  grow  cold. 
Soon  as  the  leaves  heard  the  wind's  loud  call, 
Down  they  came  fluttering,  one  and  all : 
Over  the  brown  fields  they  danced  and  flew, 
Singing  the  soft  little  songs  that  they  knew. 
Questions :  What  did  the  wind  say  to  the  leaves  one  day  ? 
What  kind  of  dresses  did  he  tell  them  to  put  on  ?    Why  ?    What 
did  the  leaves  do  when  they  heard  the  wind's  loud  call?    How 
did  they  show  they  were  happy? 

VI.  Read  yEsop's  fable  of  "The  Fox  and  the  Stork." 
Questions :  When  the  fox  invited  the  stork  to  dinner  upon 

what  did  he  pour  the  soup?  Could  the  stork  eat  the  thin  soup? 
Why  not?  How  did  the  stork  treat  the  fox  when  he  came  to 
dine  with  her?  Could  the  fox  eat  anything?  Do  you  think  it 
served  him  right? 

VII.  Tell  a  story  about  a  squirrel — a  beautiful  gray  squir- 
rel, sitting  on  the  bough  of  a  tree,  and  holding  an  acorn  in  his 
paws.  His  long,  bushy  tail  was  as  broad  as  his  back,  curling 
up  at  the  end.  He  nibbled  the  acorn  with  his  sharp  teeth. 
Have  answers  written  to  the  following  questions :  Where  have 
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you  seen  squirrels?  What  was  their  color?  What  were  they 
doing?  What  is  a  squirrel's  food?  What  do  you  know  about 
his  teeth? 

VIII.  Longfellow :  Show  a  picture  of  the  poet.  Tell  a 
little  about  his  life.  Born  in  Portland  in  1807.  He  was  always 
a  good  boy — kind  and  loving.  He  went  to  school  and  learned 
a  great  deal,  and  then  he  began  to  write  beautiful  poems  for  us 
to  read,  and  people  all  over  the  world  read  them  now  that  he  is 
dead,  and  will  for  years  to  come.  Perhaps  the  children  know 
one  of  his  poems — "The  Children's  Hour,"  or  "The  Village 
Blacksmith."    Let  them  repeat  it. 

Questions:  Where  and  when  was  Longfellow  born?  What 
kind  of  a  boy  was  he?  What  did  he  do  at  school?  What  did 
he  do  after  he  left  school?  Can  you  tell  the  name  of  one  of 
his  poems? 

IX.  Read  or  tell  the  story  of  the  Wind  and  the  Sun.  They 
had  a  quarrel.  Each  said  he  was  stronger  than  the  other.  They 
agreed  to  try  their  strength  upon  a  man  who  walked  on  the 
road ;  whoever  could  make  him  take  his  cloak  off  first  would  be 
the  stronger.  The  wind  blew  harder  and  harder  and  the  man 
drew  his  cloak  closer  about  him.  The  sun  sent  his  warm  rays 
down  until  the  man  had  to  unfasten  his  cloak,  then  throw  it 
back,  and  finally  take  it  off. 

Questions :  Why  did  the  wind  and  the  sun  quarrel  ?  What 
did  they  decide  to  do  to  test  their  strength?  What  did  the 
man  do  when  the  wind  blew?  What  did  he  do  when  the 
sun  shone? 

X.  Furs:  Read.  Fur  is  a  name  given  to  the  fine,  hairy 
covering  of  certain  animals.  The  animals  which  produce  the 
finest  fur  are  found  in  cold  countries.  The  best  known  fur- 
bearing  animals  are  the  seal,  beaver,  sable,  fox,  mink  and 
ermine.  Talk  of  seal-skin  jackets,  muffs  of  sable  or  fox.  the 
king's  robe  of  ermine,  etc. 

Questions  or  Topics :  What  is  fur  ?  Where  are  the  best 
fur-bearing  animals  found?     Name  some  of  them. 

XI.  Wood :  We  get  wood  from  the  trees  which  grow  in 
the  forest.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  trees,  such  as 
the  oak,  the  wood  of  which  is  very  tough  and  strong ;  the 
walnut,  which  has  a  handsome  wood,  out  of  which  furniture 
is  made ;  the  maple,  which  has  a  beautifully  grained  and 
marked  wood ;  and  the  pine,  which  is  next  to  the  oak  in  useful- 
ness. 

Questions  or  Topics  :  Wood  :  Where  obtained  ?  Three  or 
four  kinds?     Describe  each  kind. 

XII.  Flowers.  Read.  Wherever  you  see  a  bright  flower, 
you  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  bees  or  some  other  insect  will 
come  and  carry  its  pollen  away.  Snowdrops,  hanging  their 
white  heads  among  the  green  leaves,  the  showy,  poppy,  the 
yellow  dandelion  and  the  modest  violet,  all  these  are  visited  by 
insects.     (Show  the  flowers  or  pictures  of  them.) 

Questions :  Why  are  flowers  bright-colored  ?  What  do 
the  bees  carry  away  ?  What  is  this  for  ?  Name  some  pretty 
flowers  that  are  visited  by  insects. 

XIII.  Leaves:  Tell  a  story  about  collecting  various  kinds 
of  leaves  and  pressing  them  in  a  scrap-book  in  order — shade- 
tree  leaves  by  themselves,  fruit-tree  leaves  by  themselves,  nut- 
tree  leaves  together,  etc. 

Qustions :  Have  you  collected  many  leaves  ?  Where  do 
you  keep  them?    Mention  some  of  each  kind  you  have. 

XIV.  Seed :  Read.    Every  apple  holds  some  little  seeds, 


from  which  new  apple  trees  may  grow.  What  is  true  of  the 
apple  tree  is  true  of  other  plants  and  trees.  The  plant  lives  to 
bear  fruit.  The  fruit  is  that  part  of  the  plant  which  holds  its 
seeds. 

Questions:  What  does  every  apple  hold?  What  are  the 
seeds  for?  What  does  a  plant  live  for?  What  part  of  the  plant 
is  the  fruit? 

XV.  The  Root  of  the  Bean :  Read.  This  bean  root  looks 
like  a  bunch  of  dirty  threads,  some  quite  thick,  others  very 
thin.  From  these  roots  grow  a  quantity  of  fine  hairs.  The 
root  holds  the  plant  in  its  place  in  the  ground.  Its  threads  are 
like  fingers,  which  hold  on  to  the  earth. 

Questions :  What  does  the  root  of  the  bean  look  like  ?  What 
grows  from  these  roots?  What  is  the  root  for?  What  do  the 
threads  look  like? 

A  sample  of  the  work  in  completing  sentences  and  using 

irregular  verbs:  Use  is  or  are.     The  pear  sweet.     The 

pears  sweet.     The  girl  sick.     The  boys  well. 


The  girls  and  boys 

John good.    — 

Jenny ?    Mary  and  Jenny 

boy.    is  pretty.    hurt  her  hand 

Oral  Composition. 


.     Pears  and  peaches . 

Harry  good  ?    Mary .    

-  both .    is  a  good 


are  sweet. 


Subjects:  A  Cent.  The  Doll's  Bed.  A  Little  Mouse. 
Making  the  Bed.     The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher  (reproduction). 

Development :  A  Cent.  I  am  a  cent.  This  morning 
I  was  in  Mrs.  Cohen's  pocket.  Rose  Cohen  said:  "Mother, 
please  give  me  a  cent."  Mrs.  Cohen  took  me  out.  She  gave 
me  to  Rose.  Rose  said :  "Thank  you  very  much,  mother." 
Rose  is  going  to  buy  a  nice  new  pencil  with  me. 

The  Doll's  Bed. — My  doll  has  a  nice  brass  bed.  My  big 
sister  gave  it  to  me  at  Christmas.  She  showed  me  how  to 
make  the  mattress.  It  is  covered  with  blue  ticking.  I  hem- 
med the  sheets  myself.  The  blankets  are  made  of  flannel.  I 
finished  the  edges  of  them  with  button-hole  stitching.  The 
spread  is  white  linen.  There  are  two  nice  little  pillows.  Daisy 
is  a  lucky  doll  to  have  such  a  pretty  bed. 

My  doll  gets  up  early.  Then  I  take  the  bed  clothes  from 
her  bed.  I  turn  the  mattress  and  air  it.  I  put  the  sheets  and 
blanket  on  a  chair  near  the  window.     I  air  the  pillow  too. 

When  it  is  time  to  make  the  bed  I  am  very  careful  to  do  it 
right.  I  lay  the  mattress  in  place.  I  smooth  the  sheet  over  it 
so  that  there  are  no  wrinkles.  1  tuck  it  in  all  round.  I  fold 
the  edge  of  the  upper  sheet  over  the  blanket  and  the  spread.  I 
smooth  the  pillow.     I  place  it  against  the  head  of  the  bed. 

A  Little  Mouse. — Mr.  Mouse  lives  in  a  corner  of  the  kit- 
chen. He  wears  a  grey  fur  coat.  He  has  a  long  slender  tail. 
His  nose  is  sharp.  His  whiskers  are  long.  His  eyes  are  like 
bright,  little  black  beads.  He  lives  on  the  crumbs  he  finds  in 
the  kitchen.  If  you  are  very  quiet  you  may  watch  him  eat. 
While  he  nibbles,  he  glances  this  way  and  that.  He  is  watch- 
ing for  Mrs.  Tabby.  Here  she  comes,  stealing  along  on  her 
soft  paws.     .Mr.  Mouse  is  gone. 

Making  the  Red.  Every  morning  T  air  my  bedroom  and  my 
bed.  I  open  the  windows.  I  take  all  the  bed  clothes  from  the 
bed.  I  place  them  on  a  chair  near  the  window.  I  turn  the  mat- 
tress and  place  it  where  the  air  will  reach  it. 

After  the  room  is  well  aired,  I  make  the  bed.  I  lay  the 
lower  sheet  on  the  mattress.  I  smooth  it,  so  that  there  are  no 
wrinkles.    I  tuck  it  in  all  round.     I  lay  the  upper  sheet  over  it. 
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I  tuck  that  in  across  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Then  I  lay  the  blan- 
ket and  the  spread  in  place.  I  fold  the  upper  edge  of  the  sheet 
over  the  edge  of  the  blanket  and  the  spread.  I  pat  the  pillow 
into  shape  and  smooth  it.    I  lay  it  at  the  head  of  the  bed. 

The  Crozv  and  the  Pitcher. — Once  upon  a  time  a  crow  was 
very  thirsty.  He  looked  about  for  a  drink.  He  could  not  see 
any  water.  At  last  he  saw  a  pitcher.  He  flew  to  it  and  looked 
in.  There  was  some  water  in  it.  "At  last,"  said  the  crow,  "I 
will  have  a  nice  drink."  He  leaned  forward,  but  he  could  not 
reach  the  water.    The  pitcher  was  only  half  full. 

The  crow  was  disappointed,  but  he  did  not  give  up  hope 
of  getting  his  drink.  He  stood  still  and  thought  about  it. 
Then  he  flew  away.  He  came  back  with  a  stone  in  his  bill. 
He  dropped  it  into  the  pitcher.  The  water  rose  a  little  way. 
He  got  another  stone  and  dropped  it  in.  The  water  rose  a 
little  more.  He  kept  on  dropping  stones  into  the  pitcher.  At 
last  the  water  was  within  his  reach.  Then  he  had  a  nice  long 
drink. 

Subjects:  Baby  Bean.  My  New  Hair  Ribbons.  The  Class 
Library.  The  Finger  Nails.  The  Fox  and  the  Crab  (repro- 
duction). 

Development :  The  Class  Library.  There  are  nice  books  in 
our  class  library.  Last  week  my  teacher  gave  me  an  animal 
book.  I  liked  all  the  pictures.  I  liked  the  pictures  of  the  little 
lamb  best. 

Baby  Bean.    We  planted  beans  this  spring.    One  afternoon 

Miss  put  the  beans  to  soak  in  cold  water.     The  next 

day  each  girl  brought  an  egg  shell.  We  filled  the  shells  with 
soil.     Then  we  planted  the  beans  in  them. 

My  Baby  Bean  is  just  beginning  to  grow.  I  can  see  it  push- 
ing the  soil  aside.  Soon  I  will  be  able  to  see  the  little  stem  and 
two  little  leaves. 

My  New  Hair  Ribbons.— -My  sister  Jennie  gave  me  two 
new  hair  ribbons.  One  is  a  plain  blue  ribbon.  The  other  is 
plaid.  The  blue  ribbon  is  a  very  pale  color.  It  has  a  satin 
finish  on  one  side.  I  will  wear  it  with  my  white  dress.  The 
plaid  ribbon  has  blue,  red,  green  and  yellow  in  it.  I  can  wear 
it  with  a  dress  of  any  color. 

I  mean  to  take  care  of  the  ribbons.  When  I  take  them  off 
I  will  fold  them  neatly.  I  will  iron  all  the  wrinkles  out  of 
them. 

The  Finger  Nails.  Neat  people  are  careful  of  their  finger 
nails.  They  keep  them  evenly  trimmed.  They  use  a  small 
sharp  scissors  and  a  nail  file  to  trim  them.  They  use  a  nail 
brush  to  keep  the  nails  clean.  They  push  back  the  skin  from 
the  base  of  the  nails. 

Well  kept  finger  nails  help  to  make  pretty  hands. 

The  Fox  and  the  Crab.  One  morning  a  hungry  fox  went 
out  for  a  walk.  He  strolled  along  the  sea  shore.  He  saw  a 
crab  lying  on  the  beach.  "What  luck,"  he  said,  "here  is  my 
breakfast  ready  for  me."    And  he  pounced  on  the  crab. 

The  crab  cried  out:  "I  know  vou  will  kill  me,  Mr.  Fox,  and 
I  deserve  it.  My  home  is  in  the  sea.  If  I  had  stayed  there 
instead  of  wandering  away,  you  would  not  have  caught  me." 

Subjects:  Our  Dance  Club.  The  Fire  Escape.  The  Play 
Ground.  Baths  in  School.  The  Wolf  and  the  Goat  (reproduc- 
tion). 


Our  Dance  Club.     There  are 


girls  in  our  dance  club. 


We  meet  twice  a  week.    We  use  the  kindergarten  room.    Miss 

plays  the  piano  for  us.    We  are  learning  the  Oxdans.    We 

are  working  hard  at  it.  Our  dancing  exhibit  will  be  in  May. 
We  want  our  club  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  school. 

The  Fire  Escape.  There  are  fire  escapes  on  the  house  I 
live  in.  They  are  ladders  made  of  iron.  There  is  a  landing 
at  each  floor.  I  can  step  through  our  kitchen  window  on  to 
the  fire  escape. 

The  escapes  must  always  be  kept  clear.  We  must  not  keep 
window  boxes,  or  pails,  or  anything  else  on  them.  A  fire  might 
start  at  night.  People  might  lose  their  lives  if  the  fire  escapes 
were  not  clear. 

The  Play  Ground.  Our  play  ground  is  on  the  first  floor  of 
our  school.  It  is  very  large.  There  are  three  exits  to  the  street. 
Three  double  stairways  lead  to  the  class  rooms.  Steel  cases 
on  the  walls  hold  dumbbells,  Indian  clubs,  basket  balls  and 
other  things.    There  is  a  piano  in  the  middle. 

We  have  our  physical  training  exercises  in  the  play  ground. 
It  is  open  twice  a  week  after  school  for  dances  and  games. 

Baths  in  School.  There  are  eight  baths  in  our  school.  Each 
class  has  one  or  more  bathing  periods  a  week.  On  bath 
day  we  bring  our  towels.  We  give  our  names  to  the  monitor 
in  the  morning.  She  tells  us  when  it  is  time  to  go  down.  We 
take  our  baths  quickly  so  as  to  lose  no  time.  We  always  end 
with  a  cold  shower.  That  keeps  us  from  taking  cold.  Then 
we  hurry  back  to  our  work. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Goat.  A  goat  stood  on  the  top  of  a  high 
rock.  He  looked  down  into  the  valley.  He  saw  a  wolf.  The 
wolf  was  looking  at  the  goat.  He  was  thinking,  "That  goat 
would  make  a  fine  meal.  I  will  try  to  catch  him."  Then  he 
called  out  to  the  goat,  "Come  down.  It  must  be  cold  up  on 
that  rock.    It  is  pleasant  here  in  the  valley." 

The  goat  replied,  "Thank  you.  It  may  be  pleasant  in  the 
valley ;  but  it  is  safe  on  the  rock.  I  will  stay  where  I  am."  So 
the  wolf  did  not  get  his  meal. 

Subjects.  My  Wish.  Visitors.  Pussy  Willow.  The  Dog 
and  the  Shadow  (reproduction). 

Development :  Visitors.  Yesterday  we  had  a  visitor  in  our 
room.  When  she  came  in  Edith  gave  her  a  chair.  We  tried  to 
do  our  very  best  work.     We  like  people  to  visit  our  class. 

My  Wish.  I  wish  I  were  a  tree.  I  would  like  to  have  wide 
spreading  brances  and  thousands  of  green  leaves.  The  wind 
would  sing  through  my  branches.  The  little  breezes  would 
rustle  my  leaves.  The  gentle  rain  drops  would  patter  down 
upon  me.  The  sun  would  warm  me  through  and  through. 
My  strong  roots  would  hold  me  steady  in  the  ground. 

Little  birds  would  build  their  nests  in  me.  They  would  sit 
on  my  boughs  and  sing.  Squirrels  would  run  up  and  down 
my  trunk  and  chatter  to  each  other.  When  the  sun  was  hot 
weary  people  could  rest  in  my  shade. 

Pussy  Willow. — In  the  winter  the  trees  are  asleep.  They 
have  no  leaves.  When  spring  comes  they  begin  to  wake.  The 
willow  is  among  the  first  of  the  trees  to  send  out  its  leaves.  The 
leaf  buds  begin  to  stir  while  the  air  is  still  chilly.  Mother 
Willow  does  not  want  her  leaf  children  to  be  cold.  She  gives 
them  little  gray  furry  coats.  They  look  like  very  tiny  gray- 
pussies  clinging  to  the  branches.  That  is  why  we  call  them 
pussy  willows. 

Watch  for  the  pussy  willows.  When  you  see  them  you 
may  be  sure  spring  is  here. 
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The  Dog  and  the  Shadoiv. — Once  upon  a  time  a  dog  was 
crossing  a  bridge.  He  had  a  large  piece  of  meat  in  his  mouth. 
It  was  his  dinner.  He  was  looking  for  a  quiet  place  in  which  to 
eat  it. 

As  he  walked,  he  said  to  himself,  "This  piece  of  meat  is 
small.     I  wish  I  had  some  more." 

Just  then  he  looked  down  into  the  water.  He  saw  another 
dog  with  another  piece  of  meat  in  his  mouth.  He  thought,  "If 
I  grab  his  meat,  then  I  will  have  plenty."  He  growled.  So 
did  the  other  dog.  Then  he  dropped  his  meat.  The  other  dog 
dropped  the  meat  also.  It  was  only  when  the  meat  was  lost 
in  the  brook  that  the  greedy  dog  saw  that  he  was  alone.  The 
other  dog  was  his  own  reflection  in  the  water. 

Subjects:  A  Neat  Girl.  Dora's  Plant.  The  Robin.  The 
Wind  and  the  Sun  (reproduction). 

Development:  The  Robin.  The  robin  has  a  pretty  red 
breast.  It  is  the  first  bird  to  come  back  to  us  in  the  spring. 
It  eats  worms,  insects,  and  small  fruit. 

A  Neat  Girl. — A  neat  girl  is  very  careful  of  her  appearance. 
She  takes  a  bath  often.  Her  hair  is  always  clean.  She  brushes 
it  well  every  night  and  morning.  Her  hair  ribbon  is  always 
clean  and  fresh  looking.  Her  teeth  are  white.  She  never  for- 
gets to  brush  them  after  each  meal.  Her  clothing  is  always 
clean  and  whole.  If  a  button  falls  off,  she  sews  it  on  at  once. 
She  never  uses  pins  to  fasten  her  garments.  Her  shoes  are 
always  well  polished.    It  is  a  pleaure  to  look  at  her. 

Dora's  Plant. — Dora  brought  a  nice  plant  to  school.  It  is  a 
geranium.  It  stands  in  a  sunny  window.  Dora  waters  it  every- 
day. 

The  leaves  of  the  geranium  are  round.  The  edges  are 
scalloped.  There  are  three  buds  on  it.  A  beautiful  scarlet 
flower  is  just  beginning  to  peep  out. 

The  Wind  and  the  Sun.  The  Wind  and  the  Sun  could  not 
agree.  Each  claimed  to  be  stronger  than  the  other.  The  Wind 
said.  "See  that  man.  Whichever  of  us  can  make  him  take  off 
his  coat  is  the  stronger." 

The  Wind  blew  and  blew.  The  man  buttoned  his  coat 
tighter  and  walked  on.  The  Wind  blew  harder.  The  man 
said  to  himself,  "I  am  glad  I  wore  a  coat.  I  would  have  been 
chilled  without  one."    So  the  Wind  gave  up  trying. 

Then  the  Sun  shone  and  shone.  The  man  grew  warmer 
and  warmer.  After  a  while  he  said,  "I  must  take  off  this  coat. 
It  is  too  warm  for  me  while  the  sun  is  shining."  He  took  off 
the  coat  and  carried  it  on  his  arm. 

Subjects :  Spring.  My  New  Apron.  Table  Manners.  My 
Hat.     The  Dog  in  the  Manger  (reproduction). 

Development :  My  New  Apron.  My  mother  made  me  a 
new  apron.  It  is  trimmed  with  lace.  I  wear  it  to  keep  my 
dress  clean.  When  I  go  home  I  take  it  off  and  hang  it  up  in 
the  closet  with  my  dress.    Then  I  put  on  an  old  dress  to  play. 

Spring.  We  have  had  a  long  winter.  Now  spring  is  here 
at  last.  The  snow  is  gone.  The  wind  is  no  longer  cold.  The 
ground  is  not  hard.  The  leaf  buds  are  opening  on  the  trees.. 
In  parks  and  gardens  the  flowers  are  beginning  to  appear.  The 
birds  are  coming  back  from  the  South.  You  can  hear  the 
bluebirds  in  the  park.  The  lawns  are  green  again.  Soon  we 
will  go  to Park  to  dance  on  the  grass. 

Arbor  day  comes  in  spring.     On  that  day  everyone  who 


can  should  plant  a  tree.     Our  school  has  planted  trees. 

We  are  going  to  plant  another  this  year.  We  have  window 
boxes  in  our  room.  We  are  trying  to  make  them  look  beau- 
tiful for  Arbor  Day. 

Tabic  Manners. — We  like  to  meet  people  who  have  a  good 
manners.  It  is  pleasant  to  sit  at  table  with  them.  They  sit 
quietly.  They  do  not  play  with  the  knives  and  forks.  They 
wait  until  all  are  served  before  beginning  to  eat.  They  make 
no  sound  in  eating.  They  see  that  their  neighbors  do  not 
want  for  anything.  If  they  need  something  beyond  their  reach, 
they  do  not  stretch  across  the  table  for  it.  They  ask  someone 
near  it,  to  please  pass  it  to  them. 

My  Hat. — My  hat  is  made  of  blue  straw.  It  has  a  low 
crown.  The  brim  is  wide,  so  as  to  shade  my  eyes  from  the 
sun.  It  is  very  nicely  trimmed.  There  is  a  pretty  wreath  of 
light  blue  flowers  around  the  crown.  The  wreath  is  fastened 
by  a  bow  of  blue  ribbon.     The  lining  is  of  very  thin  blue  silk. 

My  mother  trimmed  the  hat  for  me.  She  gave  it  to  me  at 
Easter. 

The  Dog  in  the  Manger. — Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an 
ox.  His  home  was  in  a  stable.  He  went  there  every  night 
when  his  day's  work  was  done.  His  master  gave  him  good 
food.  There  was  always  clean  water  to  drink.  His  manger 
was  full  of  sweet  hay. 

One  evening  when  the  ox  returned  from  work  he  went  to 
get  his  supper.  His  manger  was  full  of  hay,  as  usual ;  but  a 
dog  was  sitting  on  it.  When  the  ox  bent  to  get  some  hay,  the 
dog  snapped  and  snarled  at  him.  The  ox  tried  again  to  get 
some  hay.     The  dog  would  not  let  him. 

Then  the  ox  said,  "You  do  not  eat  hay,  do  you  ?  It  is  my 
principal  food.    Please  let  me  get  some." 

"No,"  said  the  dog,  "I  don't  eat  hay,  and  I  won't  let  you  eat 
it  either" ;  and  he  snapped  and  snarled  worse  than  ever. 

The  poor  ox  had  to  go  without  his  supper,  just  because  the 
dog  wanted  to  be  mean. 

QUESTIONS— THIRD   YEAR 

1.  What  is  the  price  of  a  postal  card  if  4  cards  cost  12 
cents  ? 

2.  2  tops  cost  6  cents.     What  is  the  cost  of  1  ? 

3.  If  milk  is  10  cents  a  quart,  what  is  the  cost  of  1  pint? 

4.  15  cents  is  the  price  of  3  books.     What  is  the  cost  of  1  ? 

5.  3  yards  of  muslin  cost  18  cents.  What  is  the  price  of 
1  yard? 

6.  A  man  buys  a  dog  for  $5  and  sells  it  for  $8.  What 
is  his  profit? 

7.  Milk  is  8  cents  a  quart.     What  will  1  pint  cost? 

8.  What  will  3  5-cent  bars  of  soap  cost? 

9.  How  much  is  l/z  dozen. 

10.  Mary  buys  a  doll  for  12  cents  and  has  3  cents  left. 
How  much  money  did  she  have  at  first? 

11.  Jack  paid  12  cents  for  a  drum  and  7  cents  for  a  kite. 
What  did  he  spend? 

12.  I  had  14  cents  in  a  bag.  Spent  3  cents.  Left?  How 
much  did  I  pay  for  each  of  4  books  that  cost  28  cents? 

13.  Tea  is  40  cents  a  pound.     Cost  of  y^  pound? 

14.  What  will  J4  pound  of  butter  cost  if  it  is  32  cents 
a  pound? 

15.  How  many  ears  have  11  horses? 
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GEOGRAPHY— 4A 

(Continued  from  April,  1916.) 

2.  Bridges. 

Brooklyn  Bridge,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  in  the 
world,  extends  from  Park  Row,  Manhattan,  to  Sands  and 
Washington  streets,  Brooklyn.  Begun  January,  1870, 
opened  May,  1883.    Total  length,  7,580  feet. 

Williamsburg  Bridge  extends  from  Delancey  street, 
Manhattan,  to  South  6th  street,  Brooklyn.  Opened  Decem- 
ber, 1903.    Total  length,  7,275  feet. 

Queensboro  Bridge  extends  from  Second  avenue,  Man- 
hattan, between  59th  and  60th  streets,  across  Blackwell's 
Island  to  Jackson  avenue,  Queens.  Begun  July  1901,  opened 
March,  1909.    Total  length,  8,601  feet. 

Manhattan  Bridge  when  completed  was  the  greatest 
bridge  in  the  world.  Extends  from  Canal  street  and  Bow- 
ery, Manhattan,  to  Myrtle  avenue,  between  Gold  and  Prince 
streets,  Brooklyn.  Began  May,  1901.  Opened  by  Mayor 
McClellan,  December,  1909.  Total  length,  6,855  feet. 
3.  Duties  of  citizens  in  helping  firemen. 
"Good  Citizenship,"  pages  39-48. 

1.  New  York  under  the  Dutch — first  schools — Dutch 
Governors. 

Peter  Minuit,  the  first  ruler  of  the  white  people  from 
New  Netherlands,  had  worked  for  the  East  India  Company 
a  long  time.  He  was  sent  over  from  Holland  to  govern  the 
Dutch  settlers.    He  ruled  six  years. 

Before  Minuit  came  the  settlement  was  only  a  trading 
post  at  the  end  of  the  island.  Minuit  bought  the  island 
from  the  Indians  for  a  few  trinkets.  The  Dutch  got  about 
20,000  acres  of  land,  which  is  now  worth  100,000,000  times 
what  they  paid  for  it.  They  called  the  settlement  New 
Amsterdam. 

For  a  long  time  trade  was  in  furs,  and  today  the  seal  of 
New  York  City,  which  the  Mayor  uses  on  legal  papers,  tells 
this  fact.  It  has  upon  it  a  beaver  in  memory  of  furs,  which 
brought  wealth  to  the  settlers,  and  an  Indian  to  represent 
the  first  occupants,  and  a  sailor  to  represent  trade  with 
Europe. 

During  Minuit's  time  settlements  were  made  on  Long 
Island,  Staten  Island,  New  Jersey  and  on  the  Hudson. 

Wouter  Van  Twiller,  second  governor,  ruled  Al/2  years. 
Wilhelm  Kieft  ruled  10  years  as  third  governor.    He  was 
a  small,  quarrelsome  man,  made  harsh  laws  and  kept  the 
colonists  almost  constantly  at  war  with  the  Indians. 

He  did  much  to  beautify  New  Amsterdam.  He  planted 
trees,  made  better  streets,  built  stronger  houses. 

Peter  Stuyvesant  was  a  Dutch  soldier  who  had  lost  a  leg 
in  war.  His  wooden  leg  was  clamped  around  with  silver 
rings,  so  people  called  him  "Old  Silver  Leg."  He  owned  a 
farm  on  "Bauerie"  below  14th  street,  and  the  road  through 
the  farm  was  called  "Bauerie  Lane."  When  the  road  be- 
came a  street  it  was  called  the  Bowery. 

Stuyvesant  had  school-masters  sent  from  Holland,  and 
the  first  school  in  Manhattan  was  begun  more  than  200 
years  ago. 

2.  Stories  of  New  York  under  Dutch  (continued). 
The    town    of    New    Amsterdam    was    very    much    like 
Dutch  towns  of  Holland.     Front  of  houses  wood  or  stone, 
with  checker  work  of  black  or  yellow.     Dutch  brick  roof 


made  of  tile.  Rooster  for  weather  cock.  Big  brass  knock- 
ers on  doors.  Houses  gabled  with  notches  on  end  for 
chimney  sweep  to  climb.    Little  wooden  stoops. 

Garden  had  fruit  trees  and  early  and  late  flowers.  Very 
prim  in  style. 

Life  quiet  and  peaceful.  Floors  covered  with  sand. 
Pictures  of  ancestors  hung  on  walls,  also  long  pipes,  each 
having  owner's  name.  In  the  hall  a  tall  Dutch  clock  with 
family  arms  on  case.  Chairs  straight-backed.  Tables 
strong  and  heavy,  no  stoves,  no  forks,  not  much  glass  or 
china,  no  lamps,  but  candles  in  brass  sticks. 

Customs. — Very  few  carriages.  Travel  on  horseback, 
man  in  front,  woman  on  cushion  behind.  Many  sleighs. 
Excursions  to  Harlem,  Brooklyn,  Flatbush,  ending  in 
dance.  Many  holidays — Christmas,  New  Year,  Easter.  On 
Christmas  St.  Nicholas  left  things  in  stockings.  New 
Year's  Day  people  called  on  friends  and  were  feasted. 
3.  Clothing — men. 

Powdered  wigs,  wide  brimmed  hats  looped  up  at  sides 
with  rosettes.  Long  coat,  two  rows  of  silver  buttons,  lace 
trimmings  around  each  pocket.  Velvet  breeches,  reaching 
to  knee.    Long  black  silk  stockings. 

Women. — Hair  curled  and  powdered.  Dress  cut  away  in 
front  to  show  embroidered  silken  petticoat.  Low  shoes. 
Colored  silk  hood.    Rings  and  lockets. 

1.  People  of  New  York  City — nationalities  and  occupa- 
tions. 

People  from  British  Isles,  southern  part  of  Europe,  Rus- 
sian and  Roumanian  Jews,  Italians,  Hungarians,  Chinese. 

Masons,  carpenters,  painters,  printers,  conductors,  mo- 
tormen,  policemen,  firemen,  clerks,  stenographers,  book- 
keepers, teachers,  lawyers,  architects,  physicians,  etc. 

2.  The  Police  Department. — Enforcement  of  laws,  order, 
protection  of  life  and  property.  Read  "Good  Citizenship," 
pages  55-69. 

3.  Means  of  transportation. 

1.  Surface  Cars.— In  all  boroughs  except  Manhattan 
cars  are  operated  by  an  overhead  trolley.  In  Manhattan 
electrically  operated  by  trolleys  underground. 

2.  Elevated  Roads.— Steam  or  electricity. 

3.  Surface  Railroads.— New  York  Central  at  42nd  street 
Madison  avenue.  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  to 
the  East.  Long  Island  R.  R.  of  Brooklyn  for  people  and 
produce  of  Long  Island. 

4.  Tunnels  and  subway  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn. 

5.  Ferries. 

6.  Bridges. 

1.     Points  of  Interest. — See  Monographs,  March,  1916. 

1.  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Peter  Cooper. 

Building  of  Erie  Canal— begun  1817;  completed  1825. 
Cost  $9,000,000;  De  Witt  Clinton,  Governor.  Through  his 
influence  the  canal  was  built.  Extends  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo.  Commerce  between  New  York  State  and  West 
greatly  facilitated.  Growth  of  New  York  State  greatly  in- 
creased.   One  reason  for  being  called  Empire  State. 

Peter  Cooper  and  the  Atlantic  Cable.— People  began  to 
think  of  a  way  to  send  messages  to  Europe  by  wire.  Could 
only  be  done  by  a  cable  laid  under  Atlantic  Ocean.  Cyrus 
Field  and  Peter  Cooper  began  to  experiment.  In  1866  they 
succeeded  and  the  Atlantic  cable  was  laid  under  the  ocean 
from  America  to  Ireland.    Messages  called  cablegrams. 
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2.  Motions  of  earth. 

Rotation. — Moving  of  earth  on  its  axis  once  in  24  hours. 
Causes  day  and  night. 

Revolution. — Journey  of  earth  around  sun,  365  days  for 
journey.  Causes  of  change  in  seasons  on  account  of  dif- 
ference in  sun's  rays. 

3.  Continental  Highlands  North  America. 

1.  Rocky  Mountain  or  Pacific  Highland,  western  part 
extending  north  and  south. 

2.  Appalachian  or  Atlantic  Highland,  eastern  part  ex- 
tending north  and  south. 

Soutli  America. 

1.  Andes,  western  part,  extending  north  and  south. 

2.  Brazilian,  eastern  part,  extending  north  and  south. 

3.  Guiana,  northern  part. 

[.  Highlands  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Europe. 
1.  Alps,  southern  part,  extending  east  and  west. 

Asia. 

1.  Himalaya,  southern  part,  extending  east  and  west. 

2.  Highland  to  Tibet,  north  of  Himalayas. 

II.  New  York  during  French  and  Indian  War. 

While  the  English  were  busy  governing  New  York  the 
French  had  made  settlements  in  Canada.  They  became 
very  friendly  with  the  Indians,  and  were  gradually  push- 
ing their  way  to  the  West  and  South.  They  were  plan- 
ning to  take  New  York  from  the  English.  The  French 
general  was  Montcalm.  He  was  a  shrewd,  successful  gen- 
eral, while  the  English  generals  had  been  slow  and  unsuc- 
cessful. The  English  met  defeat  after  defeat  until  Wolfe 
took  command  of  the  army.  In  1759  the  English  captured 
Quebec,  the  French  stronghold.  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  fell. 
Canada  fell  into  possession  of  the  English  and  New  York 
was  safe  for  the  Indians. 

III.  During  the  Revolution. 

Men  of  New  York,  with  those  of  other  colonies,  wished 
to  become  free  because  the  English  king  would  not  let 
them  vote  in  the  government.  At  Bowling  Green  was  a 
statue  of  George  III.  The  people  pulled  it  down  and  made 
bullets  with  which  to  fight  the  king's  soldiers. 

The  name  Crown  street  was  changed  to  Liberty.  They 
wanted  nothing  more  to  do  with  crowns. 

IV.  (Ireat  islands  of  the  earth — names  and  location. 
North    America. — Greenland,     Iceland,     Newfoundland, 

West  Indies. 

Europe. — British  Isles. 

Asia. — Japan  Islands,  Philippine  Islands. 

Africa. — Madagascar. 

1.  Great  seas,  bays,  gulfs. — Hudson  Bay,  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, Caribbean  Sea,  Mediterranean  Sea,  Red  Sea,  Black 
Sea,  Caspian  Sea. 

2.  Inventions  and  achievements  connected  with  New 
York. — Fulton's  Steamboat,  Erie  Canal,  Electric  Tele- 
graph, Atlantic  Cable. 

3.  Battle  of  Long  Island  during  Revolution.- — A  full  ac- 
count of  this  battle  should  be  read  to  pupils,  since  it  was 
fought  on  the  very  place  where  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn 
is  now  situated. 

4.  Heroism  of  police  ;  duties  of  citizens  in  helping  police. 
"Good  Citizenship,"  pages  88-102. 


QUESTIONS   IN   GEOGRAPHY   AND   HISTORY— 4A 

1.  What  is  direction? 

2.  What  is  distance? 

3.  Name  five  ways  of  telling  direction. 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  plan  and  a  picture  of 
a  room  ? 

5.  Name  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass. 

6.  Where  does  the  sun  rise?  set? 

7.  Name   the   boroughs  of   New   York   City   according   to 
population. 

8.  Which  is  the  largest  borough?  the  smallest? 

9.  Bound  Brooklyn. 

10.  Borough    of    Manhattan    is    in    what    direction    from 
Brooklyn  ? 

11.  Richmond  is  in  what  direction  from  Brooklyn? 

12.  Locate  New  York  City  in  reference  to  New  York  State. 

13.  On  what  hemisphere  do  you  live? 

14.  What  is  a  continent? 

15.  Name  the  continents. 

16.  What  is  an  ocean? 

17.  Which  is  the  largest  ocean? 

18.  What  is  an  island? 

19.  Name  an  island  in  New  York  harbor. 

20.  Name  the  boroughs  that  are  islands. 

21.  What  is  an  isthmus? 

22.  What  is  a  strait? 

23.  What  strait  connects  New  York  Bay  with  Long  Island 
Sound  ? 

24.  What  is  a  bay? 

25.  What  bay  is  south  of  New  York  City? 

26.  Name  the  bridges  that  span  the  East  River. 

27.  Give  the  names  of  the  four  islands  in  the  East  River. 

28.  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  good  harbor? 

29.  Name  the  river  that  separates  Manhattan  from  Brook- 
lyn. 

30.  What  has  helped  to  make  New  York  a  great  seaport  ? 

HISTORY   AND  CIVICS. 

31.  In  what  country  do  you  live? 

32.  Who  is  the  head  officer  in  the  United  States  govern- 
ment ? 

33.  How  long  is  his  term  of  office? 

34.  In  what  state  do  you  live  ? 

35.  Name  the  head  officer  of  the  state. 

36.  In  what  city  do  you  live? 

37.  Who  is  the  head  officer? 

38.  How  long  does  he  hold  office? 

39.  In  which  borough  is  Central  Park?    Prospect  Park? 

40.  Tell  all  you  know  about  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

41.  Where  is  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument? 

42.  Name  and  locate  a  monument  built  in  memory  of  some 
famous  man. 

43.  To  whom  did  the  Indians  sell  Manhattan  Island? 

44.  Who  was  the  first  Dutch  governor  ? 

45.  What  did  the  Dutch  call  Manhattan  Island? 

46.  Who  was  Peter  Cooper? 

47.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  fireman? 

48.  What  should  we  do  to  help  prevent  fires? 

49.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  policeman  ? 

50.  What  must  we  do  to  be  good  useful  citizens? 
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TEST  QUESTIONS— 4B 

English 
Give  rules  for  capitals  in  the  following  sentences: 

a.  Longfellow  was  an  American  poet. 

b.  Did  Doctor  Brown  call  at  your  house? 

c.  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want. 

II.  Copy  the  following  sentences  and  insert  the  proper 
words  in  the  blank  spaces : 

a.  The  books  on  the  floor  last  night  (lie,  lay,  lain). 

b.  They  have there  all  day. 

c.  They there  still. 

d.  How  long  do  you  intend  to  let  them there  ? 

e.  I  saw  them  as  I on  the  couch. 

III.  Write  sentences,  using  the  following  words  in  the 
possessive  form : 

Girl  John  Rose  Tree 

Rabbit  Doll  Spider  Baby 

IV.  Dictation.  (Broken  quotations.)  Dictate  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"I  would  rather  be  a  poor  man  in  a  garret  with  plenty  of 
books,"  said  Lord  Macaulay.  "than  a  king  who  did  not  love 
reading." 

V.  Name  the  four  parts  of  a  letter. 

VI.  Write  a  letter  to  your  teacher,  asking  to  be  excused 
for  absence  or  lateness. 

VII.  Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with  proper 
words : 

a.  Of  the  two  strings  which  is  the (long). 

b.  John  is  the  boy  in  the  class   (tall). 

c.  My  ball  is than  yours  (hard). 

d.  Gold  is  the metal  (useful). 

e.  Your  language  test  is  the in  the  class  (bad). 

VIII.  Write  four  lines  of  poetry  learned  this  term. 

IX.  Write  a  prose  selection. 

X.  Reproduce  the  story  of  "The  Boy  at  the  Dyke." 

XI.  Mark  diacritically  the  following  words : 

pleasure  ghost  cucumber 

rainbow  plaque  priest 

XII.  Tell  to  what  type  of  sentence  each  of  the  following 
belong : 

a.  Our  schoolhouse  is  red. 

b.  The  horse  is  an  animal. 

c.  Columbus  discovered  America. 

d.  The  window  was  broken  by  the  boys. 

XIII.  Draw  a  single  line  under  the  subject,  and  a  double 
line  under  the  predicate  in  each  of  the  following  sentences: 

a.  A  policeman  stands  at  the  crossing. 

b.  I  am  a  pupil  in  P.  S.  43. 

c.  In  the  sky  hangs  the  new  moon. 

d.  Our  school  is  noted  for  athletics. 

e.  Over  the  bridge  the  soldiers  marched. 

Spelling. 

XIV.  Dictate : 

Last  summer  George  went  abroad. 

The  outside  of  the  earth  is  called  the  surface. 

We  must  begin  every  sentence  with  a  capital  letter. 

XV.  Use  the  following  words  in  sentences :  guest, 
guessed  ;  would,  wood  ;  loose,  lose. 

XVI.  Write  eight  lines  of  "The  Mountain  and  the 
Squirrel,"  giving  the  author's  name. 


XVII.  Tell  about  the  "Barefoot  Boy"  in  your  own  words 
(so  far  as  you  have  studied  the  poem). 

XVIII.  Write  five  sentences  in  which  you  compare  two 
persons  or  things. 

XIX.  Write  five  sentences  in  which  you  compare  three  or 
more  persons  or  things. 

XX.  Name  at  least  five  adjectives  that  are  compared 
irregularly. 

XXI.  Give  rule  for  forming  the  possessive  case  of  a  noun 
in  the  singular  number. 

XXII.  Give  rule  for  forming  the  possessive  case  of  a  noun 
in  the  plural  number. 

XXIII.  Write  the  plural  of  the  following  nouns:  ox, 
mouse,  tooth,  woman,  man,  child,  goose,  foot. 

XXIV.  How  do  nouns  that  end  in  /  or  fe  form  their 
plural  ? 

XXV.  Write  the  abbreviations  for  public  school,  doctor, 
colonel,  president,  United  States,  honorable,  general,  morning, 
afternoon,  principal. 

XXVI.  Write  five  sentences  telling  of  what  quality  things 
are. 

XXVII.  Write  five  sentences  telling  what  things  are. 

XXVIII.  Give  the  names  of  five  library  books  you  have 
read  this  term.    Tell  which  one  you  liked  best,  and  why. 

XXIV.  Give  the  past  tense  of  the  following  verbs :  lie, 
choose,  begin,  freeze,  lay,  rise,  fly,  get,  hear,  keep,  meet,  steal, 
teach,  swim,  wear,  slay,  win. 

XXX.  Dictate  the  following.  Have  children  change  it 
to  a  broken  quotation: 

Lord  Bulwer  says,  "If  there  is  any  virtue  in  the  world  it 
is  cheerfulness;  for  to  be  cheerful  we  must  forget  self  and  try 
to  make  others  happv." 

XXXI.  a.  Write  a  heading  for  a  letter  written  at  school 
today. 

b.  Write  a  heading  for  a  letter  to  be  written  at  school 
tomorrow. 

XXXII.  a.  Write  a  suitable  salutation  for  a  letter  to 
your  teacher. 

b.  Write  a  suitable  salutation  for  a  letter  or  note  to  the 
principal  of  your  school. 

XXXIII.  Write  five  proper  nouns ;  also  write  five  words 
derived  from  these. 

XXXIV.  Begin  with  a  capital  all  words  applied  to  the 
Deity. 

Write  five  illustrations  for  this  rule. 

XXXV.  Titles  of  honor  and  respect  should  be  written 
with  capitals. 

Write  five  sentences  illustrating  this  rule. 
XXXYI.     Give  the  plurals  of  handful,  roof,  lamb,  piano, 
spoonful. 

XXXVII.  Give  the  rule  for  forming  the  plural  of  nouns 
when  the  singular  ends  in  f  or  fe. 

XXXVIII.  Write  sentences,  using  these  words,  life,  beef, 
calf,  shelf,  wolf. 

XXXIX.  Write  sentences  using  the  following  expres- 
sions : 

The  horse's  harness :  The  sun's  rays ;  The  boy's  coat :  The 
woman's  coat ;  Alice's  dress ;  The  bird's  wing. 
XL.     Write  the  second  stanza  of  "America." 
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XLI.  Write  four  sentences  about  each  of  the  following 
things,  telling 

a.  What  they  do, 

b.  What  is  done  to  them, 

c.  What  they  are, 

d.  A  quality  of  each — 

A  canary.    A  plum.    A  mouse.    An  onion.    A  saw. 

XLII.  WTrite  three  sentences,  using  see,  saw,  seat,  did  and 
done. 

XLIII.  Draw  a  rectangle  l]/2  inches  by  Sy2  inches  to 
represent  an  envelope.    Address  it  to  your  teacher. 

XLIV.     Write  five  different  sounds  of  a. 

XLV.     Write  three  different  sounds  of  e. 

XLVI.  Have  the  following  contractions  written  the  long 
way  : 

He  isn't  in  school. 

I'll  be  there  at  two  o'clock. 

I'd  go  with  you  if  I  had  time. 

XLVII.  Have  children  read  a  paragraph  from  the  class 
reader  silently.    With  books  closed,  have  it  reproduced. 

XLVIII.     Tell  the  story  of  Clytie. 

XLIX.  Write  a  declarative  sentence.  Change  it  to  an 
interrogative  sentence. 

Geography. 

I.  Name  the  countries  of  North  America. 

II.  Name  the  bordering  waters  of  North  America. 

III.  In  what  zones  does  North  America  lie? 

IV.  Name  the  largest  cities  of  North  America. 

V.  Give  the  location  of  South  America. 

VI.  Which  country  in  South  America  is  the  largest? 

VII.  Give  the  three  principal  rivers  in  South  America. 

VIII.  What  is  the  largest  mountain  range  in  South 
America  ? 

IX.  How  does  Europe  compare  with  the  other  countries 
in  size? 

X.  What  kind  of  coast  line  has  Europe?  What  effect  has 
this  upon  commerce? 

XI.  What  country  is  east  of  Europe  ? 

XII.  Bound  Europe. 

XIII.  Name  eight  countries  of  Europe. 

XIV.  Name  eight  cities  of  Europe. 

XV.  What  are  the  principal  mountains  in  Europe? 

XVI.  Tell  how  the  mountain  system  in  Europe  differs 
from  those  in  North  America  and  South  America. 

XVII.  Bound  Asia. 

XVIII.  Name  the  principal  countries  of  Asia. 

XIX.  In  what  zones  is  Asia? 

XX.  Name  three  large  rivers  of  Asia. 

XXI.  The  coast  line  of  Africa  resembles  that  of  what 
other  continent? 

XXII.  What  great  desert  is  in  Northern  Africa? 

XXIII.  In  what  zones  is  Australia? 

XXIV.  Name  the  zones  north  of  the  equator.  Name 
those  south  of  the  equator. 

XXV.  How  many  motions  has  the  earth  ?  Name  them. 
What  do  they  cause? 

Oral  Arithmetic. 

1.  At  $0.16  a  pound  what  will  8  ounces  of  candy  cost? 

2.  I  bought  a  book  for  17  cents.  Selling  it  I  gained  9 
cents.    What  did  I  receive  for  it? 


3.  How  much  change  do  I  get  from  $3  after  I  buy  3 
pounds  of  tea  at  80  cents  a  pound? 

4.  A  boy  bought  a  knife  for  35  cents.    He  sold  it  for  y,  of 
its  cost.    How  much  did  he  sell  it  for? 

5.  How  much  will  you  have  left  if  you  spend  7  dimes  out 
of  a  dollar? 

6.  I  pay  5  cents  for  a  half  pint  of  chestnuts.    How  much 
must  I  pay  for  a  quart? 

7.  How  much  will  a  peck  of  nuts  cost  at  $2  a  bushel? 

8.  If  pads  are  worth  18  cents  a  half  dozen,  how  much  will 
3  pads  cost? 

9.  I  multiply  a  number  by  9  and  get  108  as  a  product. 
What  is  the  multiplicand? 

10.  If  cotton  is  worth  24  cents  for  a  half  dozen  spools, 
how  much  will  2  spools  cost? 

11.  Name  two  factors  of  48. 

12.  Add  Yt,  and  y. 

13.  From  %  take  2/3. 

14.  I  had  36  cents  and  lost  24  of  it.    How  much  had  I  left? 

15.  I  bought  3  quarts  of  molasses  at  8  cents  a  pint.    How 
much  did  I  pay  for  it? 

16.  A  farmer  had  29  cows.     He  bought  18  more.     How 
manv  had  he  then? 

17.  Multiply  19  by  20. 

18.  If  I  can  buy  17  pears  for  25  cents,  how  many  pears  at 
that  rate  can  I  buy  for  $1  ? 

19.  If  3  apples  cost  5  cents,  what  will  24  apples  cost? 

20.  Three-fourths  of  16  is  3  times  what  number? 

21.  What  number  divided  by  8  equals  12? 

22.  If  1  gallon  of  vinegar  costs  40  cents,  how  much  will  1 
quart  cost? 

23.  What  number  added  to  47  will  make  56? 

24.  If  a  man  can  paint  1,200  square  feet  in  a  day,  how  long 
will  it  take  him  to  paint  7,200  square  feet? 

25.  If  4  yards  of  dress  goods  can  be  bought  for  60  cents, 
how  many  yards  can  I  get  for  30  cents  ? 

26.  There  are  56  boys  on  register  in  a  class.  %  of  them 
are  present.    How  many  are  absent? 

27.  A  man  works  24  of  the  year.     How  many  months  is 
he  idle? 

28.  John  needs  27  feet  of  rope.     He  has  18  feet.     How 
many  feet  must  he  buy? 

29.  How  many  feet  are  there  in  15  yards? 

30.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  5  pecks  of  potatoes  at  the 
rate  of  8  cents  a  quart? 

31.  Divide  96  by  9. 

32.  Write  Roman  numeral  365. 

33.  Add  7y4  and  2yA. 

34.  How   much   lace   will   go   around   a  handkerchief  6 
inches  long  and  4  inches  wide? 

35.  How  many  pounds  in  a  barrel  of  flour? 

36.  What  is  the  area  of  a  box  7  inches  long  and  4  inches 
wide? 

37.  How  many  hours  in  180  minutes? 

38.  What  is  a  unit  ? 

39.  What  is  a  fraction  ? 

40.  What  are  the  factors  of  a  number  ? 

41.  Change  3  pecks  to  quarts. 

42.  How  many  square  inches  in  l/2  square  foot? 

43.  9x3  +  5-4-4X8=? 

(Continued  on  page  174.) 
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GEOGRAPHY— 5A 

{Continued  from  April,  1916.) 
Climate  of  North  America. 

The  climate  of  any  place  is  determined  by  latitude,  alti- 
tude and  distance  from  the  sea. 

The  northern  part  of  North  America  being  in  the  North 
Frigid  zone  is  very  cold.  The  southern  part  in  the  Torrid 
zone  is  very  hot.  The  central  part  lying  in  the  North  Tem- 
perate zone  is  moderate.  Almost  the  entire  western  slope 
is  mild,  due  to  the  warm  winds  blowing  off  the  Japan  Cur- 
rent. The  eastern  coast  has  much  rain  brought  by  the 
northeast  trades  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

On  account  of  the  variety  of  climate  the  products  of 
North  America  are  also  varied.  Everything  produced  from 
the  tropics  to  the  frigid  zone  grows  on  this  continent  of 
ours. 

Important  cities  of  North  America. 

New  York  City  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Chicago  is  in  the  northcentral  part  of  the  United  States 
on  Lake  Michigan. 

Philadelphia  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Delaware  River. 

Boston  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States 
on  Massachusetts  Bay. 

San  Francisco  is  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

St.  Louis  is  in  the  central  part  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Mississippi  River. 

Montreal  is  in  the  southern  part  of  Canada  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River. 

Quebec  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Canada  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River. 

Mexico  City  is  in  the  south-central  part  of  Mexico. 

Panama  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Panama  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Canada. 

Children  determine  latitude  and  longitude  for  them- 
selves. 

Canada  is  rectangular  in  shape  and  is  about  73l/2  times 
as  large  as  New  York  State. 

Surface  of  Canada. 
The  western  part  of  Canada  is  mountainous.    There  are 
three  important  mountain  ranges,  the  Rocky,  the  Cascade 
and  the  Alaskan  Mountains.     There  are  no  mountains  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Canada. 

Rivers. 

The  St.  Lawrence  is  noted  for  its  beauty  of  scenery.  It 
is  most  important  because  it  is  an  internal  waterway  con- 
necting the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  thereby 
promoting  trade  between  the  western  part  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  It  also  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  Mackenzie  River  and  the  Nelson  River  drain  the 
northern  part  of  Canada. 

The  Yukon  River  is  important  because  it  is  navigable 
for  almost  its  entire  length  and  is  a  waterway  from  the 
goldfields  of  Alaska  and  Canada  to  the  south. 


Cities  of  Canada. 

Ottawa  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Canada  on  the 
Ottawa  River.  Ottawa  is  the  capital  of  Canada;  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  are  here. 

Montreal,  the  largest  city  of  Canada,  is  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Canada  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  It  is 
an  important  commercial  city.  Steamships  sailing  for 
Europe  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  dock  here.  Goods  are 
sent  by  rail  from  all  parts  of  Canada. 

Quebec,  the  oldest  city,  is  in  the  southeastern  part  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Gib- 
raltar of  America  because  of  its  situation  on  a  high  bluff. 
It  is  walled  in.  An  important  battle  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war  was  fought  here. 

Toronto  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Canada  on  Lake 
Ontario.  This  is  an  important  lakeport.  Trade  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Climate  of  Canada. 
In  the  southern  part  Canada  has  temperate  weather. 
In  the  north  the  winters  are  long  and  cold,  with  short 
summers.  The  air  of  the  interior  of  Canada  is  dry,  so  the 
extreme  cold  does  not  cause  as  much  suffering  as  in  re- 
gions where  the  air  is  damp. 

Industries  of  Canada. 

There  are  great  forests  of  trees,  principally  evergreen. 
These  forests  are  in  the  central  part  of  the  country,  mak- 
ing lumbering  a  great  industry. 

Fishing,  especially  for  cod,  herring  and  mackerel  on  the 
coasts  and  for  salmon  in  the  rivers  of  the  interior.  Can- 
ning, drying  and  shipping  fish  form  an  important  industry. 

There  is  gold  and  coal  mining  among  the  mountains. 

Hunting  and  trapping  fur-bearing  animals  among  the 
great  forests. 

Between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
are  boundless  wheat  fields. 

Exports — fish,  wheat,  gold,  fur,  lumber. 

Imports — meat,  tobacco  and  all  kinds  of  manufactured 
goods. 

People. 

The  people  of  Canada  are  generally  well  educated  and 
prosperous.  Canada  is  an  English  possession,  but  many 
of  the  people  speak  French. 

England  appoints  a  governor-general  to  help  rule  the 
people,  but  they  elect  their  own  parliament  and  make  their 
own  laws. 

Mexico. 

Children  find  for  themselves  latitude  and  longitude. 

Mexico  is  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  south  of 
the  United  States  and  north  of  Central  America. 

Mexico  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  United  States,  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on 
the  south  by  Central  America,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  California. 

It  is  about  15  times  as  large  as  New  York  State  and  is 
triangular  in  shape. 

Industries. 
Lumbering — there  are  great  tropical  forests  of  valuable 
woods,    such    as    mahogany,    ebony    and    rosewood.      The 
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plants   of  these   forests   produce   vanilla,  licorice,   sarsapa- 
rilla  and  ginger. 

Agriculture — along  the  coast  are  groves  of  bananas 
and  plantations  of  coffee,  sugar  and  cotton. 

Mining — more  silver  is  mined  among  the  mountains  of 
Mexico  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Exports — silver,  gold,  tropical  fruits,  mahogany  and 
other  valuable  woods,  sugar,  coffee  and  tobacco. 

Imports — manufactured  articles. 

Central  America. 

Children  find  for  themselves  latitude  and  longitude. 

Central  America  is  on  the  continent  of  North  America, 
south  of  Mexico. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mexico,  on  the  east  by 
the  Carribean  Sea,  on  the  south  by  the  Panama  Canal  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  is  about  three  times  as  large  as  New  York  State,  with 
a  population  of  only  three  million,  less  than  the  population 
of  New  York  City. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Central  America  is  like  that 
of  Mexico,  but  is  warmer  because  the  country  lies  nearer 
the  equator. 

Mountains. — The  Rocky  Mountains  extend  into  Central 
America.    There  are  many  volcanic  peaks  among  them. 

Industries/ — Mining ;  gold  and  silver  are  found  in  the 
mountain  regions. 

Lumbering — there  are  great  tropical  forests  along  the 
coast. 

Agriculture — much  fruit  is  raised  in  Central  America, 
principally  bananas  and  all  other  tropical  fruits. 

Exports — bananas,  coffee,  indigo,  mahogany  and  rub- 
ber. The  last  three  articles  are  obtained  from  the  tropical 
forests. 

Imports — all  kinds  of  manufactured  articles. 

People. — Central  America  is  made  up  of  seven  inde- 
pendent countries.  Six  are  republics  each  with  its  own 
flag.     The  seventh  belongs  to  England. 

Most  of  the  people  are  Spanish.  They  are  not  indus- 
trious. TEST  QUESTIONS— 5A. 

What  shape  is  the  earth  ? 

What  is  the  sun?     What  does  the  sun  give  us? 

Name  the  tropics.  Name  the  polar  circles.  Name  the  circle 
that  is  midway  between  the  poles. 

Draw  a  diagram  of  the  earth.  Locate  upon  the  diagram 
the  poles,  the  polar  circles,  the  tropics,  the  equator. 

What  is  the  equator? 

What  is  the  axis? 

How  many  motions  has  the  earth?     Name  them. 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  daily  motion? 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  yearly  motion? 

What  causes  day  and  night? 

What  causes  the  seasons' 

Draw  a  diagram  to  illustrate  the  daily  motion. 

Where  are  the  sun's  rays  vertical  on  March  22nd?  On 
June  21st?    On  September  22nd?    On  December  21st? 

What  are  zones? 

Name  the  zones.    Locate  each. 

Name  a  country  in  each  zone. 

Xame  a  plant  and  an  animal  that   is  native  in  each  zone. 

In  which  zone  are  the  sun's  rays  always  vertical? 


What  are  meridians? 

What  is  longitude? 

Where  is  the  prime  meridian? 

What  is  the  greatest  longitude  a  place  can  have? 

Name  a  city  that  has  no  longitude. 

What  are  parallels  ? 

What  is  latitude? 

How  many  degrees  of  latitude  can  a  place  have?  Name  a 
city  that  has  no  latitude. 

Give  the  exact  latitude  and  longitude  of  New  York  City. 

In  which  hemisphere  is  North  America? 

In  what  zones  is  North  America?  What  important  circles 
cross  it? 

Describe  the  shape  of  North  America. 

Compare  the  eastern  with  the  western  coast  line. 

Name  three  oceans  that  border  on  North  America. 

Locate  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Name  three  physical  divisions  of  North  America. . 

Give  the  boundaries  of  the  Great  Central  Plain. 

What  highland  is  west  of  the  central  plain? 

What  is  a  peninsula? 

Locate  a  peninsula  in  the  eastern  part  of  North  America. 

Which  extends  further  south,  Florida  or  Lower  California? 

Which  peninsula  of  North  America  extends  further  west? 

What  waters  surround  Alaska? 

What  is  a  river  system? 

Name  two  important  river  systems  of  North  America. 

Which  is  the  most  important  system?  Name  three  of  its 
tributaries. 

Tnto  what  body  of  water  does  the  Mississippi  flow?  Name 
a  city  near  its  mouth. 

What  country  is  partly  drained  by  the  St.  Lawrence  River? 
Into  what  body  of  water  does  it  flow  ? 

Name  an  important  river  that  flows  through  Alaska. 

Name  the  most  important  river  in  New  York  State.  By 
whom  was  it  discovered?  Into  what  body  of  water  does  it 
flow?    Name  a  city  near  its  mouth. 

What  is  a  gulf  or  bay? 

Name  two  gulfs  that  indent  the  coast  of  North  America ; 
two  bays.    Locate  each. 

Name  a  gulf  that  indents  the  coast  of  Canada. 

Xame  two  countries  bordered  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

What  countries  border  on  Baffin  Bay? 

What  is  a  strait? 

Name  three  straits  that  touch  part  of  the  coast  of  North 
America. 

What  bodies  of  water  are  connected  by  Bering  Strait? 

What  strait  connects  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ~1 

What  body  of  water  separates  the  continents  of  Asia  and 
North  America? 

How   is  Florida  separated  from  Cuba? 

What  is  an  island? 

Xame  a  large  island  east  of  Canada.  What  waters  sur- 
round it  ? 

What  group  of  islands  lies  southeast  of  the  United  States? 

Name  the  largest  of  the  West  Indies  Islands.  How  is  it 
separated  from  Florida? 

Xante  three  important  countries  of  North  America. 

(Continued  on  page  173.) 
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GEOGRAPHY— 5B 

(Continued  from  April,  1916.) 

NEW  YORK  CITY.— New  York  City,  the  second  largest 
city  in  the  world,  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  It  is 
on  New  York  Bay  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River. 
It  has  a  population  of  almost  5,000,000  people. 

It  is  divided  into  five  boroughs :  Manhattan,  Bronx, 
Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Richmond. 

Bridges,  Tunnels,  Etc. — The  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn  are  joined  by  three  bridges :  Brooklyn,  Williams- 
burg, and  Manhattan.  Queens  and  Manhattan  are  connected 
by  the  Queensboro  Bridge. 

A  tunnel  under  the  East  River  connects  Brrooklyn  with 
Manhattan.  A  subway  uses  this  tunnel.  The  Hudson  tunnels 
under  the  Hudson  River,  connect  Manhattan  with  towns  in 
New  Jersey  and  take  the  trains  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
to  and  from  the  terminal  on  Thirty-third  street  and  Eighth 
avenue,  Manhattan. 

The  cars  that  use  the  tunnels  are  operated  by  electricity. 
The  bridges  have  accommodation  for  foot  travel,  wagons, 
trolleys,  and  elevated  railroad  cars.  Ferries  also  ply  between 
the  different  boroughs,  and  between  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
and  towns  in  New  Jersey. 

Industries. — The  leading  industries  of  New  York  City  are 
the  making  of  clothing,  the  printing  of  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers,  and  the  making  of  cigars,  etc. 

Parks. — Battery  Park  is  at  the  southern  end  of  Manhattan. 
Central  Park  extends  from  Fifty-ninth  to  1 10th  streets.  River- 
side Park  extends  along  the  Hudson  north  of  Seventy-second 
street  for  some  miles.  The  largest  parks  in  the  city  are  Van 
Cortlandt  and  Pelham  Bay,  both  in  the  Bronx.  Bronx  Park 
contains  Botanical  and  Zoological  Gardens.  Prospect  Park 
is  in  Brooklyn.  Part  of  the  park  was  the  scene  of  the  Battle 
of  Long  Island. 

Forest  Park  is  in  Queens.  Besides  these,  there  are  numer- 
ous small  parks,  and  some  public  playgrounds  in  all  boroughs. 

Museums. — The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  are  in  Central  Park. 
The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  near  Prospect 
Park.    These  are  open  free  to  the  public  five  days  a  week. 

Growth. — New  York  City  has  grown  to  its  present  size 
and  has  achieved  commercial  supremacy  because  of  its  loca- 
tion. Its  bay  and  harbor  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  give  it  easy 
access  to  the  ports  of  Europe.  By  means  of  the  Hudson  River 
and  the  Erie  Canal  it  connects  with  the  ports  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  System.  The  Hudson  and  Lake 
Champlain  form  a  direct  waterway  to  Canada. 

Ships  go  from  New  York  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
connected  by  rail  and  water  routes  with  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  with  the  other  countries  of  North  America.  The 
New  York  Central,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroads  are  the 
most    important    railroads    entering    the    city. 

Steamship  Routes.  Foreign — White  Star,  Red  Star,  North 
German  Lloyd,  Cunard,  Hamburg-American.  Domestic — Old 
Dominion  Line,  Fall  River  Line,  Albany  Day  and  Night  Line. 

Railroad  Routes.  New  York  Central;  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  ;  Pennsylvania. 

Special  attention  to  wholesale  houses,  height  of  buildings, 
manner  in  which  people  live,  Broadway,  elevated  roads,  sub- 
ways, parks  (Battery,  City  Hall),  important  buildings  (United 
States  Custom  House,  United  States  Post  Office,  City  Hall, 


Stock  Exchange,  Flatiron,  Singer,  Woolworth,  Newspaper 
Row). 

Noted  Churches.  St.  Paul's,  Trinity,  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, St.  John  the  Divine. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn.  Suspension  Bridges — Brooklyn, 
Williamsburgh,  Queensborough,  Manhattan. 

Places  of  Interest.  Prospect  Park,  Navy  Yard,  Greenwood 
Cemetery,  Coney  Island. 

Exports  and  Imports. — New  York  City  is  the  country's 
chief  port  of  entry  for  foreign  goods.  Exports  in  great  quan- 
tity pass  through  New  York  on  the  way  to  foreign  countries. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  New  York  State  and  New  York  City 
both  handle  vast  quantities  of  imports  and  exports  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  United  States.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  New  York  is  our  most  important  port. 

The  most  important  exports  made  or  raised  in  New  York 
State  are  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods,  and  dairy  products. 

The  imports  are  mostly  raw  materials  for  manufactured 
goods,  raw  sugar,  cotton,  hides,  chemicals. 

Harbor. — The  bay  is  divided  into  the  Upper  Bay  and  the 
Lower  Bay.  These  are  connected  by  a  short  strait  called  the 
Narrows.  The  Hudson  or  North  River  flows  into  the  Upper 
Bay,  west  of  Manhattan  Borough,  separating  it  from  the  state 
of  New  Jersey.  The  East  River  flows  into  the  bay  east  of 
Manhattan,  separating  it  from  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

Ellis  Island,  the  immigrant  station ;  Governor's  Island,  a 
military  station ;  and  Liberty  or  Bedloe's  Island,  are  in  the 
Upper  Bay.  Swinburne  or  Dix  Island,  in  the  Lower  Bay,  is 
a  quarantine  station. 

The  harbor  is  protected  by  forts.  The  principal  defenses 
are  at  Sandy  Hook,  a  cape  on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  opposite 
Coney  Island. 

Water  Supply. — New  York  City  gets  its  water  supply  from 
various  small  streams  and  lakes  outside  the  city.  Great  care 
is  taken  to  see  that  the  water  so  used  is  not  contaminated  in 
any  way.  The  water  is  gathered  into  reservoirs  from  which  it 
is  distributed  through  pipes.  There  are  over  a  thousand  miles 
of  pipes  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  This  water  comes 
through  an  aqueduct  from  Croton  River,  about  30  miles  north 
of  the  city. 

SUMMARY. — Some  important  states  in  each  group  and 
some  leading  products  of  each  state : 

North  Atlantic  States. 
Massachusetts :  Textiles,  leather  goods,  fish. 
New  York :  Clothing,  textiles,  dairy  products. 
New  Jersey :  Silk,  Pottery. 
Pennsylvania:  Coal,  petroleum,  iron  and  steel  products. 

South  Atlantic  States. 
Maryland :  Oysters,  farm  products. 
Virginia :  Tobacco. 
Georgia :  Lumber,  cotton. 
Florida :   Oranges,  vegetables. 

South  Central  States. 
Mississippi:  Cotton,  corn,  lumber. 
Louisiana:  Sugar,  rice,  cotton  seed  oil. 
Texas :  Cattle,  corn,  rice. 

North  Atlantic  States. 
Ohio :  Iron  and  steel  products. 
Illinois:  Corn,  coal. 
Minnesota:  Flour,  lumber. 
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Western  States. 

Colorado:  Gold,  lead. 

California:  Farm  products,  gold,  mercury. 

Washington :  Lumber,  fish. 

Some  products  and  some  cities  which  market  them : 

Fish :  Gloucester,  Mass. ;  Portland,  Ore. 

Flour:  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Meat:  Chicago,  111.;  Omaha,  Neb. 

Cotton :  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Galveston,  Tex. 

Lumber:  Chicago,  111.;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Coal  and  iron :  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Petroleum :  Cleveland,  O. 

Salt:  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Tobacco:  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rice :  Savannah,  Ga. 

Some  conditions  which   determine  the  location   of  cities : 

Harbors.— New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Boston,  Mass. ;  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Seattle,  Wash. 

Water  power. — Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mines. — Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Junction  of  navigable  rivers,  or  of  land  and  water  routes. 
—St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Railway  centers. — Chicago,  111. ;  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Baltimore,  Md.  In  some  cases  railways  center 
in  a  city  already  established  and  thriving  on  account  of  some 
physical  advantage  of  location.  New  York  City  is  an  example. 
In  other  cases,  particularly  in  the  West,  the  railway  com- 
panies have  formed  a  center  where  the  physical  advantages  or 
the  adjacent  areas  of  production  led  them  to  believe  a  large 
population  would  quickly  gather.  In  these  cases  the  city  grew 
up  around  the  railway  center. 

Seaports. — A  city  that  can  be  reached  by  ocean  going  ves- 
sels is  considered  a  seaport,  even  though  it  is  not  actually  upon 
the  coast.  Albany,  on  the  Hudson,  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
sea,  is  not  a  seaport  because  it  cannot  be  reached  by  large  ocean 
going  vessels.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  a  seaport  because,  al- 
though it  is  a  hundred  miles  from  the  ocean,  the  wide  estuary 
of  the  Delaware  affords  it  an  ample  harbor  and  a  direct  route 
to  and  from  the  ocean  for  the  largest  vessels. 

New  York  N.  Y. ;  Boston,  Mass. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  New 
Orleans,  La. ;  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Seattle,  Wash. 

Lake  ports.— Duluth,  Minn.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Chicago, 
111. :  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

River  ports. — St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Cincinnati, 
O. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NOTES   ON   GEOGRAPHY— 5B 

Critical  Study  of  Virginia. 

Location. — Virginia  is  the  central  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

Boundaries. — It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Potomac 
River ;  on  the  east  by  Chesapeake  Bay ;  on  the  south  by 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee ;  on  the  west  by  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia. 

Climate. — Virginia  is  neither  very  hot  nor  very  cold. 
The  rainfall  is  abundant. 

Area. — Virginia  is  nearly  the  area  of  New  York  State, 
but  having  only  one-fourth  of  the  population. 

Surface. — The    surface   lies   in    three    natural    divisions. 


The  eastern  section  is  part  of  the  Coastal  plain,  or  Tide- 
water region ;  the  central  part  is  in  the  Piedmont  belt,  and 
the  western  part  consists  of  mountains,  plateaus  and  fertile 
valleys. 

Mountains. — Blue  Ridge,  Allegheny,  Cumberland. 

Bay. — Chesapeake. 

Capes. — Charles,  Henry. 

Rivers. — Potomac,  James,  Rappahannock. 

Soil. — The  Tidewater  region  consists  of  level  plains, 
much  of  which  is  swamp  land  and  covered  with  forests  of 
cypress,  juniper  and  cedar.  The  soil  of  the  cosat  land  when 
drained  is  very  fertile. 

Forests. — Along  the  mountain  slopes. 

Minerals. — In  the  Coastal  plain,  marl  is  found  which  is  a 
valuable  fertilizer.  Marble,  granite  and  sandstone  are 
found  in  the  Piedmont  section ;  coal  and  iron  in  the  moun- 
tain region. 

Fish. — Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  rivers  are  famed  for 
fish,  oysters,  and  game.  The  canvasback  duck  and  the  ter- 
rapin, a  species  of  turtle,  are  products  of  this  region. 

Industry. — Agriculture;  tobacco,  largely  cultivated; 
corn,  wheat,  and  hay  also  cultivated. 

Map  drawing. — Location  of  capital,  Richmond. 

NOTES   ON  SOUTH   ATLANTIC   STATES 

Natural  Resources  of  the  South  Atlantic  States:  (1) 
Soil — good  for  the  raising  of  tobacco  in  Virginia.  Climate 
good  in  these  states.  Sandy  soil  along  the  coast.  (2)  For- 
ests— the  yellow  or  Georgia  pine  along  the  coastal  plains 
of  Georgia ;  oak  and  maple  trees,  found  among  the  Georg- 
ian mountains.  (3)  Fishing — carried  on  in  Chesapeake  Bay ; 
oysters.     (4)  Mines — Georgia. 

Industries  or  Occupations:  (1)  Agriculture — Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina.  (2)  Lumbering — pine  on  coast- 
al plains;  oak  among  mountains  of  Georgia.  (3)  Fishing. 
(4)  Mining — building  stones,  granite,  marble  ;  a  little  gold ; 
precious  stones,  sapphires  and  diamonds.  (5)  Manufactur- 
ing— Macon,  Atlanta.  (6)  Commerce — Charleston,  Sa- 
vannah. Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  people 
of  the  South  Atlantic  States. 

Products. 

Vegetable — tobacco,  Virginia;  cotton;  sweet  potatoes, 
North  Carolina ;  rice,  South  Carolina ;  yellow  pine  and  oak, 
Georgia ;  semi-tropical  fruits,  Florida. 

Animal — oysters.     Baltimore  is  an  oyster  market. 

Mineral — little  gold,  precious  stones,  building  stones. 

Manufactured  products — doors,  blinds,  furniture,  tar, 
turpentine,  resin. 

Commerce. — Commerce  of  the  South  Atlantic  States  is 
carried  on  by  sea  mostly.  The  harbors  are  not  favorable  to 
the  entrance  of  large  ocean  vessels,  so  trade  with  foreign 
countries  is  limited. 

Note. — From  the  sap  of  the  pine  tree,  turpentine  and 

resin  are  obtained,  and  the  wood  when  heated  in  ovens 

yields  tar.     When  tar  is  thickened  by  boiling  it  is  called 

pitch.    Tar  is  used  in  coating  the  rigging  of  sailing  vessels- 

(Continued  on  page  170.) 
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ENGLISH— 6A 

Thirteenth  Week. 
I.     Answer  to  Advertisement. 
Wanted — An  errand  boy  in  a  lawyer's  office.     Apply  by 
letter,  stating  age,  progress  in  school,  etc.     Wm.  A.  Choate, 
593  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

II.     Description — City  Government 

The  government  of  most  cities  is  divided  into  three  distinct 
departments,  namely,  the  legislative,  the  judicial,  and  the  exe- 
cutive. In  this  respect  city  government  resembles  the  national 
government. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  municipal  body,  gen- 
erally called  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  which  makes  city  or- 
dinances. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  city  judges,  who  try  only 
minor  cases. 

The  chief  executive  of  a  municipality  is  the  mayor,  whose 
most  important  duty  is  to  see  that  all  the  laws  and  city  or- 
dinances are  obeyed. 

Oral  reading.     Oral  outlining.     Oral  reproduction. 

Pupils  write  composition  on  "The  National  Government." 

1.  Federal  government. 

2.  Legislative  body :  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

3.  Judicial :     Chief  Justice  ;  eight  associates. 

4.  Executive :     President  and  Cabinet. 

Fourteenth  Week. 

I.  Letter. 

Write  as  if  to  the  Oliver  Ditson  Company,  459  Wash- 
ington street,  Boston,  asking  them  to  send  to  you  by  mail 
a  piece  of  music  called  Schumann's  "Happy  Farmer,"  ar- 
langed  for  the  piano.  Suppose  it  to  cost  fifty  cents,  for 
which  you  inclose  a  money  order. 

II.  A  Swimming  Lesson. 

As  soon  as  you  were  undressed  and  ready — and  this 
meant  in  about  one  minute — you  took  your  turn  to  be 
taught.  A  belt  was  put  around  you  under  your  arms ;  to 
this  belt  a  rope  was  attached,  and  you  were  told  to  jump 
in.  You  jumped  in  and  went  down  as  far  as  gravity  chose 
to  take  you,  and  were  then  pulled  up  by  the  rope.  The 
lope  was  then  attached  to  the  end  of  a  long  belt,  and  you 
were  swung  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  Then  be- 
gan the  instruction. 

"O-n-e, — two,  three" ;  the  last  two  words  spoken  with 
great  rapidity — "one"  spoken  very  slowly.  This  meant 
that  the  knees  and  feet  were  drawn  up  very  slowly,  but 
were  to  be  dashed  out  very  quickly,  and  then  the  heels 
brought  together  as  quickly. 

Boys  who  were  well  built  for  it,  and  who  were  quick, 
learned  to  swim  in  two  or  three  lessons.  Slender  boys  and 
little  boys  who  had  not  much  muscular  force — and  such 
was  I — were  a  whole  summer  before  they  could  be  trusted 
without  the  rope. 

E.  E.  Hale. 

A  New  England  Boyhood. 
Oral  reading  and  reproduction. 

Pupils  relate  their  experiences  in  some  lesson  they  have 
enjoyed  learning. 


Write  composition  following  outline. 

1.  Preparation. 

2.  Instructions. 

3.  Result  of  Instructions. 

Fifteenth  Week. 

I.  Letter. 

Write  a  letter  to  your  district  superintendent,  inviting 
him  or  her  to  attend  the  public  exercises  at  your  school  on 
Memorial  Day.  Tell  him  what  the  program  is  to  be,  and 
why  you  would  like  him  to  attend  if  possible. 

II.  Paraphrase  some  poem  learned  during  the  term — 
Nobility,  Sheridan's  Ride,  etc. 

Sixteenth  Week. 

I.  Letter. 

"Our  Dumb  Animals"  is  a  paper  published  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  Write  a  letter  to  the  editor  telling  about 
your  pets  and  how  you  treat  them.  Also,  tell  him  of  any 
persons  whom  you  have  seen  showing  special  kindness  to 
dumb  animals — cat,  dog,  bird,  horse,  etc.  Write  full  ad- 
dress for  envelope. 

II.  Composition — The  Rescue. 

Running  as  I  never  ran  before,  I  followed,  reached  the 
bank  where  there  was  an  eddy  in  the  stream,  sprang  in  up 
to  my  waist,  and  dragged  them  to  solid  ground.  Merton 
and  Winnie  stood  near  with  white  faces. 

Bobsey  was  unconscious,  and  I  was  soon  able  to  restore 
him  so  that  he  could  stand  on  his  feet  and  cry,  "I — I — w — 
won't  d — do  so  any — any  more." 

Junior,  meanwhile,  had  seated  himself  upon  a  rock, 
emptied  the  water  out  of  his  shoes,  and  was  tying  them  on 
again,  at  the  same  time  striving  with  all  his  might  to  main- 
tain a  stolid  composure  under  Winnie's  embraces  and  Mer- 
ton's  handshakings.  But  when,  having  assured  myself  of 
Bobsey's  safety,  I  rushed  forward  and  embraced  Junior, 
his  lips  began  to  quiver,  and  two  great  tears  mingled  with 
the  water  that  was  dripping  from  his  hair.  Suddenly  he 
broke  away,  and  ran  toward  his  home  as  if  he  had  been 
caught  in  some  mischief  and  the  constable  were  after  him. 

Tell  of  a  more  or  less  thrilling  rescue  you  have  made 
or  seen. 

Write  an  account  of  the  same  incident.  Try  to  be  sug- 
gestive, to  tell  of  acts  that  hint  at  feelings  or  character. 

Tell  of  a  boy  or  girl  who  exercised  self-control  when 
under  some  especially  strong  feeling — when  hurt,  when 
embarrassed,  when  nervous,  when  delighted,  when  fright- 
ened. Be  sure  to  include  all  the  suggestive  details  which 
made  you  know  his  feeling  and  which  showed  how  he  was 
trying  to  conceal  it. 

Seventeenth  Week. 

I.  Letter  of  congratulation — birthday,  promotion,  etc. 

Model — Helen  Keller's  letter  to  John  G.  Whittier  on  his 
eighty-third  birthday. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  17,  1890. 
Dear,  kind  Poet: 

This  is  your  birthday :  that  was  the  first  thought  which 
came  into  my  mind  when  I  awoke  this  morning,  and  it 
made  me  glad  to  think  I  could  write  you  a  letter  and  tell 
you  how  much  your  little  blind  friends  love  their  sweet 
poet  and  his  birthday. 
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This  evening  they  are  going  to  entertain  their  friends 
with  readings  from  your  poems  and  with  music.  I  hope  the 
swift-winged  messenger  of  love  will  be  here  to  carry  some 
of  the  sweet  melody  to  you  in  your  little  study  by  the 
Merrimac. 

If  I  were  with  you  today  I  would  give  you  eight-three 
kisses,  one  for  each  year  you  have  lived.  Eighty-three 
years  seems  very  long  to  me.     Does  it  seem  long  to  you? 

I  hope  the  new  year  will  be  full  of  brightness  and  joy 
for  you  and  everyone. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Helen  Keller. 

Letter  read  over  and  lesson  learned  from  it. 

State  what  you  would  write  to  a  friend  congratulating 
him  on  some  success  he  has  achieved.     Outline: 

1.  Occasion  for  congratulation. 

2.  How  the  congratulated  one  is  admired. 

3.  What  feelings  are  aroused  in  the  writer. 

4.  Good  wishes  for  the  future. 

II.  Description  of  "My  Schoolhouse." 

Tell  all  you  can  about  your  schoolhouse.  Some  of  the 
things  you  would  speak  of  are  the  following: 

Where  it  is  ;  what  its  surroundings  are  ;  size  of  grounds ; 
when  built ;  of  what  materials ;  size ;  height ;  roof ;  en- 
trances ;  number  of  rooms  and  halls  ;  kind  of  wood  used  in 
finishing ;  how  heated,  ventilated,  ornamented  ;  how  it  could 
be  improved. 

Eighteenth  Week. 

I.  Letter.  Write  a  letter  for  your  mother  to  a  mer- 
chant in  some  city,  asking  him  to  send  her  several  yards  of 
cloth.  You  may  speak  of  inclosing  a  sample,  and  tell  how 
the  cloth  is  to  be  sent,  and  how  it  is  to  be  paid  for.  Sign 
your  initials  under  your  mother's  name. 

II.  Description  of  a  picture — Breaking  Home  Ties,  by 
Thomas  Hovenden. 

Which  figures  are  most  prominent  in  this  picture? 
Who  is  the  woman?  Who  is  the  boy?  What  does  the 
title  mean? 

Why  has  the  woman  her  hands  on  the  boy's  shoulders? 
Where  is  she  looking?  Why?  Why  so  intently?  What 
are  her  feelings?  Is  she  speaking?  What  do  you  think  is 
going  on  in  her  mind? 

Follow  up  with  such  questions  as  these.  Then  have 
pupils  describe  picture  orally  and  then  write  after  forming 
outline. 

Nineteenth  Week. 

I.  Write  such  a  letter  home  as  you  think  the  boy  who 
was  "Breaking  Home  Ties"  in  your  lasl  week's  composi- 
tion would  write  after  being  away  two  weeks  or  so. 

II.  An  autobiography — suggestions — a  dog,  a  cent,  a 
needle,  a  pin,  a  horse  (read  parts  of  Black  Beauty),  etc. 

Twentieth  Week. 

I.  Litter  about  closing  of  school  and  plans  for  vaca- 
tion. 

II.  Review. 

TEST    QUESTIONS— 6A 

I. 

1.  What   arc   nouns,   verbs   and   adjectives   called? 

2.  What   parts   of  speech   have   you   learned? 

3.  What   is   a   noun? 


4.  What  part  of  speech  is  girl?  and  why?  desk?  home? 

5.  Name  ten  nouns  and  tell  why  they  are  nouns? 

6.  We  have  written  the  plurals  of  what  parts  of  speech? 

7.  What  is  the  general  rule   for  writing  the  plurals  of  nouns? 

8.  What  are  the  plurals  of  the  following  nouns :    Fox,  ox,  toy, 
baby,  daisy,  valley,  chalk,  sheep,  child,  leaf? 

9.  Tell   how  the  plural  was  formed  in   each  case. 

10.  What    then   is   the    rule    for   writing   the   plural   of   leaf?    Of 
daisy?     Of   valley? 

11.  What  is  a  verb? 

12.  Name  ten   verbs  and   tell   why  they   are  verbs. 

13.  Columbus    discovered    America.      What    is    the    verb    in    this 
sentence,  and  why  ? 

14.  How  many  principal  parts  has  this  verb? 

15.  Name  them. 

16.  Place  them  in  sentences. 

17.  How  many  principal  parts  has  every  verb? 

18.  Name  ten  verbs  and  give  the  principal  parts  of  each. 

19.  We  have  written  the  principal  parts  of  what  part  of  speech? 

20.  What  two  verbs  mean  to  rest'/ 

21.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  each. 

22.  What  two  verbs  mean  to  place? 

23.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  each. 

24.  Fill   in  the   following  blanks  with   the  correct  form  of  lie  or 

lay:  The  cows  in  the  meadows  are down.  this  book 

on  the  desk.    The  tired  woman  has  down  to  rest.     The  squir- 
rels have  away  their  nuts.     Last  night  I  awake  for 


hours.     The  snow 


on  the  ground  all  around. 


25.     Supply  the  correct   form  of  sit  or  Set   in  the  following   sen- 
tences:       in  this  chair.    The  child  is  the  plants  outside. 

The  girl  still  all  day.     The  baby  has  the  doll  in  its 


bed.     The  man  is 


near  the  window. 


II. 


1.  What  is  a  sentence  ? 

2.  (a)   What  is  a  declarative  sentence?     (b)  Give  one. 

3.  (a)   What   is  an   interrogative  sentence?      (b)   Give  one. 

4.  (a)  What  is  an  imperative  sentence?  (b)  What  is  an  ex- 
clamatory sentence? 

5.  Tell  which  kind  each  of  the  following  sentences  is:  (a)  See  the 
beautiful  red  rose!  (b)  How  many  books  have  you?  (c)  Put  your 
books  into  your  desks,     (d)    Ponce  de  Leon  discovered  Florida  in  1513 

6.  What  is  the  subject  of  a  sentence? 

7.  What  is  the  predicate  of  a  sentence  ? 

8.  Underline  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  following  sentences: 
(a)  Columbus  discovered  America  in  1492.  (b)  Many  boys  and  girls 
like  to  study  history. 

9.  Name  the  parts  of  a  letter. 

10.  Write  two  solutions  and  three  endings   for  letters. 

11.  Give  the  parts  of  the  verbs:  Lie  and  lay. 

12.  Give  the  parts  of  the  verbs:  Sit  and  set. 

13.  Fill  in  the  blanks  with  parts  of  lie  and  lay:     (a)   Yesterday  I 

down  at  six  o'clock,     (h)   He  has  the  book  on  the  shelf. 

(c)  the  pencil  down,     (d)   She  has  there  an  hour. 

14.  Fill   in   the  blanks   with   parts  of  the  verbs  sit  and  set:     (a) 

Will  you  beside  me?     (b)   Who      the  dishes  on  the  table? 

(c)  The  cat  is  by  the  fire. 

15.  Fill  in  the  blanks  with  in  or  into:  (a)  Miss  Brown  came 
our  room,     (b)  The  books  are  the  closet,     (c)   Who  sits 

that  seat?     (d)   Put  the  pens the  drawer. 


16.     Fill  in  the  blanks  with  the  correct   form  of  sit  or  set:  

in  this  chair.     The  girl  is  —       the  plants  on  the  steps.     The  hen  is 

down.     The  woman 


is 


on  her  eggs.     The  children  have 
—  the  chairs  in   order. 


17.  Fill   the   blanks   in   the    following    sentences   with   the  correct 

form  of  lie  or  lay:   The  cows  in  the  meadow  are down.  

this  book  on  the  desk.     This  morning  the  child  down  for  an 

hour.     We  have  asleep  through  the  night.     The  girl  has  

the  dishes  on  the  table. 

18.  Name  the  four  kinds  of  sentences  already  studied. 

19.  Define  each  kind. 

20.  Give  an  example  of  each  kind. 
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GRAMMAR— 6B 

I. 

A.  The  sentence. 

What  is  it  and  definition? 

Purposes  for  which  sentences  are  used. 

Rule  for  capital. 

B.  The  phrase — difference  between  phrase  and  sentence. 
Exercises  to  distinguish  the  difference  between  phrase 

and  sentence. 

Which  of  the  following  are  sentences  ? 

1.  Fire  burns.  12.  Why  did  you  fail? 

2.  Full  of  apples.  13.  In  the  running  water. 

3.  On  the  floor.  14.  The  rose  is  red. 

4.  Take  the  book.  15.  Helping  his  mother. 

5.  Is  he  well?  16.  Sugar  is  sweet. 

6.  Bitten  by  a  dog.  17.  Go  home  at  once. 

7.  Eating  a  red  apple.  18.  At  my  home  by  the  sea. 

8.  In  the  rain.  19.  During  the  storm. 

9.  The  earth  is  round.  20.  Dare  to  be  true. 

10.  May  I  go  with  you?         21.  Writing  a  letter. 

11.  On  a  square  piece  of         22.  When  did  you  come? 
velvet. 

Exercises  introducing  groups  of  words  into  sentences, 
e.  g.: 

At  the  seashore. 

In  the  mountains. 

On  the  Great  Lakes. 

At  work. 

As  soon  as  possible. 

C.  Kinds  of  sentences — according  to  use. 

1.  Declarative. 

2.  Interrogative. 

3.  Imperative. 

The  exclamatory  sentence  should  be  treated  as  an  em- 
phatic form  of  the  other  three. 

Rules  of  punctuation  for  each  kind  of  sentence. 
Exercises  distinguishing  different  kinds  of  sentences. 
Definition  of  each  kind  of  sentences. 

II. 

A.  Parts  of  a  sentence.     Subject,  predicate.     Definition 
of  each. 

Exercises  supplying  suitable   subjects   for   given  predi- 
cate. 

Exercises  pointing  out  subject  and  predicate. 

B.  Do  not  neglect  sentences  in  which  the  words  making 
up  the  predicate  stand  before  the  subject,  e.  g. : 

1.  Down  came  the  storm. 

2.  Into  the  jaws  of  death  rode  the  six  hundred. 

3.  Down  in  a  green  and  shady  bed 
A  modest  violet  grew. 

4.  Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree  the  village  smithy 
stands. 

C.  Exercises    supplying    suitable    predicates    to    given 
subjects. 

D.  Changing  inverted  subjects,  so  that  they  stand  com- 
pletely before  their  predicates,  e.  g. : 

Many  things  Nokomis  taught  him 
Of  the  stars  that  shine  in  heaven. 


111. 

A.  Analysis  and  synthesis. 
Definition  deductively  developed. 

B.  Form  sentences  by  joining  list  of  given  subjects  with 
suitable  predicate  given  in  a  list. 

C.  Analysis  of  sentences. 

D.  Subject  word  and  predicate  verb. 

(a)  Pointing  out  subject  word  and  predicate  verb  first 
in  very  simple  sentences,  telling  what  things  do,  e.  g. : 

Birds  sing  sweetly. 

Birds   sing  best  in   the  open  air. 

(b)  Then  follow  to  sentences  where  the  verb  consists 
of  more  than  one  word,  e.  g. : 

The  mouse  has  been  caught  by  the  cat. 

(c)  Pointing  out  subject  word  and  verb  in  sentences  that 
tell  what  is  done  to  things. 

IV. 

Systematic  review  of  first  three  weeks'  work. 

A.  Complements. 

Sentences  in  which  the  verb  expresses  action  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  anything  but  the  person  or  things  de- 
noted by  the  subject,  e.  g. : 

The  bird  flies. 

The  man  runs. 

The  child  laughs. 

Show  that  in  sentences  where  the  verb  expresses  action 
that  is  received  by  some  person  or  thing,  the  sense  is  in- 
complete unless  this  person  or  thing  is  mentioned,  e.  g. : 

The  cat  caught . 

Fred  hit . 

The  verb  in  each  of  these  sentences  requires  a  word  to 
make  its  sense  complete.  The  required  word  is  called  a 
complement. 

The  cat  caught  a  mouse. 

John  hit  the  unndow. 

This  kind  of  complement  is  called  the  object  of  the  verb. 
The  verb's  action  passes  from  the  subject  to  the  object. 

B.  Exercises  placing  objects  after  given  verbs,  thus 
completing  the  sentence. 

C.  Exercises  pointing  out  verbs  in  paragraphs  and  tell- 
ing whether  or  not  the  verb  is  followed  by  a  complement. 

D.  Complement  after  a  verb  expressing  state  of  being, 
as : 

Apples  are  . 

The  earth  is . 

Do  not  give  the  name  that  is  given  to  this  particular 
kind  of  complement.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  stage  of 
the  work. 

Have  many  drill  exercises  on  pointing  out  verbs  and 
their  complements,  telling  which  are  objects  and  which 
are  not. 

V. 

A.  The  noun — part  of  speech. 

(a)  Definition  developed. 

(b)  Writing  exercises  on  name^  of  things  of  all  kinds. 

(c)  Sentences  written  in  which  nouns  are  selected  from 
lists. 

(d)  Exercises  filling  blanks  with  nouns. 

B.  The  verb. 

(a)  Definition  developed. 
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(b)  Different  things  a  verb  is  used  to  express. 

1.  What  things  do. 

2.  What  is  done  to  things  (always  consist  of  more  than 
one  word). 

3.  Mere  state  of  being. 

C.  Use  list  of  given  verbs  so  as  to  form  a  statement, 
question,  or  command,  by  joining  to  a  noun. 

(  1 )  Sentences  given  in  which  noun  is  underscored  and 
verb  underscored  twice. 

(2)  Point  out  subject  and  predicate  in  sentences.  Tell 
of  words  (previously  underlined)  whether  it  is  a  noun  or 
a  verb. 

VI. 

A.  The  pronoun. 

(a)  Definition  developed. 

(b)  Antecedent  of  pronoun. 

(c)  Sentences  given  in  which  the  noun  is  used  where  a 
pronoun  might  be  used,  and  pupils  use  suitable  pronoun  in- 
stead, e.  g. : 

My  teacher  told  my  teacher's  pupils  to  do  the  pupils' 
lessons. 

(d)  Exercises  with  sentences  given  containing  pro- 
nouns.    Children  mention  pronouns  and  their  antecedents. 

(e)  Analysis  of  sentences,  and  pointing  out  nouns, 
verbs  and  pronouns. 

B.  The  adjectiTe. 

(a)  Definition  developed. 

(b)  Supplying  in  an  exercise  two  or  more  suitable  ad- 
jectives for  nouns  given  in  list. 

(c)  Supplying  adjectives  in  blanks. 

(d)  Pointing  out  adjectives  in  sentences,  and  telling  to 
what  noun  each  belongs. 

(e)  Analysis  of  sentences  and  telling  whether  under- 
lined words  are  nouns,  verbs  or  adjectives. 

COMPOSITION—  6B 
Objects. — The  Colgate  Clock. 

The  Colgate  clock  is  a  very  large  timepiece.  .Many  people 
say  it  is  the  largest  clock  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  a  large 
octagonal  dial  suspended  in  mid-air.  On  the  dial  are  fastened 
twelve  Roman  numbers  representing  the  twelve  hours.  The 
minute  and  hour  hands  are  very  large.  There  is  no  second 
hand. 

This  wonderful  clock  is  operated  by  invisible  machinery. 
It  can  be  seen  from  a  distance  of  several  miles. 

The  Colgate  clock  derives  its  name  from  its  owners,  The 
Colgate  Company,  of  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


Letter  of  Condolence. 

500  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  Nov.  29,  1910. 
Dear  Grace, 

I  have  just  heard  of  your  great  loss.     My  heart  is  over- 
flowing with  grief  and  it  is  useless  for  me  to  try  and  express 
my  profound  sympathy  for  you  in  your  deep  affliction.   Words 
of  comfort  fail  me,  but  thoughts  are  always  with  you. 
With  the  deepest  love  and  sympathy,  I  remain, 

Your  affectionate  friend. 

Julia. 


408  Graham  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  3,  1910. 
Dear  Cecilia, 

November  fifth  is  your  birthday,  is  it  not?    May  it  be  a  day 
of  joy  and  happiness.    May  each  day  of  your  future  be  happier 
than  those  of  the  past.    These  are  the  sincere  wishes  of 
Your  loving  friend, 

Esther  Nearing. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  write  original  letters  of 
congratulation. 

Description  of  a  Picture. 

Pupils  can  describe  any  picture  in  the  class  room.  Individ- 
ual pictures  can  be  distributed  to  the  pupils — they  can  be 
mounted  on  pupils'  papers. 

Example  1.     The  Song  of  the  Lark. 

This  is  one  of  the  well-known  pictures  painted  by  Jules 
Adolphe  Breton,  a  French  artist.    He  was  born  in  1827. 

It  shows  a  peasant  girl  about  to  begin  her  busy  day  in  the 
fields.  She  has  come  with  her  sickle  in  her  hands.  At  the  edge 
of  the  field  stands  a  hamlet.  Behind  this  the  rising  sun  can  be 
seen. 

The  girl  looks  strong  and  hearty.  Her  gaze  is  directed  far 
above  into  the  sky.  She  is  evidently  admiring  the  lark  in 
the  distance.  The  bird  seems  to  be  greeting  the  morning  sun 
with  a  song.  The  pleased  expression  on  the  girl's  face,  and 
her  parted  lips  tell  us  that  she  is  enjoying  the  bird's  music. 
We  can  also  see  that  she  likes  outdoor  life. 

Exercise.  Describe  this  picture  in  your  own  words,  after 
you  have  seen  it. 

The  telling  of  the  story  suggested  by  tbe  picture  should 
include : 

1.  Title  of  picture  and  name  of  artist. 

2.  Story  of  picture. 

3.  Pupil's  interpretation. 

Parks. 

The  city  provides  pleasure-grounds  and  recreation  places 
for  its  citizens.  Large  and  small  tracts  of  land  have  been  set 
aside  for  parks.  There  are  several  large  parks  and  many 
small  ones  in  New  York  City.  Among  the  large  ones  are: 
Central  Park  in  Manhattan  Borough,  Bronx,  Van  Cortlandt 
and  Pelham  Bay  parks  in  Bronx ;  Prospect  Park  in  Brooklyn, 
and  Forest  Park  in  Queens.  Some  of  the  smaller  parks  are 
located  in  the  center  of  the  population.  These  are  helpful  to 
mothers  with  little  children  who  live  in  tenements  and  to  men 
who  have  worked  hard  all  day  in  factories. 

All  the  citizens  who  use  the  parks,  playgrounds,  gymna- 
siums and  bathhouses  and  enjoy  their  privileges,  should  show 
their  appreciation  by  doing  all  they  can  to  prevent  any  mutila- 
tion of  these  places.  While  in  the  parks  they  must  not  injure 
the  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  posts,  railings,  chains,  lamps,  lamp- 
posts, benches,  tree  guards,  buildings,  or  other  property.  Signs 
warning  people  to  keep  off  the  grass  must  be  heeded.  Papers 
and  refuse  of  any  kind  should  not  be  thrown  or  left  on  the 
lawns  or  walks  of  the  parks  but  should  be  placed  in  cans  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose. 

In  playgrounds  and  gymnasiums,  where  apparatus  is  pro- 
vided, great  care  should  be  taken  of  it.  This  is  public  property 
and  does  not  belong  to  one  person  any  more  than  to  another. 
One  person  must  not  want  to  use  the  swings  and  other  toys  to 
the  exclusion  of  everyone  else.  Public  buildings  should  not 
be  marked  or  defaced  in  any  way. 
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MILES    STANDISH— 7A 

Answers.    (Lines  725-781.) 

XLVI. —  (1)  The  march  of  Miles  Standish  against  the  In- 
dians. (2)  She  had  treated  him  with  scorn  and  had  laughed 
at  him.  (3)  That  John  Alden  had  betrayed  him.  (4)  He  re- 
solved to  put  it  out  of  his  mind  and  devote  his  time  to  war- 
fare. (5)  A  three  days'  march.  (6)  The  women  at  work  by 
the  tents,  and  the  Indian  warriors  seated  about  the  fire,  smok- 
ing and  talking.  (7)  Two  Indians:  Pecksnot  and  Watta- 
wamat.  (8)  They  were  very  tall  men,  brothers;  they  wore 
their  knives  in  scabbards  about  their  necks.  (9)  They  wel- 
comed Standish  in  English  which  they  had  learned  from  the 
traders.  (10)  They  begged  for  blankets  and  knives,  but 
mostly  for  muskets  and  powder.  (11)  Wattawamat,  saying 
he  was  not  afraid  of  the  fiery  eyes  of  the  captain,  and 
brandishing  his  knife  in  front  of  him. 

XLVIL- — (1)  Smell  of  powder;  (2)  thought  of  his  trou- 
ble; (3)  mocked,  insulted;  (4)  worried;  (5)  groups  of  stars; 
(6)  large  of  stature;  (7)  covering  made  of  wampum  for  their 
knives;  (8)  trade  and  talk;  (9)  skins  of  animals;  (10)  talk- 
ing, making  terms;  (11)  one  who  explains;  (12)  behavior; 
(13)   sharpening;  (14)  evil  meaning. 

XLVIII. — 1.  (a)  "edge":  objective  case,  object  of  "on"; 
(b)  "meadow":  objective  case,  object  of  "of";  (c)  "sea": 
objective  case,  object  of  "between";  (d)  "forest":  objective 
case,  object  of  "between";  (e)  "women":  nominative  case, 
subject  of  ("were");  (f)  "work":  objective  case,  object  of 
"at";  (g)  "  tents":  objective  case,  object  of  "by";  (h)  "war- 
riors" :  nominative  case,  subject  of  "were  seated."  2.  Refers 
to  famous  giants  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  3.  "Easy"  relates 
to  victories.  4.  "Who  was  used  to  success" :  adjective  clause, 
relates  to  "he."  5.  "by  a  woman" :  an  adverbial  phrase,  relates 
to  "flouted,  rejected  and  laughed  to  scorn."  6.  Written,  "The 
Two  Indians." 

Questions.    (Lines  782-824.) 
XLIX. — 1.    How   did   Pecksnot   taunt   Standish   about   his 
size?    2.  What  had  Standish  been  watching?    3.  How  did  he 
treat  them  at  first  ?  4.  What  revenge  did  he  take  for  the  insult  ? 

5.  (Lines  800-801)  Explain  the  simile.  6.  What  did  the  In- 
dians do?  7.  Who  had  been  killed  by  the  white  men?  8. 
What  tribute  did  Hobomok  pay  to  Miles  Standish?  9.  How 
was  the  news  sent  to  Plymouth  ?  10.  For  what  was  Priscilla 
thankful  ? 

L. — Explain  meaning:  (1)  Self- vaunting ;  (2)  feigning; 
(3)  ambush;  (4)  chronicles;  (5)  fiendlike  fierceness;  (6) 
flurry  of  snow;  (7)  feathery  arrows;  (8)  swamp;  (9) 
sachem;  (10)  unswerving;  (11)  clutching;  (12)  greensward; 
(13)   river;   (14)   reeling  backward. 

LI. —  (Lines  801-802)  1.  Name  the  nouns,  case,  syntax  of 
each.  2.  Find  two  adjectives,  relation  of  each.  3.  Select  three 
adjective  phrases,  relation  of  each.  4.  Find  three  adverbs, 
relation  of  each.     5.   Find  the  verb   "give" ;   principal   parts. 

6.  Write  a  paragraph,  "The  Fight." 

Answers.    (Lines  782-824.) 
XLIX. — (1)  He  called  him  a  little  man,  and  said  he  had 
better  go  back  and  work  with  the  women.     (2)  The  Indians, 
creeping  about,  pretending  to  be  looking  for  game,  but  draw- 
ing closer  and  closer  to  the  white  man.     (3)  He  watched  them 


closely,  but  treated  them  with  kindness.  (4;  He  leaped  sud- 
denly on  the  Indian  Pecksnot  and  with  the  Indian's  own  knife 
he  killed  him.  (5)  The  flight  of  the  arrows  from  the  Indians 
is  compared  to  a  flurry  of  snow.  (6)  They  became  fright- 
ened and  fled  to  the  shelter  of  forest  and  swamp.  (7)  Watta- 
wamat had  been  killed  by  a  shot  from  the  white  men.  (8) 
That  although  the  Indians  had  mocked  at  Standish  about  his 
size,  he  was  big  enough  to  lay  their  warrior  at  his  feet.  (9) 
A  messenger  was  sent  with  the  news  of  the  victory,  with  the 
head  of  Wattawamat,  which  was  to  be  placed  on  the  roof  of 
the  fort.  (10)  She  felt  thankful  she  had  not  married  Miles 
Standish. 

L.— (1)  Self-boasting;  (2)  pretending;  (3)  an  attack 
from  a  concealed  place;  (4)  historical  records;  (5)  wicked 
and  cruel;  (6)  light  snowfall;  (7)  arrows  tipped  with  feath- 
ers; (8)  marshy  land;  (9)  chief  of  a  tribe;  (10)  in  a  straight 
line;  (11)  to  grip  with  the  fingers;  (12)  grass;  (13)  split; 
(14)   to  stagger  backward. 

LI.— 1.  (a)  "flurry":  objective  case,  object  of  ("unto") 
after  "like";  (b)  "snow"  :  objective  case,  object  of  "of" ;  (c) 
"wind":  objective  case,  object  of  "on";  (d)  "December":  ob- 
jective case,  object  of  "of";  (e)  "flight":  nominative  case, 
subject  of  "came";  (f)  "arrows":  objective  case,  object  of 
"of."  2.  (a)  "whistling"  modifies  "wind";  (b)  "feathery" 
modifies  "arrows."  3.  (a)  "of  feathery  arrows"  relates  to 
"flight";  (b)  "of  snow"  relates  to  "flurry";  (c)  "of  Decem- 
ber" relates  to  "mind."  4.  "swift,  sudden,  keen"  relate  to 
"came."  5.  "came";  come,  came,  come.  6.  Written,  "The 
Story  of  the  Fight." 

Questions.    (Lines  825-864.) 

LIL— (1)  Of  what  does  this  chapter  treat?  (2)  Who 
came  to  Plymouth  in  the  autumn?  (3)  What  was  going  on 
in  the  village?  (4)  Where  was  Miles  Standish  all  this  time? 
(5)  Explain  the  simile  (lines  836-389).  (6)  What  had  Alden 
been  doing?  (7)  What  was  his  portion  when  cattle  was  di- 
vided? (8)  Show  how  Priscilla  was  always  in  his  mind. 
(9)  What  is  said  about  the  "old  well"?  ( 10)  With  whom  did 
he  spend  much  of  his  time? 

LIII. — Explain  meaning:  (1)  Kindred;  (2)  hewing;  (3) 
merestead;  (4)  glebe;  (5)  rumor  of  warfare;  (6)  waxing 
valiant;  (7)  contrition;  (8)  brackish;  (9)  substantial;  (10) 
latticed;  (11)  orchard;  (12)  allotment;  (13)  pennyroyal; 
(14)   subtile  deceptions. 

LIV. — Who  said  the  following,  and  to  whom:  |  1  |  "He  is 
a  little  man;  let  him  go  and  work  with  the  women."  (2) 
"Truly,  I  thank  you  for  this ;  how  good  you  have  been  to  me 
always."  (3)  "Let  me  be  ever  the  first,  the  truest,  the  near- 
est and  dearest."  (4)  "I  am  a  maker  of  war.  and  not  a  maker 
of  phrases."     (5)   Write  a  paragraph.  "Alden's   House." 

Answers.    (Lines  825-864.1 

LIL — (1)  Of  the  preparations  for  the  wedding  of  John 
and  Priscilla.  (2)  Friends  and  relations  of  the  Pilgrims  came 
to  join  the  colony  in  America.  (3)  Building,  preparing  the 
ground  for  gardens,  hunting  and  fishing.  (4)  Fighting  the 
Indians,  until  his  name  was  feared  by  them.  (5)  Remorse 
and  contrition  are  compared  to  a  rising  tide,  which  for  a  time 
stopped  his  anger.  (6)  Had  been  building  his  new  home. 
(7)  Rag-horn,  a  snow-white  bull.      (8)   He  thought  of  her 
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constantly  as  he  constructed  each  part  of  his  house.  (9) 
There  are  still  some  parts  of  the  "old  well"  left  standing. 
(10)    With   Priscilla. 

LIII.— (1)  Relatives;  (2)  cutting;  (3)  a  bounded  portion 
of  land;  (4)  turf  or  sod;  (5)  tidings  of  war;  (6)  growing 
brave;  (7)  sorrow  for  wrongdoing;  (8)  salt;  (9)  solid, 
strong;  (10)  a  net  work  made  by  thin  strips;  (11)  inclosure 
containing  fruit  trees;  (12)  portion  granted;  (13)  a  fragrant 
herb;   (14)  cunning  deceits. 

LIV. —  (1)  Pecksnot,  the  Indian  warrior,  said  it  to  Miles 
Standish,  when  he  was  bragging  of  his  own  strength  and 
size  compared  with  .Miles  Standish.  (2)  Priscilla  said  it  to 
John,  after  he  had  told  her  the  whole  story  of  the  affair  of 
the  proposal.  (3)  John  said  this  to  Priscilla  while  they  were 
watching  the  "Mayflower"  leave  the  shore.  (4)  Miles  Stand- 
ish says  it  to  John  Alden  when  he  asked  John  to  go  to  Priscilla 
with  the  proposal  of  marriage.  (5)  Written,  story  of  "Alden's 
I  louse." 

5i  ions,    I  Lines  865-925.) 

IV. — (1)  How  did  the  women  spend  much  of  their  time 
m  those  days?  (2)  Why  are  spinning  wheels  not  commonly 
used  now?  (3)  Was  Priscilla  pleased  at  Alden's  flattery? 
|  4  i  What  did  she  give  him  to  do?  (5)  What  sad  news  came 
to  them?  (6)  How  did  it  affect  John  Alden  and  Priscilla? 
(7)  Memorize  the  simile  (lines  918-925).  (8)  What  figure 
is  "The  spindle  uttered  an  angry  snarl"?  (9)  What  evidence 
of  friendship  can  you  find  in  John  Alden  here?  (10)  How 
did  the  Indian  say,  Standish  had  been  killed? 

LVI. — Explain  meaning:  (1)  Dexterous;  (2)  spindle; 
(3)  thrifty;  (4)  treadle;  (5)  impetuous;  (6)  palfrey;  (7) 
distaff;  (8)  reel;  (9)  pattern  for  housewives;  (10)  model  of 
husbands;  (11)  skein;  (12)  ambush;  (13)  beguiled;  (14) 
rivulets. 

LVIL— (1)  Write  the  story.  "Bertha,  the  Spinner.-'  (2) 
Tell  the  message  of  the  Indian  in  a  paragraph.  (3)  Give  a 
paragraph,  "How  the  news  of  Standish's  death  affected  John 
Alden." 

Answers.    (Lines  865-925.) 

LV. —  (1)  Doing  the  house  work  and  spinning  cloth  from 
the  wool  and  flax.  (2)  Machines  take  their  place.  (3)  It 
ed  her  very  much.  (4)  She  gave  him  the  skein  to  hold, 
while  she  wound  it.  (5)  A  messenger  came  with  news  that 
Mile-  Standish  was  dead.  (6)  They  were  both  horrified;  but 
a  sense  of  relief  came  to  them  lx>th  that  now  they  were  free 
to  marry.  (7)  The  simile  (lines  918-925)  of  the  two  lives 
and  to  rivulets  twain,  coming  together  after  being  parted 
(memorize  the  lines).  (8)  A  personification,  comparing  the 
snarling  noise  made  by  the  spinning  wheel  to  the  snarling  of 
a  person  who  is  angry.  Or  a  metaphor,  comparing  the  snarl- 
ing of  the  wheel  to  the  snarling  of  an  animal.  (9)  When 
John  heard  of  Standish's  death  he  felt  the  hurt  of  the  arrow 
in  his  own  heart  as  if  it  had  struck  him  as  well.  (10)  He 
said  that  Miles  Standish  had  been  led  into  an  ambush  and 
been  killed  by  a  poisoned  arrow. 

LVI.— (1)    Skillful;     i2)   a  slender  rod  to  hold  thread; 

saving;   (4)  part  of  a  machine  moved  by  the  foot;  (5) 

hasty;   (6)  small  horse;  (7)  staff  holding  a  bunch  of  flax  or 


wool;  (8)  a  frame  on  which  yarn  is  wound;  (9)  model  for 
imitation;  (10)  an  example;  (11)  a  knot  of  yarn;  (12)  an 
attack  from  a  hiding  place;  (13)  led  by  deceit;  (14)  small 
rivers. 

LVIL — 1.  "Bertha,  the  Spinner";  (a)  give  the  origin; 
(b)  what  she  did.  2.  "The  Indian's  Message";  (a)  his  en- 
trance; (b)  how  Standish  was  killed.  3.  How  the  news  af- 
fected John  and  Priscilla;  (a)  how  Priscilla  felt;  (b)  what 
John's  feelings  were. 

Questions.    (Lines  924-1017.) 

LVIIL— 1.  Of  what  does  the  story  tell  us?  2.  (Lines  1-4) 
Explain  the  simile.  3.  Why  were  there  two  ceremonies?  4. 
Who  appeared  during  the  wedding?  5.  Find  the  simile  (line 
952),  etc.  6.  How  was  the  trouble  between  Miles  Standish 
and  John  Alden  ended?  7.  Explain,  "No  man  can  gather 
cherries  in  Kent  at  the  season  of  Christmas."  8.  How  was  he 
received  by  all?  9.  How  did  Priscilla  go  to  her  new  home? 
10.  To  whom  did  John  again  compare  Priscilla?  11.  Explain 
the  allusion  (line  1013).  12.  Also  (line  1015)  about  "Rebecca 
and  Isaac." 

LIX. — Explain  meaning:  (1)  Resplendent;  (2)  pome- 
granates; (3)  betrothal;  (4)  laudable;  (5)  benediction; 
(6)  autumnal  tints;  (7)  habitation;  (8)  crossed  the  ford; 
(9)  azure  abyss;  (10)  odorous  breath;  (11)  balm  of  the  fir- 
tree;  (12)  valley  of  Eschol ;  (13)  primitive;  (14)  pastoral 
ages. 

LX.—  Write  the  story  "The  Wedding." 

Answers.    (Lines  924-1017.) 

LVIIL— (1)  Of  the  wedding  of  John  and  Priscilla.  (2) 
This  is  an  allusion  from  the  Bible.  The  simile  compares  the 
sun  coming  out  in  his  splendor  to  the  High  Priest  in  his 
splendid  robes.  (3)  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Low  Counties 
or  Holland,  to  have  both  a  civil  and  a  religious  ceremony. 
(4)  Miles  Standish  appeared  dressed  in  armor,  appearing  sad 
and  mournful.  (5)  The  soft  expression  beneath  his  sad  looks 
is  compared  to  the  sun  showing  between  broken  clouds.  (6) 
Miles  Standish  asked  John's  forgiveness,  admitting  he  had 
been  hard  and  cruel.  John  readily  forgave  him,  thankful  that 
they  were  again  friends  as  of  old.  (7)  Cherries  are  not  in 
season  at  the  Christmas  time.  It  contains  a  hint  that  he  was 
too  old  to  wed  such  a  young  person  as  Priscilla.  (8)  They 
were  amazed  at  first,  but  greatly  rejoiced  at  his  return.  (9) 
John  had  brought  his  "white  bull"  to  carry  his  bride  to  her 
new  home.  (10)  He  compared  her  again  to  "Bertha,  the 
Beautiful  Spinner,"  saying  all  she  needed  was  the  distaff. 
(11)  It  is  an  allusion  taken  from  the  Bible  referring  to  the 
vineyards  of  Eshcol.  (12)  An  allusion  from  the  Bible  of  the 
patient  waiting  of  Isaac  for  Rebecca. 

LIX. —  (1)  Bright  and  shining;  (2)  fruit  like  an  orange, 
growing  in  Oriental  countries;  (3)  the  contract  for  marriage; 
(4)  worthy  of  praise;  (5)  blessing;  (6)  warm  colors  of 
autumn;  (7)  house;  (8)  crossed  the  shallow  part  of  the 
stream;  (9)  blue  depths;  (10)  sweet  smelling  breath;  (11) 
healing  properties  of  the  pine  and  fir;  (12)  valley  noted  for 
its  fine  grapes;   (13)   early  ages;   (14)   rural  life  or  scenes. 

LX. — "The  Wedding" — (a)  the  ceremonies;  (b)  Stand- 
ish's appearance;  (c)  the  home  going. 
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EVANGELINE— 7B 

Anszvers — {Lines  706-740). 

XLIII. —  (1)  To  give  up  thinking  of,  and  searching  for, 
Gabriel  and  marry  some  other  young  man.  (2)  Baptiste  Le- 
blanc,  the  notary's  son.  (3)  St.  Catherine  was  the  patron  saint 
of  virgins.  It  means  she  was  too  fair  not  to  become  a  happy 
wife.  (4)  Whither  my  heart  has  gone,  there  follows  my  heart 
and  not  elsewhere,  etc.  (5)  (Lines  716-717)  Memorize  simile 
she  uses.  (6)  Memorize  the  lines  which  the  priest  says  of 
"Affection"  which  comforts  her.  (7)  Purified,  strengthened, 
perfected,  and  rendered  more  worthy  of  heaven.  (8)  She 
was  comforted  and  cheered,  filled  with  new  hopes.  (9)  It  tells 
of  affection  that  hopes,  and  endurance,  and  is  patient.  Of  the 
beauty  and  strength  of  a  woman's  devotion.  (10)  She  was 
reminded  of  the  sound  of  the  ocean  when  they  buried  her  father 
on  the  Acadian  Coast. 

XLIV. — (1)  Tiresome  year;  (2)  tresses  of  a  maiden;  (3) 
calmly;  (4)  brightens;  (5)  relief;  (6)  patient  suffering;  (7) 
neither  comfort  nor  happiness;  (8)  troubles  of  life;  (9)  wind- 
ing; (10)  border;  (11)  at  various  times ;  (12)  forest  glooms ; 

(13)  constant  sound;  (14)  something  that  leads  out. 

XLV. —  (1)  Compound  declarative;  connective  "but."  (2) 
Funeral  "dirge."     (3)  "Of  the  ocean."  ((4)  Modifies  "voice." 

(5)  "Despair  not."  (6)  Memorize  the  words  which  the  priest 
spoke  of  "wasted  affections."  (7)  Tell  in  a  paragraph  how  the 
friends  urged  Evangeline  to  forget  Gabriel. 

Questions — (Lines  741-789). 

XLVL— (1)   What  is  the  season  of  the  year?     (2)   Tell 

where  the  travelers  are  sailing.     (3)  To  what  place  did  they 

hope  to  arrive?     (4)    Who  accompanied   Evangeline  on  her 

search?     (5)   How  did  the  strange  surroundings  affect  her? 

(6)  What  was  it  that  sustained  her  through  it  all?  (7)  What 
kind  of  a  boat  was  used  by  these  Acadians?  (8)  How  did 
they  pass  the  nights?  (9)  Through  what  kind  of  waters  were 
they  passing?  (10)  How  did  the  climate  compare  with  their 
Acadian  weather? 

XLVIL— Meaning— (1)  Beautiful  river;  (2)  kith  and  kin; 
(3)  Wabash;  (4)  Opelousas ;  (5)  lagoon;  (6)  wimpling;  (7) 
china  tree;  (8)  pelicans;  (9)  citron;  (10)  tenebrous  boughs: 
(11)  Mimosa;  (12)   forebodings  of  ill;  (13)  shadowy  aisles; 

(14)  cannot  be  compassed. 

XLVIII.— (1)  (Line  779)  Give  syntax  of  each  word.  (2) 
(785-786)  Give  case  and  syntax  of  "vision."  (3)  Write  the 
clause  that  modifies  it.  (4)  Give  predicates  of  the  relative 
"that."  (5)  What  is  the  case  of  "Evangeline's."  (6)  Write 
a  paragraph,  "Fair  Opelousas." 

A nszvers —  (Lines  74 1  -789 ) . 

XLVL— (1)  The  month  of  May.  (2)  On  the  Ohio,  past 
the  mouth  of  the  Wabash.  (3)  Prairies  of  Opelousas,  part  of 
Louisiana  west  of  Baton  Rouge.  (4)  Father  Felician  and 
other  Acadians.  (5)  She  had  a  strange  foreboding  that  ill 
fortune  awaited  her.  (6)  She  was  buoyed  up  by  hope  that  she 
would  find  Gabriel.  (7)  A  large  boat  impelled  by  oars.  (8) 
They  camped  on  the  shore  until  daylight.  (9)  Beautiful 
waters,  shaded  by  trees  and  bordered  with  all  sorts  of  beauti- 
ful foliage.  (10)  Here  the  climate  was  mild  and  soft,  while  in 
Acadia  they  had  very  cold,  severe  weather. 

XLVII. — (1)  Ohio  river:  (2)  relatives  and  friends;  (3) 
tributary  of  the  Ohio;  (4)  part  of  Louisiana  west  of  Baton 
Rouge;  (5)  Shallow  water  near  the  ocean;  (6)  rippling;  (7) 
an  evergreen  tree  bearing  red  berries,  used  as  soap  ;  (8)  wading 


birds  ;  (9)  a  fruit  like  a  lemon,  only  larger ;  ( 10)  dark,  gloomy  ; 
(11)  the  sensitive  plant ;  ( 12 )  warnings  ;  ( 13)  passages  shaded 
by  trees ;  ( 14)  cannot  be  bounded. 

XLVIII. — -(1)  Conjunction,  preposition,  pronoun,  noun, 
adverb,  verb,  adjective  (article),  noun,  preposition,  noun,  con- 
junction, noun.  (2)  objective  case,  object  of  preposition  "by." 
(3)  "That  faintly  floated,"  etc.  (4)  "Floated"  and  "beckoned." 
(5)  Possessive  case  governed  by  "heart."  (6)  Write  para- 
graph, "Fair  Opelousas." 

Questions — (Lines  741-789). 

XLIX. — Explain  the  following  figures — ( 1 )  "Cotton  trees 
nodded  their  shadowy  crests."  (2)  "Along  the  wimpling  waves 
of  their  margin."  (3)  "A  maze  of  sluggish  and  devious  wa- 
ters, which,  like  a  network  of  steel,  extended  in  every  direc- 
tion." (4)  "Trailing  mosses  in  mid-air — Waved  like  banners 
that  hang  on  the  walls  of  ancient  cathedrals." 
(5)   "As,  at  the  tramp  of  a  horse's  foot  on  the  turf  of  the 

prairies, 
Far  in  advance  are  closed  the  leaves  of  the  shrinking  mimosa, 
So,  at  the  hoof-beats  of  fate,  with  sad  forebodings  of  evil, 
Shrinks  and  closes  the  heart,  ere  the  stroke  of  doom  has  at- 
tained it." 

L. — (1)  (721-722)  (Affection)  "its  waters,  returning 
back  to  their  springs,  like  the  rain,  shall  fill  them  full  of  re- 
freshment."    (2)  Let  me  essay,  O  Muse! 

LI. — Write  a  paragraph  on  "The  Muses." 
Ansivers— (Lines  741-789). 

XLIX. — (1)A  metaphor,  comparing  nodding  trees  to  a 
person  nodding.  (2)  Wimpling  waves;  an  alliteration,  words 
beginning  with  same  letter.  (3)  Simile.  Compares  net  work 
of  waters  to  net  work  of  steel.  (4)  Simile.  Comparing  the 
mosses  trailing  and  waving  in  mid-air  to  the  banners  that  hang 
and  wave  on  the  walls  of  a  cathedral.  (5)  A  simile.  Com- 
paring the  heart  that  closes  at  approach  of  doom,  and  the 
mimosa  closing  its  petals  at  the  approach  of  the  hoof-beats. 

L. —  (1)  Simile.  Affection  compared  to  the  rain.  As  the 
rain  returns  and  brings  relief  so  Affection  returns  to  the  heart 
and  brings  comfort  and  relief.  (2)  An  apostrophe.  Address- 
ing the  inanimate  as  if  alive  or  human. 

LI. — Write  a  paragraph,  "The  Muses." 

Q  uestio ns —  ( L in es  789-840 ) . 

LII. —  (1)  Why  did  the  boatman  sound  his  signal?  (2) 
How  did  the  silence  affect  them?  (3)  Mention  some  of  the 
sounds  heard  during  the  midnight  voyage.  (4)  Describe  the 
waters  through  which  they  passed  the  following  day.  (5) 
Where  did  they  finally  rest?  (6)  Who  passed  by  along  the 
opposite  side  of  the  island?  (7)  Where  was  Gabriel  going? 
(8)  (Line  794)  Explain  figures.  (9)  (820-823)  Explain  and 
memorize  the  simile.  ( 10)  Explain  the  metaphor,  "Water 
lilies  rocked." 

LIII. — (1)  Locate:  Wabash  River,  Opelousas.  Baton 
Rouge,  Bayou  of  Plaquemine,  Atchafalaya,  Wichita.  (2) 
Meaning — (1)  Prow  of  the  boat  :  (2)  peradventure  :  (3)  dark 
colonnades;  i4i  multitudinous  echoes;  (5)  whoop  of  the 
crane;  (6)  grim  alligator;  (7)  myriads;  (8)  undulations;  (9) 
lotus;  (TO)  cope  of  a  cedar;  (11)  pendulous  stairs;  (12) 
legibly  written;  (13)  oblivion  of  self;  (14)  screen  of  pal- 
mettos. 

LIV. — (1)  What  flowers  are  mentioned  as  growing  in  the 
lakes  of  Atchafalaya?  (2)  Write  a  paragraph,  "Region  of  the 
Atchafalaya."  (3)  (Lines  819-826)  Memorize  "Evangeline's 
Dream." 
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Answers —  (Lines  789-840) . 
LII. — (1)  To  find  out  if  others  were  near  them  seeking 
their  friends.  (2)  They  felt  a  sadness  when  the  silence  fell 
upon  them.  (3)  Sound  of  the  wind;  whoop  of  the  crane;  roar 
of  the  alligator.  (4)  They  passed  through  waters  bordered 
with  beautiful  flowers,  shaded  by  trees;  surface  of  the  water 
was  calm.  (5)  On  the  shore  of  the  Wichita  they  camped  for 
the  night.  (6)  Gabriel  with  the  hunters  and  trappers.  (7) 
He  was  going  to  the  western  wilds  to  hunt.  (8)  Giving 
tongues  to  the  forest.  A  personification ;  giving  power  of 
speech  to  the  forest,  as  giving  power  of  speech  to  a  person. 

(9)  It  is  an  allusion  and  compares  the  angels  ascending  and 
descending  on  Jacob's  ladder  to  the  humming  birds  ascending 
and  descending  on  the  trumpet  vine.  ( 10)  Water-lilies  rocked  ; 
as  a  boat  rocked  on  the  water,  so  did  the  lilies  rock. 

LIII. — Wabash  river  flows  into  the  Ohio.  (1)  Forward 
part  of  the  boat;  (2)  perhaps;  (3)  dark  columns;  (4)  echoes 
multiplied;  (5)  sound  made  by  the  crane;  (6)  hollow  growl; 
(7)  numberless;  (8)  waving  motion;  (9)  water  plant;  (10) 
covering;  (11)  swinging  stairs;  (12)  clearly  written;  (13) 
forgetfulness  ;  ( 14)  slight  covering  that  hides. 

LIV. — (1)  Water-lilies,  lotus,  magnolia  blossoms,  roses. 
(2)  Write  about  "Region  of  Atchafalaya."  (3)  Memorize 
"Evangeline's  Dream." 

Questions— (Lines  840-886). 

LV. — Meaning — (1)  Tholes;  (2)  vague  superstition;  (3) 
credulous  fancy;  (4)  tossing  buoy;  (5)  illusions;  (6)  sheep- 
fold;  (7)  resting  its  dome  ;  (8)  magician;  (9)  delirious  music  ; 

(10)  Bacchantes;  (11)  prelude;  (12)  amber  air;  (13)  crest 
of  the  woodland;   (14)  lowing  of  cattle. 

LVI. — (1)  (Line  841)  What  is  compared  to  "the  shade 
of  a  cloud  on  the  prairie"?  (2)  What  strange  feeling  had 
Evangeline  after  she  awoke?  (3)  (852-853)  Quote  the  simile 
used  by  Father  Felician.  (4)  Locate  "Teche  and  St.  Maur. 
(5)  Whom  does  the  priest  hope  to  find?  (6)  What  does  he 
say  people  call  this  land?  (7)  Explain  the  figure  of  the  "boat 
and  the  cloud."  (8)  The  one  about  the  "song  of  the  mocking 
bird  and  the  rattling  rain  on  the  branches."  (9)  What  wel- 
come sight  did  they  see?    What  sounds  did  they  hear? 

LVIL—  (1)  (Line  846)  Give  syntax  of  each  word.  (2) 
(854)  Subject  of  "trust";  object  of  "to"  (2nd  part).  (3) 
(887)  Give  subject  and  objects  of  "heard";  name  modifiers  of 
"each."  (4)  Select  and  explain :  An  allusion,  a  metaphor,  a 
personification,  a  simile.  (5)  Write  a  short  paragraph,  "Sun- 
set." 

.  lnswers—(  Lines  840-886). 

l.V. —  (1)  Oar  locks  (2)  indefinite  fears;  (3)  easily  be- 
lieved; (4)  moved  about  by  the  tide;  (5)  fanciful  ideas;  (6) 
enclosure  for  sheep:  (7)  resting  its  top;  (8)  one  who  works 
by  magic;  ('>)  causing  excessive  joy;  (10)  women  who  took 
part  in  mad  dances;  (11)  something  sung  before  a  musical 
composition;  (12)  yellow  light;  (13)  top  of  the  woodland; 
(14)  sound  made  by  cattle. 

LVI.— (1)  The  boat  with  the  Acadians.  (2)  She  felt  that 
Gabriel  was  near  her.  (3)  "The  word  that  floats  on  the  surface 
Is  as  the  tossing  buoy  that  betrays  where  the  anchor  is  hidden." 
(4)  Teche.  a  bayou  in  Louisiana:  St.  Maur,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Teche.  (5)  Gabriel  and  other  Acadians.  (6)  The  Eden 
of  Louisiana.  (7)  The  boat  floating  along  is  compared  to  a 
cloud  floating  in  the  sky.  (8)  Notes  from  the  mocking  bird 
compared  to  the  rattling  of  rain  on  the  branches.  (9)  They 
saw  the  smoke  from  a  dwelling  and  heard  the  sounds  of  a  horn 


calling  to  some  absent  member  of  the  family  and  the  lowing 
of  cattle. 

LVIL — (1)  "Is,"  a  verb,  agrees  with  "it,"  third  singular; 
"it,"  a  pronoun,  subject  of  "is"  ;  "a,"  an  article,  limits  "dream"  ; 
"foolish,"  adjective,  modifies  "dream";  "dream,"  noun,  predi- 
cate nominative  of  "is";  "idle,"  "vague,"  adjectives,  modify 
"superstition" ;  "a,"  article,  limits  "superstition" ;  "supersti- 
tion," nominative,  apposition  with  "superstition."  (2)  "You" 
(understood).  "What  the  world  calls  illusions."  (3)  Sub- 
ject, "they";  object,  "sounds"  and  "lowing" — sounds  (of  a 
horn),  lowing  (of  cattle).  (4)  (a)  Allusion:  "The  revel  of 
frenzied  Bacchantes."  (b)  Metaphor :  "Crystal  shower."  (c) 
Personification :  "The  woods  and  waves  seemed  to  listen." 
(d)  Simile:  The  sun  compared  to  a  magician.  (5)  Written,  a 
paragraph,  "Sunset." 

Questions— (Lines  888-956). 
LVIII. —  (1)    Compare   the    description    of    the   Acadian 
houses  with  the  houses  of  planters  or  herdsmen.  (2)  Describe 
the  dress  of  the  herdsman.  '   (3)   Why  did  he  blow  his  horn? 

(4)  Whom  did  he  see  advancing  toward  him?  (5)  What 
reception  did  Basil  give  to  the  wanderers?  (6)  Why  were 
they  sad  and  disappointed?  (7)  What  question  did  Basil  ask 
of  them?     (8)   How  did  Basil  seek  to  encourage  Evangeline? 

(9)  What  reason  did  he  give  for  his  going  away?  (10)  What 
promise  did  he  make  to  Evangeline? 

LIX. — Meaning — (1)  Garlands  of  Spanish  moss;  (2) 
mystic  mistletoe;  (3)  luxuriant  blossoms;  (4)  spacious  veran- 
da; (  5)  love's  perpetual  symbol;  (6)  limitless  prairie  ;  (7)flow- 
ery  surf;  (8)  saddle  and  stirrup;   (9)  cordage  of  grapevine; 

(10)  gaiters  and  doublet;  (11)  sombrero;  (12)  adverse;  (13) 
vent  to  their  hearts;  (14)  fates  and  the  streams  are  against 
him. 

LX.— (1)  (Lines  907-909)  What  figure0  Explain  it.  (2) 
(922-923)  Explain  the  figure  found  here.  (3)  Locate  Adayes ; 
Ozark  Mountains.  (4)  Explain  the  allusion,  "Such  as  the 
Druids  of  Eld,  cut  down  with  golden  hatchets  at  Yuletide." 

(5)  Write  a  paragraph,  "Meeting  with  Basil."  (6)  Memorize 
what  Basil  said  of  Gabriel. 

.  Insurers—  (Lines  888-956). 

LVIII. —  (1)  The  houses  in  Louisiana  were  built  with  care- 
fully fitted  timbers :  with  an  abundance  of  flowers  and  climbing 
over  the  porches.  Those  of  Acadia  were  strongly  built  in  the 
style  of  those  built  by  peasants  of  Normandy,  with  thatched 
roof.  (2)  He  wore  gaiters  and  doublet  of  deerskin  and  a 
large  Spanish  sombrero.  (3)  To  call  the  cattle  to  the  home- 
yard.  (4)  Evangeline  and  Father  Felician.  (5)  He  gave 
them  a  cordial  and  hearty  welcome.  (6)  Sadly  disappointed 
because  Gabriel  was  not  there.  (7)  If  they  had  not  met  Gabriel 
on  the  way.  (8)  Basil  told  Evangeline  he  had  only  started 
that  day,  and  they  would  follow  him.  (9)  He  said  Gabriel 
had  worried  because  he  could  get  no  trace  of  F.yangeline  and 
was  so  sad  that  he  sent  him  away  to  trade  for  mules.  (10) 
He  promised  to  take  her  to  the  Ozark  Mountains  to  overtake 
Gabriel. 

LIX. —  (1)  Trailing  vines;  (2)  an  evergreen  plant;  (3) 
profusion  of  flowers:  (4)  large  veranda:  (5)  dove-cots:  (6) 
vast  prairies;  (7)  ground  covered  with  flowers;  (8)  trappings 
of  a  horse  used  in  riding;  (9)  branches  of  the  vine:  (10)  long 
boots  and  top  coat;  (11)  hat  with  wide  brim;  (12)  unfavor- 
able: (13)  outlet:  (14)  three  fates  that  held  the  destiny  of 
life,  as  the  winds  were  not  blowing  in  the  same  direction  they 
were  going.  (Continued  on  page  172.) 
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MERCHANT   OF   VENICE—  8A 

ACT  V  (Lines  190  to  end). 

I. — Meaning:  (1)  Virtue;  (2)  worthiness;  (3)  to  con- 
tain; (4)  terms  of  zeal;  (5)  held  as  a  ceremony;  (6)  civil 
doctor;  (7)  was  enforced;  (8)  beset  with  shame,  etc.;  (9) 
besmear  it;  (10)  candles  of  the  night;  (11)  doubly;  (12) 
wealth;  (13)  my  soul  upon  the  forfeit;  (14)  break  faith 
advisedly. 

II. — (1)  What  is  the  effect  of  so  many  lines  ending  with 
"ring."  (2)  Memorize  lines  of  Bassanio  ending  in  "ring." 
(3)  Those  ending  in  "ring,"  which  Portia  replied.  (4)  What 
threat  does  Portia  and  Nerissa  make  if  they  meet  the  Doctor 
and  his  clerk?  (5)  How  does  Antonio  seek  to  smooth  out 
matters?  (6)  What  does  Portia  ask  Antonio  to  give  Bassa- 
nio? (7)  How  does  Bassanio  learn  the  truth?  (8)  What 
news  does  Antonio  learn  from  the  letter?  (9)  Tell  the  good 
news  for  Lorenza  and  Jessica.  (10)  Study  the  "Letter"; 
memorize  it. 

III. — Mention  why  these  friendships  existed  so  strongly. 
Antonio  and  Bassanio ;  quote  passages  to  show.  Bassanio  and 
Gratiano ;  similarity.  Portia  and  Nerissa ;  difference  in  rank. 
Lorenzo,  Talario,  Salami ;  why  introduced  ?  Lorenzo  and 
Jessica :  Is  it  romantic  ? 

INFINITIVES   AND   PARTICIPLES— 8A 

In  giving  my  views  upon  infinitives  and  participles,  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  the  task  before  me.  There  seems  to  be  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  use  and  form  of  these  two 
very  important  parts  of  speech.  Authors  and  teachers  of  good 
repute  give  different  constructions  and  teach  different  disposi- 
tions. More  recent  writers  on  the  subject  of  English  Gram- 
mar more  nearly  agree  upon  the  disposition  and  use  of  those 
important  words  and  phrases  called  verbals. 

Why  not  agree  altogether?  Is  there  any  real  doubt  as  to 
their  origin?  Certainly  this  cannot  be.  Then  why  not  give  a 
uniform  construction  to  verbals,  or  infinitives  and  participles 
as  well  as  to  nouns,  pronouns,  objectives,  and  as  a  rule  all 
ordinary  parts  of  speech,  and  thereby  do  away  with  these  wide 
differences  in  the  use  and  construction  of  infinitives  and  par- 
ticiples? A  more  uniform  grammatical  construction  and  use 
of  infinitives  and  participles  would  not  affect  ordinary  par- 
lance, the  pulpit  orator,  or  the  platform  speaker,  but  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  the  student,  teacher,  or  other  persons, 
who  must  at  stated  periods  pass  technical  examinations  upon 
the  construction  and  use  of  the  English  language. 

It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  know  that  recent  writers,  who 
are  most  likely  to  shape  current  or  public  opinion,  are  more 
nearly  a  unit  in  their  teachings  on  the  construction  and  use  of 
verbals;  but  it  is  not  so  gratifying  to  know  that  a  great  con- 
course of  teachers  are  not  able  to  get  out  of  the  rut. 

The  reader  of  this  article  may  think  my  criticism  unjusti- 
fiable and  too  severe ;  if  so,  let  us  reason  together  and  we 
shall  see. 

The  best  writers  of  the  present  time,  writers  who  are  des- 
tined to  be  looked  upon  as  authorities,  consider  verbals  under 
two  classes,  viz. :  noun-verbals,  called  infinitives,  and  adjective- 
verbals,  called  participles. 

Compare  the  following :  To  write  correct  letters  requires  a 
practical  knowledge  of  grammatical  construction  of  words. 
Writing  correct  letters  requires  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
grammatical  construction  of  words.     To  urite  and  writing  fill 


the  same  office,  both  being  nouns  and  subject  of  the  verb  re- 
quires. To  see  is  to  believe.  Seeing  is  believing.  As  to  see 
and  seeing,  and  to  believe  and  believing  fill  the  same  office, 
they  are  pure  noun-verbals,  or  infinitives  used  as  nouns. 

Examine  the  following:  (a)  He  gave  me  water  to  drink. 
(b)  Mr.  Brown  has  houses  to  rent,  (c)  I  have  time  to  read. 
Here  we  have  the  infinitive  used  as  an  adjective  modifying 
their  respective  nouns.  Study  the  following:  (a)  I  have  come 
to  see  you.  (b)  We  grieve  to  hear  it.  (c)  It  is  better  to 
zvear  out  than  to  rust  out.  In  these  examples  the  infinitives 
are  adverbs;  (a)  and  (b)  modifying  verbs  and  (c)  modifying 
the  adjective  better.  Thus,  it  seems  quite  apparent  that  in- 
finitives may  have  the  construction  and  use  of  nouns,  adjectives, 
or  adverbs. 

The  participle  is  a  word  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the 
verb  and  the  adjective,  and  hence  it  is  called  the  adjective- 
verbal. 

Examine  the  following:  (a)  Wounds  made  by  words  are 
hard  to  heal,  (b)  How  charming  is  nature!  (c)  We,  fulfilling 
our  promises,  pushed  forward  in  the  work,  (d)  The  prisoner, 
having  proved  the  falsity  of  the  indictment,  was  exonerated. 
In  these  sentences  the  participles  are  adjective-verbals. 

The  participle  may  in  a  few  instances  fill  the  office  of  an 
adverb ;  as,  "The  boy  came  sauntering  along."  "She  comes 
down  from  heaven  to  his  help,  interpreting  for  him  the  most 
difficult  truths,  and  leading  him  from  star  to  star."  Most 
writers  would  call  these  words  verbal  adjectives  instead  of 
verbal  adverbs. 

It  appears  manifest  to  me  that  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  use  of  the  participle  as  an  adverb,  the  foregoing  sentences 
give  an  outline  of  the  various  uses  of  the  verbals.  But  pos- 
sibly a  more  complete  discussion  of  this  subject  would  not  be 
amiss. 

In  furthering  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  I  shall  main- 
tain that  all  examples  given  will  fill  similar  uses  and  similar 
constructions  to  the  foregoing.  Let  us  note  the  following: 
(a)  He  enjoys  to  live  in  the  woods,  (b)  He  enjoys  living  in 
the  woods.  In  (a)  to  live  is  a  simple  infinitive  used  as  a  noun, 
object  of  enjoys.  In  (b)  living  is  the  infinitive  ending  in  ing, 
often  called  the  gerund ;  it  is  used  as  a  noun,  object  of  enjoys. 
The  simple  or  the  compound  gerund  is  ahvays  used  as  a  noun- 
verbal.  The  distinction  between  the  gerund  and  the  participle 
is,  the  gerund  is  always  a  non-verbal  and  the  participle  ahvays 
an  adjective-verbal.  They  have  the  same  form  but  not  the 
same  use. 

Note  the  following:  (a)  Mr.  Brown,  learning  of  the  sad 
accident,  returned  home,  (b)  She,  being  called  proud,  became 
offended,  (c)  He,  having  been  writing  all  day,  was  tired, 
(d)  The  student,  having  finished  his  task,  was  excused.  In 
these  sentences,  the  participle,  simple  or  compound,  is  used  as 
an  adjective-verbal,  modifying  Mr.  Brown,  she,  he,  and  student 
respectively. 

Compare  the  following:  (a)  Mr.  Brown,  on  learning  of  the 
sad  accident,  returned  home.  (b)  We  are  far  from  having 
exhausted  the  significance  of  the  text,  (c)  the  truth  of  his 
having  been  cured  by  inoculation  was  quite  manifest,  (d)  He 
complained  of  having  been  writing  all  day.  In  these  sentences 
we  have  the  simple  or  compound  gerund  used  as  a  noun-verbal 
object  of  a  preposition. 

Further  examples,  in  which  the  simple  infinitive,  or  gerund, 
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is  used  as  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb  or  of  a  preposition: 
(a)  He  likes  to  read  history,  (b)  He  had  no  choice  but  to  obey. 
(c)  He  became  worried  in  writing  lengthy  letters,  (d)  Mr. 
Smith  enjoys  shooting  quail.  In  (a)  we  have  the  simple  in- 
finitive, object  of  the  verb;  in  (b)  the  simple  infinitive,  object 
of  the  preposition  but ;  in  (c)  the  gerund  is  object  of  the  prepo- 
sition in;  in  (d)  the  gerund  is  object  of  the  verb. 

It  is  in  this  last  use  of  the  infinitive,  the  simple  or  com- 
pound gerund,  where  many  teachers  of  the  present,  and  many 
of  the  earlier  writers,  would  depart  from  the  construction  and 
use  of  many  of  the  foregoing  sentences.  Many  teachers  would 
call  the  ing  examples  of  either  the  simple  or  compound  gerund 
participles  used  as  nouns.  According  to  the  writers  who  are 
most  likely  to  influence  current  opinion,  the  participle  is  never 
used  as  a  noun-verbal. 

The  law  of  the  English  language  is  to  follow  the  usage  of 
the  best  writers,  authors  and  speakers.  Then  why  not  do  so? 
Some  teachers  are  ready  to  say  that  the  participle  may  have 
the  construction  of  a  noun  by  learned  authority.  Yes,  the 
same  as  any  ordinary  adjective:  as  "the  living  and  the  dead": 
"The  tempted  and  the  tried":  "The  lost  and  the  forgotten." 
All  these  words  are  nouns ;  but  they  have  lost  their  participial 
character;  they  are  not  now  verbals,  but  pure  adjectives  used 
as  nouns. 

Another  error  quite  common  is  found  in  such  expressions 
as  the  following:  The  rising  sun;  the  living  giant:  the  running 
horse;  the  morning  dew.  These  words  are  pure  adjectives, 
not  participles  at  all. 

This  brings  us  to  a  construction  which  must  be  carefully 
studied.  I  refer  to  words  ending  in  ing.  Note  the  following: 
(a)  Climbing  steep  hills  requires  labor,  (b)  He  enjoys  sing- 
ing songs,  (c)  I  remember  his  introducing  me  to  you.  (d) 
Your  trimming  the  trees  improved  their  growth.  (e)  In 
reading  law,  he  excelled.  These  are  examples  of  pure  gerunds 
or  noun-verbals  ending  in  ing.  Again:  (a)  Traveling  is  more 
enjoyable  for  some  than  for  others,  (b)  Slow  traveling  is 
tiresome,     (c)  He  becomes  weary  in  traveling  the  rounds. 

In  (a)  traveling  might  be  called  a  pure  noun,  or  it  might 
be  considered  a  noun-verbal;  in  (b)  traveling  is  a  pure  noun, 
modified  by  the  adjective  slow;  in  (c)  traveling  is  an  infinitive 
taking  the  noun  rounds  in  the  objective. 

Again:  (a)  He  will  leave  in  the  morning;  (b)  The  best 
thoughts  and  sayings  of  the  poets;  (c)  There  came  a  moaning 
from  the  sea.  In  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  we  have  examples  of 
pure  nouns.  Further :  (a)  Feeling  sure  that  he  would  come, 
I  waited  longer,  (b)  A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place; 
(c)  Hearing  a  knocking,  I  went  to  the  door.  These  are 
examples  of  adjective-verbals  or  pure  participles.  Again : 
(a)  The  flowing  river;  (b)  The  waving  grain  ;  (c)  The  roving 
refugee.    These  are  examples  of  pure  adjectives. 

Hence  we  see,  leaving  out  prepositions  and  conjunctions 
ending  in  ing,  which  are  derived  from  participles,  that  we 
have  no  less  than  four  parts  of  speech  ending  in  ing,  viz..  the 
nouns,  adjectives,  infinitives  and  partial 

Just  here  I  wish  to  note  another  point  of  difference  in  dis- 
posing of  the  simple  infinitive.  It  would  seem  to  me  a  matter 
of  little  moment,  in  giving  the  syntax  of  the  simple  infinitive, 
as  to  laugh,  to  play,  to  love,  and  all  infinitives  having  the  prepo- 
sition to  prefixed  or  understood  whether  we  regard  the  phrase 
as  a  single  word,  filling  the  office  of  a  noun,  an  adjective,  or  an 
adverb ;  or  consider  the  root  infinitive  as  a  noun  in  the  objective 


case,  object  of  the  preposition  to;  for  the  prepositional  phrase 
would  fill  the  office  of  a  noun,  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb.  But 
I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  the  distinction  between  the 
infinitives  and  participles  should  be  more  rigidly  drawn.  Our 
modern  writers  are  almost  a  unit  in  dividing  verbals  into  two 
classes,  infinitives  or  noun-verbals,  and  participles  or  adjective- 
verbals.  The  writers  are  learned  and  master  grammarians, 
then  why  not  follow  their  teaching?  The  truth  is  that  this 
illogical  way  of  teaching  so  bewilders  the  students  that  they 
are  perfectly  lost  in  disposing  or  giving  the  syntax  of  these 
two  very  important  parts  of  speech. 

This  will  continue  to  be  so  just  as  long  as  one  teacher 
parses  a  certain  word  as  a  participal  noun,  and  another  teacher 
parses  the  same  word  in  the  same  sentence  as  an  infinitive  or 
gerund  used  as  a  noun. 

It  is  certainly  logical  that  our  teachers  all  over  our  great 
country  should  dispose  of  words  according  to  the  highest  ac- 
ceptable authority.  We  surely  have  enough  difficulties  to  en- 
counter in  teaching  the  English  language  without  perplexing 
the  minds  of  students  with  a  misuse  of  infinitives  and  par- 
ticiples. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  scholarly  writers  who  sustain 
the  foregoing:  Whitney,  Lockwood,  Buehler,  Coy,  Baskervill. 
Bain,  Morris,  Sewell,  Garrett,  Metcalf,  Maxwell,  Welsh,  Swin- 
ton  Abbot,  "Century  Dictionary,"  "International  Dictionary" 
and  "Standard  Dictionary." 

CIVICS— 8A 

1.  Who  made  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?  Where? 
When?     What  changes  have  been  made  in  it  since  it  was  adopted? 

2.  Name  three  differences  between  the  United  States  government 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  under  the  Constitution. 

3.  Name  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  United  States;  of  New 
York  State ;  of  New  York  City,  and  tell  how  long  each  holds  office. 
What  is  meant  by  executive? 

4.  Into  what  divisions  is  the  government  of  the  United  States 
divided?     What  is  the  principal  duty  of  each  division  of  government? 

5.  State  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  Senate. 

6.  State  the  powers  of  the  Senate  not  possessed  by  the  House. 

7.  Name  five  powers  of  Congress. 

8.  How  may  the  Constitution  be  amended? 

9.  How  many  amendments  have  been  added  to  the  Constitution? 

10.  Of  one  amendment  tell  the  following:  (1)  In  whose  adminis- 
tration it  was  added;  (2)  what  is  stated  in  it. 

11.  How  may  a  bill  become  a  law? 

12.  What  is  the  only  kind  of  bill  that  must  originate  in  the  House? 

13.  Give  the  divisions  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  State. 

14.  How  many  United  States  Senators  has  New  York  State? 
State  Senators?     Assemblymen? 

15.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States? 

16.  Name  four  powers  or  duties  of  the  President. 

17.  By  whom  are  laws  fur  New  York  City  made?  Where  are 
their  meetings  held? 

18.  By  whom  are  the  laws  enforced? 

19.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment?    What  is  one  power  of  the  Board? 

20.  What  is  the  principal  duty  of  the  Comptroller  of  New 
York  City? 

21.  Which  government,  national,  state  or  city,  employs  the  fol- 
lowing :  Policemen,  letter-carriers,  firemen,  street-cleaners,  tenement- 
house  inspectors. 

22.  Where  are  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  held? 

23.  Where  are  the  sessions  of  Congress  held?  When  is  Con- 
gress in  session? 

24.  What  is  meant  by  the  President's  veto  power? 

25.  How  may  a  bill  become  a  law  after  it  has  been  vetoed  by  the 
President? 
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JULIUS  CAESAR— 8B 

TABLE  OF  ACTION: 

Caesar's  triumph — October,  45  B.  C. 

The  Lupercalia — Caesar's  refusal  of  the  crown — February 
15,  44  B.  C. 

Caesar's  murder — March  15,  44  B.  C. 

Caesar's  funeral— March  19  or  20,  44  B.  C. 

Arrival  of  Octavius  at  Rome — May,  44  B.  C. 

Formation  of  Triumvirate — Octavius,  Antony,  Lepidus — 
November,  43  B.  C. 

Proscriptions  at  Rome  in  which  Cicero  falls — November, 
43  B.  C. 

Battles  of  Philippi — Two  battles,  twenty  days  apart — Oc- 
tober, 42  B.  C. 

ACT  V.     SCENE  1.     (Lines  1-75.) 

I. — Whose  judgment  rules,  that  of  Octavius  or  Antony? 

(2)  What  is   Anthony's   opinion   of  the  conspirator's  army? 

(3)  What  is  the  dramatic  purpose  of  the  dispute  between  the 
generals?  (4)  Tell  how  Cassius  apprehends  evil.  (5)  In 
what  frame  of  mind  is  Brutus?  (6)  What  in  the  parting  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius  foretells  evil? 

II. — Explain  meaning:  (1)  Battles;  (2)  warn;  (3)  am 
in  their  bosoms;  (4)  could  be  content;  (5)  fearful;  (6) 
bloody  sign  of  battle ;  (7)  softly;  (8)  even;  (9)  exigent;  (10) 
answer  on  their  charge;  (11)  Hybla ;  (12)  peevish;  (13) 
marker;   (14)    stomach. 

(Line  70)  Case  and  syntax,  "birthday,"  "day."  (71) 
Case  and  syntax,  "me,"  "hand."  (70-71)  Transpose  between 
"as  .  .  .  born."  (73)  Reason  for  comma.  (76)  What  gov- 
erns case  of  "opinion"?  (77)  Subordinate  clause,  kind  syn- 
tax. (73)  How  is  "as"  used,  and  syntax.  (74)  What  is 
"one"  and  its  relation?  (75)  Give  object  of  "know,"  also 
principal  parts. 

Write  a  paragraph  on :  "Anthony  and  Octavius."  "Cas- 
sius and  Forebodings." 

ACT  V.     SCENE  1.     (Line  75.) 

I. — Explain  meaning:  (1)  On  the  hazard;  (2)  this  is  my 
birthday;  (3)  as  Pompey  was;  (4)  I  held  Epicurus  strong; 
(5)  two  mighty  eagles;  (6)  gorging;  (7)  ravens,  crows, 
kites;  (8)  reason  with;  (9)  incertain;  (10)  I  know  not  how; 
(11)  stay;  (12)  the  providence;  (13)  our  everlasting  fare- 
well;  (14)  thorough. 

II. — Why  do  Cassius  and  Brutus  discuss  suicide?  (2) 
To  what  battle  of  Pompey  does  Cassius  refer?  (3)  How  is 
the  influence  of  Caesar,  though  dead,  shown?  (4)  Which  of 
the  two,  Octavius  and  Antony,  had  his  way?  (5)  Has 
Brutus  the  thought  of  suicide  or  conquest? 

(Line  96)  Reason  for  apostrophe.  (97)  Subject  and  at- 
tribute of  "is."  (98)  Select  a  subordinate  clause,  kind,  rela- 
tion. (93)  How  is  "today"  used,  and  syntax.  (94)  Case  and 
syntax  of  "lovers."  (95)  Supply  omitted  word,  give  its  case 
and  syntax.     (98)  Mood,  tense  and  principal  parts  of  "speak." 

SCENE  2. 

(Line  1)  Reason  for  commas.  (Line  5)  Case  and  syntax 
of  "them."     Does  this  scene  develop  the  plot  in  any  way? 

Write  a  paragraph :  "The  Parting  of  Brutus  and  Cassius." 
"The  Doings  of  the  Tribunes." 


ACT  V.     SCENES  2-1. 

(1)  By  what  mistake  is  Cassius  betrayed?  (2)  Notice  the 
prevalence  of  the  idea  the  Romans  held  of  suicide.  (3)  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  Brutus,  "O  Julius  Caesar,  thou 
art  mighty  yet,  etc."  (4)  Note  Brutus'  fortitude  over  Cas- 
sius' death.  (5)  What  do  I'indarus's  remarks  show  us  as  to 
Cassius's  character? 

Explain  meaning.- — (1)  alarums;  (2)  bills;  (3)  legions; 
(4)  cold  demeanor;  (5)  ensign;  (6)  is  in  your  tents;  (7) 
with  a  thought;  (8)  in  thy  red  rays;  (9)  the  last  of  all  the 
Romans;  (10)  moe;  (11)  Thasos;  (12)  My  sight  was  ever 
thick;  (13)  Now  some  light;  (14)  I  swore  thee. 

Scene  3.  Line  (36)  Mood  and  agreement  of  "come."  (38 
Case  and  syntax  of  "thee."  (39)  Mood  of  "do,"  its  relation. 
(41)  Kind  of  a  phrase  is  "with  .  .  .  sword,"  and  relation.  (42) 
Select  a  subordinate  clause,  kind,  syntax.  (42)  What  is 
through  and  its  function?  (39)  How  is  "whatsoever"  used 
and  syntax?  (40)  Parse  thine:  write  its  declension.  (39) 
Case  syntax  and  relation  of  "thee." 

Wrrite  a  paragraph :  Death  of  Cassius ;  The  Boy  Lucius. 

ACT  V.     SCENES  3  and  4. 

I. — Lines  (98)  Case  and  syntax  of  "Romans."  (98)  How 
is  "such"  used  and  syntax?  (98)  "As."  How  is  it  used  and 
its  syntax?  (99)  What  is  "all"  and  its  relation?  (99)  What 
is  "well,"  what  does  it  modify;  compare  it.  (100-101)  Select 
subordinate  clause,  kind,  relation.  (101)  Case  and  syntax  of 
"friends."  (102)  How  is  "than"  used,  and  relation?  (102) 
Case,  syntax  and  relation  of  "me."  (109)  Reason  for  apos- 
trophe and  commas. 

II. — Explain  meaning. — (1)  ensign;  (2)  advantage  on; 
(3)  fell  to  spoil;  (4)  enclosed;  (5)  misconstrued;  (6)  breed 
thy  fellow;  (7)  young  Cato ;  (8)  Titinius'  face  is  upward;  (9) 
I  shall  find  time,  Cassius;  (10)  Lest  it  discomfort  us;  (  11  ) 
Let  us  to  the  field;  (12)  garland;  (13)  darts  envenomed;  (14) 
see  how  I  regard  Cassius. 

III. — What  evidence  is  shown  of  Brutus'  failing  spirits? 
(2)  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  deception  of  Lucilius?  (3) 
What  is  the  effect  of  Lucilius'  remarks  about  Brutus?  i4i 
What  does  Antony's  remark  about  Lucilius  show  as  to  his 
character?     (5)  How  did  Cassius'  death  affect  Brutus? 

Write  a  paragraph :  Brutus  and  the  ghost  of  Caesar.  The 
death  of  Cinna,  the  Poet. 

ACT  IV. 

I. — Explain  meaning:  (1)  Know  me  for  Brutus;  (2)  hold 
up  your  heads;  (3)  I  will  proclaim  my  name;  (4)  Cato,  are 
thou  down;  (5)  only  I  yield  to  die;  (6)  kill  me  straight 
it  chanced;  (8)  Brutus  is  safe  enough:  (9)  see  we  her:  (10) 
a  prize  no  less  in  worth;  (11)  he  will  be  found  like  Brutus; 
(12)  give  him  all  kindness;  (13)  be  honored  in  his  death; 
(14)  what  coward  doth  not. 

II. — Memorize  Titinius'  words  when  he  returns  and  finds 
Cassius  dead. 

III. — Memorize  Brutus'  words  over  Cassius'  body. 

IV. — (Line  24)  Give  reason  for  the  first  "or."  (25)  Case 
and  syntax  of  "Brutus."  (20)  Person,  case  and  syntax  of 
"Antony."  (20)  How  is  second  "safe"  used  and  its  relation. 
(21)  Give  object  of  'dare."  (22)  How  is  "alive"  used  and  its 
syntax.      (23)    Analyze  this  sentence.      (24)    Select  a  subor- 
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dinate  clause;  kind;  syntax.  (20)  What  is  "enough"?  Give 
its  syntax.  (25)  Give  voice  and  tense  of  "will  be  found." 
(25)  Change  the  line  to  the  opposite  voice.  (21)  Mood  of 
"assure."  Write  a  paragraph:  Casca's  Report  to  Brutus  and 
Cassius.    Decius  Brutus  before  Caesar. 

ACT  V. 

I.— Explain  meaning:  (1)  Statilius;  (2)  beat  us  to  the 
pit;  (3)  we  went  to  school  together;  (4)  glory  by  this  losing 
day;  (5)  good  respect;  (6)  smatch;  (7)  entertain;  (8)  prefer; 
(9)  save  only  he;  (10)  this  was  the  noblest  Roman;  (11) 
virtue;  (12)  the  field;  (13)  bestow;  (14)  common  good  to  all. 

11.— (1)  What  has  caused  Brutus  to  fail  so  utterly?  (2) 
Whose  spirit  dominates  the  latter  part  of  the  play?  (3)  In 
what  does  the  tragedy  of  Brutus'  life  lie ;  in  wrong-doing  or  in 
error,  or  in  both?  (4)  Has  Brutus  grown  superstitious?  (5) 
How  does  he  justify  his  act  of  self-destruction?  (6)  Quote 
Brutus'  parting  words  as  he  reviews  his  life.  (7)  Quote  Mark 
Antony's  eulogy  upon  Brutus. 

III.— (Line  67)  How  is  "all"  used  and  syntax?  (70) 
What  is  "only"  and  its  relation?  (69)  Give  omitted  word  and 
its  syntax.  (68)  To  what  is  the  word  "save"  equivalent? 
(70)  Give  predicate  of  "he"  and  its  principal  parts.  (73) 
What  word  is  omitted?  (74)  Give  principal  parts  of  "say," 
also  its  object.  Write  a  paragraph:  Antony's  Tribute  to 
Brutus  ;  Brutus'  Conduct  toward  Portia. 

REVIEW  ACT  V. 

I.— Explain  meaning:  (1)  Strain;  (2)  consorted;  (3) 
list;  (4)  bestow;  (5)  battles;  (6)  fawned;  (7)  canopy;  (8) 
contend;  (9)  enclosed;  (10)  search;  (11)  apt;  (12)  snatch; 
(13)  the  field. 

II. — Explain  the  following  figures  : 

(1)  "But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees, 

And  leave  them  honeyless." 

(2)  "O  hateful  Error,  Melancholy's  child!" 

(3)  Now  is  this  noble  vessel  full  of  grief, 

That  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes." 

(4)  "O  setting  sun! 

As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to-night, 

So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set." 

(5)  "There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune." 
III. — Scan  the  following  lines: 

"Are  yet  two  Romans  living  such  as  these? 
The  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well!" 

REVIEW  ACT  IV  (Continued). 

IV. — Explain  in  your  own  words:  (1)  Entertain  them; 
(2)  swore  thee;  (3)  am  in  their  bosoms;  (4)  fasten  in  our 
thoughts;  i  ?  I  with  a  thought;  (6)  credit  things  that  do  pres- 
age; (7)  his  soldiers  fell  to  spoil;  (8)  common  good  to  all; 
(9)  no  man  but  he;  (10)  a  masker  and  a  reveller. 

V. — By  whom,  to  whom  and  under  what  conditions  were 
the  following  lines  spoken : 

(1)  .      .      .     "Now, thank  yourself : 

This  tongue  had  not  offend  so  to-day, 
If might  have  ruled." 

(2)  "Why,  then,  lead  on.    O  that  a  man  might  know 

The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come!" 


(3)  "I  was  not  born  to  die  on 


sword. 


(4)  "Witness  the  hole  you  made  in  Caesar's  heart, 

Crying :    Long  live  !    Hail  Caesar !" 

(5)  "I  prithee,  boy,  run  to  the  Senate-house; 

Stay  not  to  answer  me  but  get  thee  gone." 

ENGLISH— 6B 

(Continued  from  page  160.) 

Historical  Incident. 

Russia  acquired  Alaska  by  right  of  the  discovery  made  by 
Vitus  Bering  in  1741.  In  1797,  Czar  Paul  granted  to  the 
Russian-American  Fur  Company  the  exclusive  right  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  in  the  Alaska  country.  The  charter  of  that 
company  expired  in  1867,  and  the  Russian  government  refused 
to  renew  it. 

In  the  meantime  the  United  States  government  had  been 
busy  studying  the  conditions  and  resources  of  Alaska.  The 
reports  of  the  commissioners  in  charge  were  so  favorable,  that 
on  May  20,  1867  we  acquired  the  whole  land  from  Russia  for 
seven  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Our  country  has  never  had  occasion  to  regret  the  purchase, 
for  Alaska  has  extensive  and  valuable  resources.  Gold  is  the 
chief  export.  Salmon  fishing,  and  the  catching  of  seals  for  their 
highly-prized  skins,  rank  next  in  importance.  The  mining  and 
fishing  industries  alone  yield  annually  more  than  twenty  times 
the  amount  originally  paid  for  the  territory. 

Pupils  can  prepare  similar  compositions  on  "The  Acquisi- 
tion of  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,"  "The  Panama  Canal." 

Hawaii. 

In  1893  some  white  residents  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  re- 
volted against  the  native  queen,  Liliuokalani,  known  in  this 
country  as  "Queen  Lil."  A  provisional  government  was  estab- 
lished and  commissioners  were  sent  to  the  United  States  to 
secure  a  treaty  of  annexation.  President  Cleveland  objected 
to  annexation,  and  earnestly  requested  that  the  Queen  be  re- 
stored to  her  throne.  Congress,  however,  did  not  take  up  the 
matter  and  negotiations  stopped.  Later,  during  the  progress 
of  the  Spanish-American  war,  the  acquisition  of  the  islands 
was  desirable  because,  with  the  partial  occupation  of  the  Philip- 
pines, the  islands  would  serve  as  a  suitable  naval  station.  When 
the  question  of  annexation  came  up  again,  Congress  quickly 
passed  a  bill  which  made  the  islands  the  property  of  the  United 
States.  The  formal  transfer  took  place  on  August  12,  1898. 
The  islands  continued  temporarily  under  their  existing  form 
of  government,  till  June  14,  1900,  when  they  were  organized 
as  a  territory.  Besides  being  a  naval  station,  the  United  States 
secure  many  valuable  products  from  the  islands.  The  Ha- 
waiians  have  accustomed  themselves  to  the  new  rule  and  are 
quite  contented.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  took  only 
two  years  to  organize  the  country  into  a  territory.  The  prob- 
lem of  government  is  not  a  very  difficult  one. 

Porto  Rico. 
As  a  result  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  the  United  States 
was  given  Porto  Rico.  The  island  is  the  most  healthful  and 
thickly  settled  of  the  West  Indies.  Porto  Rico  has  an  area  of 
a  little  over  3,600  square  miles,  and  is  therefore  nearly  three 
times  as  large  as  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  The  population 
jf  the  country  is  nearly  a  million.    The  important  problem  to 
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NO  SCHOOL 

COMPLETE 

WITHOUT 

A  PLAYGROUND 


From  Z.  X.  SNYDER,  President  Colorado  State  Normal  School  at  Greeley: 


I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  getting  out  the  excellent  Playground  Apparatus  you  have.  The  State  Normal  School 
of  Colorado  installed  your  apparatus  last  fall  and  it  is  now  in  full  operation.  We  do  not  know  of  anything  connected  with  the 
institution  that  has  been  so  profitable  in  every  way  as  this  Outdoor  Gymnasium.  To  the  end  that  the  children  may  have  joy, 
health    and   power   it   is    indispensable.     Every    school    should    have  one. 


From  JNO.  TH.  LISTER,  Director  Physical  Education,  Colorado  State  Normal  School 

2 


As  an  instructor  I  cannot  speak  in  too  emphatic  terms  of  the  very  marked  increase  of  energy  and  "snap"  which  outdoor  ex- 
ercise puts  into  the  classes,  resulting  in  health  and  vigor  to  the  students.  I  question  how  the  work  was  done  here  without  the 
Outdoor    Gymnasium. 


From  RICHARD  K.  PIEZ,  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  New  York 

3 


7a    ^Zu^d^- 


V, 


I  believe  that  all  Public  Schools  should  be  equipped  with  well  furnished  Playgrounds  and  Outdoor  Gymnasia,  and  there  is  little 
difficulty  to  prove  their  need  on  purely  pedagogical  grounds.  I  believe  also  that  Public  School  teachers  should  be  able  to  direct 
and  lead  play  in  such  Playgrounds,  and  that  it  falls  within  the  function  of  the  Normal  Schools  to  help  fit  teachers  to  do  this  kind 
of   work,    even    though    they    do   not    prepare   specialists. 


ftL/c.^H'f.fa 


From  CHARLES  B.  BOYER,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.: 

4 


/«>^ 


The  Playground  Apparatus  that  was  installed  by  your  Company  during  the  past  summer  has  proved  to  be  most  valuable.  The 
apparatus  is  well  constructed  and  does  add  materially  to  the  interest  of  boys  and  girls  while  at  play  on  the  Playgrounds  during 
the  noon  hour  and  periods  of  intermission.  The  apparatus  installed  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  I  can  frankly  recommend  it 
to  others   who  are  contemplating   the   equipment  of  schoolyards   with   suitable   Playground  Apparatus. 


^L 


sf 


From  C.  E.  HUDSPETH,  Principal  Washington  School,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  installation  of  Play  Apparatus,  together  with  the  constant  supervision,  in  the  Playground  adjacent  to  the  Washington 
School,   is   effectually   promoting   the  physical,   moral   and   social   welfare   of  our  children. 

I  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  Public  School  will  have  in  its  Playground  some  Play  Apparatus.  No  bet- 
ter condition  can  exist  for  children   to  live  up  and  respect  laws,   to  recognize  the  rights  of  others  and  thus   grow  into  good  citizens. 

The  school  discipline  has  been  made  much  easier  and  pupils  are  developing  more  self-control.  Better  conduct  and  better  morals 
are   evident. 

In    no   other   way    can    the    boy    or   girl    be   fully    educated. 


OUR  CATALOG 

OF  PLAY  APPARATUS 

WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

WRITE  US  TODAY. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  6  BROS. 

INCORPORATED 

CHICOPEE,  MASS. 

Please  Mention  Teachers  Monographs 
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the  United  States  is  the  government  of  this  large  dependency. 
Porto  Rico  is  at  present  governed  by  a  governor  and  six  heads 
of  departments,  appointed  by  the  President  for  four  years. 
Five  natives  are  also  members  of  the  executive  counsel.  A 
legislative  assembly  of  thirty-five  delegates  is  elected  by  the 
people.  In  this  way  the  United  States  has  given  the  Porto 
Ricans  a  democratic  government.  The  relation  between  the 
two  peoples  has  not  been  fully  determined  as  yet.  The  Porto 
Ricans  have  not  been  granted  citizenship  by  our  Congress.  Be- 
cause of  this  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  not  definite.  Goods  imported  from  Porto  Rico  are 
liable  to  the  same  tariff  regulations  as  goods  imported  from 
other  countries. 

LANGUAGE  WORK— 1A  AND   IB 
(Continued  from  page  140.) 

"Get  them?  That's  easy  enough,"  said  the  Monkey.  "You 
can  pull  them  out  one  by  one,  if  you  put  your  paw  in  the  ashes.'' 

The  silky  Cat  did  as  the  Monkey  told  her.  The  Monkey 
looked  on  and  praised  her,  saying,  "How  swift  and  graceful 
you  are !    That  was  done  very  well !" 

The  Cat  pulled  all  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  ashes,  and 
said.  "Now  we  shall  have  a  feast!" 

But  when  she  looked  around,  the  Monkey  was  eating  the 
last  chestnut. 

What  did  the  Cat  learn  that  day? 

SENTENCES  TO  BE  COPIED— 2B 
(Continued  from  page  144.) 

The  pine  tree  wished  for  its  own  needles.  At  last  it  was 
contented. 

The  crow  dropped  pebbles  into  the  pitcher.  He  was  a  wise 
crow. 

The  cow  is  a  large  animal.  It  has  two  horns  on  top  of  it- 
head.  The  cow  has  a  long  tail.  It  eats  grass.  The  cow  gives 
us  milk. 

Our  flag  is  red,  white,  and  blue.  There  are  thirteen  stripes. 
Seven  stripes  are  red,  six  stripes  are  white.  The  st?rs  are 
white  in  a  blue  field. 

The  name  of  the  first  summer  month  is  June.  It  has  thirty 
days.  In  June  we  celebrate  Flag  Day.  This  comes  on  the 
fourteenth  of  June. 

GEOGRAPHY— 5B 
(Continued  from   page   156.) 
to  protect  them  from  the  weather ;  pitch  is  used  in   ship- 
building to  make  the  seams  of  vessels  watertight.    These 
products  of  the  pine  forests  are  called  naval  stores. 

Baltimore  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  located  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  has  a  good 
harbor.  It  is  a  manufacturing  and  shipping  port.  It  has 
railroad  connection  with  the  west  across  the  coal  fields. 
It  is  an  oyster  market. 

Washington  is  situated  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
the  Potomac  River.  It  is  the  national  capital.  Washington 
has  wide  streets  and  many  parks.  There  are  many  govern- 
ment buildings  and  no  factories.  It  is  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  miles  from  New  York  City  and  takes 
about  five  hours  to  travel  there. 

Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  a  railway  center.  It  is  a  commer- 
cial center.  It  trades  in  cotton  and  tobacco.  Furniture  is 
manufactured  here. 

Charleston,  located  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  is 


the  chief  rice  market  of  the  United  States.  It  has  a  large 
trade  in  naval  stores. 

Savannah,  Georgia.  It  is  a  seaport  and  cotton  market. 
It  is  nine  hundred  and  live  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Educational  Advantages :  The  United  States  Naval 
Academy  is  located  at  Annapolis. 

South  Central  States. 

Location. — The  South  Central  States  are  in  t lie  south 
central  part  of  the  United  States. 

Latitude.— 26°  to  39°  North  Latitude. 

Longitude.— 82°  to  107°  West  Longitude. 

Surface. — These  states  lie  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  in  the  Gulf  Coastal  Plain.  In  west- 
ern Texas,  the  land  rises  to  a  height  of  4,000  to  5,000  feet. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  western  Texas  is  dry  and  has 
very  cold  winters  and  hot  summers. 

Note. — The  land  along  the  gulf  and  the  lower  courses 
of  streams  is  nearly  level,  and  much  of  it  is  swampy,  ow- 
ing to  the  heavy  rainfalls  and  the  overflow  of  the  rivers. 
llecause  the  beds  of  the  rivers  are  continually  being  raised 
by  the  deposit  of  sand,  mud,  and  gravel  that  is  brought 
down  streams,  the  Mississippi  and  other  rivers  of  this  sec- 
tion are  now  considerably  higher  than  the  surrounding 
country.  The  Mississippi  is  kept  from  overflowing  by 
huge  walls  of  earth,  called  levees,  built  along  its  banks. 
The  breaking  of  a  levee  may  cause  a  flood  and  great  de- 
struction of  life  and  property. 

Rivers.- — Mississippi,  Red  and  Arkansas. 

Lakes. — There  are  many  in  Louisiana. 

Rainfall. — Abundant. 

Natural  Resources. — (1)  Fertile  soil.  (2)  Forests, 
Tennessee,  Alabama.     (3)   Mines,  Tennessee,  Alabama. 

Industries. —  (1)  Agriculture — cotton,  rice,  sugar-cane 
leading  industry.  (2)  Grazing — Texas,  Kentucky.  (3) 
Lumbering — Alabama,  Tennessee.  (4)  Mining — coal,  iron. 
(5)  Manufacturing  and  commerce. 

The  cotton  belt  lies  mainly  between  30°  and  36°  North 

Latitude   and   stretches    from    the   Atlantic    Ocean    to   the 

Great  Plains. 

The  cotton  plant  requires  a  long,  warm  summer  to  grow 

and  ripen.    The  seeds  are  planted  in  trenches  in  the  same 

manner  as  corn.     The  plant  grows  to  a  height  of  about  3 

feet  and  has  numerous  branches.    At  the  top  of  each  branch 

an    oval   pod   grows   which    opens    when    ripe,   revealing    a 

hall  of  white  fibers  to  which  seeds  are  attached;  this  is  the 

otton  ball. 

In  the  cultivation  of  rice  the  land  is  furrowed  with 
ditches,  which  may  be  flooded  at  certain  intervals  to  en- 
hance the  crop.    The  plant  is  cut  and  threshed  as  wheat  is. 

Sugar  is  a  modern  luxury.  The  old  nations  did  not 
it,  nor  did  it  come  into  common  use  until  the  nine- 
teenth century.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  century  the 
demand  increased  so  rapidly  as  to  considerably  raise  the 
price.  It  was  then  discovered  that  sugar  could  be  obtained 
from  beets,  and  the  beet  sugar  industry  has  become  a  close 
rival  of  the  cane  sugar  industry. 

Products:      Animals-  horses,   mules,   cows,   hogs.     V<    ■ 
table — cotton,  sugar,  rice,  corn.     Mineral — coal,  iron. 

Commerce. — Carried  on  by  means  of  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Mississippi  River. 
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ANEW 

Graded  List  of  Victor  Records 

for  Home  and  School 

is  Now  Ready 


,i     i 


A  NEW  GRADED  LIST 
OF  VICTOR  RECORDS 
FOR  CHILDREN  IN 
HOME  AND  SCHOOL 


This 

carefully 


booklet  contains  a  list  of  over  one  thousand  Victor  Records, 
graded  for  use  in  Kindergarten,  Primary,  Intermediate,  Gram- 
mar, Junior  High  School  and  High  School  An 
accompanying  note  explains  each  record  and  its  use. 

No  school  is  complete  without  a  Victor  and  a 
library  of  Victor  Records. 

Every  principal,  supervisor  and  teacher  who  uses 
a  Victor  should  have  a  copy  of  this  booklet  upon  the 
desk  for  daily  reference. 

Copies  of  the  NEW  GRADED   LIST  may  be  obtained 
free  at  your  nearest  Victor  dealer's, 
or  will  be  sent  to  your  address  upon 
application  to  the 


Victor  XXV 

$67.50  special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

When  the  Victor  is  not  in 
use,  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  safe  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dustand  promis- 
cuous use  ty  irresponsible 
people. 


Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Victor 


.*ms  MASTERS  VOICE" . 
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THE  WORLD  VISUALIZED 
FOR   THE    CLASSROOM 

DO  YOU  WANT  YOUR  PUPILS  TO  SEE  the  places  and  objects  they  study 
about!  Do  you  want  them  to  visit  fields,  factories  and  workshops  all  over 
the  world,  and  see  the  processes  described  in  their  textbooks  1  They  may  do 
this  right  in  the  schoolroom  by  means  of  the  latest  and  most  important 
achievement  in  the  science  of  graphic  education — the 

Underwood  System  of  Visual  Instruction 

COMPRISING 

1,000  Stereographs  and  Lantern  Slides 

arranged  on  a  new  scientific  plan  that  enables  them  to  servo  as  12,000. 

There  is  also  a  600  set  that  serves  as  6,000.  This  Visual  Instruction  equip- 
ment has  been  prepared  by  an  editorial  board  of  25  school  experts,  headed  by 
FRANK  M.  McMURRY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  and  arranged  by  them  for  25  school  subjects 
covering  practically  the  whole  school  course  from  the  primary  grade  to  the 
High  School.     These  are  the  requisition  list  numbers  for  this  material: 

8084  Lantern  Slides  Plain. 

8085  Lantern  Slides  Colored. 

8086  Lantern  Slides  sepia. 

8088  Sanitary  Stereoscopes. 

8089  Original  Stereographs. 

8090  Filing  cases  for  Stereographs. 

A  valuable  TEACHER'S  MANUAL  prepared  by  the  Editors  is  supplied  with 

the  material.     This  manual  is  a  practical  toacher's  guide  in  the  daily  use  of 

the  system. 

Send  for  free  explanatory  pamphlet. 


UNDERWOOD  &  UNDERWOOD 

417  Filth   Avenue         (Departments)        NEW  YORK  CITY 


EVANGELINE— 7B 

{Continued  from  page  164.) 

LX— (1)  A  metaphor.  "Sea  of  flowers."  (2)  A  simile. 
"Horns  of  cattle  and  flakes  of  foam."  (3)  Adayes,  a  town  in 
northern  part  of  Texas;  Ozark  Mountains,  southern  Missouri, 
extending  into  Arkansas  and  Indian  Territory.  (4)  The 
Druids  were  supposed  to  use  hatchets  made  of  gold  to  cut  the 
mistletoe  when  it  was  found  on  the  oak.  It  was  cut  at  Christ- 
mas time  by  a  white-robed  priest  and  received  by  another  priest 
in  the  folds  of  his  white  robe.  (5)  A  paragraph.  "Meeting 
with  Basil."     (6)  Memorize  what  Basil  said  of  Gabriel. 

QUESTIONS— (Lines  957-1020). 

LXI—  (1)  Who  was  it  that  lived  like  a  god  of  the  Olym- 
pus? (2)  What  did  the  people  think  of  him?  (3)  How  do 
we  learn  of  the  people  that  accompanied  Evangeline?  (4)  At 
what  were  the  exiles  surprised?  (5)  What  did  they  decide 
they  would  do?  (6)  Tell  how  Basil  welcomes  his  friends  and 
what  he  says  of  the  new  country.  (7)  What  was  the  danger  he 
spoke  of?  What  old  Acadian  superstition  did  he  recall?  (8) 
I  Tow  had  Basil  planned  to  surprise  his  new-found  friends? 
(9)  What  shows  the  light  hearts  of  these  people? 

LXII. — Meaning — (1)  Dispensing  music;  (2)  triumphal 
procession;  (3)  hilarious  joy;  (4)  ci-devant;  (5)  patriarchal 
demeanor;  (6)  breezy  veranda;  (7)  perchance;  (8)  Natchi- 
toches; (9)  accordant  strings;  (10)  hungry  winter;  (11)  con- 
geals; (12)  ploughshare;  (13)  keel  thro'  the  water;  (14) 
lands  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

LXIII.—  (1)    (Line  978)  Tell  the  part  of  speech  of  each 


The 


WELSBACH 


LIGHT 


This  style  of  gas  mantle  illumination  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  is  now  in  operation  in  a  great  many 
schools  throughout  all  the  Boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Throws  the  Light    DOWN    Where  You  Want  It 


SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED 
ORNAMENTAL  ECONOMICAL 


GET  THE  GENUINE 


Latest  Improvement  in  Gas  Lighting 


Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

WELSBACH      GAS     LAMP     CO. 

392    Canal    Street  New    York    City 
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BUCKWALTER  READERS 

are  more  popular  than  ever.  To  try  one  book 
of  the  series  is  to  introduce  the  entire  set  in  time. 
List  Nos.  6329-38. 

THE  TREE  FAIRY 

is  second  to  none  as  a  supplementary  reader  for 

3B. 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

ARITHMETIC  by  PRACTICE 

GORTON— LYNCH— MURRAY 
12  BOOK  SERIES— 3  A— 8  B. 

PARKER  P.  SIMMONS  CO. 

112  EAST   19TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  LIST. 


word  and  syntax.  (2)  (1009)  Select  adjective  clause  and  rela- 
tion. (3)  (1010)  Find  two  adjectives;  relation  of  each.  (4) 
Case  of  "Basil"  and  "herdsman."'  Why?  (5)  Mood  and  case 
of  "had  been  summoned." 

ANSWERS— {Lines  957-1020). 

1  \  I.— -Michael,  the  fiddler.  (2)  Beloved  by  all ;  they  called 
him,  "our  brave  Acadian  Minstrel."  (3)  By  the  welcome 
which  Basil  gave  to  his  old  friends.  (4)  At  the  wealth  of 
Basil.  (5)  They  decided  to  remain  where  the  soil  was  so  fer- 
tile and  the  climate  so  pleasant.  (6)  He  told  them  of  the 
herds  of  cattle  that  wandered  the  prairies  ;  of  land  free  to  those 
who  would  ask  for  it;  and  that  no  King  George  would  molest 
them.  (7)  He  warned  them  of  the  fever  and  that  it  could  not 
be  "cured  by  wearing  a  spider  hung  round  the  neck  in  a  nut 
shell."  (8)  He  gathered  them  from  about  the  country  to  see 
the  newly-arrived  friends.  (9)  They  forgot  their  troubles  and 
danced  merrily. 

LXII. —  (1)  Giving  out;  (2)  procession  of  honor;  (3)  ex- 
cessive joy;  (4)  former;  (5)  fatherly  manner;  (6)  cool:  (7) 
perhaps;  (8)  a  town  on  Red  River;  (9)  tuneful;  (10)  hard 
and  cruel;  (11)  freezes;  (12)  farm  implement;  (13)  sharp 
bottom  of  a  ship:  (14)  free  lands  of  the  West. 

I. XIII. —  (l)(a)  "Over."  preposition  ;  (b)  "the."  adjective 
(article);  (c)  "joyous,"  adjective;  (d)  "feast."  noun;  (e) 
'the."  adjective  (article)  ;  (f)  "sudden."  adjective:  (g)  "dark- 
ness." noun;  (h)  "descended,"  verb.  (2)  "Who  had  been  sum- 
moned," relates  to  planters.  (3)  "Neighboring,"  relates  to 
Creoles.  "Small."  relates  to  Planters.  (4)  Objective  case, 
object  of  preposition  "of."  Objective  case,  apposition  with 
"herdsman."     (5)  Past  perfect  tense. 


To  Principals  and  Assistant  Principals : 
In  making  out  your  requisitions  for 

F»E  IM  S 

the  best  results  in  Penmanship  will  be  secured  by 
your  pupils  by  the  use  of 

GILLOTT'S  PENS 


Supply  List  No.  537-1 
Supply  List  No.  538-1 
Supply  List  No.  204 


Gillott's  No.  404 
Gillott's  No.  1066 
Gillott's  No.  5005-1 


Samples  furnished  to  teachers  of  penmanship  and 
supervisors  of  writing  on  post  card  request. 

JOSEPH  GILL0TT  &  SONS 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Sole  A       xts 
93  Chambers  St.  New  York. 


JOHN  F.  WALSH, 

Public  School  Representative 


TEST  QUESTIONS— 5A 

(Continued  from  page  154.) 

What  group  of  countries  is  in  the  southern  part? 

What  country  occupies  the  isthmus  connecting  North  and 
South  America? 

What  is  an  isthmus? 

Why  is  the  United  States  particularly  interested  in  Pan- 
ama? 

Locate  Canada.  In  what  zones  does  it  lie?  What  circle 
crosses  it? 

Name  five  bodies  of  water  that  border  it. 

What  highland  is  in  the  western  part  of  Canada? 

Name  the  most  important  river  of  Canada.  In  what  direc- 
tion does  it  flow  ?    What  body  of  water  does  it  enter? 

Name  an  important  river  that  flows  into  Hudson  Bay. 

In  what  direction  and  into  what  body  of  water  does  the 
MacKenzie  flow? 

Name  two  important  cities  of  Canada. 

Who  founded  Quebec?    For  what  is  it  noted? 

Locate  Montreal.     Why  is  it  importai 

What  are  the  principal  industries  of  Canada? 

Name  four  important  products. 

To  what  races  do  the  Canadians  belo; 

What  languages  are  spoken  there? 

How  is  Canada  governed? 

Where  is  Mexico?  In  what  zones  is  it?  What  important 
circle  crosses  it? 

Describe  its  surface. 

What  countries  border  it? 
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What  waters  border  it? 

Name  a  peninsula  in  the  western  part  of  Mexico. 

What  river  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  .Mexico 
and  the  United  States  ?    Into  what  body  of  water  does  it  flow  ? 

Name  the  principal  city  of  Mexico.     Locate  it. 

Name  two  important  industries  of  Mexico. 

Mention  three  important  products. 

How  is  Mexico  governed? 

To  what  races  do  the  Mexicans  belong? 

What  language  is  spoken  in  Mexico? 

Locate  Central  America. 

Name  the  countries  included  in  Central  America. 

Of  what  empire  is  Honduras  a  part? 

How  are  the  other  countries  governed? 

Name  one  important  export  of  Central  America  to  the 
United  States. 

Where  is  the  Canal  Zone?     How  is  it  governed? 

Who  built  the  Panama  Canal  ?  Name  the  bodies  of  water  it 
connects. 

Where  is  the  United  States?    In  what  zone  is  it?1 

Give  the  latitude  of  its  northern  and  its  southern  bound- 
aries. 

Give  the  longitude  of  its  eastern  and  western  boundaries. 

Compare  Europe  and  the  United  States  with  regard  to 
I  a)  size,  (b)  coastline. 

What  ocean  is  east  of  the  United  States?  What  ocean  is 
west  ? 

What  part  of  the  United  States  is  bordered  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico? 

In  what  direction  from  the  United  States  is  Canada? 


What  country  is  south  of  the  United  States? 

Name  and  locate  five  physical  divisions  of  the  United 
States. 

Name  two  important  mountain  ranges  in  the  western  part 
of  the  country. 

Mention  three  important  ranges  of  the  Appalachian  system. 

How  is  the  Central  Plain  drained? 

In  what  direction  does  it  slope? 

Name  three  important  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi. 

Name  three  rivers  that  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  high- 
land.   Tell  what  body  of  water  each  enters. 

In  what  direction  does  the  Hudson  river  flow?  What  city 
is  at  its  mouth  ? 

What  river  enters  Delaware  Bay?  What  city  is  near  its 
mouth  ? 

Name  the  capital  of  our  country.  Upon  what  river  does  it 
stand? 

Name  five  important  Atlantic  coast  ports. 

Which  are  the  two  chief  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico? 

Name  two  Pacific  coast  ports. 

What  city  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri? 

Name  the  second  largest  city  in  the  United  States.  Locate 
it. 

Name  three  ports  on  Lake  Erie. 

Which  are  the  most  important  industries  of  the  United 
States  ? 

Which  is  the  manufacturing  section  of  the  country? 

What  industries  are  carried  on  in  the  eastern  and  western 
highlands? 


MOCKRIDGE 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 


'OPEN  ALL  SUMMER" 


UPTOWN 

Mockridge   School 

1800  East  New  York  Ave. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Tel.   1382  Eist  New  York 

DOWNTOWN 

Mockridge-Charles  School 

Brevort  Building 

Cor.  Bedford  Ave.  &  Fulton  St. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  7486  Prospect 
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What  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  plains? 
In  what  region  are  coal  and  iron  produced? 
Name  three  products  of  the  Central  Plain. 
Mention  two  products  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  highland. 
*  rive  the  population  of  the  United  States  according  to  the 
latest  census. 

To  what  races  do  the  people  of  the  United  States  belong  ? 
How  is  the  United  States  governed  ? 
QUESTIONS— 4B 
How  many  y2  pint  plates  of  ice  cream  can  be  made 
quart? 

72  cents  is  8  times  what  I  spent  for  some  apples.   How 
much  did  I  spend? 

46.  16  cents  is  y*  my  money.    How  much  have  I? 

47.  I  bought  Yx  pound  of  tea  at  60  cents  a  pound.     How 
much  change  should  I  receive  from  50  cents? 

48.  Reduce  to  lowest  terms  24/48. 

49.  Reduce  Y%  to  higher  terms. 

50.  Change  53/8  to  a  mixed  number. 


44. 

from  1 

45. 


Some  new  additions  to  the  New  York  Supply  List  for 
1915-1919  from  the  press  of  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  2  West 
45th  street,  New  York  City,  are :  "Practice  Letters  for  Be- 
ginners in  Shorthand,"  "Shorthand  Writing  Exercises  and 
Examination  Tests,"  "Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand," 
"Taquigrafia  Espanola  de  Isaac  Pitman,"  Sixth  Edition  of 
"Style  Book  of  Business  English,"  Marsh's  "Elementary 
German  Commercial  Correspondence,"  "German  Commer- 
cial Reader,"  Brown's  "Clay  Modelling,"  and  Brown  and 
Rankin's  "Simple  Pictorial  Illustration." 


Do  You  Know  the  Century  Co.'s  Books  ? 

No.  Contract  Price 

8832     Plays   for   School    Children    (4A— 8B) $0.94 

Margaret   Knox  and  Anna  M.   Lvitkcnhaus 
6999     Period  of  Discovery— 5A  History  and  Civics 38 

Joseph    V.    McKee    and    Louise    S.    Roemer 

7153     Stories  of  Useful  Inventions  (7A) 45 

-S.    E.    Form  in 

6009     A  History  of  the  United  States   (7—8) 75 

S.   E.    Forman 

5574     Arithmetic    by    Practice — A    Book    of    Problems 

(7-8)     38 

I).    \Y.   Werrcmeyer 

7274     Practical    Homemaking    (6 — 7) 45 

A  Second  Course  in   Homemaking  (8) 60 

Mabel    II.    Kittredge 

8856     North  America — A  Geographical  Reader   (7) 38 

Harrison    Smith 

7078     A  Watcher  in  the  Woods  (7—8) 19 

Dallas   Lore   Sharp 

7376     Famous  Pictures — An  Art  Reader  (8) 45 

HISTORY  READERS. 

7010     Explorers  and  Settlers   (5A) 38 

7009     The  Colonists  and  the  Revolution   (5B) 38 

7256  A  New  Nation  (6A) 38 

7257  Westward   Movement    (6A) 38 

7337  The  Civil  War  (6B) 38 

7338  The  Progress  of  a  United  People  (6B) 38 

For  further  information,  address 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 

353  Fourth  Ave.  New  York  City 


The  Biggest  Geography  Class  in  All  History  Now  in  Progress 


Not  a  corner  of  the  world  unaffected  by  the 
cause.  New  York  to  have  latest  and  best 
treatment  of  home  and  world  geography  for 
the  schools.  Books  prepared  by  New  York 
schoolmen. 

The  New  York  Series  of 
Dodge-Grady  Geographies 

By  Richard  E.  Dodge,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  William  E.  Grady,  Principal  of  Pub- 
lic School  No.  64,  Manhattan.  Special  New 
York  Critic,  Miss  Caroline  W.  Hotchkiss, 
Horace  Mann  School,  New  York. 

ADOPTED   FOR   NEW  YORK   CITY   SCHOOLS 

Fifty-six  pages  in  Home  Geography  on  New 
York  City  alone,  splendid  treatment  of  Pan- 


ama Canal,  one  book  on  Geography  of  West- 
ern Hemisphere  and  Europe.  Superb  pictures 
and  maps. 


List 
No. 

5857 


Grade                                 Title                                   Price 
4A-4B     Dodge-Grady     Home     Geography, 
World  Relations  and  the  Conti- 
nents     52 

5858  5A-5B     Dodge-Grady  Geography  of  North 

America   48 

5859  6A-6B     Dodge-Grady  Geography  of  West- 

ern Hemisphere  and  Europe 40 

5860  7A-7B     Dodge-Grady     Geography     of     the 

United   States,   Asia,   Africa  and 
Australia 48 

5861  8A-8B     Dodge-Grady  Principles  and  Com- 

parative Geography  of  the  Con- 
tinents    96 


RAND    McNALLY     &     COtVIFWIVY 


40-42  East  22nd  Street 


Telephone  3130  Gramercy 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  VAN  DYKE 
DRAWING  PENCIL 

No.  600 

Made  in  15  degrees  of  hardness. 

6  B — softest  to  7  H — hardest.  Hexagon — yellow  polish. 


Awarded 
Gold  Medal 

Panama- 
Pacific 
Exposition 


Adopted 

by  the 

U.  S. 

Government 

for 

Department 

Drafting 

Rooms 


Made  by  the  Oldest  Pencil  Factory  in  America 

EBERHARD  FABER  NEW  YORK 


Our  $85^  Garage 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

10  x  14  x  10%  ft.  high 
With  Colonial  Doors  (wire  jilass  panels,  like  cut),  $10  extra. 

Is  NOT  of  the  Spineless  Variety 


//  is  a  building  with  a  heavy  frame 
and  stiffened  steel  shirts.  Don'l 
ili'prnil  on  the  stiffness  of  the 
sheets  onl>  t"  hohl  yonr  building 
together.  The  frami'  i-  the  most 
essentia]  and  rxpensive  part  of  any 
building. 

Send  for  illustrated  folder 
for  other  sizes  of  all  kinds  of 
steel   buildings. 

Call  and  see  full  sized  models 


Anchor  Corrugating 
Construction  Company 

140  Washington  St.  (near  Cedar  St.),  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Phone    4232    Rector 


IU1 


FDR    WOMEN    EXCLUSIVELY 


I 


cr 


Ell 


r 


LI  U  LEXINGTON  AVENUE  ATTHIRTIETH 


Convenient  t  o 
everything;  railroad 
terminals,  stores, 

churches,  theatres, 
museums,  parks,  li- 
braries, Subway  and 
"L"  stations. 

Moderate    Rates. 

With   Meals, 

Per  Week. 

Single  rooms,  from 
$13;  with  bath,  from 
$16  ;  suites,  with  bath. 
for  two,  from  $25. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


No  dark  rooms, 
all  open  on  street; 
quiet,  dignified  and 
comfortable;  the 
luxuries  of  an  hotel 
with  the  protection 
of      home. 

Excellent   Service. 

Without  Meals, 

Per  Day: 

Single  rooms,  from  $1  ; 
with  bath,  from  $1.50; 
suites,  with  bath,  from 
$2.50. 


Special  Terms  for  Parties  of  Four  or  More  Occupying  One  Suite. 
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1      "      preferred  position   100 
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A  GIFT  TO  VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY 
A  well  known  citizen  of  Valparaiso,  Mr.  William  E. 
1'inney,  and  his  daughter  Myra,  are  establishing  a  Foun- 
dation fur  the  training  of  young  men  in  Agriculture.  It 
ists  of  Four  Hundred  acres  of  excellent  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Valparaiso.  They  have  tendered  the  manage- 
ment of  this  Foundation  to  Valparaiso  University,  which 
the  University  gladlj  It  will  be  the  means  of  its 

enlarging,  to  any  extent  desired,  its  department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  value  of  the  Foundation  is  more  than  $50,000. 
Valparaiso  University  has  never,  in  all  its  history  solicited 
any  gifts  or  aid,  and  this  is  the  first  outside  help,  which  is 
highly  appreciated. 


Fight  the  Fly.     Literature  and  campaign  plan  furnished. 
Also  have  ready  charts  on  Dairying,  Canning,  and  Home 
Economics.    Chart  Lecture  booklets  furnished  upon  re- 
quest.      Educational     Department,     International     Har 
vester  Compan)   of  X.  J.,  Harvester  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


